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PREFACE. 


As  this  work  differs  in  many  material  points  from  anything  which  has  hitherto  been  offered 
to  the  public,  a few  observations  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  explain  the  views  of  the  Compiler 
with  regard  to  his  plan,  and  the  execution  of  it. 

To  present  the  curious  reader  with  a clue  for  understanding  every  subject  which  may  incidentally 
come  before  his  notice  was  one  of  his  primary  objects ; and,  next  to  this,  he  proposed  to  himself  to 
furnish  the  inquirer  with  the  means  of  extending  his  knowledge  as  far  as  he  pleased.  For  the 
attainment  of  the  first  object,  he  has  made  his  selection  of  words  as  copious  as  possible ; and,  at  the 
same  time,  by  consulting  hrevity  in  his  definitions,  has  endeavoured  to  keep  the  work  within  a 
convenient  size.  In  the  catalogue  of  words  there  may  possibly  be  some  so  obsolete,  or  grown  out  of 
use,  and  others  so  modern,  or  come  so  little  into  use,  that  they  may  rarely,  if  ever,  be  called  for  by 
any  class  of  readers : but,  as  they  occur  in  the  writings  of  those  who  have  acquired  an  authority  or  a 
name,  the  Compiler  did  not  feel  himself  justified  in  rejecting  such  words,  according  to  his  own  private 
opinion.  But,  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  definitions  and  explanations  to  be  given  under  each  head, 
he  had  no  other  rule  to  follow  than  his  own  judgment.  Considering  himself  in  the  character  of  a 
general  reader,  he  looked  upon  every  thing  that  was  necessary  to  illustrate  the  meaning  and  application 
of  technical  terms  as  essential  to  be  admitted  into  this  work ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  did 
not  immediately  answer  this  end,  he  regarded  as  irrelevant.  The  only  deviation  from  this  plan  will  be 
found  under  the  Synopses  of  the  Sciences,  where,  to  preserve  a connection  between  the  different  parts 
of  any  science,  something  more  than  the  simple  terminology  has  been  occasionally  introduced. 

As  this  work  is  compiled  for  the  use  of  readers  of  all  descriptions,  it  is  very  natural  to  expect  that 
many  will  be  disappointed  at  not  finding  their  favourite  study  more  largely  discanted  upon,  and  will  be 
apt  to  charge  this  omission  upon  the  inadvertence  of  the  compiler;  but  a moment’s  reflection  will 
convince  every  candid  reader,  that  to  make  a consistent  work,  suited  to  the  object  proposed,  it  was 
essential  for  him  to  pursue  one  uniform  rule  throughout.  To  have  given  copious  details  on  any 
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particular  science  would  have  justly  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of  having  capriciously  deviated 
from  his  plan ; but  to  have  entered  equally  at  large  into  all  the  sciences,  would  have  been  to  make  a 
work  totally  different  from  the  one  -proposed.  Nothing  remained,  therefore,  but,  by  following  one 
uniform  plan,  to  comprehend  whatever  would  be  most  generally  useful.  It  was  presumed  that  no  one 
would  refer  to  a work  of  this  kind  for  information  on  a subject  in  which  he  was  a proficient ; but,  as  few 
persons  are  perfectly  versed  in  more  than  one  art  or  science,  they  will  of  course  find  it  serviceable  to 
refer  to  on  subjects  with  which  they  are  less  familiar ; and  those  w'ho  wish  for  more  information  than 
what  it  immediately  affords,  may  gratify  their  curiosity  by  consulting  the  original  authors  referred  to 
in  the  body,  and  at  the  end,  of  the  Dictionary ; by  the  insertion  of  which,  the  Compiler’s  second 
principal  object  has  been  attained. 

It  would  have  been  very  agreeable  to  him,  if,  in  every  instance,  he  could  have  rendered 
his  definitions  and  explanations  correct  and  distinct ; but,  owing  to  the  scanty  information 
to  be  derived  from  ancient  sources,  and  the  vague,  fluctuating,  and  often  contradictory  repre- 
sentations of  modern  writers,  he  has  not  been  enabled  always  to  succeed  to  the  extent  of  his 
wishes.  In  some  sciences,  as  Chemistry,  both  the  nomenclature  of  the  science,  and  the  science 
itself,  are  subject  to  such  changes,  as  to  render  the  most  general  statements  necessary  in  order 
to  guard  against  falling  into  contradictions : in  Botany,  and  other  branches  of  Natural  History, 
writers  have  made  so  free  with  the  nomenclature,  by  coining  terms  of  their  own,  that  they 
have  involved  the  whole  in  a labyrinth  of  words,  from  which  no  one  could  extricate  himself, 
but  by  adopting  some  such  course  as  that  which  has  been  pursued  throughout  this  work, — 
of  translating  all  the  synonymous  appellations  of  different  writers  into  one  language,  like  that 
of  Linnaeus,  which  has  justly  acquired  a higher  degree  of  authority  than  that  of  any  other 
writer  of  the  same  date.  The  Compiler  feels  it,  however,  necessary  to  add,  that  he  has  made 
these  remarks  less  with  a view  of  casting  a censure  on  others,  than  of  pointing  out  the  difficulties 
to  which  he  himself  has  been  exposed. 

There  is  one  more  particular,  in  respect  to  the  plan  of  this  work,  which  may  demand 
some  explanation  in  order  to  guard  against  disappointment;  namely,  that,  although  this  work 
professes  to  embrace  the  whole  circle  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  yet  the  proper  names  of  particular 
persons  and  places  arc  excluded  from  the  number,  on  the  ground  that  they  admit  of  description 
rather  than  definition,  and  are,  therefore,  more  fitted  for  an  Historical  than  a Technological 
Dictionary.  But  the  names  of  communities,  sects,  Ac.  were  not  considered  of  this  sort;  because, 
being  given  on  the  ground  of  some  general  principle,  or  common  property,  they  admitted  of  a 
precise  explanation  like  other  common  names. 
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vii 

Although  the  Compiler  has  thought  proper  to  say  thus  much  by  way  of  explanation,  he 
is  far  from  supposing  that,  in  a work  of  this  magnitude  and  multifarious  nature,  there  are  not 
oversights  and  inaccuracies  which  will  call  for  the  indulgence  of  the  reader ; but  he  trusts 
that  no  error  has  been  suffered  to  escape  the  press  which  can  materially  affect  the  sense, 
or  diminish  the  usefulness,  of  the  work.  , 

For  the  purpose  of  preserving  an  orderly  arrangement,  and  assisting  the  reader  in  finding 
the  particular  application  of  any  word,  each  definition  has  been  headed  by  the  name  of  the 
science  to  which  it  belongs,  put  in  an  abbreviated  form  ; of  which  the  following  is  an 
explanation : — 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS. 


Agric.  . . . . 

Agriculture. 

Alch.  .... 

Alchemy. 

Aloeb 

Algebra. 

A N A T 

Anatomy. 

Ant 

Antiquities. 

Ahchxol.  .. 

Archeology,  or  Anti- 
quities of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Archer.  . . 

Archery. 

Archit. 

Architecture. 

Arith 

Arithmetic. 

Astkol.  . . 

Astrology. 

Astron.  .. 

Astronomy. 

Bibl 

Biblical  Subjects. 

Bot.  

Botany. 

Carp 

Carpentry. 

Catop 

Catoptrics 

ClIEM 

Chemistry. 

Chrok 

Chronology . 

Com 

Commerce. 

Con 

Conchology. 

Conic 

Conic  Section. 

Cook 

Cookery. 

Cot 

Customs. 

Dial Dialling. 

Diopt Dioptrics. 

Ecc Ecclesiastical  History. 

Elec.  ......  Electricity. 

Eht Entomology. 

Eth Ethics. 

Falcon.  ..  Falconry. 

Flux Fluxions. 

Fort Fortification. 

Geoo.......  Geography. 

Grom.  ....  Geometry. 

Gram Grammar. 

Her Heraldry. 

Hort Horticulture. 

Husband.  . . Husbandry. 

Hyd Hydrostatics. 

Ich Ichthyology. 

Law  Law. 

Loo Logic. 

Mao Magic  Arts. 

Man Manege. 

Mar.  Marine  Affairs. 

Mason.  ....  Masonry. 

Math Mathematics. 


Mrch Mechanics,  or  Me* 

chanic  Arts. 

Mkd Medicine. 

Met.  ......  Metaphysics. 

Metal Metallurgy. 

Mil Military  Affairs. 

Min Mineralogy. 

Mus Music. 

Myth Mythology. 

Nat Natural  History. 

Numis.  ....  Numismatics. 

Opt Optics. 

Orn Ornithology. 

Palm Palmistry. 

Per Perspective. 

Phy Physics. 

Poet Poetics. 

Pol  it Political  Concerns. 

Print.  ....  Printing. 

Rhet Rhetoric. 

Sport Sports. 

Theol Theology. 

Vet Veterinary  Art. 

Zool.  ......  Zoology. 
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ERRATA. 


ANATOMY,  Plate  No.  I.  (9),  read  No.  I.  (7). 

Ditto Ditto  No.  II.  (10)  — No.  II.  (8). 

In  the  reference  to  the  Plate  of  Printing  (56),  fig.  5,  referring  to  the  Press,  should  be  6. 
A read  the  S*teUUe,  of  S4turu  lrc*cveoiu  numbCT- 
AURUM,  Gold,  the  heavi«t  of  j lhc  hcavk,t  ofall  lhe  mtUll  ucfftl  PhHm 

BELUEDERE  BELVEDERE. 


There  are  also  some  inaccuracies  in  the  Greek  accentuation  in  the  former  part  of  the  work, 
which  unfortunately  escaped  the  press ; but,  being  of  a nature  not  the  least  calculated 
to  mislead  any  who  take  an  interest  in  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  has  not  been  deemed 
necessary  to  notice  them  as  Errata. 


N.  B.  The  Binder  will  place  Plates  1 to  36  inclusive  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume, 
in  their  numerical  order , and  Plates  37  to  60  at  the  end  of  the  second  in  like 
manner . 
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A . the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet*  is  used  either  as  a word, 
an  abbreviation,  or  a sign. 

a ( litbl. | for  a,  alpha,  is  used  in  the  Revelations  of  St.  I 
John,  for  the  beginning  or  first ; and  ",  omega,  for  the  end  j 
or  last. 

a (Ant.)  as  a preposition*  was  employed  to  signify  on  office 
or  situation ; as, 

a It Mhs,  lie  who  received  all  the  petitions  addressed  to  the 
prince  : **  Epaphroditum  a libellis , cap i tali  pcemi  condem- 
navit  ” Suet.  Domil.  c.  1*.  Also  on  on  inscription  by 
Grate  ru*.  D.  M.  QUAD  RATO.  SCRINIANO.  A.  Ll-  [ 
D ELLIS.  CLAUDIA.  TIIYPHERA.  FECIT.  Z>n»»o| 
Monitu  Qnadrato  Scriniano  a libellis  Claudia  Tr  if phera  fecit. ! 

a manu,  i.e.  serous  a manu ; a scribe  or  amanuensis.  14  Thallo  • 
a manu,  crura  eflregit.”  Suet.  Aug.  c.  67.  Also  on  an  in- 
scription. QUINTAL.  QAM.  MARTI AE.  N.  L.  F.  AN. 
VI.  ATTICUS.  A.  MANU.  SFONSUS.  LOC.  D.  EX. 
D.  I).  Quinta;  G amice  Marti te  Sumerii  Lucii Jxliie  anno  VI 
Atticus  a manu  sfwnsus  Locus  dot  us  ex  decreta  Decurionis. 

A memorid,  he  who  dictated  the  answers  of  the  emperor  to 

Ktitions,  Ac.  as  Fes t us  did  for  Antoninus,  according  to 
erodian : “'O  rib  <»  fatrlxn*  trpira*,  qui  erat  im- 

peratori  a memoria.”  Herod.  4,  c.  14. 
a pedihus , a running  footman,  who  attended  his  master 
wherever  he  went : “ Pollucem  servurn  a pedibus  caecum 
Romani  miai.”  Cic.  ad  Attuym,  lib.  8,  cp.  5. 
a ratiom (jus,  he  who  acted  as  house  steward,  by  keeping 
the  private  accounts,  &c.  14  Ante  omnes  Pollontem  a 

rationibus  suspexit.”  Suet.  Claud . c.  28. 
a ttudiis,  he  who  nwaaged  the  literary  pursuits  of  his  master : 

44  Super  has  Polybium  a studiis  suspexit/’  Suet.  Claud,  j 
c.  28.  Also  on  an  inscription.  TI.  CLAUDIUS.  LEM-  j 
NUS.  DIVI.  CLAUD1I.  AUGUSTE  LIB.  A.  STUDIIS.  j 
Titus  Clauilius  Lem  nut  divi  Claudii . iugusti  libertus  a studiis. 
A volujftalibus,  he  who  catered  for  the  pleasures  of  the  prince: 
an  office  first  appointed  by  Tiberius,  according  to  Suetonius.  J 
[For  siuiilur  examples,  vide  Mart.  Smet.  Inscription . ; 
Gruter.  Inscription.  Vet.f  Goltz.  Thesaur.;  Span.  St  is  cell. . 
Antiq.] 

a,  as  an  abbreviation  [vide  Abbreviation ] was  employed  by  , 
the  Romans  on  different  occasions.  1.  By  the  judges,  who,  j 
in  passing  sentence,  threw  tablets  into  a box  or  urn  con-  | 
Uunlng  the  letter  A,  for  abstJvo,  I acquit,  if  they  aquitted  J 
the  accused  : hence  this  letter  is  called  by  Cicero,  litera 
•alutaris , a salutary  or  saving  letter : but  if  they  condemned  I 
the  person,  they  employed  the  letter  C,  for  condemno,  I 
condemn,  hence  styled  litera  tristis,  the  sad  letter : and  in  } 
dubious  cases  they  used  the  letters  N.L.  non  liquet,  it  j 
does  not  appear  plain.  2.  By  the  people  in  repealing  of 


laws,  when  theyused  the  letter  A,  for  antiquo,  I reject. 
3.  On  inscriptions,  coins,  &c. ; if  Greek,  A stood  for 
Argot,  Athens,  &c. ; if  Roman,  for  Augustus,  Aldus , At- 
ticus, &c. : when  double  it  signified  Augusts:  when  treble, 
A.  A.  A.  auro,  argenio,  are;  as  A.A.A.F.F . auro,  argento, 
tvre,Jlando,  feriunda.  4.  In  marking  the  day,  A stood  for 
ante,  as  A.I).  ante  diem  kalendarum , before  the  calends. 
Val.  Prob.  Pel.  Diacon.  et  alii  Grammat.  Veter.;  Goltz 
Fasti.,  Greec.,  et  Thesaurus;  Smet.  InscrijM.  Vet*;  Vail - 
lent.  Xumiimnt.  Greec ^ Numismat.  Imperat.  Roman.  Ro- 
man. Famil.,  et  Seleticidarum,  SfC .;  Grut.  Thesaur.  Inscript. 
Antiq.;  Spanheim.  Dissert.;  Putin.  Imperat.  Roman,  et 
Roman.  Famil. ; Morel.  Thesaur.;  Gesner.  A’um/i. 
a (AamL.)  as  a sign,  stands  on  Greek  coins  and  inscriptions 
for  *t£nr*,  rpirut,  denoting  propriety  and  dignity. 

Void.  Numism.  Greec. 

A (Archeeol.)  as  a sign,  was  sometimes  used  for  the  number 
of  500;  and  with  a superscription,  thus.  A,  for  5000. 
a (Lit.)  stands  as  an  abbreviation  for  artium , in  marking 
University  degrees ; os,  A.M  .artium  magister,  master  of 
arts  ; A.B.  artium  bneealaureus , bachelor  of  arts. 

A (Chron.)  as  an  abbreviation,  standi  commonly  for  anno 
or  ante;  as,  A.C.  ante  Christum,  before  Christ;  A.D. 
anno  Domini,  the  year  of  our  Lord;  A.M.  anno  mundi , 
the  year  of  the  world,  [vide  Abbreviation ] As  a sign, 
it  is  used  in  the  Gregorian  and  Julian  calendars  for  the 
first  of  the  dominical  letters,  [vide  Chronology ] 

A ( Astron .)  as  an  abbreviation,  stands  for  ante,  to  mark  the 
time  of  day;  as,  A.M.  ante  meridiem,  before  noon  or  mid- 
day, in  distinction  from  P.M.  post  meridiem,  afternoon. 
a (Com.)  is  employed  by  merchants  as  an  abbreviation  for 
accept c,  accepted,  on  bills  of  exchange;  as,  A.S.P.  ac- 
cept( sous  protest.  As  a sign  in  a merchant's  accounts,  A 
denoting  the  first  set  of  books,  B the  second,  &c. 
a (3/us.)  as  a preposition,  French  and  Italian,  is  used  in 
music  books.  1.  To  denote  the  number  of  voices,  answer- 
ing to  the  English  for  before  any  figure  ; as  it  2,  for  2 
voices ; d 4,  for  4 voices.  See.  2.  To  denote  the  style  of 
composition  and  performance;  as,  d ballata , after  the  maimer 
of  a ballad ; d la  Grec,  in  the  Greek  style ; d cembalo,  for 
the  harp,  &c. 

a,  as  a sign*  is  used  in  music  books  by  itself,  for  the  sixth 
note  in  the  gamut,  answering  to  the  monosyllable  la,  con- 
trived by  Guido  Aretino. 

a above  G gamut  signifies  the  note  one  tone  higher  than  G 
gamut. 

a above  the  bass  cliff',  the  note  a third  higher  than  the  bass  cliff  . 
a above  the  treble  cliff,  the  next  note  higher  than  the  treble 
cliff. 
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a ( AlgeL ) as  a sigu,  stands  for  the  known  quantity ; as, 
a,  b,  c,  in  distinction  from  the  unknown  quantities  x,  y,  x. 
[vide  Algebra ] 

a (Her.)  as  a sign,  stands  for  the  dexter  chief,  or  chief  point 
in  an  escutcheon,  [vide  Heraldry ] 

a ( Chem .)  when  treble,  as  A.A.A.  denotes  amalgama,  or 
amalgamation. 

a (Log.)  is  employed  as  a sign  to  denote  an  universal  affirma- 
tive proposition,  according  to  the  verse, 

Anerit  A,  negat  E,  trrum  gcneratUtr 

Thus  in  the  first  mood,  a syllogism  consisting  of  three 
universal  propositions,  is  said  to  be  in  bArb\r\ , the  a 
thrice  repeated  denoting  three  universal  propositions,  [vide 
Logic'] 

a (Gran.)  in  words  of  Greek  derivation,  as  a preposition  in 
composition,  has  a privative  or  negative  sense;  as  acata- 
Icctic,  Ac. ; in  Saxon  words  it  is  equivalent  to  on  or  in,  as 
ashore,  abed,  Ac. 

a (Min/.)  marked  thus,  A,  U used  in  prescriptions  for  the 
Greek  preposition  «>«,  each,  as  A,  or  AJE.P.  of  each,  i.  e. 
of  each  ingredient,  equal  parts. 

a (Alch.)  i.  e.  «,  alpha , stands  for  the  restitution  of  a long 
life,  omega , for  the  end. 

AABA*N  (Chem.)  lead. 

AA'M  (Toin.)  a liquid  measure  at  Amsterdam,  containing 
about  sixty -three  pounds  Avoirdupois  weight. 

AA'NES  (A/us.)  the  modes  and  tones  of  tho  modern 
Greeks. 

AAVO'KA  (/lot.)  a species  of  palm. 

AB  (Ant.),  as  a preposition,  is  employed  with  nouns  to 
denote  a relation,  office,  Ac.  after  the  same  manner  us  a ; 
as,  ab  epistolis , a scribe  or  secretary,  to  be  found  on  inscrip- 
tions and  elsewhere.  SEX.  POM PEI U8*  SEX.  F.  FELIX. 
SEX.  POMPEII.  AB.  EPISTOLIS.  Sextus  Pumpeius 
SextiJUiru , Felix  Sexti  Pompeii  ab  epistolis.  [vide 

Ab  ( Archaol .)  as  an  abbreviation,  stands  for  abbot  or  abbey, 
and  when  affixed  to  the  names  of  places,  it  shows,  probably, 
that  they  belonged  to  some  abbey.  Blount. 

Ab  (CAros.)  the  fifth  month  of  the^Jewish  sacred  year,  and 
the  eleventh  of  the  civil  year. 

A'BAB  (Mil.)  a sort  of  nulitia  among  the  Turks. 

ABA'BILO  (My.)  or  Abibil ; an  unknown  or  fabulous 
bird,  mentioned  in  the  Koran.  Said  lien  Giabin  asserts 
that  it  had  the  beak  of  a bird  and  the  foot  of  a dog. 
Bock.  Hierox.  1.  6,  c.  14. 

A'BACA  (Com.)  a sort  of  hemp  or  flax,  prepared  from  an 
Indian  plantain. 

ABACINA'HE  (Archtcul.)  to  deprive  of  one's  eyes,  parti- 
cularly by  red  not  irons,  which  the  Italians  call  bacini. 

ABACPSTA  (Archecol)  ratiocinator , in  the  East 

atgorida , in  Italian,  abbachiere , and  abbachista  ; an  arith- 
metician, or  one  who  addicted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  ‘ 
abacus.  “ Abacuni  certe  primus  Gcbertus  a Saracen  i s 
capictis  regulas  dedit,  qua:  a sudantibus  Abacistis  vix 
intelliguntur.”  Will.  Malmcsb.  I/ist.  An*l.  1.  2,  c.  10. 

ABA'CK  (Mar.)  the  situation  of  the  sails  of  a ship  when 
they  are  pressed  against  the  masts  by  the  force  of  the 
wind ; so  the  sails  are  said  to  he  taken  aback  when  by  a 
change  of  wind  or  otherwise  they  are  put  into  that  situa- 
tion, or  laid  aback  to  effect  an  immediate  retreat. 

• A 'BA COT  (Archaol.)  a cap  of  state  in  the  form  of  a 
double  crown,  worn  by  the  ancient  kings  of  England. 
Chron.  An.  1403. 

ABA'CTOIl  (Archaol.)  from  abigo , to  drive  away;  a stealer 
of  cattle  in  herds  or  large  numbers,  in  distinction  from 
the  fur,  or  thief,  who  took  one  or  two.  /sidor.  JCtumol. 

I .12. 

A'BACUS  (ylnt.)  from  m, ,&«**<,  i.  e.  «,  nriv.  and 

not  having  a basis  or  stand : I.  A cup-board  or  board  fixed 


against  the  wall,  on  which  were  placed  tho  cups  and  vessels 
for  supper.  Juv.  Sat.  3,  v.  203. 

I yet  ut  er at  Cadre  /'fWuW  suitor,  urctoii  tts 

OrnamtMum  abaci. 

Cic.  in  Vcrr.  1.  *.  c.  16 ; ire.  1.  39,  c.  7 : Plin.  I 37,  c.  2; 
Iiuleng.  ilelmprral.  Horn.  1.  M,  c.  3+ ; Salma at!  Jus.  Atlic 
et  Rom.  c.  23.  2.  A draught  or  dice-board,  on  wliich  tlie 
ancients  used  to  play  with  dice  or  small  stones.  Macrob. 
Saturn.  I.  5;  Stuck.  Ant.  Conviv.  1.  II,  c.  16;  Buleng.  dc 
Lud.  Vet.  c.  58. 

Abacus  (A/ nth.)  Heb.  p2H,  abak.  “ Mensula  hyalini  pul- 
veris  respersione  colorata,  in  qua  calculators  numeros  et 
figuras  del  in  cant.”  Mart.  Capell.  de  Septem.  Lib.  Art.  1. 6. 
Pen.  Sat.  1,  v.  131. 

Sec  qu i abac*  nunwnu  ft  «rtu  in  puletrt  m flat 

Scii  niirxx  la frr. 

The  abacus  was  an  instrument  for  calculations,  used, 
with  some  variations,  both  by  the  ancients  und  moderns, 
consisting  of  a board  of  an  oblong  figure,  divided  by 
several  lines  or  wires,  and  mounted  with  an  equal  number 
of  little  ivory  balls  or  pegs,  by  the  arrangement  of  which 
they  expressed  units,  tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  Ac.  ac- 
cording to  the  subjoined  figure. 

10,000 
1000 
100 
10 
1 


-+  • 


The  value  of  each  ball  or  peg  on  the  lowest  line  is  1,  on 
the  second  10,  on  the  third  100,  on  the  fourth  1000,  on 
the  fifth  10,000  ; and  the  balls  in  the  middle  spaces  signify 
half  as  much  as  each  of  those  in  the  lines  above  them:  the 
amount  of  all  the  balls  represented  in  the  above  figure 
will,  therefore,  be  37,391.  Bud.  in  Pandect,  p.  128;  l ola- 
terran.  Comm.  Urban,  p.  1033;  Ferret.  Mus.  Lapid.  1.  I, 
Mentor.  S3;  Ve Iter.  Rer.  Vindel.  p.  221  ; Ful.  Ur  tin.  et 
Ciaccon.  in  Expire.  Inter.  DiuUiana  et  Lib.  de  Xu  rum. ; 
Ant.  Augustin.  Xumit.  Dial.  9 ; Pignor.  Comm,  de  Sere. 
p.  339. 

Abacus  Pythagoricus  (Ariih.)  the  table  of  Pythagoras, 
for  the  more  easy  learning  of  numbers  and  calculations, 
similar  to  our  multiplication  table. 

Abacus  Logisticus,  a right-angled  triangle,  whose  sides, 
about  the  right  angle,  contain  all  the  numbers  from  J to 
GO,  and  its  area,  the  products  of  each  two  of  the  opposite 
numbers  : also  called  a canon  of  sexagesimals , which  is  in 
fact  a multiplication  table  carried  to  60  both  ways. 

Abacus,  also  Arithmetic  itself,  according  to  Lucas  Pac- 
ciolus,  probably  contracted  from  Arabicus. 

Abacus  (Archit.)  or  Abaciscus,  the  upper  member  of  the 
capital  of  a column,  which  serves  as  a crowning  to  the 
whole.  The  invention  is  ascribed  to  Callimachus,  a statuary 
of  Athens,  who  took  the  idea  from  an  acanthus  growing 
out  from  a basket  covered  with  a tile,  so  as  to  form  a kina 
of  scroll  after  the  shape  of  the  tile,  whence  he  made  tlie 
abacus  to  be  represented  by  the  tile,  the  acanthus  by  the 
volutes,  and  the  basket  by  the  body  of  the  capital.  In 
the  Tuscan,  Doric,  and  Ionic  orders,  the  Abacus  is  most 
commonly  square  ; but  in  the  Corinthian  and  Composite 
orders  its  figure  varies,  the  four  faces  being  circular,  and 
hollowed  inwards,  the  four  corners  cut  off,  y 
as  iu  the  annexed  figure,  where  a b c d re-  * 
present  a square,  equal  to  the  plinth  of  the 
base ; ab,  be,  c d,  and  a d,  the  circular 
arches,  drawn  from  centres  that  arc  the 
vertices  of  equilateral  triangles : then  if  the  t 
ends  of  the  arches  be  cut  off  by  the  equal 
lines  A B,  CD,  E F,  G H,  the  figure  ABCDEFGH 


ABA 


ABA 


is  a section  of  the  abacus.  The  term  abacus  is  applied  to 
different  members  by  different  writers.  Vitruv . 1.  4,  c.  1 ; 
Scare.  Epist.  87 ; Bald,  Let.  Vitruv. ; Pallad.  de  Arehit . 1.1, 
Ac.;  Scamot.  del!  Archit.  Univ.  Part  8.  1.  6,  c.  29,  Ac. 

Abacus  (Mu#.)  a key-board  or  instrument  of  ancient  in- 
vention, for  dividing  the  intervals  of  the  octave* 

Abacus  et  PatmuUe,  an  ancient  contrivance,  by  which  the 
strings  of  the  polyplectra,  or  many-stringed  instruments, 
were  struck  with  a plectrum  made  of  auills. 

Abacus  Harmonicut , the  structure  and  disposition  of  the 
keys  of  a musical  instrument,  cither  to  be  touched  with  the 
bauds  or  the  feet,  according  to  Kircher. 

Abacus  Major  (A/in.)  a trough  in  which  the  ore  is  washed. 
Apric.  dr.  Re.  Metal.  I.  8. 

A13ADA  ( Zool .)  an  animal  on  the  coast  of  Bengal  with 
two  horns,  one  on  the  forehead,  and  one  on  the  neck.  It 
is  said  to  be  about  the  size  of  a fowl,  having  the  tail  of  an 
ox,  and  the  mane  and  head  of  an  horse ; but  the  existence 
of  such  an  animal  is  not  yet  ascertained. 

ABA'FT  (Afar.)  the  hinder  part  of  a ship;  as,  abajt  the 
main-mast,  i.  e.  nearer  to  the  stem. 

Abaft  the  beam,  i.  e.  the  relative  situation  of  an  object 
in  some  part  of  the  horizon,  contained  between  a line 
drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  keel,  and  the  point  to  which 
the  ship's  stem  is  directed. 

A'BAGUN  (Or.)  or  the  stately  abbot,  as  its  name  imports, 
is  an  Ethiopian  bird,  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and  for  a 
sort  of  horn  growing  on  its  head,  instead  of  a crest,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  a mitre.  Lobo.  Eclat,  p.  71. 

A'BAJOL'H  (Archit.)  a sky-light  or  small  sloping  aperture, 
which  U made  in  the  walls  of  prisons  and  subterraneous 
buildings  for  the  reception  of  ligut. 

ABA’JSIK  (CAr«.)  another  name  for  Spodium. 

AB ALIEN. VTIO  (Ant.)  est  tjut  rei  qua  est  mancipi , aut 
traditio  alteri  nexu ; a sort  of  alienation,  a legal  cession 
or  transfer  to  another  of  that  which  one  holds  in  one’s  own 
right.  The  effects  called  here  res  mancipi  were  cattle, 
slaves,  and  other  possessions  within  the  Italian  territories. 
The  formula  called  traditio  nexu  was  a formal  renunciation 
either  in  the  presence  of  a magistrate,  or  by  the  ceremony 
of  weights  and  money  in  hand.  Cic.  Ton.  c.  as  ; {//«.  ju.  , 
stitut.  c.  19;  Augustin,  ad  Leg . xii.  Tab.  § 25;  lu td.  in 
Pandect,  p.  26. 

ABALIENATTUS  (Med.)  corrupted  ; Membra  abalienata, 
limbs  dead  or  benumbed.  Celsus ; Scribonius  Largus. 

to  ABANDON  (Mil.)  to  leave  a place  to  the  mercy  of 
an  enemy. 

ABANDONED  (Lata)  an  epithet  for  goods  knowingly  and 
willingly  renounced  by  the  proprietor ; also  for  lands  which 
the  sea  has  retired  from  and  left  dry. 

ABANDONING  (Law)  the  voluntary  or  forcible  yielding 
the  possession  of  goods:  if  to  creditors  it  is  termed  cession; 
if  in  order  to  be  free  from  the  charges  to  which  one  is  sub- 
ject by  possessing  them,  it  is  called  giving  up. 

ABA'NDUM  (Archceol.)  abandonum,  res  in  bannum  missa  ; 
in  French,  chose  abandonnee  : any  thinj*  confiscated  or  pro- 
scribed, from  the  three  words  a ban  don , i.  e.  given  to  the  ban. 

A'BANET  ( Ant ,)  or  A6netf  Dias,  a girdle  that 

priests  wore  among  the  .lews. 

ABA'NGA  (But.)  or  Palma  Ad//  / a species  of  palm-tree 
in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas.  C.  Bauh. 

ABAPTl'STON  (Surg.)  vcl  Abaptista,  r.rw,  from  «, 
priv.  and  frunfy,  mergo , to  sink  ; a kind  of  trepan  made  so 
as  not  to  sink  into  the  brain.  Gal.  de  Meth.  Med . 1. 4,  c.  6. 

ABA'REA  (Archtrot.)  a sort  of  shoe  among  the  Spaniards. 

ABARE'MO  Temo  (Bat.)  a tree  which  grows  in  Brazil, 
the  roots  of  which  are  a deep  red,  and  its  bark  of  an  ash 
colour,  bitter  to  the  taste,  and  yielding  a decoction  fit  for 
the  detersion  of  inveterate  ulcers. 

A'BARI  (Bot.)  Abaro  or  Abarum  ; a great  tree  of  Ethiopia 
that  bears  a fruit  like  a pompion. 


ABARNA'RE  (Archceol ) to  disclose  a crime  to  a magis- 
trate. Leg.  Canut.  a pud  Bromition. 

ABARTA'MSN  ( Min.)  another  name  for  lend. 

ABARTICULATION  (Med.)  a species  of  articulation  of 
the  bones,  admitting  of  a manifest  motion  called  also  diar - 
throsis  and  dearticufatio , to  distinguish  it  from  another  sort 
of  articulation  called  synarthrosis,  which  admits  of  a very 
obscure  motion. 

A'BAS  (Med.)  the  same  as  Epilepsia. 

Abas  (Com.)  a weight  used  in  Persia  for  pearls,  equal  to 
three  grains  and  a half. 

Abas  (/Cn/.)  a species  of  Bombyx. 

ABA'SED  ( Her.)  an  epithet  for  the  vol  or  wing  of  an  eagle, 
turned  downwards  towards  the  point  of  the  shield,  or  when 
the  wings  ore  shut,  the  natural  way  of  bearing  them  be- 
ing to  be  displayed.  A bend,  chevron,  pale,  Ac.  is  said  to 
be  abased  when  their  points  terminate  in  or  below  the 
centre  of  the  shield  ; an  ordinary  is  said  to  be  abased 
when  below  its  due  situation. 

AB.VSIR  (Cheat.)  another  name  for  Spodium. 

ABA'SSI  (Com.)  a Persian  silver  coin  nearly  equal  in  value 
to  a shilling.  Fryer's  Sew  Account  of  India  and  Persia. 

ABA'T-CHAUVfeE  (Com.)  a sort  of  wool  of  subaltern 


quality  in  h ranee. 

to  ABATE  (Law)  from  the  Fr.  Abattre.  I.  To  destroy  or 
remove,  as  to  abate  a nuisance.  Vet.  Sat.  Br.  45 ; St  at. 
Westm.  1.1,  c.  17.  2.  To  defeat,  as  to  abate  a writ  by 
showing  some  error  or  exception.  Brit.  c.  48  ; St  at. 
34  E.  1 ; Stat.  1 1 H.  6,  c.  2 ; Staundf.  P.  CM 48.  3.  To  get 
possession  by  intrusion,  in  contradistinction  to  disseise : 
thus  an  abator  is  one  who  steps  in  between  the  former 
possessor  and  his  heir.  Coke,  in  nis  first  Institutes,  explains 
the  difference  between  the  words  Disseisin,  Abatement , 
Intrusion , Defurciament , Usurpation , and  Perprcslure. 
Bract.  1.  4,  c.  8|  Britt,  c.  51  ; Vet.  S.  B.  1J5;  1 /«*/ 
277,  a. 

to  Abatk  (.Man.)  a horse  is  said  to  abate  when,  working 
upon  curvets,  he  puts  both  his  hind  legs  to  the  ground 
at  once,  and  observes  the  same  exactness  successive!)*. 

ABATE'LEMENT  (Com.)  an  interdict  of  the  Consuls, 
barring  all  merchants  and  dealers  of  the  French  nation 
from  carrying  on  any  trade,  who  disavow  their  bargain* 
or  refuse  to  pay  their  debts. 

ABATEMENT  (Law)  1.  The  act  of  abating  in  the  different 
?€iw,,  of  the  verb,  [vide  Abate ] 2.  A pka  in  abatement 
is  a plea  vut  in  by  the  defendant,  praying  that  the  writ  or 
plaint  may  ao*te,  that  is,  that  the  suit  of  the  plaintiff  may 
cease  for  the  time  being.  The  following  are  the  principal 
picas  in  abatement : 1 . To  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
2.  To  the  person  of  the  plaintiff  in  case  of— a,  outlawry  ; 
b , excommunication ; c,  alienage ; d , attaint,  Ac.  3.  T# 
the  person  of  the  defendant  in  case  of-w>anj 
6 misnomer  ; e.  addition.  4.  To j[; scc‘ount  0f_«,  ,he 
5.  lo  the  count  or  declaratin<'  r _ „r  tK,.  «nr. 
demise  of  the  king:  A 

rVr.ufnT  Ac.  *c,  Thd.  Die. 

I 10  c I sect  3;  Co.  Lit.  303,  a.  ,,  , 

Abatement  (Her.)  a certain  mark  of  disgrace  added  to 
the  coat-armours  of  certain  persons.  Abatements  arc  called 
in  Latin  Diminutions  vel  Ducernula  Armorum,  of  which 
Guillim  mentions  nine  different  sorts,  as  follow : l.  Inc 

Dci/\  exactly  a «ioare  in  the  middle  of  the  coat.  2.  An 
Escutcheon  reversed,  or  a small  escutcheon  turned  upside 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  coat.  3.  A Point  ported  dexter, 
when  the  upper  right  comer  of  the  eacutcheon  is  parted 
from  the  whole.  4.  A Point  in  Point,  when  the  » <l.  of 
two  arched  lines  are  joined  in  the  middle  of  the  escutcheon 
so  as  to  part  off  the  base  from  the  rest.  5.  A Joint  ( hum- 
pane,  or  a hollow  arched  line  cutting  off  the  base  of  the 
escutcheon.  6.  A Plain  Point,  or  a straight  line  parting 
a 2 
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off  the  base  of  the  escutcheon.  7.  A Gore , or  two  hollow  I 
lines  between  the  sinister  chief  and  the  sinister  base.  8.  A 
Gusset , or  a line  sloping  a little,  and  then  pemendicular 
from  the  upper  corner  to  the  bottom  or  base.  Tncse  eight 
Abatements,  if  ever  they  were  used,  required  to  be  of  a 
stained  colour,  t.  r.  Sanjptine  or  Tenne ; but  it  is  supposed 
by  modem  heraldic  writers  that  these  distinctions  were 
only  imaginary.  9.  The  ninth  and  last  abatement  is  when 
the  whole  coat  is  reversed,  which  was  never  done  but  to  a 
traitor.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  arms  of 
Sir  Andrew  de  Harcla,  Knt.  who  for  his  treachery  towards 
his  master  king  Edward  II,  by  taking  a bribe  from  the 
Scots,  was  first  degraded,  then  drawn, 
hanged,  beheaded,  and  Quartered,  in  1822. 

He  beareth  White,  a lied  Cross , and,  in  the 
first  quarter,  a Black  Martlet,  according  to 
the  annexed  cut.  Selden.  Tit.  of  Honour , 
p.  887,  888;  Guill.  I) up.  of  HeraUl. 

Abatement  (Com.)  or  Rebate.  1.  A discount  in  the  price 
of  commodities  when  the  buyer  advances  the  sum  directly 
for  which  he  might  have  taken  time.  2.  A deduction  from 
the  duties  paid  for  goods,  when  they  are  found  to  have 
been  damaged. 

A'BATIS  (Arch&ol.)  he  who  measures  out  com  with  batis, 
i.  e.  mensuris,  an  avener  or  steward  of  the  stables. 

Abatis  (Mi/.)  or  Abbatis,  an  intrenchment  formed  by  trees 
felled  und  laid  together. 

ABATOR  (Late)  one  who  intrudes  into  houses  or  lands 
that  arc  void  by  the  death  of  the  former  possessor,  and  not 
yet  entered  upon  by  his  heir.  1 Inst.  sect.  475. 

A'BATOS  from  *,  priv.  and  eot  to  go,  viz.  in- 

accessible, an  epithet  for  a rock  or  island  of  the  Nile 
on  which  none  dare  set  foot  but  the  priests ; the  same 
epithet  was  applied  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  tem- 
ple, called  by  tne  Latins  Penetralia. 

Lucan.  1.  10,  v.  323. 

I fine  ofc.il.in  114181  fiAlni  mrul  iwxmncla  wit ut  a 
Terra  potent,  primal  until  pavuua  tumullvt. 


Sen.  Nat.  Quest.  1.4,  c.  6 ; Pest,  de  Signif  Verb. 

A BATTUTA  (Mus.)  an  Italia**  expression  employed  in 
music  books  after  a break  in  the  time  of  any  piece,  signify- 
,r'6  that  the  time  is  to  be  beaten  as  before 
ABA1  Url/A  trchetxd. 


) on  epithet  for  any  thing  dim* 
icularly  money,  as  moneta  ab*™*** 


nished  in  value,  part 
clipt  money. 

A'BATUllES  (5y>ori.)  the  sprigs  or  gras*  the  stag 
throws  down  in  passing  by. 

A BA' VI  (Bat.)  a large  tree  in  Ethiopia,  bearing  fruit 
like  a gourd.  Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

ABB  (Mech.)  or  Abtvool,  the  yam  of  a weaver’s  warp. 

(L’cc.)  Abbatia,  the  government  of  an  abbey. 
Window.  ) 0045  the  muscles  of  the  eye. 

A'BBATIS  (Mil.)  vide  Atom. 

A BBE\  (£a.)  a religious  houst,  under  the  government 
of  an  abbot:  anciently  one  third  of  the  feneficra  in 
England  were,  by  the  Poire,  grant,  appropriated  to  the 
abbeys,  und  other  religious  house.,  which  at  ih„ir  diwolu- 
tion  amounted  to  the  number  of  lyo,  that  became  lay-fees, 
the  revenue  of  which  were  from  ‘JO 01.  to  3,500/.  per  annum, 
amounting  on  an  average  calculation  to  2, £53,00 OL  per 
annum.  Burn.  Hist.  Ref 

A'BBOT  (Lee.)  Abbas,  Abbat,  from  Abba,  Father,  the  head 
or  governor  o!  an  abbey,  of  which  there  were  different 
descriptions  ; os, — Bishop  Abbots , whose  abbeys  have  been 
erected  into  bishopricks Cardinal  Abbots , who  are  also 
cardinals;  ( ommendatory  Abbots,  or  bishops  in  comnten - 
darn,  who  are  seculars,  performing  no  spiritual  office,  and 
having  no  spiritual  jurisdiction,  although  they  have  under- 
gone the  tonsure,  and  are  obliged  by  their  bulls  to  take 


orders  when  they  come  of  age ; — Croziered  Abbots , such 
as  bear  the  crozicr  or  staff ; — Mitred  / Ibbots , i.e.  sovereign 
or  general  abbots,  who  were  lords  of  parliament,  and  in- 
dependent of  any  person  but  the  pope.  They  were  called 
mitred,  from  the  mitre  which  they  wore ; — Sccundary 
Abbots , the  same  as  priors ; — Regular  Abbots,  real  monks, 
who  have  taken  the  vow,  and  wear  the  habits. 

Abbot  ( Polit .)  or  Abbot  <fthc  people,  a chief  in  the  republic 
of  Genoa,  who  was  chosen  by  the  people  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

ABBREVIATED  (Dot.)  abbreviatusf  an  epithet  for  the 
perianth;  perianthium  abbreviation,  an  abbreviated  perianth, 
when  it  is  shorter  than  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  as  in  PuL 
monaria  maritima.  Linn.  Phil.  Bot. 

ABBREVIATION  (Gram.)  a contracted  manner  of  writing 
words  so  as  to  retain  only  single  letters.  Such  abbrevia- 
tions were  common  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Bi 
i they  are  now  among  the  moderns. 

Greek  Abbreviations  on  Coins , Inscriptions,  Sfc. 

A. 

A.  ajaOij,  "Arrut,  ’AOqvij,  ap\orrvc,  'A aia.  A.  BAI.  ’A  vntrdrpu 

Ba/nX(4*c.  AB.  ABA.  ABA  tL.  A DAK  AIN.  Aflacaivunir.  AB. 

ABA.  A BAIT.  *A0/i»ptT*wx.  AB.  A BY.  A BY  AH. 

ABP.  ’Aflporovop.  At’.  ATAOO.  ’Ayaflnch'oi'f.  ATP. 

‘Af  (nirna.  AOllNA.  ’AOifuauJr.  AAEZ.’AAda^pfn.  A A EX- 
AN.  ‘AXt&ivLuarii,  'AXl^V^S  A AEJEANaPOY.  ‘AXtlatJpov- 
voXiuc.  A MAC.  'Apattia.  ANAZ.  'AvaZapfl*.  ANE6H.  «TW* 
0i ftt.  ANOHA.  'A»'0aiWof.  ANOY.  *A»-0vjr«rtfc.  ProctmsuL 
ANKYP.  ’Avici’pag.  ANOC.  dvBfmTOC-  ANT.  ANTlO.  'Avrio- 
xl*v.  ANTI.  'Amepartfjti.  ANT.AVTU.  A vn*vutvft.  AnO. 

‘ A xoXXiyapi  t*.  AIIOA. 'Ax^X-martf*-.  API*.  ’Apyaiof.  API S. 
'Apirog.  AI*X.  ASK  A A.  'A<rjcaA<i»>,i>iJii',  ASKAR. 

’AarX^***-  A2KA.  ’Aa«Xij*iu£*.  ASIA.  ‘Aaiapgci.  ASY. 
*Aov\«c,  ’AmiXa.  AYP.  'AuppAioc.  AYTOK.  A»rodfpar«*p.  AY. 
AYTO.  AYTON.'AtSro^of. 

• B. 

B.  BAA.  B«UP<0C)  Valerius.  B.  BEA.  BtXHror.  B.  NEQ.  ii{Stu- 
mSym,v.  BA.  Ba'^M.  BA.  BAS.  BA  SI.  |3a*iXjt^,  flaviAia. 
BOYS.  Btlutf/p/rwV. 

r. 

r.  ypdp/uirutic,  ytpovciac.  TOPTf.  roprvvluv.  TP.  TPA-TPAM. 

ypapparivf. 

A. 

A.  lif.  AAK.  AaruM(.  AAM.  ioftaaia.  ARM.  /ifpoc-  ARMHT. 
A^pifrijfi.  AB3IOCTP.  Ai parpeir*.  A1AAOY.  fia( uponav of. 
AIK.  liKaioc.  AIONY.  Aiovi mtu.  APOYC.  ApovatXXar,  Dm- 
tilLim.  AUP.  !uipa. 

B. 

E.  Eli.  hri.  EAEYO.  (Xiv0/pae.  B*0.  /$***fa.  BPMO.  Eppo- 
nXirwii.  EPMOK.  Ep poiXiovc-  ETO.  trug.  EY.  tvmflijf. 
EYT.  tvytvi*C‘  E^.EtK.  EfunW.  EX.  txorrof. 

U. 

HT.  RTS.  nytfibvoc.  HPAK.  HpaicXctfw,  IlpaxX4«jroXir**»>. 

0. 

ft.  fliuv.  OA.  Oafli'wv.  01.  Ovydrap. 

1. 

I.IO.IOT.  lAtdf,  Julius.  I.  IC.  ICT.  ICTP.  'Irpo**,  *I«rpy.  IB. 
Upnc,  If  pa,  UpowoXiruv.  IHL*  ’lapaqX.  ILHM.  ’IipMtraXifp. 
1AI.  IXkW.  10.  'ludrvifc.  ION.  IIIII.  irru»,  irror. 

IC.  'IifffJc-  ICO.  ICOM.  'Irpia. 

K. 

K.  KiXuk,  Cilicia.  Kuivrof,  Quintus.  K.  KAI.  KAIC.  Kafoap. 
KAIAP.  Rairafxiac,  Kmvap«c,  Kaiaapiwv.  KAA.  KaXa- 
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edlrtp.  KANO.  Kavofltrwy.  KANO0.  X ayo9alw.  KAIIITO. 
K4Wtro\Utn>.  K A C.  KaWof,  C<wiw.  KACTAB.  Kaw/JaXiw. 
KE.  K itxapnc,  Orsons.  KEA.  KiXch,  Cefsi.  KIAB.  KiAjSiacwa’. 
KA.  KXat^wf,  Claudius.  KAAYA.  KXai'?niiroXiirwV.  KAAZOM. 
K XaZcfitviuv.  KOI.  Kwt'iit'.  KOM.  K opttut*,  K optviuy,  K« ppa- 
yiuVtt  tLoppotu.  KOflT.  KOIITIT.  KoirrtrJv.  KC>  KJptof. 
KT1C*  Knew,  Krai.  IT*  KYIN.  Krfivroc,  Quintus.  KY.  KYII. 
Kvxpivv.  KYAQ.  Kv?uivuir*v.  KYZ,  KYZI.  KY0O. 

KvtforcXiMC.  KYXO.  KrvoiruXtrwv. 

A. 

A.  AI.  AIK.  Auc/noc,  £,ici«?w.  A.  AOY.  AOYK.  Atfciof,  .Lucian. 
AAO.  A AO  A.  AAOAIK.  AaoLrtW.  AEII.  Amt/Zh,  f^jndi.  AIB. 
AIBAX.  Ai^aV*,  A</?aVy.  AOITEI.  AeyyiiKH,  Longini.  AYKO. 
AviOfoXiriJt*. 


CEB  EX.  EtfkywrtSy.  CEABY.  CBAEYK,  EiXrrwW.  CBOY. 
Xtmrpdc,  Sevens.  CEUT.  Zfirrtpitt,  Sepiimio.  CEP.  Ztpeix, 
Servia.  Cl.  CIH.  CIIIY.  XnrvXa,  Sipylo.  1 1 KIN.  2«*t  win,  Si - 
einnio.  CMY.  CMYP.  'LpvpvauLy.  CO.  CO*.  CO*I.  CO*IC. 
eoft-rS.  COYA.  ZoaXtruri*,  Su/picio.  CTPOC.  msrjpf  CTE*ANH. 
■Zrtfavi tfop*.  CTPAB.  Xrp4j3art»c.  CTPATOXI.  Srporoanc?, 
IffNirwinfli-i.  COT.  2m rqfH. 

T. 

T.  Tavpov,  Tim,  Tito,  riv.  TA.  TAT.  rarutvi.  TAX.  rayu- 
ypaimy,  TAXI.  ravirtiv.  TAPC.  rape*.  TEM.  Tt/tiyu.  TEX- 
TYP.  TtvrvpirJv.  TU.  rijv.  TIAX.  Tiavwv.  TI.  TIB.  TIBHP. 
TtfMptoc,  Ttfiipi*,  Tiberius,  Tiberiv , Tifitptivy.  TOYA.  TwXXIn, 
JUlio.  TPOX.  T/hj xpw»*.  ‘HP.  Tt ip*. 


M.  M apsoc,  Marcus,  Vasputytayg,  MoVij.  MA.  ManWww.  MATN. 
MATNH.  M ayvnrJr.  MAI  AX.  M AIAXA.  Mauivfpo^,  Malay- 
Ipov.  MAP.  Mapaviac.  MEM*.  MENA.  Mivnrwv. 

MEN  E.  MivrXaVrwf.  MENU*.  MicofiA*.  MECCA  A.  Mttf  adXivn, 
Mcssalina . ME.  MPT.  MKTP.  METPOII.  McrpoaroXjf,  MirpoW- 
METIIAl.  MHTPOAQ.  MijrpoZwpi*.  MHP. 

p ifryp.  MPC.  pifrpoc.  MYP.  Mi'p^rro^.  MYPIXA. 

BCYTI.  M rriXtyaiwy. 


YU.  M. 
"Yirup. 


YIIA.  *Y rarof,  uiraropixijv,  Consul,  Qjnsularem. 
YC.  mo;. 

*. 


Till. 


♦.  *AB.  Fabio.  *AX.  ♦avW«,  Fanaio.  *HCT.  ♦»»*(*, 

Festo.  *1.  ♦iXoToXi,  *«Xo>r«V^po c.  *IAO.  *A. 

♦AA.  *AAO.  *AAOY.  *\a«u w,  Flavio , *Xa«tiwy.  *0.  *OK. 
♦OKA.  *p<aiwr.  Goltz.  Grax et  Thesaur.  / Vaillant  Xumit- 
mut.  Grac. ; Montfaufon,  PalttograjJu 


X. 

X.  NE.  XEO.  NEQK.  St*rip*y.  XAIB.  No*# w,  Xai^i kdru,  Xarvin, 
See.  XAKPA2I.  Natpaffirif.  XAY.  NAYAP.  yarap^ico^.  XB. 
WDti(|»C'  XB.  XBAU.  NwffdXfWf,  X»air«\ir«iv.  XE.  XEP. 
TPAI.  StpMtayrj  Tpaiaytf,  A WviaiM  TVajiina.  XEI.  NEIK. 
XEIKOM.  XETKOMHA.  Nitracurp,  NirauMV,  Kiuo^i^iwi'. 
NEOKAIZ.  Nioicaaapfvv.  XEP.  XtpJac,  JVenxr.  XEPAT. 
fitparin.  NIP.  Xiypof,  Niger.  NIKOIIOA.  NucwroXirv*'. 
NY22.  X vaaift. 

O. 

O.  OxtXiayrj,  Orraulu,  Octavii.  OAYM.  OAYMII.  'OXrf^nof,  'OXvji> 
irta.  OMO.  OMOX.  ' Opoveua . OX.  out oj;.  02TTP.  OSTYPIXX. 
o(trp«>'xvrw»>.  Oil.  OwqX«oc,  Ojxlius.  OCTI.  'OeiXuivof,  llasti- 
lianus.  OYAA.  OYAAE.  Otra\tptavv£,  Valerian**,  Ova\ij{,  Va- 
lent. OYHP.  Ov^pof,  Verus.  OYAII.  OcXvia;,  Ufj/itr.  OYA- 
niAX.  OeXiriapM,  Ulpiani.  OYXOC.  ttpavo^. 

II. 

II.  DO.  IION.  IloVrof,  n^Xi«,  FublU.  II.  IIP.  IIPO.  i epic,  xpvrtf. 
IIAA.  UAAA.  ITaXar«.  IIAAAI.  IlaXatTO'W.  DAN.  II aray, 
IIAXH.  llanfyvptri.  IIAXO.  llavowirtSy.  II A NOP.  D avoppt- 
ray.  IIAPO.  IlapOurJf.  IIATP.  Qarpitvy.  DATA.  Ilat;X*., 
ITAYZ.  Dawrarliic.  IIA*AAT.  wafXayoviaf.  IIR.  IIEZ.  Qiir. 
etvmvri»ty.  IIEAOY.  II  HE  AOY.  HtXmruvrtSv.  HEIIA. 

nswapi9iu,y.  nEP.  IIEPr.  IIEPrA.  llipyaftifviSv.  IIE2K.  Hiff- 
ftvvtoc,  Pesecnnius,  lIieKtvtrylttv.  IIHP.  xanjp.  UPC.  irarpop. 
nrx.  Uivapvriniy.  IlOAAt.  IloXXiwvof,  Potliune.  HOMII.  ITop- 
ri/iu,  Pompeii,  UopirtnayiSv,  Ilcpiroyl**v.  IIOXT.  Ilovriif.  110- 
SIA.  Hwti totde.  nP.  IIPR.  IIPEZ.  I1PE2B.  npar^t'm.  IIP. 
UPIZ.  HPIZK.  IIp*<r«*,  Prisci.  HP.  IIPO.  lIpo/3«,  Probo,  ^ rpof, 
wp*rr),  wpmru.  IIPO  A.  DPOA1.  wpotieu.  IIP02Q.  Upoffmn- 
tJv.  UPYT.  flpvrayttof.  nY0.  Dv0ia. 

P. 

POT*.  P«>ov,  Ruji.  PYXA.PYXAA.  Poi^ar*. 

C. 

C.  CE.  CEB.  ( EBA.  CEBA2.  £i|3dToc,  Z«/3a?ij,  £i^a?wi>l  Au- 
gustus, Augusta , Augvstorvm.  C.  CT.  CTP.  CTPA.  CTPAT. 
CTPATU.  vparnyS.  C.  CT.  Zcpiaf  CAB.  Za|l3<iV(f,  Sabini. 
CABIN.  Xafitvla.  CAIT.  Zairr^viiy.  CAAA.  ZaXXui,  ZaX- 
Xowi«,  Sallio,  Sallust  to.  CAAO.  ZaXovmSf,  Sahminus.  CAM  A. 
tapoptlac.  C AMO.  Zapeearivv.  CAT.  Zaropv«iK«,  Saturnine. 
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Homan  Abbreviation  on  Coins , Inscriptions , Sfc.  II 

A. 

A.  Augustus,  Augustalis,  Aulus,  absolvo,  abaolutio,  a per, 
agit,  aiunt,  aliquando,  antique,  ossoiet,  aut.  A.  A.  Au- 
gust!, Augusta.  A.  A.  Aulus  Agcrius;  its  alienum  ; ante 
audita;  apud  agrutn ; aurum;  urgentum.  A.  A.  A.  Au- 
gust!. A.A.A.r.F.  a:re,  argento,  auro,  flando,  feriundo, 
vel  flavo  feriundo.  A.  A.  A.F.QU.TY.  auri,  argenti,  ®ris 
flator,  fabrics  Quirinalis  Tyborini.  A.  A.C.  ante  auditam 
causam.  A.A.S.L.M.  apud  agrum  sibi  loco  monumenti. 
A.AV.  alter  ambove.  A.B.  alia  bona.  ABN.  Abnepos. 
ABS.  absolutus.  A.  B.  V.  d bono  viro.  AB.  U.  C.  ab  urbe 
condita.  AC.  actio.  A.C.  alius  civis,  acta  causa.  ACB. 
actionibua.  ACC.  accepts,  acccptat,  acceperat.  ACC9. 
accusatio.  AC.D.N.  actione  Domini  nostri.  AC.D.Q.P.T. 
actione  dotis,  (jure  tibi  petitur.  ACII.  Achairo.  ACIX. 
actionem.  AC.L.  AQ.  actio  iegis  Aquili®.  ACM.  ac- 
tionem. ACO.  accusatio.  ACON.  actionem,  vet  ac- 
tionum,  A.COSS.Cl.  si  consulibus  civitatum.  AC.P. 
actor  provincis.  AC.P.  R.  actor  Provinci®  Roman®. 
A.C.  P.  VI.  ad  caput  pedes  sex.  A.CSL.  a consulibus. 
A.C.S.L.E.C.  d Consiliariis  sue  legionis  ft  civitatis. 
ACT. actor, I'c/auctoritos.  ACT.T.  auctorilas  tua.  ACTI. 
actionem.  A.C.V.  u claro  viro.  A- CUB.  AUGG.  a 
cubiculis  Augustorum.  AD.  adest,  vel  adjutor.  A.D. 
ante  diem.  AD.D.  ad  discenduiu,  vel  ad  discordiam. 
AD.  E.  ad  cflectorcm,  vel  ad  exactorcm,  vel  ad  extorrem. 
AD.F.  ad  fincm,  vel  ad  frontem.  ADJ.  adjutor.  ADI  AB. 
Adiabcnicus.  ADJ.  P.  adjutor  patri®,  vel  populi,  vel  pro- 
vincis. AD  L ad  locum.  ADLR.  adulteravit.  ADN. 
adnepoe.  ADOP.ee/ADP.adoptivtis.  A. D.P.  ante  dieiu 
pridie.  AD. P. XII.  ad  pedes  duodecim.  AD.QS.  ad  j 
Qusstores.  AD.QSR.  ad  Qusstorem.  AD.QU.  ad  Qu®- 
storem,  vel  ad  qu®$tionem.  ADV.  ad  vers  uni-  .ED.  ®des. 
JE.  D.  sdera  dedicavit.  /EDIL.  /Edilea.  /EDIL.  CUR.  ‘ 
ALdilis  curulis.  iEDIT.L.  .Edilca.  .ED.IN.M.  ®dea  in-  . 
scripsit  mercede.  /ED.  PL.  vEdilis  plcbis.  /ED.S.  ®dibus  ’ 
sacris.  /EG.a*ger.  P.  tcqualis  persona.  /ER.®rarium,  | 
vel  srarii,  arreum.  /ER.COL.  ®re  collato.  .'Ell.  P.  ®rc 
publico.  /ER.ST.  srario  Satumi.  /ET.  slcrnitas.  AF. 
affectus.  A.F.nlit  facto.  A.F.P.lt.  Actumfide  Publici  Ru- 
tilii,  vel  ante  factum,  post  relation,  vel  .Emilus  fecit,  plec- 
titur  Ruttlius.  AFR.  Afiric®.  AG,  agit,  vel  Agrippn,  r el 
agro.  A.G.  Aulus  Gellius.  AGRagitur.  AGll.  F.  Agripp® 
filius.  A.  II.  alius  homo.  A J.ujudice.  AL  alluit.  A.L.ad 
locum,  vel  alia  lege.  A.L.  /E.  nrbitrium  litis  aeatimand®,  vel 
liti  sstimandum.  ALA. LG.  aliA  lege,  vel  legione.  ALE. 
arbitrium  liti  cxaminuml®,  vel  exislimaml®,  vel  existiman- 
dum  AL. III. L.  Alpin®  terti®  legionis.  ALL.  allegata, 

vel  alii  gala.  ALXA.  Alexander.  AM.  amicus.  AMN. 
amicus  noster.  AMN.  amontissimui.  AM. NT.  AMN.  ami- 
cus noster  amantissimus.  AM.P.  amabilis  persona.  A.N. 
annus,  anilis.  ANG. P.  angelus  percussit,  ANM.  anima. 
AN.M.  actionem  mandati.  AN.N.  ante  noctem.  ANN. 
annis.  ANN.P.  annon®  pr®fectus.  ANT.  Antonius,  vel 
antestatus,  ante,  vel  anted.  ANT.T.C.  ante  terminum 
constitutum.  A.O.  alii  omnes  AO.  P.  auro  puro,  vel  auro 
posito.  AP. apud.  A. P.  Antonii  pnetoria.  APA.  amputat®. 
AP.  A.  apud  acta.  A.  P.CLN.  ad  pedes  columns.  Ar.JUD.  j 
apud  judicem.  AP.N.  apud  nos.  APP.  Appius,  appellnt.  | 
APPN.  appellantur.  AP. P.  UKB.  apud  pradectum  urbis.  j 
A.P.  R.C.  anno  post  Rotnam  conditam.  A.P.T.  ad  po-  J 
testa  tern  tuam.  AQUI.S.  Aquiliana  stipilatio.  AQL.  j 
Aquileia.  AQ.MAR.  aqua  marcia.  ARAB.  Arabicus,  ! 
vel  Arabia.  A-RA.MIL.FRU.  il  rationibus  militoria  fru-  ] 
menti.  ARC.  area.  ARG.  argumentum.  ARM.  Arme-  || 
nia,  vel  Armcnicus.  ARM.E.  anna  ejus.  ARM.P.  arm  a j 
publics.  AR.W.D.D.  Anna  votivu  dono  dedit.  A.S.  ,j 
a auis.  A.S.L.F.  d sua  lege  fecit.  A.S.TT.  a supra  tectis.  | 
A.T.  autoritas  tua.  A.TE.  a tergo.  A.T.M.D.O.  aio  I 


te  mihi  dare  oportere.  A. TP.  annuo  tempore.  A.TT* 
ante  titulum.  ATQ-  atque.  ATR.  autoritas,  vel  autor. 
AUG.  Augustus,  tW  augur.  AUC.  aut  AUTR.  auctoritas, 
vel  autor.  AUGG.  Augusti,  viz.  de  duobus.  AUGGG. 
Augustorum,  viz.  de  tribus.  AUG.F.  Augusti  filius. 
AUG.P.  Augusti  puer.  AUG.N.  Augustus  noster,  vel 
Augusti  nepos.  AUG.CUH.  IIP.  Augustalis  curator 
rcipub.  AUG.  ET.Q. AUG.  Augustalis  et Qu®stor  Augua- 
talium.  AUT. PR.  R.  autoritas  provinces  Romanorum. 

A.  X.  annis  decern. 

B. 

B.  Balbus,  Brutus,  bonus,  bona,  bon®,  bene,  Bacchus. 

B. A.  bonain  actionem,  bonis  amabilis,  bonis  auguriis, 
bonis  avibus,  bonis  auspiciis.  B.C.  bunorum  concessura, 
B.D.  bonum  datum.  B.D.S.M.  bone  dc  k meriti.  B.E. 
bonorum  emptor.  B.  E.CA.  bona  cjus  caduca.  B.  E.E. 
bona  ex  cdicto.  B.Ell.  Bona  corum.  B.ER  INT.  vel 
B.E.I.  bona  eorum  inveniuntur.  B.  F..IA.  bona  ejus  in* 
stituta.  BF.  benefecit,  beneficium.  B F.  bonum  factum, 
bona  fides,  bona  filin,  bona  fortuua.  B.  F.C.  bond  fide  con- 
tractum.  BF.  1).  beneficium  dedit.  B.FL.  bonorum  filius. 
B.  F.P.  bon®  fidei  possessor.  BF.COS.  bencficiarius 
Consulis.  BF.PR.  bencficiarius  Pnetoria.  BF.TRIB. 
heneficiarius  Tribuni.  B.GR.  bona  gratia.  B.H.  bonus 
homo,  vel  bona  h®reilitaria,  bonorum  hares.  B.  HTS. 
bonorum  h® red itas.  B.  H.S.I.  bona  hie  sita  invenies.  B.J. 
bonum  judicium.  B.L.  bona  lex.  B.  LB.  bonorum  liberi. 
B.  M.  bon®  memori®,  bona  materia,  bona  matema,  bene 
merenti,  Ac.  B.  MN.  bona  munera.  B.M.F,  beni  merits 
fecit.  B.M.P,  bend  merenti  posuit.  B.MN.  bona  munera. 
B.  M.  F.C.  bend  merenti  faciendum  cunivit.  B.  M.  I*.  C.  bend 
merenti  ponenduni  curavit.  B.  N.  bona  nostra.  BN.  bend, 
bona.  BN.  II. I.  bona  hie  invenies.  B.O.  bend  optime. 
B.P.  bonum  publicum,  bona  paterna,  bonorum  poteatas, 
vel  possess io.  BO. EM.  bonorum  emptores.  B.P.  bona 
possessio,  bonorum  possessor,  vel  bonum  publicum,  bona 
paterna,  bonorum  potesto*.  B.PC.  bona  pecunia.  B.PN. 
bonorum  possessionem.  B.  PO.  Bonorum  possessio.  B.  PR. 
PR.  beneficiarium  pr®fecto  practorio.  B.  PRO.  beneficia* 
rius  Proconsulis.  R.Q.  bona  quanta.  BR.  bonorum. 

B. R.  bonorum  rector.  B.RP.N.  bono  Reipubl.  natus. 
IIR.  SI.  bonorum  servi.  BRT.  Britannicus.  B.8.  bene 
satisfecit,  bona  sua.  B.  T.  bonorum  tutor.  B.V.  bend 
vixit,  bonus  vir,  bonorum  venditor,  bona  vestra,  bona 
vacantia.  B.  V.  A.  boni  viri  arbitratu.  B.  VT.  bona  Ten* 
dita.  B.V.V.  balnea,  vina,  Venus. 

C. 

C.  pro  Caio,  i.  e.  viro.  C.  coionia.  3.  inversa  Caiam  ct 
mulierem  sign.  C.C.  causa  cognita.  C.C.C.  calumni® 
cavend®  causa.  C.  centum.  C9.  Cautio.  CI3.  vel 
CX3.  mille.  33.  quinque  millia.  CCCI333.  centum 
millia.  CCC.T.P.  ter  centum  terr®  pedes.  CA.AM. 
causa  amabilis.  C.ES.AUG.  Cmsar  Augustus.  C/F.SS. 
AUGG.  C®sares  Augusti,  scilicet  dc  duobus.  C/ESSS. 
AUGGG.  Cssares  Augusti,  de  tribus.  CALA.  Caluro- 
nia.  CA.M.V.  causa  uiemorati  viri.  CAP.  capilali*. 
CAR.COJU.  carissims  conjugi.  C.E.C.  colouis  ejus 
coloni®.  CF.L.  celeres.  CEN.A.  censoris  arbitratu. 
CEN.PP.  vel  CENS.  censor  perpetuus.  CENT,  cen- 
turio,  ccnturia.  CENTU.  centuriones.  CESS,  cen- 
sorcs.  C.  F.  Caii  filius.  C.  H.  custos  lucredum.  CIC* 
Cicero.  C.J.C.  Coius  Julius  C®sar.  C IV.  causa  justa. 
CIV.  civilas,  civis.  C.  Hi.  INV.  cubitos  tres  invenies.  C.  ii. 
1NV.  P.  cubitos  duos  invenies  plumbum.  CL.  Claudius. 
CL.V.  clarissimi  viri.  CL.F.  clarissima  filia,  vel  feemina. 

C. L.  Cams  libertus.  C.LARN.  comes  largitionum.  CL. 
COS.DESIG.  Claudius  (’onsul  designstus  CLS.  claris- 
simus.  CM.  comis.  C. M.  iW  CA.M.  causa  mortis.  C.M. 
capitis  rainutio,  vel  civis  malus.  C-M.D.  centum  millia 
denariorum.  C.M.F.  clarissims  memori®  focraina.  C. 


ABBREVIATION. 


M.L.  centum  millia.  C.M.T.  causa  mali  tui.  C.MT.  cre- 
mentum  multutn.  C.M.V,  clarigini®  memori®  vir.  CN. 
Cncius,  i rl  Cnevius.  C.N.  Coius  noster,  Caesar  n outer, 
dvis  nosier.  C.N.EE.C.C.  c redim  us  non  ease  causam 
convictam.  C9NS.  cautiones.  CNTO.  centenario.  CNT. 
VI.  centenaria  aex.  CO.  conjugi,  controvereia.  C.O. 
ci vitas  omnis.  COH.  cohors.  COL.  colonia,  coloni, 
collega,  collegium.  COM.  cornea.  COM.OB.  Comitia 
Obriziaca.  CON.  consularis.  CON.  SEN.  E.  OH.  PQ.  R. ' 
consensu  Senatus,  equestris  ordinis  Populique  Komani. 
CONS,  vel  CS.  consiharius.  COS.  Consul.  COSS.  Con- i 
sules.  COS.  QUAR.  Consul  quartum,  vel  quarto.  COS.  [ 
DES.  Consul  dcsignatus.  COACT. ABD.  coactua  ab- 
dicavit.  COM. OR.  cornea  orientis.  COMM.CONS.com- 
muni  consensu.  CONJU.  coniunxit.  CONJU. OBQUjE. 
conjugi  obsequentissim®.  CONLIB.conlibertus, conliberta  , 
COH.  Cornelius.  CORP.  corpus.  COHN.  AUKS,  coronas  | 
aureus  COHN,  cornibus.  COSS.S. S.  consulibua  supra 
•criptis.  CONT.  contubernalis.  CQ*  K.  F.  cautumque 
ratum  fore.  C.  R.  civis  Romanus.  CR.  Creticus,  Crispus, 
contractutn,  contrarium.  C.R.C.  cuj us  rei  causa.  C.REP.  j 
causa  reipub.  CRI.  consular!.  CS.  Cosar,  causa,  con- 
siliarius,  communis.  CS.A.  Caesar  Augustus.  CSI.  con-  | 
trovcrsia.  C.S.L.  comes  sacrarum  largitionum.  C.S  FL.  . 
cum  auis  filiia.  C.S. II.  cum  aula  hareuibus.  C.S. S.  cum 
suis  servia.  C.S. P. E.  cum  sua  pecunia  est.  CS. M.  Ca»ar  i 
Maximus.  CT.  caput,  vd  civitas.  C.T.  certo  tempore.  • 
CTR.  c»terum.  CT.R.  civitas  Romana.  CTR.M.  dtri 
mirutu.  CT.  RO.  civitas  Romana.  CTRIO.  ccnturio.  C.V. 
oentum  virum,  vel  clarissimus  vir,  vel  causa  virginum.  CUJ. 
cujus.  CUL.  cuttorcs.  CUR.  curionum,  curiarum,  cursor. 
CUR.  P.  cursus  publicua.  CUR. COL.  curator  colonise. 
CUR.  KAL.  curator  kalendarii.  CUR.P.  P.  curator  pe- 
cunia- publica.  CUR.RP.  curator  reipublic®.  OUST, 
custos. 

D. 

D.  Divus,  Decius,  Decimus,  diebus,  dcvotus,  diutius,  de- 
dicavit.  D.  A.  Divus  Augustus.  D.iE.  de  arario.  D. 
AUG.  Deo  Augusto,  vel  Divo  Augusto.  D.B.M.  de 
ben6  merenlibus.  D. B.J.  diu  benfc  juvantibus.  D.C.S. 
de  consilii  sentcntil  DD.  dedimus,  dcdicatio.  D.  D.  D. 
datus  decrcto  decurionum,  vel  dono  dcdit  dicavit.  D. 
D.D.D.  (lignum  Deo  donum  dedit.  DD.NN.  Domini 
oostri.  D.D.DQ.  dat  dicat  dedicatque.  D.DQ.  dedit, 
donavitque.  D.DQ.S.  Dis  Deabusque  sacrum.  DE.  De- 
cius. DEC.  decurio.  DECB.  December.  D.EE,  dam- : 
natura  esse.  DEG.A.M.  dcgenerat  ) major ib us.  DEGN. 
T.O.  degencrem  te  ostendis.  DES.  vel  DESIG.  dcsignatus. 
DFTI.  defuncti.  DICT.  dictator.  DIG.M.  dignus  mc- 
moria,  vel  morte.  DIL.  dilectus,  vel  dilectisaimus.  D.  M. 
Diis  manibus.  D.M. /E.  Deo  magno  tcterno.  DN. 
dominus,  damnum.  DN.N.  Dominus  noster.  D.O. 
Diis  omnibus,  r el  Deo  Optimo.  D.1M.S.  Diis  inunoriali- 
bus  sacrum.  D.J.S.  Decimus  Julius  Silvanus.  D.OPA. 
data  opera.  DOCS.  Dioclesianus.  DOT.  R.  dotem  re- 
cuperabit.  D.P.  Divus  pius,  Diis  penatibus,  natriis,  vel 
de  periculo,  dotem  petit,  vel devota  persona;  vet  dccrctum 
principis.  D.PEC.  H de  pecuniis  repelundis.  D.  PP.  Deo 
perpetuo.  DPC.  deprecatio.  DPO.  deport atio.  DPF.de 

Eiefecto.  D.P.ORT.  de  parte  orientis.  DPS.  discipulus. 

Q.  denique.  1).Q.  Diis  Quirinalibus.  D.Q.  R.  de  qua  re. 
D.Q.S.  die  quo  supra.  DR.  Drusus.  D.RS.  de  regibus. 
D.RM.  de  Romanis.  D.  R.P.  dare  promittit,  de  republiea. 
DS.  Deus.  D.S.S-  P.  de  sapientia  sua  perficct.  DT.  dun-  i 
taxat,  Jurat.  D.T.G.Q. S.  de  tuo  genio  quod  aentis,  Ac.  | 
D.  V.  devotus  vir,  voter,  vel  Diis  voTcntibus,  vel  dies  quin-  , 
tus.  D.V8.  De®  virgines,  de  virtutibus,  vel  de  verbis. 
DUL.  dulcissimus.  DUS.  devotus,  Ac. 

E. 

E.  eat,  ena,  ejus.  E.B.  ejus  bona.  E.C.  £ comitio,  vel 


capitolio.  E.D.  ejus  domue,  vel  dominus.  E.E.  ease,  ex 
edicto.  E.  F.  ejus  filius.  E.H.  ejus  hares,  ex  haredibus, 
vel  ex  hareditate  eat.  EIMO.  cjusmodi.  E.L.  edita  lex. 
EM.nrlEIM.  cjusmodi.  E.M,  ex  more.  EMP.  emptor. 
E.N.  etiam  nunc,  est  noster,  vet  non.  EN.  enira.  EOR. 
corum.  EP.  epistola.  E.P.  edendura  parcc.  E.P.  epa- 
latio,  £ publico.  EPM.  opitaphium.  EP.M.  epistolam 
mbit.  E.  PP.  et  preparat.  EPS.  episcopus.  EQ.P. 
eques  publicus.  EQ.R.  eques  Romanus.  EQ.M.  equitum 
inagister.  EQ.OR.  equestris  ordiuis.  ER.  erit,  vel  crunt, 

E. R.  A.  ea  res  agitur.  E.K.  B.  ejus  regit  bona.  ERG. 
ergo.  ER.  L.  M . /ETN.  erit  locus  memori®  stem®.  ER P. 
enpiet.  E R.P.  erit  paratus.  E.S.  £ senatu.  E.S.iE.MR. 
e sacra  ®de  Martis.  ET.  etiam.  ET.NC.  et  nunc.  EU. 
ejus.  EUR.  Europa.  E.V.V.  N.VT.V.  E.  ede  ut  vivas,  ne 
vive  ut  edas.  EX.  exigitur.  EX. A. I).  ex  ante  diem. 
EX.B.  S ex  bonis  suis.  EX.C.  ex  consuetudine,  condone, 
condirionc,  &c.  EX.A.D.C.A.  ex  autoritate  (llvi  Canaria 
August!.  EX.  I.Q.  ex  jure  Quiritiura.  EX.M.  ex  raalitii. 
EX.  M I),  ex  mcmoriA  dixi.  EXPR.T.  experientia  tua. 
EX.R.  exactis  regibus.  EX.S.C.  ex  senatus  consulto. 
EX.V.  ex  voto. 

F. 

F.  fecit,  felix,  familia,  fuit,  fit,  figura,  fides,  filius,  Fla- 
vius, Februarius,  fur.  FA.  filia.  FA  Bit.  fubrum,  vel 
fubrorum.  FAC.B.  factum  bend  FAC.C.  faciendum 
curavit.  FA.  F.  factum  feliciter.  FAM.  familiaris.  FAMA. 
familia.  FB.  fabricabant.  F.C.  fidei  commissum,  fiduda, 
tv/  fidei  causa,  vel  fraude  crcditoris,  vel  faciendum  curavit. 
FC.  fecit  vel  fecerunt,  Ac.  FD.M.  tides  mumli.  FE. 
fundamentum,  vel  fortem,  vel  familia.  FEA.  feemina. 
FEB.  Februarius.  F.E  factum  est,  vel  filius  ejus.  F.E.D. 
factum  esse  dicitur.  F. ED.  factum  edicto.  FER.  fccc- 
runt.  FER.LAT.C.  feriarum  latinarura  caurt.  F.F. 
frutris  filius.  F.  FA.  vel  FAM.  filius  familia*.  F.  FBC.  fecit 
fabricatio.  F.FE.  fabricari  fecerunt.  F.F. F.  ferro,  flamma, 
fama,  vel  fortior,  fortuna,  fato.  F.J.  fieri  jussit.  FI.B.  fida 
boni.  FI.C.  fiscum,  vel  fidei  commissum.  FIC.  RP.C. 
fiscum  reipubl.  causa.  FID.  fides.  FID.  D.  fide  dignus. 
FIL.  filius.  HD.  IMP.  fides  imperatoria.  FID. INTEMP, 
fides  intemperata.  FID.P.S.  fides  Pat  rum  Scriptorum. 
FID.P.R,  fides  Populi  Ilomani.  FID.R.  fides  regia. 
FID.  R.P.  fides  reipublic®.  FID.  SER.  fidelis  servus. 

F. JR.  fidei  jussores.  FL.  filius,  flamcn,  Flavius.  FLAM. 
Flaminius,  flamcn,  vel  flamina.  FLAM. DIAL,  vel  FL.D. 
flamcn  Dialis.  FLAM.QI.  flamcn  Quirinalis.  FLAM. 
MART,  flamen  Martialrs.  FLAM.P.H.P.  H.C.  Flamini, 
nrovinciaHisnani®,  provincial!  isnanicaciterioris.  FLAV. 
Flavianus,  vel  Flavia,  tcil  tribus.  FLA.  It.  filia  regia.  FLB. 
flabrum.  FL.P.  flamen  perpetuus.  F.M.  fati  munus,  vel 
fieri  niandavit,  t el  ferit  memoriam,  vel  factum  memoratum. 

F.  M.I.  vd  F.  M. IT.  fati  munus  implcnt,  vel  implcvit.  F. N. 
fides  nostra,  F.  N.C.  fidei  nostr®  commisit,  vel  commissum. 
FN.AGR.  fines  agrorum.  FO.  forum.  FOR.  forte,  vel 
fortis,  vel  forts,  vel  fortuna.  F.  P.  forma  publica,  lama 
publica,  fidei  promissor,  vel  fides  promissa.  F.  PP.  It.  forum 
Populi  Romani*  FR.  frontes,  fratres,  vel  forem.  F.  It.  forum 
Romanum,  regundorum,  vel  regum.  FR.  F.  fratris  filius. 
Fit. COR.  forum  Cornelii.  FIt.J.  forum  Julium.  FILL, 
forum  Livium.  FR.S.  forum  Sempronii.  FRS.  fortis. 
FRMS.  fortissimus.  FU.C.  fraudisve  eaurt.  FUNC.  functus. 

G. 

G.  gaudium,  gens,  genius,  Gellius,  Gaius,  gratia,  Ac.  G, 
AUG.  genio  Augusti.  GAV.V.  gravitos  vera,  vel  vestra. 

G. B.  gens  bona.  G.D.  gens  de&olata.  GD.  gaudium. 
GEN.CORN.  gente  Corneliorum,  Ac.  GENS,  gentes. 
GER.  Germanicus.  G.F.  guln  filiorum,  Germanus  frater, 
German®  fidelis.  GG.  vel  GS.  gesserunt.  GL.  gloria. 
GL.N.L.  gloria  nominis  Latini.  GL.P.  gloria  paren turn, 
t el  patria,  vel  populi.  GL.P.R. gloria  Pop.  Romani,  Ac. 
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GL.S.  Gall ius  Sempronius.  G.M.  gens  mala.  GN. 
gens,  vel  genus.  GN.R.S.  genua  Romani  Senatus. 
GOTH.  Gothicus.  G.  R.  genus  regium,  vel  rarum.  GR. 
gcrens,  vel  gerit.  GR.D.  Grads  dedit,  vel  datum.  Glt.  E. 
gratia  ejus,  Ac.  GRC.  Gnecus.  GR.P.  glorias  purentum. 

G. S.  genio  sacro.  GS.  gravitas,  vel  genua,  t cl  gessit, 
vel  gcsscrunt.  GT.  gentem.  tv/  gentes.  G.T.  gravitas  tua. 
Gu.  genus.  G.V.  Gravis  Valerius.  GX.  grex. 

H. 

H.  Hadrianus,  honcstas,  hie,  h.cc,  hoc,  hferedes,  homo, 
habet,  huic,  hora,  honor.  H /K . M.  haeredem  meum.  ILLS. 
PRC.  hseredes  principis.  H.B.F.  homo  bon®  fidei. 

H. BV.P.  lucreditas,  bonorumvc  possessio.  HC.AM.N. 
hone  amicum  nostrum.  HC.L.  hunc  locum.  IIC.V.  hunc 
virum,  huic  vitae.  H.D.  hie  dedicavit,  dedicarunt,  vel 
dedicaverunt.  H D D.  hos  dono  datur.  IIEL.  Helvetia. 
H.E.M.TBNR.  h®c  eat  memoria  Tribunorum.  HKR.F. 
htrredcm  facit.  I1EU.S.  Herculis  sacrum.  HER.EX.T. 
F.C.  hiercdes  cx  testamento  faciendum  curavit.  H.  HB.P. 
hie  habea  pecuniam.  H.HON.  homo  hone&tus.  H.  J.  hare- 
ditatia  jure,  vel  hercle  juravit,  vel  hie  inveniet.  II.  INS. 
lucres  institutu*.  II. L.  honeato  loco,  hie  locus.  II.L.H. 
N.S.  hie  locus  hacrcdcs  non  sequitur.  II. L. N.  honesto 
loco  natua.  II.  M.  honesta  mulier,  vel  hora  mala,  vel 
hora  mortis.  H.M.D.A.  hoc  mandavit  dari  Augustus. 
H.M.EXT.N.REC.  hoc  monumentuin  externa  non  rccipit. 
H.M.P.  hie  memoria;  poauit,  vel  hoc  monumentum  poauit. 
H.M.S.M.  hie  muter  sua  mortua,  vel  hora  mala  sumpgit 
mnr.un.  IIO.  homo,  tv/  honeatus.  IIO. II.  homo  honestus. 
HOM.  homo.  HOR.  horn.  H.P.  hora  pesaima,  honesta 

eraona,  hie  poauit,  honcstus  puer,  vel  haereditatis  posscssio. 

I.POSS.  harrvditatis  possessor,  vel  possessore*.  Ill’S, 
hora  pessima.  II. R.  honesta  ratio.  HR.  hirrcs.  II.  IiC. 
honest®  recordationis.  H.K.I.P.  hie  requicscit  in  pace. 

H. S.  lure  sit,  hie  sit,  hoc  satis,  hora  sacra,  vel  Herculis 
sacrum.  H.S.E.  hie  situs  est,  vel  hie  aepultua  eat.  H.S.F. 
hoc  sacellum  fecit.  H.SPL.  M.  AUC.  hrcc  sepultura  modu 
aucta.  H.S.V.F.M.  hoc  aibi  vivens  fieri  mandavit.  HU. 
bujus.  H.V.B.  P.  hems  verus  bonorum  possessor. 

I. 

I.  in,  inter,  interdum,  intril,  unum,  Junius,  Julius.  JAD. 
janidudum.  I.AGL.  in  angulo.  JA.RI.  jam  respondi. 

I. B.  in  hrcvl  J.C.  Juris  consultus,  Julius  Cmsur.  J.C.  E.V’. 
justa  causa  esse  videtur.  JD.  Judex,  interdum,  idus,  in- 
dicat um.  I.D.  inferis  diis,  vel  in  dimidio,  vel  juris  dicendi 
juridicendn,  vel  in  domino.  J.D.C.  juris  dicendi  causa. 
IDQ.  idemejuc.  I D.T.S.P.  in  diem  tertium,  sire  perendi- 
num.  ID.  E.  idem  est.  I.E.  interest,  in  eum,  tr/ judex 
esto,  vel  in  ®re.  J.F.  Julii  filius,  vel  in  foro,  Ac.  I.FO.C. 
in  foro  C®saris.  I.FO.  P.  in  foro  pacis,  vel  Palladia.  I.FO. 
TR.  in  forotransitorio.  IFT.  interfuerunt.  IG.  igitur.  I.G. 
in  agro.  J.  11.  justus  homo,  vel  in  honeatateni.  J.  1 1.S.  Jesus 
horuinum  Salvator.  III.  VIR.  Triumviri.  II.V.DD. duurn 
viris  dedicantibus.  l.J.  In  juic,  inibi,  jus  juraudum. 

J. J.J.  justa  judicavit  judicia.  I1R.  integre  rcstituit.  1L. 
iiluslris.  J.  L.  jure  legis,  vrl  in  loco,  vel  justa  lex.  I.L.  A. 
in  loco  absente.  I.L. D.  in  loco  divino,  vel  loco  domus.  j 
I.L. P.  in  loco  publico,  vet  loco  pnrsentc.  I.L. R.  in  loco  i 
religioso.  IL.S.T.  illustris  suhlunitas  tua.  IM.  hymn  us,  I 
jam.  IMP.  Imperafor.  IMPP.  Imperatores,  vis.  deduobus.  ! 
IMPPP.  Imperatores,  viz.  dc  tribus.  I.M.CTT.  in  media  j 
civitate.  l.MM.  immunis.  I.MO.  in  medio.  IMPL.  Im- 
perialis.  I.M.TPL.  in  medio  templo.  1N.D.  interciaum 
diem.  J.X.  EE.  Justum  non  esse,  Ac.  I NT.  vel  INC. 
initio.  IX.  B.M.in  bona  memoria.  1N.FH.P.  VI.  Lat.  VII. 
in  fronte  pedes  sex,  latum  vel  in  latitudinei  cptem.  I XL. 
MA.T.  illustris  mngnificentia  tua.  I NTS.  introeuntes. 
IN.H.H.  in  hoc  honor e.  IN.H.DD.  in  honorctn  dedi- 
catum.  IN.H.M.  in  hoc  magistratu.  IN.II.MM.S.P.S. 


in  hoc  monument©  sunt  pecuniae  sacr®.  IN.M.M.E.  in 
magistratu  mortuus  est.  IN.PR.O.E.  in  prselio  occisus 
est.  I.N.R.L  Jesus  Nazarenus,  rex  Judsorum.  IN. TUT. 
in  tutelam.  IN./ER.PP.R.  inairario  I’ontificum  Rooiano- 
rum.  J.O.M.D.  Jovi  optimo  maximo  dedicatum.  J.O. 
M.H.  Jovi  optimo  maximo  Hammoni.  J.P.  justa  persona, 
in  publico,  jus  pnetoris,  ev/  pr®cepti,  justus  possessor,  vrl 
in  poseessione,  vel  jus  pontificum,  vel  intri  provinciam. 
I. PSA.  in  piscina.  I. PS.  in  posscssione.  LPT.  in  posi- 
tione.  I.  PTE.  in  parictc.  J.S.  judicium  solvi,  in  senatu 
v cl  judicio  senatus,  vel  judicium  soliiu,  vrl  judicatum  solvi. 

I. S.C.  in  senatus  consulto,  tv/  judex  sacrarum  cognitio- 
nuin.  I.S.  S.  infrii,  vd  infer  ius  scripta  sunt.  LT.  intra 
tempus,  vel  jure  testamenti.  I.T.C.  intra  tetnnus  constitu- 
tum.  IT. II. CL.  intra  duos  colies.  IT.ILSFL.  intra  duo 
sepulchra.  IT.  LM.  intra  liracn,  vel  limites.  IV.  vel  iiii. 
quatuor.  J.V.  justus  vir.  JUC.  judicium.  J.  IT.  D.  Juris 
utriusque  Doctor.  JURD.  juri&dictio.  JUD.  judicum. 
JUDA.  judicia.  JUL.  Julius.  J UN.  Junius.  JUV.  ju- 
venis,  ve/juvemus.  JUVEN.M.  juvenuui  moderator. 

K. 

K.  cal  end®,  caput,  cardo,  castra,  charissime,  Crelius. 
KAIL  Carthago.  K.AUG.  ealendas  Augusti.  K.DD. 
castra  dedicavit,  vel  dedicamus,  vel  dedicaverunt.  K.FEB. 
calendis  Februarii.  KD.  calend®,  vel  calendis.  KL.NOV. 
calendis  Novembris.  KL.OCT.  calendis  Octobris.  KM. 
charissimus.  K.  M A.  calendis  Maii.  K. MART,  calendis 
Martii.  K.  M1L  chara  memoria.  KO.  Cnrolo.  K.P.  Ca- 
rolo  posit  us.  K.Q.  calends  Quintiles.  KHM.  carmen, 
viz.  tonus  vel  sonus,  KR.AM.X.  cams  amicus  nos  ter. 

K. R.X.  cams  rex  noster.  K.S.  calend®  Sex  tiles. 

L. 

L.  Lucius,  Ltvlius,  libertus,  locus,  lex,  lector,  quinquaginla. 

L.  A.  lex  alia.  LD.  lauilaudum.  L.DD.I).  locum  I)iia 
dicavit.  L.DIV.  locus  divinus.  L.M  D.CQ.  libens  merit*) 
dicat  consecratque.  LEG.  legio.  LEG.E.D.  lege  ejua 
damnatus.  L.F.  Lucius  filius,  vel  Lucii  fil&i.  LG.Tegavit, 
vrl  leges.  LG.  1).  legio  decima,  vel  legem  dat,  vel  dedit. 
LG.F.S.  legem  fecit  suam.  LG.S.J.  legem  servare  jussit. 
LG.S.P.  legeiu  servare  promisit.  L.FL  locum  hunc,  vei 
locus  lucredum.  LIB.  libertas,  libertus,  vel  liberti,  Ac.  L. 

J. D.A.C.  lex  Julia  de  adulteriis  coercendis.  L.I.J.  locus 
injure.  L.IJ.Q.  locus  injuriae  Quiritum.  L.IMPL.  locus 
iniperlalis.  L.IT.F.  locus  inter  fines.  L.JU.REP.  lex 
Julia  repetundarum.  L.J.Q.  locus  juri  Quiritum.  L1TIL 
liter®.  L.M.D.  locus  mortuis  dedicalus.  L.M.E.  lex 
mccum  est,  Ac.  LL.  Liclius,  legibus.  L.L.  Lucii  libertus, 
vel  Lucius  libert us.  LL. D.  Lcgum  Doctor.  L.L,  PQ. E. 
libertis,  libertatibus.posterisque  eorum.  L.LUC.Q.F.  Licius 
Luceius  Quinti  filius.  L.M.  locus  monumento,  vel  more 
tuoruin,  vel libens  meritb,  Ac.  L.N.  Latini  nominis.  LONG. 
P.VII.L.  P.III.  longura  pedes  septern,  latum  pedes  tres. 
L.P,  locus  propilius,  vel  proprius,  vel  lege  punitus,  vel 
Latini  prisci,  vrl  locus  pubiicus,  vel  privatu.3,  Ac.  L.ILJ. 
lex  regia  justa.  L.  S.  laribus  sacrum,  vel  locus  sacer.  L.SC. 
locus  sacer,  Ac.  LT.I’IL  Latini  patres.  1..V.  lex  verus. 
L.VAL.  Lucius  Valerius,  Ac.  LUD.  A P.  ludi  Apolliuares. 
LUD.SEC.  ludi  seculares. 

M. 

M.  Marcus,  Mutiua,  Martins,  monumentum,  mulier,  miles, 
meum,  vel  incam,  inihi,  molest  us,  mors,  modo,  munus,  mo- 
rito,  M’. Manius.  M. vel  MUL.  mulier.  M. /EM.  Marcus 
JEtnilius.  MAM.  Mamercus.  MA.F.  manifestum  fecit. 
MAF.  nianifestum.  MAG,  EQ.  magister  equitum.  MAG. 
MIL.  magister milituin.  MAG.  et  DEC.  magister,  et  Decu- 
riones.  M.A(«. militia ager.  MAR.ULT.  Maraultor.  MAT. 
P. F EC. ET.  S.ET.S. PQ. E.  Mater  piissima  fecit,  et  sibi,  et 
suis  posterisque  eorum.  M.  AUK.  Marcus  Aurelius.  MAX. 
CS.  Maximus  Csesar.  MAX. POT.  Maximus  Pontifcx. 
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M.  B.  mulier  bona.  M . D.  Medicinse  Doctor.  M.  D.  O.  mihi 
dare  oportet.  M.  E.  M.  manccps  ejus  tnancinii.  MENS, 
menses.  MENS.JAN.  mensis  Januarii.  MER.S.  Mer- 
curio  sacrum.  M.F.  Marci  filius,  mala  fide,  male  fidus, 
vel  make  fidei.  M.F.  C.  monumentum  fieri  curavit.  MG. 
magi*.  M.H.  malus  homo.  M.H.E.  mihi  h®res  erit. 
Ml.  mihi.  M.  J.  mnximo  Jove.  MIL.1N.COH.  miliiavit 
in  cohorie.  Ml).  ML.  miles,  vel  mukficus.  MIL.  militcs. 
MM.  milituin,  Ac.  MMN.  mutrimonium.  MMT.  monu- 
mentum.  M.N.  mitlia  nunmius,  vel  nummorum.  MO. 
modi,  modo,  mors.  M.  P.  Marcus  Pacuvius,  maximus  prin- 
ceps,  male  posuit,  vel  male  positus.  M.  P.  D.  majorem  partem 
diei.  M.rOP.  Marcus  Popilius.  M.P.II.  mill ia  passuum 
duo.  M.R.  miles  Ilomanus,  militcs  Havcnnatis.  MS. 
menses,  mensibus,  molcslus.  M.S.  inanu  script um,  me- 
morial sacrum.  M.S.P.  memoriae  suee  posuit  M.T.C.  vel 
M.TUL.CIC.  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero.  M.T.  martis  tem- 
pore, Ac.  MU.  Mutius.  M. VI.  mensibus  sex.  MUL.B. 
mulier  bona.  MUL.M.  mulier  mala.  MUL.P.  mulicr 
pessima.  MUN.JUL.  municipium  Julia. 

N. 

N.  num,  ncc,  non,  nomen,  Nonius,  nummorum,  nascitur, 
nisi,  numerator.  N.tWN.  noster,  nepos,  numisma.  NAT. 
natalia,  natio,  vel  natione.  N A V.  navis,  vel  navibus.  NHL. 
nobilis.  N.C.C.  non  caluraniac  causa.  NEG.  negotiator. 
NEP.  nepos.  N.F.C.  nostra?  fidei  commissum.  N.F.  N. 
nobiii  familia  nntus.  N. II.  notus  homo.  N.L.  nominis 
Lalini,  vel  non  longc,  non  liquet.  NN.  nostrorum.  NO. 
nostrum,  nobis.  NOBB.  nobuibus.  NOB.G.  nobilis  genc- 
ratus,  seu  nobilis  genere.  NOB.F.  N.  nobiii  familia  natus. 
NON.  nonarum.  NON.  APR.nonis  Aprilis.  NOR.  nostro- 
rum. N.P.  nihil  potest.  NQ.  nusquam,  vel  nonque,  namque, 
vel  nunquam.  NR.  nostcr.  N.S.E.  non  sic  est.  NT.  nomi- 
natus,  to  Novum  Tcstamentum.  vel  nostri  temporis,  Ac. 
NU.  nuptias.  NU.  non  vis,  vel  non  vacat,  vel  non  valet. 

O. 

O.  optimo,  oportet.  OB.  Obriziacum,  vel  obriacum,  orbem, 
obiter,  obiit.  OB.M.E.  ob  merita  ejus.  OB.  ME. 
1\  E.C.  ob  merita  pictatis  et  concordia*.  O.  BO.  omnia 
bona.  OD.  ordo.  O.D.M.  opera  domus  munus.  O.H  S.S. 
o«a  hie  sita  sunt.  O.L.  operas  locavit.  O.M.  optimus 
maximus  OM.  omnium.  OM  A.  omnia.  OMIS.  omnibus. 
OM.V.F.  omnibus  vivis  fecit.  ON.  omnino.  ON  A.  om- 
nia. ONT.IMP.  ornamentum  imperialc.  OO.  oportebit, 
Oportuit  omnino,  et  aliauando  omnes.  O.O.TS.  ornnmenta 
omnibus  sextus.  OP.  optimo,  tW  opiter,  vel  oportere. 
OP.PRIN.  optimo  principi.  OPP.  oppidum.  OPT. 
oportere.  Oil.  omato,  vel  ordo.  ORB.  PAR.  orbati  pa- 
rentes.  OUD.  ordinis.  OR. M.  ordo  miiitum.  ORN.IMP. 
ornamentum  imperiale.  OS.  omnes.  OS.C.  omnes  con- 
dliant.  OST.  ostia.  OT.  FN.  ostium  fenestra:.  O.V.  D. 
(Ufll  virtuti  dedito.  O.V.F.  optima  viventi  fecit. 

P. 

P.  Publius,  pes,  posuit.  PACE.P.  R.  pace  populo  Ro- 
mano. PA. DIG.  vel  P.D.  patritialus  dignitas.  PAR. 

pnrentum.  PAT.  patritius.  r.C.  pactum  conventum,  pe- 
cunia  constitute,  patrono  coloni®,  vel  ponendum  curavit. 
P.C.  Post  consulutum.  P.D.  public^  dedit.  PEC.  pecu- 
ltum,  vel  pecunia.  P.F.  pius  felix.  P.FE.  publics  fecit. 
PFM.  paterfamilias.  P.ILC.  publicus  honor  curondus. 
P.H.  posit  us  hie.  PICEN.  Piccni.  PIENT.  pientissimus. 
P.m.  pop  ulus,  vel  Publius  irrogavit.  P.J.R,  populum 
jure  rogavi.  P. JV.tr/  J.  principi  juventutis.  P.L.  Publii 
libertu*.  P.M.  principi  militia:,  pontifex  maximus.  POM. 
Pompcius.  PON.  M.  pontifex  maximus.  POP.  populus. 
POSTIL  postil umius,  vel  posthumus.  POT.  potestas. 
P.P.  pater  parri®,  pater  pat ratus.  PQ.  nostquam.  P.H. 
populus  Ilomanus.  PR.  praetor.  PIl.  Pll.  prsefectus  prae- 


torii.  PRJE.  URB.  nrscfectus  urbis.  PRAE.PRiES.  proe- 
fectus  pnesidii.  PlllN. JUVENT.  princeps  juventutis. 
PROCOS.  proconsul.  PR. PER.  pnetor  peregrinus. 
PR.  S.  prtetoris  seutentia.  PRAEF.  pndectus.  PIl/EF. 
VIGIL,  prjefectus  vigilum.  PIIID.NON. APR.  pridie 
nonas  Aprilis.  PIIID.KAL.  vet  K.  pridie  kalendas. 
PllON.  pronepos,  t el  proneptis.  PKS.  proses.  PRSS. 
presides,  vel  pr®  tores.  P.S.  posuit  sibi,  plcbiscitum.  PSC. 
plebiscite.  P.  S.F.  publiee  sibi  fecit,  vel  publico:  saluti  fecit. 
P.S.F.C.  publico:  saluti  faciendum  curavit,  vel  publico,  vel 

Srio  sumptu  faciendum  curavit.  PU.  pupilla.  PUB. 
icus. 

Q. 


Q.  Quintus,  vel  Quintius.  Q.  vel  QU.  quartos.  QUAES. 

Jjueestor.  QAM.  quetnadmodutu.  Q.B.F.  quare  bonum 
actum.  Q.  B M.V.  qua:  bene  mecum  vixit.  Q.D.C.  Qua 
de  causa.  Q.D.IL  qua  de  re.  Q E.R.  E.  quanti  ea  res 
erit.  Q F.  Quinti  films.  QUIR.  Quiritcs.  Q.L.  Quinti 
libertus,  Ac.  QM.  quomodo  Q.N.A.N.N.  quaudoque 
neque  uis,  neque  negus.  Q.SS.S.  qua  superscripta  sunt 
QT.  quantum.  QT.  quotiens. 


R. 

RAV.  Ravenna.  R.C.  Romana  civitas.  R.D.  regis 
domus.  KEG.  regi.  REI.M.  rei  militant.  II ESP.  res- 
publica.  REST,  rcstituit,  rcstitutor.  R.F.E.D.  rect£ 
factum  esse  dicitur.  R.F.  E.V.  recti  factum  esse  videtur. 

R. G.C.  rei  gerund®  causa.  RG-F.  regis  filius.  RP.C. 
reipublic®  constituenda. 

S. 

S.  sacrum,  tcpulcrum,  senatus.  S.C.  senatus  consultum. 
SC.  MM.  sancto:  memoric.  SCS.  sanctus.  SCIP.  Scipio. 

S.  D.  salutem  dicit.  SO.  secundum.  SEMP.  Sctn- 
pronius.  SEPT.  Septimius.  SER.  Servius,  Sergius. 
SEX.  sextus.  SEV.  Sevcrus.  SF.  satisfecit.  SFT.  satis* 
factum.  SIL.  Silius.  S.L. J.CQ.O.  R.E.  satisfecit  lex, 
jus,  causaque  omnium  rerum  csto.  S O.  sine  oecasionc. 
SP.  Spurius.  S.P.D.  salutem  plurimam  dicit.  SP.D. 
supra  dictum.  S.P.Q  R.  Senatus  Populusque  Ilomanus. 

S. T.  sine  testibus.  ST.  statutum.  S.T.D.  Sacra?  Theo- 
logi®  Doctor.  STIP.  stipendionem  vel  stipen  davit.  S.U. 
LQ.  sibi  uxori  liberisque.  SUM. MAG.  summits  magis- 
tratus.  SYL.  Sylla. 

T. 

T.  Titus,  Titius,  Tullius.  T.A.  Titus  Annius,  vel  tutoris 
authoritate.  TAB.  tabularius.  TAB. P.H. C.  tabularius 
provincia  Ilispani®  citcrioris.  TAR.  Tarquinius.  T.  AUG. 
tutelse  Augusta:.  TB.  tibi.  TER.  Tcrentius,  T.F. 
Titi  filius.  T.F. I.  testaments  fieri  jussit.  TI.  vel  TIB. 
Tiberius.  TI.F.  Tibcrii  filius.  TI.L.  Tiberii  libertus. 
TI.N.  Tibcrii  nepos.  TIB.  D.F.M.  tibi  dulci  filio  meo. 

T.  J.  A V.  P.U.  D.  tempore  judicem,  arbitrumve  postulat,  ut 
dit.  TIB.CS.  Tiberius  Ctcsar.  TIB. CL.  Tiberius  Clau- 


dius. T.  LEG.I1I.  tribunus  legionis  terti®.  T. LI  V.  Titus 
Livius.  TM.  tantum,  terminus,  thermo?.  TM.  P.  terminum 
posuit,  vel  terminus  posit  us.  TM.DD.  termirium  dcdicavit, 
vel  dcdicante,  vel  therm®  dedicat®.  T.P.  titulum  posuit. 
Til.  trans.  Til. CEL.  tribuni  celerum.  TR.JER.  tri- 
buni  ®rarii.  Til.  LEG.  II.  tribunus  legion  is  second®. 
TIl.M.  let  MIL.  tribuni  niilitum.  TR. PL. DESS,  tribuni 
plebis  designati.  TR  POT.  tribunicia  ootestate.  TRV, 
CAP.  triumviri  capitales.  TRV.  MON.  triumviri  mone- 
talcs.  TRIB.POT.  vel  PT.  tribunitia  potentate.  TUL. 
Tullius.  TU.H.  Tullus  Hoetilius.  TUR.  turma.  TUT. 
tutela. 

V. 

V.A.  veterano  assignatus.  VAL  Valerius,  tel  Valcrianus. 
VAL.CS.  Valerius  Cesar.  VAT.  vates,  vel  vutum. 
VB.  verba,  vobiscum.  V.  B.  viro  bono.  V.B.A.  viri  boni 
C 
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arbitratu.  V.B.F.  vir  bona*  fidci.  V.C.  vir  consular!*,  ' 
claim,  vel  clorissimus,  usucapio,  urbis  condita*.  V.CC. 
vulucruni  consulea.  V.C.C.r.  vale  conjunx  charissima, 
felicitcr.  V.D.  vivus  dcdit.  V.D.A.  vale  dulcis  amice. 
V, DD.  voto  dcdicatur,  V. DICT.  vir  dictatorius.  V.D. 

N.V.  vale  decus  nostra*  urbis.  V.  K.  verum  ctiain,  vir  egre- 
gius,  out  excellent.  V.E.FL.  AUG.  I*P.  vir  egregim,  aut 
excellent,  flamen  Augusti  vel  Augustalis  perpetuus.  VESP. 
Vespasian  us.  VET.  veteran  us,  vel  vetaria,  sal.  tribu, 
VET.  AUG.N.  vetcranus  Augusti  nostri.  VET.LEG.S. 
veteranus  legionis  secundm.  UP.  usufructus.  V.G.  verbi 
gratia.  V.J.  vir  Justus,  vel  illustris.  VIC.  victores,  victor, 
vc l victoria.  VHLVE.  virgo  vesta)  is.  ViX.  vixit.  ViX. 

A. LIIX.  vixit  annis  quiiiquagima  octo  VIX.  A. III. M. XI. 
D.XV,  vixit  annis  tribus,  menubus  undecim,  diebus  quin- 
decim.  VL.  videlicet.  ULPS.  Ulpius,  vel  Ulpianus. 
VM.  vestrum.  VM.E.  verum  ctiam.  V.M.M.  votum 
meritb  Minerva*.  V.MUN.  vias  munivit.  V.N.  quinto 
nonas.  V.N.U.  viro  nostro  urbis.  V.S.  votum  solvit. 
V.V.  virgiui  Vestali.  V.V.E.  vobis  visum  erit. 

X. 

X.  P.  decern  pondo,  deceni  pedes.  XPS.  Cliristus.  X.V.  de- 
cern viri.  [For  the  Greek  and  Homan  numerals,  vide 
Numeral.]  Liv.  Hist .;  Tac.  Annal.Sfc.;  Val.  JProb.  Pet. 
Dim  on,  et  alii  Gram  mat.  Lat.  Vet .;  Goliz.  Fast.;  Smet. 

■ InscripF.  Vet.;  Gruter.  Thcs.  Inscript,  passim. 

Modem  Abbreviations  used  in  Law  1 looks. 

A.  (a.)  B.  (b.)  A.  front,  B.  back  of  a lease.  Abr.Ca.  abridged 
cases  of  equity.  A.  An.  anonymous.  An.B.  Anony- 
mous Renloc,  L e.  Reports  printed  at  the  end  of  Benloe. 
Al»  Aleyn.  And.  Anderson.  Amir  Andrews.  Ass.  as- 
size.  Ast.  Ent.  Aston’s  Entries  Atk.  Atkyns.  Ayl.  Ayliffe. 

B. 

Bac.  Abr.  Bacon’s  Abridgement.  Banc.  Sup.  upper  bench 
Benl.Bendl.  Benloe.  Bendloe.  B.Tr.  Bisliop's  Trial.  Bl. 
Blount.  Bla.Com.  Blackstone's  Commentaries.  Bo. R.  Act. 
Booth's  Heal  Actions.  Bra.  Brady  and  Bracton.  Bridg. 
Bridgman.  Br.  Brooke,  Browne,  Brownlow*  Br.  Biev. 
Jud.  and  Ent.  Brownlow  Brevia  Judicial.  .Vc.  Bro.Brow. 
Ent.  Brown’s  Entries.  Bro.V.M.  Brown’s  Vade  Mecum. 

B. N.C.  Brook's  New  Cases.  Brownl.  Hcdiv.  Brownlow 
Redivivus.  B.  or  C.B.  common  bench.  B.R.  King's 
Bench.  Bulst.  Bulstrode.  Bur.  Burrow. 

C. 

C.  codex  (juris  civilis).  Co.  case  or  placita.  Cal.  Callis, 
Calthrope,  Cart.  Carter.  Carth.  Carthcw.  Cos.BR. 
Cases  temp.  W.  HI.  (12.  Mod.)  Caa.L.Eo  Cases  in  Law 
and  Equity.  C.P.  Common  l’leas.  Ca.r.  Cases  in  Par- 
liament. Cowl.  Cawley.  Ch.Cas.  Cases  in  Chancery. 
Ch.Prc.  Precedents  in  Chancery.  CH.  R.^  Reports  in 
Chancery.  Clay.  Clayton.  Cl.  Ass.  Clerk's  Assistant. 
Clift.  Clift’s  Entries.  Cod.oi  Cod.Jur.  Codex  by  Gibson. 
Co  Cop.  Coke’s  Copyholder.  Co.  Ent.  Coke's  Entries. 
Co.  Lit.  Coke  on  Lyttleton  (1  Inst.)  Co.P.C.  Coke’s 
Pleas  of  the  Crown.  Co.M.C.  Coke's  Magna  Charta 
(2  Inst.)  Co.  on  Courts.  Coke’s  4 Inst.  Com.  Comber- 
bach.  Com.  Comyn’s  Reports.  Coni.  Dig.  Comyn’s 
Digest.  Con.  contra.  Cot.  Cotton.  Cro.  Croke’s  Keil- 
way.  Cro.  (1.2.8.)  Croke  (Eliz.  Jam.  Cha  ) Cromp. 
Crompton. 

D. 

D.  dictum,  digest.  Dal.  Dalison.  Dalt.  Dalton.  D An. 
D'Anvcrs.  Dav.  Davis.  Dig  Digest  of  Writs.  Dugd. 
Dugdulu.  Di.Dy.  dyer.  D’-  doctor.  Dub.  dubitatur. 

E. 

E Easter  Term.  Eq.Ca.  Equity  Cases  or  Reports.  E.  of 
Cov.  Earl  of  Coventry’s  case. 


F. 

Far.  Farrcsley.  Ff.  answering  to  the  Greek  r.  pandects 
juris  civilis.  Fin,  Finch’s  Reports.  F.Fitx.  Fitzherbert. 

F.N.B.  Fitzherbert  Natura  Brevitim.  Fitz-G.  Fitz-Gibbon. 
FI.  Fleta.  Fol.  Foley's  Poor  Laws.  Forr.  Forrester.  Fort. 
Fortescue.  Fost.  Font.  Foster,  Forster.  Fra.  Francis. 
Frecm.  Freeman’s  Reports. 

G. 

Gilb.  Gilbert.  Godb.  Godbolt.  Godol.  Godolphin.  Golik. 
Goldsboro  ugli.  (iro.  de  j.  b.  Grotius  de  jure  belli. 

H. 

Man.  Hansard.  Hard.  Hnrdres.  Hawk.  Hawkins.  II.  II. 
P C.  Hale  s Hist.  Plat*.  Cor.  H.P.C.  Hale’s  Pleas  of  the 
Crown.  Her.  Herne.  Het.  Hctlcy.  H.Hil.  Hilary 
Term.  Hob.  Hobart.  Hugh.  Hughes.  Hut.  Hutton. 

J. 

Jan.  Angl.  Jani  Anglorum.  Jenk.  Jenkins.  1.2.  Inst. C. 
(1.2.)  Coke’s  Institutes.  Just.  L 2. 3.  Justinian’s  Instil, 
lib.  I.  tit.  2.  sec.  3.  Jon.  1.2.  Jones,  W.  and  T.  Jud. 
judgments.  ^ 

Keb.  Keble.  Kel.  Sir  John  Kclynse.  Kel.1.2.  Wm.  Ke- 
lynge’s  Rep.  2 Parts.  K.C.R.  Reports  temp.  King  C. 
Keilw.Kel.  Keilway.  Ken.  Kennel. 

L. 

Lamb.  Lambard.  La.  Lane.  Lat.  Latch.  Leon.  Leonard. 
Lev.  Lcvinz.  Le.  Ley.  Lib.  Ass.  Liber  Assisarum.  Lib. 
Feud.  Liber  Feudoruro.  Lib.lotr.  Old  Book  of  Entries. 
Lib.  PI.  Liber  Placitandi.  Li  I.  Abr.  Lilly's  Practical  Re- 
gister, or  an  Abridgement,-  &c.  Lind.  Linwood.  Lyt. 
Lyttleton.  Lut.  Lutw-yche. 

M. 

Mad.  Madox.  Mai.  Malyne.  Man.  Manwaring.  Mar. 
March.  M.Mich.  Michaelmas  Term.  Mo.  Mod.  Ca. 
modern  cases.  Mod  c.l.&eq.  modem  cases  in  law  and 
equity.  Mod. lot  1.2.  Modus  Intrand.  1 . 2.  Moll.  Molloy. 

N. 

N.  Beni.  New  Benloe.  N.L.  Nelson’s  Lutwyche.  N.Nov. 
novella:  [juris  civilis).  No.  N.  novae  uarrationes. 

O. 

O.  Beni.  Old  Benloe.  Off.Br.  officina  brevium.  Off.  Ex. 
office  of  executors.  Ord.  Cla.  Clarendon’s  orders.  Ow. 
Owen. 

P. 

Pal.  Palmer.  P Pm.  Easter  Term.  PL Pla.P.p.  placiw. 

P.C.  pleas  of  the  crown.  P.W.  Peerc  Williams.  Perk. 
Perkins.  Pig.  Pigot.  PI.  Com.  Plowden’s  Commcntarica. 
Pol  Pollexfen.  Poph.  Popham's  Report*.  2.  Popli.  Case* 
at  the  end  of  Poph.  Hep.  P.lt.C.P.  Pract.  Register  in 
the  Common  Pleas  P.ll.Ch.  Pract.  Hcgister  in  Chancery. 
Pr.Keg.Cha.  precedent,  in  Chancery.  Priv.Lond.  privi- 
lcgia  Londiui.  Pr.St,  private  statute. 

Q. 

(luinti  Quinto.  Year  Book,  5 Hen.  V.  Q.  War.  quo  war- 
ranto. 

R. 

R.  resolved,  repealed.  R.S.L.  readings  on  the  Statute 

Law.  Hast.  Raatali.  Ld.Raym.  Lord  Raymond's  Re- 
port*. Raym.T.  Sir  Tho.  Raymond’s  Reports.  Keg.Biev. 
Registrum  Brevium.  Reg.  PI.  Reguia  Placitandi.  Reg. 
Jud.  registrum  judiciale.  Reg.  Orig.  Registrum  oniniimi 
Brevium  originalium.  Rep.(1.2.&c.)  1.  2.  &c.  Coke’s 
Reports.  Itcp.  Eq.  Gilbert's  Reports  in  Equity.  Rep  Q.  A. 
Reports  temp.  Q.  Anne.  Rob.  Robinson.  Roll,  roll  of 
the  term.  Roll.  Ab.  Rolle’s  Abridgement  of  Cases,  As. 
Ry.F.  llymer’i  Feeders. 
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S. 

Salic.  Sulk  eld.  Sav.  Savilc.  Saund.  Saunders,  S.£.  section. 
S,  B.  upper  bench.  S.  C.  same  case.  Sec.  section. 
Sel.  Selden.  Sel.Ca.  select  cases.  Sem.  semble,  seems. 
Sess.Ca.  sessions  cases.  Show,  shower.  Sid.  Siderfio. 
Skin.  Skinner.  Som.  Soniner,  Somers.  Spel.  Spelman. 
St.Ca.  Stillingfleet's  Cases.  S.  P.  same  point.  S.C.C. 
Select  Chancery  Cases.  Stamf.St.  P.C.5r  Pr.  Stanifordc 
Pleas  and  Prcrog.  Stat.W.  statute  Westminster.  Stra. 
Strunge.  Sty.  style.  St.Tri.  State  Trials.  Swin.  Swin- 
burne. 

T. 

Tli.  Dig.  Theloal’s  Digest.  Th.  Tliesaurus  Brevium.  Toth. 
Tothill.  T.  R.  teste  rege.  T,  R.E.  or  T.E.R.  tempore 
Regis  Edwardi.  Tr.Eq.  Treatise  of  Equity.  Trcm. 
Tremaine.  Trin.  Trinity  Term. 

V. 

Vaug.  Vaughan.  Vent.  Ventris.  Vet.Utr.  Old  B.  entries 
Vet.  n.br.  old  natura  brevium.  Vera.  Vernon.  Vid. 
Vidian.  Vin.  Abr.  Viner's  Abridgement. 

W. 

W.  I.W.2.  statutes  Westminster.  Win.  Winch. 

Y. 

Y.B.  Year  book.  Yelv.  Yelverton’s  Reports. 

Abbreviation*  used  in  Commerce. 

A.  accepte,  accepted.  Acct.  Account,  A.P.  h protester. 

A.S.r.  accept e sous  protest.  A.S.P.C.  accepte  sous  pro- 
test pour  met t re  d conipte.  C.  compte , account.  C.O. 
comjtte  ouvert,  open  account.  C.C.  comjrte  courunt,  ac- 
count current.  M.C.  won  compte,  my  account.  S.C. 
son  compte,  his  account.  L,C.  leur  compte,  their  account. 
N.C.  noire  compte.  C.  Quintal  or  hundred  weight.  D. 
ou 2.  denier*  toumois.  DAL.DRF  dallcr,  daldre.  DEN.: 
denier s de  gros.  D1  ditto.  DUC.DD  ducat.  F. d or, 

florins  of  gold.  F.FL.  F4,  florins.  1°’ folio.  Gr.  gros.  | 
L G.ouL.  deG.  livres  de  gros.  L.  ST.  livres  sterling, 
pounds  sterling.  Lv- livres.  £.  livres  tournois.  M*M^‘ ' 
marc  or  marcs.  M.L.  more  tubs.  N0'  numero.  ON.ONC. 
onces . P.  prntesle,  pnyi.  PR  CT‘  percent.  P*1^.  pour 
cent.  It.  reps.  Rec4,  received.  Rec1*  receipt*  R°-  recto. 
It*'  remises • Jjt  R*  R1®*  rixdalc,  riche  dale,  rixdolUir.  S. , 
sols  tournois.  TBE*T***  traiie , traitls . 

Modern  Abbreviations  in  vulgar  Use . 

A. 

a.  acre.  a.  oradj.  adjective.  A.B.orB.A.  Artium  Bac- 
calaureus,  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Abp.  archbishop,  A.  C. 
ante  Christum,  before  Christ.  Acct.  accompts.  A.D. 
anno  Domini,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord.  ad.  oradv.  adverb. 
A.  F.  or  A.  fir.  firkin  of  ale.  A.M.  ante  meridiem , before 
noon ; or  anno  muudi,  in  the  year  of  the  world,  u ana, 
each.  Ank.  anker  of  brandy.  A P.G.  Professor  of 
Astronomy  in  Gresham  College.  A.  IJ.C.  anno  urbis  con - 
diice,  in  the  year  of  the  city,  i«  e the  building  of  Rome. 

B. 

B.  basso , bass.  B.orbk.  book.  Bar.  barrels  or  barley- 
corns. Bart,  baronet.  B.C.  before  Christ,  or  bass  con- 
tinued. D.C.L.  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law.  B.D.  Boccalau- 
reus  Divinitatis,  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  B.F.  or  B.fir. 
firkin  of  beer.  B.L.  Baccalaureus  Lcgum,  Bachelor  of 
Lam  s.  B.M.  Baccalaureus  Medicince,  Bachelor  of  Medi- 
dicine.  Bp.  bishop.  B.V.  beata  Virgo,  blessed  Virgin. 
Bu.  Bushel. 

C. 

C.  or  cap.  caput,  chapter.  C.  or  cent,  centum,  a hundred. 
C.  B.  Companion  of  the  Bath.  C.C.  *200,  or  Caius  College. 
C.C.C.  300,  or  Cornus  Christ!  College.  CCCC.  400. 
Cep.  captain.  Ch.Cn.  Christ  Church.  Chal.  chaldron. 


Chron.  Chronicles.  Cit.  citizen.  Co.  company.  Cochl. 
cochleare,  a spoonful.  Col.  colonel  or  Coloesians.  Coll, 
college.  Conj.  conjunction.  Cor.  Corinthians.  C.P.  S. 
Custos  Privati  Sigilfi , Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.  Cr.  cre- 
ditor. C.S.  Custos  Sigilli,  Keeper  of  the  Seal.  Ct.  count. 
Cwt.  hundred-weight. 

D. 

D.  denarius,  pence.  Dan.  Daniel.  D.D.  Divinitatis  Doctor, 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  Dec.  December.  Deg.  degrees. 
Deut.  Deuteronomy.  D.  F.  Defensor  Fidei , Defender 
of  the  Faith.  D.G.  Dei  gratia , by  the  grace  of  God. 

[ Do.  ditto , the  same.  Dr.  doctor,  debtor,  or  drain.  D.T. 
Doctor  Theologies,  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Dwt.  pennny weight. 

E. 

E.  east.  Eccl.  Ecclesiastes.  Eccles.  ecclesiastical.  E.E. 
English  ells.  E.G.  exampli  gratia , for  example.  Ep. 
epistle.  F^ph.  Ephesians.  Esq.  esquire.  Ex.  example. 
Exon.  Exeter.  Exr.  executor. 

F. 

F.  fiat,  let  it  be  done;  or  forte , strong.  Far.  farthing. 
F.A.8.  Fratemitatis  Antiquariorum  Socius.  Fellow  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society.  F.E.  or  Fl.E.  Flemish  ells.  F.E. 
or  Fr.E.  French  ells.  Feb.  February.  Fig.  figure.  F.L.S. 
Fratemitatis  I.iu  nr  a nee  Socius,  Fellow  of  the  Linnaean 
Society.  F.11.S.&  A.S.  Fratemitatis  Regia  Socius  et 
Assocsatus,  Fellow  and  Associate  of  the  Royal  Society. 
F.  S.A.  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Ft.  feel.  Ftn. 
fathom.  Fur.  furlong. 

G. 

Gal.  gallons  or  Galatians.  G.C.B.  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Bath.  Gen.  general  or  Generis.  Gent,  gentleman.  G.R. 
Georgius  Hex,  King  George.  Gr.  grains. 

H. 

H.  or  hr.  hours.  I Ieb.  Hebrews.  Hhd.  hogsheads.  H.M.S. 
His  Majesty’s  ship. 

Ib.  or  ibid,  ibidem,  in  the  same  place.  I.  e.  id  est,  that  is. 
Jer.  Jeremiah.  J.  H.S.  Jesus  bominum  Salvator,  Jesus  the 
Saviour  of  men.  In.  inches.  Incog,  incognito,  unknown, 
as  a stranger.  Inst,  instant,  or  of  this  month.  Interj.  inter- 
jection. Itin.  itinerary. 

K. 

K. A.  Knight  of  St.  Andrew,  in  Russia.  K.  A.N.  Knight  of 
Alexander  Newtki,  in  Russia.  K.B.  Knight  of  the  Buth. 
K.B.A.  Knight  of  St  Bento  d'Airs,  in  Portugal.  K.B.  E. 
Knight  of  the  Black  Eagle,  in  Kiftria.  K.C.  Knight  of  the 
Crescent,  in  Turkey.  K.C.B.  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Bath.  K.C.S.  Knight  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain.  K.F. 
Knight  of  Ferdinand,  of  Spain.  K.G.F.  Koi^lit  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  in  Spain.  K.G.V.  Knight  ot  Gustavus 
Vasa,  of  Sweden.  K.J.  Knight  of  Joachim.  K.L.  Knight 
of  Leopold,  of  Austria.  K.  \1.  Knight  of  Malta.  K.M.H. 
Knight  of  Mont,  in  Holstein.  K.M.J.  Knight  of  Maxi- 
milian Joseph,  in  Bavaria.  K.P.  Knight  ot  St.  Patrick. 
K.  M.T.  Knight  of  St.  Maria  Theresa,  in  Austria.  K.  N.S. 
Knight  of  the  Royal  North  Star,  in  Sweden.  K.R.E. 
Knight  of  the  Bed  Eagle,  in  Russia.  K.S.  Knight  of  the 
Sword,  in  Sweden.  K.S. A.  Knight  of  St.  Anne,  iu 
Russia.  K.S.E.  Knight  of  St:  Esprit,  i.  e.  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  France.  K.8.F.  Knight  of  Ferdinand,  of  Sicily. 
K.S.G.  Knight  of  St.  Georgia,  in  Russia.  K.S. L.  Knignt 
of  the  Sun  and  Lion,  in  Persia.  K.S.P.  Knight  of  St. 
Stanislaus,  in  Poland.  K.S.W.  Knight  of  St.  Wlademir, 
in  Russia.  K.W.  Knight  of  William,  in  the  Netherlands. 
K.T.  Knight  of  the  Thistle.  K.T.S.  Knight  of  the  Towner 
and  Sword,  in  Portugal.  KiL  kilderkin.  Kt.  knight. 

L. 

L.  or  lib.  libra,  pound.  L.  or  lib.  liber , book.  L.D.  Lady 
Day.  Ldp.  lordship.  Lea.  leagues.  Lev.  Leviticus. 

c 2 
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Lieut,  lieutenant.  LL.D.  Lepim  Doctor , Doctor  of  Laws. 

L.S.  locus  sigiUi , the  place  of  the  seals. 

M. 

M.  mille,  a thousand ; marquis ; minutes  ; miles ; in  a recipe, 
mnnipulus,  a handful ; miser,  mingle  ; and  mixtures,  a mix- 
ture ; as  a brand,  murder ; in  astronomical  tables,  meridi- 
onal or  meridies.  M.A.  Artium  M agister,  Master  of  Arts. 
Mai.  Malachi.  Matt.  Matthew.  M.U.  Medicina  Bacca- 
laurrus,  Bachelor  of  Physic;  or  Musictr  Baccalaureus, 
Bachelor  of  Music.  M.D.  Mt'dicitu?  Doctor , Doctor  of 
Physic.  Mast'-  master.  Metn.  memento,  remember. 
Messrs.  Messieurs,  gentlemen.  M.P.  member  of  parlia- 
ment. Mr.  mister.  Mrs.  mistress.  MS.  manuscrtptwn, 
manuscript.  MSS.  manuscript  a,  manuscripts. 

N. 

N.  north,  note,  noun,  or  nails.  N.  B.  nota  bene,  observe, 
take  notice.  Nem.con.  or  Ncm.diss.  neminc  contradicente, 
or  nemine  disseniiente,  unanimously.  No.  nwmero,  number. 
Nov.  November.  N.S.  new  style.  Numb,  numbers. 

O. 

Obt.  obedient.  Oct.  October.  O.S.  old  style.  Oxon.  Ox- 
ford. Os.  ounces. 

P. 

P.  pints,  poles,  or  pugil,  the  eighth  part  of  a handful. 
Pari,  parliament.  Part,  participle.  Per  cent,  per  centum, 
by  the  hundred.  Pet.  Peter.  Phil,  or  Philip.  Philippian*. 
A.  pecks.  PI.  plural.  P.  M.  post  meridiem , afternoon. 
P.  M.G.  Professor  of  Music  in  Gresham  College.  Pot. 

fottles.  Prep,  preposition.  I’res.  president.  Pret.  preterite. 

‘rob.  problem.  Prof,  professor.  l*rof.Th.Gr.  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  Gresham  College.  Pron.  pronoun.  Prop, 
proposition.  Prov.  provost,  P.S.  positcri/ttum,  postscript 
or  Psalms.  Pt.  or  pts.  part  or  parts,  pint  or  pints.  Pun. 
puncheon. 

Q. 

Q.  question;  and  quasi,  as  though.  Q.D.  quasi  dictum,  as 
if  it  were  said.  Q.E.D.  quod  eral  demonstrandum,  which 
was  to  be  demonstrated.  Q.  E.F.  quod  erat  faciendum, 
which  was  to  be  done.  Q.  PL.  quantum  placet,  as  much  as 
you  please.  Qr.  or  qrs.  quarter  or  quarters.  Q.S.  quantum 
mffeit , a sufficient  quantity,  or  as  much  as  will  do.  Q.V. 
quantum  vis , as  much  as  you  will ; or  quod  vide,  which  see. 

R. 

R.  rex , king ; or  roods.  Rec.  recipe,  take.  I tec*,  received. 
Reel,  rector.  Reg.  Prof,  regius  professor.  Rev.  reve- 
lation. Rev*  reverend.  R.N.  royal  navy.  Rom.  Ro- 
mans. Rt.  Hon.  right  honourable,  lit.  Wpful.  right 
worshipful.  Hun.  runlet. 

S.  south.  S.  or  St.  saint.  S.  or  Sec.  seconds.  Sec.  secre- 
tary. Sept.  September.  Sh.  shillings.  Sol.  solution  and 
Solomon.  Sr.  Sir.  S.S.  socius  and  societatis.  St.  street. 

T. 

Theor.  theorem.  Tim.  Timothy.  Tit.  Titus. 

V. 

V.  verb  or  verse ; or  vide,  see.  v.a.  verb  active.  Ult.  rdtimo, 
last,  or  of  last  month.  V.n.  verb  neuter.  Viz.  videlicet, 
that  is  to  say,  namely. 

W.  or  wk.  weeks. 

X. 

Xmas.  Christmas.  Xn.  Christian.  Xper.  Christopher. 

Y. 

Yc.  the.  Ym.  them.  Yn.  then.  Yr.  your  and  year.  Ys. 
this.  Yt.  that. 

Abbreviation  (Math.)  the  reducing  of  fractions  to  the 
lowest  terms,  which  is  performed  by  dividing  both  the 
numerator  and  denominator  by  onv  term  which  will  divide 
them,  without  leaving  a remainder;  thus,  44  becomes 


equal  to  -jV,  to  { , and  lastly  to  4,  the  lowest  terms  if  divided 
successively  by  2 ; and  in  Algebra  * \ becomes  equal 
to  if  divided  by  +114:.  Wallis.  Math . 

Abbreviation  (Print.)  characters  or  signs  are  called 
abbreviations,  which  stand  for  any  word  or  syllabic,  as  y' 
for  the,  or  t for  em,  en,  tf  for  that,  Ac.  These  were  for- 
merly in  use,  but  are  now  obsolete. 

Abbreviation  (Alch.)  a short  way  of  performing  a process. 

ABBRETJVOIRS  {Arch.)  vide  Abreuvoir. 

ABBRO'CHEMENT  (/.au.)  Abbrocamentum,  forestalling  a 
market  or  fair. 

ABBUTTALS  (Law)  vide  Abuttals. 

A'BDALS  (Hist.)  from  abda,  a pious  man,  a hermit ; a sect 
of  enthusiasts  among  the  Persians,  who  pretended  to  in- 
spiration. An  abdal  was  furens  dco,  like  the  Sybils  of 
old. 

A'BDAR  ( Polii.)  an  officer  of  the  King  of  Persia,  who 
acted  as  his  cup-bearer. 

ABDEL.VRI  (#of.)  an  Egyptian  plant,  the  fruit  of  which 
would  nearly  resemble  a melon  if  it  were  not  so  oblong, 
and  its  extremities  so  acute.  Rati  Hist.  Plant. 

ABDEL  AVI  (Hot.)  an  Egyptian  plant,  very  like  a melon: 
Melo  .Egyptius.  C.  Batin.  Pin. ; Prosp.  Alp.  ALgyvt. 

A'BDEST  ( Thcol .)  the  ablution  or  washing  of  the  hands, 
face,  and  other  parts,  according  to  the  religious  rites  of 
the  Mahometans.  41 1 have  seen  many  go  out  of  the 
mosque  in  the  midst  of  their  devotions  to  take  fresh  abdest.” 
Pitt's  faithful  Account  of  the  Mahometans . 

A BD E'VENA M (Astrol.)  the  head  of  the  twelfth  figure  of 
die  heavens. 

ABDICAVIO  (Ant.)  a formal  renunciation  of 

children  by  their  parents,  which  was  a Grecian  custom 
prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  Homans.  Lucian  in  Abdicat. 

A'BDITjE  causa  (Med.)  hidden  or  remote  causes.  Crlsus. 

ABDITO'RIUM  (Archied.)  a hiding  place,  os  the  chest  in 
York  Cathedral  for  preserving  valuables.  Mon.  Anglic. 

ABDOMEN  (/fnal.)  so  called,  from  aldo , to  hide,  be- 
cause the  viscera  are  hidden  in  it,  is  that  cavity  which  was 
termed  by  the  ancients,  lm,  imus  venter  br  nlvus, 

the  lower  belly,  beginning  immediately  under  the  thorax, 
or  middle  belly,  and  ending  at  the  pelvis  of  the  ossa  in  no- 
mi  nuta.  The  abdomen  is  divided  into  four  regions,  three 
of  which  are  anterior  and  one  posterior.  The  anterior  are 
the  epigastric,  or  superior  region  ; the  umbilical,  or  middle 
region ; and  the  hypogastric,  or  lower  region.  The  pos- 
terior region  is  the  regio  lumbar  is,  or  Loins.  The  tyn gas- 
tric region  is  situated  at  a small  depression,  called  the  Pit 
of  tiie  Stomach,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts ; the  one 
middle,  named  epigastrium  ; and  two  lateral,  named  hypo- 
chondria.  The  umbilical  region  is  divided  into  one  midale, 
called  properly  the  regio  umbilicalis , or  the  Navel ; and 
two  lateral,  called  the  ilia,  or  Flanks.  The  hypogastric 
region  is  divided  into  one  middle,  named  the  pubis ; and 
two  lateral,  called  the  inguina , or  Groins.  The  cavity  of 
die  abdomen  is  separated  from  that  of  the  thorax  by  the 
muscular  diaphragm,  or  Midrilf ; and  the  bottom  of  the 
abdomen,  which  answers  to  the  pelvis  of  the  skeleton,  it 
terminated  anteriorly  by  the  Pudenda,  and  posteriorly  by 
the  cluncs  or  Buttocks.  The  space  between  the  antu  and 
pudenda  is  called  the  perinaum  ; and  the  membrane  with 
which  the  abdomen  is  lined.  Is  called  die  peritonaum.  Its 
contents,  or  viscera,  are  anteriorly,  the  epiphron,  the  ven- 
trictdtts,  or  Stomach  ; the  Intestines,  large  and  small ; die 
Mesentery,  the  Pancreas,  Spleen,  Liver  and  Gall-bladder  ; 
posteriorly,  the  Kidneys,  Ureters,  and  receptaculum  chyli. 
Urinary  Bladder,  and  in  women  the  uterus , or  Womb,  Ac. 
Hippocrat , de  Sat.  Horn,  et  Struct.  Horn,  Sfc. ; Aristot. 
Hist.  A aim.  1.  J,  c.  13;  Rujf  Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part. 
Corp.  Hum.  I.  1,  c.  3,  Ac. ; Jul . Poll.  Anom.  1.  2,  seem. 
168,  Ac.;  Gal.  de  Melh.  Med.  I.  6;  0 ribas.  Med.  ColL 
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L 24,  C.  1,  Ac. ; Fallop.  Anat.t  Eustach  ; Tab.  Anatom. ; 
Gorr.  Def.  Med.  in  Voc.  ; Foes.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat. 
Heister.  Sttrg.  p.  141,  Ac. ; Winslow's  Anatom.;  Chcsset- 
dens  A not.  Ac. 

Abdomen  of  Fishes , in  comparative  anatomy,  is  covered 
in  its  lower  part  with  a black  thin  membrane  answering  to 
the  human  peritonaeum,  and  consisting  of  annular  segments.  |j 
It  lies  behind  the  thorax,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
membranous  partition,  but  no  muscular  diaphragm. 

ABDOMINAL  (Anal. J an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to 
the  abdomen,  as  the  Abdominal  arteries,  muscles,  nerves, 
Ac. — Abdominal  Ring , or  the  Annulus  Abdominis , an  ob- 
long tendinous  opening  in  the  groin,  through  which  the  sper- 
matic chord  passes  in  men,  and  the  round  ligament  of 
the  uterus  in  women.  It  is  through  this  aperture  that  the 
intestines  fall  in  cases  of  rupture. 

ABDOMIN.VLES  (7cA.)  the  fourth  order  of  fishes  having 
the  ventral  fins  behind  the  pectoral.  [Vide  Pisces.']  It 
includes  the  following  genera — namely  the  Cobitis,  Lochc  ; 
of  the  same  thickness  nearly  from  head  to  tail. — Amia ; 
head  naked,  bony,  and  rough. — Sdurus ; head  naked, 
broad,  compressed. — Tent h is ; head  truncate  on  the  fore- 
head.— Loncaria  ; head  smooth,  depressed. — Salmo , Sal- 
mon, head  smooth,  compressed. — Fistularia,  Tobacco- , 
Pipe-Fish ; body  round,  gently  tapering  from  the  jaws  to 
the  tail. — Esox,  Pike ; heud  flattish  above,  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  very  short. — Elops  / head  smooth,  edges  of  the  jaws 
and  palate  rough,  with  teeth. — Argentina,  Argentine; 
teeth  in  the  jaws  and  tongue. — Atherina , Alherirte ; upper 
jaw  a little  flat,  gill  membrane  brayed. — Mugil,  Mullet ; 
lips  membranaceous,  teeth. — Exococlus , Flying- Fish  ; head 
scaly. — Poly  new  us ; head  compressed  and  covered  with 
scales. — Clupca , Herring ; belly  carinate  and  serrate,  tail 
forked. — Cyprians , Carp;  mouth  small,  without  teeth. 
Linn.  Syst.  A ’at. 

ABDIPCENT  ( Anat .)  an  epithet  for  some  muscles,  vide 
Abductor. 

ABDUC  E'NTES  Nervi,  part  of  the  sixth  pair  of  nerves,  so 
called  because  they  arc  lost  on  the  abductorcs  oculi. 

ABDU'CTION  (.Swrg.)  1.  A fracture  of  the  bones 

•mvwv,  after  the  manner  of  a stalk,  when  the  extremities 
of  the  fractured  bone  recede  from  each  other.  Gal.  Meth. 
Med.  1.  2,  Ac.  2.  A strain,  according  to  Ccelius  Aurelia 
nus  de  Morb.  Chron.  1.  5,  c.  1. 

Abduction  (Law)  the  carrying  away  any  person  by  force, 
as  the  “ abduction  of  an  heiress." 

Abduction  (Log.)  an  argument  that  leads  from  the  con- 
clusion to  the  demonstration  of  a proposition. 

ABDL'CTOR  (Anat.)  from  ab  and  duco,  to  draw  away  ; an 
epithet  for  several  muscles  which  serve  the  office  of  draw- 
ing away  the  parts  to  which  they  are  annexed,  as — Abduc- 
tor aurts,  called  by  Winslow  Posterior  Auris,  by  others 
Triceps,  pulls  the  ear  backwards — Abductor  minimi  digit i 
man  us  vet  pedis , the  former  of  which  is  called  by  Wins- 
low ilypotkenar , and  the  latter  Parathenar ; they  draw 
the  little  finger  or  toe  from  the  rest. — Abductor  pollicis 
man  us  vel  pedis,  called  by  Winslow  Thenar,  draws  the 
thumb  or  great  toe  from  the  rest. — Abductor  oculi,  or  in - 
dignatorius,  aMucrns,  or  muscu/us  exterior , the  scornful 
muscle  is  so  called,  because  it  expresses  scorn,  by  moving 
the  eye  outwards  from  the  great  to  the  little  angle. 

ABE'LE  Tree  (lint.)  the  great  white  Poplar , the  Populus 
alba  of  I.innscus. 

ABE'LIANS  (Lee.)  heretics  who  rejected  marriage.  This 
s£ct  arose  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius,  and  terminated  in  that 
of  Theodosius  the  younger.  August,  ad  quod  cult  Peum, 
et  de  Httres.  c.  87. 

ABELICE'A  (Dot.)  a small  tree  in  Crete,  otherwise  called 
Pseudo  Platanus.  Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

ABELMOLUCH  (Dot.)  a sort  of  palma  Christi.  Raii 
Hist.  Plant. 


ABELMCPSCHUS  ( Bot .)  the  seed  of  an  Egyptian  plant 
which  resembles  musk  in  its  perfume,  and  ts  used  by  the 
Arabians,  on  account  of  its  agreeable  flavour,  in  their 
coflee.  The  plant  is  called  musk  mallow,  and  is  the  Hi- 
biscus Abelmoschus  of  Linnarus.  Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

A'BELMUSK  (Bot.)  vide  Abelmoschus. 

A'BER  (Geog.)  1.  A Persian  word  for  on  or  upon,  is  used 
in  composition  for  some  places  situated  on  mountains,  as 
Abercobad,  Ac.  2.  2btr,  a British  word  for  the  fall  of  one 
stream  or  rivulet  into  another ; whence  the  name  of  several 
towns  built  upon  such  confluences,  as  Aberdeen,  Ac.  Sylv. 
Gurald.  Itin.  1.  2,  c.  1. 

ABERDA  VI'NE  (Or.)  the  Spinus  Fringilla  of  Linnaeus. 
WiUough.  Or  nit  A. 

A'BEREMURDER  (Law)  plain  downright  murder  in  dis- 
tinction from  manslaughter;  it  is  compounded  of  the 
Saxon  abere,  notorious,  and  mop,  murder.  Leg.  Cam. 
c.  9 ; apua  Prompt.  Chron . ; Hen.  I.  c.  IS;  apud  Lom- 
bard, seu  H'ylclcens. 

ABERRATION  ( Astron .)  from  ab  and  erro,  to  wander,  a 
term  applied  to  the  apparent  motion  of  the  celestial  bodies 
occasioned  by  the  progressive  motion  of  light  and  the 
earth’s  annual  motion  in  its  orbit,  which  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Bradley,  Astronomer  Royal,  and  an  ac- 
count of  it  was  given  by  himself  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  March,  1728,  No.  406. 

Aueu ration  of  a Star,  an  ellipse  which  appears  to  be  de- 
scribed in  the  heavens  in  consequence  of  the  earth’s  motion 
in  its  orbit  and  the  progressive  motion  of  light.  The 
transverse  axis  of  this  ellipse  is  nearly  equal,  in  quantity, 
for  every  star,  that  is,  to  40° ; the  conjugate  axis  varies 
for  every  star,  os  the  sine  of  the  star’s  latitude,  that  is, 
radius  is  to  the  sine  of  the  star's  latitude,  as  the  transverse 
axis  to  the  conjugate  axis,  and  consequently  a star  in  the 
pole  of  the  ecliptic,  its  latitude  being  there  90°,  will  appear 
to  describe  a small  circle  about  that  pole  as  a centre, 
whose  radius  is  equal  to  2D°. 

Aberration  of  the  Planets  is  eoual  to  their  geocentric  mo- 
tion, or  the  space  through  which  they  appear  to  move, 
as  seen  from  the  earth  during  the  time  that  the  light  is 
passing  from  the  planet  to  the  earth.  Clair.  Acad,  Iranc. 
1746-7;  Maupert.  de  la  Par  all.  de  la  Lune , § II  ; Simp- 
sons Essays  ; Mem.  de  Berlin,  tom.  ii.  p.  14,  Ac. 

Aberration  (Opt.)  the  deviation  of  the  rays  of  light 
when  inflected  Dy  a lens  or  speculum,  whereby  they  are 
prevented  from  meeting  in  wnat  is  called  the  geometrical 
focus.  There  are  two  sorts  of  aberration,  the  one  arising 
from  the  figure  of  the  lens  which  produces  a geometrical 
dispersion  of  the  rays  when  these  are  perfectly  equal  in  all 
respects;  the  second  arising  from  the  unequal  refrangi- 
bility  of  the  rays  of  light,  called  alter  the  name  of  its  dis- 
coverer, the  Newtonian  Aberration.” 

ABE'SUM  (CAcfli.)  unslacked  or  quick  lime, 

to  ABET.  (Law)  Sax.  a for  ad  or  usque,  and  bedan  or 
beteren,  to  stir,  to  encourage,  or  set  on. 

ABETTOR  (Law)  vide  Accessary. 

ABEVACUATIO  (Med.)  a partial  evacuation. 

ABE'YANCE  (Law)  from  the  Fr.  beer , or  bauer,  to  gape 
after  in  expectance : lands  are  in  abeyance  which  are  not 
actually  in  the  possession,  but  only  in  the  expectance  of 
him  who  is  next  to  inherit  them.  1 Inst. 

ABG  ATO'RIA  (Archceol.)  the  alphabets.  Mat.  I Vest. 

A'BHAL  (Bot.)  an  eastern  fruit  of  a ruddy  colour,  held 
to  be  a powerful  etnmenagoguc. 

A'BIB  (CAron.)  nan,  now,  a ripe  ear  of  corn,  according  to 
St.  Jerom,  the  name  of  the  first  month  in  the  Jewish  sacred 
year,  answering  to  part  of  March  and  April,  and  so  called 
because  in  Palestine  barley  was  in  ear  at  that  time.  Boch. 
Hirroz.  Pars  Prior,  1.  2,  c.  10. 

A'BICUM  (Med.)  a covering. 

A'BIES  (Bot.)  */■  the  fir-tree,  which  Homer  calls  Ww 
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i.  e.  the  fir  stretching  itself  towards  heaven ; it  is 
the  Finns  pi  fra,  the  Firms  balsamea , and  the  Vinus  allies  of  j 
Linn&ms.  Theophrast.  1.  1,  c.  8,  &c. ; Ffin.  1.  16,  c.  39; 
,/.  I3auh.  Hist.  Plant. ; C.  Bank.  ICnum,  Flant, ; Gerard. 
Herbal.;  Park.  Theat.  Botan. ; Raii  Hist.  Plant.  8fC. 

AMIGA  (Bot.)  from  abigendo  jrartu,  the  same  as  Chamapitys. 

ABIGEVUS  (Law)  or  Abigens.  vide  Abactor. 

ABISHERING  (Arm)  abishering,  or  mishcring,  an  exemp- 
tion from  amercements. 

A'BIT  (A/in.)  or  Aboit.  Ceruss. 

ABlTE'LLO  (Ecc.)  a sort  of  ignominious  garment,  which 
penitents  in  the  Komish  church  were  obliged  to  wear  by 
way  of  penance.  Eymcrie.  Director  lnquuit.  Pars.  3. 
n.  3S2. 

ABJURATIO  (Lave)  an  oath  taken  to  leave  the  realm  for 
ever.  By  the  21  Jac.  c.  23,  this  privilege,  which  had  been 
hitherto  granted  to  some  criminals  on  confession  of  their 
crime,  was  abolished.  Siaundj.  OJfic.  Cor.  1.116,  c.  49; 

2 Inst.  628. 

ABJURATION  (Ecc.)  or  recantation  of  any  doctrines,  was 
enjoined  by  the  Komish  church  upon  all  heretics,  to  be 
performed  publicly  before  they  were  admitted  to  commu- 
nion. Eumcric.  Direct.  Inquuit . Pars.  3,  p.  323  ; Si  mane, 
dr  Cathal.  Instil,  c.  1,  See. 

A'BLAB  (Bot.)  a shrub  of  the  height  of  a vine  which  is 
said  togrow  in  Egypt. 

ABLACTATION  (Med.)  from  a,  priv.  and  lacto,  to  suckle, 
weaning  a child. 

Ablactation  lllori.)  a species  of  ingrafting,  by  leaving 
the  graft  on  its  proper  stuck  till  it  be  fully  incorporated 
with  the  new  stoclc. 

ABL.VNI A (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  the  Trichocarpus  of 
Linnaeus.  Aublei.  Hist,  des  Plant. 

A'BLAQUE  (Com.)  a fine  sort  of  Persian  silk,  otherwise 
called  the  Ardescine  silk. 

ABLAQUEA'TION  (Agric.)  the  digging  about  and  baring 
the  roots  of  trees.  Pus. 

ABLATION  (Phy.)  ablatio , from  ab  and Jero , to  take  off  or 
away,  a taking  away,  another  name  for  Abstraction.  Sea- 
lip.  De  Cans.  Ling.  Lai. 

ABLATIO  (Gram.)  the  same  as  Aphaxesis.  Scalig . de 
Caus.  Ling.  Lai. 

Ablatio  {Math.)  the  same  as  subtraction. 

Ablatio  (Med.)  I,  An  evacuation.  2.  A subtraction  from 
the  usual  diet.  3.  An  interval  between  two  fevers. 

Ablatio  (Chem.)  the  removal  of  any  thing  from  a pro- 
cess. 

A'BLATIVE  (Grom.)  ablativus,  i.  e.  taking  away,  the  sixth 
cose  in  I^atin  nouns  which  signifies  taking  from  ; — Ablative 
absolute , a noun,  with  a participle  in  the  ablative  case,  is 
said  to  be  absolute  when  it  does  not  depend  upon  any  other 
word.  This  sort  of  case  is  mostly  used  in  the  Latin  lau- 
guage,  and  answers  to  the  genitive  absolute  of  the  Greek. 
Charts.  Sos.  Inst  it.  Gram.  I.  1 ; Diomed 1.  1 ; Ittd.  Orig. 

I.  I. 

ABLF.'CTI  (Ant.)  Select*,  a chosen  band  of  foreign 

troops,  selected,  according  to  Polybius,  from  the  * Extra- 
ordinari  Sociorum.’  Polyb.  1.  6,  c.  31. 

ABLE'GMINA  (Ani.)  choice  pieces  of  the  sacrifices  among 
the  Homans,  sprinkled  with  flour  and  offered  to  the  gods. 
Tcrtull.  Apalog.  c.  13  ; Feet,  de  Signif.  Verb. ; Bulcng.  de 
Sortib.  1. 1,  c.  6;  Kipping.  Am.  Homan , 1.1,  c.  2. 

ABLE'PSIA  (Med.)  oblepsy,  or  blindness,  from  * priv,  anil 
video. 

ABLUE'NTIA  (Med.)  from  abluo,  to  wash  away,  abluents, 
or  abluent  medicines,  which  carry  off  impurities  from  any 
part  of  the  body.  Gal.  de  SimjAic.  Med.  1.  1,  c.  37. 

ABLUTION  (Ant  ) from  abluo,  to  wash  off;  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  human  body,  among  the  Jews  and  the  Hea- 
thens, from  some  religious  pollution. 

Ablution  (Med.)  1.  Cleansing  the  body  externally  or  in- 


ternally. 2.  The  preparing  of  a medicine  in  any  liquor, 
so  as  to  cleanse  it  from  its  dregs  or  any  ill  quality. 

ABNEGATION  (Theol.)  the  renouncing  of  passions,  plea- 
sures, or  lusts 

ABNODATION  (Hort.)  the  cutting  away,  or  pruning  off 
the  knots  of  trees. 

ABO'AKD  (Mar.)  i.  e.  on  board,  or  in  the  inside  of  a ship. 
Thus  “ to  go  aboard  ” is  to  enter  a ship,  and  **  to  board  a 
ship”  is  to  enter  it  in  a hostile  manner. — “ To  fall  aboard 
of,  ’ is  to  strike  against  it  whilst  in  motion. — " Aboard  main- 
tack,"  an  order  to  draw  one  of  the  corners  of  the  znain-sail 
down  to  the  chess  tree. 

A BO*!- VENTS  (Fort.)  small  lodgements  constructed  in 
a covered  way  to  protect  soldiers  from  the  weather. 

A'BOLA  (Ant.)  “as***,  a sort  of  dice  reckoned  among 
the  unlucky  by  Pollux-  Poll.  Onom  1.  7,  c.  33;  Hesy- 
chius . 

ABOLITA  (Sum is.)  an  epithet  signifying  cancelled  in  ap- 
plication to  debts,  as  on  a medal  of  Adrian  which  repre- 
sents, as  in  the  annexed  figure,  the  em- 
peror standing  in  his  paludaraentum, 
with  a torch  in  his  right  hand,  ready  to 
set  some  papers  on  fire,  whereby  he 
would  cancel  the  arrears  due  from  the 
people  to  the  treasury.  The  inscription 
RELIQUA  VETERA  li.  S.  NO- 
VI ES  MILL.  ABOLITA  i.  e reli- 
qua  vrtera  seslrrtium  novies  millies  abolita.  Gessn.  Impp. 
Num.  Tab.  89,  fig.  25;  Vaill.  Sum.  Imp.  Horn.  vol.  i.;  Hard. 
Select.  Oper.  p.  756;  Ocean.  Sum.  Imp.  p.  170;  Pemb. 
Sum.  Antiq.  part  3,  tab.  63. 

ABOLITIO  Criminis  (Ant  ) the  extinction  of  an  action  at 
law,  by  which  the  defendant  gets  his  discharge.  Suet,  in 
Aug.  c.  32. 

Abolitio  (Lore)  abolition,  leave  given  by  the  king  or  the 
judges  for  an  accuser  to  desist  from  farther  prosecution. 
Slat,  25,  lien.  8. 

Abolitio  (Mel.)  the  entire  extinction  of  a thing. 

A HOLLA  (Ant.)  a cloak  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  following  the  camp.  It  w'as  generally  lined  and  doubled, 
and  distinct  from  the  toga. 

Mart.  1.  8,  Epig.  46,  v.  1. 

,Yc»rif  eui  dtderit  Turiam  Critfimul  abut  lam, 

Dum  mulct  cuttus,  iwiuihtrf**  tegam. 

The  abolla  was  also  worn  by  judges  in  the  execution  of 
their  office,  whence  facinora  tnajoris  abollte,  in  Juvenal,  for 
crimes  of  great  magnitude.  Varro  apud  Son.  1.  14,  c.  9; 
Tumeb.  Adv.  1.  27,  c.  15 ; Salmas  de  Mod.  Usur.  c.  3 ; 
Bulenger.  de  Imp.  Rom.  1.4,  c.  39 ; Ferrar.  de  Re  Vest. 
1.  I,  c.  2,  Ac. 

ABO.MA'SUM  (Anal.)  from  ab,  dim.  and  omasum, 
the  paunch,  the  fourth  stomach  of  a ruminating  beast. 
Aristut • Hist.  Animal.  1.  3,  c.  14. 

ABORIGINES  (Ant.)  the  ancient  and  original 

inhabitants  of  Italy  supposed  to  have  been  conducted  into 
Latium  by  Saturn,  vel  quod  ab  engine,  according  to  Scr- 
vius ; vcl  Aberrigincs  erranles  aut  v agantet,  according  lo 
Festus ; vcl  quod  in  montibus  degerent , according  to 
Dionysius  Halicarnassus.  Dion.  Halt  cam.  Antiq.  Rom. 
1.  1 ; Liv.  1.  1,  c.  1 ; Justin.  I.  41  ; Sigon.  de  .Vomm.  Rom. 
C.  4 ; Cluv.  ltal . Antiq.  ; Panvin.  Descript.  Urb.  et  Fer- 
rar. de  Orig.  Rom.  apud  Grcnx.  Tbes.  Antiq.  Rom.  tom.  1 A 3. 

ABO'RTIENS  (Bot.)  jxdaceus  according  to  Rat/,  and  steri- 
/is  according  to  Tonrnefort  ; an  epithet  for  a flower  which 
falls  off  without  fruit.  Raii  Hist.  Plant  ; Toumef.  Instil. ; 
Linn.  Phil.  Botann.  p.  219. 

ABO'RTION  (Hort.)  a term  applied  to  trees  when  tbo 
fruits  fail  off,  or  are  blasted  before  they  come  to  luatu- 

ABcillTI'VA,  Medicamenta , (Med.)  sa^tnai,  medicines 
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calculated  to  produce  abortion.  Hippoc.  de  Morb.  Mul,  I 
1.  5,  6,  &c. ; Foes.  Oeconom.  Sec - 

ABORTIVE  ( Bot .)  Abortiens,  an  epithet  for  a flower  which 
does  not  come  to  maturity.  Linn.  Phil.  Bot. — Abortive 
corn , corn  which  shows  itself  by  a deformity  in  the  stalk, 
leaves,  ear,  and  even  grain. 

ABORTUS  (Surg.)  or  Aborsus,  from  ab  and  orior,  to  come 
before  the  time ; miscarriage,  the  emission  or  ejection  of  an 
imperfect  foetus,  called  by  Hippocrates  **•$#*« 
uri^iru.^  ; Galen  says  that  among  the  Attics  it  was  calk'd 
£*&*.**-.<.  Hippoc.  de  Morb.  Mid.  c.  5,  6 ; Gal.  comm.  1 , in 
lib.  6,  Hippoc.  ; Gorr.  Dcji n , Med.  ; Foes.  Occoiwm.  Hip- 
pocral.  { Casteil.  Lex.  Aledic. 

ABOUCOU'CHOU  (Cow.)  a sort  of  woollen  cloth  manu- 
factured in  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphine. 

A'BOUKELB  (Cow.)  or  Abukdb , a Dutch  coin  current  in  . 
Egypt,  something  inferior  in  value  to  a Spanish  piastre,  < 
■i-.v.  8 d.  It  bears  the  impression  of  a lion  which,  however, 
the  Arabians  have  changed  to  kelb , a dog;  either  to  show 
their  contempt  for  Christians,  or  on  account  of  its  base 
alloy. 

ABO'UT  (Mar.)  the  situation  of  a ship  immediately  after 
she  has  tacked. — About  ship,  an  order  to  the  crew  to  pre- 
pare for  tacking. 

About  (Mil.)  a term  for  the  movement  by  which  a body 
of  troops  changes  it*  front. — Right  about,  when  the  soldier 
turns  by  a semicircular  movement  to  the  right. — Left  about, 
when  the  soldier  makes  a semicircular  movement  to  the  left. 

About  (Mcch.)  Fr.  that  part  of  a piece  of  wood  which  is 
between  one  of  the  ends  of  the  piece  and  a mortise. 

ABO'UT  ED  (Hort.)  a term  formerly  used  for  budded,  in 
application  to  trees.  It  properly  signifies  a swelling  that 
conies  to  a head  or  abscess,  and  is  figuratively  applied  to 
buds  which  rise  up  in  the  form  of  small  heads. 

A BP.  An  abbreviation  for  archbishop. 

AURA  (Cow.)  a Polish  coin  worth  about  three  half-pence. 

A'BRABAX  ( Magic)  Abraxas,  or  Abrasax,  a magical  word 
comprehending  the  days  of  the  year  in  numeral  letters. 
Vide  Abrasax. 

A'BRACADABRA  (Magic)  a cabalistical  word  used  ns  a 
charm  against  fevers,  and  formed  of  dropping  every  time 
the  lust  letter  when  written  in  a kind  of  cone,  as 

H13K1K3K13H 

13*1*3*13* 

3*1*3*13* 

*1*3*13* 

1 * 3 K 1 3 K 

* 3 * *)  3 * 

3 K *»  3 K 

* 1 3 K 
1 3 * 
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ARRA'CALAM  (Magic)  a cabalistical  word  serving  as  a 
charm  among  the  Jews.  This,  as  well  as  the  former  Abra- 
bax , and  the  following  Abrasax  [Vide  Abrasax,']  express 
the  name  of  a Syrian  idol.  Selden  de  Diis  Syriis. 

ABRA'HAMITES  (Fee.)  1.  An  order  of  monks  extermi- 
nated for  idolatry  by  Tbeophilus.  *2.  A sect  of  heretics 
called  after  their  leader  Abraham,  who  adopted  the  errors 
of  Paulus. 

ABRA'SA  (Med)  ulcers  attended  with,  or  liable  to,  abra- 
sion. Casteil.  Lex . Med. 

ABRASA'X  (My.)  the  name  given  by  the  heretic  Basil  ides 


to  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  they  worshipped  under 
tiie  figure  of  Isis.  Osiris,  and  other  ^Egyptian  gods,  as 
also  under  the  figure  of  animals,  with  the  head  of  a cock,  a 
lion,  a beetle,  or  a sphinx;  the  body  of  a man, 
ns  in  the  annexed  cut ; and  the  tail  of  a ser- 
pent, &c.  They  impiously  conceived  our 
Saviour  to  be  the  material  sun,  in  imitation 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  worshipped  the  sun 
under  the  name  of  Osiris,  Sec.  The  word 
ABPACAH,  Abrasax , or  Abraxas,  was  chosen  because  the 
letters,  of  which  it  is  composed,  make  up  385,  the  num- 
ber of  days,  according  to  the  Greek  computation  by  letters, 
in  which  the  sun  performs  his  annual  revolution,  i.  e.  as 
follows : 

ABPACAH. 

1 2 100  1 200  J 60 

This  word  was  employed  as  a talisman,  and  the  image  was 
worshipped  ns  a magical  deity,  who  was  to  dispel  evils. 
S.  Iren . adv.  H teres.  1.  1,  c.  2 ; TertuL  de  Pure.  c.  46 ; 
Kuseb.  Eccl.  Hist . 1.  4,  c.  7 ; Hieron.  adv.  Lucif.  in  Amor. 
1.  2 ; 8.  Epiphan.  Hares.  24  ; S.  August,  de  Hares,  et  ad 
quotl  vull  Drum ; Baron.  Annal.  Ann.  120;  Montjaucon. 
Antiq.  cxnliq.  vol.  i.  p.  369,  et  seq. 

ABltA'SlO,  from  ab  and  rado,  to  pare  / the  paring  off  of 
superficial  ulcerations.  Casteil.  Lex.  Med. 

ABRA'XAS  (Magic)  vide  Abrasax. 

ABRE'AST  (Mar.)  side  by  side,  or  opposite  to;  the  situa- 
tion of  two  or  more  ships  when  standing  together,  parti- 
cularly as  regards  the  line  of  battle  at  sea. — Abreast  line, 
the  line  abreast  is  formed  by  the  ships  being  equally  dis- 
tant from  and  parallel  to  each  other,  so  that  the  length  of 
each  ship  forms  a right  angle  with  the  extent  of  the  squa- 
dron or  line  abreast. — Abreast  of  a place,  directly  opposite 
to  it,  as  w a fleet  abreast  of  Beechy-Head,”  f.  e.  off,  or 
directly  opposite  to  it. — Abreast  within  the  ship,  implies 
on  a parallel  line  with  the  beam. 

Abreast  (Mil.)  a term  formerly  used  for  any  number  of 
men  in  front.  They  are.  at  present,  determined  by  files, 

ABRE'TTE  (Bot.)  vide  Abdmochtu. 

ABREUVO'Ill  (Mil.)  a French  word  for  a watering  place, 
or  any  place  dug  for  retaining  water,  as  in  the  case  of 
encampment. 

ABUEUVO'IRS  (Archit.)  1.  The  interstices  between  two 
stones  to  be  filled  up  with  mortar  or  cement.  2.  Small 
trenches  which  are  made  in  stone  quarries  to  carry  off  the 
water. 

A'BRI  (Mil.)  French  for  shelter,  cover;  as  itre  it  labri,  to 
be  under  the  cover  of  a wood,  &c. 

to  ABRIDGE  (Law)  Abbreviare,  from  the  Fr.  abrvger ; 
to  make  a count  or  declaration  shorter. 

to  Abridrr  ( A/geb .)  to  reduce  a compound  equation 
or  quantity  to  a more  simple  form  of  expression,  ns 

x*  + (a  + fi)r-j  = o,  by  putting  p = a + b and  g = 
becomes  x1  + px  — g *=  o. 

ABROHA'NI  (Cow.)  or  mullemolle,  a certain  muslin,  or 
clear  white  cotton  cloth  from  the  East  Indies. 

A B ROM  A (Bot.)  from  » priv,  and  food,  1.  e.  not  fit 

for  food  ; a genus  of  plaut*  ; class  1 8 Polyadclphia , order 
2 Dodccandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  nine-leaved.  Coh. 
petals  five.;  nectary  five-deft.  Stam.  Jdaments  five. 
Pist,  germ  subcyhndrical.  Pr.n.  capsule  ovate  five- 
winged, five -celled  ; seeds  winged. 

Species.  The  two  species  are  the  Abroma  Augusta , Theo- 
broma  Augusta  sen  AUluea  Luzonis,  maple  leaved  abroma 
tree,  a native  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  Philippines 
Abroma,  IV h fieri , Wheleris  abroma,  a shrub,  native  of 
the  East  Indies.  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
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ABROMIOS  (Ant .)  a sort  of  drinking  cup  \ 

mentioned  by  Pollux.  Pol.  Onomast.  1.  G,  c.  16. 
ABROTANOIDES  (A ’at.)  a kind  of  coral  in  the  form  of 
the  abrotanum.  Raii  Hist.  Plant  . 

Abrotakoides  (Bot.)  the  Artemisia  AEthiopicat  the  Pro- 
tea  terraria , and  the  Seriphium  ctnereum,  plumosum,  and 
Juscosum  of  Linmcu&.  Bnuh.  Pin.  ; Raii  Hist. 
ABROTANUM  (Bot.)  southernwood;  a plant  so 

called^  /mb  t#  on  account  of  its  delicate  ap- 

pearance. Nicander  describes  it  as  a wild  plant  of  the  woods. 
Nicand . Tkeriac. 

N*4  a. V k&p r«MM  rrr’  rnypot  «f *r*  l«>Au 
Amu*  j 8«rr«r. 

Abrotanum  is  tlie  Artemisia  abrotanum ; the  Sanlolina  cha- 
nurcyparissus,  villosa,  and  rosmarifolia ; and  the  7'anacetum 
of  Linnaeus.  Theophratt.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  6,  c.  8 ; Diasc. 
1.  3,  c.  29;  Plin.  1.  19,  c. 6 ; Gal  de  Simpl.  1.6;  J.  Bauh. 
Hist.  Plant.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Tneat.  Bot.;  Raii 
Hist.  Plant.;  Boerhaav.  Ind,  SfC. ; Toxtrnef.  Instit. 
ABROTON1TES  (Med.)  wine  impregnated  with 

abrotanum.  Diotc . 1.  5,  c.  62. 

ABROTO'NUM  (Bot.)  vide  Abrotanum. 

ABRU'PTE  Pinnatum  (Bot.)  abruptly  pinnated,  an  epithet 
for  a leaf  which  has  neither  leaflet  (foliolum),  tendril,  nor 
clasper  (cirrus)  at  the  end.  Linn.  Philosoph . Bot. 
ABRu'PTlO  (Hfe/.)  vide  Abductio. 

ABRUPTUS  ( JcA.)  abrupt,  an  epithet  for  the  lateral  line  in 
fishes,  when  divided  into  two  or  more  parts  not  contiguous 
A'BRUS  (Bat.)  mollis,  delicatus , from  the  softness  of 

its  leaves;  a kind  of  kidney  bean  growing  in  Egypt, 
Phaseolus  ruber  abrus  vocatus."  Now  called  Jamaica 
wild  Liquorice,  from  its  resembling  the  liquorice  in  taste. 
Prosper.  Atpin.  /Egypt. 

Abrus  in  the  Linntvan  System , a genus  of  plants.  Class  17 
Diadelpkia,  Order  4 Decandria. 

The  Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one  leafed.  Cor. 
papilionaceus  : wings  oblong  ; keel  oblong.  St  am. fla- 
ments  9;  anthers  oblong,  erect.  Pist.  germ  cylindrical ; 
style  subulate  ; stigma  in  form  of  a head.  Per.  legume 
like  a rhomb  ; seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Abrus  precat orius,  glycine; 
Abbrus  konni,  phaseolus  seu  orobus  Americanus , Jamaica 
wild  Liquorice  ; a tree,  native  of  the  Indies.  Prosper. 
Alpin.  jfcgupt.  ; Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  Breyn.  Prodrom. ; 
Parkins.  T heat.  Botanic. ; Herman.  Catalog.;  Plucken. 
Phytograph.  SfC. 

ABSCKDE'NTIA  (Med.)  from  ab  and  cedo , to  go  ; the  dis- 
eased or  decayed  part  which  abscedes  from  the  body.  Cels. 
I.  5,  c.  18. 

ABSCE'SSUS  (Med.)  •*•**?**,  abscess,  an  inflammatory 
tumor.  Hippoc.  1.  4,  Aphnr.  31;  Ruff.  Ephes.  de  Ves. 
Affect,  c.  9;  Cels,  de  Re  Med.  1.  2,  c.  9 ; Paul.  A'lgin.  1.  4, 
c.  18  ; Oribas.  de  Curat.  Marb.  1.  3,  c.  43,  et  9 Act.  Te- 
rab  4,  Serin.  2,  c.  32,  &c. ; Act.  de  Meth . Med.  1.  1,  c.  17. 
A'BSCISS  (Math.)  Abscissa , or  Abscissa,  from  ab  and  scindo, 
to  cut  off,  re  the  segment  of  any  diameter 

or  axis  of  a curve,  as  A C,  or  C B,  cut  off  by  another  line 
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called  the  ordinate,  ts  DC.  The  absciwe.  ore  under- 
stood  to  commence  at  the  vertex  of  the  curve,  as  A or  B, 
Jig . 1,  2,  unless  expressed  otherwise,  as  in  Jig.  2,  where 
aC,  AC,  CA,  and  C B,  are  all  abscisses.  Each  ordinate, 


in  a common  parabola,  has  but  one  absciss,  as  AC, Jig.  1 ; 
in  the  circle  and  ellipse,  two  lying  on  opposite  sides,  as 
AC,  CD,  Jig.  2 ; and,  in  the  hyperbola,  also  two  lying  on 
the  same  side,  os  C A,  C B,  Jig.  3.  When  an  absciss  and 
its  corresponding  ordinate  are  considered  together  they 
are  called  coordinates  of  the  curve,  hy  means  of  which  the 
equation  of  a curve  is  defined.  [Vide  Curve.]  Apollon. 
Conic.  1.1,  pr.  20,  Ac.;  Wallis.  Mathemat.;  Wolf.  Ma- 
th evtat.  Curs. 

ABSCTSSIO  (Med.)  abscission,  or  cutting  off,  from  ab  and 
scindo , to  cut;  1.  cutting  away  an  unsound  or  luxuriant 
part.  2.  The  sudden  termination  of  a disease  in  death. 

Abscissio  (Rhet.)  a figure  of  speech  of  cutting  sJiort 
in  the  discourse  after  we  have  begun  to  speak  of  any  thing. 
Cic . ad  Heren.  I.  4,  c 54. 

ABSCI'SSION  (Astro/.)  the  cutting  off  the  light  of  the  first 
of  three  planets  when  the  third  comes  iu  conjunction  with 
the  middle  one. 

ABSCCyNSIO  (Med.)  from  abscondo , to  hide;  a sinus  or 
cavity  of  a bone  which  receives  and  conceals  the  head  of 
another  bone. 

A'BSENT  (Mil ) a term  employed  in  regimental  returns 
to  account  for  the  deficiency  of  any  in  a regiment  or  com- 
pany.— Absent  with  leave,  officers  with  permission,  or  non- 
commissioned officers  on  furlough  excused  parade  or  field 
duty. — Absent  without  leave , a milder  term  often  used  for 
desertion. 

ABSI'NTHII  (Bot.)  a species  of  Chrysomela. 
ABSl'NTHITES  (Med.)  wmc  impregnated  with 

absinthium  or  wormwood.  Dioscor.  1.  $ , c.  49. 

ABSrNTIUUM  (Bot.)  from  « priv.  and  or 

t delectatio,  i.  e.  unpleasant ; a plant,  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  its  bitterness.  Thcophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  I.  9,  c.  18; 
Dioscor.  I.  3,  c.  26  ; Plin.  L 27,  c.  7 ; Gal.  de  Simpl.  1.  6. 
-—Absinthium  is  the  Artemisia  ; the  Achillea  .Egyjtliaca,  et 
Clavcntr;  the  Parthenium  hysterophorus  ; the  Senecio  abro- 
tanifaliis  ; and  the  Tanacetum  incanum  et  annuum  of  Lirv- 
n .this.  J.  Bauh.  Hist . Plant.;  C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Parkins.  Thrat.  Bot  an.;  Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  Boerh.  Ind.; 
Tournef  Instit . ; Dale  Pharmaeop. 

A'BSIS  l Math.)  Abses,  or  Absides.  vide  Apsis. 

ABSOLUTE,  absolutism , i.  e.  ab  alio  salulum,  dependant 
on  no  other  thing,  as 

Absolute  (Theol.)  free  from  conditions;  so  the  decrees 
of  God  arc  said  to  be  absolute  in  regard  to  man. — 
Absolute,  without  any  cause ; thus  God  is  said  to  be  ab- 
solute. 

Absolute  (Phy.)  without  relation  to,  or  depcndance  on 
what  is  external ; as — Absolute  time , which  flows  equally 
in  itself  without  relation  to  any  thing  external,  as  dur;** 
tion. — Absolute  space,  which  remains  similar  and  immovo- 
able  without  relation  to  any  thing  exterior. — Absolute 
motion , which  is  the  transfer  of  any  body  from  one  absolute 
place  to  another.  Nevut.  Print.  Math . def.  viii. — Absolute 
gravity,  the  whole  force  with  which  a body  is  impelled 
towards  the  centre,  in  distinction  from  specific  gravity. 

Absolute  (Grain.)  without  regimen  or  government,  as  an 
ablative  or  genitive  absolute  when  the  case  depends  on  no 
other  words,  as  in  the  Latin  Augusta  imperntore , Au- 
gustus being  emperor ; in  the  Greek  the  genitive  is  en^ 
ployed  in  place  of  the  ablative. — Absolute  noun,  a noun 
that  needs  no  other  word  to  be  joined  to  it,  as  God,  reason, 
horse,  &c.  Prise.  I.  2. — Absolute  degree,  in  the  compari- 
son of  adjectives,  the  same  as  the  positive. 

Absolute  (Law)  without  condition  or  encumbrance,  as  an 
41  abs  lute  bona,"  simplex  obligatio , in  distinction  from  a 
conditional  bond.  An  44  absolute  estate.*'  one  that  is  free 
from  all  manner  of  condition  or  encumbrance. 

Absolute  number  (Algeb.)  the  Homogeneum  Compares- 
tionis  of  Vieta  is  the  term  in  an  equation  which  is  com- 
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pletely  known,  as  in  x*  + ax  = b,  b is  the  absolute  or 
known  quantity.  Viet*  Art.  Anafyt.  c.  8. 

Absolute  equation  (Akron.)  the  sum  of  the  optic  and 
eccentric  equation,  [vide  Equation] 

Absolute  (Ecc.)  among  the  Romanists,  in  opposition  to 
declaratory.  They  hold  that  a priest  can  forgive  sins  ab- 
solutely ; hut  the  pro  total  its  say,  that  the  forgiveness  is 
only  declaratory. 

ABSOLUTE  LA  (Log.)  applied  to  the  terms  of  a proposi- 
tion, signifies  without  relaUon  to  any  thing  else. 

Absolutely  (Grow.)  entirely  or  completely,  as  a circle 
is  said  to  be  absolutely  round,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
figure  that  is  partly  so,  as  an  oval,  Ac. 

ABSOLUT  10  (llhei.)  that  perfect  division  of  any  cause 
which  embraces  all  the  parts. . Cic.  Invent.  1.  1,  c.  22. 

ABSOLUTION  (Lee.)  I.  A judical  act  in  the  Romish 
church  whereby  a priest,  as  a judge,  by  virtue  of  a power 
supposed  to  be  delegated  to  him  from  Christ,  takes  upon 
him  to  remit  the  sins  of  penitents.  Order.  Vital.  I.  5. 
*2.  An  act,  in  the  reformed  us  well  as  in  die  Romish  church, 
by  which  a man  who  stands  excommunicated  is  freed  or 
released  from  the  excommunication. — Absolut  ia  ad  caute- 
lam,  that  which  is  given  to  an  excommunicated  person 
w hen  he  wishes  to  make  his  appeal  against  the  sentence, 
and  also  that  which  the  pope  gives  to  those  to  whom  he 
grants  benefices. 

Absolution  (Law)  n definitive  sentence  whereby  a man 
accused  of  any  crime  u acquitted. 

ABSOLUTO'itlUM  ( Med.)  an  absolute  or  perfect  remedy; 
also  a perfect  cure. 

ABSOLUTO'klUS  (Ant,)  from  absolvo,  to  acquit ; absolva- 
tory,  os  tabula  abtoluioria , a bill  of  discharge. 

ABSONIA'RE  (Archarol.)  to  shun,  detest;  a term  used 
in  the  oath  of  allegiance  taken  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

to  ABSORB  (Hort.)  a term  applied  to  all  greedy  branches 
that,  growing  on  fruit  trees,  drink  up  and  rob  the  other 
branches  of  the  nutritious  juice  which  is  requisite  to  pro- 
mote their  growth. 

ABSOR  BE'NTl  A Mrdicamenta  ( Med.)  medicines  which 
have  the  power  of  drying  up  redundant  humours. 

ABSO’RBKNTS  (Chew.)  an  epithet  for  alkaline,  or  such 
earthy  bases  as  have  the  property  of  absorbing  or  neutral- 
izing acids ; a term-  used  more  by  the  ancients  than  the 
moderns. 

ABSO'UBENT  vessels  (Ana.)  absorbentia  vasa,  from  ab- 
sorber), to  absorb  or  dry  up ; vessels  which  carry  any  flui^jl 
into  the  blood,  as  the  lacteals,  which  absorb  the  chyle ; 
the  lymphatics,  &c. 

ABSQUE  hoc  (Law)  i.  e.  without  this  ; words  of  exception 
made  use  of  in  a traverse. 

ABSTL'MII  (Ecc.)  a name  given  to  persons  who  could  not 
partake  of  the  sacrament  from  their  natural  aversion  to  wine. 

ABSTE'NSIO  (Law)  withholding  the  heir  from  taking  pos- 
session. 

ABSTE'NTIO  (Med.)  the  retention  or  suppression  of  the 
excrements. 

A B ST E'R GENTS  (Med.)  abstergeniia  medicamenia,  from 
abstergo , to  rinse  away  ; medicines  capable  of  cleansing 
by  tile  power  of  dissolving  concretions. 

ABSTE'kSIVE  Medicines  (Med.)  vide  Abstergents. 

ABSTINENCE  (Lee.)  a ceremony  in  the  Romish  church 
of  abstaining  from  food  in  a partial  manner,  by  which  it  is 
distinguished  from  fasting,  which  is  almost  entire  absti- 
nence : hence  the  terms  •*  Days  of  abstinence,1’  and  •*  Fast- 
days."  * 

Abstinence  (Hierog.)  the  moral  virtue  of  abstaining  from 
indulgence  is  represented  in  painting,  by  a woman  of  a 
healthy  constitution  holding  one  hand  to  her  mouth  ; and 
in  the  other  a scroll,  with  the  words  Vtort  non  abmtor ; 1 
use,  hut  do  not  abuse. 


Abstinence  from  evil  is  represented  by  a woman  crowned 
with  laurels,  leaning  on  a pedestal,  and  looking  attentively 
on  a decalogue  which  lies  before  tier.  Under  her  feet  lie 
serpents,  tortoises,  and  broken  arrows ; and  by  her  side 
stands  a camel. 

Abstinence  (Med.)  from  abstineo , to  abstain.  I.  Abstinence 
from  all  food,  or  particular  kinds  of  food.  2.  Suppression 
or  compression,  as  abstinentia  sudoris , suppression  of  the 
sweat ; spiritus  oh  abstinent  iam  clausu<,  wind  shut  up  by 
com  pressure.  Carl.  Aur.  de  A cut.  Morb.  1.  *2,  c.  32. 

ABSTlNENTS  (Lee.)  heretics  professing  abstinence  from 
marriage,  and  particular  foods,  Ac.  They  appeared  in 
France  and  Spain  about  the  end  of  the  third  century. 
Philasir.  de  Uteres,  c.  26 ; Baron  Annal.  Ann.  228  ; l1  ra- 
te ol.  de  lltrres. 

ABSTRACT  (Lan)  an  abridgement  or  epitome  of  any 
original  writing. 

Abstract  (Log.)  abstract m , an  epithet  applied  to  whatever 
is  separated  from  any  other  thing  by  an  operation  of  the 
mind,  termed  abstraction  ; thus  any  thing  may  be  said  to 
be  considered  in  the  abstract. — An  abstract  idea  is  a simple 
idea  detached  and  separated  from  any  particular  subject 
or  complex  idea,  as  the  idea  of  rationality  abstracted  or 
separated  from  that  of  corporeal  agency. — Abstract  qua- 
lity, that  quality  which  is  considered  as  abstracted  from 
the  subject*  in  which  it  inheres,  as  whiteness,  which  is  a 
quality  considered  abstractedly  from  a wall,  a flower,  a 
man,  Ac  -—Abstract  term,  a term  which  expresses  qualities 
without  regard  to  the  subject,  rox  abs/racia,  as  visibility, 
rationality,  whiteness,  Ac.  in  distinction  from  the  concrete. 

Absthact  Xoun  (Gram.)  or  noun  substantive,  denotes  that 
which  is  real,  but  which  subsists  only  in  the  understanding; 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  noun  adjective,  and  answers  to 
the  abstract  term  in  logic,  as  whiteness,  coldness,  valor,  Ac. 

Abstract  (Math  ) or  pure , an  epithet  for  that  sort  of  mathe- 
matics which  treats  of  the  properties  of  magnitude,  figure, 
and  quantity,  abstractedly  and  generally,  without  regard 
to  any  particular  object,  as  arithmetic  and  geometry,  in 
distinction  from  mixed  mathematics,  in  which  simple  and 
abstract  quantities  are  applied  to  particular  sensible  ob- 
jects, as  astronomy,  mechanics,  optics,  Ac.— Abstract 
numbers  are  such  as  are  considered  abstractedly,  or  with- 
out regard  to  any  object  which  they  may  represent,  as  5i 
6.  7,  Ac.  in  distinction  from  concrete  uumbers,  where  tile 
thing  is  specified  with  the  number,  us  5 feet,  6 inches, 
7 yards,  Ac. 

ABSTRACTIO  (Phy.)  from  nbstraho,  to  draw  asunder; 

r«  » ; a separation  of  one  thing  from  another, 
to  which  it  is  usually  joined.  It  is  of  different  kinds; 
namely,  Abstractio  rcalrs,  qui ft  re  ipsa,  the  actual 

separation  of  one  thing  from  another,  as  gold  from  the 
earth.-—  Abstractio  mentalis,  »««rnu,  mental  abstraction,  or 
the  separation  of  universal*  from  particulars,  us  the  con- 
sideration of  whiteness  in  distinction  from  the  wall,  the 
milk,  snow,  Ac.  in  which  it  exists;  this  is  taking  things  in 
the  abstract,  and  is  either — Abstractio  logica,  the  abstrac- 
tion of  accidents  from  their  subject,  as  animal  from  man 
or  brute. — Abstractio  mathematka , the  abstraction  of  the 
form  of  bodies  from  the  matter  secundum  rntionem  ; or,— 
Abstractio  mrtaphysica,  the  abstraction  of  the  form  of 
bodies  from  the  matter  secundum  rent,  i.  e.  Abstractio  rcnlis, 
real  abstraction.  Aristot.  Physic.  I.  2,  c.  2 ; Alex,  de  Alex, 
in  Met.  Arisiot.  1.  3 ; Albertus  Mag.  Phy.  1.1,  tr.  1,  c.  2; 
Fonsec.  in  Met.  Arutot.  1.  5,  c.  28,  qusst.  6 ; Seal.  Ex- 
ercit.  307,  342. 

ABSTRACTION  (Chem.)  The  process  of  drawing  off  by 
distillation  any  part  of  a compound,  und  returning  it  again 
to  the  residue  to  be  redistilled  any  number  of  times ; thus 
arsenic  acid  may  be  procured  by  abstracting  arsenic  with 
nitrous  acid. 
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ABSTRACTITIUS  ( Ckem .)  vel  Abstractive,  from  absirako, 
to  draw  away ; abstractitious,  an  epithet  for  the  native 
spirits  of  aromatic  vegetables,  in  distinction  from  those 
produced  by  fermentation. 

ABSU'RDUM  (Log.)  vide  Reductio  ad  Absurdum. 

A'BSUS  ( Rot.)  a species  of  the  Cassia  of  Linnmus.  Prosp. 
Alpin. 

ABSY'NTHIUM  (Rot.)  the  same  as  Absinthium. 

ABUNDANCE  (Med.)  abundantia , a term  employed  for 
an  excess  of  humours. 

ABUNDANT  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  a number,  whose 
aliquot  parts,  when  added  together,  make  a sum  greater 
than  the  number  itself,  as  12;  the  aliquot  parts  of  which 
1,2,  S,  4,  6,  arc  16  ; it  is  opposed  to  a deficient  number. 

Abundant  View  (C/iron.)  a Jewish  year  when  it  has  a 
day  more  than  ordinary,  in  distinction  from  the  defective 
year.  Seal.  Emend  at.  Temp.  1.  2. 

ABUNDA'NTIA  (Xumis.)  Abundantia  was  the  name  of  the 
goddess  of  plenty  on  medals,  who  is  called  Copia  by  the 

poets.  In  the  annexed  cut,  she  is  repre-  

sen  ted  seated  on  a chair,  like  the  Roman 
chairs  in  general,  only  that  the  two  sides  //  \ jfr. 

are  wrought  into  the  shape  of  two  Cornu-  ( { 
copias,  to  denote  the  character  of  this  .1  V"  V 
goddess.  The  figure  of  Abundantia  is  \\  Jr$[' 
given  on  medals  of  Trajan , Caracalla , v 
Eliogabalus , Alexander  Severn* , Gordian, 

Pius,  Trajan  Decius , Galtienus,  Tetrinu,  Probus , Xante* 
rianus,  Carinas,  Cants , Diocletian,  and  Valerie  Maxi- 
mianus ; sometimes  with  the  simple  inscription  ABUN- 
DANTIA, but  mostly  with  the  addition  of  AUGcufj 
AUGG.  Augustorum  AUGG.  NN.  Augustorum  Nostro- 
rum  ; sometimes  ABUNDANTIA  PERPETUA. 

Abundantia  Tempontm,  an  inscription  on  a medal  of 
Salonina,  the  wife  of  (iallienus  the  emperor,  which  bears 
on  the  obverse,  as  on  the  subjoined  cut,  her  head  with  a 


stola  or  robe  over  the  breast,  and  the  inscription  CORNE- 
LIA. SALONINA.  AUG. ; on  the  reverse,  a figure  of  Sa-  j 
lonina,  sitting  with  three  hoys  standing  before  her,  while  , 
she  pours  out  coins  from  the  cornucopia  which  she  had  in 
her  lap  ; near  her  is  o female  figure  standing  ; and  on  the 
right  hand,  behind  the  chair,  a military  figure.  VaiUant . ; 
Xumism.  Imjierator.  Roman. ; Putin.  Xumti.  Imperat.  Ro- 
man. ; MoretL  Thesaur.  Imp.  Roman.;  Occo.  S units.  Ro- 
man. Imperal.  ; llnndur . Sum.  Imper.  Roman. 

Abundantia  (Med.)  abundance,  or  excess  of  humouni. 

ABUSE  (Med.)  abusus,  from  abutor , to  abuse,  an  ill  use 
of  a thing,  applied  to  nonnaturals  in  medicines. 

ABUSIO  ( Rhet. ) MrflXfWn,  a figure  of  speech  by  which 
words  are  used  with  some  deviation  from  their  proper 
meaning;  thus  “ worship,"  which  is  strictly  applied  to  ) 
God  only,  may  also,  by  abusio  or  misuse,  be  applied  to 
magistrates,  Ac.;  os  in  the  Scripture,  **  They  worshipped  1 
Goa  and  tlie  king." 

ABUTILON  (fiof.)  a plant  formerly  called  in  English  the  | 
Yellow  Mallow,  from  its  great  resemblance  to  the  mallow,  \ 
both  in  leaf  and  flower.  Its  different  species  are  now  j 
known  by  the  names  of  the  Hibiscus  ciliaceus,  the  M do- 
ck ia  pyramidala  et  tomeutosa,  the  Malva  caroliniana,  the 
Xapev  scabra , and  the  Sida  sjticata,  in  tile  Lin  neon  sys- 
tem. J.  Bank.  Hist.  Plant.;  Casp.  Iiaukin.  Pin.;  tier. 
Herb.;  Parkin.  Thrat.  Botan. ; Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  Plui. 
A/mag.  Botan. 

ABUTMENTS  (Arch.)  or  Hutments,  the  extremities  of  a 
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bridge,  by  which  it  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  banks  or  sides 
of  rivers,  Ac. 

Abutments  (Carpent.)  the  junctions  or  meetings  of  two 
pieces  of  timber. 

ABUTTALS  (Lam)  from  the  Fr.  abouter,  to  but  against, 
or  terminate ; the  buttings  or  bounding*  of  land.  The 
sides  of  the  lands  are  properly  said  to  be  adjoining,  and 
the  ends  abutting  to  the  thing  that  is  contiguous. 

ABYSS  (Bibl.)  abystus,  from  •»,  priv.  and  Ionice,  pro 

fifths,  a depth,  i.  e.  without  a bottom  ; a depth,  an  epitnet 
for,  1.  Hell.  Liufovtii.  31,  Ac.  2.  The  common  receptacle 
for  the  dead,  the  grave,  or  depth  of  the  earth.  Rom.  x.  7- 
3.  The  deepest  parts  of  the  sea.  Psalm  xxiv.  23. 

ABY'SSUS  (Meet.)  the  deep,  abyss,  n proper  receptacle  for 
the  seminal  matter.  CastcU . Lex.  Med. 

ACA'CALIS  ( Rot.)  a shrub  bearing  a papiliona- 

ceous flower,  and  siliqeous  fruit  like  a t unit-risk.  Diose. 
I.  I,  c.  118. 

ACA'CIA  (Rot.)  iuumm,  from  ***£»,  to  sharpen  ; a thorny 
tree  of  Egypt,  culled,  by  Theophrastus,* AmmA*  A>y*7n«, 
by  Pliny  acacia,  or  the  spina  /Egypt  iata,  was  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  tree  which  yielded  the  Gummi  Arabicum, 
or  Gum  Arabic.  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  9,  c.  1 ; 
Dios  cor.  1.  1,  c.  130;  Plin.  1.21,  c.  12. 

Acacia,  in  tkel.innean  system,  is  the  Mimosa  nilotica ; but  the 
Common  Acacia,  otherwise  called  Pseudo-acacia,  or  False 
Acacia,  is  the  Robinia  pseudo-acacia ; and  the  Hose 
Acacia,  a shrub  so  called  from  its  rose-coloured  flowers, 
is  the  Robinia  hispida  of  Linrueu*.  Prosper.  Alpin.  de 
Plant.  /Egypt.  ; ./.  Bank.  Hist.  Plant.  ; BauJi.  Enu- 
meral. ; Ger.  Herb. ; Parkin.  Theat.  Botan. ; Raii  Hist. 
Plant.;  Tournef.  Instil.;  Boerhaav.  I ud.  Plant. 

ACA'CIANS  (Ecc.)  heretics  so  called  after  one  Acaciua, 
bishop  of  C«sarea,  who  denied  the  son  to  be  of  the  same 
substance  ns  the  father.  Baron.  Annul.  Ann.  $.59. 

ACADE’MIA  (Ant.)  Cic.  a Gymnasium  at  Athena, 

in  u grove  of  the  suburbs,  where  Plato  taught.  It  derived 
its  name  from  Acadcmus. 

II or.  Ep.  22,  v.  45. 

Atqut  inter  lilrtit  .iradrmi  gt term  nrru  m. 

This  school  of  Plato,  in  which  it  was  forbidden  to  laugh, 
was  called  Academia  wlut,  in  distinction  from  the  Aca- 
demia nova,  or  secunda , founded  by  Arcesilaus,  who  do- 
parted  from  the  doctrines  of  Plato ; and  Academia  trrtia, 
which  was  founded  by  Carnaedcs,  or,  according  to  Diogenes 
Laertius,  by  Lacydcs.  Eusebius  also  makes  mention  of  a 
fourth  Academia  founded  by  Anliochu*.  Cic.  Quasi.  A ca- 
dent. \.  I.  c.  4 — 12;  Diog.  Laert.  Praam.  Srgm.  18,  19, 
Ac. ; JEL  Var.  Hist.  I.  3,  c.  35  ; Euseb.  Evang . Pretparat. 
I.  14. 

ACADE'MICS  (.4/if.)  academics , a name  for  the  followers 
of  Plato  i a sect  of  philosophers,  so  called  from  the 
l*i«,  where  he  taught. 

ACA'DEMY  (Lit.)  from  academia , a society  of  learned 
men  instituted  and  protected  by  public  authority:  the 
first  of  which,  among  the  moderns,  was  that  founded 
by  Charlemagne  at  the  instance  of  Alcuin,  an  English 
monk  ; this  has  been  followed  by  several  others,  of  which 
the  principal  are  the — Academia  Secret  or  um  Natures,  esta- 
blished at  Naples  in  1560,  by  Baptists  Porta. — Academia 
I .y need,  founded  at  Rome,  among  whose  early  member* 
was  Galileo. — Academia  del  Limento,  founded  at  Florence 
in  1657,  bv  Prince  Leopold  of  Tuscany  .—Academia  Dcgl 
Inquieti,  founded  at  Bologna  ubout  the  same  time—— 
Academic  Royal* , founded  at  Paris  in  1666. — Academic 
Imperial* t at  Petersburg,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great 
in  1 725. — Academic  Iloyalc  des  Sciences,  A>'C.  founded,  at 
Berlin,  by  Frederic  1.  in  1700,  of  which  Leibnitz  was  the 
first  president. — Academic  Iloyalc. , at  Stockholm,  in  1 739. 
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Academy,  a collegiate  school  for  the  training  of  youth  in  I 
the  sciences,  of  which  there  are  three  royal  foundations  in 
England,  two  for  the  military  at  Woolwich  and  Midhurst; 
and  one  at  Portsmouth  for  the  navy. 

AC.E'NA  {Iiot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  4-  Tetrandria , 
Order  1 Monogynia . 

Generic  Characters . Cal.  perianth  four- leaved  ; leaflets  \ 
ovate.— -Cor.  none,  unless  the  calyx  be  termed  as  such. 
—~&T  KM*  filaments  equal;  a ntkers  quadrangular. — PisT. 
germ  inferior ; style  very  small ; stigma,  a small  mem- 
brane.— Per.  one-eelled  berry;  seeds  single. 

Species. — The  Aavna  is  a Mexican  plant,  having  only  one 
species,  namely,  the  Accent!  elongate.  Linn.  Spec. 
Want. 

ACA'HI  (CAe«».)  alum-water. 

AC  AM  A {Hot.)  Prunus  Brasiiieruis  Jructu  racemose,  a tree 
of  llrazil,  growing  to  the  size  of  a toll  lime,  on  the  extreme 
branches  of  which  certain  birds  build  their  nests  pendulous, 
that  they  may  be  out  of  the  way  of  serpents.  Marcgrav, 
Hid.  Brasil.  ; Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

ACAJA'IBA  {Hot.)  Acajou , or  Acajuba ; the  Anacardium 
occideniaic  of  Linntcus,  and  in  English  the  Cashew-tree  ; 
the  fruit  of  which  is  called  the  Cashew-nut,  from  which  is 
extracted  an  oil  used  bv  painters  to  give  a black  colour, 
and  also  a spirit  is  distilled  equal  in  strength  to  arrack  or 
rum.  Ger.  Herb. ; Pis.  et  Marcgrav.  Hist.  Bras.  / Unit 
Hist.  Plant. 

ACAJOUA'NUM  lignum  {Bat.)  a sort  of  wood  of  a red 
colour,  which  is  never  touched  by  worms, 

A 'C  ALAI  {Chnn.)  salt. 

ACALE'PHE  {Hot.)  or  Acalypha,  the  of  Theo- 

phrastus, and  'AasAsfs  of  Dioscorides ; a herb  so  called, 
*■<4*  to  i£ti»  muxv  » i.  e.  from  its  not  being  pleasant 
to  the  touch.  Theophrast.  Hist . Plant.  I.  7,  c.  7 ; Arts- 
tuph.  Eouit.  v.  420;  Diosc*  1.  4,  c.  <H;  Athen.  I.  S,  c.  12. 

ACALYPHA,  in  the  Linntcan  system , the  Rhinocarpus  of  ij 
llot-rhaave  or  Tickfruit  ; a genus  of  plants.  Class  21  Mo- 
noecia,  Order  8 Monodtlphus. 

Generic  Characters  of  the  Male  Flowers.  Cal.  perianth  J 
three  or  four-leaved  ; leaflets  roundish. — Con,  none. — 
St  AM.  filaments  eight  to  sixteen  ; anthers  roundish. 
Generic  Character*  of  the  Female  Flowers.  Cal.  perianth 
three-leaved  ; leaflets  subovate. — Con  none. — Pisr. 
germ  roundish  ; styles  three  ; stigmas  simple. — Per,  cap-  ! 
su!e  roundish ; seeds  solitary. 

Species. — Plants  of  this  tribe  are  either  annuals  or  shrubs, 
but  mostly  the  latter;  and  natives  of  the  Indies  or  Ame- 
rica. The  principal  species  are  the — Acalupha  Virgi - 
niana,  or  Mercurialis  tricoccos. — Acalyjiha  Zeylanico,  or 
Cujtanieni ; Indian  Acalypha. — Acalypha  Australis t or 
Uic.ino'ides  ; South  American  Acalypha. — Acalypha  be - 
In  Una,  or  Cauda . — Acalypha  mappa,  Ricinus  mappa,  or 
Folium  mapptc ; a shrub,  native  of  the  Malaccas. — Aca- 
Itfpha  lanceol/ita , or  Ricinrjcarpus  Indices , Sfc.  Raii  Hist. 
Plant* ; Henn.  Catal.j  Sloan.  I list.  Jamaic. ; Linn.  Siiec. 
Plant. 

ACA'MATOS  {Med ) from  «,  priv.  and  to  labour;  a 
position  of  the  limbs  longest  to  be  borne  without  weariness. 

ACA'MPTE  (Opt.)  an  epithet  applied  by  Leibnitz  to  a 
figure  which  is  opaque  and  polished,  and  consequently 
possesses  properties  necessary  for  reflecting  light,  yet  does 
not  reflect  it.  Leib.  Epist.  tom.  iii.  p.  268. 

ACA'NGA  {Hut.)  a species  of  the  Hromelia  of  Linnsus. 

ACA'NOR  {Chem.)  a sort  of  chemical  furnace. 

ACA'XOS  (/lof.)  ‘Amt's,  a herb,  the  Onopordium  Acan- 
thium  of  Linnaeus.  Theoph.  Hist . Plant.  1.  1,  c.  16;  Diosc. 
1.6,  C.5. 

ACA'NTHA  {Bat.)  vide  Acanthus. 

Acantha  ( Anal ) the  acute  processes  of  the  vertebre,  the  ;j 
•pine  of  the  tibia,  or  the  Spina  Dor  si * Gorr.  Dtfxn.  Med.  j 


Acantha  (7cA.)  the  fins  of  fishes. 

ACANTHA'BOLUS  {Surg.)  from  ukmAm,  a thorn,  and 
fiuXAtf,  to  throw ; a chirurgical  instrument  for  extracting 
| thorns,  pieces  of  bone,  Ac.  Paul.  sEginet. 
ACATHA’CEOUS  (Bot.)  from  uumtin,  aculeumj 

prickly  os  plants  of  the  thistle  kind.  Diosc.  1.  3,  c.  14. 
ACA'NTHALEUCE  {Bot.)  Alba  spina , white 

thorn. 

ACA'NTHE  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Cinara  of  Lin- 
iucus. 

AC.VNTIIIA  (Ent.)  a division  of  the  genus  Cimex. 
ACA'NTHICE  {Bot.)  «****!>»«■  the  liquid  which  the 

head  of  the  Helxirtes  (<V"0  contains,  used  by  females  for 
mastick.  Theoph.  1.  6,  c.  4. 

ACA'NTHINUM  {Chem.)  gum. 

ACA'NTHIS  (Or.)  «***# a.?*-,*,  an  eater  of  thorns; 

a bird  of  mean  colour,  but  agreeable  voice,  of  which  Virg. 
Georg.  3,  v.  338,  says 

lAlorv hateytmrm  nmmant,  tt  Acunthida  dumi. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  what  we  call  the  linnet.  Arislot.  Hist. 
Anim.  I.  8,  c.  3 ; Aldrov.  Arnithol.  in  VOC.  Carduclis. 
ACA'NTHIUM  {Bot.)  the  Onopordium  acanthium , Illyri- 
enm  rt  Arabicum  of  Linmrug.  Raii  Hist.  Plant. 
ACANTHE'iDES  (Zo.)  the  same  as  echinos. 

Ac  a nth  bides  (Bot.)  prickliest  Thistle,  a species  of  the 
Carduus  of  I.innccus. 

ACA'NTHUS  {Arch.)  an  ornament  in  the  capital  of  a 
Corinthian  pillar,  invented,  according  to  Vitruvius,  by 
Callimachus,  who  took  the  idea  from  observing  an  Acan- 
thus grow  over  a tile  that  had  been  placed  on  a tomb. 
Vitruv • 1.  4,  c.  2 ; Raid.  Lex.  Vitruv. 

Acanthus  {Bot-)  the  ««*»**<  of  Theophrastus,  and  Acan- 
thus of  Virgil,  called  by  Herodotus  «■«***,  by  Strabo 
Suuui*,  by  Dioscorides  «mu«,  and  by  Pliny  Spina  SEgyp- 
tiaca  ; is  a shrub  answering  to  the  Acacia  of  lvauhine,  and 
the  Mimosa  nilolicn  of  Linnxux.  Its  fruit  in  the  pod 
is  termed,  by  Virgil,  a berry. 

Georg.  2,  v.  119. 

Fa  fNui  ccL’ralo  rtf  from  nidanlia  ligm 
Butumoqv*  rt  baeti U tamper  Jnmdent it  Arttolht  * 

Acanthus,  the  herb,  called  by  Dioscorides  is  dis- 

tinguished by  the  epithet  mollis,  smooth,  because  it  is  pro- 
vided withapincs  so  soft  that  it  might  be  used  for  garlands. 
Throe.  Idyl.  1.  I , v.  55. 

Ilatrit  P »**»#«(. 

Virg.  Eclog.  3,  v.  45. 

Fa  nolti  circum  ett  unui  ampirrut  atantha. 

This,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  called  Acanthus , because  it 
is  thorny,  which  was  also  a general  name  for  many  thorny 
plants.  It  is  called  Branca  ursina  by  Bauhine,  Drank  ur- 
sine by  Dale,  and  Bears-brecch,  vulgarly.  Herod.  1.  2, 
c.  96  ; Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  4 ; Steph.  Byz.  de  Urb.j 
Dioscor.  I.  3;  Pi  in.  1.  22  ; Ovid.  MetamA.  13;  Vitruv.  1.  4; 
Athen.  Deipnos.  I.  15 ; Gal.  de  Sim  pi.  1.  6 : Art.  1.  ] ; 
Marcell.  Empiric.  1.  6 ; Salmas.  Exerctlat . Plin. ; c. 
Acanthus,  in  the  Linnaran  system , a genus  of  plants.  Class 
14  Didynamia , Order  2 Angiospermia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  unequal,  permanent. — 
Cor.  one-petalled,  unequal ; tube  very  short ; upper-lip 
none;  under-lip  very  large — Stam.  filaments  four;  nn- 
thers  oblong. — Pist.  germ  conical  ; style  filiform  ; stig- 
mas two.— Per.  topside  subovate,  with  a point;  claws 
alternate;  seeds  ovate. 

Species . The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  as  the  Acanthus 
mollis  sativtu,  sell  Mollis  Virgilti  Carduus,  sou  Branca  Ursi 
vel  Ursina,  Drank  ursine,  a native  of  Italy,  where  it  is 
d 2 
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used  medicinally. — Acanthus  carduifolius , Thistle-leaved 
Acanthus,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope- — Acanthus 
spinosus  aculcatux  seu  ty Ivextris,  Prickly  Acanthus,  a na- 
tive of  Italy. — Acanthus  Diascoridis  vef  sativus,  native  of 
Lebanon,  and  supposed  by  Linnarus  to  be  the  genuine 
species  of  Dioscorides. — Acanthus  ilicafolius , the  Paina- 
Schulli  of  Kheed,  native  of  the  Indies,  &c.  J.  Hauh. 
Hist . Plant  ; C.  liauh.  Pin.  Theat.  Rotan.;  Ger.  Herb.;  ' 
Park . Theat.  Hotan. ; Rail  Hist . Plant.  / Tourn.  Inst,  j 
Herb.  { lioerh.  lad.  Plant. ; /.inn.  Spec.  Plant. 

ACANTHYLL1S  (Or.)  another  name  for  Acanthis. 

ACA'NTICONE  ( Min.)  a species  of  the  Epidote  family. 

ACA'NUS  ( Dot.)  vide  Acanos. 

ACA'NZII  (Mil)  Turkish  light-horse,  the  Avant-guard  of 
the  Grand  Seignor’s  army. 

ACAPA'TLl  (Hot.)  another  name  for  the  Piper  Longvm  of 
Linnaeus,  Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

ACA'PNON  ( Hot.)  another  name  for  the  Sampsuchum  of 
Linnaeus. 

Acapnok  (Nat.)  from  «,  priv.  and  »**»»<,  smoke;  ' 

honey  taken  from  the  hive  without  smoking  the  bees.  | 
Strabo.  I.  9;  Plin.  I.  11,  c.  16. 

ACA'RNA  (Zfa/.)  *A  up*,  Fish-Thistle,  a species  of  the  Atrac-  ' 
tihs,  the  Carlina,  and  the  Ericut  of  Linnaeus.  Theoph.  i 
I.  6,  c.  3. 

ACA'KNAN  (Ich.)  a sea-fish,  mentioned  by  Alhencus  and  1 
Aldrovandus.  Casttl. 

A'CAKON  (Hot.)  the  Wild  Myrtle;  the  Myrtus  Brabantia  of  j 
Linnaeus. 

ACA'HTUM  (Chem.)  red-lead. 

A'CARUS  ( Ent .)  Tick,  a genus  of  animals  of  the 

Class  Insect  a,  Order  A jit  era. 

Generic  Characters.  Mouth  without  proboscis. — Feelers 
two  os  long  as  the  sucker. — Eyes  two  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  head. — Legs  eight. 

Specie* • The  most  remarkable  species  are  the  Acorns 
sciro,  the  Cheese  Mite,  found  in  cneese  and  meal. — Aca - : 
rus  ricinus,  Dog-Tick,  which  infests  dogs. — Acorns  exul-  1 
cerans,  the  Itch-Mite,  found  on  the  hands  and  joints  of 
persons  infected  with  the  itch. — Aca  rus  autumnalis,  the 
Harvest  Bug,  which  attaches  itself  to  plants  and  animals 
in  autumn. — Acarus  telarius,  spins  its  web  on  the  bark 
of  trees,  which,  being  dispersed  by  the  winds,  covers 
the  fields  with  innumerable  threads. — Acarus  coleoptra- 
torum,  which  is  found  on  the  bodies  of  several  coleop- 
terous insects. — Acarus  vegetans.  Vegetating  Mite,  an  j 
insect  so  called  from  the  singular  manner  in  which  it  is  l 
affixed  to  the  limbs  or  wing-shells  of  the  insect  it  infests,  j 

ACATALE'CTIC  (Gram.)  i.  c.  acatalecticus 

versus  cui  in  fine  nihil  deest,  from  *,  priv.  and 
to  end ; a perfect  or  acatalectic  verse,  not  linving  a syllable 
too  much  or  too  little.  Diomed.  1.  3. 

ACATALE'PSIA  (Phy.)  ’A**r*Any,*,  incomprehensibility, 
uncertainty  in  science. 

ACATALIS  (Hot)  another  name  for  the  Juniperus. 

AC  AT  AST  AT  AS  (Med ) from  «,  priv.  and  to  de- 

termine ; an  epithet  for  fevers  that  are  irregular  and  vari-  j 
able  in  their  appearances;  or  urines  that  are  turbid.  Hip-  ! 
pocrat.  de  Rat.  Viet,  in  Acut.  Morb.  Sf  Gal.  Com. 

ACATE'R  A (/Jo/.)  .Junijterus  niger. 

ACATERY  ( Hist.)  a sort  of  check  between  the  clerks  of  u 
the  king's  kitchen,  and  the  purveyors. 

ACATH.VllSIA  (Med.)  from  «,  priv.  and  j 

to  purge ; impurity  of  the  humours. 

ACATHrSTUB  (Mus.)  a solemn  hymn,  anciently 

sung  in  the  Greek  church,  in  the  fourth  week  of  Lent.  j 
Curopalnt.  tie  Off'.  Constantin,  c.  12. 

ACA'TIUM  (Ant.)  iwrii-,  the  largest  sail  placed  in  the  j| 
middle  of  the  ship.  Poll.  Onon.  1.  2,  c.  81  ; Itulor.  Orig. 

).  19,  c.  3. 


ACAfTO  (CArm.)  or  Araxos , soot. 

ACA'ULIS  (Hot.)  from  »,  priv.  a stem,  i.  c.  sine 

caule , steniless;  an  epithet  for  a plant;  Plant  a acaulis,  a 
plant  wanting  a stem,  as  the  Viola  odorata  ; also  for  the 
cap  of  the  fungi,  as  P ileus  acaulis,  or  sessilis , when  the 
cap  is  not  supported  by  a stalk.  Linn.  Phil.  Hotan. 

ACA'ULOS  (Hot.)  the  Carlina  Acaulis  of  Linnams.  liauh. 
Hitt.  Plant. 

ACCAPITA'RE  to  pay  relief  to  lords  of  manors. 

F/et. ).  2,  c.  .60. 

ACCA'PITCM  (Lair)  i.  c.  Ilelevium,  a relief  to  lords  of 
manors. 

ACCE'DAS  ad  Curiam  (Lau>)  a writ  issuing  from  Chancery 
to  a sheriff,  where  a man  has  received  false  judgment. 
F.N.D.  18;  Reg.  Orig.  9,  56. — Accedes  ad  Vice- Coin  item , 
a writ  to  a coroner,  commanding  him  to  deliver  a writ  to 
a sheriff,  who  having  a writ,  called  a pone , suppresses  it. 
Reg.  Orig.  83. 

ACC E'LE RATED  (Phy.)  an  epithet  for  motion  when  it 
increases  by  continual  accessions  of  velocity,  which  may 
be  either  equably  or  unequahly  accelerated,  as  the  accele- 
rated motion  of  pendulums,  projectiles,  compressed  bodies, 
&c.  The  term  is  opposed  to  rrtardetl , which  expresses  a 
diminution  of  velocity. 

ACCELERATING,  or  Accelerative  (Mrch.)  acceleratrix,  an 
epithet  for  tliat  force  which  causes  an  increased  velocity  of 
motion.  Newt.  Princip.  dcf.  8. 

ACCELERATION  (Phy.)  accelemtio , from  ac,  or  ad,  and 
celero,  to  quicken : increased  velocity  of  motion,  which  is 
principally  applied  to  falling  bodies  tending  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth  by  the  force  of  gravity.  Acceleration 
is  either  equable  or  variable.—  Equable  acceleration  is  that 
in  which  the  accessions  of  velocity  are  always  equal  in 
equal  times  .—  Variable  acceleration  is  when  the  acces- 
sions in  equal  times  cither  increase  or  decrease.  Galil. 
Dial.  2. 

Acceleration  (Astron.)  is  applied  to  the  fixed  stars,  the 
planets,  and  the  moon — Acceleration  of  the  jixed  stars,  is 
the  time  which  the  stars,  in  one  diurnal  revolution,  antici- 
pate the  mean  diurnal  revolution  of  the  sun.— Acceleration 
of  a planet,  when  its  real  diurnal  motion  exceeds  its  mean 
diurnal  motion.— Acceleration  of  the  moon,  the  increase  of 
the  moon’s  mean  motion  from  the  sun,  compared  with 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth. 

ACCELERATIVE  (Phy.)  vide  Accelerating . 

ACCELER  A TORRES  urince  (Anal.)  muscles  so  called 
because  they  serve  to  expedite  the  passage  of  the 
urine. 

ACCE'NDONES  (.-la/.)  a kind  of  gladiators  or  supernu- 
meraries, whose  office  was  to  excite  and  animate  the  com- 
batants. Salma*,  in  Tertull.  de  Pall.  c.  6. 

ACCE'NSOU  (Ant.)  vide  Acolythus. 

ACCE'NSUS  (Art.)  an  officer  who  attended  on  the  con- 
suls and  praetors  acting  as  a clerk  of  the  assizes,  or  crier  of 
the  court  to  summon  the  witnesses,  Ac.;  so  called  t/uod 
alia t ad  prod  or  cm  acciret.  Before  the  introduction  of 
clocks  he  used  also  to  cry  the  hour  at  the  third  hour  at 
noon,  and  at  the  ninth  hour.  Varr.  de  Ling.  Lai.  I.  5, 
c.  9;  Cic.de  Leg.  1,  2,  c.  2f;  Ad  Frat.  I.  1,  ep.  I ; Plin. 
I.  7,  C.  60  ; Var.  de  Pit.  Pop.  Rom,  Ajnid.  Non.  Marcell. 
I.  12,  c.  8 ; Suet  in  Jul.  c.  20;  August . Ad.  Leg.  xii.  Tab. 
§ 4-4- ; Sigon.  de  Antiq.  Jut . Civ.  Roman. ; Mount,  de  Chit. 
Rom.  apud  Thesaur.  Greco.  tom.  I,  p.  36;  Salmas,  de  Mil. 
Rom.  c.  If;  Huleng.  de  Imp.  Rom.  1.  6,  c.  16.  This  officer 
seems  also  to  have  acted  as  a scribe,  according  to  Cicero, 
and  some  inscriptions  T.  TITTENUS  FELIX,  AUGUS- 
TALIS  SCRIBA  MBR.  /EDIL.  CURUL.  VIATOR 
/EDILIS.  PLEB1S.  ACCENSUS.  Cic.  in  Verr.  I.  3, 
c.  66  ; Huleng.  de  Imp.  Rom.  1.  6 ; Pollet.  For.  Rom.  1.  5 
c.  13. 
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Accensus,  a kind  of  adjutant  appointed  by  the  tribunes  to 
assist  the  centurion  or  decurion ; or,  according  to  Festus, 
a supernumerary  soldier  who  was  ready  to  supply  the  place 
of  any  one  that  died.  Varr.  de  Vit.  Pop.  Rom.  1.  3 apud 
Son.  1.  12,  c.  8 ; Liv.  L 1,  c.  43  ; Fat.  de  Verb.  Sign  if. ; 
Salmas,  de  He  Mil.  c.  14;  Rosin.  Antiq.  Rom. 

ACCENT  (dram.)  Accentus , from  ac,  or  ad,  and  cantus, 
a song;  an  inflection  of  tone  which  is  either  acute,  grave, 
or  circumflex  : the — Acute  accent  ( ) sharpens  or  raises  the 
syllable. — Grave  accent  ( ')  depresses  the  syllable. — Circum- 
flex accent  (")  both  elevates  and  depresses,  i.e.  per  arsin  ei 
thetin  ; as  in  the  word  natura  ; when  I say,  natu,  the  voice 
is  elevated,  and  it  is  called  arsis  ; but  when  I say  ra,  the 
voice  is  depressed,  and  it  is  called  thesis.  Varro.  de  lat. 
Lin.;  Quint.  Inst.  1.  12,  c.  10;  Diomed.  1.  2;  Prise,  de 
Accent,  apud  Vet.  Grammat.  ; hid.  Orig.  1.  1,  c.  17. 

Accents  Greek,  the  Greek  accents  are  now  known  but  little, 
except  by  the  marks  over  the  vowels;  they  are  three, 
namely,  acute  Q»  grave  (’),  and  circumflex  O ; words  arc 
denominated  differently  according  to  the  position  of  the 
' accent,  as — Proparoxytons , with  the  acute  on  the  ante- 
penultimate, as  vatth** s. — Paroiytons,  having  the  acute  on 
the  penultimate,  as  **;£»«« — Oxytons , having  the  grave  or 
acute  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  as  e.«. — Barutons , 

with  the  grave  accent,  or  no  accent,  on  the  last  syllable, 
as  ritfA*. — Circumflex , those  with  the  circumflex  on 

the  last  syllable,  as  *•,£. — Ante-circumflex,  with  the  cir- 
cumflex on  the  penultimate,  as  — To  these  may  be 
added  the  breathings,  which  are  two  ; viz.  the  lenis  or 
mild  (’),  as  ftjw,  and  the  asper  or  aspirate  ('|,  as 
which  is  pronounced  H»**r*».  Every  word  beginning  with 
a vowel  has  either  the  lenis  or  the  asper,  and  when  two  *’* 
come  together,  the  first  has  the  lenis,  and  the  second  the 
asper , as  *•#*. 

Accents  Hebrew,  the  Hebrew  accents  consisted  either  of 
points  which  served  as  vowel  points,  which  will  be  noticed 
under  the  head  of  points,  or  of  accents,  properly  so  called, 
which  are  either  tonic,  distinctive,  or  servile. — Tonic  ac- 
cents stand  for  notes  to  sing  by. — Distinctive  accents  dis- 
tinguish the  sense. — Servile  accents,  accentus  ministri,  or 
servile  s,  serve  to  show  the  construction  and  connexion  of 
words. 

Accents  are  moreover  distinguished  as  they  stand  over  or 
under  the  letters. 

Hebrew  Accents  under  the  Letters. 


Nnae,  Plfiirt,  Place,  ud  Power. 


SilJuk 

M 

Punctual. 

Atnack 

4 ? 

Colon. 

Tip  tic  ha 

f M 

Seniiooratna  primum 

Tefir 

t » 

Ditto. 

Jethif 

H 

Semicolon. 

Munach 

H 

Semico  roma. 

Merc  a simplex 

M 

Ditto. 

Mcrca  duplex 

n 

Ditto. 

Mahpach 

% * 

Ditto. 

Durgu 

. ? 

Ditto. 

Jcrach  ben  junto 

. V 

Ditto. 

Hebrew  Accents  abort  the  Letters. 


Paser  minor 

*■  H 

Semicomraa  quartum. 

Poser  major 

Ditto. 

Karne  para 

“ V 

Ditto. 

Sclialscheleth 

1 ft 

Semicolon. 

Peril,  or  Lcgarme 

• ft 

Dittu. 

Nmo  e, 

Telischa  ketannn 
Sarka 
Pasta 
Geresch 
Geraschajira 
Tr I isr.hu  Gedda 
Segol,  or  Segolta 
Sakeph  katon 
•Sakeph  gadol 
Refia,  or  Rcbhia 


Figure,  Place,  tod  Power. 

ft  Semico  tnroa. 

* Semicomraa  primum. 
Ditto. 

* Semicomraa  secundum, 
ft  Ditto. 

ft  Semi  comma  tertium. 

**  Strong  colon, 
i*  Comma, 
ft  Ditto, 
ft  Ditto. 


The  Greek  and  Roman  accentual  marks  are  placed  over 
the  vowels,  as  follow : 


Greek  Accents  and  Breathings. 


Acute,  as 
Grave,  as 
" Circumflex,  as 
Lenis,  as 
Asper,  iu 

* Acute  lenis,  as 

* Grave  lenis,  as 
" Acute  asper,  as 

Grave  asper,  as 
Circumflex  lenis, 
Circumflex  asper, 


a • n l 6 u u h 

a M H v e v. 
a t h T 5 v w *. 
a e ft  i i b ft  a. 
a c ft  i o v ft  u. 
ilntovaiS. 
ainibvv  a. 

diniouH  3. 

a s n i o u u h. 

?*♦«»?  V V 

a i m o v u «. 

VfVVfVT  T 

a t n i o t>  « tt. 


Roman  Accents. 

Acute,  as  h € i 6 £i. 

' Grave,  as  h fc  1 5 Cl. 

Circumflex,  os  ft  1 6 fl. 

, Cedilla  used  only  under  the  French  c,  as  f. 
over  the  Spanish  n,  thus  n. 


Accent  (Mus.)  the  modulation  of  the  voice  in  singing. 

Accented  (Mus.)  an  epithet  for  those  notes  or  bars  on 
which  the  emphasis  naturally  falls. 

Accents  (Mus.)  accentus  ; a verse  or  song. 

ACCE'NTOR  ( Mus.)  he  that  sings  the  highest  part,  or 
treble  in  a choir. 

ACCEPTANCE  (Law)  Accept  alio,  from  accipio,  to  accept; 
an  accepting  of  a thing,  or  a tacit  agreement,  as  if  husband 
and  wife,  seised  of  lands  in  right  of  the  wife,  join  and  make 
a lease  reserving  rent ; and  after  the  death  of  the  husband 
the  wife  receives  or  accepts  the  rent,  by  this  acceptance 
the  lease  is  confirmed,  and  it  shall  bind  her.  1 Inst.  273. 

Acceptance  of  a bill  (Com.)  the  signing,  subscribing,  and 
making  a person  debtor  for  the  contents. 

ACCEPTA'TIO  (Ant.)  a discharge  from  the  creditor  to  the 
debtor,  which  is  in  civil  law,  what  an  acquittance  is  in  com- 
mon law.  Bud.  in  Pandect,  p.  178. 

ACCE'PTOR  (Ant.)  vide  Accipiter. 

Acceptor  (Com.)  the  person  who  accents  a bill  of  ex- 
change by  signing  it,  and  obliging  himself  to  pay  the  con- 
tents. 

ACCEPTO'RIUS  modiolus  (Ant.)  a vessel  employed  in  the 
aqueducts  for  holding  water,  in  distinction  from  the  eroga- 
torius,  by  which  it  was  dealt  out.  Keuchen.  in  Front  in.  de 
Aqueduct.  1.  1 apud  Tkes.  Grctv.  Antiq.  Rom.  vol.  4, 
v.  1638. 

ACCERSITO'RES  (Ant.)  Runners  who  went  before  to  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  any  one.  Pignor.  de  Serv.  p.  255. 
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ACCE'SSA  (ArcJurol.)  Accessio,  Accessus ; the  access  of  the 
sea,  i.  e.  the  tide  in  distinction  from  the  recessus  or  ebb. 

ACCESSARY  (Law)  or  Accessory,  accessorius,  from  ac  and 
cedo,  to  come  ; one  guilty  of  an  offence  not  principally,  but 
by  a direct  participation,  as  of  command,  &c. ; if  simply 
by  advice  or  abetting  he  is  an  abettor  ; if  by  act  and  deed, 
os  a principal,  he  is  an  accomplice.  Accessories  are  either 
so  before  the  fact  or  after. — Accessories  before  the  fact,  are 
those  who  being  absent,  yet  procure  or  command  another 
to  commit  a crime. — Accessories  after  the ^ fact,  those  who 
receive  and  relieve  the  felon,  knowing  the  felony  to  have 
been  committed.  3 Inst.  138;  1 Hale.  Pleas  of  the  Crown, 
613,  &c  ; Haxvh.  P.  C.  I.  2,  c.  37,  &c. 

ACCESSIBLE  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  any  height  or  depth 
which  can  be  approached  so  as  to  be  measured  by  applying  j 
a proper  instrument. 

Accessible  (A/iY.)  an  epithet  for  any  place  that  may  be 
approached  by  a hostile  force.  A fortress  may  be  ac-  | 
ceatiblc  both  by  sea  or  land. 

ACCESSION  (AW.)  accessio , from  accetlo , to  approach,  | 
■rpwlint,  the  beginning  of  a paroxysm,  or  a ht  of  an 
intermitting  fever. 

Accession  {Pol.)  from  arcedo , to  approach  ; an  approach 
or  coming  to ; as  of  a king  who  takes  possession  of  his 
throne,  or  of  any  person  who  comes  into  po»«cssion  of 
properly. 

Accession  ( Ecc .)  a term  used  in  the  election  of  a pope, 
when  one  or  more  cardinals  accede  or  go  over  to  a parti- 
cular side  so  as  to  give  it  the  majority,  which  is  one  mode 
of  election  in  distinction  from  ucclanmtion,  or  scrutiny. 
Vide  Acccssus. 

ACCESSO'RIUS  Muscvlus  ( Anat .)  another  name  for  the 
flexor  digit  arum  and  sacro  lumbaris. — Accessorius  Nervut,  j 
a name  given,  by  Willis,  to  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  which 
arise  by  several  filaments,  from  both  sides  of  the  medulla 
spinalis. 

ACCESSORY  (Lmv)  vide  Accessary. 

ACCE'SSUS  {Ant.)  from  accedo,  to  approach  ; a climbing 
machine  for  ascending  the  walls  of  besieged  towns.  Vitruv. 

I.  10,  c.  19. 

Accbssus  (£ff.)  w l per  acc  exsum,  a mode  of  electing  the  pope,  ; 
when  all  the  cardinals,  with  one  consent,  approach  him 
and  salute  him  by  the  title  of  Papa.  This  is  called,  in 
English,  “ An  election  by  acclamation Ceremonial  Pom. 

1.  1,  k 1. 

ACCIACATU'RA  ( Mus.)  Italian,  for  a sweeping  of  the  j 
chords  of  the  harpsichord,  and  dropping  sprinkled  notes  ] 
usual  in  accompaniments. 

A'CCIDENS  (Phy.)  or  per  Accident,  **■*'*  a 

term  applied  to  the  operations  of  natural  bodies,  in  distinc- 
tion from  per  se  j thus  fire  is  said  to  burn  per  se,  but  a hot 
iron  per  accidens . Aristot.  Analyt . Post.  I.  1,  c.  S. 

A'CCIDENT  {Log.)  Accident , from  accido,  to  befal  or  hap- 
pen to  a thing,  ri  evu., ; that  which  belongs  inci- 
dentally to  substances.  Accidents  are  of  different  kind*,  | 
namely  : — Accidens  particulars,  a particular  accident,  that 
which  is  in  a subject,  but  attributed  to  no  subject ; as  u , 
garment  that  belongs  to  a man,  but  forms  no  part  of  a ! 
man  —Accidens  prccdicnbile , a predicable  accident,  which 
is  in  a subject,  and  predicated  of,  or  attributed  to,  a sub- 
ject ; but  belongs  incidentally  to  it,  in  distinction  from  the  ! 
essence,  as  white,  black.  This  is,  as  Porphyry  defines  it, 
what  cornea  to,  or  goes  from,  a thing,  XAp*  **  j 

i.  e.  without  destroying  the  subject.  It  is  divided  : 
into  common  and  proper. — Accidens  commune , **••»,  a j 
common  accident,  belongs  to  several  subjects ; as  ani-  ! 
mality,  which  is  common  to  man  and  beast. — Accident  pro-  | 
prium,  a proper  accident,  which  is  peculiar  to  one 
subject ; as  risibility  to  inan. — Accidens  separnbile , 
a separable  accident,  which  may  be  separated  from  a sub-  j 


ject ; as  sleeping  from  a man. — Accidens  inteparabilt , 
an  inseparable  accident,  which  cannot  oe  sepa- 
rated from  the  subject ; as  blackness  from  the  skin  of  an 
Ethiopian. — Accidens  predicament  ale , a predicamental  ac- 
cident, which  includes  the  last  nine  of  the  predicaments  ; 
as  quantity,  quality,  action,  passion,  Ac.  in  distinction 
from  the  or  substance,  w*hich  is  the  first  predicament. 
Porphyr.  Isagog. ; Aristot . Analyt. 

ACCIDENTAL  Colours  {Opt.)  those  which  depend  on 
the  eye,  in  distinction  from  those  which  arc  produced  by 
the  light. 

Accidental  Point  (Perspecl.)  that  point  in  which  a right 
line  drawn  from  the  eye,  parallel  to  another  given  right 
line,  cuts  the  picture  or  plane.  Thus,  suppose  A B to  be 


the  line  given  in  perspective,  C F E the  perspective  plane, 
I)  the  eye,  C D the  line  parellel  to  A B ; then  is  C the 
accidental  point. 

ACCIDENTS  ( Logic)  vide  Accident. 

Accidents  {Mctaph.)  are  distinguished  into  primary  and 
secondary. — Primary  accidents  are  such  as  are  absolute ; 
as  quantity  and  quality. — Secondary  accidents  are  quando , 
when ; ubi,  where  ; situs,  situation  ; habitus,  habit,  Ac. 
Accidents  (Gram.)  the  inflexions  of  words,  or  the  ac- 
cents in  letters  and  syllables. 

Accidents  {Her.)  the  tincture  and  differences  in  blazoning, 
or  the  points  and  abatements  in  an  escutcheon. 
ACCIPE'KKER  (Ich.)  vide  Aciptnter. 

ACCI'PITER  (Or.)  the  hawk,  a well-known  bird  of  prey, 
so  called  on  uccount  of  its  rapacity,  from  accipio,  to  seize, 
i.  e.  to  seize  or  take  birds.  The  Hebrew  name  yj  is  de- 
rived from  nyj,  to  fly  ; because  it  is  a bird  of  swift  flight, 
ns  the  Greek  from  ri  fou'  r* rfau,  to  go  freely.  This 

bird  was  made  emblematical  of  the  winds,  on  account  of 
the  swiftness  of  its  flight,  which,  together  with  its  rapa- 
city, has  been  celebrated  by  the  poets.  Horn.  Iliad.  1.  15, 
v.  237,  speaking  of  Apollo, 

Fi  It  Kjtt'  ll £■»«*  iflOTf  »«»«•*< 

'iJni  QmrrrnQm*  err'  aurn  xtrivin. 

Odyst.  1. 15,  v.  525. 

Kipu{  TfSX'ri  myyiX*^. 

Horn.  II.  L 16,  v.  582. 

live  it  It  I\u  spa.  ax.*’  *•'*«< 

ivr*  it i/3w*  **>.#,*;  rt  yim  n 
"lit  ,'ttn  Atiuw  **rf**Xm 

Hesiod.  Oper.  1.  1,  v.  210. 

i$*r’  envstrm  rarwurTwj. 

Ovid  Met  am.  1. 11,  v.  664. 

— Aceipiter  mdli  utu  aqtnti  in  matte* 

S*  t it  ac**,  atiut/u*  detent  Jtl  cwucj  do tendi. 

Ovid,  de  Arte  Amand.  1.  2,  v.  147* 

(Mimm  aactpOnm  rail  temper  in  arm  it. 

Martial  1.  14,  ep.  216. 

Prado  foil  solutntm,  famului  mine  nueupit,  idem 
lkcipit  et  capiat’ non  lit>»  turret  art*. 

Claud.  Kulyll.  1,  v.  81. 

Aenfermt  anymer,  mm  anm'grr  ipt*  tenant u 
hriia  maimt. 

For  the  sharpness  of  its  sight,  it  was  made  emblematical  of 
tlie  sun,  to  which  it  was  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians; 
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and  on  this  account  is  called  by  Aristophanes  em»r 

and  by  V'irgil  ales  sacer.  Callimachus  mentions  six 
species  of  the  hawk,  and  Pliny  sixteen  ; but  Aristotle  gives 
tl»e  names  of  only  ten,  viz.  *»#*•<»  •*•?**<} 

$***«?•>*,,  sifmi,  I hit  CO,  , 

aaalo,  circus , asterias , palumbarhts , pernes,  Levis,  perms,  j 
is/a,  rubetarius.  The  two  secies  principally  known  are 
e — Accipiter  jialumbarius,  or  Goca-hawk,  so  called  be- 
cause it  takes  doves.  It  is  the  tpxrro? j»»,  of  Aristotle; 

the  Accipiter  palumbarius  of  Aldrovandus  ; and  the  Falco 
palumbarius  of  Linn.xus. — Accipiter  JringiUariHS,  or  the 
Sparrow-hawk,  so  called  because  it  catches  sparrows,  is 
the  of  Aristotle  ; the  Accipiter  Jriu&itlarim 

tsdgp  Xisus  sparviero  diet  us  of  Aldrovandus ; and  the  Falco 
nisus  of  Liunams.  Hcrodot.  1.  2,  c.  65,  Ac. ; Ariitot. 
Hitt,  Animal,  1.  9;  Diodor.  1.  2;  Cic.  de  Sat.  Dc,r.  1.  a, 
c.  11;  Virg,  /Eh.  I.  11,  v.  721  ; A pul.  Apolog.  I.  1 ; FI  in. 
I.  10,  c.  8;  Pint,  de  hid.  et  Ora’,;  /Elian.  Hist.  Anim. 
1.  2,  c.  12;  Horopol.  de  Hierogl,  1.  2,  c.  11;  Oppicn. 
Ixcut.  1.  1 ; Eustath  in  Odt/u . 1.  15;  Gregor.  Sazianz. 
I.  10,  c.  16  ; August,  contra  Manat. ; Jut.  Firm.  Mathes. 
I.  5,  c.  7 ; Sidon.  Apollinar.  Pancg.  ad  Avit. ; Oros.  Hist. 
1.  2,  c.  11 ; Demct.  Prccf.  ad  Hierocosoph  ; hid  or.  Grig. 
I.  12;  Gesner  de  Avib ; Aldrov.  Ornitn.  1.  I ; Helton,  de 
Avibus  ; Alex . ab  Alexand.  Gen.  D.  1.  5,  c.  IS;  Bod. 
Hierox.  1.  1,  Ac*  ; Thu  an.  de  Re  Accipiter , 1.  1 ; Will.  Or- 
m th. ; Rail  Hist. ; Linn.  Suit.  Sat. 

Accipiter  (Sum  is.)  this  bird  (vide  Accipiter  under  Orni- 
thology], was  worshipped  in  Egypt  for  Osiris,  on  account 
of  its  fierceness  and  violence,  which  attributes  it  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  in  common  with  Osiris  or  the  sun.  The 
subjoined  figure  represents  a medal  of  Adrian,  bearing,  on 


the  obverse,  the  head  of  the  emperor,  crowned  with  laurel. 
The  inscription,  ATr«p»T*{  KAIrwf  AIL»«s 

AAPIANOC ; on  the  reverse,  the  accipiter  with  the 
flower  of  the  lotus  on  its  head,  standing  on  a small  staff: 
the  inscription  METHAI’w*  L.  I A.  i.  e.  Metetitarum 
anno  msdecimo.  Vaillant  A’unu.  Ptolem . 

Accipitkr  (.Surg.)  the  name  of  a bandage  which  was  put 
over  the  nose ; so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  claw 
of  a hawk. 

ACCI'PITKES  (Or.)  the  first  order  in  the  Linnean  sys- 
tem, in  the  class  Aves,  or  Birds,  having  an  angular  tooth- 
like  process  ou  the  upper  mandible,  including  the  follow- 
ing genera,  namely, — Vultur , the  Vulture,  having  the 
bill  hooked,  and  the  head  naked. — Falco,  the  Eugle,  Fal- 
con, Kite,  Hawk,  Ac.  having  the  bill  hooked,  and  covered 
at  the  base  with  a cere. — Strix*  the  Owl,  having  the  bill 
hooked,  with  a frontlet  of  covered  bristles. — Lanius , the 
Shrike,  having  the  bill  straighti&h  and  notched. 

ACCIPITRI'NA  (Hot.)  another  name  for  the  hawk- 
weed. 

ACCPSE  (Cow.)  a duty  in  Holland  on  different  sorts  of 
commodities,  as  wheat,  coals,  Ac. 

ACCLAM.VTIO  (Ant.)  acclamation,  or  shouting,  which 
among  the  Homans  was  performed  by  a certain  tune  or 
modulation  of  the  voices  in  accordance,  and  was  employed 
either  for  the  purpose  of  praise  or  dispraise.  Acclamation t 
were  adopted  on  most  public  occasions,  as  in  the  case  of 
marriages,  congratulations  of  emperors  or  generals,  in  the 
theutre,  the  senate,  and  other  places.  The  form  of  the 
acclamation  varied  with  the  occasion ; on  saluting  a newly 
elected  general,  they  cried  out  Dii  te  servent,  Imperator  ; 
on  applauding  the  performances  of  any  decloimcr  or  orator, 


i they  would  cry  out  Hene  et  pr cedar e j Helle  etjestive,  non 
I potest  melius , Ac.  Sometimes,  however,  the  acclamation 
was  employed  to  express  a contrary  feeling,  os  on  the 
death  of  ('ommodus.  Cic.  de  Oral.  1.  3,  c.  26 ; Hor.  de 
Art.  Poet.  v.  428 ; Mart . 1.  2,  cpig.  27 ; Pers.  Sat.  i , 
v.  49;  Senec.  Octav.  act  4,  seen.  1,  v.  704,  and  epist.  59; 
i Plin.  1.2,  epist.  14,  Ac.;  Quinlil.  Inslit.  Oral.  1.8,  c.  3 ; 
Suet  in  Ner.  c.  20,  and  in  Domit.  c.  23 ; Dio.  1.  43,  Ac. ; 
Arrian  in  Epict.  1.  2,  c.  23  ; Vopisc.  in  Prob.  c.  10  ; Lam- 
prid.  in  Com  mod.  c.  18,  and  in  Anton.  Diadum , c.  1 ; Bud 
in  Pandect,  p.  74 ; Sigon  de  Ant.  Jur.  Provin.  I.  2,  C.  7 ; 
Ferrar.  de  Acclamat.  1.  1 , c.  2,  Ac. ; Hut  eng.  de  Cir.  c . 49; 
Las.  Comm,  Rein.  Rom.  1. 9,  c.  2. 

ACCLAMATION  (&c.)  a mode  of  electing  the  Pope, 
when  the  cardinals,  with  one  consent,  address  him  by  the 
title  of  “ Pupa,*’  os  soon  as  he  makes  his  appearance 
among  them. 

ACCLrVIS  (Amt.)  another  name  for  the  muscle  called 
obliauus  ascendent  abdominis. 

ACCLPV1TY  (Math.)  the  steepness,  or  slope,  of  any 
place  inclined  to  the  horizon  reckoned  upwards. 

A’CCOLA  (Ant.)  a husbandman  who  came  from  other 
parts  to  till  the  ground : Eo  quod  pervenieus  terrain  col  at , 
In  distinction  from  the  incola  qut  propriam  terrain  colit 
i.  e.  who  tills  his  native  soil.  hid.  Grig.  1.  12,  c.  1. 

ACCOLADE  (Archeeol.)  from  ae  or  ad  and  colluni , the 
neck ; a ceremony  used  in  knighting,  when  the  king  puts 
his  hand  round  the  neck  of  the  knight,  Wilhelm  Malms- 
bur.  de  Gest.  Rrg.  Angl . 

Accolade  (Mus.)  the  brace  which  includes  all  the  parts 
of  a score. 

A'CCOLER  (Com.)  the  making  of  a bracket  in  the  margin 
of  an  account  book  in  France,  so  as  to  comprehend  several 
sums  in  one. 

A'CCOLLK  (Her.)  collared  or  wearing  a collar. 

ACCOMMODATION  bill  (Com.)  a bill  given  as  an  accom- 
modation instead  of  a loan  of  money,  which  is  commonly 
taken  up  by  the  drawer. 

ACCOMPAGNE'E  (Her.)  between. 

ACCOMPANIMENT  (Mm  ) An  instrumental  part  added 
to  a composition  by  way  of  embellishment. — Accompani- 
ment ad  libitum , when  the  piece  may  be  performed  with  or 
without  the  accompaniment  at  pleasure. — Accompaniment - 
oldigato , when  the  accompaniment  is  indispensable  to  the 
piece. 

ACCOMPANIMENTS  (Mus.)  instrumental  parts  added 
incidentally  to  any  piece. 

Accompaniments  (Her.)  such  things  as  are  usually  ap- 
plied about  the  shield,  as  the  belt,  mantlings,  Ac. 

ACCOMPANIST  (Msi.)  the  performer  of  the  accompa- 
niment. 

ACCOMPLICE  (Lou-)  vide  Accessary. 

ACCOM  PT  (Com.)  vide  Account. 

ACCONTU (Ant.)  a Grecian  dart  or  javelin,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Homan  pilum. 

ACCORD  (Mus.)  an  agreement  in  pitch  and  tone,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  voice,  or  to  instrument*.  Rousseau  defines  it 
a union  of  two  or  more  sounds  made  at  the  same  time,  so 
as  to  form  an  harmonic  whole.  Accords  are  divided  by 
Rousseau  into — Accords  consonant,  or  consonance*,  when 
the  intervals  formed  by  two  sounds  are  agreeable  to  the 
ear. — Accords  dissonant,  or  dissonances,  those  which  con- 
tain some  dissonance , or  discordant  sound,  which  is  dis- 
agreeable to  the  ear. — Accords  jtarfaits,  which  consist  of 
three  different  sounds,  having  the  grave  sound  os  the  fun- 
damental.— Accords  imparfaits,  which  have  not  the  grave 
sound. 

Accord  (/.ate.)  an  agreement  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons, when  any  one  is  injured  by  a trespass  or  offence,  to 
satisfy  him  with  some  rccompence. 
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ACCORD ATU'R A ( Mus.)  an  Italian  word  for  the  tuning 
of  an  instrument. 

ACCO'STED  (Her.)  from  the  Latin  ac  and  VtiJP  n JE  * 
costa,  a rib  or  side ; side  by  side,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure.  " Chevron  between  six 
rams  accosted/’  The  family  of  Harman  gjNy 

bear  this  coat  of  arms  on  a field  azure.  foZlk 

ACCOTEMENT  (Afcc/i.)  an  upsetting 
among  paviours  ; a space  of  ground  which 
is  between  the  border  of  the  road  and  the  ditch. 

ACCO'UCHEMENT  (Mai.)  Fr.  delivery,  or  lying-in ; 
hence  the  practitioners  have  been  styled  accoucheurs. 

ACCOUNT  (Com.)  or  accounts,  in  general  nil  computa- 
tions.— Hooks  of  accounts,  or  Merchants*  Accounts  ; the 
books  in  which  all  the  transactions  of  a merchant  are 
entered  and  digested  in  proper  order.  [Vide  Book-keep- 
ing.'] Whence  the  different  phrases.— To  open  an  account , 
or  to  enter  it  for  the  first  time  in  a ledger.— 7 o keep  open 
an  account  ; when  merchants  agree  to  honour  each  other’s 
bills  of  exchange  reciprocal ly.—  To  affirm  an  account  ; to 
declare  and  make  oath  that  it  is  true. — To  disjtute,  or 
note  an  account ; to  make  remarks  or  objections  on  the 
several  items  of  an  account. — To  settle  an  account ; to 
cast  it  up  and  balance  it. — To  post  a sunt  to  an  account ; 
to  enter  into  the  ledger  the  articles  for  which  any 
persons  become  cither  debtors  or  creditors. — Account 
jtaper ; a fine  large  paper  in  France  on  which  accounts 
were  written. — Account  of  tales;  an  account  given  by  one 
merchant  to  another  of  the  disposal,  charges,  commission, 
and  net  produce  from  the  sale  of  certain  goods. 

Account  personal  (Mil.)  or pay-account ; an  account  which 
is  kept  by  army  agents  of  monies  received  and  disbursed 
for  subsistence  and  allowance. — Clothing  account ; an  ac- 
count kept  by  the  army-agent  of  monies  received  and  dis- 
bursed for  the  clothing  of  the  regiment. 

Account  (CAron.)  the  same  as  style,  4 the  old  or  new  ac- 
count,* i.  e.  the  old  or  new  style. 

Account  (Lotr)  computus / a writ  or  action  against  a 
bailiff  or  receiver,  who  refuses  to  render  an  account.  Sint, 
of  IVestm.  2 c.  I ; F.  S.  B.  13,  1 1 G* 

ACCO'UNTANT  (Law)  one  obliged  to  render  an  account 
to  another. — Accountant-general ; an  officer  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  to  receive  all  money  lodged  in  court. 

ACCO'UiREMENTS  (Mil.)  the  nabits,  equipage,  and 
furniture  of  a soldier,  such  as  belts,  pouches,  cartridge- 
boxes,  dec. 

ACCRE'SSIMENTS  (A/es.)  or  Accra* , the  same  as  aug- 
mentation. 

ACCRE'TIO  (Phy.)  from  ac  or  ad  and  cresco , to  grow  ; ac- 
cretion, or  the  increase  of  a body  by  growth. 

Accurtio  (Med.)  a growing  together,  as  the  fingers  or 
toes  to  one  another. 

ACCRO'CHE  (Law)  from  the  French  accrocker,  to  hook 
to  ; to  encroach.  Stat . 25,  Ed.  3.  Among  the  French,  to 
delay;  as  accrochcr  un  process , to  stay  proceedings  in  a 
court. 

ACCRU'ED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a tree  full  grown. 

ACCUBA’TIO  (Hist.)  accubation,  or  a mode  of  reclin- 
ing on  couches  side  by  side  at  meals,  customary  among 
the  Romans.  Cic.  in  Vcr  I.  5,  c.  31  ; Pctron.  Arb.  c.  36; 
Isidor  Origrn.  1.  20,  c.  2 ; IJpt.  Ant.  Led.  vol.  2,  p.  144; 
Stuck,  dc  Ant.  Conv.  I.  2,  c.  34  ; Phi  hud.  in  Vitruv,  1.  6, 
c.  2;  Buleng.  de  Cotiviv.  I.  1,  c.  32 ; Ciaccon  dc  Tridin. 
p.  252. 

ACCU'BITA  (Ant.)  the  couches  on  which  the  ancients 
used  to  recline.  S/xtrtian  in  /El.  for,  c.  5;  Lamprid.in 
Hdiogab.  c.  19,  Ac. ; Buleng.  de  Conviv.  1.  1,  c.  30;  Sal- 
mas in  TertuU.  de  Pall.  p.  171. 

ACCU'LER  (Mil.)  to  come  to  close  action,  or  to  drive  an 
army  into  such  a situation  as  to  compel  it  to  action. 


ACCUSA'TIO  (Med.)  Vide  Indicatio, 

Accusatio  (Ant.)  accusation,  among  the  Romans,  con- 
sisted of  three  parts:  naroe’y,— Postulatio,  or  a petition  tb 
produce  the  charge.— Debit  m,  the  bringing  before  the 
court;  and  accusati in  the  strict  sense,  or  the  substan- 
tiating the  charge.  Ascon  in  Cic.  p.  65,  Ac.;  Senec.  Con- 
j t rovers.  1.  4 ; Vfpian.  de  Accusal.;  Sigon  de  finite.  I.  2,  C.  8, 
Ac. ; Manut  de  Leg.  c.  828,  &c. ; Rosin  Ant.  Rout.  1.  9, 
c.  29. 

ACCUSATIVE  f Gram.)  Accusativus,  wr-r/ifuli,  the  fourth 
case  of  nouns,  because  we  accuse  accusant  us,  commend, 
or  predicate  something  of  some  one.  Varr.  de  Ling . Lot. 
I.  7 ; Sosip.  Charts.  Instil,  Grammnt.  I.  5 : Dionvxt.  1.  1 ; 
Priscinn.  Gramm.  1.5;  Clcdon.  de  Art.  Gram,  apud  Putsch. 
Grammat.  Lat.  Auctor  Ant.  ; Isidor . Orig . I.  1,  c,  16. 

ACE  ((7a»«rt)  that  side  of  a die  on  which  the  number  one  is 
expressed  : also  the  card  on  which  there  is  but  one  figure. 

ACE'DIA  (A/rd.)  »*■£’«,  from  * pro  a particle  of  ex- 
cess, and  m/w,  care  ; a term  used  by  H ippocrates  for  fa- 
tigue. Hinpoc . sift  «it». 

ACE'PHALI  (Pec.)  AMjwxet,  from  #,  priv.  and  x#p*A«,  a 
head  ; heretics,  so  called  because  they  admitted  no  lawful 
superior,  either  layman  or  ecclesiastic.  They  were  similar 
to  the  levellers  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  There  were  also 
priests  of  this  name,  who  submitted  to  no  bishop.  Leon- 
tius de  Sect  is,  act.  5 ; Baron.  Annul.  Ann.  433  •,  Prateol. 
de  Hceret.  Doct.  Omn. 

Acephali  \>ersus  (Rhet.)  mu tih  in  principio ; verses  that 
begin  with  a short  syllable  instead  of  a long  one.  Ma - 
crab.  Saturn  al.  1.  5,  c.  15. 

Acephali  (Zoo/.)  «»*£«>•»,  from  a,  priv.  and  xi^bAn,  a head; 
headless,  an  epithet  fur  crabs,  and  other  such  animals  as 
hove  their  senses  about  the  breasts  or  hearts.  Gal.  de  Usu. 
Part.  I.  8,  C.  4. 

A'CEll  (Pot.)  or  Aceris,  according  to  Solinus;  the  Maple- 
tree,  a tree  so  called  from  acer  hard,  as  Voosius  thinks, 
because  of  the  great  hardness  of  its  wood,  answering  to 
the  of  the  Greeks,  from  nfdxm,  durut,  hard ; or, 

as  Perotius  thinks,  from  acer , sharp,  because  it  exercises  the 
wit  of  man  in  the  liberal  arts,  according  to  the  words  of 
Pliny,  **  Acer  operum  elegant  id  et  subtditate  cedro  se- 
cundumThe  root  is  used  in  ph>sic,  and  a juice  is  ex- 
tracted from  it  in  the  spring,  which  serves  as  a sweet  drink. 
There  are  throe  species  of  it  mentioned  by  the  ancients, 
viz.  Acer  album,  acer  venis  distinct  uni,  et  acer  sygia  vel  ear- 
pinum  ; but,  according  to  Pliny,  there  were  ten  species. 
Columel.  1.  5,  c.7  ; Pltn.  1.  16,  c.  26;  Hesychius. ; Salmas 
Exercit.  Plin.  p.  507. 

Acxk,  in  the  Ltnmean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  23 
Poly  garni  a,  Order  1,  M anoxia. 

Generic  Characters.—  Cat.  perianth  one-let  fed. — Con.  pe- 
tals five. — St  am  .filaments  eight ; anthers  simple  ; pollen 
cruciform. — Pi»T. germ  compressed;  style  filiform  ; stig- 
mas two  (or  three)  pointed. — Pen.  cajisules,  the  number 
of  the  stigmas  coalescent  at  the  base  ; seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  principal  species  of  the  Acer  are  as  follow  : 
Acer  tempervirens , Evergreen  Maple,  o shrub. — Acer 
pseudo-pintanui.  Great  Ample ; a British  plant,  but  not 
indigenous. — Acer  saccJiarinuiu,  American  Sugar  Maple, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  make  sugar. — Acer  pnlma- 
tum , or  Kcvait  Mokf,  Hand-leaved  Maple,  native  of 
Japan. — Acrrcampesire,  or  minus , Common  or  Small  Ma- 
ple, a British  plant,  but  not  indigenous.— Acer  negnndo, 
or  maximum,  Virginian,  Ash-leaved  Maple.—  Acer  daty- 
carpum,  erwcorpunt,  or  rubrum,  a native  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Parkin.  7 heat.  Botan. ; J.  Bauh . Hist.  Plant.  ; C. 
Rauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb;  Rati  Hist.  Plant,  et  Synop ; 
Tournef.  Inst.;  Boerhnav.  Ind,  ; DiUen.  Catalog. 

Acer  is  also  a name  for  the  Bannister  ia  laurifolia  and  the 
Triopicris  criirifolia  of  Linnaeus.  Plum.  Spec . Sloan.  Jam. 
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ACE'RATOS  from  *,  priv,  and  to  J 

mix  ; unmingled,  uncorrupted ; an  epithet  for  the  humours. 
Hippocrat  de  Affect  ; Foes.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat. 

ACE'KBUS  {Med.)  sour,  harsh,  or  astringent ; as  unripe  fruit. 

ACE' HIC  (C'Arwi.)  an  epithet  for  a vegetable  acid  from  the 
acer  camnestre. 

ACE’RIDES  ( Med.)  iwpwM,  from*,  priv.  and  xupt,  wax;  plas-  j 
ters  without  wax.  Gal.  de  Med.  Compos,  per  gen.  1.  4,  c.  14. 

ACERO'SiE  arbore*  {Hot.)  the  pine  tribe,  a sort  of  ligneous 
plants.  Linn.  Phil.  Hot. 

ACEKO'SUS  (Med.)  from  chaff;  an  epithet 

employed  by  Hippocrates  for  the  coarsest  bread  made  of 
flour  not  sepamted  from  the  chaff.  Uipjtoc.  nip  pypi** 
Zpic.*;.  Foes.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat. 

Aceroscs  | Hot.)  linear,  persistent;  an  epithet  for  a leaf.— 
Folium  acerotum,  a leaf,  needle-shaped,  and  inserted  at  the  I 
base  into  the  branch  by  articulation,  as  in  the  pine,  hr, 
and  juniper.  Linn.  Phil.  Hot. 

ACE'ltK  A (Ant.)  an  altar  erected  near  the  bed  of  a deceased 
person  on  which  inccmie  was  burnt;  it  was  so  called  be- 
cause perfumes  were,  acce/ui,  burnt  upon  them  to  prevent 
unpleasant  smell.  'Hie  Accrra  was  also  a little  pot  which 
contained  the  perfumes. 

Horat.  1.  3,  ou.  8,  v.  2. 

Quid  itUnt  tiara  el  ucrrra  thuris 
I’ltno,  miraru. 

Ovid  de  Pont.  1.  4-,  cpist.  8,  v.  39. 

See  d*  purr « pauper  diit  likut  acerra, 

Thun  minui  grundi  yuam  data  lance  to lent. 

The  Acerra  was  very  similar  in  form  to  what  is  now  used 
in  the  church  of  Rome.  Cic.  de  Leg.  1.  2,  c.  21 ; Fcst.  de 
Sign.  Verb  ; Ferret  Mus.  Lapid.  1.  1,  Manor.  9 ; August. 
in  Leg.  xii.  Tab.  § 1-3  ; Holman.  Antiq.  Rom.  1.  3,  c.  1 ; 
Me  urn.  de  Funer.  c.  6 ; La  Chaussi  Insign.  Pontif.  Max. 
tab.  8. 

ACESCENT  (Chem.)  an  epithet  for  substances  which  rea- 
dily run  into  the  acid  fermentation. — Acescent  liquids,  those 
liquids  in  which  the  acid  fermentation  has  commenced. 

ACE'STIDES  (G'Aew.)  from  acics , a point ; chimneys  of 
furnaces,  narrow  at  the  top,  for  melting  bra**. 

ACE'STORIS  (Med.)  from  **•*,  healing;  a term 

used  by  Hippocrates  for  a female  physician,  or  a midwife. 
Hipvoc.  rid  <p*r**,  &c. ; Foes.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat. 

ACETA'BL’LUM  (Ant.)  tyi3«Q**;  a vessel  for  vinegar.  2. 

A nu-asure  equal  to  the  one  eighth  of  a modem  pint. 
Athen.  1.  2,  c.  26.  Gal.  de  Mensur , Sfc.  c.  2. 

Acetabulum  (Med.)  k*t*a*,  cavitas , or  the  cup,  < 

from  its  resemblance  to  that  vessel:  1.  A cavity,  or  soc- 
ket in  the  os  coxendix , or  hip-bone,  to  receive  toe  head  of 
the  femur , or  thigh-bone.  Ruff.  Ephes.  1.  J , c.  9 ; Gal. 
Comm,  in  Hippoc  de  Fract.SfC.;  Foes.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat. 
2.  A glandular  substance  found  in  the  placenta  of  some 
animals.  Gal.  de  Usu  Part.  I.  15,  c.  53. 

Acetabulum  (Hot.)  another  name  for  the  Cotyledon. 

ACETA'HIA  (Med.)  from  acetum,  vinegar.  Acetars,  1. 
Salads.  Plin.  1.  19,  c.  4.  2.  Pickles,  as  the  acetarium 
scorbuticum  of  Bates. 

A'CETATE  (CActw.)  any  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  acetic 
•Cid  with  a salifiable  base,  as  the  acetate  of  potash,  of  soda, 
of  lead,  Ac.  in  distinction  from  the  acetite.  [vide  Acetite ] 

AC  ttiam  billet  (Lew)  i.  e.  and  also  to  a hill  to  be  exhibited  for 
20/.  debt,  Ac.  words  in  a writ  where  the  action  requires  bail. 

ACETIC  acid  (('hem.)  radical  vjnegor,  or  vinegar  in  a par- 
ticularly concentrated  state,  [vide  Acetum ] 

A'CETll  E (Gfcm.)  any  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  acetous 
acid  with  an  alcaline  or  earthy  base,  [vide  Acetate  and 
Chemistry] 

ACETOUS  A (Dot.)  her  ha  adda,  so  called  from  •$»»*, 

acid  ; sorrel,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  rup,  sour,  the  Rumex  j 
of  Linnscus.  Gal.  deAlim.  Fac.  L 2 \ J.  Hauh.  Hist , Plant. ; l| 


C.  Hauh.  Pin.;  Rnii  Hist.  Plant.;  Tournef.  Just.  Herb.  ; 
Dilten.  Catalog,  Plant.  ; Hotrh,  Jnd. 

ACETOSE'LLA  (Hot.)  herha  acida , from  ab  and  so  pore 
acetosa , an  acid  taste  ; Wood-sorrel,  a species  of  the  oja- 
hf,  and  of  the  Rumex  of  Lintueus.  J.  Hauh  in.  llist.Sfc . 
[vide  deRosa) 

ACETOUS  acid  (CA«w.)  distilled  vinegar,  [vide  Acetum ] 

ACETUM  (Nat.)  *«**«*,  an  epithet  for  honey  that  is  liquid, 
which  is  reckoned  the  best  sort.  Plin.  I.  11,  c.  15; 
Hesychiits. 

Acetum  (CAm.)  from  aceo,  to  bharpen;  Vinegar  or  any 
acid  liquor  made  from  potulent  juices,  particularly  wine 
and  beer. — Acetum  distillatum , distilled  vinegar,  or  vinegar 
purified  by  distillation,  is  now  culled  Acetous  Acid,  because 
it  is  a strong  acid  of  an  agreeable  odour,  somewhat  differ- 
ing from  simple  vinegar. — Acetum  radicatum , or  radical 
vinegar,  the  strongest  acid  of  vinegar,  is  still  more  con- 
centrated than  the  former.  Its  phlegm  being  abstracted 
it  is  now  termed  Acetic  Acid. — Acetum  philosophicum,  an 
acid  distilled  from  honey. — Acetum  esurinum,  distilled 
vinegar,  so  called  because  it  creates  an  appetite. 

ACHAyMENIS  (Hot.)  a herb  which,  according  to  IMiny, 
when  thrown  into  an  army,  was  wont  to  cause  a general 
panic.  Plin.  1.  26,  c.  8. 

ACHA'NIA  (Hot.)  'A^Nfs,  non  hians , because  the  corolla 
does  not  open ; a genus  of  plants.  Class  16  Monodelphia, 
Order  6 Polyandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  double. — Cor.  sub- 
clavate  ; petals  erect. — Stam .f  laments  numerous;  an- 
thers oblong. — Pist.  germ  subglobular ; style  filiform  ; 
stigmas  capitate. — Pee.  berry  subglobular ; seeds  soli- 
tary. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the — A chan  in  maha- 
viscus,  otherwise  called  Malvaviscus  a r bn  reus,  arbores- 
cent { Malva  arborea  ; Hibiscus  malvaviscus,  seu  fru- 
tescens ; or  Atcca  imlica , Bastard  Achanta,  or  Malva- 
viscus ; a shrub,  native  of  Jamaica  and  Mexico.— 
Achanta  mollis , Woolly  Achania,  a shrub,  native  of 
America. — Achania  pilosa , Hairy  Achanin,  a shrub, 
native  of  Jamaica.  Pluken.  Ahnag.  Hot. ; DiUen.  llort. 
IUth.f  Drown.  Hist.  Jamaic. ; Linn.  Spec.  Want. 

ACHA'OVA  (Med.)  an  Egyptian  herb,  like  chamomile. 
Prosp.  Almn.  de  Med.  .Egypt. 

ACHARl'STON  (Med.)  from  «,  priv.  and 

thanks ; thankless,  an  epithet  for  an  excellent  medicine,  no 
called  because  many  who  were  cured  by  it  never  feed 
their  physician.  Gal.  de  Comp.  Med.  sec.  loc.  I.  4,  c.  6; 
Aet.  Tetrab . 2.  serra.  4,  ,c.  110. 

A'CHAT  (Law.)  from  acheter,  to  buy;  a contract  or  bur- 
gain. 

ACHATES  (Min.)  'Agsm*,  agate;  a precious  stone  re- 
presenting different  objects,  from  which  it  derives  the 
different  names  of  phassachates,  cer achates,  dendrachnlcs, 
&c.  according  as  it  represents  a dove,  wax,  a tree,  &c. 
It  was  said  to  be  generated  iu  the  river  Achate. 

Sil.  Hal.  1.  14,  v.  228* 

Et  pti hum t*m  tpImUnti  gurgilt  .1  chain. 

and  hod  medicinal  virtues  ascribed  to  it.  Theophrast • tic 
I.apid. ; Plin.  1.  37,  c.  10;  Solin.  c.  1 1 ; lsid.  Orig.  1.  l(i, 
c.  1 1 ; Mar  bod.  de  I.apid. 

ACHATORS  (/.ou.)  Purveyors,  so  called  from  their  fre- 
quent bargaining.  36  E.  3. 

ACHE'IR  (Med.)  ’A*^,  from  «,  priv.  and  hand, 
(landless. 

ACHEIROPOETA  (Ecc.)  An  image  of  the  blessed  virgin, 
to  whom  the  popes  used  to  pay  particular  reverence  at 
Easter.  It  was  so  called  to  signify  that  it  was  made  with- 
out hands. 

ACHE'RNER  ( Aet .)  or  Acker-Nahr,  called,  by  Ptolemy, 
ir%urn  ri  r traps ; the  name  of  a star  of  the  first  magni- 
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tude  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Eridanus,  marked  Uft  by  i 
Bayer.  Its  longitude  for  1761  was  X 11°  55f  1",  and  lati- 
tude south  59°  22f  V. 

ACHE'TA  (Ent.)  a division  in  the  genus  of  insects  called 
Gryllus  in  the  Linnean  system. 

A'CHIA  (Nat.)  a kind  of  canc  in  the  East  Indies  which 
is  pickled  green. 

A'CHIA  It  (Nat.)  a Malayan  word  for  all  sorts  of  pickled 
fruits  and  roots. 

ACHI'COLUM  (Ant.)  a sweating  bath.  Cad.  Aurel.  tie 
Aatl.  I.  3,  c.  17. 

ACHILLE'A  (Bot.)  ixiMil*,  or  Achillean,  ; a plant 

so  called  bccuuao  Achilles,  who  was  the  disciple  of  Chiron, 
is  said  to  have  used  it  in  the  healing  of  wounds.  Plin. 

1.  25,  c.  4 ; Athen.  Deipnos.  1.  3,  c.  30. 

Achillea,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants: 
Class  19  Syngencsia,  Order  2 Polygamia  sujierflita.  It  is 
classed,  by  Tournefort  and  others,  under  the  genera  Mille- 
folium and  Ptarmica , and  is  called  in  English  Milfoil  or 
Maudlin. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common,  ovate;  scales  ovate. — 
Cor.  compound  radiate  ; corollet s tubular. — St  am.  f la- 
ments five  ; anther  cylindrical. — Pist.  germ  small ; style 
filiform;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  none;  receptacle  filiform; 
seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  arc  mostly  perennials  and  natives  of 
Europe  ; the  principal  are  the  Achillea  agcralum , Sweet 
Milfoil  or  Maudlin. — Achillea  fa  lent  a,  Sickle-leaved  Mil- 
foil.— Achillea  tomentosa,  Woolly  Milfoil. — Achillea  tw- 
bcscens,  Downy  Milfoil. — Achillea  impatient , Impatient 
Milfoil. — Achillea  alrata,  or  Chamamirlum  alpinum,  Ca- 
momile-leaved Milfoil. — Achillea  moschatu , Genipe  Ivn 
moschata,  Tanacetum  alpinum,  or  Drncunculus  a/pimtt, 
Musk  Milfoil,  or  Swiss  Genipe. — Achillea  nana.  Dwarf 
Milfoil. — Achillea  magna,  or  MilleflJium  maximum,  • 
Great  Milfoil  or  Yarrow. — Achillea  millefolium , Com-  \ 
mon  Milfoil,  a native  of  Britain,  A-c.  Dodon.  Stirp. 
Hist.  Pemjjtad. ; Bauh.  Pin.}  Ger.  Herb. ; Park.  Thcat. 
Baton. ; Raii  Hist.  Plant.  ; Linn.  Snec.  Plant. 
Achillea  is  also  the  name  of  the  Athanatia  annua  ; the 
Senecin  abrotanifolius  ; and  the  Chrysanthemum  mill  folium 
of  Linmcus.  Lob-  Adv.  Stirp.  et  Plant,  Icon. 
ACHILLE'ION  (Med.)  itfrkxu**,  from  Achilles  ; a sort  of 
sponge  proper  for  making  tents. 

ACHILLE'IOS  (Med.)  a sort  of  maze  made  of 

Achillean  burley.  Foes.  Occonom.  Hippocrat. 

ACHILLE'IS  (Med.)  a sort  of  barley  used  medi- 

cinally for  making  barley-water,  so  called,  according  to 
Galen,  from  a certain  husbandman  named  Achilles.  Gal. 
de  Med.  Sim  pi.  Fac . 1.  8. 

ACHPLLES  (Log.)  an  epithet  for  an  argument  in- 
vented by  Zeno  against  motion,  founded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  swifter  animal  can  never  overtake  the  slower. 
It  takes  its  name  from  Achilles,  cither  because  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  insuperable  like  him,  or  because  he  wan  com- 
pared in  the  argument  with  a tortoise.  Can  Achilles 
overtake  a tortoise  in  running?  Certainly:  but  if  there  i 
• were  motion  he  could  not  overtake  it,  therefore,  there  is 
not  motion.  As  the  assumption  or  premise  is  here  false, 
of  course,  the  conclusion  is  false.  Aristot . 1.6,  c.  14; 

Simplic.  et  Thcmist.  in  Aristot.  ad  locum. 

ACIIrLLIS  Tenda  (Anat.)  vide  Tcndo  Achillis. 
ACHIMBA'SSI  (Med.)  chief  physician  at  Grand  Cairo. 
Prosp.  Alp . 

ACHI'MENES  (Bot.)  the  Columnea  longifolia  et  hirsuta  of 
Linmcus.  Brown.  Hist.  Jam. 

ACH1MENIS  (Bot.)  vide  Achttmenis. 

ACHIOTE  (Med.)  lozenges  made  of  achiote*  Raii  Hist. 
Plant. 

A'CHIOTL  (Bot.)  the  Bixa  Orleana  of  Linnaeus.  C.  Bauh. 
Pin.;  Hermand.  Aw.  Plant.  Mex.  Hist Raii  Hist.  Plant.  I 


A'CHITH  (Bot.)  a sort  of  vine  in  Madagascar. 

A'CHLYS  (Med.)  cloudiness;  1.  dimness  of  sight. 

Hippocrat . Preedict.  1.  1.  2.  The  pupil  of  the  eye.  Prct- 
dict.  I.  2.  3.  Condensed  air  in  the  uterus.  Hippocrat.  de 
Morb.  Mul.  1.  2;  Gorr.  Drjin.  Med.;  Foes.  Oeconom.  Hip- 
pocrat. 

ACHM A'DIUM  (Chem.)  antimony. 

A'CHNE  (Med.)  literally,  chaff,  or  froth  of  the  sea, 
signifies  medicinally,  1.  A whitish  mucilage  in  the  eyes 
of  persons  having  fevers.  Hippocrat , F.pidem.  sect.  I. 
2.  Lint  recommended  by  Hippocrntcs  in  a fracture  of  the 
rose.  Hippocrat.  de  Art.  ; Gorr.  Def.  Med. ; Foes.  Qeco - 
nom.  Hippocrat. 

ACHOA'VAN  (Bot.)  a sort  of  chamomile. 

A'CHOR  (Med. ) probably  from  a watery  dis- 
charge, Scald-Head;  an  ulcer  in  the  head  which,  swelling 
and  breaking  into  holes,  discharges  an  honey-like  humour ; 
when  the  perforations  arc  large  it  is  called javus,  a Honey- 
comb, and  tinea , from  the  similitude  of  the  holes  to  those 
made  in  cloth  by  moths ; when  this  disorder  affects  the 
face  it  is  called  crusta  lactea , Milk-Scab.  Gal.  de  Turn, 
pnrt.  Nat.  c.  5;  Hcister.  Chirurg.  1.  5,  C.  10. 

ACHOIU'STOS  (Med.)  «£*•?;?«<,  from  «,  priv.  and 
without,  inseparable ; nn  epithet  for  a symptom  ; thus  a 
pungent  pain  in  the  side  is  an  inseparable  symptom  of  a 
pleurisy* 

A'CHRAS  (Bot.)  a sort  of  wild  pear-tree,  *>?.**, 

according  to  Dio&corides,  the  Pyrus  sylvatica  of  Varro, 
and  Purus  sylvestris  of  Pliny,  on  which,  according  to 
Aristotle,  swine  fattened  : it  was  called  by  Brown  the 
Bully-tree , or  Nisberry  Bully-tree,  and  now  more  generally 
the  Sapota-tree.  Dtotc.  1.  1,  c.  148  ; Brown . Hist.  Jam. 

Achras,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  a genus  of  plants  : Class  6 
Hexandria,  Order  1 Monngynia. 

Generic  Characters . Cal.  perianth  six-leaved ; leaflets 
ovate. — Cor.  one  petallcd  ; border  cut  into  six  subovate 
fiat  divisions  ; scales  at  the  jaws  of  the  corolla.— St  am. 
Ji laments  short;  anthers  sharp. — Pist.  Germ  roundish; 
style  awl-6hapcd ; stigma  obtuse. — Per.  pome  globose  ; 
seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  of  this  tribe  arc  mostly  natives  of 
America ; the  principal  of  which  are  the  Achras  mam - 
mom,  Sapota  mammosa,  Zapata  major , Malus  Pcrsica 
maxima,  or  Arbor  Americana  pomifera , Mammae  Sapota ; 
a tree. — Achras  sapota  or  sapota.  Common  Sapota ; a 
tree. — Achras  dissect  a,  Ballata , or  Manil-kara,  Cloven- 
flowered  Sapota;  a native  of  the  Philippine  islands. — 
Achras  salici folia,  or  Brumelia  ta/ici folia,  Willow-leaved 
Sapota. — Achras  argentea,  a tree,  &c.  Raii  Hist.  Plant. ; 
Pluk . A l mag.  Botan.;  Plum.  Plant.  Antcr. ; Sloan. 
Jamaic. ; Brown.  Hist.  Jamaic . ; Joey.  Amer . Hist. ; 
Linn.  Spec.  Plant . 

A'CHKOI  (Med.)  from  «,  priv.  and  gfim,  colour, 

colourless  ; from  a deficiency  of  blood. 

ACHROMATIC  (Opt.)  an  epithet  for  a sort  of  telescope* 
used  first  by  I>r.  Be  vis  to  remedy  aberrations  and  colours. 

Achromatic  Telescope,  a species  of  refracting  telescope, 
invented  by  Mr.  Doiland  to  refract  the  light  in  contrary 
directions. 

ACHRO'NICAL  (.Vj/.)  vide  Acronical. 

A'CHTELING  (Com.)  a liquid  measure  in  Germany. 

ACHTENDE'ELEN  (Cow.)  a corn  measure  used  in  some 
parts  of  Germany  equal  to  536  pounds  avoirdupoisc 
weight. 

At’HY  (Bot.)  a species  of  Cacia,  in  Arabia. 

ACH YRACA'NTH A (Bot.)  the  Achyranthes  of  Linnaeus. 
Dillen.  Horl. 

ACHYRA'NTHES  (Bot.)  from  *A*efw,  chaff,  and  a 
flower,  formed  after  the  manner  of  Ananthes,  Dianthes, 
and  similar  words  in  Theophrastus ; a genus  of  plants ; 
Class  5 Ptniandria , Order  1 Monogynia . 
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Generic  Characters . Cal.  perianth  outer  three-leaved. — 
Coh.  none ; nectary  of  five  valves. — Stam.  f laments 
filiform  ; anthers  ovate.— Pist.  germ  superior ; style  fili- 
form ; stigma  bifid. — Per.  capsule  roundish  ; seed  single. 
Species.  Tlie  species  of  this  genus  are  mostly  shrubs  or 
perennials ; as  the  Achyranthcs  aspera,  Amaranthus 
zeyianicus,  Auricula  canis  or  cade/i,  Rough  Achyranthcs. 
— Achyranthcs  muricala,  or  Blitum  frutesccns , Prickly 
Achy  randies.— Achyranthcs  prostrata , Auris  canina,  or 
Verbena  indie  a,  Prostrate  Achyranthcs,  Ac.  Botti. 
Hut.  Nat.  Ind.  Orient.;  Pluk.  Phytog.;  Pluk.  Almag. 
Sloan,  Sfc. 

A'CHYRON  l Med.)  chaff,  Hipp. ; bran  or  straw. 

A'CIA  ( Med.)  a kind  of  thread  for  sowing  wounds.  Gal. 
comm,  in  Htppoc. ; Cels,  de  Re.  Med.  1.  5,  c.  25. 

Acia  (Bat.)  in  Guiana  Aciona,  according  to  Jussieu,  Acioa; 
a genus  of  plants;  Class  16  Monodclphia,  Order  6 Dode- 
candria , 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafed ; border 
five-parted;  parts  roundish. — Cor.  petals  five — Stam. 
Jilamentx  twelve ; anthers  roundish. — Pist. germ  ovule; 
style  filiform;  stigma  acute. — Per.  drupe  ovate;  seetl 
a nut  ovale. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the  Acia  dulcis 
amara , 8fC. 

ACI  CO'S  A ( Bot .)  a herb  similar  to  Puraguay. 

ACI'CUL  A (Ich.)  diminutive,  from  acus , a fish,  called  also 
acus,  e* Prise. 

Acicula  (Bot.)  another  name  for  chervil,  or  shepherd’s 
needle. 

ACICULA'RIS  (Bot.)  from  Acus,  a needle.  1.  Acicular,  or 
needle-shaped,  an  epithet  for  the  oils,  or  hairs  of  plants. 
2.  A species  of  Scirpus.  Linn.  Philos.  Botan. 

A'CID  (Chcm.)  vide  Acids. 

Acid  Holder,  a part  of  the  chemical  apparatus,  consisting 
of  a glass  phial,  so  constructed  that  any  acid  or  liquor  may 
be  dropped  from  it  into  a retort  without  admitting  the  ex- 
ternal utr. 

ACIDIFI'ABLE  base  (Chem.)  a base  or  substance  which, , 
without  decomposition,  cun  unite  with  oxygen  in  such  I 
quantities  as  to  acquire  the  properties  of  an  acid. 

ACHMFYING  base  (Chcm.)  that  principle  in  any  substance 
which  generates  acids : oxygen  is  the  chief  acidifying  base. 

ACIDOTON  (Bot.)  P/in.;  a genus  of  plants;  Class  21 
Monoecia,  Order  7 Polyandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five- leaved;  leajlets 
ovate  lanceolate. — Cor.  none. — Si  am.  Jilaments  numer- 
ous ; anther  cordate-ovate. 

Specie s.  The  only  species  is  the  Acidoton  urens , seu  Ur- 
tica  urens  arborea , a shrub,  native  of  Jamaica.  Sloan. 
Hist.  Jamaic. 

Acidoton  is  also  the  Adclia  Acidoton  of  Linnmus.  Brown. 
Hist . Jamaic . 

A'CIDS  (Ckem.)  substances  which  impress  the  taste  with  a 
sour  sharp  sensation,  change  vegetable  blue  colours  to 
red,  and  combine  with  olkalines  so  as  to  form  salts.  They 
were  divided  by  chemists  originally  into — Natural  Acids, 
such  os  have  a sharpness  of  taste  of  their  own  from 
their  nature,  as  the  juice  of  lemons,  Ac. — Artificial  Acids , 
which  are  generated  from  substances,  not  properly  acids, 
by  means  of  fire,  as  from  vegetables,  minerals,  Ac. — 
Dulcified  Acids,  those  which  are  now  called  /Ethers. — 
Vegetable  Acids,  which  are  especially  prepared  from  vege- 
table substances,  as  citric  acid,  acetic  acid,  Ac  .—Animal 
Adds,  which  are  generated  from  animal  substances,  as  lactic 
acid,  saccolactic,  phosphoric,  Ac.  acids. — Mineral  Adds, 
those  generated  from  mineral  substances. — Manifest  or 
Perfect  Adds , such  as  affect  the  tongue  sensibly  with  the 
taste  of  sharpness,  or,  in  the  language  of  modem  che- 
mistry, those  which  have  their  base  saturated  with  oxygen, 
and  are  distinguished  by  the  termination  ic,  as  Nitric 


Acid. — Dubious  latent  or  imperfect  Acids,  those  which  have 
not  a sufficient  degree  of  acidity  to  affect  the  taste,  but 
have  the  other  properties  that  distinguish  the  perfect  acids, 
or  those  acids  whose  base  predominates  over  the  oxygen, 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  termination  out,  as  Nitrous 
Acid. — Adds  are  now  distinguished  into  incombustible 
and  combustible.— Incombustible  Adds  are  those  which  are 
formed  by  the  combination  of  oxygen,  the  acidifying 
principle  with  one  combustible,  which  is  considered  as  the 
acidifiablc  base  or  radical. — Combustible  Acids  are  those 
which  contain  two  or  more  combustibles.  The  following 
table,  taken  from  Thomson’s  Chemistry,  exhibits  a view  of 
the  modern  distribution  of  acids. 


CONSTITUENTS. 


Adds. 

Nitric..... 

Nitrous. 

Hyponitrous 

Carbonic 

Borncic. 

Silica.. 

Phosphoric. 

Phosphorous 

Hypophosphorous 

Sulphuric 

Sulphurous. 

Hyposulphurous 

Arsenic  . 

Arscnious 

Antimonic.  

Antimonious 

Chromic 

Molybdic 

Molybdous. 

Tungstic 

Columbic 


' Bsse. 

Oivj’im. 

Azote 

100  .... 

285-8 

— 

100  .... 

228*57 

— 

J00  .... 

171*43 

Carbon 

100  .... 

206*66 

Boron 

100  .... 

228*57 

Silicon 

100  .. .. 

100* 

Phosphorus  . 

100  .... 

200* 

— 

100 

133-3 

100  .... 

66*6 

Sulphur .... 

100  .... 

150* 

— 

100  .... 

loo* 

— 

100  .... 

50* 

Arsenic  .... 

100  ..  .. 

52631 

— 

100 

31-6 

Antimony  . . 

100 

35*556 

— 

100 

23-7 

Chromium . . 

100 

87*72 

Molybdenum 

110  .... 

50* 

— 

— .... 

33*3 

Tungsten.  . . 

100  .... 

25* 

Columbium. . 

100 

5*5 

The  termination  ic,  in  the  above  acids,  expresses  the 
higher  state  of  oxygenation,  and  that  of  ous  the  lower. 


Combustible  Adds  containing  two  or  more  simple  combustible 
Substances  as  a Base . 

atoms  or 


Adds.  Hydrogen.  Carbon.  Oxygen. 

Acetic S ....  4-  ....  3 

Benzoic. 6 ....  1.5  ....  3 

Succinic 2 ....  4 ....  3 


Moroxylic. 

Camphoric 


Suberic 

__ 

• • • • 

PyTotartaric  . 

— 

.... 

— 

Oxalic  

...a...  .. 

S 

3 

Mellitic 

4 

3 

Tartaric 

* 

5 

Citric. 

3 .... 

4 

4 

llheumic  

— 

— 

Kinic 

— 

— 

Saclactic 

c 

8 

Uric. 



— 

Laccic. 



_ 

Malic. 

— 

«... 

— 

Sorbic 

— 

— 

Formic 

— 

— 

Lactic 

— 

.... 

Zumic  

— 

.... 

— 

Gallic 

s 

3 

Taj  min 

18 

• . » • 

12 

« 2 
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To  these  may  be  added  acids  containing  supporters  as  well 
as  combustibles : 


Compounded  of 

Add*  * 


Chloric  1 

Perchloric  j 

► Chlorine 

Oxygen 

Muriatic 

Chlorine 

Hydrogen 

Clilorocurbonic 

Chlorine  gas 

Carbonic  oxide  gas 

Iodic 

Iodine 

Oxygen 

Cliloriodic 

Chlorine 

Iodine 

Ilvdriodic 

Iodine 

Hydrsgen 

Fluoric 

Fluorine 

Hydrogen 

Fluohuric 

Fluorine 

Boron 

FI  u os  t lie 

Fluorine 

Silicon 

Chlorocyanic 

Chlorine 

Cyanogen 

Hydrocyanic 

Hydrogen 

Cyanogen 

Sulphocyanic 

Sulphur 

Cyanogen 

FetTocyanic 

Iron 

Cyanogen 

ACl'DUL/E  ( Min.)  from  acidus,  acid;  mineral  waters  in 
general,  but  particularly  those  of  the  brisk  cold  kind. 
Plin.  I.  SI,  C.  2. 


ACIDULOUS  (Chem.)  an  epithet  expressing  either  in  gene- 
ral a slight  degree  of  acid,  or  in  particular  an  excess  of  acid  |j 
in  a compound  salt ; thus  acidulous  sulphat  of  potash 
is  the  sulphat  of  potash  with  an  excess  of  acid. 

ACI'DULuM  (Chem.)  a genus  of  native  vegetable  salts*  ; 
consisting  of  potash  saturated  with  an  excess  of  acid,  con- 
sisting oi  two  species,  tartarcous  acidulum,  or  the  acidu- 
lous tartritc  of  potash,  and  the  oxalic  aridulutn,  or  the  , 
acidulous  oxulat  of  potash. 

A'CIES  (Chem.)  the  same  as  Chalybs. 

ACI'NACF.S  (/Ini.)  *«»«»«,  from  ***,  an  edge ; the  name  I 
of  a Persian  scimitar. 

ACINACIFO'UMIS  (7?o/.)  from  ««■*«,  a scimitar;  sci- 
mitar-shuped,  an  epithet  for  a leaf:  Folium  acinaciforme , 
a leaf  which  has  one  edge  convex  and  sharp,  the  other 
straight  and  thick,  as  in  the  Musembruanthemum.  Linn. 
Phil.  Hot. 

ACINE'SIA  (Med.)  ajutn-l*,  from  «,  priv.  and  mulv,  to  move; 
a term  employed  by  Galen  to  express  the  interval  of  rest 
which  takes  place  between  the  contraction  and  dilatation 
of  the  pulse.  Gal.  de  Diffl  Puls.  I.  1,  c.  7. 

A'CINI  (Dot.)  granulations. 

ACINIFO'RMIS  (Anal.)  or  Aetna  Tunica , a coat  of  the  eye.  I 
[vide  Uvea  Tunica'] 

A'CIXOS  (Dot.)  i* !»•*,  a species  of  the  Thymus  of  Linnaeus.  li 
Dioscor. . I.  3,  c.  50;  J.  Bank.  Hut.  Plant. ; C.  Dauh.  II 


Pin. ; Rati  Hist.  Plant. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT  money  (/./rw.)  Money  paid  by 
tenants  on  the  death  of  their  landlords. 

ACMA'STICA  febris  (Med.)  «•  <*«<-(**{  mptrit,  from  **/**£», 
to  flourish  ; a fever  which,  during  the  whole  course,  main- 
tains itself  in  the  same  vigour  without  either  increasing  or 
diminishing  in  its  violence.  Gal.  de  Dijf.  Feb.  1.  2,  c.  2 ; 
Act.  de  Mr/A.  Med.  1.  2,  c.  1. 

A'CME  (Met/.)  signifies  literally  a point,  but  is  taken 
figuratively  for  the  height  of  a disorder.  Physicians  com- 
monly reckon  three  stages  in  disorders  ; namely,  the 
or  commencement,  i.  e.  the  first  attack  ; the  aimfiaeit,  or 
growth;  and  the  *««.«  when  it  is  at  the  highest  pitch  of  vio- 
lence. It  also  implies  the  highest  pitch  of  exercise.  Hip - 
poernt.  1.  1,  A pi i or.  1 ; Gal.  de  Differ.  Feb.  1.  2,  C.  2. 

A CM  EEL  A (Chent.)  a plant  of  Ceylon,  which  is  well  known 
as  a lithontriptic  and  diuretic ; it  is  the  Fcrbesina  acmcUa 
of  Li  mucus,  Herman.  Catalog.  Plant, 

A'CMO  (Dot.)  red  coral. 

A'CNE  ( Med.)  from  chaff;  a tubercle  on  the  face 
which  Aetius  calls  «*,«**.  Gorr.  Dr/.  Med. 

ACNE'STES’  (Med.)  from  «,  priv.  and  to  scratch; 
a part  of  the  spine  in  quadrupeds,  so  called  because  it  can- 
not to  he  reached  to  be  scratched. 


ACNE'STIS  (Rrrt.)  the  same  as  Urtica. 

A'CNIDA  (Rot.)  from  *,  priv.  and  a*Jk,  a nettle,  to  wliich 
it  bears  some  resemblance  without  having  its  pruriency  ; a 
genus  of  plants;  Class  22  Dioecia , Order  5 Penlandrta. 
Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved ; leajlets 
ovate;  Cor.  none. — Stam  .Jilamenls  five;  anthers  ver- 
satile. 

Sj)ecies.  The  principal  species  is  the  Acnida  cannabina, 
otherwise  called  Cannabis , Virginian  hemp,  an  annual. 
C.  Ilauh.  Pin. ; Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

A 'CO  (Ich.)  a sort  of  fish  in  the  luke  Como. 

ACOE'LIOS  (Med.)  from  *,  jiriv.  and  *«>.*,  venter, 

without  a belly,  or  seeming  to  be  so  as  one  wasted  mvay. 
ACO E MET  1 ( Ecc .)  ium'.fAnia,  a set  of  monks,  who  kept  up 
their  devotions  by  turns  incessantly  day  and  night;  and  they 
were  so  called,  on  account  of  their  continued  watchfulness, 
from  *,  priv.  and  **p*utt  to  sleep.  Evagr.  Eccles.  Hist. 
1.  3,  c.  1 9 ; Theodor.  Led.  I.  1 ; Siceph.  Calist . 1. 15,  c.  23. 
ACO'ETON  ( Nat.  1 vide  Acetum. 

ACOLUTHI  (Ecc.)  from  ***W*?,  sequitor  pedissequus ; at- 
tendants or  under  deacons,  who  wait  upon  the  priests,  in 
their  office,  to  carry  the  wax  lights,  &C.  S.  Cyprian. 
cp.  7;  Euseb.  L 6,  c.  43;  Augustin,  ep.  62.  1(K);  S. 
Gregor.  I.  7,  indict.  1,  ep.  I ; Haycbius.  / Jsidor.  Orig. 
1.7,  c.  12;  I'Ordre  Roman. ; Let  Ancient  RitucU, 
A'COMAS  (Dot.)  a tree  in  America  used  for  ship-building. 

A 'CON  1 .-/«/.)  a sort  of  Discus. 

ACO'NION  (Med.)  imsam,  a medicine  prepared  by  lcviga- 
tion  on  a stone.  Dioscor.  I.  1,  c.  I2‘). 

A'CONITE  (Dot.)  Wolfs- banc,  or  Monk's-hood,  [vide 
Aconifum] 

ACOMTIFO'LIA  (Hot.)  the  Podophyllum  pelt  a turn  of  Lin- 
nirus.  Doerhaav.  Ind.  Plant . 

ACONITON  f. Med.)  **»»* rw,  from  «,  priv.  and  tu*U s,  plaister; 

vessels  not  plaistered  or  lined  within.  Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  65. 
ACO N ITU M (Dot.)  a poisonous  plant,  which  the 

poets  fable  to  have  been  produced  from  the  foam  of  the 
dog  Acheron,  when  he  was  dragged  by  Hercules  from  Hell* 
A 'icand.  in  Alexand. 

'AAA*  ^,kAoi*  a. i»  i$\ \ rta,,o.Ci  IvruXi'n 
n^..n4  Msit*!,  » A p‘»*  txfm 

0Mrp. 

Dionys.  Perieges.  v.  789. 

'OuJkiu  KpOiViM  /Urty«*  util* 

Xiprt* 

T«  [At*  ‘■/Mia  mat  *itb’  i^vnwu. 

Others  ascribe  its  origin  to  the  gall,  from  the  liver  of  Pro- 
metheus, which  was  eaten  by  the  vulture. 

Auson.  in  Monosyllab. 

Unde  i'romrthra  dr  corport  tanguimms  rw 
Aspergit  carntes  rt  dura  aroint  a ermt  am. 

The  aconitum  is  so  called  from  acornr,  i.c.  the  naked  rocks 
on  which  it  grows. 

A 'icand.  in  Alexipharm. 

. •*  F MMS$at*if 

TjAl  >Mf  amine w a<i3X*rwru  ipiymHf. 

Ovid.  Met.  L 7,  ▼.  416. 

yuia  MfruRtnr  dan I m<WM  MHU 
si  firsts*  aconila  lootut. 

Others  derive  it,  and  with  equal  reason,  from  a,  priv.  and 
ttmist  dust,  because  it  grows  without  much  earth  ; or  from 
«»,  a dart,  because  savages  used  to  poison  their  darts 
with  it.  Theoph.  1. 9,  c.  16  ; Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  77 ; Plin.  1.  6, 
c.  1,  1.  27,  c.  3 ; Gal.  de  Simplic . Med.  Fac.  1.  6. 
Aconitum,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants ; Class 
13  Polyandria , OrderS  7 rigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Col.  none. — Cor.  petals  five ; nectaries 
two. — Stam.  Jilamenls  subulate  ; anthers  erect. — Piar. 
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Germ  three ; stigmas  simple. — Per.  Capsules  ovate,  ’ 
subulate  ; seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  species  of  this  genus  arc  all  perennials  ; the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Aconitum  lycoctorum , or  the 
Napeuus  magnus,  Great  yellow  Monk's-hood,  or  Wolf  s- 
banc. — Aconitum  ua/jcl/us,  or  the  Napcllux  verus , com- 
mon Monk's-hood,  or  Wolf’sbane. — Aconitum  nnthora , 
Aconitum  saint  jferum,  Author  a vulgaris,  or  Antithora , 
Salutary  Monk’s-hood.—- Aconitum  variegatum,  Hapellut 
minor,  or  Lycnctonum  car  rule  uni,  Variegated  or  small 
blue  Monk’s-hood,  &c.  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  C. 
Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Hot  an.;  Tournef. 
Inst  it.;  Boeth.  hid. 

Aconitum  is  also  the  name  of  the  Ilelleborus  hyemalis  of 
Linnaeus.  C.  Bauh.  Pin. 

ACCVNTIAS  ( Zo .)  a very  poisonous  serpent. 

Acontias  (Asl.)  a blazing  star  shooting  like  an  arrow. 
Plin.  1.  2,  c.  24. 

A'COPA  (Med.)  «mt«,  from  *,  priv.  and  labour; 

medicines  against  weariness.  Hippocrat.  Aphor.  1.2;  CW.«. 
1.  5,  c.  24- ; Plin.  1.  37,  c.  10  ; Gal.  de  Camp.  Med.  per 
Gen.  1.  7,  c.  11,  Ac. ; Oribas.  Synops.  1.3,  c.  10;  Paul. 
JEginrt.  1.  7,  c.  19. 

A’COPIS  {Sat.)  i <«-<,  from  »,  priv.  and  labour:  a 

precious  stone,  good  against  weariness.  Plin.  I.  37,  c.  10. 

A’COPOS  (Bat.)  Bean-trefui). 

A’COlt  ( Med.)  acrimony  in  the  stomach. 

ACOllDl’NA  (Chem.)  Indian  Tutty. 

A’COHl  ( Min.)  Blue  Coral  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

ACO'IUA  (Med.)  *•*,-.«,  insatiability,  or,  according  to 
Hippocrates,  a sharp  appetite.  J/ipjux.  Epid.  1.  6,  c.  4-, 
Aphor.  20. 

ACOIUTES  Vtnum  (Sat.)  Muifiru  a wine  made  of 
the  Acorus  and  liquorice  roots.  Dios.  1.  S,  c.  73. 

A'CORN  ( Ved.)  the  seed  of  the  oak  used  as  an  astringent. 

Acorn  ( Mar.)  a little  ornamental  piece  of  wood  fashioned 
like  a cone,  and  tixed  above  the  vane  on  the  mast  head. 

Acorn  shell  (Con.)  the  name  of  a genus  of  shells  classed  in 
the  Linnean  system  under  the  Lepaa.  [vide  I^epas) 

ACORN  A (Bot.)  from  u,  i.  e.  «*/■»,  very,  and 

a spine,  i.  e.  very  thorny  ; a herb  similar  to  the  Atractylis. 

A'CORN  ED  (Her.)  a tree  with  acorns  on  it.  “ He  beareth 
argent  an  oak  acorn' d proper,  over  all  on 
a lease  gules  three  royal  crowns.”  This 
coat  was  given  by  Charles  II.  to  Colonel 
Carloss,  a Staffordshire  gentleman,  for  the 
signal  service  he  performed  in  preserving 
his  Majesty  in  the  oak  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester. 


A'CORUS  (Bot.)  Sweet  Rush,  a plant  so  called  be- 

cause it  was  useful  for  disorders  in  the  u*pu,  or  pupils  of 
the  eye.  TheophA.  1,  c.  22 ; Diosc.  1.  1,  c.  2;  Gal.  dc 
SimjHic.  Pliny,  1.  25,  c.  13. 

Acorus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  a genus  of  plants ; ! 
Class  6 Hcxandria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  spadix  cylindric;  spat  he  none ; 
perianth  none.— Cor.  petals  six.  — Stam.  JHaments 
thickish ; anthers  thickisn.— Pi  ST.  Germ  gibbous;  style  | 
none ; stigma  a prominent  point. — Per.  capsule  short ; 
seeds  many. 

Species . The  principal  species  is  the  Acorus  calamus,  t 
Common  Sweet  Rush  ; a perennial,  native  of  Britain.  [ 
C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Park.  Theat.  Baton.;  Haii  Hist. 
Plant. ; Merr.  Pin.  Britt. ; Pluk.  Almag.  Bolan . ; 
Tourn.  Inst.  Herb. ; Boerh.  Ind.  Plant. 

ACO'SMIA  (Med.)  irregularity  in  fevers.  Hippoc. 

Progn.  I.  3,  c.  7 ; Cartel,  Lex  Med. 

ACO'SMOl  (Ant.)  from  «,  priv.  and  rut**,  an 

ornament ; an  epithet  for  bald  people,  because  they  have 
lost  their  greatest  ornament.  Poll.  Onomast.  1.  2,  c.  26. 


| ACOTYLE'DONES  (Bot.)  from*,  priv.  and  >.*!*»,  aco- 
tyledonous,  or  lobeless.  1.  An  epithet  for  a description 
of  plants  whose  reeds  have  no  lobes  or  cotyledons,  and  of 
course  when  they  vegetate  they  produce  no  seminal  leaves, 
as  in  the  Crupfoganua.  2.  One  of  Jussieu's  natural  order 
of  plants.  Linn.  Phil.  Bot. 

ACO'USIA  (Med)  involuntary,  an  epithet  applied 

by  Hippocrates  to  tears. 

AC OT? STIC  (Anal.)  the  same  as  auditory,  an  epithet  for 
the  nerve  of  the  ear,  ***?-<*•'  which  assists  the  sense 
of  hearing.  Gorr.  Def.  Med, 

A con  STIC  A (Med.)  from  m*»eu,  audio;  remedies  against 
deafness. 

Acoustic  a ( Phy .)  from  audio;  acoustics,  or  the  doc- 

trine of  hearing  and  sound. 

ACQLTESCENCE  (Com.)  consent,  in  French  commerce , 
to  any  judgment  or  sentence,  judicial  or  by  arbitration. 

ACQU1  ETA'NDIS  pi  eg  its  (Law)  a writ  of  justicics  lying 
for  surety  against  a creditor,  who  refuses  to  acquit  him 
after  the  debt  is  satisfied,  liegis.  of  f Frits. 

ACQUI  KTA'NTl  A dc  Shirts  rt  Hundredis  (Lata)  freedom 
from  suits  and  services  in  shires  and  hundreds. 

ACQUI  ETA'ItE  (Law)  to  acquit,  or  pay.  Mon.  Angl. 

ACQU'IT  (Com.)  a discharge  or  receipt. — Acquit,  a caution, 
a certificate  to  exempt  goods  that  are  exported  or  trans- 
ported from  a visitation  on  the  road. — Acquit,  J caution 
de  transit , a certificate  to  exempt  goods  from  the  pay- 
ment of  duties  in  their  passage  through  a particular  place. 
— Acquit  de Jranchise,  a certificate  exempting  merchandize 
from  paying  duties  on  exportation. — Acquit  de  payment,  a 
certificate,  in  which  the  quantity  of  goods,  amount  of  duties 
paid,  names  of  the  persons  sending,  &c.  are  mentioned. 

ACQUITTAL  (Lou)  from  the  Latin  acquietare.  1.  A dis- 
charge from  the  claims  of  a superior  lord.  2.  A discharge 
from  the  suspicion  of  guilt:  aequietatut  de  Jelonia,  ac- 
quitted of  felony.  Acquittal  is  of  two  kinds,  namely — 
Acquittal,  in  deed,  when  a person  is  cleared  by  a verdict. 
— Acquittal , in  laic,  when,  if  two  persons  be  indicted  for 
felony,  the  one  ns  principal,  and  the  other  as  accessory, 
and  the  jury  acquits  the  principal,  in  this  case,  by  law,  the 
accessory  is  also  acquitted.  2 Inst.  384. 

ACQUITTANCE  (Low)  the  same  as  receipt. 

AC R A^ALA  (Med.)  **f*l **x*,  remedies  for  surfeits,  Ac. 
Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

A'CRAS  (Bot.)  vide  Achras. 

ACUASl'A  (Ant.)  ttKfmr,*,  from  «,  priv.  and  nifinop, ■,  drink- 
ing unmixtfl  wine,  which  was  synonymous  with  intemper- 
ance among  the  Greeks. 

ACR  ATI  A (Sled.)  mufmrtut,  from  «,  priv.  and  nplr*t,  strength ; 
imbecility,  or  incapacity  to  move.  Hippocrat.  1.  7,  Aphor. 
40  ; Gal.  Comm.  ; Gorr.  Def.  Med. ; Foes.  Oeconom.  Hip- 
pocrat. 

AC R ATI'S M A (/fnl.)  impunrum,  from  *,  priv.  and  « 
to  mix,  a breakfast  consisting  of  bread  steeped  in  wine 
not  mixed  with  water.  Gal.  de  Loc.  Affect,  c.  5,  Ac.; 
Pint.  Sympos.  1.  8,  prob.  6 ; At  hen.  1.  1 ; Schol.  in  7'heo- 
crii.  ; Gorr . Def.  Med. 

ACRATOME'LI  (AM)  wine  mixed  with  honey. 

A'CRE  (Agr.)  from  ager , a field.  1.  A measure  of  land 
equal  to  forty  perches  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth. 
24  Hen.  8,  c.  14;  33  Ed.  1,  st.  6.  2.  An  open  unmea- 
sured field,  as  Castle  Acre,  fVest  Acre,  Ac. 

A’CRE  A (Anal.)  from  unfit,  summa ; the  extremities 

according  to  Hippocrates.  Foes.  Oeeon.  Ilippocrat. 

A'CRE-FIGHT  (Law)  a sort  of  duel  fought  by  single  com- 
batants, English  and  Scotch,  on  the  frontiers  of  their 
kingdoms. 

ACRE'ME  (Archceol.)  ten  acres  of  land. 

AC  It  I BE' A (Med.)  unfit**  t from  correct;  an  exact 

description  of  diseases. 
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ACRI'MONY  ( Med.)  from  acer,  sharp;  sharpness  or  pun*  |.  affection;  an  affection  or  disease  on  the  surface  of 

gcncy  in  the  humours  of  the  body;  also,  in  chemical  sub-  j-  the  body,  such  as  the  nmpum  open  cancers,  in 

stances,  as  alkalies,  &c.  j distinction  from  the  *p»rr«,  occult  or  internal,  Hipjtocrat. 

A 'CMS  (Med.)  the  extremities  of  fractured  bones.  1 Prorrhet.  1.  2. 

Hippocrat.  de  Art.  A*CROIJIS  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  the  tongue,  which, 

Acbis  (Eat.)  the  locust,  which  was  so  called  because  it  fed  by  reason  of  dryness  or  any  muscular  imperfection,  is 
on  t*<  t «b  $urm,  j.  e.  the  tops  of  plants.  incapable  of  articulation.  Hippocrat.  F.pidcm . 1.  7 ; Gal. 

ACIU'SIA  (Med.)  rngprU,  from*,  priv.  end  ***<*>  to  judge,  , Exeges.  Hippocrat.  Vocnb. 
want  of  a crisis,  or  discriminating  state  in  a disorder  which  j ACROPO'STHIA  (Anat.)  the  extremity  of  the 

is  very  fluctuating.  Gal.  Comm.  2.  in  Uippocrat.  Epid.  prepuce.  Hippocrat.  L 2,  Aj  h.  48  ; Poll.  Onom'ast.  1.  2, 

1.  1.  I segm.  171 ; Huff.  Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.  Carp . Hum.  1.  1, 

AC  RF  VIOL  A (Pot.)  the  Trojurolum  majus  of  Linnaeus.  s c.  12. 

Bocrharv.  hid.  Herb.  j A'CROS  (Med.)  extreme ; an  epithet  for  a diseaae  at 

A'CROAMA  (Ant.)  iuLfimpHt,  res  nlttjua  audita,  from  **f»*o-  \ its  height. 

/**«,  to  hear,  i.  e.  any  thing  heard  or  listened  to  with  Acnos  (Anal.)  an  epithet  for  the  prominence  of  a bone, 

attention.  1.  A philosophical  lecture  of  the  higher  sort.  Acros  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  the  top  of  herbs. 

2.  A ludicrous  recitation.  3.  Symphony,  or  vocal  con-  A'CROSPIRE  (Bot.)  the  sprout  at  the  ends  of  barley  when 

cert.  Manut.  in  Cic.  Sex.  c.  54;  PUn.  Epist.  1.  6,  ep.  31 ; it  is  malted,  whence  the  epithet  acrospired  for  barley  in 

Suet,  in  August,  c.  74  ; Plut.  Sympos.  1. 7,  c.  8;  Cell.  1.  20,  that  condition. 

c.  5 ; Salma t.  in  Lammid . Alex.  Sever,  c.  32.  i ACROSTIC  HUM  (Bed.)  a genus  of  plant*.  Class  24  Cryp* 

ACROAMA'TICA  (Ant.)  at  titxTiK.ee.  tlie  subtle  parts  of  i t ogam  in,  Order  1 Filices. 

Aristotle's  philosophy,  which  he  taught  only  to  his  con-  ; Generic  Character . Fructifications  cover  the  whole  under- 

lain followers,  in  distinction  from  the  •(aripout,  consisting  ' surface  of  the  frond. 

of  more  familiar  subjects.  Aul.  Gelt.  1.  20,  c.  5.  j Sjiecics.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  the  principal 

AC  ROB  A'TIC  HON  ( Archil.)  from  axp*,  and  going  of  which  arc — Acrostichiim  citrifolium,  Hrmionitis  para- 

aloft ; a climbing  machine.  Vitruv.  1.  10,  C.  1 ; Gyrald.  silica,  or  Lingua  cervina,  native  of  America, — Acrosti- 

dc  Poet.  Dial.  6 ; Bald.  Lex  Vitruv.  chum  crinitum , Lingua  cervina,  or  Phyllitis  crinita , na- 

ACROBOLI'STAi  (Ant.)  soldiers  of  Tarentum,  live  of  the  East  Indies. — Acrostichum  aureum,  Phyllitis 

who  were  expert  in  the  use  of  the  javelin,  which  they  rnmosa,  LoncUitis  palustris  maxima , Lingua  cervina 

threw  to  a great  distance  while  on  horseback  ; so  called  a urea,  or  Filix  palustris,  native  of  Jamaica. — Acrosti- 

from  and  £*>.> \m.  JElian.  Tact.  c.  45.  chum  biforme , or  Osmund  a coronaria,  native  of  the  East 

ACROBY'STIA  (Anat.)  vide  Acroposthia . Indies.—  Acrostichum  semdatum,  or  Polypodium Juseum , 

ACROCHE'IRIA  (Ant.)  or  Acrocheirismos,  f»«,  a spe-  native  of  Spain,  &c.  &c.  Raii  Hist.  Plant.}  Pluk. 
cies  of  wrestling  in  which  only  the  hands  are  employed.  Almag.  Boltin.;  Plum.  Plant.  Amer.;  Linn.  Spec. 

Poll.  Oitom.  1.  2,  § 153.  Plant. 

ACROCO’LIA  (Ant.)  *xfacm>.w,  from  dnftx,  extreme,  and  ACRO'STICK  (Lit.)  the  beginning; 

*«*•»,  a limb ; the  extremities  of  animals,  and  also  the  in-  a set  of  verses,  the  first  letter*  of  which  contain  some  name 

ternal  parts,  the  giblets.  It  was  particularly  applied  to  or  sentence,  such  as  the  famous  verses  of  the  Sibyl  of 

Pensile-Wart.  Poll.  Onom.  I.  4,  $ 195;  Cels.  1.  5,  c.  28;  Erythnca,  which  contain  the  words  IHiiOTS  XPIST02 

Gal.  Dt’fin.  Med.  Sfc.  Actuar . in  voc.  p*f •***.*.  ©EOT  TI02  — 12TH P 2TATP02,  which  are  given  at 

ACIUVDltYA  (Bot*)  **f*ctv*,  from  aud  tftn,  an  oak;  large  by  Lylius  Giraldus.  CYc.  de  Divin.  1.  2,  c.  54;  A’m- 
all  fruits  having  hard  rinds  or  shells.  Thcophrast . 1.2,  c.7.  seb.  de  Fit.  Constantin.  1.  4 ; Ludavic . lives  ad  August,  de 

ACROLE'NJA  (Anal.)  U,  the  great  processes  of  the  Chit.  Dei , 1.  18,  c 23;  Lyl.  Gyrald.  de  Poet.  Hisior.  Dia - 

ulna.  Poll.  Onomast.  I.  2,  § 140;  Gorr.  I)efi  Med.  log.  2. 

ACROMA'LLOS  (Ant.)  short  wool,  of  which  ACkOSTO'LIUM  (Ant.)  the  extreme  part  of  the 

the  Relgs  made  their  garments,  in  distinction  from  the  ornament  on  the  prow  of  the  ship.  Pull.  Onom.  1.  1, 

t,  or  long  wool.  Strab.  I.  4;  Ferrar . de  Re  Vest.  segm.  86. 

1.2,  c.  2,  Sec.  ' ACROTE'RIA  (Anat.)  «*f*i<p**,  from  extreme;  the 

ACRO'MION  (Anat.)  it*?*/***,  or  nrsiwf,  from  Zp*i,  the  extremities  of  the  human  body,  as  the  Angers'  ends,  Stc. 

shoulder;  Scapula,  Humeri  summitas  sive  Humeri  Macro ; Hippocrat.  1.7,  Apbor.  I,  et  GaL  Comm.;  Gorr.  Def. 

the  superior  process  of  the  shoulder,  the  shoulder-blade.  Med.  ; Foes.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat. 

R>ff.  Ephet.  de  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  Hum.  1.  1,  c.  9 ; Ori-  A'CROTERS  (Archit.)  from  extreme.  1. 

has.  Med.  Collect . 1.  25,  c.  3.  Small  pedestals  placed  on  the  pediments  which  serve  to 

AC UO'MPH ALIUM  (.Ina/.)  input  from  the  support  statues.  2.  The  sharp  pinnacles,  or  spiry  battlo- 

extreme,  and  the  navel ; the  tip  of  the  navel.  ments,  standing  in  ranges  on  flat  buildiugs,  with  rails  and 

Poll.  Onom . I.  2,  segm.  169.  balusters.  .3.  The  figures  made,  either  of  stone  or  metal, 

A'CRON  (Med.)  »**•*,  from  the  highest ; an  epithet,  which  are  placed  as  ornaments  or  crownings  on  the  tops 
signifying  the  best  of  its  kind,  as  the  best  sort  of  of  temples.  Vitruv.  1.  3,  c.  2 ; Bald.  Lex  Vitruvian. 

the  unguent um  irinum . Hippocrat.  de  Morb.  Mid.  Rhodig.  Antiq.  Led.  1.  21,  c.  33  ; Salmas,  ad  Spartian.  m 

A'CRON  (tfo/.)  the  top  of  the  thistle.  Nig.  c.  12. 

ACRONY'CHIA  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a plant;  the  Late-  ACROTERIA'SMUS  (ilfaf.)  a term  used  by 

sonia  Acronuchia  of  Linnams.  Hippocrates  for  an  amputation  of  the  Mf*r«pu»,  or  extra- 

ACRO'NYCHAL  (Astron.)  *i  dupt,  from  the  first  point,  mities.  Hippocrat.  1.  7,  Aphor.  26. 
iwertf,  of  night;  on  epithet  for  the  rising  of  a star  when  ACROTHY'MlON  (Med.)  a species  of  wart, 

the  sun  sets,  or  the  setting  of  a star  when  the  sun  rises.  which  is  hard,  rough,  broad  at  the  base,  and  narrow  at 
Ptol.  Alma g.  1.  8,  c.  4.  [vide  Astronomy ] the  top.  Cels.  I.  5.  c.  28. 

ACRONY'CTVE  (Astron.)  stars  rising  in  the  ACRY'DIUM  (£»*.)  a name  given  by  Fabricius  to  a dfvi- 

twilight  about  sun-setting,  for  u the  evening  twi-  sion  of  the  genus  of  insects,  called  by  Linnarus  GrylTus. 

light.  ACT  (Phy.)  the  effective  application  of  some  power  or 

ACKOPATHOS  (Med.)  from  «*f*,  extreme,  and  faculty. 
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Act  of  Faith  ( Ecc .)  in  Spanish  Auto  da  Fe  ; a solemn  act  of 
the  inquisition,  by  which  they  bring  to  punishment  those 
who  are  declared  to  be  heretics. 

Act  (Polit.)  any  public  act,  or  proceeding  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  an — Act  of  Parliament , a deed  or  decree  of  the 
high  court  of  Parliament. — Act  of  grace*  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  grants  a general  and  free  pardon  ; it  is  some- ; 
times  passed  at  the  commencement  of  a new  reign. — Act 
of  curatory , in  the  Scotch  law,  an  act  to  be  extracted  by 
the  clerk  upon  any  one’s  acceptation  of  being  curator. — 
Act  before  an  freer*  when  the  lords  ordain  probation  to  be 
led  before  they  determine  the  rcvciancy,  and  then  take 
both  at  once  under  their  consideration. 

Act  (Lit.)  the  close  of  the  session  at  Oxford,  when  degrees 
are  regularly  taken ; whence  the  Act  Term , or  that  term 
in  which  the  act  falls. 

Act  is  also  an  abbreviation  for  Acta , as — Act.  S.  R.  for  Acta 
Societatis  Regiee,  or  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society. — Act.  Med.  for  Acta  Medico,  Medical 
Transactions,  Sec. 

A'CTA  (Ant.)  the  acts  or  proceedings  of  the  government, 
which  were  either  public  or  private. — Acta  pubfica  were 
edicts,  decrees  of  toe  senate,  laws,  Ac. ; hence  the  public 
measures  of  Gracchus  and  Cssar  are  termed  Acta.  Cicero 
refers  particularly  to  the  Acta  Cecsaris  in  his  seventh  Phi- 
lippic.— Acta  pnvata  were  whatever  was  transacted  in 
private,  or  in  respect  to  private  individuals;  whence  Cicero 
says.  In  publicis  actis  nihil  est  lege  gravius,  in  privates  fr- 
musimum  est  testamentum. 

Acta,  Tabula:  or  Commentarii , were  also  the  registers  or 
books  in  which  affairs  of  state,  Sec.  were  enrolled.  These 
were  Acta  jmblica  and  Acta  diurna  or  urbana. — Acta  pubfica 
contained  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  and 
the  people. — Acta  diurna  were  chronicles  of  the  city,  or 
whatever  was  of  daily  occurrence;  whence  Tacitus  sap.  Ex 
dignitale  popn/i  Romani  rr per  turn  est  inlustres  res  a until  thus , 
Uuia  (nempe  de  ardijiciis)  diurnis  urbis  act  is  mandare.  These 
ado  were  similar  to  our  gazettes.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  1.  12,  ep. 
8;  Tacit.  AnnaL  1.  5,  c.  It,  et  1.  13,  c.  31  ; Plin.  Epist. 
1.  5,  ep.  1 4. 

Acta  (Li/.)  transactions,  [vide  Act ] 

A'CT-EA  (Bot.)  a diminutive  of  ««v«,  a plant,  re- 

commended by  Pliny  for  its  medicinal  virtues.  Ilay  sup- 
poses it  to  be  the  Aconitum  racemosum*  which  is  a very 
poisonous  plant.  Plin.  1.  27,  c.  7 ; Paul.  sEginct.  1.  3, 
c.  48. 

Act.«a,  in  the  Lin  mean  system,  a genus  of  plants.  Class  13 
Polyandria,  Order  1 Monogynia.  It  is  called  by  Tour- 
nefort  Christophoriana  i in  English,  Herb  Christopher,  or 
Bune-Ilerry. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four- leaved ; leaflets 
roundish. — Con.  petals  four. — Hr  am.  f laments  capilfary; 
anthers  roundish. — PisT.  germ  superior;  style  none. — 
Peh.  berru  oval,  globose  ; seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  principal  species  arc  the — Aclaa  spieata,  a 
perennial,  native  of  Britain. — Act  era  racemosa,  seu 
Christophoriana , American  black  or  wild  Snakeroot,  a 

rercnmal,  native  of  Florida. — Adeea  Japonica,  Japanese 
lerb  Christopher,  a shrub,  native  of  Japan,  Ac. 

A'CTE  (Rot.)  **t*,  the  elder,  called  in  Latin  Sambacus,  and 
classed  as  a genus  under  that  name  bv  Linnarus. 

A'CTI A (Ant.)  dtirtm,  scilicet,  Ludi  Actiaci , Actian 

games,  quinquennial  games  sacred  to  Apollo,  instituted, 
or,  as  some  will  have  it,  revived,  by  Augustus,  in  comme- 
moration of  Ins  victory  over  M.  Anthony  at  Actium. 
firg.  AEn.  1.  3,  v.  280. 
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| Sirab.  1.  7 ; Pint,  in  Anton. ; Steph.  Byx.  de  Urb. ; Serv. 

! in  Virg.;  Suid. 

[ Actia  (A :umis)  the  celebration  of  the 
Actian  games  is  commemorated  on  seve- 
ral medals,  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 
which  represents  a woman  standing  with 
a small  temple  in  one  hand,  and  a cor- 
nucopia with  a small  temple  resting  on 
it  in  the  other ; and  at  her  feet  two  urns 
filled  with  the  rewards  for  the  games. 

The  inscription  nEPIN0IKN.  IK  NIC  NB.  NEIVI- 
KOP1MN  AKTIA  I1T01A,  i.  e.  Pcrinthiorum  Ionium, 
Iterum  (Edit  twr  um,  Actio  Pythia.  The  Perinthians  were 
descendants  of  the  lonians.  Froehl.  Not.  Element. 
Numis. 

A'CTI  AN  (Ant.)  actiacus,  an  epithet  for  any  thing  apper- 
taining to  Actium,  os  the  Action  games,  [vide  Act  id]  The 
Actian  Aira,  which  was  dated  from  the  victory  at  Actium, 
U.C.  714,  B.C.S7. 

Actian  .'Era  (AW.)  tins  a?ra  is  marked  on  coins  with  the 
inscription  ET0T2  NIKII,  i.  e.  the  year  of  victory. 
Vaillant.  Numis.  Grtec. 

ACTFLIA  if  hi.)  military  utensils. 

A'CTINE  (Bot.)  the  Brassica  norms  of  Linna?us. 

A'CTING  (La#.)  t#  the  fifth  predicament,  or  cate- 
gory ; the  subject  of  which  is  called  the  agent. 

ACTf'NI  A (Ent.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes , Order 
Mollusca. 

Generic  Character.  Body  oblong,  contractile ; mouth  sur- 
rounded with  numerous  cirri. 

Species.  These  marine  animals  are  viviparous,  and  have 
no  aperture,  except  the  mouth.  They  assume  various 
forms ; and  when  the  tentacnlo  are  all  expanded,  they 
have  the  appearance  of  full-blown  flowers.  The  princi- 
pal species  arc — Actinia  bcllis,  the  Sea- Daisy. — Actinia 
dianthnr,  the  Sca-Carnulion. — Actinia  calendula,  the 
Sea- Marigold,  Sec. 

A CTi NO UO L 1'S  M US  (Med.)  £*.tpcSoAut^o-,  irradiation,  or 
the  instantaneous  action  of  the  animal  spirits,  by  which 
they  convey  the  inclinations  of  the  mind  to  the  organs  of 
voluntary  motion. 

Actinobolismus  (PAy.)  the  diffusion  or  diradiation  of  light 
and  sound. 

ACTl'NOLITE  glassy  (Min.)  from  radius , and  >.tV, 

lapis  s a species  of  minerals,  the  Adi  not  ns  vitreus  of  Lin- 
nieus. 

ACTINOTUS  (Min.)  a genus  of  minerals,  Class  Earths , 
Order  Talcoxe,  consisting  of  carhonatc  of  magnesia,  oxide 
of  iron,  and  silica : harsh  to  the  touch,  shining,  breaking 
into  indclerminutc  fragments,  and  melting  in  the  fire  witli 
ebullition.  The  principal  species  are  the — Adinotus  vul- 
garis a best  aid. — Act  i not  us  vitreus.  Glassy  Actinoto,  &c. 

A'CTIO  (Ant.)  1.  The  act  of  the  magistrates  and  senntes, 
the  same  as  acta . 2.  The  management  of  a cause,  con- 
sisting either  of  accusation  or  defence  ; where  there  were 
several  pleadings  in  the  same  cause,  they  were  divided 
into  first,  second,  Sec.  thence  the  actio  prima,  sreunda, 
irrtia , Ac.  of  Cicero  in  Vcrrcm.  3.  A suit  at  law,  an 
action  against  any  one,  by  which  a person  sought  redress, 
either  accusando,  by  accusing ; or  petendo,  by  suit.  Of 
these  actions  there  were  several  kinds,  as — Actio  in  rent, 
real  action,  for  obtaining  that  to  which  one  had  a real 
right,  jus  in  re,  but  which  was  possessed  by  another. 
These  actions  were  either — Actio  civilis,  according  to  the 
lawrs  by  which  the  citizens  were  governed  one  with 
another,  which  was  called  l'indicalio. — Actio  pratoria, 
according  to  the  decrees  of  the  praetor  who  governed  the 
city.— Actio  socialis,  according  to  the  laws  of  their  allies. 
— Actio  in  personam,  personal  action  against  a person  lor 
doing  or  omitting  to  do  that  which  he  was  bound  either  to 
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do,  or  to  abstain  from.  Of  these  actions  there  ore  several  :| 
kinds,  as — Actio  emvti,  venditi,  local i , Ac.  for  contracts  i1 
and  obligations,  in  nuying,  selling,  Ac. — Actio  adjcclitia  \ 
qualitatu , against  a person  on  account  of  the  contracts  of 
others. — Adio  instil  or  ia,  against  him  who  carried  on  trade 
for  the  benefit  of  another. — Actio  excrcitoria , against  him 
who  sent  a ship  to  sea  on  any  trading  concern. — Actio  de 
peculio , against  the  master  of  a family,  for  contracts  made 
either  by  his  son  or  slave. — Actio  jussu,  if  the  contract 
was  made  by  the  master's  order. — Actio  tributoria,  against 
a master  for  not  distributing;  the  goods  of  his  slave  among 
his  creditors. — Actio  redhtbitoria , against  the  seller  for 
selling  a bad  article,  which  he  was  compelled  to  take 
back,  and  to  restore  the  money.-— Actio  ex furto,  for  theft, 
ex  rapina,  for  robbery,  ex  da  in  no,  for  loss  or  damage,  ex 
injurta , for  iicrsonal  injury,  comprehending  the  personal 
wrongs,  and  their  several  punishments. — Actio  noxalis, 
against  a person  for  injuries  done  by  those  under  his 
power. — Actio  mixta,  which  lirs  against  any  one,  both  for 
the  recovery  of  the  thing,  and  the  punishment  of  the  per- 
son. Ulpian.  lust  it.  1 ; Justin.  Pandect,  et  hist  it  ; Sigon. 
de  Judic.  1.  1,  Ac. ; Pallet . For.  Horn.  I.  5 ; Ursat.  de  Not. 
Rom. 

Actio  (Law)  vide  Action. 

AUCTION  (Ant.)  vide  Actio. 

Action  (Pay.)  actio,  r#  r««i,  the  application  of  the  agent 
to  the  patient,  by  which  some  change  is  produced,  as 
boiling,  which  is  the  action  of  fire  on  the  water  to  which 
it  is  communicated ; it  is  either  physical  or  habitual. — 
Physical  action , arising  from  the  exercise  of  the  physical 
power,  as  generally  in  generation,  corruption,  Ac.  or  par- 
ticularly in  seeing,  hearing,  local  motion,  Sec. — Habitual 
or  acquired  action , arising  trom  habit  or  experience,  which 
consists  in  speculation,  as  the  contemplation  of  the 

heavens,  of  physical  or  mathematical  objects;  practice, 
which  is  either  moral,  political,  or  ecclesiastical; 
doing  or  making,  ckwth,  which  includes  the  arts  liberal 
and  mechanical.  Arid.  Physic,  t Mclancth.  Metaph. 

Action  {hog.)  «»««»,  the  fifth  predicament  or  category, 
into  which  all  things  have  been  divided.  It  is  opposed 
to  passion,  and  is  divided  into — Action  imminent,  that 
action  which  remains  in  the  agent  so  os  not  to  pass  over 
to  any  other  thing  without  itself,  as  going,  walking,  run- 
ning, Sec.— Action  transient,  that  which  passes  from  the 
agent  to  the  patient,  as  burning,  striking,  breaking,  Ac. 
Arist.  Cat  eg. ; Boelh . de  Categor. ; Wall.  Inst  it.  Log. 

Action  (.1/rcA.)  a force  impressed  upon  a body  so  as  to 
change  its  state  of  rest,  or  uniform  motion.  It  arises  from 
percussion,  pressure,  or  centripetal  force.  Newton  Priuc. 
def  i.— Quantity  of  action,  the  continual  product  of  the 
mass  of  a body  by  the  space  which  it  rung  through,  and 
by  its  celerity.  Maupcrt . Acad,  des  Sciences,  Paris , 1744, 
Perl  in,  1746. 

Action  (Med.)  function  of  the  body,  which  is  divided  into 
vital,  natural,  animal,  or  voluntary. — Vital  action,  which 
is  immediately  essential  for  the  preservation  of  life,  as  the 
motion  of  the  heart  and  lungs. — Natural  action , which  is 
remotely  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  animal,  as 
the  digestion  of  the  aliments,  &c. — Animal  or  voluntary ' 
actions,  which  depend  upon  the  will,  as  walking,  run- 
ning, Ac. 

Action  ( Eth .)  or  moral  action,  a voluntary  action  of  any 
creature  capable  of  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil, 
or  whatever  a rational  agent  thinks,  does,  or  even  omits  to 

. do,  with  respect  to  the  end  he  ought  to  aim  at,  and  the 
rule  he  is  to  be  guided  by.  A morally  good  action  is  that 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  law'  of  God  ; in  distinction  from 
a morally  evil  action , which  is  disagreeable  to  the  Divine 
law,  os  revealed  in  Scripture. 

Action  (Lon ) the  process  or  form  of  a suit  at  law  to  re- 
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cover  a right.  Actions  are  generally  divided  into  criminal 
or  civil. — Criminal  actions  are  to  have  judgment  for  damage 
to  the  party  injured. — Civil  actions  for  the  recovery  of  a 
debt.  Arc. 

Criminal  actions  consist  of— Actions,  penal,  for  some 
penalty  or  punishment. — Actions  upon  statute,  for  the 
breach  of  a statute,  whereby  the  injured  party  has  his 
action. — Actions , popular,  for  the  breach  ot  some  penal 
statute  where  every  one  has  his  action:  it  is  otherwise 
called  a qui  tam  action , from  the  form  of  w*onU  used  in 
this  action  ; namely,  qui  tam  pro  domino  rege  sequitur 
quam  pro  se  ipso,  Sec. 

Civil  actions  consist  of  different  kinds,  as — Actions,  real, 
whereby  a man  claims  title  to  lands,  Ac  which  are 
called  jrotseuory,  if  of  his  own  possessions ; annccstral , 
if  of  an  ancestor. — Actions , personal,  claiming  a debt, 
goods,  damages,  A*c. — Actions,  mixed,  which  lie  both 
for  the  thing  tlemunded,  and  against  the  person  having  it. 
Actions  are  also  distinguished  into 

Actions,  local , when  confined  to  a particular  county.— 
Actions,  transitory,  w hich  may  be  laid  in  any  county. — 
Actions , perpetual,  which  may  not  be  determined  by 
time. — Actions,  temporary , that  are  expressly  limited.— 
Actions, Joint,  where  several  persons  conjointly  sue  or 
are  sued. — Actions,  several,  where  persons  are  severally 
charged. — Actions  on  assumpsit,  or  promises,  for  a breach 
of  promise,  Ac. — Actions  on  covenant,  for  a breach  of 
covenant — Actions  on  debt,  to  compel  the  payment  of 
a debt. — Actions  of  detinue,  to  compel  the  redclhrevv  of 
goods  (or  their  value)  which  have  been  delivered  in 
charge. — Actions  of  trespass,  for  any  injury  denominated 
a trespass.— Actions  of  trover,  for  goods  which  have 
come  into  the  possession  of  another  by  finding,  or 
otherwise,  which  he  refuses  to  restore  to  the  ownea. — 
Actions  on  the  cate , that  is,  an  action  on  a man's  own 
particular  case,  in  distinction  from  those  oti  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  eases. — Actions,  prejudicial,  otherwise 
called  preparat  >ry  or  principal , arising  from  some  doubt 
in  the  principal,  as  in  ease  a man  sues  his  younger  bro- 
ther for  lands  descended  from  his  father;  and  it  is  ob- 
jected to  him,  that  he  is  a bastard,  which  question  must 
be  tried  before  the  cause  can  proceed  further:  it  is, 
therefore,  termed  prejudicialis  quia  prius  juMcanda. 
Bract,  lib.  8,  c.  4. — Action  of  a writ,  when  one  pleads 
some  mutter  by  which  he  shows  the  plaintitf  had  no 
cause  to  have  the  w rit. — Action  of  abstracted  midlures, 
i.  e.  an  action  for  multures,  in  the  Scotch  law,  against 
those  who  arc  thirled  to  a mill,  and  conic  not,  or 
an  action  to  compel  persons  to  grind  at  a mill  ac- 
cording to  their  tenure. — Action  for  pay  tiding  of  the 
ground,  i.e.  an  action,  in  the  Scotch  law,  for  poyndingor 
distraining  the  land,  founded  on  some  infcotincnl  for  on 
annuity.  Bract,  de  Leg.  1.  3 ; Fletu.  1.  1 ; Glanvdle.  1. 1 ; 
Mirror,  c.  21,  Ac.;  F.  X.  B.  92;  Co.  in  Lyit.  1 Instil. 
sect.  285,  2 hut.  sect.  40;  llaxck.  P.  C.  244,  Ac.; 
Corny n.  Digest. 

Action  (Paint.)  the  posture  of  the  figure,  or  that  which  is 
expressed  by  the  disposition  of  its  parts,  or  the  passion 
that  appears  in  the  face  of  it. 

Action  (Poet.)  an  event  or  series  of  occurrences  mutually 
connected  with,  or  dependent  upon,  each  oilier,  either 
real  or  imaginary,  that  makes  the  subject  of  a dramatic 
or  epic  poem,  Ac. 

Action  ( Ilhet .)  un  accommodating  the  person  to  the  sub- 
ject, or  the  management  of  the  voice  and  gesture  ^suitably 
to  the  matter  delivered. 

Action  of  the  mouth  (Man.)  the  agitation  of  the  tongue 
and  mandible  of  a horse  in  champing  the  bit. 

Action  (Com.)  moveable  effects;  a creditor  seizes  on  a 
merchant's  actions,  tlial  is,  his  actual  debts. — Action , re- 
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hibitory,  by  which  the  buyer  may  oblige  the  seller  to  take 
back  damaged  goods. — Action  of  a company,  1 . The  equal 
portion  of  their  joint  stock.  2.  The  bonds,  contracts,  or 
stock  in  generol,  which  the  directors  of  trading  companies 
deliver  to  tho6c  who  have  made  themselves  proprietors. 
French  actions , or  stocks,  ore — Actions  simples,  which  have 
ft  share  in  all  the  company's  profits  ana  losses,  with  no 
security  but  in  their  funds. — Actions  Rentieres , which 
have  a profit  of  two  per  cent,  with  the  King’s  security, 
— Actions  lnteressces,  or  bearing  interest,  which  have 
the  above  profit,  and  the  King's  security,  besides  a 
share  in  the  overplus  of  the  dividends ; whence  the 
phrase  14  To  feed  an  action"  i.  e.  to  pny  exactly  when  \ 
they  become  due  the  several  sums  subscribed  to  the  ■ 
stock  of  the  company.  A fed  action , one  on  which  all  ; 
payments  have  been  made,  and  is  capable  of  sharing  in 
the  company's  dividends. 

ACTION  A'RE  {/.aw)  i.  e.  in  jus  vocare,  to  prosecute. 

A'CTION  AK  Y (Fr.  Com.)  or  Actionist , a proprietor  of 
actions. 

ACTIVE  (Phy.)  capable  of  communicating  motion  or  ac- 
tion, as  tne  cause  of  gravity  or  fermentation,  which  are 
active  principles.  A ‘ml.  Pnncip. 

Active  verb  (Gram.)  a soil  of  verb  which  denotes  action, 
as  I love,  in  distinction  from  the  passive  or  neuter. 

ACTIVITY  (Phy  ) faculty  of  acting,  as  the  activity  de- 
rived from  attraction.  Sent.  Princip. — Sphere  of  Activity , 
the  space  within  which  the  efficacy  of  a body  extends,  as 
the  sphere  of  activity  of  a loadstone. 

ACTON  Burn  A (Latv)  the  statute  of  11  Ed.  I.  ordaining  the 
statute  merchant,  amended  by  13  Ed.  I.  It  was  so  termed 
from  a place  named  Acton  Runic),  where  it  was  made. 

A'CTOR  (/fat.)  l.in  the  forensic  sense.  Plaintiff,  he  who 
brings  an  action  against  any  one,  whether  os  accusator  t el 
petilor  ; but,  in  a dramatic  sense,  an  actor  or  player. 
Oraiorts  sunt  vent  at  is  ipsius  adores ; imitatores  veritatis 
histriones.  Cic.  Orat.  1.  3,  c.  56.  2.  One  who  pleads  or 
manages  the  cause  of  another;  a Counsellor  or  Proctor. 
3.  A slave  to  whom  the  management  of  any  concern  is 
entrusted. 

Actor  ecclesia  ( Archaol .)  he  who  administered  the  posses- 
sions, Ac.  of  the  church. — Actor  advocalus , vel  defensor 
Ecclesia , the  pleading  patron  of  the  church. — Actor 
dotninicu quires  dam  ini  agU  / a Lord's-bailiff  or  Attorney. 
— Actor  villarum , milieus  qui  preediorum  curam  agit  / 
Head-bailiff  of  a village. 

ACTS  of  the  Apostles  (Pi hi.)  a canonical  book  of  the  New 
Testament  written  by  St.  Luke,  and  containing  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  history  of  St.  Peter  and  St-  Paul. 
Tcrlnlf . contra  Marc  inn.  1.  5,  c.  1 , Ac, ; Chrysos.  in  Acta, 
llomil. ; Epiphan,  Hares.  30 ; August,  de  L'tilit.  Cred. 
c.  3.  See. ; Huron.  Episi.  103,  de  Script . Ecclcs. ; Oecumen. 
in  Act.  A post.  p.  20  ; Grab.  Spied  eg.  &c. 

Spurious  ads  of  the  apostles  were  supposed  to  be  written 
by  Abdias  the  impostor. — Acts  of  SI.  Peter , otherwise 
called  Perish  Petri,  a book  full  of  visions  and  fables. 
J'ab.  Apoer.  S'.  T.  p.  7 59. — Acts  of  St.  Paul,  a con* 
tinuatmn  of  St.  Paul's  narrative  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
which  Eusebius  calls  snuiious.  Euscb.  Hist.  Ecclcs.  I.  3. 
Cm  3. — Acts  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  mentioned  by 
Epiphanius  and  St.  Augustin,  contain  incredible  stories 
at  that  apostle;  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  acts  of  St. 
John  published  by  Abdias  the  impostor.  Epiphan. 
Hares.  42.  47 ; Aug.  de  Fide.  cap.  4 and  405,  contra 
Adversar.  Leg.  el  Proph.  1.  1,  c.  20. — Acts  of  St.  Andrew 
were  used  by  the  Manichees,  according  to  St.  Au- 
gustin and  Epiphanius.  Epiphan . Hares.  61  ; St. 

August,  contra  Adiersar.  Leg . et  Prophet,  c.  20. — Acts 
of  St.  Thomas  were  used  by  the  Manichees,  according 
to  St.  Augustin.  Aug.  contra  Adimant.  c.  17 ; confro 


Faust.  1.  29,  c.  79 ; De  Serw.  Domini  in  Monte,  c.  20.— 
Acts  of  St.  Philip  was  a book  used  by  the  Gnostics. 
Cotel.  Mottum.  Ecclcs.  t.  3.  428. — Acts  of  St.  Matthias  ; 
the  work  which  bears  this  title  is  not  admitted  by  the 
critics  to  contain  the  genuine  acts  of  the  apostle,  whose 
name  it  bears.  Tillcmont.  Ecclcs.  Hist.  tom.  1. 

Acts  (Ant.)  vide  Acta . 

Acts,  clerk  of  the  (Mar.)  on  officer  who  receives  and  enters 
the  Lo:d  Admiral’s  commissions  and  warrants,  and  regis- 
ters the  acts  and  orders  of  the  commissioners  of  the  navy. 

A'CTUAL  (Phy.)  in  act  or  done,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Potential. 

ACTUA'LIS  (Met/.)  acting  by  an  immediate  inherent  power, 
as  fire,  which  is  actual,  in  distinction  from  a cautery,  which 
is  virtual,  and  acts  by  an  indirect  or  borrowed  power. 

ACTUA'RIA  (./m/.)  a sort  of  small  swift  sailing  vessel  plied 
with  oars,  so  called  because  they  arc  cito  agantur.  Non. 

ACTIJA'KII  (Ant.)  1.  Notaries  or  short-hand  writers  who 
took  down  the  acta  or  public  proceedings.  Suet.  Jul.  c.  55 ; 
Pullet.  For.  Horn.  1.  5,  c.  12.  2.  Those  who  took  account 
of  the  military  concerns.  Ammian.  1.  20,  c.  5 ; Aurel. 
Victor . de  Casar. 

ACTUARY  (Low)  a clerk  that  registers  the  acts  of  the 
convocation. 

ACTUATION  (Med.)  the  change  wrought  on  any  tiling 
taken  into  the  body  by  vital  heat,  which  is  necessary  to 
make  it  act. 

A'CTUS  (Ant.)  1.  The  forms  used  in  making  bargains,  Ac. 
qs  actus  tegitimi,  Ac. — 2.  A certain  portion  of  a play,  an  act. 
Fat.  de  Verb.  Signify- 3.  A measure  of  land  cither  4 feet 
wide  and  120  long,  os  between  neighbours’  fields,  or 
1 20  feet  square.  I Vim  de  Re  Rust.  1. 1 , c.  1 0 ; Co/umcl.  1. 5, 
c.  J ; Front  in.  Expos . Form . p.  30;  Altx.  Gen.  Dier.  I.  2. 

Actus  (Phy.)  »»*f y*»*»  energy,  or  the  active  principle,  which 
is  called  Actus  purvs , having  nothing  in  common  with 
matter,  os  God,  in  distinction  from  the  Actus  impurus, 
which  communicates  with  the  power  of  matter,  such  as 
physical  forms.  Aristot.  Mctaph.  1.  9,  c.  1,  Ac. 

A'CUANITES  (Jure.)  another  name  for  the  Manichmans. 

A'CUBENE  (Astron.)  a star  of  the  third  magnitude  in  the 
southern  claw,  chela  or  brachium  of  Cancer,  marked  (a) 
by  Bayer.  It  is  culled  by  Ovid  Labia , by  others  Aceta- 
bulum. Its  longitude,  for  1761,  was  10°  18' 9",  South 
Latitude  5°  6'  .»♦/. 

ACUITION  (Med.)  from  acuo,  to  sharpen  : the  sharpening 
of  medicines  to  increase  their  effect,  as  vegetable  acids  may 
be  sharpened  bv  mineral  acids. 

ACUPTaCHU  A HI  A (Rot.)  a plant  of  Mechoachan,  in 
South  America,  from  which  a water  was  distilled  called 
the  enemy  of  poisons. 

ACU'LEATEl)  (Rot.)  aculeatus , prickly;  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  different  parts  of  plants. — Caudex  aculeatus,  an 
aculeated  stem,  when  the  remains  of  the  leaf  are  set  with 
prickles,  as  in  Coccus  aculeatus,  Polypodeum  asperum , Ac.— 
Caul  is  aculeatus,  prickly  stalk,  when  along  tne  stem  there 
are  pointed  protuberances. — Folium  aculeatum,  prickly 
leaf,  when  the  surface  of  the  leaf  is  covered  with  prickles. 

ACU  LEO'S  A (Rot.)  the  Gortneria  cibaris  of  Linnams. 

A'CULER  (A/a».)  the  motion  of  a horse  when  in  working 
upon  volts  lie  does  not  go  far  enough  forward  at  every 
time,  or  movement. 

ACU'LEUS  {Rot.)  a Prickle  that  is  a persistent  pro- 
duction issuing  from  the  bark,  as  in  Rosa  cent  folia,  the 
Rose,  or,  in  the  words  of  L inner  us,  Mucro  pungent  cortid 
tantum  ajfixus.  The  Aculeus  is  distinguished  into  the — 
Rectus , straight,  when  the  prickle  is  not  bent. — Incurvus , 

incurved,  when  it  is  curved  i awards Rscurvus,  recurved, 

when  it  is  curved  upwards. — Cincinnati,  rolled  up,  when 
rolled  up  with  its  apex  inwards. 

ACUPU'NCTURE  (Swrg.)  from  acus,  a needle,  and  pungo, 
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to  prick ; a method  of  bleeding  by  making  many  small 
punctures. 

A'CURON  (Hot.)  the  Alisma  of  Linnams.  Diosc. 

1.3,  c.  169. 

A'CUS  ( Sttrg .)  a Needle  or  instrument  for  confining  the  lips 
of  wounds. 

Acus  Pastoru  (Dot.)  Shepherd’s  Needle,  the  Sea  ml  Lx  an - 
t hr  in:  us,  the  Acus  moschata,  and  the  Geranium  of  Li  mucus. 

ACU'STICUS  (Med.)  the  same  as  acoustic. 

ACUTE  (Geom.)  from  acuo,  to  sharpen,  an  epithet  for 
several  things. — Acute  angle  y*»u»,  that  which  is  less 
than  a right  angle,  or  the  measure  of  90  degrees,  the  qua- 
drant of  a circle,  as  A DC,,/*".  1,  which  is  less  than  the 


angle  a B C. — Acute-angled  Triangle,  one  whose  angles 
arc  all  three  acute,  as  D E F,  fig.  2. — Acute-angled  Cone , 
one  whose  opposite  sides  make  an  acute  angle  at  the 
vertex,  as  G H I,  Afig.  3. — Acute-angled  section  of  a cone, 
an  ellipsis  made  by  a plane  cutting  both  sides  of  an  acutc- 
anglcd  cone.  Euclid.  Elan.  defin.  1.  1 ; Apollon.  Conic. 
1.  1,  prob.  20,  &c.  ; Papp.  Math.  Collect. 

Acute  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  different  parts  of  a flower  ending 
in  a sharp  point,  as  Folium  acutum , an  acute  leaf;  Ligulum 
ecu! uni,  an  acute  strap ; Stigma  acutum,  a pointed  stigma. 

Acute  (Mus.)  an  epithet  for  a sound  which  is  sharp  or 
elevated,  in  distinction  from  a grave  sound.  Euclid.  In - 
trod  net.  Harmon. 

Acute  Accent  (Gram.)  that  elevation  of  the  voice  with  which 
anv  syllable  or  word  is  pronounced,  marked  thus  [']. 
Prixcian . de  Accent. 

Acute  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  a disease  which  is  violent  and 
comes  quickly  to  a crisis.  Hippocrat.  de  Rat.  Viet,  in 
Acut.  Ac.  and  Gal.  Comm.  ,*  A ret.  de  Cans,  ei  Sign.  Acut. 
Morb.  t Cels.  1.  3,  c.  I ; Art.  Tetrab.  1.  2,  serm.  1 ; Paul 
/Egiriet.  de  Re  Med.  1. 2. 

Acute  (Chem.)  an  epithet  for  a liquor  which  is  made  more 
piercing  by  a stronger. 

AUUTEN  A'CULUM  (Surg.)  a handle  for  a needle  now 
called  PortaiguiUe. 

ACUTIA'TOR  (Archanl.)  one  who  whets  or  grinds  cutting 
instruments.  .... 

A'CYLOS  (Hot.)  the  fruit  of  the  //ex,  distinguished  by 

Homer  from  the  or  acorn,  the  fruit  of  the  (lucre us. 

Odysx.  1.  10,  v.  212. 

Subs *»•»  r‘ 

Theocrit.  Idol.  5,  v.  91- ; Theophrast.  Hist . riant.  I.  3, 
c.  16;  Plies.  1.  6,  c.  6 ; Gal.  de  Alim. 

ACYRO'LOGY  (Gram.)  from  careless,  and 

speech ; improper  diction,  as  “ one  who  fears  may 
hope,”  for  fear  is  the  contrary  of  hope.  Isidor.  1. 1,  c.  33. 

A.  IX  ( Chron .)  an  abbreviation  for  Anno  Domini,  [vide  Ab- 
breviations] 

AD  (Ant.)  this  preposition  forms  a part  of  several  peculiar 
phrases  among  the  Latin  writers,  as —Ad  bestitu,  a punish- 
ment among  the  Romans  of  exposing  criminal*  to  wild 
beasts.  Vlpian.t  TertuU.  ApoL  c.  40  ; Hud.  in  Pandect. 
vol.  i.  p.  240;  Holman.  Antiq.  Roman.— Ad  ludos,  a similar 
punishment  of  being  obliged  to  fight  with  either  man  or 
beast  at  the  public  game*— Ad  metaUa , another  Roman 
punishment  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  of  condemning 
criminals  to  work  at  the  mines. 

Ad  scalum  (ArcheeoL)  by  the  scale,  that  is,  by  weighing  in 
the  scale,  a mode  of  counting  money  at  the  mint,  when 
a certain  portion  having  been  told  out  the  remainder  is 


weighed  by  it.  This  is  distinguished  from  a mode  of 
weighing  called  ad  Pensum,  which  was  employed  for  money 
that  was  diminished  in  quantity  by  clipping,  wearing,  Ac. 

Ad  absurdum  (Logic)  vide  Reductio. 

Ad  valorem  (Com.)  i.  e.  according  to  the  value,  a term  ap- 
plied to  the  duties  or  customs  when  rated  according  to 
the  value  of  the  commodities. 

Ad  libitum  (Mus.)  or  Con  ad  lib,  at  pleasure;  a term  signifying 
that  the  performer  may  introduce  into  the  composition  any 
thing  extemporaneous  according  to  his  own  fancy ; hence 
an  ad  libitum  pause,  or  an  ad  libitum  cadenza. — Ad  longum , 
old  compositions  so  termed,  consisting  of  notes  of  equal 
duration  and  generally  the  longest  in  use. — Ad  ntnnrm 
lonum , a term  in  such  old  compositions  as  preserved  their 
harmony  from  whatever  tone  or  note  the  cantus  started. 

Ad  inquirendum  (Law)  a judicial  writ  commanding  inquiry 
to  be  mode  of  any  thing  relating  to  a cause  depending  in 
the  king's  courts.  Reg.  Judic.—Ad  jura  regis,  a writ 
brought  by  the  King's  clerk  presented  to  a living  against 
him  who  sought  to  eject  him.  Reg.  of  IVrits,  61.— Ad 
largum,  at  large,  as  title  at  large , assize  at  large. — Ad 
quod  damnum,  a writ  to  inquire  wheu  a grant  intended  to 
oe  made  by  the  King  will  be  to  the  dumage  of  him  or 
others.  F.  N.  It.  221. — Ad  terminum  qui  priclcriit , a writ  of 
entry,  where  a man  having  leased  lands,  Ac.  for  a term  of  life 
or  years,  is  kept  from  them  by  the  tenant  or  possessor  after 
the  term  is  expired. — Ad  xentrem  inspiciendum,  vide  Ventre 
intpicicndo. — Ad  r it  am  aui  culpam , an  office  to  be  so  held 
as  to  determine  only  by  the  death  or  delinquency  of  the 
possessor ; in  other  words,  it  is  held  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserit. 

ADA'CTED  (Mil.)  driven  into  the  earth  with  large  malls 
applied  to  stakes,  or  piles,  used  in  securing  nuupans  or 
pontoons. 

ADA'GIO  (Afau.)  a term  in  music  books  denoting  the  slowest 
time,  except  the  grave,  especially  if  repeated  adagio,  adagio . 

A rD A L (Med.)  a term  used  by  Paracelsus  for  that  part  of 
plants  in  which  their  virtue  consists. 

ADA'LIDES  (Po/i/.)  the  name  of  certain  military  officers 
in  Spain,  who  arc  spoken  of  in  the  laws  of  King  Alphonsus. 

A'DAM  ANT  (Min.)  Adamas , so  called  from  *,  priv.  and 
to  conquer,  because  of  its  hardness : it  is  a sort  of 
diamond,  and  the  hardest,  most  brilliant,  and  most  valu- 
able of  the  precious  stones.  Adamas  is  classed  by  Linnams 
under  the  Silicious  earths,  [vide  Adamas ] 

ADAM  A'NTINE  Earth  (Min.)  or  Adamantine  Spar , a sort 
of  hard  and  ponderous  earth  which,  under  the  name  of 
Adamaniinus , forms  the  sixth  order  of  earths  in  the  Unneon 
system. 

ADAMA'NTIS  (Hot.)  a species  of  plant  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  Adamant.  Plin.  1.  24,  c.  16. 

A'DAM  AS  (Min.)  Adamant,  or  Diamond,  a genus  of  Si- 
licious Earths,  consisting  of  silica  and  carbon.  It  is 
slightly  ponderous,  extremely  hard,  shines  in  the  dark 
after  having  been  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  con- 
sumes altogether  like  an  inflammable  substance.  It  is 
found,  in  Golcondo  and  Brazil,  enclosed  generally  in  loose 
earth  or  sand.  Linn.  System.  Nat. 

AD.VMl  pomum  (Dot.)  the  Citrus  aurantium  of  Linnaeus. 

Adami  pomum  ( Anat .)  the  convex  part  of  the  Thyrsfe 
cartilage. 

ADA'MlANI  ( Ecc.)  vide  Adamites. 

ADA'MICA  terra  (Gevl.)  an  oily  slimy  substance  of  the 
sea-waters. 

ADA'MITA  (Min/.)  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  so  called  by 
Paracelsus.  De  Tartar.  1.  1 . 

ADAMITES  (Lee.)  or,  according  to  Epiphanius,  Adamians, 
tl}uptUt*t ; heretics  of  the  second  century,  who  assumed 
that  name  from  Adam,  whose  innocence  they  affected  to 
imitate,  and  whose  nudity  they  actually  put  in  practice  at 
their  meetings.  Clemen.  Alexand.  1.  3,  fee. ; S.  Epiphnu. 
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Uteres.  52;  S.  August-  Hares.  31;  Theodore t.  de  Fab. 
Hard,  L 1. 

ADAMl'TUM  (Med.)  the  same  as  Athiosis. 

ADAM’S  Needle  (Boj.)  an  Indian  plant  of  which  the  inha- 
bitants made  coarse  bread  in  times  of  scarcity.  It  is  the 
Yucca  frier  iota  of  Linnaeus. 

ADA'MUS  ( Alch .)  the  Philosopher's  Stone.  Thcat.  Chew. 
vol.  i. 

ADANSONIA  (Hot.)  a genus  of  plants;  Class  16  Mona- 
ddpliia , OrdeT  7 Polyandria , so  named  from  M.  Adanson, 
the  French  Naturalist. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved* — Con.  j>e- 
taU  five. — Stam .JUament*  united  at  bottom  into  a tube  ; 
anthers  kidney-shaped. — Pist.  Germ  ovate;  style  very 
long;  stigmas  many,  prismatic.— Per.  capsule  ovate; 
seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Adansonia  digitata. 
Baobab,  Abate,  Aba  to  Arbor , or  Guana  banns,  Ethiopian 
Sour  Gourd,  or  Monkeys’  Bread.  J.  Bank.  I list.  Plant.; 
C.  Bauh.  Pin  / tiaii  IJist.  Plant.;  Vest.  Plant.  /Egypt. ; 
Linn . Spec.  IHant. 

ADA'RCES  (Nat.)  tUm/mm,  a kind  of  salt  concretion  ad- 
hering to  herbs  and  cancs  in  the  fens  and  marshes  of  Ga- 
latia. It  is  said  to  clear  the  skin  of  freckles,  &c. ; and 
was  ao  called  from  «,  priv.  and  Ajm*,  to  sec,  because  it 
was  not  to  be  seen  among  the  rushes.  Diosc.  1.  5,  c.  137. 

ADA'RCONIM  (Bill.)  DMi3*nn,  a sort  of  money  men- 
tioned, 1 Chron.  xxix.  7,  and  Ezra  viii.  27,  called,  in  the 
Septuagint,  and,  in  the  Vulgate,  aurei ; they  are  the 

same  os  Aipuwi,  the  Daricks  of  the  Greeks,  a gold  com  valued 
at  twenty  drachmas.  Gronov.  de  Pecan*  Pet.  1.  3,  c.  7. 

ADA'UME  (Cum.)  a small  Spanish  weight,  the  sixteenth  of 
our  ounce  Troy  weight. 

ADA'RNECK  (CAcm/)  Auripigmentum,  or  orpiment. 

ADA  RT1CUL  ACTION  {Anat.)  a species  of  articulation  the 
same  as  Arthrodia. 

A'DATAIS  (Com.)  a clear  fine  Bengal  muslin. 

ADCE'NSI  (Ant.)  vide  Accents. 

A'DCHER  ( Bot .)  the  Andropogon  schoenanthus  of  Linmeus. 

ADCOKDA'BILES  Denarii  (Archeeol.)  money  paid  by  the 
vassal  to  his  lord  upon  the  selling  or  exchanging  of  a feud. 

ADCORPO  RATION  (Med.)  vide  Incorporation . 

ADCREDULITA'KE  ( Arehaol .)  to  purge  oneself  of  an! 
offence  by  oath. 

ADCRESC’E'NTES  (Ant.)  a sort  of  soldiers,  the  same  as 
Accensi. 

A'DDAl)  (Bot.)  a poisonous  plant  in  Numidia. 

A DDE  PI  I A*G  I A (Med.)  «UA^»yw*,  from  S/n*,  excessively, 
and  to  cat ; voracity. 

A'DDER  (Zo.)  the  name  of  a small  poisonous  serpent,  with 
plates  on  the  belly,  and  scales  under  the  tail,  greatly  re- 
sembling the  vij>er  Coluber  verus  of  Linnaus,  which  inha- 
bits Europe,  and  is  not  rare  in  our  own  country.  It  is 
called  in  Saxon  iEbbep,  iEctcp,  JEttop,  Nabbpe;  in 
low  German  and  Dutch,  adder  and  natter,  from  eitcep, 
poison. 

Adder  (Her.)  the  poisonous  serpent  has  been  made  a charge 
in  coats  of  arms,  of  which  Guilliin  gives  two  examples,  os 
follow  : 

Adder,  norved  or  knotted,  as  in  fig.  1 . **  The  field  is  gules , an 
adder  nowed,  or,  by  the  name  of  Nathiley." 


rig- 1.  Fig.  2. 


Adder,  curling  erected , as  in  fig.  2.  “ Or,  an  odder  curling 


erected  upon  its  tail,  in  » ale  sable."  This  coat  was  allowed 
or  assigned  by  patent,  uated  January  2,  1606,  by  William 
Camden,  Clarencicux,  to  Sir  Thomas  Coach,  of  the  city 
of  London. 

Adder’s  grass  (Bot.)  a herb  no  called,  as  Skinner  supposes, 
because  it  serves  as  a lurking  place  for  adders. — Adder's 
tongue , the  Ophioglossum  of  Linmeus,  a herb  so  called 
because  it  has  a single  leaf  that  puts  forth  a spike  in 
the  shape  of  an  adder’s  tongue. — Adder's  wort,  a herb  so 
called  because  it  is  imagined  to  cure  the  bite  of  a ser- 
pent. 

Adder  stung  (Med.)  stung  by  adders  and  venomous  crea- 
tures., os  in  the  case  of  cattle. 

ADDl'CTI  (Ant.)  those  who,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables,  were  delivered  over  to  their  creditors  to  be 
made  slaves  until  they  discharged  their  debts.  Cic.  Hose. 
Ctm.  c.  14  ; Flacc , c.  20,  &C. ; Lit.  I.  6,  c.  14,  &c. ; Alex. 
Gen.  Dier.  1. 5,  c.  4. 

ADDl'TAMENT  (Med.)  any  thing  added  to  the  ordinary 
ingredients. 

Additaments  (Her.)  what  is  added  to  coat  armour  to  dis- 
tinguish the  bearer.  GuiU. 

Additaments  (CAoh.)  things  added  to  a menstruum, 
to  render  it  more  efficacious  in  dissolving  any  mixed 
body. 

ADDITAME'NTUM  (Anat.)  the  same  as  Epiphysis  ncca- 
tum  ; the  Epiphysis  of  the  Ulna. — Additamentum  coli , the 
Anpendicula  c/t  ci  vermiform  is. 

ADDITION  (Late)  whatever  is  added  to  a man's  name  by 
way  of  title,  as  additions  of  degree,  estate,  mystery,  place. 
— Additions  of  degree , are  Knight,  Lurd,  Earl,  Marquis, 
and  Duke. — Additions  of  an  estate  or  quality,  ore  Yeoman, 
Esquire,  Gentleman,  and  the  like. — Additions  of  mystery, 
are  such  as  Scrivener,  Painter,  Mason,  and  the  like.— 
Additions  of  jdace  are  of  London,  York,  Ax. 

Addition  (Ivok)  a name  given  by  distillers  to  whatever  is 
added  to  a liquor  to  improve  its  spirit,  which  includes  fer- 
ments and  every  thing  else  which  is  not  expressly  of  the 
same  nature  os  the  liquor. 

Addition  ( Arilhm .)  the  uniting  or  joining  together  several 
numbers  into  one  sum. — Addition  of  integers,  the  first  of 
the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetical  operation,  which 
is  either  performed  by  placing  the  figures  under  one  an- 
other in  columns,  or  by  means  of  the  sign  plus  [ f ],  which 
is  called  the  sign  of  addition,  ns  6 -f  3 — 9,  that  6 plus, 
or  added  to  3,  is  equal  to  9.  This  operation  is  either  sim- 
ple or  compound. — Si mplc  addition,  the  method  of  collect- 
ing several  numbers  into  one  sum,  as  1,  5,  9,  which,  added 
together,  make  18.— Compound  Addition , the  method  of  col- 
lecting quantities  of  different  denominations  into  one  sum, 
as  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  yards,  feet,  and  inches,  Ac. — 
Addition  of  Vulgar  Fractions  is  the  adding  together  the 
numerators  into  one  sum,  when  the  fractions  have,  by  the 
rules  of  reduction,  been  brought  to  a common  denomina- 
tion, as  in  the  adding  of  4,  and  \ together,  they  are 
first  reduced  [vide  Reduction] , to  44,  44,  and  fjf,  then 
44  + -H  + 44  = 43. — Addition  of  decimals  is  performed 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  whole  numbers,  only  having 
regard  to  the  dccimul  points,  that  they  should  range  under 
one  another,  as 

SP  17 
19*  143 
107*  13 


220  443 


— Addition  of  circulating  decimals  is  performed  by  chang- 
ing each  of  them  into  its  equivalent  vulgar  fraction,  and 
finding  the  sum  of  such  fractions. 

Addition  (Algcb.)  the  finding  the  sum  of  several  algebraical 
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quantities!  and  connecting  them  together  with  their  proper 
signs,  as  in  the  annexed  example  : 

5*  - 13y 
4x-  \\y 
14x—  1 y 


23x  - 31  y 


Addition  of  turds  is  performed  by  reducing  the  surds  to 
the  same  denomination  or  radical,  a*  far  as  it  can  be  done  : 
then  add  the  rational  parti,  and  subjoin  the  common  surd, 
a + ^lS=s^(4x‘2)+  V(9x2)  = 2V5!  + 3 V2 
= 5 V2=  <*250. 

Addition  of  ratios , vide  Composition. 

Addition  (A/iu.)  a dot  marked  on  the  right  side  of  a note. 

AUDITION A'LES  (Low)  additional  terms,  or  propositions, 
to  be  added  to  a former  agreement. 

ADDITIVE  [Math.)  a term  employed  to  denote  something 
to  be  added  in  distinction  from  something  to  be  subtracted, 
as  additive  equations,  additive  ratios,  Arc. 

ADDFX1T  (/Int.)  the  word  which  the  Augurs  used  to  sig- 
nify that  the  birds  foretold  a joyful  event.  “ Fabio  auspi- 
canti  priusquam  egrederetur  de  Tarcnto  aves  semel  et 
iterum  addixerunt.  Liv.  1.  ‘27,  c.  16;  Fest.  in  Vac » 
Praetor. 

AD  DORSE  D (Her.)  Back  to  Back,  as  two 
Lions  rampant,  or,  addorsed,  which  Guil- 
lim  calls  endorsed.  Leigh  says  this  coat 
was  borne  by  Achilles  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 
and  he  takes  it  to  represent  two  champions 
who  have  met  in  tiie  field  of  battle,  but 
being  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  the 
prince  from  engaging  in  combat,  turn  back  to  back,  and 
so  go  off  the  field. 

ADDO'SSER  (Mil.)  Fr.  to  place  one  thing  behind  another, 
as  a tent,  &c.  Addosser  une  Compagnie , to  post  one  com- 
pany in  the  rear  of  the  other. 

ADDRE'SS  (Com.)  whatever  directs  to  the  person  or  the 
place,  as,  1 My  address  is  at  Lyons,  to  the  house  of  N1.  NY 
1. 1.  where  goods  may  be  sent  me.  A bill  of  exchange 
payable  to  the  address  of  N.  N.  that  points  out  the  place 
of  payment.  * This  bill  is  to  the  address  of  Mr*  N.'  signify- 
ing that  it  is  drawn  upon  him. 

ADDING  ENT  (Anat.)  on  epithet  for  certain  muscles,  [vide 
Adductor.] 

ADDUCTO'RES  (Anat.)  or  Adducentes,  from  ad  and  data, 
to  draw  to,  or  towards ; an  epithet  for  some  muscles  which 
draw  those  parts  of  the  hotly  to  each  other  in  which  they  arc 
inserted,  in  distinction  from  the  Abdttctores,  as  the — Ad- 
ductor minimi  digiti  et  pedis , which  draws  the  third  and 
fourth  lesser  toes  to  the  others. — Adductor  octdif  which 


draws  the  eye  to  the  nose,  also  called  hibitorius , because 
it  directs  the  eye  of  tlic  person  drinking  towards  the  cup. 
—Adductor  frmnris  primus,  second  us,  SfC*  otherwise  called 
Triceps,  which  serves  to  draw  the  thigh  inwards. — Adduc- 
tor pofl ids , which  brings  the  thumb  nearer  to  the  fore- 
finger.— Adductor  pollkis  pedis , the  Antithenar  of  Wins- 
low, which  brings  the  great  toe  nearer  to  the  rest. 

A'DEB  (Com.)  a large  Egyptian  weight,  used  principally 
for  rice,  somewhat  lew.  than  an  English  pouud.  Pocock. 
Trav . i>‘  F.gypt. 

A'DEC  (Chem.)  sour  Milk.  . 

AD  EC  ATI  ST  (Ecc.)  one  not  decimated,  or  who  is  against 
paying  tithes,  from  «,  priv.  and  /»««»*,  to  decimate. 

A'DEC H (Atch.)  the  internal  or  invisible  part  of  man,  that 
impresses  the  forms  or  images  of  external  material  objects 
on  the  mind.  Paracel.  Chirurg.  Tract . 2. 

ADE'CTA  (Med.)  from  *,  priv.  and  ***>*>,  to  bite ; an  epithet 
for  medicines  which  relieve  pain,  as  lenitives,  &c.  Cels, 
apud  Gorr.  Def-  Med* 


ADELANTA'DO  [Polit.)  a governor  of  a Spanish  province. 

ADE'LIA  (Hot.)  from  obscure,  or  indistinct ; a genus 

of  plants.  Class  22  Dioecia , Order  12  Monqdc/phia,  the 
Bernardia  of  Brown. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  jierianth  one-leaved;  leaflets 
oblong. — Cor.  none.— -St am. f laments,  many;  anthers 
roundish. 

Species.  The  species  are  the  Addin  Bernardia , ricinelUs, 
and  acidotum , which  are  shrubs,  and  natives  of  Jamaica. 
Linn.  Spec. 

ADELING  (Polit.)  in  Saxon,  Grilling;  a title  of  honour 
among  the  Saxons. 

ADE'LrHiE  (N urn  is.)*  sisters;  an  epithet  on  a ro?rinl 

of  Caraculla  for  two  cities,  inscribed  lIAiiTEINOIiOAHS 
AOMNOnOAIS  AAEA<1>AI. 

ADE'LPHI  (A«mis.)*A/i>?<n,  brother*,  an  epithet  on  a medal 
of  the  brothers,  Drusus  and  Germanicus,  represent-;  them  on 
the  obverse,  with  the  inscription  APOTiOi  KA12SAP 


TEPMANIKOS  KAI2AP  AAEA‘K)I,  i.  e.  D>u*ux  C\c- 
sar  Gemuinicus  Ctesar,  fratres  : on  the  reverse,  a crown, 
with  the  words  circumscribed  Efll  AAEEANaPOT 
KAFliNOi  UtAPAlANRN.  i*  e.  sub  Alejandro  Cleo.it r 
Sardianorum  Prtctore , and  inscribed  within  the  crown 
KOINOT.  ACIAC.  by  which  latter  words  is  to  be  under- 
stood, that  this  crown  of  laurel  was  decreed  to  them  by  the 
universal  consent  of  ail  the  cities  of  Asia.  Seguin.  Annul, 
sel  Ant  to. 

A DELPHI  A ( Med.)  or  Adelphixis , a term  used  by  Hippo- 
crates for  analogy,  as  applied  to  diseases. 

ADELPHIA'NI  (Ecc.)  a sect  of  heretics  who  fasted  always 
on  Sundays.  Theodorci.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  4,  c.  10 ; Cedren. 
Contpend.  Hist.  p.  242. 

ADE'LPHIDES  (Bol.)  ‘AJkApJ*,  a kind  of  palm-tree,  whose 
fruit  has  the  taste  of  fig*. 

ADE'LITION  (M  it  mis.)  i .c.fratris  so  ro  risque,  brother 

and  sister,  an  inscription  on  a medal  of  Ptolemy  Philn- 
dclphus  and  Aninoe,  both  his  sister  and  wife. 

ADEMO'NIA  (Mcti.)  kikpviu,  from  Jkiutm^/ortuna,  restless- 
ness and  anxiety  in  diseases.  Hippoc . dc  Epiunn.  1.  1 j 
Gorr.  Drftn.  Med.  ; Foes.  Ovconom.  Hippoc. 

ADEMPTION  (Late)  taking  away  a legacy,  or  revoking  a 
grant,  &c. 

A'DEN  (Med.)  glandula , a gland. 

ADENANTHE'RA  (But.)  from  a gland,  and 
an  anther ; a genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Dcaindria , Order 
1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth,  one-leaved.— Colt  five- 
petal  ed  ; petals  lanceolate. — Stam.  filament*  subulate; 
anthers  roundish. — Put.  germ  oblong;  style  subulate; 
stigma  simple. — Per.  a legume  long ; seeds  very  many. 
Specie*.  The  principal  specie*  are  the — Adenanlhera 
pavonina , a shrub,  native  of  India. — Adenanlhera  scan- 
dais , a shrub,  native  of  Mallicollo,  an  island  in  the 
South  Seas,  &C.  Ilaii  Hist.  Plant.;  JlheetL  Hart,  Jnd. 
la  bar. 

ADENDK'NTES  (Med.)  from  **«.»,  and  edo,  to  eat ; ulcers 
which  eat  and  destroy  the  glands. 

ADE'NIA  (/tof.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  Hexandria,  Order 
Monogynia,  given  by  l’orakal  in  his  Flora  . Egyptian 
Arabtca. 

ADENO'IDES  (Anat.)  glandiform ; an  epithet  for  the 
Glandule e prostata . Buff.  F.phes.  de  Appcll.  Part.  Corp. 
Human.  1.  1,  c.  29;  Gal.  dc  Csu  Part.  1.  14-,  c.  11  ; Gorr. 
Def.  Med. 
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ADENOS  {Cow.)  marine  Cotton  from  Aleppo. 

ADENO'5L'S  abscessus  {Med.)  a crude  tubercle,  resembling 
a gland,  which  proceeds  from  obstructed  viscidities. 

ADLPHA’Cil A (Ant.)  aftpasyus,  gluttony,  which  was  wor- 
shipped os  a goddess  among  the  Greeks,  and  had  a temple 
in  Sicily,  according  to  Athentcus.  Dcipnosph.  1.  10, 
c.  4. 

A 'DEI’S  (.hint ) fat ; an  animal  oil  in  the  membrana  adiposa, 
which  differs  from  the  Pinguedo,  by  being  a thicker,  harder, 
and  more  earthy  substance.  Huff.  Efthes.  de  Appell.  Part. 
Hunt.  Carp.  1.1,  c.  35;  GW.  de  Utu  Part. 

ADE'PT  philosophy  { Akh .)  tiie  science  which  professes  to 
teach  the  transmutation  of  metals,  and  finding  the  philoso- 
phers stone.  The  Adepti,  or  Adepts,  were  such  as  were 
miliated  into  the  adept  philosophy.— Adept  medicine , that 
which  treats  of  diseases  contracted  by  celestial  operations. ; 
Paracel.  Pc ra gran. 

ADEK'AlMIN  ( Astron .)  or  aider ai  min,  a star  of  the  third' 
magnitude  in  the  left  shoulder  of  Cephcus,  marked  «,  by 
Bayer.  Its  longitude  for  1761  was  r 9C  30*  h*,  latitude 
North  68°  50f  20*.  dug.  Heigh,  apud  Hyde ; Payer 
Uranomet. 


ADESSEN.VRI  ANS  ( Ecc .)  a branch  of  the  sacramentarians 
who  derived  their  name  from  the  Latin  adetse,  to  be  pre- 
sent ; because  they  believed  the  presence  of  Christs  body 
in  the  eucliarist,  though  in  a manner  different  from  the 
Uomi*h  church.  Prateol.  dc  Pit.  Heel,  el  Dogm.  1 hr  ret. 
Omn. 

ADFE'CTED  ( Algeb.)  vide  AffeAcd. 

A'DIIA  {My.)  or  udchn%  i.  e.  sacrifices,  a festival  which  the 
Mahometans  celebrate  on  the  12th  day  of  the  month 
lllioulhegiat,  which  is  the  12th  and  last  month  of  their 
year.  Inis  month,  being  particular!)  destined  for  the  ce- 
remonies which  the  pilgrims  observe  at  Mecca,  takes  its 
name  from  that  circumstance:  the  word  signifying  the 
worth  of pilgrimage. 

ADHAT(/da  {ISU.)  the  Malabar  Nut;  a species  of  the 
Justicia  of  Linnanis. 

ADHERENCE,  Action  of  (Lorn)  an  action  in  the  Scotch 
Law,  competent  to  a husband  or  a wife,  to  compel  either 
party  to  adhere  in  case  of  desertion. 

ADHE'SION  {Phy.)  from  ad  and  hcereo,  the  union  of  two 
substances,  similar  or  dissimilar;  as  of  mercury  to  gold,  in 
distinction  from  cohesion,  which  retains  together  compo- 
nent particles  of  the  same  mass.  Adhesion  arises  cither 
from  the  compression  of  external  bodies,  or  from  a princi- 
ple of  attraction  between  particular  bodies.  Janies  llour- 
nelli  considered  the  pressure  of  the  external  air  os  the 
proximate  cause ; but  later  experiments  have  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  it  arises  from  the  natural  tendency  to  ad- 
hesion in  the  bodies  themselves. 

Adiiesion  (Med.)  the  junction  of  parts  that  ought  to  be 
separated,  as  the  adhesion  of  the  iungs  to  the  Pleura. 

ADHESIVE  inflammation  (Surg.)  a modern  term  in  surgery' 
for  that  species  of  inflammation  which  terminates  by  an 
adhesion  of  the  inflamed  parts. 

Adhesive  jtlasier , n plaster  made  of  common  litharge  plas- 
ter and  resin,  which  is  so  called  fur  its  adhesive  properties. 

A'DHIL  ( Aslron .)  a star  of  the  sixth  magnitude  in  the  gur- 
meut  «-i v«4*  of  Andromeda,  marked  (4)  by  Bayer.  Ptol. 
A (mag.  1.  7,  c.  5 ; Payer , Uranomet. 

A'DHO  ((’Arm.)  or  Ado,  Buttermilk. 

ADJA'CENT  (Math.)  from  ad  and  jacio,  to  lie,  lying  near  ; 
an  epithet  applied  to  angles  when  they 
lie  so  as  to  have  but  one  common  side, 
and  the  other  two  sides  form  one  con- 
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tinued  right  line,  as  in  the  annexed  dia-  ~_ 
gram,  where  the  adjacent  angles  C B A ^ 
and  C B D have  the  legs  A 13  and  D B in  one  straight  line. 
ADIA'CHYTOS  (Med.)  from  »,  priv.  and  to  be  pro- 


fuse, or  to  scatter  ; an  epithet  used  by  Hippocrates  to  imply 
not  foppish  or  extravagant.  Hijrjxx'rat.  tie  Decent.  Habit. 
\ AD1.VN1  HUM  {Hot.)  vide  Adiantum. 

ADIA'NTXJM  {Hot.)  a plant;  so  called  from  «,  priv. 

and  to  moisten  or  become  wet,  because  its  leaves 

throw  off  the  wet. 

Nicand.  Theriac. 

*A^pn  r*  H.mtTrf  • U Zfjb'ptM  payors? 

Airm A**  k!*tw*  ttr'n 

Hippocrates  calls  it  **aa/£»>aaw,  beautiful-leaved  ; Theo- 
critus ihtft  the  green  adiantum.  llippacrat.  de 

Nat.  Mai.  t Theophrast.  /list.  Plant.  I.  7,  C.  13;  Dioscor. 
1.  4-,  c.  136;  Plin.  I.  22,  c.  21  ; Schol.  in  Theocrit.  Idyl. 
13,  v.  14;  Schol.  in  Sicand.  Theriac. 

Adiantum,  an  the  Limuvan  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class 
Cryjttogamia , Order  Filiccs,  in  English  Maidenhair. 
Generic  Character.  Fructifications  assembled  in  oval  spots, 
at  the  end  of  the  fronds. 

Species.  The  species  of  this  tribe  arc  perennials,  and 
mostly  natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  prin- 
cipal are  the — Adiantum  renifanne  or  monophyllum , / le- 
nt tonil  is  or  Felix  llcmionitis , Kidney-leaved  Maidenhair. 
— Adiantum  radial  urn,  Lon  chi  in  radiata,  or  Trichoma aes 
Amcricanum  radial  am,  rayed  Maidenhair. — Adiantum 
Jragrans  or  PiJypodiu  m Jragrans,  sweet-scented  Maiden- 
hair.— Adiantum  denticulatum  or  Lonchilis  serrala,  tooth- 
leaved  Maidenhair. — Adiantum  lunulatum  or  Pier  is  lunu- 
la l a.—  A din  n turn  varium,  or  Asplenium  variant,  Ac. 
J.  Hunh.  Hist.  Plant.}  C.  Pauli.  Pin. / Gcr.  Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.  /Man.  ; Rati  Hitt.  Plant. ; Pluk.  Phyio- 
grayh. ; Toururf.  Inslit.;  llvrrh.  I ml.  Plant. 

Adiantum  is  also  the  name  for  the  Asplenium  obtusijblium 
and  nigrum  of  Linnarus.  Rail  Hist.  Plant. 
ADIA'PHOItlSTS  <£ce.)  from  indifferent;  tlio 

name  of  those  moderate  reformers  who,  according  to  the 
sentiments  of  Melancthon,  declared  that  in  matters  of 
an  indifferent  nature,  compliance  will)  the  edicts  of  the 
Emperor  was  a duty,  in  consequence  of  which  thev  ad- 
hered to  the  Interim  of  Charles  V.  Spondan,  Continual. 
Huron.  Annal.  Ann . 1525;  Prateol.  dc  Fit.  $c.  I/ecrct. 
Omn. 

ADIA'PHOItOUS  (CAoij.)  from  a,  priv.  and  A diffrro, 
without  difference ; a spirit  distilled  from  tartar,  neither 
acid,  vinous,  nor  urinous. 

ADI  A'PNEUSTIA  {Med.)  Usrnvns,  to  breathe,  from  *, 
priv.  and  *.»*»«*,  difficult  or  impeded  respiration.  Gal. 
Meth.  Med.  I.  11,  c.  4. 

ADI  APTCKTOS  (A/«f.)  *A*rr*T#<,  from  «,  priv.  and  Lxxixrx, 
to  fail  through ; a remedy  for  the  colic.  Gal.  dc  Comp . 
Med.  sec.  hoc. ; Gorr,  De/'.  Mai. 

ADIARRHO'EA  (A/«f.)  from  a,  priv.  and 

to  flow  tli rough  ; an  entire  suppression  of  all  evacuations. 
Endian.  Lex.  Hippocrat. ; Foes.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat. 
ADIATHOUO'SUS  (CAew.)  a spirit  distilled  from  tartar. 
A'DIBAT  ( Alch . ) mercury. 

A'DICK  {Hot.)  the  same  as  Urlica . 

ADJECTPTIOUS  (Archil.)  an  epitliet  for  any  thing  added 
to  a building. 

ADJECTIVE  (Gram.)  or  noun  adjective , from  adjicio , to 
adjoin  ; a part  of  speech  which  is  added  to  a noun  in 
order  to  quulify  its  signification ; as  a goad  man,  a large 
house. 

ADJICI.VI.IS  ccena  {Ant.)  a particular  festival  among  the 
Romans,  so  called  because  it  seems  that  something  adjicic- 
batur  was  added  to  the  ordiuary  entertainment.  Senec. 
Epist.  95 ; Plin.  I.  10,  c.  20 ; Tacit.  Annal.  1.  2,  c.  65 ; 
Scalig.  Conject.in  Farr.  p.  118  ; Lips,  dr  Mag.  Ilom.  I.  4, 
c.  9 ; Ur  sin.  Append,  ad  Ciaccon . de  Triclin . p.  175  ; Bu- 
Ung.  de  Irnper.  Homan.  L 2,  c.  32. 
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AD  INQUIRE'NDUM  (Law)  a judicial  writ  commanding 
inquiry. 

ADJOURNMENT  (Late)  Adjoumamentum,  a putting  off 
until  another  time  or  place,  as  the  Adjournment  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  a Writ  of  Adjournment  for  a court  of  justice  to 
be  held  at  some  other  time  or  place. 

ADIPO'CERE  (CArm.)  from  adept,  fat,  and  cera , wax  ; fatty 
wax,  a concretion  or  substance  resembling  ainmonial  soap. 
It  forms  a class  of  biliary  calculi,  like  spermaceti. 

ADIPO'SUS  ( Anat .)  adipous,  or  fat;  an  opithet  for  certain 
membranes,  veins,  &c. — Adiposa  membra na,  a membrane 
which  encloses  the  cellula  adipota,  but  more  particularly 
that  in  which  the  kidneys  are  wrapt  up. — Adipota  celltda, 
a number  of  cells  or  holes  full  of  fat. — Adipota  vena,  a 
vein  arising  from  the  descending  trunk  of  the  cava,  which 
spreads  itself  on  the  coat  and  fat  of  the  kidneys. — Adipoti 
ductus,  certain  vessels  of  the  animal  body  which  convey 
the  adeps  or  fat  into  the  interstices  of  the  muscles  or  parts 
that  arc  between  the  flesh  and  skin. 

AD I'PS A (Med.)  vide  Adipson. 

ADII’SA'TIIEON  (Dot.)  n thorny  shrub  in  the  island  of 
Rhodes. 

ADI'PSIA  (Med.)  from  *,  priv.  and  Lv*,  thirst;  want  of 
thirst,  a genus  of  diseases,  Class  Locales , Order  Dyso- 
rexia , in  Cullen's  Nosology. 

AD  EPSON  (Med.)  from  *,  priv.  and  thirst ; any  drink 
that  quenches  or  prevents  the  thirst.  Hippocrates  applies 
the  term  to  the  ptissana.  Ilippocrat . de  Hat.  Viet.  in  Acut. 
Morb. ; Gal . de  Camp.  Med.  tec.  Loe. 

ADl'PSOS  (Zfc>/.)  from  «,  priv.  and  Lv«,  thirst ; an 

epithet  for  the  Glycorrhixa,  or  Liquorice-Tree,  from  its  pro- 
perty of  assuaging  thirst.  According  to  Solinus,  the 
/Egyptian  palm  was  also  so  called.  Ilippocrat.  de  Hat . 
V'ict.  in  Acut.  Morb  ; Tkcopkrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  9,  c.  13  ; 
Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  7 * Plin.  I.  22,  c.  9 ; Gal.  de  Sim  pi.  1.  fi  ; 
Foes.  Occanom.  Ilippocrat. 

A dipsos  (Med.)  a catapotium  or  pill,  made  by  Asclcpiades. 
Gal.  de  Comp.  Med.  sec.  Loc.  c.  K ; Trallian . I.  7. 

ADIRATUS  (Law)  strayed  or  lost. 

ADIT  (Min.)  the  shaft  or  entrance  into  a mine. 

Adit  (Mil.)  a passage  under  ground,  by  which  the  miners 
approach  the  part  they  intend  to  sap. 

A’DlTUS  (Ant  A a passage  to  the  seats  of  a theatre-  Viiruv. 
).  5,  c.  3.  The  Adiius  in  a ship  is  that  space  where  it  is 
broadest.  Ovid.  Mctani.  1.  3,  v.  722;  Scheff.  de  He  Nav. 
I.  1,  C-6. 

ADJUDICATION  (Law)  the  adjudging  or  determining  a 
cause  in  favour  of  some  person. — Adjudication,  in  the 
Scotch  Law,  is  an  action  by  which  a creditor  all  aches  the 
heritable  estate  of  his  debtor's  heir  in  payment  of  his  debt ; 
also  that  by  which  the  holder  of  an  heritable  right,  labour- 
ing under  any  defect  in  point  of  form,  may  supply  that 
defect . 

ADJUNCTS  (Log.)  whatever  is  joined  to  a thing,  as  to  its 
subject ; as  knowledge  to  the  soul,  or  greenness  to  grass. 
&c.  These  are  more  commonly  termed  the  accidents  of 
the  subject,  [vide  Accident) 

Adjuncts  (Rhct.)  certain  word*  or  things  added  to  others 
to  amplify  the  discourse,  or  augment  its  force. 

Adjuncts  (Med.)  qualities,  dispositions,  and  symptoms. 

Adjuncts  l Elk.)  vulgarly  called  circumstances,  ure  com- 
prehended in  this  verse.— 

Quit,  ipiid,  ttbi,  Ifuitnu  autii*,  cur,  ftumodo,  fttOwfo. 

Qiitt,  to  denote  the  person;  quid,  the  matter;  ubi,  the 
place;  quibus  auxilii *,  the  instruments ; cur,  the  efficient 
cause  and  end;  quomodo,  the  manner ; and  quando , the  time. 

Adjuncts  (Mus.)  the  intervals  which  constitute  the  rela- 
tion and  connexion  between  the  principal  mode,  and  the 
modes  of  its  two  fifths. 


Adjuncts  (Lit.)  a class  of  members  in  the  Royal  Academy 
at  Paris,  attached  to  the  pursuit  of  particular  sciences, 
who  were  twelve  in  number,  namely,  two  for  geometry, 
two  for  anatomy,  two  for  mechanics,  two  for  astronomy, 
two  for  chemistry,  and  two  for  botany.  They  were  elected 
in  1716  in  lieu  of  the  elcvfs. 

Adjuncts  ( Polit .)  colleagues  or  fellow  officers  associated 
w ith  any  other  to  assist  him  in  his  office,  or  inspect  his 
proceedings. 

AD  JU'RA  regit  (Late)  vide  Ad. 

ADJUTANT  (Mil)  from  adjuvo,  to  help ; one  who  assists 
a superior  officer  in  a regiment,  distributing  the  pay  to  (he 
men,  exercising  them  when  they  are  assembled,  and  pre- 
siding over  the  punishments  of  delinquents.  The  Adju- 
tant-General in  an  officer  of  distinction,  who  assists  the 
general  with  his  council  and  personal  service. 

ADJU'TOR  (Ant.)  an  assistant  or  deputy,  who  was  named 
after  his  office,  as — Adjutor  act  oris,  an  assistant  to  the 
Steward. — Adjutor  admissionum , an  assistant  to  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies. — Adjutor  arusjdcum,  an  assistant  to  the 
aruspices  or  soothsayers  on  public  occasions.— Adjutor 
prat  oris , a deputy-praetor. — Adjutor  principis,  a king’s 
commissioner,  who  acted  in  the  name  of  the  prince.— Ad- 
jutor provincial,  a deputy-lieutenant,  of  whom  frequent 
mention  is  made  in  inscriptions.  Cassiodor  Far. ; Panci- 
rol  Notit.  Dig.  Imp.  Orient.  ; Pignor.  de  Serv. ; Buleng. 
de  Imp.  Horn.  ; Ur  sat.  de  Not.  Roman.  ; Salmas,  in  Lam - 
prid.  ; Grav.  Thetaur.  Aniiq.  Roman,  vol.  ii.  p.  539,  See. 

ADJUTO'RIUM  (Anal.)  a bone  between  the  cubit  and  the 
scapula,  so  called  because  it  is  of  use  in  raising  the  arm. 

Adjutorium  (Med.)  a topical  or  external  application  to 
assist  an  internal  medicine. 

ADJUTRIX  (Nam is.)  the  good  genius  of  the  emperor  Vic- 
torious is  so  called,  ns  in  the  annexed  cut, 
which  represents  the  head  of  a female  figure 
half  naked,  with  a bow  ; the  inscription 
ADJUTRIX  AUG.  On  the  obverse  of 
this  medal  is  the  head  of  the  emperor  him- 
self. Occo.  Numis  Imprr.  Roman. ; Pern- 
broch.  Numis.  Aniiq. 

ADJUVA'NTIA  (Med.)  from  adjuvo,  to  help,  aiding;  an 
epithet  applied  to  medicines  that  help  nature. 

AD  LA'RGUM  (Lme)  at  large,  as  “ n title  at  large." 

ADLE  (jYaf.)  the  state  of  an  egg  which  is  putrid  from  long 
keening. 

ADLKTTI  (Ant.)  1.  Inferior  Deities  enrolled  from  among 
men  into  the  number  of  the  gods.  Ctrl.  Rhodig.  Aniiq. 
Led.  I.  22,  c.  2 ; Bud.  Pandect,  p.  53.  2.  .Soldiers  who 
were  enrolled  into  any  particular  class,  or  rained  to  a par- 
ticular rank.  Ursat.  de  Not . Roman,  apud  Grav.  7 nts. 
Aniiq.  Roman,  tom.  xi.  p.  531.  3.  Senators  who,  on  ac- 
count of  their  poverty,  were  enrolled  from  the  equestrian 
into  the  senatorial  order.  Suet,  in  Jul  c.  80 ; Fest.  de 
Signif.  Verb  { Alex,  ab  Alex.  Gen.  Dier.  1.4,  c.  2 ; Bud. 
in  Pandect,  p.  53.  4.  Adjuncts,  or  assistants  to  the  actors 
on  the  stage,  according  to  an  inscription  on  a stone. 

AD  LEG  ATI  ON  (Polit.)  a right  claimed  by  the  German 
States  of  adjoining  plenipotentiaries  to  those  of  the  em- 
peror for  the  transaction  of  affairs  relating  to  the  empire  in 
general.  It  is  distinguished  from  legation,  which  is  the 
sending  ambassadors  on  one's  own  account. 

ADLEGIAfRE  (Late’)  in  French  alter,  to  purge  oneself  of 
a crime  by  oath.  LL.  Ael/red  apud  Brampton. 

ADLOCUTIO  (Ant.)  from  adloquor,  to  speak  to  or  address  ; 
an  address  or  harangue  of  the  emperor  to  his  soldiers. 

Adlocltio  (Numis.)  many  medals  of  the  emperors  repre- 
sent them  in  the  act  of  haranguing  their  soldiers,  r.s  those 
of  Nero,  Caligula,  Gnlbn,  Vespasian,  Adrian,  Domitian, 
Nerva,  M.  Aurelius,  L.  Verus,  Severus,  Macrinus,  Alex. 
Severus,  Julia  Mammo:a,  Gordian,  Phillip  Sen.,  Vale- 
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rian,  Tadtu§,  Probus,  and  Numerian,  with  the  following 
inscriptions. 


ADLOCUTIO 
ADI.OCU TIO  S.  C. 
ADLOCUTIO  AUO. 
ADLOCLTIO  ALGO. 
ADLOCLTIO  AUGUSTOE. 


ADLOCLTIO  BRITANNIC  A 
ADLOCLTIO  COM. 
ADLOCUTIO  COHORT 
ADI.OCL  MO  COH.  PIGETOU 
ADLOCLTIO  MLLll  L’.M. 


The  subjoined  cut,  fig.  I,  represents  Nero  addressing  the 


Fig.l.  Fig.  2.  Fig,  3. 


soldiers  from  an  elevation,  while  they  stand,  near  the  prte- 
torium , with  their  military  standards.  He  is  robed  in  the 
toga , and  another  figure  near  him  also  robed.  Fig.  2,  n> 
pesents  the  emperor  Galba,  in  his  military  robe,  harangu- 
ing the  soldiers  as  they  stand  with  their  legionary  ensigns. 
Fig.  3,  represents  Vespasian,  crowned  with  laurel,  in  the 
same  act.  V affiant.  Num.  Imp.  Sfc.;  Patin.  X uni.  Imp. 

AD  LONGUM  (A/us.)  at  full  length,  [vide  Ad] 

ADMANUE'NSIS  (Archaol.)  the  same  as  amanuensis. 

ADMEASUREMENT  (Law)  admensuratio,  a writ  against 
those  usurping  more  than  their  own  share,  as  in  the  Ad- 
measurement of  Pasture,  and  the  Admeasurement  of 
Dower.  The  Admeasurement  of  pasture  is  a writ  against 
those  having  common  pasturage,  who  surcharge  the  pasture. 
Admeasurement  of  dower  is  a writ  against  a widow  holding 
more  from  the  heir,  as  dower,  than  she  is  entitled  to. 
Britt,  c.  58,  Arc.;  Ftet.  1.  4,  c.  23  ; Reg.  Orig.  15G. 

Admeasurement  of  a ship  (Mar.)  a measurement  made  to 
ascertain  its  tonnage. 

ADMINICLE  (Ant.)  a term  applied  to  the  attributes  or 
ornaments  wherewith  Juno  is  represented  on  medals. 

Adminicle  (Lmu)  1.  A term,  in  the  Scotch  Law,  for  any 
writing  or  deed  referred  to  by  a party,  in  an  action  at 
law,  for  proving  his  allegations.  2.  An  ancient  terra  for  | 
aid  or  support.  3.  A term  in  Civil  Law  for  imperfect 
proof. 

ADMIN1CULATOR  (Ear.)  an  ancient  officer  of  the 
church,  who  defended  the  cause  of  widows  and  orphans. 

ADMINISTRATION  (Late)  the  disposing,  in  Civil  Law, 
of  the  estate  or  effects  of  a man  who  dies  intestate. 

Administration  (Com.)  a staple  magazine  or  warehouse 
established  by  the  Spaniards  in  Callao,  a port  of  Lima, 
where  vessels  must  unload. 

ADMINISTRATOR  (Po/iL)  he  who  administers  or  ma- 
nages the  public  concerns  in  the  place  of  a sovereign  prince. 

Adm  in  istuatoh  (Law)  he  to  whom  the  estate  and  effects 
of  an  intestate  person  are  committed  by  the  ordinary,  for 
which  he  is  accountable  as  an  executor. 

ADMINISTRATOR ES  (Ant.)  ipsius  Patrisfamilias  mini- 
dri  in  mensa.  Alfcn.  de  Verb.  Sign  if 

ADMINISTRATRIX  (Law)  she  that  bath  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  an  intestate  person  committed  to  her  charge 
as  an  administrator. 

ADMIRA'BILIS  Sal  (Chem.)  another  name  for  Glauber’* 
salt. 

ADMIRAL  (Mar.)  admir alius,  ndmirai/us,  admirallis,  Capi- 
taneus  custos  maris , from  the  Saxon,  aen-mepeaJ,  all  over 
the  »ea,  or,  as  some  say,  from  the  Arabic,  amer  or  emir , 
a governor,  and  the  sea ; an  officer  of  the  first  rank 
and  command  in  a fleet. — Lord  High  Admiral , an  officer 
that  used  to  have  the  government  of  the  king's  navy  by 
the  king's  patent.  The  term  seems  to  have  been  first  used 


in  the  time  of  Edward  I. ; and  the  first  Admiral  of  Eng- 
land was  Richard  Fitz-Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel.  10  Ric . 2. 
The  office  is  now  vested  in  the  Lords  commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  have  the  same  power  and  authority. — 
Admiral  of  the  feet , the  highest  officer  under  the  Admiralty 
of  Great  Britain,  is  distinguished  when  he  embarks  on 
any  expedition  by  the  union  flag  at  the  main- top  gallant- 
mast-head. — Vice  Admiral , 1.  The  officer  next  in  rank  and 
command  to  the  Admiral,  has  his  flag  displayed  at  the 
fore-top  gallant-mast-head.  2.  A civil  officer  appointed 
by  the  Lords  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  of  whom 
there  are  upwards  of  twenty  in  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  with  judges  and  marshals  under  them  for  exer- 
cising jurisdiction  in  maritime  affairs.  Their  decisions, 
however,  are  not  final,  on  appeal  lying  to  the  court  of 
Admiralty  in  London. — Rear  Admiral , the  officer  next 
in  rank  and  command  to  the  Vice  Admiral,  carries  his  flag 
at  the  mizen-top  gallant-mast-head. — Admiral  of  the  red, 
white,  Ac.  that  is,  of  the  red  squadron,  the  white  squadron, 
Ac.  so  denominated  from  the  colour  of  the  flag,  [vide  Flag] 
— Admiral  of  the  Cinque  Ports , the  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  has  the  jurisdiction  of  Admiral  within  these  ports, 
exempt  from  tike  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  of  England. 

Admiral,  a name  given  also  to  the  most  considerable  ship 
of  a fleet  of  merchantmen,  or  of  the  vessels  employed  in 
the  cod  fishery  of  Newfoundland.  Tliis  ship  directs  the 
movements  of  the  rest. 

ADMIRALTY  (Mar.)  in  French,  amirautt,  the  office  of  Lord 
High  Admiral,  whether  discharged  by  one  or  many. — Lords 
commissioners  of  Admiralty , those  who  execute  the  office 
of  Lord  High  Admiral  by  the  Stal.  2 IV.  Sf  M.  They  are 
seven  in  number — Admiralty  court,  the  supreme  court 
held  by  the  Lord  High  Admiral  or  Lords  commissioners 
for  the  trial  of  maritime  causes,  established  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III*  The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  confined  to 
the  main  sea,  or  coasts  of  the  sea  not  being  in  any  county. 
— Admiralty  office , an  office  near  Whitehall,  wherein  are 
transacted  all  maritime  affairs  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  where  tne  Lords  commis- 
sioners at  present  meet  on  certain  days  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  navy ; and  where  formerly  the  Lord  H igh 
Admiral  determined  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  com- 
mitted at  sea,  which  are  now  decided  at  Doctors’  Com- 
mons, ot  the  Old  Bailey.  Sloxcct  Survey. 

ADMIRATION  (Gram.)  the  note  or  mark  [1]  expressing 
admiration. 

AD  M PS  S 10  (Ant.)  an  appellation  for  certain  parts  of  the 
atrium , or  audicnce-chambcr,  divided  off  by  hangings,  into 
which  persons  were  admitted  to  the  prince  according  to 
their  different  degrees  of  favour  ; thence  termed  amict  ad* 
mnsionis  prima,  seen  mice,  vel  ter  tier.  Senec.  de  Benef.  1.  6, 
c.  33,  34  ; Lamprid.  Alex.  Sc r.  c.  20;  Lips,  m Tac.  Annal. 
1.  6,  C.  29 ; Salmas,  in  Sport  inn  Adrian,  c.  18. 

ADMPSSION  (Law)  the  ordinary's  declaration,  that  he 
approves  the  parson  who  is  presented  to  the  cure  of  the 
church.  When  the  patron  has  presented  to  a church,  the 
bishop  on  examination  admits  the  clerk  by  saying,  admitto 
te  habilem.  Co.  Lit.  344.  a. 

ADMISSION'ALES  (Ant.)  gentlemen  ushers,  or  those 
who  admitted  persons  into  the  presence  of  the  prince. 
lxxmprid.  in  Alex.  Set*,  c.  4;  Ammian.  1.  15,  c.  5?  Lips . 
in  Tacit.  Annal . 1.  6,  c.  29. 

ADMISSICFNUM  Magister  (Ani.)  another  name  for  Admis- 

sionolis. 

ADMITTANCE  (Lon?)  the  admittance  of  b tenant  to  a 
copyhold  estate,  which  may  be  either  by  voluntary  grant 
when  the  lord  is  proprietor,  by  the  surrender  of  the  prior 
tenant,  or  by  descent. 

ADMITT'ENDO  c/erico  (Lair)  a writ  granted  to  one  that 
has  recovered  the  right  of  presentation  against  the  bishop. 
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Reg.  Orig.  31,  33;  New  Nat.  Brev . 81. — Admittendo  in 
soctum,  a writ  for  associating  certain  persons  to  justices 
of  assize.  Reg*  Orig.  206. 

ADMONPTIO  [Ant')  ed'.cto  admnnere,  rescripto  ntlmonerc, 
he.  an  injunction  or  proclamation. — Admonitio  fustistM,  a 
beating  with  sticks,  which  was  a military  punishment. 

Admonitio  (Anhrcol)  a summons,  particularly  of  debtors. 

ADMOKTIG'ATION  (Archteol.)  the  reduction  of  the  pro- 
perty of  lands  or  tenements  to  mortmain. 

ADNA'TA  (An/.)  or  Ad  noser  ntia,  from  adnascor, 

to  grow  to  adnatc,  or  adherent ; an  epithet  for  what 
grows  upon  animal  or  vegetable  bodies  inseparably,  us 
ltair,  &c.  or  accidentally,  as  fungus,  &c.  Plin.  I.  16,  c.93. 

Adnata  (Anal.)  or  adnascentia  ; branches  that  sprout  out  of 
the  main  stock,  os  the  veins  and  arteries. — Adnata  tunica, 
the  coat  of  the  eye  which  makes  what  is  called  the  White. 
IV union-. 

ADNATUS  ( Bot .)  adnate,  growing  or  fixed  to,  as  applied 
to  olF-scts,  or  small  bulbs  produced  from  the  main  bulb 
and  closely  adjoining  to  it,  as  in  Narcissus,  Lily,  Hya- 
cinth, &c. — Adnalus  is  also  applied  to  different  parts  of 
plants,  as  the  leaf,  stipule,  &c.  as  Folium  adnatum,  a leaf 
adhering  to  the  stem. St i pula  adnata,  a stipule  adher- 
ing to  the  petiole.— Anthera  adnata , an  anther  closely 
attached  to  both  sides  of  the  filaments. — Stylus  adnatus, 
a st vie  adhering  to  the  corolla,  as  in  the  Canna.  linn. 
Phi).  Botan. 

A DNTC HELLED  (Low)  the  same  as  annulled. 

ADN'OMEN  (A /it.)  vide  Agnomen. 

A'DNOUN  (Gram.)  the  same  as  substantive. 

ADOLE'SCENCE  {Ant.)  Adolescentia  ; the  period  of  youth 
among  the  ancients  from  twelve  to  tweniy-hve. 

AD  O'M N EM  tonum  (A/ia.]  vide  Ad. 

ADONl'A  (Ant.)  ‘A faim;  festivals  in  Sicily,  in  honor  of 
Adonis,  at  which  lamentations  formed  a part  of  the  cere- 
mony, whence  iyi.»  signified,  according  to  Suidos, 

’Ait**  to  mourn  over  Adonis.  Plut.  in  Nie.f 

A mm  in  n Marvell.  1.2*2,  c.  9;  Macrob.  Saturnal , I.  1,  c.  21; 
Natal  Com.  1.5,  c.  16 ; Meurs.  Grtec.  Fat.;  Seldcn  de  DUs 
Si/r. 

AD'ONIC  rrr*  e {Poet.)  Met  rum  Adnnkum  ; a short  kind  of 
verse  used  first  in  bewailing  the  death  of  Adonis.  It  con- 
sists of  a dactylic  dimeter  catulectic : or.  more  properly,  of 
a ductyle  anu  a spondee;  as,  « ra*- 'AtWj*,  or  “ FundUc 
fltus:  Serv.  Centrimet. ; Plot,  de  Met. 

ADO'NIDIS  horti  {Hurt.)  or  Adonis  llorti , i.  c.  the  gardens 
of  Adonis;  plants,  Dowers,  &c.  in  pots  or  boxes  set  on  the 
outside  of  windows,  Sec.  Plin.  1. 19,  c.  19. 

ADO  NIS  (/inf.)  Pheasant’s- Eye,  or  Bird's-Eye;  a genus 
of  plants.  Class  13  Poluandria , Order  7 Polygynia. 

Generic  Character . Cal.  perianth  five-1  caved;  leaflets 

obtuse. — Cor.  petals  from  five  to  fifteen. — Stam.  flla- 
ments  very  short ; anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germs  nume- 
rous; styles  none;  receptacle  oblong;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.  The  principal  species  are  the  Adonis  cestivalis, 
or  sylveslris,  tall  Adonis,  an  animal. — Adonis  autumnalis, 
common  Adonis,  or  Bird's-Eye,  an  annual. — Adonis 
vematis , or  Flos  Adonis,  perennial  or  spring  Adonis,  a 
perennial. — Adonis  appenninn,  or  IlcUevorus  niger , ap- 
pennine  Adonis,  a perennial. — Adonis  capensis.  Act  tea 
trifoliata , Christophoriana  Afrkona , Ranunculus  JEthiopi - 
custp  cape  Adonis,  a perennial. — Adonis  t eticaloria  or 
Imperatoria.  Dod.  Stirp.  hist.  Pemptad. ; Ger.  Herb.; 
Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  Pink.  Almag.  Botan. 

A’DONISTS  (Lit.)  those  who  contend  against  the  Hebrew 
points;  in  distinction  from  the  Ichorists,  who  maintain 
their  use. 

ADOPTER  (Chem.)  a chemical  vessel,  with  two  necks  in- 
terposed be'tween  the  retort  and  receiver. 

ADOPTIA'NI  (Reel-.)  adoptiaaiste;  a sect  of  heretics  in  the 


8th  century,  who  denied  that  Christ  was  the  proper  or 
natural,  but  only  the  adopted,  son  of  God.  Their  heresy 
was  condemned  in  a synod  at  Frankfort,  held  by  Char- 
lemagne in  794.  liar.  Hist.  Eccles.  per.  2,  art.  2. 

ADO'PTIO  {Ant.)  Adoption;  a solemn  act  among  tho 
Greeks  and  Homans,  whereby  a man  made  another  his 
son,  investing  him  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  that 
relationship.  It  was  distinguished  from  arrogntio,  in  as 
much  as  the  former  was  done  by  means  of  the  Pnrtor,  and 
the  latter  by  means  of  the  people.  Atd*  Cell.  1.  5,  c.  19. 

Adoptio  (A’k)niV.)  the  form  of  adoption  is  painted  on  the 
medals  of  Adrian  and  Trajan,  as  in  the  subjoined  cut, 


which  represents  on  the  obverse,  the  head  of  Trajan 
crowned,  and  the  inscription  NERVA  TRAIAN  CAESrr 
GERMnn/c*  NERur  AUGiu/r  Yilius  P ot estate  TR ibuni- 
tia ; on  the  reverse,  Nerva,  in  a military  habit,  with  a spear 
in  his  left  hand,  offering  his  right  hand  to  Trajan,  with  the 
legend  ADOPTIO.  VaiUant.  Sum  is.  Imp.  Roman.  Tris- 
tan. Cam mentai res  Histuriques,  vol.  1,  p.378. 

ADO'PTION  (liter.)  is  represented  bv  the  figure  of  an 
elderly  woman  embracing  a youth  with  her  right  arm,  and 
holding  in  her  left  the  eagle  called  ossifraga,  which  is 
said  to  reject  her  young  for  a time,  and  afterwards  to  take 
them  again. 

ADOR  (Rot.)  *&?,  another  name  for  Sjrlta. 

A'DOR  AT  (CArw.)  n chemical  weight  of  four  pounds. 

ADORA'TIO  purpurce  (Ant.)  a mode  of  saluting  the  em- 
perors among  the  Romans,  by  lifting  up  their  purple  with 
the  right  hand  and  applying  it  to  the  lips,  in  imitation 
of  tlie  worship  or  adoration  which  they  o fie  red  to  the  gods. 
Amwian  Marcel.  1.  15,  c.  5;  Cassiodor.  1.  11.  ep.  20; 
Pan  viral  Notit.  Dig.  Im per.  Occitl.  c.  30  ; Buleng.  de  Imp. 
Roman  1.  1 , c.  1 1 . 

ADORATION  (Ant.)  adnratio,  from  ad  and  or,  i.  e.  to  apply 
the  hand  to  the  mouth ; a mode  of  reverence  anciently 
shown  to  the  gods,  by  raising  the  right  hand  to  thie 
mouth  and  applying  it  gently  to  the  lips.  41  In  adorando 
dextram  ad  osmium  ref  'erimus Pint  1.  28,  c.  2.  This 
kiss  was  called  osculum  libatum.  The  Romans  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  adoration  veiled,  to  all  the  gods 
exeept  Saturn,  whom  they  worshipped  as  the  god  of 
truth,  from  whom  nothing  should  be  concealed.  Aptd. 
A pot. ; Spurt  ian  in  Adrian , c.  26  ; Tar  neb.  Adversar.  I.  18, 
c.  6;  Stuck,  de  S acrif.  p.  5 ; Kipping.  Antiq.  Roman.  1.  1, 
c 9,  s.  5. 

A 'DOS  (CAmt.)  water  wherein  iron  has  been  extinguished. 

Ados  (Mil.)  a French  term  for  a bank  of  eartli  raised  against 
a wall. 

A double  (Mux.)  or,  double  A,  i.  o.  A below  G gamut. 

ADOSCUL ACTION  ( Bot .)  joining  or  inserting  one  part  of 
a plant  into  another.  Grew.  Annt.  of  Plants. 

ADO'.XA  (Bot.)  Fumitory,  or  Hollow  Root;  a genus  of 
plants.  Class  8 Octandria , Order  4 Pentagynus. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  inferior — Cor.  mono 
petalous. — Clefts  ovate. — Stam.  filaments  subulate  ; 
anthers  roundish.— Pi  st.  germ  below  the  receptacle  of 
the  corolla ; styles  simple ; stigmas  simple. — Per.  a 
globose  berry ; seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Adoxa  moichatdlbus, 
Moschatellina  moschotella.  Ranunculus,  Fumaria  bulbosa, 
Bulbous  Fumitory,  Hollow  Root,  Tuberous  Moschotell ; 
a perennial,  native  of  Britain.  Ger.  Herb,  t Park.  Theat. 
Botan. ; Raii.  Jlist.  Plant. ; Mer.  Hist.  Plant. 

AD  pondsu  omnium  (Med.)  signifying  that  the  last  pre- 
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scribed  medicine  ought  to  weigh  os  much  as  all  the  medi- 
cines mentioned  before. 

ADPRE'SSUS  (/?o/.)  oppressed,  or  squeezed  close  to;  an 
epithet  applied  to  different  parts  of  a plant,  as — Folium 
adpressum,  a leaf  that  turns  up  and  lays  its  upper  surface  to 
the  stem,  as  if  pressed  to  it  by  violence. — Calyx  adpressus, 
a calyx  that  is  close  to  the  peduncle. — Pedunadus  ad - 
pressus,  one  that  is  close  to  the  branch  or  stem. 

AD  quod  damnum  (Law)  a writ  to  inquire  whether  a grant 
to  be  made  by  the  king,  as  a market,  fair,  Ac.  will  be  to 
his  damage.  F.  S,  B.  221,  Ac. 

ADRA'CHNE  (Bot.)  iff*#*;  a tree  which  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  Crete,  on  the  hills  of  Lcuce,  and  in  stony 
places;  and  is  called  by  the  modern  Greeks,  *&****, 
Theoph . 1.  1,  c.  8;  C/us.  Hist.  I.  1,  c.  31.  According  to 
Pliny,  it  roust  be  distinguished  from  which  is  a 

herb.  *'  Adrqchnen  omnet  fere  Greeci  portulacce  nomine 
interpreianlur , cum  iUa  lit  herba  ct  andrachne  vocetur." 
Plin.  1.  13,  c.  22. 

A'DRAGANTH  (Bot.)  the  name  of  a herb,  which  is  the 
Astragalus  Tragacanthus  of  Linnoms. 

ADRECT'AKE  (Lata)  to  set  right. 

A'DRlANlSTS  ( Ecc .)  two  different  sects  of  heretics  of  this 
name  1.  A sect  mentioned  by  Theodoretus,  which  he 
says  was  a branch  sprung  from  Simon  Magus;  but  of  this 
sect  no  mention  is  made  by  any  other  writer.  Theodore/, 
lltrret.  Fab.  1.1.  2.  A sect  of  anabaptists,  in  the  16th 
century,  who,  after  their  leader,  one  Adrian,  held  many 
errors,  particularly  respecting  our  Saviour.  PraletoL  Dogm . 
own.  Hard.;  Spondan  continual  Baron.  Annul. 

ADRl'FT  ( Mar.)  from  a or  ab,  and  drift  driven  ; an  epithet 
for  a vessel  broken  loose  from  her  moorings  and  driven 
about  by  the  waves. 

ADUO'BOLON  f Chtm.)  Indian  Bdellium.  Gorr.  Fief.  Med. 

ADROGATION  (Ant.)  the  adoption  of  persons  grown  to 
an  age  to  dispose  of  themselves,  [vide  Adt/ptiun'] 

A 'DUOS  ( Med.)  plump  and  full;  applied  to  the  habit 
of  the  body,  and  also  to  the  pulse ; i/ps  a full 

pulse.  Hipjrocrat.de  Genii.  Sfc.;  Gal.de  Meth.  Med.  1. 14; 
Gorr.  Dcf  Sled.  ; Foes.  Occonom.  Hippocrat. 

ADIIO'TEUON  (Bot.)  a plentiful  grain. 

ADSCENDENS  (tfo/.)  vide  Ascendens. 

ADSCRl'PTI  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  the  tangents  of  arcs. 

ADSCKIPTl'TIl  (/fw/.)  vide  A script  it  h. 

ADSE'RTOIl  (Ant.)  the  aasertcr  and  supporter  of  anothers 
liberty ; from  adscrere  ntanu  in  liberiutci w,  to  maintain  the 
freedom  of  another  ; to  bail  him  and  advocate  his  cause. 
/Vi/,  dr  Signjf.  Verb. 

ADSESSCVRES  (Ant.)  vide  Asscssores. 

ABSTRACTION  (Med.)  from  ad  and  stringot  to  bind. 
1.  The  styptic  quality  of  medicines.  2.  1 be  retention  of 
(lie  natural  evacuations,  particularly  three  of  the  bowels. 

AD  termiuum  qui  preterit.  (Law)  u writ  for  the  lessor,  or  his 
heirs,  against  a tenant  who  holds  lands  or  tenements  after 
the  expiration  of  the  lease.  F.  N.  B.  201. 

ADVANCE  (Com.)  anticipation  of  time;  as  when  money  is 
paid  in  advance  before  goods  are  delivered.  “ To  be  in 
advance  with  a merchant  :**  to  lend  him  money.  Advance 
for  the  drawer  of  a bill;  when  the  person  who  negotiates 
it  receives  more  than  the  contents.  Advance  for  the 
paver  and  loss  for  the  drawer;  when  he  to  whom  the  bill 
belongs  does  not  receive  the  full  value  of  it. 

Advance  upon  seamen's  wages  (Mar,)  wages  paid  before 
they  are  due.  Every  volunteer  is  entitled  to  an  advance 
of  two  months'  wages  before  he  proceeds  to  sea. 

to  Advance  money  (Com.)  to  be  at  the  expense  of  an 
undertaking  before  the  time  of  being  reimbursed. 

Advance  (Mil.)  or  advanced , an  epithet  for  any  part  of  an 
army  which  is  in  front  of  the  rest ; as,  the  advance  guard, 
the  first  line  or  division  of  the  army  ranged  or  marching  in 


battle  array  ; it  is  also  said  of  a battalion,  or  of  guns,  when 
brought  in  front  and  before  the  first  line.  It  is  figuratively 
applied  to  the  promotion  of  the  officers  and  soldiers. 

Advance  fosse  (Fort.)  a ditch  thrown  round  the  esplanade 
or  glacis  of  a place. 

ADVANCER  (Hunt.)  one  of  the  starts  or  branches  of  a 
buck’s  attire,  between  the  back  antler  and  the  palm. 

ADVANCEMENTS  of  money  in  the  bank  (Cow.)  monies 
advanced  by  the  Bank,  on  Government  and  other  good 
securities. 

ADVANTAGE  ground  (MU.)  the  ground  that  gives  supe- 
riority or  an  opportunity  for  annoyance  and  resistance. 

ADUAK  (Pol it.)  a name  for  the  moveable  villages  erected 
of  tents,  among  the  Arabians. 

A Due  or  A 2 (Mus  ) for  two  voices. 

ADVENT  (Ecc.)  adventus.  1.  The  coming  of  our  Saviour. 
2.  The  feast  commemorative  of  the  Advent,  which  falls 
about  a month  before  Christmas. — Advent  Sundays,  the 
four  Sundays  preceding  Christmas  Day,  the  first  com- 
mencing either  with  that  Sunday  which  falls  on  St. 
Andrew’s  day,  namely,  the  30th  of  November,  or  the 
nearest  Sunday  to  it,  before  or  after. 

ADVENTITIOUS  (Law)  Adventitius,  fro madvenio;  what 
comes  incidentally ; as,  adventitia  bona,  goods  that  fall  to 
a man  otherwise  than  by  inheritance;  or,  adventitia  dot , a 
dowry  given  by  some  other  friend  beside  the  parent. 

Adventitious  glandules  (slnat.)  kernels  wliicn  sometimes 
make  their  appearance  in  the  neck,  holes  under  the 
arms.  Ac. 

Adventitious  matter  (Phy.)  matter  which  docs  not  pro- 
perly belong  to  any  body  or  substance,  either  natural  or 
mixed,  but  comes  to  it  from  some  other  place,  as  in  the 
freezing  of  water,  when  some  f'rigorific  particles  adven- 
titious to  the  water  are  added,  either  from  the  air  or  the 
freezing  mixture. 

A D ventrem  impiciendnm  (Law)  Vide  Ventre  inspiciendo. 

ADVENTURE  {Com.)  i.  e.  at  a venture;  goods  sent  out  at 


a venture. 

Adventure,  bill  of,  a writing  signed  by  a merchant,  to 
testify  that  the  goods  shipped  on  board  a certain  vessel  are 
at  the  venture  of  another  person,  he  himself  being  answer- 
able  only  for  the  produce. 

ADVENTURER  (Coro.)  1.  A person  not  known  or  esta- 
blished in  public  business ; a trickster.  2.  A merchant’s 
ship  that  goes  to  traffic  within  the  limits  of  a company’s 
grant  without  licence. 

ADVENTURERS  (Cow.)  those  who  by  die  name  of  pro- 
prietors undertake  the  settlements  of  distant  colonies. 

Adventurers,  a name  also  applied  to  the  enterprizing  pi- 
rates who  joined  together  against  the  Spaniards  in  the 
West  Indies,  otherwise  known  by  the  name  of  Buccaneers. 

ADVENTURERS  (Her.)  or  Merchant  Adventurers , the  name 
of  an  ancient  company  of  merchants  or  traders,  erected 
for  the  discovery  of  lands,  territories,  trading  places,  Ac. 

hitherto  unknown.  This  society  had  its  rise y-— — ^ 

in  Burgundy,  under  John,  Duke  of  Bra-  1^® 

bant,  in  1428 ; and,  being  translated  into 

England,  was  successively  confirmed  by 

Edward  III.,  and  IV.,  Richard  III.,  Henry 

IV.,  V.,  YI.j  and  VI L,  who  gave  it  its  tire- 

sent  name.  They  bear  for  arms,  Sebute  of 

six  pieces,  argent  and  azure,  on  a chief  quarterly  or  and 

gules  { in  die  first  and  fourth  two  red  roses,  and  in  the 

second  and  diird  a lion  of  England. 

Adventurers  Merchant  (Cow.)  those  who  adventure  their 


Soods  to  sea,  in  distinction  from  inland  traders. 

VENTURI NE  (Cow.)  a precious  stone  of  a yellowish 
brown  colour. 

ADVENTUS  (-Vumii.)  the  arrival  of  the  emperors  at  Home 
and  other  places  was  commemorated  by  medals  struck  in 

o 
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commemoration  of  the  event.  The  inscription*  employed 
on  such  occasions  were  as  follow  t ADVENTUS  AU- 
GUSTI,  AUG.  IMP.  on  the  coming  of  Trajan  to 
Rome  after  the  death  of  Nerva,  U.C.  852,  A.D.  99. 
ADVENTUS  AUG.  S.C.  on  Adrian's  first  arrival  at 
Rome  as  emperor,  U.C.  871,  A.D.  118.  ADVENTUS 
AFUIC/E,  on  his  arrival  in  Africa,  U.C.  876,  A.D.  128. 
ADVENTUS  GALL IdS,  on  his  arrival  in  Gaul. — AD- 
VENTUS ITALL/E,  on  his  arrival  in  Italy.  ADVEN- 
TUS JUDE/E,  on  his  arrival  in  Judea.  ADVENTUS 
MAURITANIA,  on  his  arrival  in  Mauritania.  AD- 
VENTUS ASIvE,  on  his  arrival  in  Asia.  ADVENTUS 
BITHYNLE,  on  his  arrival  in  Bithynia.  ADVENTUS 
CILICLE,  on  his  arrival  in  Cilicia.  ADVENTUS  HIS- 
PA  NIAS,  on  his  arrival  in  Spain.  ADVENTUS  PHRY- 
GIAN, on  his  arrival  in  Phrygia.  ADVENTUS  SICI- 
LIAN, on  his  arrival  in  Sicily.  ADVENTUS  AUG.  COS. 
HI.  P.P.  on  Adrian's  return  to  Rome,  U.C.  887,  A.D. 
131.  ADVENTUS  AUG.  S.C.,  on  the  arrival  of  M. 
Aurelius  from  Germany,  U.C.  927,  A.D.  17*.  ADVEN- 
TUS AUG.,  on  the  return  of  Commodus  from  the  con- 
quest of  Germany,  U.C.  938,  A.D.  180.  ADVENTUS 
AUG.  IMP.,  on  the  return  of  Severus  from  Asia,  U.C. 
919,  A.D.  196.  ADVENTUS  AUG.  FELICISSIMO, 
S.C.,  on  the  triumphant  return  of  Severus  from  Gaul, 
U.C.  951,  A.D.  201.  ADVENT.  AUGG.,  on  the  tri- 
umphant return  of  Severus  from  Parthia,  U.C.  955,  A.D. 
202.  ADVENT.  AUG.,  on  the  triumphant  return  of 
Antoninus  Caracalla  from  the  East  with  his  father,  U.C. 
955,  A.D.  202.  ADVENTUS  AUGG..  on  Caracalla’s 
return  with  his  brother,  and  with  the  ashes  of  his  father, 
U.C.  9 61,  A.D.  211.  ADVENTUS  AUGG  , on  the 
return  of  Philip  with  his  son  to  Rome,  U.C*  998,  A.I). 
2*5-  ADVENTUS  AUGG.,  on  the  arrival  of  Trajan 
Decius  at  Rome  after  having  conquered  Marinus,  U.C. 
1002,  A.D.  249.  ADVENTUS  AUG.,  on  the  return  of 
Q.  Hostilianus  to  his  father,  with  his  brother  Decius.  This 
medal  is  supposed  by  Vaillant  to  belong  properly  to  De- 
cius, as  history  gives  no  account  of  the  arrival  of  ilostilla- 
nus  at  Rome  from  any  place.  ADVENTUS  AUG.  S.C. 
on  the  return  of  Trebonionus  Gallus  to  Rome  after  his 
victory,  U.C.  1004,  A.D.  251.  ADVENTUS  AUGG. 
S.C*  on  tho  triumphant  arrival  of  Gallienus  from  Germany, 
U.C.  1007,  A.D  2 54.  ADVENTUS  AUG.,  on  his; 
return  from  his  victory  over  Regillianus,  U.C.  1012,  A.D. 
259.  ADVENTUS  AUG.,  on  the  triumphant  return  of 
Gallienus  from  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  U.C.  1016,  A.D. ! 
263.  ADVENTUS  AUG.,  on  the  return  of  M.  Aure-  ! 
lius  Claudius  from  his  victory  over  Aureolus,  U.C.  1021,  ! 
A.D.  268.  ADVENTL’S  AUG.  IMP.,  on  the  coming] 
of  Tacitus  to  the  army,  U.C.  1089,  A.D.  276.  AD-  i 
VENTU8  PROM.  AUG.  XXL,  on  the  arrival  of  Pro- 
bus  after  hig  conquest  of  the  Germans,  U.C.  1029,  A.D. 
276.  ADVENTUS  AUG.  H.S.  on  the  return  of  Pro-  | 
bus  to  Rome  after  his  conquests  in  Gaul,  U.C.  1024,  A.D.  i 
281.  ADVENTUS  AUG.  R.X.Z.,  on  the  first  arrival  j 
of  Dioclesian  at  Rome,  U.C.  1037,  A.D.  284.  FELIX  j 
ADVENTUS  AUGG.  N.N.,  on  the  triumphant  return  j 
of  Dioclesian  end  Maximianus,  U.C.  1055,  A.D.  802. 
ADVENTUS  AUG.  on  the  return  of  Carusius  into  Bri- 
tain, U.C.  1044,  A.D.  291.  FELIX  ADVENTUS 
AUG.  N.  CON.  on  the  arrival  of  Constantine  at  Con- 
stantinople after  the  Gothic  war,  A.D,  334.  ADVEN- 
TUS AUGUST!  ROM.  IMP.,  on  the  arrival  of  Jovianus 
at  Rome,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Pur&ians,  A.D.  36 4. 
The  manner  of  representing  the  adventus  was  either  in  the 
form  of  a religious  or  military  ceremony,  as  in  fig.  I,  where 
the  emperor  Adrian,  on  his  arrival  in  Sicily,  is  represented 
standing  near  a tripod ; opposite  to  him  the  goddess  Ceres 
crowned  with  ears  of  corn,  and  offering  other  car*.  In 


fig.  2,  Trabinianua  Gallus  and  Volusianus  arc  represented 

Fig  l-  Fig.  2. 


on  horseback,  preceded  by  a figure  of  victory,  and  emble- 
matical of  their  successes  over  the  Goths. 

Adventus Jocundus  (Arehaol.)  a tribute  paid  to  the  lord  on 
coming  to  any  dignity. 

ADVERB  (Gram.)  adverbimm,  i.  e.  verbo  ndjectum , a part 
of  speech  added  to  a verb  to  complete  it*  signification. 

ADVERSARIA  (Ant)  quia  scrikerrntur  in  advert  A tantum 
ft  non  in  averse!  paginei.  A memorandum  book,  to  note 
down  whatever  occurs,  particularly  in  courts  of  Law ; or  a 
day-book  for  pecuniary  purposes.  Cie.  Hose.  Com.  c.  4 ; 
Salmas,  de  Usur.  p.  147. 

ADVERSATIVE  particle  (Gram.)  that  which  denotes  some 
contrariety ; as  but,  however,  Sec. 

ADVE'RSIfOR  (Ant.)  qui  in  advenum  it ; a servant  among 
the  Romans  who  went  to  meet  his  master  on  the  road. 

ADVIN'RSUS  (Hot.)  an  epithet  for  a leaf,  ns  folium  ttdvcr- 
sum,  a vertical  leaf ; so  called  when  its  margin  is  turned 
towards  the  stem.  I. inn.  Phil.  Hot . 

to  ADVERTPSE  (Com.)  from  adverto,  to  warn  or  give 
notice,  to  send  notice  to  all  merchants  or  traders  when  a 
bill  or  any  thing  else  is  lost,  giving  an  exact  description  of 
the  same. 

ADVERTISEMENT  (Com.)  a name  for  any  printed  pub- 
lication of  circumstances,  either  of  public  or  private  in- 
terest. 

ADVl'CE  (Gmi.)  the  communicating  to  another  by  letter 
what  passes : as  a letter  of  advice,  informing  a corre- 
spondent that  one  has  drawn  upon  him,  or  concerning  the 
sending  of  goods,  with  the  invoice  annexed. — Advice  to 
the  Hank , notice  to  the  proper  clerks  of  bills  payable,  with 
an  exact  description  of  the  contents  and  parties. 

Advice  boat  (Afar.)  a small  boat  employed  for  carrying 
despatches  and  orders. 

AD  i mam  ant  culpam  (Letc)  an  office  held  for  the  term  of  a 
persons  life,  or  during  his  good  conduct- 

ADULA'RIA  (Min.)  a subspecies  of  the  Feldspar  fa- 
mily. 

ADl/LT  (l mu)  a term  applied  by  civilians  between  four- 
teen and  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

ADULTER ATIS  judieii  (Ant.)  bribing  the  judges. 

ADULTERATION  (ImJ  a general  term  for  rendering 
the  coin  of  the  realm  of  less  value  than  it  ought  to  be : 
which  comprehends  debasing  the  coin,  by  the  admixture 
of  impure  metals,  or  the  use  of  an  undue  alloy,  See. ; and 
counterfeiting  the  coin,  which  is  forging  a stamp  upon  a 
baser  metal.  The  former  is  sometimes  from  state* necessity 
an  act  of  authority;  but  the  latter  is  always  the  fraudulent 
act  of  individuals  for  purposes  of  private  gain. 

Adulteration  (Med.)  the  debasing  and  corrupting  of  me- 
dicines. 

ADU'LTERINE  (Lau-)  a term  in  the  Civil  Law  for  the 
issue  of  an  adulterous  intercourse. 

ADULTE'RIUM  (f'cc.)  the  intruding  into,  or  invading  a 
bishopric  during  the  lifetime  of  the  bishop,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  allied  to  his  church  by  a spiritual  marriage. 

Adultehium  (Aa/.)  a term  for  ingrafting  of  trees. 

ADU'LTERY  (Law)  from  ad  and  alter,  another  person  ; a 
criminal  con  venation  between  two  married  persons,  or  a 
married  and  an  unmarried  person. 
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Adultehy  (Med.)  nn  overloading  of  the  body  with  aliment 
at  the  instigation  of  the  appetite.  Paracel. 

ADl/'MBRArED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  any  figure  in  coat 
armour  which  is  borne  so  shadowed  or  obscured  that  no* 
thing  is  visible  but  the  bare  purfile,  or,  ns  the  painters  call 
it,  the  outline. 

ADUMBRATIO  (Hot.)  the  whole  history  of  a plant,  com* 
pr  eh  ending  the  name,  etymology,  chum,  character,  differ- 
ence, variety,  synonyms,  description,  figure,  place,  and 
time.  Linn.  Phil . Hot. 

ADUMBRATION  (Her.)  the  shadow  or  outlines  only  of 
the  arms  borne  by  a family  in  decay. 

ADVOCATE  (Law)  I.  A pleader  in  the  civil  or  ecclesias- 
tical law,  who  maintains  or  defends  the  right  of  his  client  in 
the  same  maimer  as  the  counsellor  does  in  the  common  law. 
— ‘Lord  Advocate,  an  officer  of  state  in  Scotland  appointed  by 
the  king  to  advise  about  the  making  and  executing  law,  to 
defend  his  right  and  interest  in  all  public  assemblies,  to 
prosecute  capital  crimes,  Ac — College  or  faculty  of  advo- 
cates, a college  consisting  of  180  appointed  to  plead  in  all 
actions  before  the  lords  of  session. — Church  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal advocates,  pleaders  appointed  by  the  church  to  main- 
tain its  rights.  2.  A patron  who  has  the  advowson  or  pre- 
sentation to  a church.  Gian.  1.  IS,  c.  19,  I.  4,  c.  7 ; LL. 
Ltmgobard,  1.  2. 

ADVOCA'TIO  (Ant.)  1.  A calling  or  assembling  together 
a multitude  of  friends  with  cries  and  clamour  to  one’s  as- 
sistance : Virginias Jiliam  suam  obsoleta  veste,  comitantibus 
aliquot  matron  is,  cum  ingenie  advocaUone  in  forum  deduat. 
Liv.  1.  3,  c.  47 ; Pallet.  For.  Pom.  1.  2,  c.  1 . 2.  The 
office  of  an  advocate  or  pleader,  pleading  cither  for  or 
against  a person : In  fine  sententier  adject t,  quod  ego  ct 
Tacitus  injunct 6 advocatione  ddigenter , fortiter fundi  esse - 
mus.  Phn.  1.  2,  ep.  10;  Pollet.  For.  Rom.  1.  2,  c.  1. 
3.  A delay  of  judgment  granted  at  the  request  of  either 
party  wishing  for  further  time  to  prepare  an  answer  and 
to  take  advice.  Cic.  in  Vert.  1.  1,  c.  49,  et  ad  Fam.  1.  7, 
ep.  2 ; Senec.  de  Consol,  ad  Mare.  c.  10,  et  de  Ira.  Ll,c.  16. 

A I) VOCATION  (Law)  a writing  in  the  Scotch  Low  drawn 
up  in  the  form  of  a petition,  called  a bill  of  advocation , 
whereby  a party  in  an  action  applies  to  the  supreme  court 
to  advocate  its  cause,  and  to  call  the  action  out  of  an  in- 
ferior court  before  itself. — Letters  if  advocation  are  the 
decree  or  warrant  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  court  of  Ses- 
sion, discharging  the  inferior  tribunal  from  all  farther  pro- 
ceedings in  tne  matter,  and  advocating  the  action  to  itself. 

ADVOCATIONE  dectntarum  (Low)  a writ  that  lies  for 
tithes  demanding  the  fourth  part  or  upwards  that  belong 
to  any  church.  Reg  Orig.  29. 

ADVOCA'TUS  (Ant.)  amicus  quest i litigator  ad  rum  vocat  ; 
advocate,  or  one  who  was  called  to  assist  another  man  in 
his  cause  by  his  presence,  his  counsel,  his  testimony  or 
otherwise:  Armatos  homines,  quos  in  Sena  turn  induxerat, 
Anlonius  consul  advocates  vocat , vellem  adesset  sine  advo- 
catis.  When  the  advocate  was  employed  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  defendant,  in  a court  of  law,  he  was  styled 
natronus.  Cic.  Phdipp.  1,  c.  7,  et  Ascon.  in  Cic.  p.  20. 

ADVO'W  (Late)  or  Avow,  from  advocare,  to  justify;  an 
act  formerly  done,  as,  in  the  case  of  things  stolen,  he  in 
whose  possession  they  were  found  was  obliged  advocare 
i.  c.  to  produce  the  seller  in  order  to  justify  the  sale.  Fleta. 

ADVCyWEE  (Ecc.)  an  advocate  of  a church  or  religious 
house,  [vide  Adatcatus] 

ADVOVWSON  (Law)  from  advow  or  advocare , a right  of 
presentation  to  n church  or  benefice.  He  who  possesses 
this  right  is  called  the  patron ; when  there  is  no  patron,  or  ' 
he  neglects  to  exercise  his  right  within  six  months,  it  is 
called  a Lapse , i.  c.  a title  given  to  the  ordinary  to  collate 
to  a church  ; when  a presentation  is  made  by  one  who  has  , 
no  right  it  is  termed  a usurpation. — Advowsons  arc  of  dif- 


ferent kinds,  as — Advowson  appendant , when  it  depends 
upon  a manor,  Ac.— Advowson  in  gross,  whim  it  belongs 
to  a person  and  not  to  a manor. — Advowson  presentative , 
when  the  patron  presents  to  the  Bishop. — Advowson  colla - 
tive,  when  it  is  lodged  in  the  Bishop. — Advowson  donative, 
when  the  king  or  patron  puts  the  clerk  into  possession 
without  presentation. — Advowson  of  the  moiety  of  the 
church , where  there  ore  two  several  patrons,  and  two  in- 
cumbents in  the  same  church.— A Moiety  of'  Advowson, 
where  two  must  join  in  the  presentation  of  one  incumbent. 
—Advowson  of  religious  houses,  that  which  is  vested  in  any 
persons  who  founded  such  a house. 

ADU'STION  (Med.)  an  inflammation  of  the  parts  about  the 
brain  and  its  members.  Oribas.  Synopsis,  I.  5,  c.  1 3. 

ADU'STUS  (Med.)  from  aduro,  to  burn;  adust , or adu&ted, 
i.  e.  scorched,  burnt,  os  applied  to  the  fluids  of  the  body 
when  they  arc  rendered  acrid  by  the  heat. 

A'DY  (Rot.)  a name  for  the  Palm-tree,  in  the  island  of  St. 
'fhocnas  Rati  Hist.  Plant. 

ADYNA'MIA  (Med.)  from  *,  priv.  and  3v*»p.n, 

lent  us,  impotence  or  weakness.  Hippoc.  Coac.  Pretnot. 
I,  Ac.;  Gal.  Comm,  et  Different.  Morb.  c.  5,  et  Defin. 
Med.  SfC.g  Goor.  Defin.  Med. ; Foes.  Oeconom.  I/ippocrat. 
It  is  formed  into  an  order  of  diseases  under  the  class 
Seurosis.  Cullen's  Nosology. 

ADY'NAMON  (Med.)  iAw*a**,  from  impotent  in ; 

a fictitious  wine  allayed  with  water,  and  boiled  away  so 
as  to  make  it  of  a suitable  strength  for  weak  patients. 
Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  13;  Pi  in.  1.  14,  c.  16. 

ADYTUM  (Ant.)  IJirte,  that  part  of  the  temple  to  which 
there  is  no  aditus  or  admission,  except  for  the  priests, 
from  i,  priv.  and  to  enter.  Cat.  de  DAI.  Civil.  I.  3, 
c.  10.5  ; Patti.  1.  10. 

ADZ  (C’arji.)  or  addice,  a tool  similar  to  on  axe,  but  having 
its  blade  athwart  the  handle. 

AS  ACE' A (Ant.)  games  in  honour  of  Abacus.  Isocrat . in 
Fvagor.  ; Hcsychius.  / Meurs.  Grerc.  Fer,  apud  Gronov . 
Antiq.  Grtrc.  tom,  vii.  p.  710. 

iEA'ClDES  (Ant.)  a patronymic  for  Achilles,  Pe- 

leus,  and  other  descendants  of  Abacus.  Horn.  II.  I.  9, 
v.  184,  Ac. ; F»Yt.  y&n.  1.  1,  v.  99,  Ac. ; Paus.  1.  1,  c.  10. 

ABANTI'A  (Ant.)  ’A»**r«'*,  a festival  in  honour  of  Ajax  at 
Sal  amis.  Isocrat.  in  Evagor.;  Pled,  in  Demosth.;  Pausan. 
I.  2,  c.  29 ; Schol.  in  Pind.  Olymp.  od.  7 ; Meur.  Grerc. 
Fer.  apud  Gronov.  Antiq.  Grtrc.  tom.  vii.  710. 

ASBUTIA  Lex  (Ant.)  a law,  so  called  from  one  of  the 
ASbutian  family  in  Rome,  by  whom  it  was  made,  prohibit- 
ing the  proposer  of  a law  from  bestowing  any  office  on 
himself  or  his  colleagues*  Cic.  Agrar.  orat.  2,  c.  8. 

ASCHMO'LOTAHCH  (Ecc.)  a title  given  by  the  Jews  to 
the  principal  leader  or  governor  of  the  Jews  during  their 
captivity ; a head  of  their  religion  like  the  Eptscopus 
Juderorvm  now  in  England,  [vide  Aichmolotarch ] 

AiDEPOL  (Ant.)  an  oath  by  Pollux  which,  at  first,  could 
be  taken  by  the  women  only,  but  in  time  became  com- 
mon among  the  men  as  well  as  the  women.  Aul.  Cell. 
1.  II,  e.  6. 

A5DES  saerte  (Ant.)  sacred  edifices  which  were  temples  in 
every  respect,  except  the  want  of  consecration. 

A£des  (iVwwu.)  a temple  was  dedicated  to  Faustina,  the 
wife  of  Antoninus  Pius,  who  died  in  the 
third  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  deified  by 
the  senate.  The  annexed  cut  represents  tins 
temple  as  it  is  given  on  a medal  of  Faustina, 
with  the  inscription  AEDet  DIV<*  FAV- 
8TINAi.  Vaillant.  Sum  is.  Imperat.  Roman.  / 

Mediob.  Occo.  Xu  mis.  Imperat.  Roman. 

.EDI'CULA  (Ant.)  a small  erdes  or  temple,  which  was  in 
every  village  or  parish,  answering  to  the  parish  church 
of  the  present  day. 
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TEDPLES  (Ant.)  Roman  magistrates  so  called,  a extra 
tedium,  i.  e.  from  the  care  of  the  temples,  which  were  par- 
ticularly entrusted  to  their  charge.  They  had  moreover 
to  sec  that  all  public  buildings,  streets,  and  highways  were 
kept  clean,  and  in  good  repair;  to  make  provision  for 
public  games,  funerals,  and  other  spectacles  ; to  take  core 
of  weights  and  measures ; and  to  inspect  the  markets,  dtc. 
At  first  two  sediles  were  chosen  from  among  the  plebeians, 
to  which  others  were  afterwards  added  from  the  patricians. 

A icon,  in  Cic.  Sigott.  ; dc  Jur.  Civ.  Unman.  ; Hotoman  dc 
Majis.  Rom.;  Manuiius , Rulengerus,  Pighius,  Ursatus,  SfC. 
apud  Grac.  Thtsaur.  Antiq.  Roman. 

The  /Ediles  were  distinguished  into  the — AZdiUs  plebeii, 
who  were  chosen  from  the  plebeians  in  the  Comitia 
curiata  os  assistants  to  the  tribunes.  Dionyt.  Hal.  1.  6 ; 
Liv.  1.  2,  c.  56. — Abides  cu rules,  so  called  from  the 
curule  chair  in  which  they  sat,  were  created,  U.  C.  388, 
from  the  patricians,  to  provide  for  certain  public  games. 
Liv.  1.  6,  c.  42. — .Ed  tics  err  calcs  were  created  by 
Cursor  for  keeping  the  records  in  the  temple  of  Ceres. 
Dio.  1.  43. — /Eddcs  alimcnlarii,  known  by  that  name 
from  the  abbreviation  /EDIL.  ALIM.,  were  especially 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  public  granaries.  Turneb.  I 
Adv.  1.  11,  c.  10. 

.EDILFTIUM  Edictum  (Anl.)  the  sentence  of  the  /Edile 
allowing  redress  to  the  purchaser  of  a beast. 

jEDI'TUUS  (.4n/.)  or  adilumnus , according  to  Gellius,  an  j1 
officer  who  had  the  charge  of  the  temples,  so  called  from 
Aides  tueri,  i.  c.  to  protect  the  temples.  Varro  dc  Lai. 
Lin.  1.  6,  c.  2;  Fesius  dc  Verb.  Sign.;  Atd.  Gell.  I.  12, 

C.  10;  Ursai us  dt  Hot.  Roman. ; Dempster.  Paralip.  ad 
Hosin.  Ant  it].,  ct  Guther.  dc  Jur.  Man.  apud  Grav.  The- 
saur.  Antitj.  Roman.  voL  ii.  p.  536,  &c. 

TEDO'IA  (Anat.)  vide  Pudenda. 

TE'DOU  (Or.)  a sort  of  bird  of  the  genus  Muscicapa , or 
Fly  Catchers. 

/EDOSO'PHIA  (Min/.)  from  info*,  pudenda , and  to 

send  forth  ; a flatus  passing  from  the  uterus,  or  urinary- 
bladder,  through  the  vagina,  or  urethra. 

TEG AGRO'PIIILA  (Mtd.)  from  jiyypt,  the  rock  goat, 
and  v/a*',  the  hair ; little  balls  composed  of  hairs  in  the 
stomach  of  the  goat,  which  have  been  employed  medi- 
cinally. 

/E’GIAS  (Med.)  vide  T.gis. 

TEGPCERA8  (Rot.)  from  a goat,  and  a horn;  a 
genus  of  plants  ; Class  5 Pet[tandria , Order  1 Monogynia. 
Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Coh.  jh r- 
tals  five.— Stam . Jilaments  five. — Pist.  germ  oblong. — 
Per.  capsule  bowed;  seed  single. 

Sjwcirs.  The  principal  species  are  the — Agiceras  nxajus, 
Rhizofcra  cor  ni allot  a,  or  Mammosa  frvtieosum,  &C. ; a 
shrub,  native  of  the  Moluccas. — AZgicrras  minus,  L'm- 
braculum  marts,  a shrub,  &C.  Ruxnph.  Herb.Amb .;  Linn. 
Spec . Plant. 

TEGI'DIUM  (Med.)  a collyrium  for  inflamed  eyes,  j 

/E'GILOPS  (Med.)  an  abscess  in  the  canthus,  or  corner  of 
the  eye  near  the  nose;  a disorder  so  called  from  «<{,  a 
goat,  and  ity,  the  eye,  either  because  goats  were  pecu- ; 
narly  subject  to  it,  or  because  those  suffering  from  it  had 
a cast  in  the  eye  like  the  goats,  which  Virgil  describes  to 
be  tranxwrsa  tuentibus  hircis.  Paulus  TEgmeUt  calls  this 
abscess  A nch Hops , before  it  lias  broken,  and  /Egilopt  after- 
wards; Fallopius  aud  others  give  it  the  name  of*  hidula  , 
lachrymalis.  [vide  Anchilops , &c.]  Gal.  Def.  Med. ; 
Cds.  1.  7,  c.  7 ; Oribas  dc  Loc.  Affect.  Curat . I.  4,  c.  32 ; 
Ad.  Tetrab.  2,  serro.  3,  c.  85,  &c. ; Paul.  Alginet.  1.  3, 
c.  22  ; Act.  dc  Meth.  Med.  1.  2,  c.  7 ; Fa/lop.  Oot.  Anatom. 
c.  6 ; Wiseman.  Chirurg.  Essay ; Heist.  CAirurg.  part  2, 
sect.  2,  c.  54. 

ALgilops  (Rot.)  from  a goat,  and  a face; 


received  its  name,  according  to  Dioscorides,  from  its 
power  to  cure  the  disease  in  the  eye,  called  the  TEgilops. 
Theoph.  L 8,  c.  4;  Diosc.  1.  4,  c.  12. 

TEoilops,  in  the  I.innean  system,  a ^enus  of  plants  ; Class  23 
Polygamia , Order  1 Monoecia,  in  English,  Great  Wild- 
Oat-Grass  or  Drank. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  t'olves  ovate. — Cor.  glume  bi val- 
vular; nectary  two-leaved;  leaflets  ovate. — Stam.  Jila- 
ments  three ; anthers  oblong. — Pist.  Germ  turbinate; 
styles  two;  stigmas  hairy. — Per.  none;  seeds  oblong. 
Species.  The  principal  species  are  the  .Egilopt  ovata , 
caudata , triuncialis,  ana  sauarrosa,  which  are  mostly 
annuals,  and  of  the  Natural  Order  of  Grasses. 

/Ec. i lops  is  also  the  name  of  the  Andropogon  contortium,  and 
the  Arena  fatua  of  Linnaeus.  Rail  Hist.  Plant. 

jEGINETI  A (Oo/.)  a species  of  the  Orobanche  of  Linnaeus. 

/EGINE'TICUM  as  (Ant.)' the  money  of  /Egina,  which  was 
die  first  that  was  coined.  JEl.  Var.  Hist.  1.  12,  c.  20. 

/EGINETON  (Ant.)  *A.y orrtn  iofn,  a festival,  celebrated  at 
/Egina  by  the  free  denixens  only,  in  honour  of  Neptune, 
which  lasted  sixteen  days.  Pint.  Grac.  (Rue ft 

TEGPPIULA  (Rut.)  from  ■«{,  a goat,  and  pod*,  to  like, 
because  goats  are  fond  of  it ; a genus  of  plant,  Class  4 
Tetandria,  Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character*.  Cal.  perianth  one- leaved.— Coa. 
petals  one;  tube  cylindrical ; clefts  oblong. — S x am.  fila- 
ments capillary  ; anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ  round- 
ish; style  capillary  ; stigmas  simple.— -Per.  berry  round- 
ish ; seed  either  in  pairs  or  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  mcwtly  shrubs,  die  principal  of 
which  are  the — / Egiphila  Martiniensis,  native  of  Marti- 
nique.— /Egiphila  data,  or  Knoxia  scandms,  native  of  the 
West  Indies.— /F.giph ila  villose,  or  Manabca  villo*a,  a 
native  of  Cayenne.  Drown.  Hist.  Jamaic.;  Linn.  Spec. 
Plant. 

TEGI'RINON  (Med.)  ulytlp*#,  a medicine;  so  called  because 
the  *4y»'P<,  »•  e.  the  poplar,  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  it. 

/EG PROS  ( Rot .)  mtytifi  a^rr***,  the  black  poplar,  which  is 
used  medicinally.  Hipjtocmt.  de  Mid.;  Foes.  Oeconom. 
Hipjvxrat. 

iE'GXS  (My.)  Ai’yi<,  a shield,  particularly  Jupiter’s  shield, 
so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  bo 
covered  with  the  skin  of  the  goat  *4, 
named  Amalthea.  Jupiter  afterwards 
gave  it  to  Minerva,  who  placed  upon  it  a 
Medusa’s  head,  as  represented  on  a medal 
of  Syracuse,  according  to  the  annexed 
figure.  Goliz.  Grac.  mag.  tab.  4,  nurom.  6. 

.Eg  is  (Med.)  an  affection  of  the  eye  when  it  has  small  «iyi#V, 
i.  e.  cicatrices,  which  cause  a dimness  of  sight.  Hippocrat. 
Pradict.  1.2;  Foes.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat. 

TE'GITHUS  (Or.)  «*y«#K»  a very  little  bird,  said  by  Aris- 
tode  to  be  at  variance  widt  die  ass.  Aristot.  de  Hist. 
Anim.  1.  9,  c.  6. 

.EGLEFI'NUS  ( /cA.)  a name  for  the  Hadock,  a species  of 
the  Gastimundn*  of  Linnaeus.  Will.  Ichih. 

TE'GLEUS  (Rut.)  another  name  for  the  Chamsrlcon. 

/EGOCK'PHALA  (Or.)  a name  for  the  common  Godwit; 
a species  of  the  Scolopax  of  Linnams.  Will.  Or  tilth. 

TEGOCER  AS  (Dot.)  */y*«»pM,  the  Greek  name  for  the  herb 
called  Foenngreelc.  Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

TEGOCE’RATOS  (Rot  ) the  Hugonia  mystax  of  Linncus. 
Rais  Hist.  Plant. 

/EGO'CEROS  (Astron.)  the  same  as  Capricornus. 

/EGOLETHRON  (Rot.)  from  «*{,  and  «A*0p«,  pernicious; 
a plant  answering  to  tho  Azalea  portico  of  Lintueus,  or  the 
Chamarodendron  of  Toumefort-  Plin.  1.  21,  c.  13;  Tour • 
nef.  Instit. 

/EGO'NYCHON  ( Bot .)  inymex*,  the  Greek  name  for  the 
Lithospermum  of  Linn  ecus.  Dioscor.  L 2,  c.  158. 
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/EGOPHTHA'LMOS  (Min.)  from  mi\,  and  an  eye ; 

a precious  stone  resembling  a goat's  eye.  Plin.  1. 37,  c.  1 1 ; 
Salmas,  ad  .SWin.  p.  706. 

JEGOPCPDIUM  (Art.)  from  ■«&  a goat,  and  ri<,  foot. 
Goat  weed : 1.  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentandria,  Order 
2 Digynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  umbel  universal  manifold,  par- 
tial similar ; involucre  none ; proper  perianth  scarcely 
observable. — Cor.  universal  uniform ; particular  ob- 
ovate. — St  am.  ji  laments  simple  ; anthers  roundish. — 
Pist.  germ  inferior;  styles  simple;  stigmas  headed. — 
Per.  none ; fruit  ovate-oblong ; seeds  two. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  /Egopodium  podagra ri a, 
Ligusticum  podagraria , SeseU  ago  podium,  Angelica  spl- 
it sir  is,  Ac.  a native  of  Britain,  and  a perennial.  Ger. 
Herb. ; Park.  Theat.  Dotan.i  /linn.  Ord.  Plant.  ; Mor. 
Hist.  Plant. ; Pet.  Herb.  Britan. ; Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

/Egotodium  is  also  a name  for  the  Cicuta  maculata  and  the 
Smymium  aureum  of  Linnaeus.  Gran. 

JBGO'FRICON  ( Bot .)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  21  Monoe - 
dat  Order  1 Monandria. 

Generic  characters.  Cal.  one-leaved.— Cor.  none.— Stam. 
jUamenis  one ; anther  ovate. 

Sjxrics.  The  only  species  is  the  Agopricon  betulinum  &eu 
Maprounea  Guianensis,  a shrub,  native  of  Guiaua.  Linn. 
Spec.  Plant. 

JEGOPROSO'PHRON  (Med.)  jEgidion. 

A2GYLOPS  (B'd.)  vide  Agitops. 

JEGY'PTIA  (Med.)  «iy«rrt>,  an  epithet  for  several  medi- 
cines mentioned  by  Galen,  Pauiua  JEgineta,  and  Mirepsu*. 
Gal.  de  Med.  Com.  sec.  Gen.  1.  6,  c.  8,  Ac.;  Paul.  /Eg  i net. 
1.  7,  c.  24  ; Mirep.de  Antidot.  sect.  1,  c.  228,  Ac.—  /Egyntia 
stupteria , miywrt us  (-vroyin,  Egyptian  alum,  rccommenaed  by 
Hippocrates.  Epidem.  1.  1,  Ac. — /Egypt ia  ulcera , Syrian 
Ulcers  in  the  fauces.  Aret.  de  Acut.  Morb.  1.  1,  c.  9. 

/Eoyptia  Moschata  (Bot.)  the  same  os  Abdmaschus. 

/EGYPTI'ACUM  Unguentum  (Med.)  a detersive  ointment. 

A^gyptiacum  Balsaman  (Bot.)  vide  Balsamum. 

ALGYPTl'LLA  (Aro/.)  a precious  stone;  said  to  have  the 
remarkable  quality  of  giving  water  the  colour  and  taste  of 
wine.  Plin.  1.  37,  c.  10. 

^EGYrPTIUM  (Med.)  AiVwtm»,  a topic  in  uterine  disorders, 
of  which  there  were  four  sorts,  namely,  mtyntm »•  Iamht, 
and  myvxrmm  Egyptian  oil  of  two  sorts ; *\yvx- 

r.in  Aim***,  white  Egyptian  ointment;  arid  the  fourth, 
siywriw,  Egyptian  ointment  simply.  Hippocrat.  *.fl 
yvtuM.  1.2,  Ac.;  Dioscor.].  1,  c.  62,  Ac.;  Gal.  Comm,  in 
Hippocrat. ; Erotian  Lex.  Hippocrat. ; Paid.  Aginet.  1.  7, 
c.  20;  Gorr.  Dcfin.  Med.;  Foes.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat. — 
JEgyptiunt  pharmacum , a detergent  for  the  eves. — .Egyp- 
tium  linum,  iuyvrrun  a kind  of  tow  for  tne  polypus  in 
the  nose,  mentioned  by  Hippocrates.  Hippoc.  de  Morb. 
I.  2;  Foes.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat. 

zElCHR  Y'SON  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Sedum. 

*E1'G  LUCES  (.Vat.)  «w>-awck,  from  sii,  always,  and 
sweet ; a name  for  a sweet  wine. 

&ITHALES  (Bot.)  from  mu,  always,  and  *«aa**,  to  be 
green  ; another  name  for  the  Sedum. 

Al'ZOOS  (Bot.)  from  «tii,  always,  and  £***,  to  live;  ano- 
ther name  for  the  Sedum. 

AE'L  (Gram.)  al  or  eat,  like  *■*»  in  Greek,  a Saxon  particle, 
signifying  all;  is  used  in  compound  names,  as  Alpin,  i.e. 
all  conqueror ; sElbcnd , all  industrious,  Ac.  to  wnich  the 
Greek  names,  Pammachius,  Pancratus,  Ac.  in  some  mea- 
sure answer. 

Akl,  or  /Elf,  a Saxon  pmticlc,  signifying  hdp,  otherwise 
written  uff,  i vulf,  huff,  hilf  or  hdf,  and  used  in  compound 
names;  as  Alevtin,  victorious  help;  Adtuold,  an  auxiliary 
governor  ; Adgiva,  a giver  of  aid,  Ac. ; to  which  Boctius, 
Symmachus,  and  Epicurus,  bear  an  evident  analogy. 
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.ELIA  (Ant.)  Ad  in  lex,  a name  given  to  certain  laws;  so 
called  from  the  Alii,  by  whom  they  were  made.  1 . A law 
made  by  Quintus  vEliusTubero,  A.U.  55,  for  sending  two 
colonies  into  the  country  of  the  Bruttii.  Liv.  1.  34-,  c.  53. 
2.  A law  made  by  Q.  yEIius  Pectus,  A.U-  586,  ordaining, 
that,  in  public  affairs,  the  Augurs,  de  carlo  servarent,  i.  e. 
should  observe  the  skies.  Cic.  pro  Sext.  c.  15,  53;  Post. 
Bed.  in  Sen.  c.  5,  Ac.  Ac.  3,  Alia  Sexta  lex,  a law  made, 
A.  U.  756,  by  Augustus,  in  the  consulship  of  .Elius  Sextus, 
respecting  tne  manumissiou  of  slaves.  Suet.  Aug.  c.  40 ; 
Dio.  I.  65,  in  Aug. 

AELU'ROPO  (Med.)  from  «iA«^<,  a cat,  and  nit,  a foot, 
i.  c.  a cat’s  foot ; a syrup  from  the  plant  catVfoot,  or  the 
Gnathalium  of  Linnaeus. 

A EM  (Com.)  Am,  or  Awme,  a liquid  measure  in  Germany, 
differing  in  size  in  different  parts. 

A Mi'Ll  A Lex  (Ant.)  the  name  given  to  two  laws  enacted 
by  the  /Emilii,  namely,  one  by  yEmilius  the  dictator, 
U.C.  309,  to  limit  the  censorship  to  a year  and  a half,  and 
a sumptuary  law,  in  675,  by  M.  Aim  i lius  Lcpidus,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  of  M.  vEmilius  Scaurus,  in  638.  Liv. 
1.  4,  c.  24,  Ac.;  Plin.  1.  8,  c.  57;  Aurel.  Viet.  de.  Vir. 
illitd . c.  72 ; Aid.  Gd.  1.  2,  c.  24  ; Macrob.  Saturn . 1.  2, 
c.  13  ; August,  de  Leg.  in  /Emilia  ; Hot  man.  Autitf.  Rom.  ; 
Pigh.  Annal.  Roman  ; Panvin  Fastor . Rosin . Antiq.  a pud 
Roman.  Gra v.  Thes.  Antiq.  Roman,  vol.  viii,  Ac. 

jEKEATOKES  (Ant.)  trumpeters;  so  called  from  A£neua. 

/ENITTOLO’GILS  versus  (Poet.)  a sort  of  verse  having  two 
dactylc*  and  three  trochees;  os 

PnetU  dtra  pUtfrnt  trncijurrnhr. 

Seal.  Poet.  p.  2,  c.  24. 

JEOLIAN  mode  (Mus.)  %*A*<  «*,  one  of  the  five  prin- 

cipal modes  of  ancient  music,  the  fundamental  chord  of 
wnich  was  immediately  above  that  of  the  Phrygian.  It 
derived  its  name  from  /Folia,  not  from  the  .Eolian  islands, 
and  was  of  o grave  character,  according  to  Lufus,  who  is 
quoted  by  AUicnajus.  Pratinas,  on  the  same  authority, 
calls  it  the  medium  between  the  quick  and  the  slow. 

M*  rwTti*  Am no.*  r’  sMtuw*1 
h*r»  »r«w,  «A>w  T«»  fiirtct  n to 
B4oA.iT*  TM  fibtto l. 

A then.  Deipnos.  1.  14,  c.  5 ; A pul.  Platon.  Florid. ; Carl, 
llhodig.  L 9,  c.  3. 

JE CPLIC  (Gram.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the  .Eo- 
lians,  as — Aolic  dialect , 'A«*Aij  Awaikt**,  that  mode  of  writ- 
ing the  Greek  which  was  adopted  by  the  writers  of  the 
jEolian  nation,  which  most  resembled  the  Doric.  Joann. 
Char.  Technicon.  Fust  nth.  vyi  — .Eolic  digamma , a 
name  given  to  the  letter  F,  which  the  ASolians  used  to 
prefix  to  words  beginning  with  vowels,  as  F**»*c,  for 
and  also  to  insert  in  the  middle  of  words,  between  vowels, 
as  *Fs,  for  sit, — Aolic  verse,  or  carmen  teolicum,  a kind  of 
measure,  consisting,  first,  of  an  iambic  or  spondee,  then 
of  two  annpests,  divided  by  a syllabic ; and,  lastly,  a syl- 
lable common.  It  is  otherwise  called  Archilochian  and 
Pindaric,  from  the  poets  by  whom  it  was  used.  Prise,  de 
Met.  1.  1 ; Tcrent.  Maur.  de  Met. ; Mar.  Victor.  Ars. 
Gram  mot.  1.  3 ; Scalig.  Poet. 

/EOLO'PILE  (Ant.)  from  i,  c.  Gates  of  the 

Wind ; a device  for  remedying  smoky  chimneys.  Viirvv. 
].  1,  c.6. 

*Eolopile  ( Hydraul .)  a hollow  ball  of  metal,  with  a very 
small  hole  or  opening,  used  to  show  the  convertibility  of 
waLer  into  steam. 

^Eolopile  (Pneumat.)  the  above-mentioned  instrument  also 
serves  to  show  the  cause  and  production  of  the  wind* 
D esc  art. 

E'OLUS  (Mech.)  a machine  invented  by  Mr.  Tidd  for  ven- 
tilating rooms. 
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A&olus  Harp.  (Mus.)  or  .Eolian  Harp;  a musical  instru- 
ment, producing  melody  by  the  wind. 

/E'ON  (Met/.)  1.  The  natural  age  or  life  of  man  from 

his  birth  to  his  death.  Gal.  Exeges.  Hippocrat.  Vocab.; 
Hesychiu s.  2.  The  spinal  marrow.  Erot.  lex  Hippocrat.; 
Hesuchiu*  } Foe*.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat. 

-EONE'SIS  [Med.)  the  moistening  external  parts 

by  perfusion  or  fomentation.  Grot.  Lex  Hippocrat.;  Foes. 
Occonom.  Hippocrat. 

.E'ONION  mmm ; a Greek  name  for  a sort  of  sedum. 

Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

jE'OR  A (Ant.)  m'9f*  ; a festival  in  honour  of  F.rigone.  Hygin. 
Fab.  116;  Hesych.  in  Voc.  mirnf ; foil,  de  Orig.  § Pro- 
gress. Idol.  1.  1,  c.  13;  Meurt.  Grcec  Fer.  1.  1. 

.Eon  a (A/erf.)  a species  of  exercise  by  gestation,  as  swing- 
ing, riding,  &c.  adapted  for  weak  persons;  so  called  from 
to  lift  up.  Cels.  1.7,  c.  2t> ; Erotian  Lex  Hippo- 
crat. ; Aet.  Tetrab.  1 . semi.  3,  e.  6 ; Gorr.  Def.  Med. ; 
Foes.  Occonom.  Hippocrat. 

jEQUA'BILIS  eauable ; an  epithet  applied  to  mo- 

tion, celerity,  &c.  [vide  Equable J 

Ex  EQUA'LI,  sc.  disiantia  (A/a/A.)  orexteque,  at  equal  dis- 
tance: a term  applied  to  any  number  of  magnitudes  more 
than  two,  and  as  many  others,  so  that  they  are  proportionals 
when  taken  two  and  two  of  each  rank,  in  such  wise  that  the 
first  is  to  the  last  of  the  first  rank  of  magnitudes  as  the  first 
is  to  the  last  of  the  second,  &c — Ex  JEquali,  ex  irqualitnte , 
or  ex  tequo  ratio,  Ineu  is  when  the  hrst  magnitude  is  to 
the  second  of  the  first  rank  as  the  first  to  the  second  of  the 
other  rank;  and  as  the  second  is  to  the  third  of  the  first 
rank,  so  is  the  second  to  the  third  of  the  other ; and  so  on  I 
in  order:  whence  this  is  called  ordinate  proportion  : thus, 
suppose  there  be  three  magnitudes,  a,  6,  c,  and  as  many 
otners,  d,  e,  f,  which  taken  two  and  two  have  the  same 
ratio,  that  is,  such  that  as  a is  to  b so  is  d to  e;  and  as  b is  to  c 
so  is  c to  /;  then  a shall  be  to  c os  d is  t of. — Ex  JEquali, 
in  proportions  perturbata , sat  inordinate* , i.  e.  from  equality 
in  perturbate  or  disorderly  proportion,  is  when  the  first 
magnitude  is  to  the  second  of  the  first  rank  as  the  last  but 
one  is  to  the  lost  of  the  second  rank,  and  so  on  ; as,  sup- 
pose there  be  four  magnitudes,  a,  bt  cr  d,  and  other  four, 
c.fgt  A,  which  taken  two  and  two,  in  cross  order,  have 
the  same  ratio,  that  is,  a to  6 as g to  A ; b to  c as  / to  g ; 
and  c to  d as  e to  f ; then  a will  be  to  d as  e to  A.  Euclid. 
Def  Elem.  1.  5. 

/EQUA'LIS  (Hot.)  equal;  an  epithet  applied  to  the  gills, 
anthodium,  and  filaments. — Lamella  trquales,  when  all  the 
gills  reach  from  the  stalk  to  the  margin. — Anthodium 
ttquale , when  the  leaves  of  the  anthodium  are  all  of  equal 
length.— Filamenta  a qualm,  when  the  filaments  are  of 
equal  length. 

Avqualis  Polygamia , the  name  of  the  first  order  in  the  Class 
Syngenesia,  of  Tinmens,  containing  those  compound  flow- 
ers which  have  all  the  florets  hermaphrodite  and  alike.  It 
includes  the  following  genera  — 

The  Genera  of  JEquali*  Polygamia. 

Scorzonera , Vipcr’s-grass 
Leontodon,  Dandelion 
Crepis,  HawkVbcard 
ChondriUa , Gum  Succory 
Prenanthes 
Lactuca , Lettuce 
Heracium,  llawk’s-wced 
Sonchus,  Sow-thistle 
Ladntka 

Lap sana.  Nipple-wort 

Rhagadiolus 
Krigia 

Hyoteris,  Swine’s  Succory 
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//ft/y/inm'vHawkbit 

Calftt,  Hnlbort-wctd 

Thnneia 

Bidens,  Bur  Mary  gold 

Tolpis 

Spilanthes 

A trmty! is 

At  ha  no  na 

Acama 

Santolina,  Lavender*  cotton 

Serratula,  Saw-wort 

C/etulia 

Cart  ham  us.  Bastard  Saffron 

Tarchouanthus , African 

Carlina , Carline  Thistle 

Flea-bane 

Arctium,  Burdock 

Kuhnia 

It  crania 

Eujxstorium,  Hemp 

Siobata 

Isichnospermum 

Agrimony 

(’nrysocfma.  Goldilocks 

Ramadetia 

Mitania 

Cunara,  Artichoke 

Klein  ia 

Johnnnia 

Cacalsa 

Cnicus 

Lavenia 

Car  duns.  Thistle 

Ageratum 

Onoscris 

btevia 

StoJiesia 

H qme  nopappus 

Beatrix 

Crphalophora 

l ernonia 

Penlzia 

Onopordon,  Cotton  Thistle 

Etkulia 

Stenctlina 

Piqueria 

Haynca 

Halsamita 

.Equal is  (A/a/ A.)  vide  Equal. 

Equalis  ( Med.  j consistent  with  itself,  or  always  the  same  ; 
as  an  equal  pulse,  that  keeps  the  same  tenor ; an  equal  tem- 
perament, or  constitution,  that  is,  not  subject  to  alterca- 
tions or  excesses. 

-A£QU.VLITAS  ( Math.)  vide  Equality. 

iE'QUANS  [Math.)  a particular  circle,  [vide  Equant] 

ACQUATFO  ) vide  Equation. 

jEQUA'TOK  ( Astron .)  vide  Equator. 

iEQUA'TUS,  (Astron.)  vide  Equated. 

A&QUIANGUL.VTUS  (A/atf.)  vide  Equiangular. 

iEQUFDICl  versus  (Poet.)  CeiMmr*;  verses,  different  mem- 
bers of  which  have  art  opposite  diction,  as,  alba  ligustra 
cad  uni ; vaccinia  nigra  legumtur.  Urg.  E.  2,  18. 

./EQUILA'TERCS  (Math.)  vide  Equdateral. 

AiQUlU'BHIlJM  (A/a/A.)  vide  Equilibrium. 

/EQU 1 M U'LTI PI.EX  (Math.)  vide  Equimultiple. 

■EyUINOCTIA'LES  (Ilot.)  equinoctial  solar  flowers;  i.  e- 
flowers  so  called  by  Linnseus,  which  open  and  usually 
shut  at  certain  determinate  hours  of  the  day,  observing, 
therefore,  equal  or  European  hours,  as  some  species  of  the 
Alt/sium,  Aaagallis,  Convolvulus,  Hieracium , bfc. 

/EQulNOCTIALIS  (Math.)  vide  Equinoctial. 

AEquikoctialis  | Art/)  an  epithet  fora  species  of  Scarabau*. 

AiQUINO’CTIUM  (Astron.)  vide  Equinox. 

A£l|U I POLLENS  (A/o/A,)  vide  Equipollent. 

.EQUIPOLLE'NTiA  nominum  (Log.)  the  equivalence  in  the 
the  sense  of  two  propositions  differing  in  certain  synceta- 
gorematu,  as  “ Not  every  man  is  learned,*’  or  **  Some  man 
is  not  learned.** 

jE'QUITAS  (jVuiwu.)  Equity,  according  to  Cicero,  is  three- 
fold, as  regards  superos,  the  gods  above,  which  is  piety  ; 
the  manes,  or  gods  below,  which  is  sanctity ; and  as  regards 
men,  which  is  justice.  Equity  is  mostly  represented  on 
medals  under  the  figure  of  a female,  as  in  fig.  1 , holding  a 
pair  of  scales  in  her  right  hand,  and  a lance  or  cornucopia 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


in  the  left;  sometimes  as  in  fig.  2,  under  the  triple  figure  of 


y Scolymu* , Golden  Thistle 
'*  Cickorium,  Succory 
Calnnancke 
Seriola 

Hypochteri* , Cat’s-ear 

Gcropogon , Old  Man’s  beard 

Rot hin 

Andryala 

Triptdion 

Tragapodon , Goat’s  beard 

llclmi  ntia 

Picris,  Ox-tongue 
Apargia 
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goddess  Mon  eta,  holding  the  scale®  in  the  right  and  a cor- 
nucopia in  the  left,  a*  on  the  medals  of  Galba,  Vitettius , 
Vespasiamu,  Titus,  Domitianus , Serva , Adrian,  Antoninus , 
Pert  inns,  Severn* , Julia  Pin,  Geta , Macrinus,  Elagabulus , 
Julia  Soemiat,  Alexander  Severn*,  Julia  Manuea,  Max- 
imilian, Gordianus  Pius , Philippus  (>Sm.  amtJun.),  Decen- 
tius , GaUienus , Salonina,  Tic  Valerianus,  Claudius  Goth - 
icus , Tacitus,  Florianus , Probus  Carinus,  and  Allectus , 
bearing  the  inscriptions — AEQUITAS  and  AEQUITAS 
AUGiafi. — AEQUITAS  AUGG.  Augustorum. — AEQUI- 
TAS AUGUSTi  — AEQUITAS  AUGUST!.— AEQUI- 
TAS AUGtfrfi  COS.  Consults,  AEQUITAS  AU- 
Gusti  Sostri.  — AEQUITAS  AUGUSTI  TK^irarria 
P otestate.  See. — AEQUITAS  PUBLIC  A. —AEQUIT  ATI 
AUGG.  Augustorum.— AEQUITATI  PUBLIC  A E.  Vail- 
lant.  Sum  is.  Imp.  Roman. ; Mediobarb.  Oxon  Sumis. 

/EQUI V A LE'NTI  A nominum  (Log.)  the  same  as  .Equipal- 
lentia. 

/Eouivalentia  (Phy.)  equivalence  is  three-fold — .Equi\a- 
lentia  moralis,  when  one  thing  is  of  equal  value  with  another 
in  the  estimation  of  men;  as  he  by  whose  contrivance 
another  is  killed  is  equivalent  to  the  murderer. — .Equiva- 
lentia  physica,  when  a physical  body  contains  within  itself 
those  perfections  conjointly  which  are  found  separate  in 
other  bodies ; as  when  a man  contains  the  strength  of  two, 
he  is  equivalent  Co  two  men  in  matters  of  strength. — .'Equi- 
valents iln/ico,  when  a less  weight  is  equal  or  equivalent  to  a 
greater,  b v reason  of  distance  or  some  other  circumstance. 

AEQUI'VOCA  eequivocata  (ls>g.)  equivocation,  or  things 
equivocal  in  their  name,  which  may  be  so  either  casu,  i.  e. 
un  accidental  equivocation,  as  taurus,  which  signifies  either 
an  animal  or  a sign  in  the  heavens ; or  consiho,  an  inten- 
tional equivocation,  as  acute , which  is  applicable  either  to 
instruments  or  pains;  such  terms  arc  otherwise  called 
analogous. 

Equivoca  cequivocantia  (Log ) the  same  as  eox  rrquivoca  ; 
an  equivocal  term. 

/EQUI' VOC US  (Log.)  quod  una  vox  plurimis  rebus  ex  tequo 
serviat , *«*f*«t,  equivocal ; an  epithet  applied  to  the  vox, 

or  word,  when  it  admits  ofa  double  signification,  as  Gallus, 
which  is  the  name  either  for  a cock  or  a Frenchman. 

jEqoivocus  (iVaf.)  equivocal ; an  epithet  applied  to  a sup- 
posed mode  of  generation  of  plants  and  animals,  from  the 
combination  of  solids  and  fluids. 

Ex  JE'QUO  (Math.)  vide  Ex  JEquali. 

/ER  (*Vo/.)  vide  Air. 

A'er  (Med.)  air  is  defined  by  Hipnocrutcs  to  be  the  circum- 
ambient breath,  which  is  the  author  of  every  tiling  that  hap- 
pens to  the  bodies  of  men,  either  good  or  evil.  Hippocrnt. 
0*r£».  E rot  inn.  Lex  Hippocrnt.;  Poet.  Occonom.  tfippocrat. 

/E'R  A (Ant.)  the  plural  oi  res,  money  ; was  used  in  accounts 
for  our  vulgar  word  item. — AZra  mililaria , or  evs  militate  ; 
military  pay,  or  the  money  assigned  to  the  Tribun i /Erarii, 
out  of  the  treasury,  for  the  pay  of  the  army,  according  to 
the  inscription  A ERA.  STIPENDI AQUE;  and  another 
MILcff  AERmn  XII.  i.  e.  stipendiorum  duodenum.  Varr. 
de  Lat . Ling.  I.  4;  IJv.  I.  B,  c.  10;  Gmter.  Thes . Inscrijd, 
Vet.  p.  50H,  fire. — .Era  nuxilinria.  brazen  vessels,  by  the 
noise  of  w hich,  as  by  a sort  of  charm,  the  ancients  thought 
to  prevent  an  eclipse  of  the  moon. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  4,  v.  333. 

Cum  frustn  rncmant  era  auiUhtrua  Inna. 

Rhodig.  Antiq.  Led.  1.  19,  c.  10;  Turneb.  Adv.  I.  22,  c.  24. 

/Era  ICAron.)  the  name  of  any  date,  period,  or  event,  from 
which  a calculation  of  years  is  made  to  commence,  it  is 
now  substituted  in  chronology  for  the  word  epachn , which 
was  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  [vide  Epocha ] The  term 
was  first  employed  on  the  occasion  of  a tribute  imposed  by 
the  emperor  Augustus  on  the  .Spaniards,  and  is,  on  that 


account,  supposed  to  have  been  formed  from  the  initials 

A.  E.  It.  A.  i.  e.  annus  erat  regni  August i ; others  derive 
it  from  etra,  the  plural  of  res,  signifying  coin  stamped  with 
particular  dates  ; also  the  items  in  an  account.  Since  its 
introduction  it  has  been  applied  to  any  important  period 
from  which  a reckoning  has  commenced,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal — / Era  of  the  creation,  computed  by 
Usher  to  have  happened  4004  B.  C.  and  710  of  the  Julian 
period  ; chronologers,  however,  differ  in  their  accounts  of 
this  aera. — .Era  rtf  the  Olympiads  began  from  the  new 
moon  in  the  summer  solstice  Jul.Per.  S938,  A M.  3228, 

B.  C.  776. — Roman  . Era  is  dated  from  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  in  the  7th  Olympiad,  xii.  Kal.  Mai,  t.  e.  April  21. 
Jul.  Per.  3966,  A.  M.  3256,  B.  C.  748. — .Era  of  A’abon- 
asser  is  dated  from  Jul.  Per.  3967,  Feb.  26,  A.M.  3257, 
B.  C.  747 — .Era  Phi  Hi  pic , or  the  year  of  Alexanders 
death,  commenced  Jul.  Per.  4390,  A.  M.  3680,  B. C.324* 
— .Era  of  the  Seleneidcc,  or  .Era  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Greeks,  called  by  the  Jews  the  .Era  of  Contracts , because 
they  were  obliged  to  use  this  ara  in  all  their  civil  con- 
tracts, commenced  Jul.  Per.  4403,  A.  M.  3693,  B.  C.  311. 
— Spanish  Alra  was  dated  from  the  publication  of  the 
edicts  at  Rome,  for  imposing  the  tax  before  mentioned. 
Jul.  Per.  4677,  A.  M.  3947,  B.  C.  39.— .Era  Action 
is  duted  from  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Augustus, 
i.  e.  in  the  187th  Olympiad,  U.  C.  724,  Jul.  Per.  4684, 
A.  M.  3974,  B.  C.  30. — Christian  Aura  is  dated  from 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  respecting  the  true  time  of 
which  authors  have  differed  variously:  some  place  it 
two,  some  four,  and  some  five,  or  more  years  before 
the  vulgar  sera,  which  is  computed  at  the  year  of  the 
world  4004  by  Usher,  and  most  modern  chronologers 
after  him,  who  suppose  the  birth  of  Christ  to  hive  hap- 
pened in  the  year  of  the  world  4000,  and  of  the  Julian 
period  4714. — .Era  of  Diocletian  is  dated  from  the  first 
year  of  Diocletian.  Jul.  Per.  4997,  A.  M.  4267,  A.  D. 
284  — .7.Va  of  Martyrs , the  same  as  that  of  Diocletian, 
so  called  on  account  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
which  happened  in  his  reign. — .Era,  Turkish  or  Arabian, 
or  the  a?ra  of  the  Hegira,  is  dated  from  the  flight  of 
Mahomed,  which  is  said  to  have  happened  A.  D.  610. 
Ruf.  Test.  Brev.f  Julian.  Toletan.  Episcop.  contra  Jud.  I.  3; 
Pa  pi  ay.  in  Vac.  . Era  ; Lnitprand.  in  Legal. ; Scalig.  de 
Emendat.  Tempor.  I.  5;  Vas.  Chron.  Hispan.  c.  22;  Baron. 
Sot.  in  Martyrol.  22  Oeiob  ; Petav.  de  Docirin.  Temp. 
1.  10,  c.  68,  Ac. ; Ricci ol.  Chronol.  Sfc. 

A£ra  (/lot ) alp *,  the  Greek  name  for  cockle  or  darnel. 

AvllA'RlI  prtrfeclns  (Ant.)  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  the 
exchequer,  the  treasurer  of  the  exchequer.  This  charge 
was  given  first  to  the  qurestors,  afterwards  to  the  praetors. — 
.Erarii  Qiurstorcs,  the  quaestors  so  called  because  they  hud 
charge  of  the  treasury  or  exchequer. — .Erarii  Prtrlores, 
the  pnetors  so  called  because  they  were  also  treasurers 
of  the  exchequer. — .Erarii  Fusoret.  coiners  of  the  jcs, 
or  money,  at  the  mint ; likewise  all  workmen  in  brass 
or  copper.  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  IS,  c.  28;  Hist.  1.4,  c.  9; 
Suet  on.  ; Aug.  c.  36 ; Dio.  1.  33  ; Alex.  Gen.  Dier.  I.  2, 
c.  2;  Liz.  C 7/mro.  Reip.  Rom.  I.  2,  c.  14;  Pancirol.  dc 
Corp.  Artific.  j 17. 

jERA'UIUM  (Ant.)  the  treasury,  a public  place  so  called 
because  there  the  citizens  deposited  the  icra,  or  copper 
money,  before  the  gold  and  silver  were  coined — .Eranum 
Satumi,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  was  so  called 
because  it  was  the  temple  of  Saturn  employed  as  the 
treasury;  whence  the  ancient  inscription  given  by  Gruterus, 
VIII.  VIR.  III.  AERAR1  SATURNI,  i.  e.  «*  octuro- 
vir  tertium,  /Erarii  Satumi.”  Aurri.  Viet,  de  Orig.  Gen. 
Rom.  c.  3;  Fabric.  Descript.  Urb . Rom.;  Grut.Thcs . 
Inscript.  Vet. — .Erarium  sanctius,  contained  the  tribute 
money,  and  other  moneys  destined  for  particular  purposes. 
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ns  also  the  public  accounts ; it  was  so  called  because  it  1 
was  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  where  it  was  I 
more  retired  uud  secure.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  1.  7,  c.  21  ; Ctes.  I 
de  Bello,  Civ.  1.  1,  c.  14;  P/m.  1.  33,  c.  3 ; Appian.  de  Civ. 
Bell.  1.2;  Flor.  Ejut.  1.  4,  c.  2;  Oros . I.  6,  c.  15.— 
Alrarium  privatum  contained  the  emperors  privy  purse. — 

/ Krarium  llithyt r,  or  Juno  nit  Lucina \ so  called  because 
it  received  the  moneys  paid  on  the  birth  of  a child.  Dinny t. 

I.  4 : P.  C. — .Krarium  milt  tore,  a military  chest,  or  a par- 
ticular treasury  in  which  the  money  was  kept  that  was 
destined  for  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  according  to  an  in- 
scription, Pll/EF.  MILIT.  A Kit  A HI.  Tacit.  Anna l.  1.  I, 
c.  78 ; S uet.  in  Aug.  c.  49;  Dio.  1.5.5;  Grut.  Tftes.  Ia- 
script.  Ktl — .Krarium  vicesimarum,  the  treasury  which 
contained  the  money  raised  by  way  of  tribute  from  foreign 
countries,  which  was  so  called  because  they  paid  the 
twentieth  of  inheritances,  &c. — .Krarium  imperatomm,  the 
same  as  the  Jiscns  imperntoris ; the  exchequer.  Bland. 
Triumph.  Rom.  ; Bud.  in  Pandect. ; Catcagni  dc  Verb. 
Signs/.  i Alex,  ab  Alex.  Gen.  Diet.  ; Gyrttld.  Synt.  Deor.  ; 
Tax.  Comm.  Hein.  Horn. ; Martian.  Top.  Vrb.  Rom.}  Panv. 
Drtcrij/t.  Vrb.  Rota. ; Fabric.  Descript.  Vrb.  Horn. ; Hol- 
man. Ant.  Rom.  ; Manut.  in  Cic.  ad  Attic.}  Camerar.de 
Re  Summ. ; Panciml.  Descript.  Vrb.  Rom.;  De/nstcr. 
Rural,  ad  Rosin.  Antic.;  Bulcng.  dc  Imp.  Rom. ; Donat, 
dc  Vrb. ; Sperling,  ae  Summ.  non  cus. ; Ursin.  in  Mar - 
lianum  ; Kipping.  Anliq.  Rom. ; Ois.  in  Gelt. ; Framkens 
de  .T.rar.  ; Ur  sat.  de  Sot.  Rant. ; Gothqfr.  Burmnn  dc 
I cctig.  Dissert,  apud  Greev.  Thes.  Antiq.  Roman,  vol.  i. 
ii.  iii.  &c. 

&RAR1US  (/laf.)  1.  A citizen  of  the  lowest  class,  who 
paid  few  or  no  taxes,  and  had  no  votes.  He  was  so  called 
because  Air  a tribal  i loco  pendebat ; wherefore  in  /F.  ratios 
referre  signified  to  degrade  a citizen,  which  the  Censors 
used  to  do  in  cases  of  immorality.  Thus  senators  were 
expelled  from  the  senate,  and  knights  deprived  of  their 
horses,  by  xvhich  they  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
JErarii , or  the  meanest  citizens.  Atom,  in  Cic . Div.  I.  2, 
c.  G6 ; L.iv.  1.  21,  c.  18;  Sigon.  de  Anliq.  Jnr.  Rom.  1.  I, 
C.  17  ; Manat,  in  Cic.  Or.;  Gronny.  de  Pccunia.  2.  An 
officer  appointed  bv  the  emperor  Severn*  to  distribute  the 
bounty  of  the  prince  from  the  treasury  or  exchequer. 
Lnmprid.  in  Sever.  / Pancirol.  Sot  it.  Dignit,  Imp.  Orient, 
c.  79.  3.  The  last  on  the  list  of  candidates  who  offered 
to  contend  in  the  public  games.  Pairvin.  dc  Lud.  Circcns. 
1.1,  c.  14;  Laz.  Comm.  Rcip.  Rom.  1.  10,  c.  5. 

/Erahius,  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to,  or  is  connected 
with,  the  treasury  or  exchequer — /Erarius  Tribunt  is,  a 
paymaster  to  the  army,  so  called  a tribuendo  cere.  Cic. 
I*lnnc.  c.  8 ; Varro  de  Lai.  Ling.  I.  5 ; P/in.  1.  34-,  c.  1 ; 
Ascou . ad  Cic.  in  Verr.  3;  Fest.  de  Sign  if.  Verb.;  Grut. 
Thes.  Iuscript.  Vet. — Airarius  miles , a mercenary  soldier, 
or  one  who  received  pay.  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  1.  4; 
P/in.  1,  31,  c.  1 ; Grut.  Thes.  Inscript.  Vet. 

JERATEI)  (Chem.)  an  epithet  for  water  having  brass  in  it. 

.ERDA'DI  ( Alchem .)  spirits  supposed  by  Paracelsus  to  in- 
habit the  air.  Parac.  de  Vit. 

/ERE  diruti  milites  (Ant.)  soldiers  whose  pay,  cet,  was, 
dirutus,  stopped  or  taken  from  them  for  some  misdemeanor. 
Varro.  aptul  Son.  1.  12,  c.  53;  Test,  tie  Verb.  Signif. 

/EUE'OLUM  ( Ant.)  the  thirty-sixth  part  of  a dram. 

AE'UI  AK  acid  (Chem.)  the  same  as  Carbonic  acid. 

Aerial  perspective  (Per.)  that  which  represent*  bodies  di- 
minished and  weakened  in  proportion  to  their  distance 
from  the  eye. 

AE'RIANS  (Ecc.)  Atp***,  aeriani,  a sect  of  heretics  in  the 
fourth  century,  called  after  their  leader  Acrius,  who  main- 
tained, among  other  things,  that  there  was  no  difference 
between  priests  and  bishops.  Epiphan.  Uteres.  L 3,  c.  75; 
August,  tier.  53  ; Iuuph-Chron.  Ann.  319. 
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AE'RIE  (FoA;.)  or  Airy,  from  the  German  ey , an  egg;  a 
receptacle  for  eggs,  a hawk’s  nest.  M Vnusquisyue  liber 
homo  haheal  in  boscis  aeriat  accipilntm ."  Fleta, 

AEIUFICATIO  (Chem.)  the  producing  air  from  other  bo- 
dies, or  rather  converting  them  into  air, 

AE'UI.S  flos  (Med.)  z**z*  flowers  of  capper,  or  copper 
reduced  to  small  grains,  when  in  a state  of  fusion.  Dtos- 
cnr.  I.  5,  C.  88  ; Oribas.  Synop.  1.2,  C.  6 ; Med.  Collect. 
).  13  ; Act.  Tcirab.  1.  serm.  ‘I,  c.  81  ; Paul.  /Eginet.  de  Re 
Med.  1.  7,  c.  3,  apud  Med.  Art.  Princip. — Aeris  stjuanue, 
ZK*Z*  fluke*  of  copper,  which  fly  off  by  hammering 

the  metal  when  heated.  Diouor.  1.5,  c.  89 ; O ribas.  Med. 
Collect.  I.  13;  Aet.  Tcirab.  1,  serm.  2,  c.  59,  apud  Med . 
Art.  Princip. 

AEHPTIS  (Bat.)  another  name  for  Anagallis. 

AE'ltOG  R A PH  Yl.Val.)  from  air,  and  to  describe; 
a description  of  the  air  and  its  properties. 

AE'ROLITHS  ( Aal.)  or  .Tirol ties,  from  «np.  air,  and  a 
stone  ; air  stones,  or  meteoric  stones,  falling  from  the  at- 
mosphere. 

AEIU>*L<KiY  (Med.)  from  *#f,  air,  and  >»y«,  doctrine;  the 
study  of  thp  air,  as  connected  with  the  animal  economy. 

AE'KOMANCY  ( Ant ) •’ippucr acroniancy  ; n mode  of 
divination  from  certuin  spectres  and  appearances.  in  the  air. 
They  sometimes  wrapped  their  head  in  a cloth,  and  having 
placed  a bowl  full  of  water  in  the  open  air,  proposed  their 
question  in  a whisper;  at  which  time,  if  the  water  boiled 
or  bubbled,  they  supposed  what  they  said  was  approved, 
[vide  Hydroma ncy]  m 

AE'ROMETRY  (AW.)  Acrometria,  the  art  of  measuring  the 
air,  so  as  to  ascertain  its  pressure  or  weight,  its  elasticity, 
rarefaction,  &c.  Wolf.  Math.  cur. 

A'ERON  AL  T (AW.)  one  who  sails  or  floats  in  the  air  in  a 
balloon. 

AKROPIIO'BIA  (Med.)  from  *4f,  air.  and  to  fear;  a 
specie*  of  frensv  with  which  some  that  are  affected  are 
afraid  of  a lucid  air,  and  others  of  tlutt  which  is  obscure. 
Ctrl.  Aurrlinn.  de  Acul.  Morb.  1.  3,  c.  12. 

AEROPH YLA'CEA  (Sat.)  a name  employed  by  Kirchcr 
for  caverns  or  reservoirs  of  air  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth. 

AEUOSCO'PIA  (Pmcu.)  «iptr<tru,  from  *»»,  air,  and  r*«ri», 
to  observe  ; aeroscopv,  or  observations  on  the  air. 

AERO'S! S (Med.)  an  imaginary  resolution  of  the  blood  into 
vapour,  brought  about  by  ventilation. 

AEROSTATIC  A (.Vo/.)  from  ***,  air,  and  ran**,  the  doc- 
trine of  weights;  the  science  of  weights  suspended  in  the 
nir. 

AEROSTATION  (.Vo/.)  from  It*;,  air,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  weights:  i.  c.  the  modern  art  of  navigating  the  air 
in  nir  balloons  or  aerostatic  machines. 

AE’UOSTATS  (Aro/.)  or  Aerostatic  machines;  another  name 
for  nir  balloons. 

JE ROSES  lapis  (Min.)  cadmia. 

vERL'GIN’O'SL’S  (Med.)  lilkh  from  trrugo,  verdigrease ; 
a*ruginous,  or  verdigreauc  colour,  as  the  bile  discharged 
from  the  stomach.  Ruff.  Ephes . 1.  1,  c.*S6. 

ASruuikobus  (Om.)  an  epitliet  for  a species  of falco. 

/ERUGO  (Met.)  from  teris  ruligo,  verdigrense,  or  the 
rust  of  any  metal,  particularly  copper.  Oribas.  Synop. 
1.2,  c.  Gl  ; Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  2,  c.  56. — /Emgo  rasa, 
or  rasilis,  fir  !»*■«•,  rust  scraped  from  a copper  plate  hung 
over  the  strongest  vinegar.  Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  92;  Act.  Te- 
trab. serm.  2,  c.  55. 

;ERUSCATORES  (Ant.)  beggars,  or  vagabonds,  who  went 
about  collecting  as,  money,  by  various  arts. 

M/S  ( <-#«/.)  z**%e*,  brass  or  copper,  a durable  and  sonorous 
metal ; so  called  from  aer,  the  air,  without  which  it  will 
not  emit  sound,  or  more  probably  from  to  shine.  Its 
use  was  first  discovered  by  the  Telchines,  who  were  expert 
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artists  in  Crete.  Cassiod. ; Var.  1.3,  c.  31 ; Gyrald.  Synt.  Dtor. 
t p.  24 ; Jun.  Catal.  Archil.  p.  101  ; Rhodig.  Ant.  Lex.  1. 19, 
c.  10 ; Turneb.  Ant.  Adv.  1. 6,  C.  10 ; Pancirol.  Not  it.  Dignit. 
Imp.  Orient,  c.  1 37. — As  alienum,  money  that  is  borrowed, 
or  that  which  is  not  our  own,  but  is  owing  to  others.  Scncc. 
de  Benef.  1.  5,  c.  1 1 ; U In  tan.  de  Verb.  Signif.  i.  213. — As 
caldarium,  copper,  of  wnich  cauldrons  were  made;  it  is 
both  malleable  and  fusible.  P/in.  1.31,  c.  8 ; Salmas.  Exerc. 
Plin.  p.  758. — As  cnndulum , white  brass,  a vein  of  which 
is  found  under  a vein  of  silver.  Savot.  de  Numm.  Ant.  1.  12, 
C.  16- — As  circumforanenm,  money  taken  in  the  haymarket. 
Cic.  ad  Attic.  1.2,  ep.  1. — /E$  confessum,  a debt  that  is 
owned.  Cic.  de  Oral.  1.  2,  c.  63  ; Aul.  Cell.  I.  15,  c.  13  ; 
1.  20,  c.  1 . — As  Corinthiunt  was  made  from  three  metals, 
gold,  silver,  and  copper ; and,  according  to  Pliny,  it  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  taking  and  burning  of  Corinth, 
U.C.  608,  by  Mutnmius,  when  the  gold  and  silver  and  cop- 

rr  from  the  statues  mixed  together.  Cic.  Tusc.  Quest. 

1,  c.  32;  Plin . 1.34,  c.  2 .—As  coronarium , a ductile 
sort  of  brass,  of  which  crowns  were  made  for  actors.  Plin. 
1.  33,  c.  9. — As  corybantium , is  so  called  because  the 
priests  of  Cybele  used  it  for  the  sacred  timbrels. — Ais  curio- 
num,  money  so  called  because  it  was  given  to  the  Curio 
for  the  discharge  of  his  office. — As  cyprium,  copper;  a 
ductile  kind  of  brass  first  found  in  Cyprus,  from  wnich  it 
took  its  name.  It  was  made  from  an  ore,  called  Cadmia, 
and  answers  to  what  is  now  called  Pinchbeck,  lsidor. 
1.  16,  c.  19. — Tit  dodmueum , so  called  because  the  aacred 
cauldrons  of  Apollo  were  made  of  it.  Erasm.  Adng.  p.  276. 
— As  factum,  factitious  brass  used  in  vases. — As JUroum, 
so  caned  from  its  colour.  It  is  drawn  from  a mineral, 
which  the  Latins  call  cadtnia , and  the  Gauls  calamin. — 
JEs  grave,  so  called  from  its  weight  which  was  fixed  by 
law.  Liv.  1.  4,  c.  60. — Alt  lueredttarium , so  called  from 
the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  which  obliges  heirs  to  divide 
a portion  among  the  creditors.  August,  in  Leg.  xii.—  JEs  hc- 
patixon , so  called  because  it  approaches  to  the  colour  of 
the  liver,  now  called  Bronze. — .Es  hordearium , public 
money  ; so  called  because  it  was  given  in  payment  for  the 
food  of  the  horses. — .Es  Indicum,  a kind  of  brass,  so 
bright,  pure,  and  void  of  rust,  that  it  was  not  distinguish- 
able by  the  colour  from  gold.— .Es  infect um , unwrought 
brass. — As  manuarium,  money  collected  from  different 
quarters.  Aul.  GelL  1. 18,  c.  13. — Alt  militare , the  money 
set  apart  for  the  pay  of  the  soldiers.  Varro.  de  Lat.  Ling. 
1.  4;  "Barit.  Annal  I.  1,  c.  73  ; Dio.  1.  55,  n.  565.— As 
ollarium , called  patin  by  the  Gauls,  a kind  of  brass  which 
could  not  be  gilded,  on  account  of  the  lead  which  was 
mixed  with  it.  Piin.  1.  34,  c.  9. — At  Versicum,  vide 
As  Indicnm. — At  pyropum,  brass  which,  in  its  bright- 
ness, resembled  fire.  Diodor.  I.  1 ; Plin.  1.  34,  c.  8. — .Es 
regularc,  brass  that  is  both  fusible  and  malleable.  Plin. 
I.  34,  c.  8. — As  resignatum , a soldiers  pay,  of  which  he 
was  mulcted  for  any  misdemeanour.  Pest,  de  Signif. 
Verb. — As  rude , unwrought  brass,  or  bullion. — As  Satur- 
nium , coin  kept  in  ararium  Satumi,  the  treasury  of  Saturn. 
— Als  signal  um,  bras*  that  is  coined.  Plin.  1.  33,  c.  3.— jEs 
uxorium , money  paid  as  a tax  by  those  who  remained  un- 
married.— Per  As  et  libram,  a formula  among  the  Romans 
of  ratifying  their  purchases  and  sales.  Vest,  de  Signif. 
Verb.;  Isuior.  Orig. ; Rhodig.  Ant.  Isct.g  Aug.  in  Leg. 
xii.  tab. ; Stuck,  de  Sacrif. ,♦  Erasm.  Adag. ; Phil.  Bochart. 
Hieroz. ; Fabric.  Descnpt.  Urb.  Rom. ; Salmru.  Exercit. 
Plin.f  Gronov.  de  Pecun.  Vet.;  Savot.  de  Re  Numm.  / 
Grar.  Tkes.  Antiq.  Roman,  torn.  2,  &c. 

As  ustum  ( Met*)  burnt  brass,  is  made  of 

red  copper,  cut  into  plates,  and  put  into  a crucible,  with 
sulphur,  and  a little  common  salt,  stratum  super  stratum , 
and  set  over  a fierce  charcoal  fire.  Dioscor.  1,  5,  c.  87 ; 
Oribas.  1.  13 ; Paul.  Aginet  de  Re  Med.  1.  7,  c.  3. 


I A'SCHYNES  ( Ecc .)  the  name  of  three  sects  of  heretic* 
that  sprang  from  the  Montnnists,  who,  among  other  strange 
notions,  affirmed  Christ  to  be  both  father  and  son.  Epi- 
pkan.  Hares. 

ASCHYNO'MENE  (Bol.)  from  to  be  ashamed  ; 

an  epithet  for  a plant  vulgarly  called  the  **  Sensitive 
Plant,”  on  account  of  its  property  of  retreating  from  the 
touch. 

Aschyxomf.nk,  in  the  Limutan  System,  a genus  of  plant*. 
Class  17  Diadeljdua,  Order  4 Dccandria . 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  jierianth  one-leaved.— Cor.  pa- 

1)ilionaccous  ; banner  subcordatc ; wings  subovatc ; keel 
unate.— Stam.  ji laments  ten;  anthers  small.— Pist. 
grrm  oblong ; style  subulate  ; stigmas  simple.  Pen.  le- 
gume long;  seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  ore  shrubs  and  annuals,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the — Aschyno men e grandifiora.  Great- 
flowered  Aschynomene,  a shrub,  native  of  the  East 
Indies. — Aschynomcne  cnccinca.  Scarlet-flowered  As- 
chynomene,  a shrub* — Aschynomcne  atpera,  seu  Mimosa, 
Rough-stalked  Aschynomene,  an  annual,  native  of  the 
East  Indies. — Alschynomene  Americana , seu  Hedysorunt, 
Hairy  Aschynomcne,  an  annual,  native  of  Jamaica. — 
Ascftynomenc  pumila,  Hedysan/m,  seu  Mala  in- Todda- 
vaddt,  ffc.  Dwarf  Aschynomcne,  an  annual,  native  of 
India. — Altchynomene  sensitiva,  seu  Hedysarum  arbores- 
cent, a shrub,  native  of  Jamaica,  &c.  Rati  Hist.  Plant,  g 
Plum.  Plant.  Amer.  ; Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
ASCHYNO'MENOUS  ( Bot .)  from  to  be  bash- 

ful ; sensitive,  an  epithet  for  such  plants  as  move  upon 
being  touched. 

A'SCULUS  (Bot.)  from  esca,  food,  because  it  waj  first  used 
for  food  ; a kind  of  glandiferous  tree,  which,  according  to 
Virgil,  was  sacred  to  Jupiter. 

Georg.  1.  2,  v.  16. 

Mrianricnt^Kf*  Ait'i  xnarinu  from  lei, 

J.'triifui  attjUf  Hah  it*  (rraiit  nramti 


It  is  supposed  to  answer  to  the  of  Theophrastus. 

Hist.  Plant.  1.  3,  c.  9. 

Asculus,  in  the  Linnean  syttem,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  7 
Heptandria,  Order  1 Monogynia.  It  is  called  by  Tourne- 
fort  Ilippocastanum. 

Generic  Characters . Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con. 
petals  five.— Stam .f laments  subulate;  anthers  ascend- 
ing.— Pist.  germ  roundish;  style  subulate  ; stigma  acu- 
minate.— Pan.  capsule  leathery ; seeds  two. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the— Asculus  Hippo - 
castanum , Common  llorse-chcsnut,  a tree,  native  of 
Asia. — Asculus  flaw,  Yellow-flowered  Horse-chesnut, 
a tree,  native  of  North  Carolina. — Asculus  pavia.  Scarlet 
Horse-chesnut,  a tree,  native  of  Carolina.— Asculus  tvi- 
riegata , a tree,  native  of  South  Carolina. — Asculus  par- 
viflora,  a tree.  Ger.  Herb. ; Park.  Theat.  Botan.g  Haii 
hist.  Plant. ; Pluk . Almag.  Baton. 

ASTI  N A ( Ent .)  a divirion  of  the  genus  LibcUida,  compre- 
hending those  insects  which,  according  to  Fabricius,  have 
the  portions  of  the  lip  equal. 

ASTA'TES  ( Med.)  from  cestas,  summer;  freckles  in  the  skin. 

ASTIMA'TIO  (Ant)  an  estimate  of  damages. 

Ahtim  atio  Capitis  (Archarol)  an  estimate  of  the  head,  or 
a valuation  of  a person’s  estate  and  rank,  according  to 
which,  on  the  commission  of  any  crimes  towards  those 
persons.  King  Athelatanc  ordained  certain  lines  to  be  paid. 
The  fine  for  any  offence  towards  the  king  was  30,000 
thrymsas. 

A'STIVA  (Ant.)  a-stiva  loca  vel  costra  axtiva.  1.  Summer 
encampments  for  the  soldiers,  in  distinction  from  the  Hiber- 
nia or  winter  quarters.  Tac.  Annal.  1. 1,  c.  31.  2.  Shady 
places  for  the  cattle.  Serv.  in  Virg.  Georg.  1.  2 ; Lad.  in 
Slat.  Theb.  1. 1. 
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.ESTIVA'LIA  (Archteol.)  a species  of  greaves  or  buskins  1 
worn  in  summer. 

jESTIVA'LIS  ( Astron .)  from  JEstas,  summer;  ./Estival,  an 
epithet  for  the  summer  solstice. 

.Kstiva'lis  ( Iiot . ) or  astivust  an  epithet  for  flowers  that 
blossom  in  the  summer,  i.  e.  summer  flowers. 

/ESTIVATIO  (Dot.)  estivation,  the  time  when  flowers  ar- 
rive at  their  perfection,  or,  as  Martin  defines  it,  the  dispo-  > 
sition  of  the  petals  within  tlie  floral  gem  or  bud,  of  which  , 
Linnaeus  speaks  more  at  large  under  the  head  of  the  sleep 
of  plants,  [vide  .Nonr/uu] 

.ESTPHA'RA  (Med.)  incineratio. 

.ESTIJA'RIUM  < Med.)  estuary. 

/ESTUA'TIO  ( Chem.)  the  fermenting  of  liquor  when  mixed. 
iE'STUS  marinas  (Phy.)  seu  reciprocatio  mans,  the  tide,  or 
flux  and  reflux,  which  is  triple  according  to  the  difference 
in  the  times. — Alstsu  diumus , what  happens  within  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours. — Alstus  mrnstruus,  what  happens 
twice  in  the  month  at  new  and  full  moon. — /Justus  annum, 
what  happens  twice  in  the  year  at  the  equinoxes. 
/ESYMNE'T.E  (Ant.)  a name  for  rulers  whose 

authority  equalled  that  of  kings,  to  which  the  dignity  of 
dictator,  among  the  Romans,  is  supposed  to  have  owed  its 
origin.  Arislat.  Polit.  I.  3,  c.  15;  Hesychius  ; Ales  and.  ab 
Al-rxand.  I.  4-,  c.  IS. 

AST  AS  Mundi  (My.)  the  poets  divide  the  age  of  the  world  j 
into  four  periods  according  to  the  manners  of  the  age. — ! 
Alta*  aurea,  the  golden  age  in  the  reign  of  Saturn,  when  ; 
men  lived  in  innocence  and  simplicity. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.1,  v.  89. 

rfurt*  prime  $ata  eft  dtui  gve,  v indict  null*) 

.Span  Is  Jlul,  tin*  Itgt.JuUm  netumyu*  cvlttxit. 

.Etas  argenlea,  the  silver  age  at  the  beginning  of  Jupiter’s  j 
reign,  when  they  showed  propensities  to  evil. 

Oud.  Met.  I.  1,  v.  lit. 

Sub  Jin*  muudus  era l : mMt  vrgfHtea  proles 
Aura  drier  iar,f u i w» prtrl ienvr  ate. 

Alias  area , the  brazen  age  followed  soun  after,  when 
they  commenced  war  and  rapine. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  1,  v.  126. 

uigmiis,  et  ad  horrida  pnmptior  anna. 

Alias  ferrea , the  iron  age,  when  vice  became  prevalent. 
Ovid.  Met.  1. 1,  v.  127. 

See  teelerata  I amen.  Dt  duro  «s(  ultima  firm 
Frvtinui  imtmyil  vent  p$vri*  «*»»** 

CAnnc  nefut. 

Alias  hominis  (Ant.)  dimensio  vita,  according  to  Scaligor, 
i.  e.  properly  human  life,  or  that  space  of  life  on  which 
the  frame  of  the  body  begins  to  undergo  a notable  change, 
as — Alias  augmenti,  «*t*r**nf  while  it  is  increasing  after 
the  birth. — Alias  consistent  ice,  the  middle  state, 

while  it  is  neither  increasing  nor  decreasing. — Alias  de - 
crementi,  while  it  is  on  the  decline. 

Allas,  human  life  was  likewise  divided  into  the  following 
stages;  namely — .Etas  infant,  quod  adhuc  Jari  nescit, 
the  lime  from  the  birth  to  the  seventh  year. — Alias 
pucritia,  a purilate , from  the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth 
year. — Alias  a dolt scent  ia , quod  sit  ad  gignendum  ad- 
duct us,  from  the  age  of  puberty  to  the  twenty-eighth 
year. — Alias  Juventutis  quod jura  re  posse  incipiat,  from 
the  prime  of  life  to  the  age  of  fifty — -Altos  Senrctulis, 
a sensus  diminulione,  old  age  to  the  end  ot  life.  Aristot. 
de  Vii.  et  Mori. ; Jsid.  One.  1.  1 1,  c.  2. 

.Etas,  the  age,  or  period  of  life,  was  also  distinguished 
among  the  Romans  according  to  their  offices,  ns— 
Allas  .Edit it  ia,  the  age  to  be  elected  to  the  sedileship  is 
supposed  to  have  been  not  before  thirty-seven,  although 
the  time  is  not  precisely  fixed  by  any  law. — Allas  con- 
sularit , the  age  for  the  consulship  was  forty-three.— 


.ETE 

Alias  urbani  magi  stratus,  the  age  for  a civic  magistrate 
was  twenty-seven.  Pulyb-  I.  6,  c.  17.—  Allas  judicum, 
the  age  for  being  appointed  judges  was  not  to  be  under 
thirty  nor  above  sixty  by  the  law  of  Augustus  Suet  on. 

in  August  c.  32. — .Etas  Pratoria,  the  age  for  the  pra?tor- 
ship  was  forty,  for  it  preceded  the  consulship  by  two 
years,  and  followed  the  sedileship  after  an  interval  of 
two  years.  Cic.  ad  Pam.  I.  10,  cp.  25. — Allas  mihtaris , 
the  age  to  be  enPsted  was  seventeen,  to  be  discharged 
forty-five.  Polyb.  1.  4,  c.  17  ; Dionyt.  1.  4,  p.  221  ; Aul. 
GeU.  I.  10,  c.  28. — Altai  Qsuestoria,  Sic.  the  age  for 
serving  the  office  of  qocestor,  tribune,  &c.  is  supposed 
to  have  been  twenty-seven,  or  at  least  not  earlier.  Eel. 
Pater.  1.  2,  c.  94;  Tat.  Annul.  1 3,  c.  29;  Sueton.  in 
Cal.  c.  1 ; Dio.  1.  53 ; Spar! it n.  in  Did.  Julian,  c.  1 .— 
v Etas  Senator  in,  the  age  for  admission  into  the  senate 
is  not  defined  by  ancient  writers,  but  is  supposed  to  have 
succeeded  the  quirstorship.  Grach,  de  Comil. ; Manut. 
de  Leg.  Homan,  i Sigon.  de  Antiq.  Jur.  Civ.  Roman.; 
Alex.  Gen.  Diet.;  August.de  Leg.  in  Till.  A anal.,-  I lot- 
man.  de  Hit.  Nupt, ; Lips,  de  Magistral.  Rom.;  Demster. 
Para/ip.  ad  Ant  Has. ; Greets.  Thcs.  Ant.  Rom.  tom.  1 , Sec. 

.Etas  mundi  (Chron.)  vide  Age. 

iETATE  probanda  (Lau)  a writ  of  inquiry,  whether  the 
heir  of  a tenant  that  held  of  the  king  in  chief  by  chivalry 
be  of  full  age.  Reg.  Orig.  294. 

iETE'RNA  ( Sum.)  vide  Alteruitas. 

.ETERNA'LES  (Ecc.)  a sect  of  heretics  that  maintained 
the  eternity  of  the  world  a parte  post,  i.  e.  that  after  the 
resurrection  it  should  continue  the  same  as  it  now  is. 

ASTE'RNITAS  (My.)  Eternity  was  worshipped  as  a god 
by  the  ancients,  of  which  the  Pythagoreans,  Plato  and 
Herincs  Trismegistus  made  time  to  be  the  image.  Gyrald. 
Synt.  Deor.  1.  1,  p.  59. 

/Eteknitas  (AniMi.)  Eternity  was  represented  in  various 
forms  on  medals,  sometimes  under  the  figure  of  the  sun 
and  moon  for  their  durability ; sometimes  by  the  elephant 
for  its  length  of  years,  as  on  a medal  of  Faustina,  Jig.  1 , 


where  a chariot  is  drawn  by  two  elephants  ; sometimes  by 
a phoenix  and  a globe,  the  one  for  its  long  life,  and  tfic 
other  for  its  supposed  eternity,  as  on  a medal  of  Faustina, 
where  a female  figure  is  holding  n phamix  and  a globe. 
Jig.  2.  There  were  besides  several  other  representations, 
as  of  a serpent  winding  itself  round  a globe,  or  with  its 
tail  brought  down  to  its  mouth,  or  of  a figure  veiled  to 
imply  that  eternity  is  inscrutable,  or  of  u head  with  two 
faces,  implying  that  it  can  see  backwards  and  forwards. 
On  u nicaal  ol  Faustina,  Jig.  3,  eternity  is  represented  as 
carrying  this  empress  to  heaven,  and  holding  a lighted 
flambeau  in  her  hand.  The  medals  of  the  emperors  re- 
presenting eternity  refer  most  commonly  to  the  perpetuity 
of  the  government  in  their  own  family.  The  emperors, 
whose  medals  had  the  figure  of  eternity,  were  Augustus, 
Vespasian , Titus,  Domitian , Srverus,  Caracalla,  Grta, 
Alexander  Sererus,  Gordtanus  Philippas,  G allien  tin,  Clau- 
dius Gotthicus , Quintilian , and  Maximum.  The  inscrip- 
tions on  the  medals  were  us  follow  : 

AETERNITAS.— AETERNITAS.  AUG.  or  AUGG.— 
AETERNITAS.  FLAVIORUM.—  AETERNITAS. 
IMP.  or  IMPERIL— AETERNIT ATI  AUGUST! 
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AUGUS.  or  AITGG.  — AETERNITATIBUS.  - 
ABTERNIT.  AUG.  and  AUGG  Ac.— AETERN1T. 
IMP.  and  IMPERIT.  Ac. — AFTER.  AUG.  P M.  Ac. 
— AET.  AUG.  COS.  Ac— AETERNA.  FELIC1TAS. 

ME  MORI  A,  Ac AETERNI.  IMPERII. 

AiTHER  {My.)  that  subtle  part  of  the  air  which  was 
taken  by  the  heathens  for  Jupiter,  and  which,  being  easily 
inflammable,  is  the  fittest  for  producing  the  thunder  and 
lightning  ascribed  to  him;  whence  the  word  was  supposed 
to  come  from  «»'*•*,  to  burn. 

/Ether  (Ar<xf.)  Ether  was  supposed  by  Aristotle  to  come 
from  rS  #/*»  i.  c.  always  running,  because  of  its 
Constantly  fluctuating  nature.  The  word  is  tuken  to  signify, 

1.  The  firmament  which  is  above  the  region  of  the  air. 

2.  A subtle  fluid  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  gravitation, 
and  other  phenomena  otherwise  inexplicable,  Aristot.  de 
Murid,  c.  2. 

/Ether  tChem.)  a very  light  volatile  inflammable  liquor 
distilled  from  a mixture  of  Alcohol  and  acid  in  equal  pro* 
portions. 

/EtH K'RKA  (/?o/.)  a herb  mentioned  by  Caalius  Aurelianus; 

the  Bryngium  of  Linnxus. 

/ETHE'REAL  matter  ( Not.)  the  same  os  Aether. 

AStiikmkal  world  (Hat.)  all  that  space  above  the  upper  | 
element ; viz  fire,  which  the  ancients  imagined  to  be  per* 
fectly  homogeneous,  incorruptible,  and  unchangeable. 
Avtiier*  al  oil  (Chem.)  an  animal  or  vegetable  oil  highly 
rectified. 

JETHE'REUS  spirUut  (Chem.)  an  epithet  for  A£ther. 
/ETHIO'PIC/E  {Med.)  an  epithet  applied  to  many  medi- 
cines of  a black  colour. 

JETHIO'PICUS  lapis  (Min.)  Ethiopian  stone,  a stone  of 
great  medicinal  virtue,  according  to  Oribasius.  Med. 
Collect.  I 15,  c.  7. 

.ETH IQ'Pl 8 {Rut.)  ’A the  Salvia  AUhioiiis  of  Lin- 
nams ; a herb  which  grows  in  Illyria  and  Greece,  and 
much  resembles  the  common  clary,  whereon  it  is  called, 
by  Dale,  the  Ethiopian  Clary.  It  has  the  stinking  smell  of 
Archangel,  and  the  root,  which  is  fibrous,  is  made  into  u 
decoction.  Ditncor.  I.  A,  c.  105 : Plin.  I.  26,  c.  4 ; Paul. 
JEgin.  I.  7,  c.  3;  bfyrep.  sect.  8,  c.  54 ; C.  Bank.  Pin. 
Plant.  ; Unit  Hid.  Plant. 

/ETIIIOPS  {Med.)  a medicine  so  called  from  its  black 
colour:  there  are  different  kinds,  as  sElhitrp*1  mineral,  an 
incorporation  of  sulphur  and  mercury  — Antimonial  /Ethi- 
ojps , an  incorporation  of  antimony  and  mercury. — Vegeta- 
ole  .T.thinps,  reduced  to  powder  in  the  open  air. — .F.thiops 
Joviatis,  a mixture  of  tin,  mercury,  and  sulphur. 

/ETHNA  (Mr/.)  subterraneous  fire. 

AiTHO'LICES  (Med.)  from  *>t*,  uro ; pustule* 

raised  in  the  skin  by  beat.  Er/dian  Lex.  Hippoernt. ; ! 
Galea  in  Exiles,  voc.  Hippocrat. ; Foes.  Oeconom.  Hippoernt. 
/E  THU'S  A ( Rut. ) Fools’  Parsley  ; a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Pentandrin,  Order  2 Digynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cai..  umbel  universal  spreading,  jiar- 
tinl  also  spreading;  involucre  universal  none;  partial 
linear;  proper  perianth  scarcely  observable- — Cor.  uni- 
versal nearly  uniform,  partial  unequal  — St  am.  Jilamants 
simple;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ  inferior;  styles 
reflex;  stigmas  obtuse.  Per.  none;  fruit  roundish; 
seeds  two. 

Specia. — The  principal  species  are  /Ethusa  Cynapium , 
Conundrum  (ynapium,  Cinapium  seu  Cicutaria , ffc. 
Common  Fools'  parsley  ; an  annual,  native  of  Britain. — 
JKthusa  Bunins,  Carum  Bunins,  Daucus  Pyrcnaicvt , Sfc. 
Banins  seu  Saxifraga  mnntann,  Sfc.  Coriander-leaved 
Fools'  Parsley;  a biennial,  native  of  the  Pyrenees. — 
.Ft hum  Meant,  Athamantn  Meum , Ligusticum  Mann, 
Sefrli  Mr  am,  seu  Mcuni  Spignel,  Meu  or  Rawd-moncy  ; 
a perennial,  native  of  Europe. — A'Jhiua  Fatua,  Fine- 


leaved Fools'  Parsley ; a perennial.  1.  Bauhin.  Hist. 
Plant.}  C.  Bauhin.  Pin.  Theat.  Rot.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park.  Theat . Botan. ; Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

/ETH Y A (Orn.)  tutu*,  a sea  fowl,  answering  to  the  Fulica 
or  Coot. 

AITIANS  (Ere.)  AZiiani ; a sect  of  heretics,  from  one 
/Ktius,  of  Antioch,  who  maintained  doctrine*  respecting 
the  Trinity,  Ac.  differing  somewhat  from  the  Arians. 
St  Alhanas.de  Synod.;  S Gregor.  Xossen. contra  Eunom. ; 
Philostrat.  ).  3,  Ac. ; Epiphan.  there*.  76;  August. 
Hares  74;  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccles.l.  1 , C.  28 ; Sozomen.  1.3, 
&c. ; Theodoret.  1.  2,  Ac. : Baron  Annul  Ann,  356,  Ac. 
TWemoni  Hist  Ecc/es.  tom.  6 ; Du  Pin,  SfC. 

/ETIO'LOGY  (Rhet.)  iutuXsy**,  from  *rrut,  cause  or  reason, 
and  *•>*,  an  account;  a showing  the  reasons  for  a thing, 
called  by  Quintilian  •*  Causarum  relatio by  Cicoro  44  Ad 
propositum  subjccto  ratio."  Cic.  de  Orat . 1.3,  c.  52; 
Quintilian , 1.6,  c.  3;  Alex.  * rflrgsy**  Aid . Rhet.  vol.  1, 
p.  577  ; Rutil.  Lap.  1. 2.  c.  19. 

/Etiology  (Med.)  the  theory  of  physic,  and  the  causes  of 
diseases. 

ifiTITES  (Mr*.)  Amr**,  eagle  stone;  a species  of  ore  of  a 
kidney  form,  imbedded  in  iron  shot  clay.  Pliny  says  it 
was  found  in  eagles*  nests.  Dioscor.  I.  5,  c.  161  ; Plin. 

! I.  36,  c 21  ; Aet.  Tetrab.  1.  term.  2,  c.  32. 

• A'ETOM  A {Med.)  *lr«uu*,  the  roof  of  a house.  Gal.  Exrges. 

AETO'NYCHON  {Rot.)  another  name  for  the  Liih  spcr- 
mttm. 

ArFFA  (Cow.)  an  ounce  weight  of  gold  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea. 

to  AFFE'AR  ( Archaol .)  to  confirm,  ratify.  Shakspeare. 

to  AFPE'CT  (Lave)  to  make  over,  pawn,  or  mortgage  any 
thing  to  assure  the  payment  of*  a sum  of  money,  or  dis- 
charge any  other  duty. 

AFFE'CTED  {Algeb.)  affectut  or  adfertus:  an  epithet,  the 
first  use  of  which  is  attributed  to  Vieta,  by  whom  it  was 
applied  to  a quantity  having  coefficients,  as  \a , in  which 
a is  affected  by  the  coefficient  4 ; or  having  the  sign  + or 
— , as  — 4a.  An  equation  is  said  to  be  affected  when  the 
unknown  quantity  rises  to  two  or  more  powers,  a*x>  — 
i*  + <)x  = r.  Virta  in  Art.  Analyt.  ct  Isagog.  c.  8. 
i AFFE'CTION  (Phy.)  *«/*,  affretb  ab  qffiaendo  eb  quod 
subject um , dum  de  itlo  pradicatnr , ajfcint ; any  thing  pe- 
culiarly attributed  to  a body  and  resulting  from  its  essence. 
As  respects  the  subject,  affections  are  divided  into— 
Affections  of  the  mind , which  are  any  commotions  of  the 
mind. — Affection * of  the  body,  which  are  certain  modifica- 
tions of  matter  introduced  by  motion  in  this  or  that  way : 
these  are  divided  into—  Affections  primary , which  either 
amc  out  of  the  idea  of  matter,  ns  magnitude,  quantity  ; or 
out  of  the  form,  ns  quality  and  power ; or  out  of  both,  as 
motion,  place,  and  lime.—  Affections  secondary  or  deriva- 
tive such  as  arise  out  of  primary  ones,  as  divisibility,  con- 
tinuity, contiguity ; or  out  of  quantity,  as  equality,  in- 
equality, Ac  ; or  out  of  figure,  as  a circle,  square,  &c. 
out  of  qualities,  as  strength,  health,  Ac. 

Affection  (Met.)  is  said  of  being,  in  its  abstract  form,  and 
is  divided  into — Affections  united , which  are  predicated  of 
being  singly  and  solely,  and  are  convertible  without  a con- 
junction, as  4 every  being  is  good,*  and  4 all  good  is  a 
being.* — Affections  disunited,  are  predicated  of  being  with 
a disjunctive  term,  and,  by  taking  in  both  parts  of  the  sen- 
tence, are  convertible  with  it,  os  * being  is  either  necessary 
or  contingent,*  and  4 whatever  is  necessary  or  contingent 
is  being.* 

Affection  (Loti*)  the  making  over,  pawning,  or  mortgaging 
a thing  to  assure  the  payment  of  a sum  of  money,  or  the 
discharge  of  some  other  duty  or  service. 

Affection  (Paint.)  a lively  representation  of  any  passion  in 
a figure. 
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Affection  { Med.)  a general  term  to  denote  any  disorder) 
with  which  the  whole  body  or  any  part  of  it  is  affected,  or 
under  which  it  suffers.  It  is  commonly  defined  by  some 
epithet,  as  die — Affectio  colica , the  colic  affection,  or  sim- 
ply the  colic. — Affectio  tnelanckolica,  melancholy. — Affec- 
tus  implicaius,  a complicated  affection  or  disorder,  is  one 
in  which  many  parts  arc  affected  with  different  disorders. 

I iii/jKCr  it  - de  Epidem.  1.  3.  and  Gal.  Comm.  2. 

AFF£'£K£AS  (Law)  Afferatorest  those  who  in  Courts- 
Lcct,  upon  oath,  settle  and  moderate  the  fines.  Hawkins 
i\  C.  1.  2,  c.  112. 

to  AFFE'RE  (Low)  signifies  either  **  to  afferc  an  amerce- 
ment,M i.  e.  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  a fine;  or  14  to  affere 
an  account,*1  i.  c.  to  confirm  it  upon  oath  in  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

A'FFEKI  (ArehaoL)  cattle  fit  for  husbandry,  according  to 
our  old  law  writers.  Fleta.  1.  2,  c.  73,  6 6,  &C. 

AFFETTUO'SO  ( Mus. ) or  Ajfetla,  Italian,  signifying,  in 
an  affecting  st)  le ; a term  employed  in  music-books  at  the 
beginning  of  a movement. 

AFFIANCE  ( Theol .)  that  acquiescence  of  the  mind,  under 
all  circumstances,  grounded  on  a perfect  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  supreme  disposer  of  all 
things. 

Affiance  {Law)  from  nffidare , or  dare  Jidem,  to  give  n 
pledge  ; a plighting  of  troth  between  a man  and  a woman. 
Lit.  sect.  39. 

AFF1CHE  (Cow.)  a posting-bill  or  any  advertisement 
pasted  up  in  public  places  to  make  things  known. 

AFFIDAitE  (Law)  i.  e.  dare  Jidem;  to  plight  one's  faith 
or  swear  fealty. 

AFFIDA'UI  (Lew)  to  be  mustered  or  enrolled  for  a soldier. 
MS.  Dorn,  de  Ear  end  on,  22.25. 

AFFIDATI  (Lit.)  the  name  which  the  academicians  of 
Pavia  assume. 

AFFIDA'TIO  Dominorum  (Caw)  an  oath  taken  by  the 
Lords  in  parliament.  Hen.  VI.  Hot.  Pari. 

AFIIDATLS  (Law)  a tenant  by  fealty. 

AFFIDAVIT  (Low)  an  oath  in  writing,  sworn  before  some 
one  duly  authorized  to  administer  it. 

AFFIDRA  (Chem.)  Ccruss. 

AFFII-1AT10  (Archaol. ) or  adJHiatio,  an  adoption  into  a 
son’s  place. 

A'FFINAGE  (Cow.)  an  action  by  which  any  thin^  is  re- 
fined, so  as  to  make  it  purer  and  better;  more  particularly 
applied  to  the  refining  of  metals. 

AFrrNIS  (Law)  from  nffinis,  or  ad  Jinis,  i.  e.  appertaining 
to  the  boundary;  wprvu*  »»f*  •**/*[****,  a cousin  or  kins- 
man by  marriage ; uxor  is  cognati  sunt,  affine*  rnariti. 

AFITNlTY,  degrees  of  (Bible)  There  are  several  degrees 
of  affinity,  or  relationship  by  marriage,  mentioned  in  Le- 
viticus xviii.,  which  were  regarded  as  impediments  to 
marriage. 

Affinity,  degree*  of  (Jaw)  The  prohibited  decrees  of  af- 
finity specified  in  God's  law,  were  particularized  by  two 
different  statutes  of  Henry  VIII.  tnat  is,  18  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  7 ; 25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  22:  at  present  the  prohibited 
degrees  are  all  those  which  are  under  the  4tn  degree ; 
but  between  collaterals,  those  in  the  4th  degree  and 
upwards,  as  first  cousins,  are  permitted  to  marry.  Gibs. 
Cod.  413. 

Affinity  (PAy.)  the  tendency  which  the  particles  of  matter 
have  to  be  attracted  to  each  other  at  insensible  distances, 
in  distinction  from  attraction,  properly  so  called.  This 
Affinity  is  of  different  kinds,  os — Chemical  affinity,  or 
Elective  attraction,  distinguished  from  all  other  kinds  of 
attraction,  as  the  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for  potash  and 
lime. — Compound  affinity,  the  union  of  different  bodies  in 
one  homogeneous  mass. — Compound  elective  affinity , or 
double  elective  attraction , when  there  are  more  than  four 


substances ; as,  if  nitric  add  be  added  to  the  sulphat  of 
ammonia,  no  decomposition  takes  place ; but  if  nitrut  of 
potash  be  added,  then  two  new  bodies  are  formed,  that  is, 
the  potash  attracts  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  nitric 
acid  the  ammonia. — Intermediate  affinity , a union  by  the 
help  of  a medium ; as  azote  with  fixed  alkalies,  by  the 
help  of  nitric  acid. — Quiescent  and  dwcllent  affinity:  the 
former  of  these  terms,  according  to  Mr.  Kirwan,  expresses 
the  force  exerted  to  preserve  the  old  combination ; and 
the  latter,  that  which  tends  to  destroy  it. — Reciprocal 
affinity,  when  a separation  is  caused  between  two  sub- 
stances by  a third,  with  which  one  of  them  is  united, 
but  afterwards  separated  again  by  the  influence  of  the 
separated  principle. 

AFH'ON  (Chem.)  an  Arabic  name  for  opium. 

AFFI'OUME  (Coni.)  or  Fiume  ; a kind  of  flax  which  comes 
from  Egypt,  by  way  of  Marseilles  and  Leghorn. 
AFFl'KMANCE  (Laic)  from  affirmare : tnc  confirming  a 
former  law.  8 Hen.  VI. 

AFFI'RMANT  (Low)  the  same  when  applied  to  Quakers, 
as  deponent  when  applied  to  others. 

AFFIRMATION  (Law)  a simple  asseveration,  which,  ac- 
cording to  a set  form  of  words,  is  allowed  to  the  Quakers 
in  the  lieu  of  an  oath.  7 Will.  III. 

AFFIRMATIVE  (Log.)  an  epithet  for  a species  of  pro- 
position wherein  any  predicate  is  affirmed  of  its  subject, 
or  it  is  predicated  affirmatively  of  the  subject ; as,  * a 
horse  is  an  animal here  4 animal  * is  affirmed  of  a horse. 
This  is  opposed  to  the  negative. 

Affirmative  (Algeb.)  an  epithet  either  for  a sign  or  a 
quantity.  This  term  was  first  used  by  Victa. — affirmative 
or  positive  quantity,  any  quantity  that  is  absolutely  to  be 
added,  in  distinction  from  the  negative  quantity  to  be 
subtracted. — .-ffirmative  or  positive  sign,  marked  thus  ( -f ) 
sign  fits  plus,  and  more,  or  added  to,  and  is  annexed  to  the 
affirmative  quantity,  as  a -f  b,  signifies  that  b must  be 
added  to  a.  Viet . ad  Log  1st.  Spec.  Not.  prior. 
Affirmative  (Ecc.)  an  epithet  for  those  who  being  charged 
with  heresy  before  the  Inquisition,  do  affirm  the  same 
when  called  upon  to  answer.  Emeric.  Director.  Irujuisit. 
pars  2,  quaes t,  34. 

AFFI'X  (Gram.)  any  letter  or  syllable  affixed  or  placed  at 
the  end  of  words,  as  raent,  in  the  word  amendment. 
xVFFLATLS  Divinus  (Ant.)  an  inspiration  of  some  deity. 
Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  1.  2,  c.  (36. 

Afflatus  (Med.)  from  af  or  ad  and  Jlo,  to  blow;  a 
blast  or  vapour  that  affects  the  body  with  some  sudden 
distemper. 

AFFLU'X  (3/erf.)  a flowing  of  huinourB  to  any  part. 
AFFODIUS  ( Zool .)  a sou  of  serpent,  the  same  os  the 
Hannorrhous. 

AFFO  RAGE  (Com.)  a duty  paid  in  France  to  the  lord  of 
the  district,  for  permission  to  sell  wine  or  other  liquors 
within  his  district. 

AFFOR.VIIE  (Archaol.)  to  set  a price  on  any  thing. 
AFFORATUS  (Archaol.)  appraised  or  valued. 
AFFORCIAME'NTUM  (Law)  a strong  hold. — Affiorcia- 
mentum  curia,  the  calling  of  a court  on  any  extraordinary 
occasion. 

AFFORCIA'RE  (Low)  to  increase,  as  in  the  case  of  in- 
creasing a jury  : Cum  in  veritate  dicenda  sunt  sibi  con - 
Irani;  i.  e.  when  they  are  not  agreed  on  their  verdict. 
Bract.  1.  4,  c.  19. 

AFFOREST  (Low)  to  turn  ground  into  a forest.  Chart,  de 
Forest. 

to  AFFRA'NCHISE  (Law)  to  set  a person  free  from 
bondage. 

AFFRA'Y  (Late)  from  the  Fr.  ajfrayer,  to  frighten,  signi- 
fied, originally,  the  appearing  in  armour  not  usually  worn, 
to  the  terror  of  others ; but  now  implies  a skirmishing  or 
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fighting  between  two  or  more  person*,  to  the  terror  of  the 
king's  subjects.  Slat.  8 Ed.  III. ; S Inst.  158,  Sfc. 

AFFREIGHTMENT  (Lato)  ajfreiamentum  ; the  freight  of 
a ship.  Stat.  1 1 Hen.  IF. 

AFFRE'NGI  (Chem.)  red  lead. 

A'FFRl  ( Archeeol .)  1.  vide  Afferi.  2.  AJTri  or  Afri  bul- 
locks, horses,  or  beasts  of  the  plough.  Mon.  Angl.  par.  2, 
f.  291. 

AFFRODYXE,  or  Affrodiie  (Chem.)  vide  Venus. 

AFFIUFNTE  (Her.) ( an  epithet  for  a savage’s 
head  that  on  a charge  is  full  faced,  as  on  the 
annexed  cut. 

AFFU'SIO  [Med.)  affusion.  1.  Pouring  a liquor 
on  something.  2.  The  same  as  suffusto. 

AFFU’T  (MU.)  French  for  a gun-carriage. 

A flat  (Mm.)  that  which  is  the  seventh  of  B fiat. 

AFLO’AT  (Mar.)  Boating;  os  a ship  is  afloat  when  the 
water  is  deep  enough  to  buoy  her  up  from  the  ground. 

A'FORA  (Hot.)  without  valves;  an  epithet  for  the  pericarps 
of  somo  plants,  according  to  Cornelius’  system,  [viae 
Hot  any] 

AFORE  (Mar.)  that  part  of  a ship  which  lies  forward  or 
near  the  stem  ; so  likewise,  adverbially,  the  manger  stands 
afore  the  foremast;  that  is,  further  forward,  or  nearer  the 
stem. 

A fortiori  ( Log.)  a term  employed  in  a chain  of  reasoning, 
to  imply  that  whai  follows  is  a more  powerful  argument 
than  what  has  been  already  adduced. 

A'FRAGAN  (Chew.)  verdigrease. 

A'FRICAN  company.  (Com.)  or  the  Royal  African  com- 
pany, was  incorporated  in  the  1 4-th  of  Charles  II.  and  was 
empowered  to  trade  from  Barbary  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  arms  of  this 
company  are — “ Or,  an  elephant  with  a 
castle  on  his  back ; sable,  ensigned  with  a 
flag ; gules,' on  a canton  quarterly  azure  and 
gules;  on  the  first  and  lost  a Hour  dc  lis 
of  France,  and  in  the  second  and  third  a 
lion  of  England.” 

African  Bladder  Nut  (Hot.)  the  Royena  of  Linnaeus,  a 
shrub. — African  flea-bane , the  Tarchonanthes  of  Lmnseus, 
a shrub. — Afri ca n Marigold,  the  Tagetes  erecta  of  Linnaeus, 
an  annual. — African  Ragwort,  the  Othonna  of  Linnaeus,  a 
shrub. 

A'FRICUS  (Ant.)  a south-west  wind,  so  called  because  it 
blew  from  Africa.  Horace  calls  it  protervus.  Hor.  Epod. 
od.  16,  v.  22. 

ATSLAGERS  (Com.)  those  appointed  by  the  Burgomasters 
of  Amsterdam  to  preside  over  sales,  after  the  manner  of 
our  auctioneers. 

AFT  (Mar.)  abaft  or  behind,  near  the  stern  of  the  ship,  as 
**  To  run  out  the  guns  afore  and  aft,"  i.e.  from  one  end  to 
the  other. — “ Right  «/?,"  i.  e.  in  a direct  line  with  the  stem 
when  applied  to  any  distant  object.—1*  To  haul  aft  the  fore 
sheet  or  main  sheet,”  i.  e.  to  pull  the  sails  more  towards 
the  stem. 

AF'TER  (Mar.)  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship,  as  the  after- 
hatchway,  the  q/fer-capstan,  afters ails,  &c. — After-guard, 
a name  for  the  seamen  who  are  stationed  on  the  poop  and 
quarter-deck  of  vessels,  to  attend  and  work  the  after  sails,  Ac. 

AFTER-MATH  (Agric.)  or  after-grass^  the  second  grass 
which  springs  up  after  mowing. 

AFTERBIRTH  (Med.)  the  placenta,  [vide  Placenta"] 

AGA  (Polit.)  an  officer  at  the  court  or  in  the  armies  of  the 
grand  seignor,  as  Buguk  Imrakor  Aga , the  grand  equerry. 
— Spahilar  Agassi,  general  of  the  cavalry. — Capi  Agassi, 
governor  of  the  pages. — Janissar  Agassi , general  of  the 
Janissaries,  Ac.  The  particle  si  is  here  added  because  the 
words  Spahilar,  Capi,  Ac.  are  in  the  genitive.  Ricaut. 
Ottom.  Emp. 


AGALACTIA  [Med.)  hyatsotri*,  from  *,  priv.  and  y«A«,milk, 
A galaxy,  or  want  of  milk  ; whence  the  epithet,  in  Hippo- 
crates, of  applied  to  a woman  wanting  milk  at  the 

time  of  lying-in;  and  iy«A**T»i,  applied  by  Galen  and  others 
to  the  pastures  which  are  unfavourable  to  the  generation  of 
milk  in  the  animals  who  feed  upon  them,  ilipjxicn’t.  dc 
Mid.  t$*  Gal.  Com;  Gorr . Def.  Med.;  Foes.  Oeconom. 
Hippocrai. 

AGA'LLIS  (Hot.)  vide  Anagallis. 

AGA'LLUCIl A (Bat.)  a species  of  the  cxcacaria  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

AGA'LLOCHUM  (Dot.)  'Ay*AA»;eo»,  the  Indian  Ahtc,  or 
the  Exctrcaria  Agcllocha  of  Linn  unis,  is  so  called  from 
to  exult,  because  it  seems  to  exult  in  sending 
forth  its  odours.  It  is  a sort  of  sweetscented  wood,  which 
is  exported  from  India,  and  is  used  in  suftumigations 
instead  of  frankincense.  Dioscoridcs  speaks  of  its  medi- 
cinal virtues.  Dios.  1.  1,  c.  21  ; Or  Has.  Medec.  Collect. 

1.  11;  Paul.  . Eginet . dc  Re  Med.  I.  7,  C.  3 ; C.  Bauft in. 
Pin. 

AG.VLLUGI  (Bot.)  or  Agallugun , vide  Agallochum. 

AG  ATM  A (Low)  the  impression  or  image  of  any  thing 
on  a seal.  Chart . Etlg.  Reg.  pro  Wcstmonast.  Eccies. 

anno  698. 

AGALMATOLITE  (Min.)  bildstcin,  or  figure-stone;  a 
species  of  the  soapstone  family. 

AGAPA'NTHUS  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  6 Hcxan- 
dria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  spathe  common,  piping  at  the 
side.— Cor.  onc-potalled ; lube  cornered;  bonier  nix- 
parted. — Stam.  f laments  six ; anthers  kidney -shaped. — 
Fist.  germ  superior;  style  filiform;  stigma  simple.— 
Per.  cap-tide  oblong;  valves  navicular;  dissepiment  con- 
trary ; seeds  numerous. 

The  S/tcciex  are — Agajranlhus  umbelfatus , African  Blue 
Lily,  a perennial,  native  of  the  Cape?  of  Good  Hope. — 
Agajfanthus  ensifulius,  a perennial,  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Pink.  Phytogr.;  Comm.  Hurt.  Medi 
Breifn.  Icon.  Rar.  cl  Exot.  Plant. ; Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
AG  A PET  Ai  (Ecc.)  r/annu.  1.  A society  of  unmarried 
women  who  professed  to  lead  a holy  and  recluse  life ; but, 
on  account  of  their  immoralities,  their  house  was  broken 
up  by  order  of  a general  council,  under  Pope  Innocent  II. 

2.  The  priests  who  acted  as  father  confessors  to  these 
women,  and  who  were  also  called  Agapetn.  Epiphan. 
H ceres,  c.  63 ; Hieron.  ad  Ocean,  de  Fit.  Cleric.  ; Ballad, 
in  Fit.  S.  Chrysostom  ; Concil.  Laodic.  Ann . 364  ; Coned. 
Constantin.  5,  6;  Gregor,  ii.  epist.  54;  Baron.  Annal.  Ann. 
57;  Prat  col.  Elench.  Hard.;  Sander.  Hceres.  c.  63  and  79. 

AGA'RIC  (Z?<rf.)  sfoptak,  another  name  for  the  Mushroom, 
the  Agaricus  of  Linntcus,  which  grows  on  oaks,  or  the 
roots,  and  is  either  male  or  female.  The  former  is  used  in 
dyeing,  and  the  latter  in  medicine,  [vide  Agaricum  and 
Agaricus ] 

AGARICCMDES  (Bot.)  a sort  of  Fungus  like  the  Agaric. 
AGA'RICUM  (Z?oi.)  *y«p*i»,  Agaric ; a plant,  so  called 
from  the  town  of  Agaria,  in  Sarmatia.  It  is  reckoned  of 
a warm  and  astringent  quality,  good  for  the  gripes,  crudi- 
ties, fractures,  and  the  like.  Dios  cor.  1.  3,  c.  1 ; Ptin. 

I.  25,  c.  9 ; Gal.  de  Simpl.  Med.  Fac.  1.  6,  c.  5 ; Or  Has. 
Med.  Collect.  I.  15,  c.  1 ; Act.  Tetrab.  4,  serm.  1,  c.  81  ; 
Paul  /Eginet . 1.  5,  c.  64;  Act.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  5,  c.  12  ; 

J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant. ; C.  Bauh.  Pin.  / Raii  Hist.  Plant. 
Sfc. 

AGA'RICl.’S  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  24  Crypto - 
gamia , Order  Fungi . Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

Generic  Character.  Pileus.  gills  underneath,  composed 
of  lamina,  differing  in  substance  from  the  rest  of  the 
plant ; seeds  numerous  between  the  two  lamina. 

Species . The  genus  Agaricus  may  be  divided  into,  1 . Those 
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whose  stem  is  surrounded  with  a ring  and  curtain,  [vide 
fungi)  2.  Those  having  a stem  with  a curtain,  but  no 
ring.  3.  Those  whose  stem  is  annulate  without  a wrap- 
per. 4.  Those  without  stem  or  wrapper.  5.  Those 
with  a funnel  form,  or  oblique  can.  6.  Those  with  a 
cap  halved,  and  stem  lateral.  7.  Those  with  a coria-  ^ 
ceous  cap  and  gills.  8.  Those  with  a cap  striate  and 
plaited.  9.  Those  with  the  cap  opjke  and  conic. 

AGAS'YLLIS  (Bot ) a shrub,  which,  according 

to  Dioscorides,  produces  the  Gum  Ammoniac.  Dioscor. 

I.  8,  c.  98. 

A 'GATE  (Min.)  hx.ttr%t  a precious  stone,  first  found  in 
Sicily,  which  is  variegated  with  veins  and  clouds  that  form  I 
different  figures,  from  which  it  derived  different  names, 
[vide  Achates')  It  is  composed  of  chrystal  debased  by 
earth,  and  formed,  not  by  repeated  incrustations  round  a 
nucleus,  but  by  a simple  concretion. 

Agate  (3/rcA.)  a stone  of  the  agate  kind  engraven  by  art, 
which,  umong  antiquarians,  constitutes  a species  of  antique 
gems. 

AG ATHOPH Y'LLUM  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  11 
Dodeeandria,  Order  1 Momenta. 

Genrric  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  very  small. — Cor.  pe- 
tals six. — Stasi.  filaments  twelve;  anthers  roundish. — 
Fist.  germ  superior;  stifle  very  short ; stigma  pubescent. 
— Per.  drup-  somewhat  globose ; seed  a nut,  somewhat 
globose  ; the  kernel  convex. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Agatkophifilum  aromali- 
cunt.  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

AGA'V'E  fflu/.)  from  admirable  ; a genus  of  plants,  I 

Class  8 tleiandria , Order  1 Monngynia. 

Genrric  Character.  Cal.  none. — Con.  one-pctalled  ; bar-  { 
der  six- parted  ; parts  lanceolate. — St  am  . Jilamcnts  fili-  : 
form  ; anthers  linear. — Pist.  germ  oblong;  style  filiform;  ; 
stigma  headed.  — Per.  capsule  oblong;  seeds  numerous. 
Specres.  Plants  of  this  tribe  are  mostly  shrubs,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  the — Agave  Americana,  aloe.  Sfc. 
American  Agave — Agave  Virginias , sen  subcaulescens, 
Virginian  Agave,  native  of  Cuba,  dec.  J.  Bnuh.  Hist . • 
Plant  ; Ger.  Herb. ; Park.  Theat.  Bot. ; Kaii  Hist. 
Plant.  ; Linn.  Spec.  Plant . 

AGE  (My.)  vide  /Etas. 

Age  { Ant.)  vide  Adas. 

Age  fCAron.)  any  period  or  limit  of  time  which,  for  the  con- 
venience of  chronology  and  history,  is  distinguished  by 
events  that  have  happened  in  the  world.  The  generality 
of  chronologers  agree  in  making  seven  ages,  or  periods, 
that  is,  six  ages  before  Christ,  and  one  after:  but  they 
differ  as  to  the  division  of  these  periods.  The  following  is 
the  division  according  to  Usher. 

Ages  of  the  World. 

I.  From  the  creation  of  the  world  until  the  deluge,  1656, 
which  contains  1656  years. — 2.  From  the  deluge  till  the 
time  of  the  departure  of  Abraham  to  the  land  of  Canaan, 
20H3,  which  contains  427  years.  Gen.  xi.  31,  32. — I 
3.  From  the  time  of  Abraham  to  the  departure  of  the  | 
children  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  2153,  which  contains  430  j 
years.  Exod.  xii.  29,  30,  31 . 37. 41 . 51.;  Sum.  xxxiii.  3.  j 
— 4.  From  the  departure  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  i 
Egypt  to  the  fourth  year  and  second  month  of  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  2992,  containing  479  years.  1 Kings  vi.  I . 
37;  2 Chrun.  iii.  2. — 5.  From  the  reign  of  Solomon  to  the  | 
captivity,  8416,  which  contains  424  years.— 6.  From  i1 
the  cuptivity  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  4000,  which  con- 
tains 584  years.— 7.  From  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  pre-  ; 
sent  period. 

Age  (Law)  that  special  time  when  men  or  women  are  enn-  | 
bled  to  do  what,  for  want  of  years,  they  are  prohibited  n 
doing  : thus,  twelve  is  the  age  for  taking  the  oath  of  altc-  1 


giance  in  a leet ; fourteen,  or  for  a woman  twelve,  the  age 
of  discretion,  for  consenting  to  a marriage,  or  choosing  a 
guardian  ; twenty-one  the  full  age.  A person  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one  may  make  a purchase ; but,  at  his  full 
age,  he  may  agree  or  disagree  to  it.  Fourteen  is  the  ago 
by  law  to  be  a witness,  although  a child  of  nine  years  of 
age  has,  in  some  cases,  been  admitted  to  give  evidence. 
No  one  can  be  chosen  member  of  parliament  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one ; ordained  as  a priest  before  the  age  of 
twenty-four;  nor  be  u bishop  before  thirty.  1 Inst.  78.— 
Age  prier , in  Latin  trial  ii  precaiiot  when  an  action  being 
brought  against  a person  under  age  for  lands  which  he  hath 
by  descent,  he,  by  petition  or  motion,  shows  the  matter 
to  the  court,  and  prays  that  the  motion  may  be  staid  till  he 
is  of  full  age. 

Age  of  the  Moon  (Asfron.)  the  number  of  days  elapsed  since 
the  last  new  moon. 

Age  of  a Horse  ( Vet.)  is  known  by  his  teeth,  hoof,  coat, 
tail,  and  cars. 

Age  of  a Hart  (Hunt.)  is  judged  by  the  furniture  of  his 
head. 

I*  Age  of  Trees  (Bot.)  is  commonly  judged  by  the  number  of 
circles  which  appear  on  the  trunk  or  stock  of  a tree  cut 
perpendicularly. 

A*GELA  (Ant.)  assemblies  of  boys  in  Crete  so  called.  Ccel. 
Jlhodig.  1.  18,  c.  26. 

AGE’L/EUS  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  the  coarsest 

sort  of  bread. 

AGE'MA  a choice  band  of  soldiers,  mostly 

cavalry,  among  the  Macedonians,  answering  to  the  Roman 
legioi,  of  which  Livy  makes  mention,  in  speaking  of  the 
! army  of  Antiochus,  " Addita  his  ala  millc  ferine  equitum, 
agenia  earn  vocubant,’’  I.  37,  c.  40 ; and  in  another  place, 
“ Delecta  deinde  et  viribus,  ct  robore  cetatis  cx  ornni  cas 
tratoruiu  numero  duo  crant  agemata ; hanc  ipsi  legionem 
vocubant,”  1.  42,  c.  51.  It  is  also  spoken  of  by  other 
authors.  Diotinr.  1.  19,  C.  28  ; Arrian.  AlexamL  ExpetL 
1.  3,  Ac  ; (Jin nt.  Curt.  1 4,  c.  13;  Sutdas.  ; Ctrl.  Ilhodig. 
Ant.  Led.  1.  21.  c.  31,  Ac. 

AGEMO’GI.ANS  (Pol.)  vide  Agiamoglani. 

AGE'NDA  (Ecc.)  the  office  or  service  of  the  church. — 
Agenda  mnlutrna  rt  respertina , morning  and  evening 
prayers. — Agenda  Diet,  the  office  of  the  da y.— Agenda 
M'irtuornm , the  service  for  the  dead,  i.  c.  offices  or 
masses  for  the  dead. 

Agenda  is  also  the  name  of  the  book  which  contains  the 
ritual  or  church  service  of  the  Romish  church. 

Ages  da  (Com.)  I.  A pocket  or  memorandum  book,  in 
which  a merchant  sets  down  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  day. 
2.  A pocket  almanack  which  a merchant  carries  with  him 
for  ascertaining  dates. 

| AGENE'SlA  {Med.)  vide  Atsaphrodisia, 

I AGENFRI'DA  (/.mo)  the  true  Lord  or  owner  of  any  thing. 
Leg.  I net.  a pud  liromplon. 

' A'GENIIINE  ( A refund.)  familiaris  seu  famulus  domes  tiau  : 
he  who  lay  a third  night  at  an  inn,  and  was  called  a third 
night  awnhide,  for  whom  his  host  was  answerable  if  he 
committed  any  offence.  “ Item  secundum  nntkiuum  con- 
suctudinem  dici  potent  dc  familia  cujus  qui  hospilatus 
fuer it  cum  alio  per  tres  nodes : quiu  prima  node  dici 
poterit  ukeath,  i.  e.  incognitos;  secuuda  vero  (just,  i. e. 
nospes  ; tertia  node  hogen  hyne,  i.  e.  familiaris.”  Leg. 
Ed.  Confess,  apud  Brampton. 

I!  AGE  NOR  IDES  (Ant.)  a patronymic  for  the  descendant* 
of  Agenor.  particularly  Cadmus,  (hid.  Met,  1.  3,  v.  8. 

| A'GEnT  (Phy.)  Agens , ri  knm*  ; any  thing  having  the  power 
to  act  on  another  object,  as  cold. — Agent  univocal  is 
that  which  produces  an  effect  of  the  same  kind  and  de- 
nomination as  itself. — Agent  equivocal  is  that  which  pro- 
duces an  effect  of  a different  kind  from  itself. 
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Agent,  natural  or  physical  {Met.)  that  which  is  determined 
by  the  author  of  nature  to  produce  a univocal,  or  one 
sort  of  effect,  with  an  incapacity  to  produce  the  contrary 
thereto,  as  the  fire,  which  only  heats,  but  does  not  cool. 

• — Agent,  free  or  voluntary , that  which  may  equally  do 
one  thing,  or  the  contrary  to  that,  not  acting  from  any 
predeter  * ination,  but  from  choice,  such  as  man,  or  the 
rationul  part  of  him,  the  soul. 

Agent  (Cow.)  one  who  is  commissioned  to  take  care  of 
the  business  of  another,  as  agent  to  the  several  regiments 
of  the  army,  agents  for  taxes.  Sec. — Agents  of  the  Bank  and 
Exchange,  officers  in  France  for  transacting  the  business 
of  Exchange  between  the  Bankers  and  Merchants. 

Agent  (Pol.)  a person  in  the  service  of  Government,  who, 
in  a foreign  country,  superintends  the  concerns  of  the 
nation  that  are  entrusted  to  him. 

Agent,  army  (MU.)  a person  in  the  civil  department  of  the 
army  between  the  paymaster  general  and  the  paymaster  | 
of  tJie  regiment,  through  whom  every  regimental  concern  | 
of  a pecuniary  nature  is  transacted.  He  is  obliged  to  j 
give  securities  to  government. — Half- pay  agent , a person  J 
named  or  appointed  by  an  officer  on  hnlf-pay  to  receive  > 
his  allowance. — Agent , among  the  French,  is  the  person 
who  is  entrusted  with  the  interior  economy  of  a regiment,  ] 
troop,  or  company. 

Agent.  Navy  [Mur.)  a person  on  shore  employed  by  officers 
and  seamen  to  manage  their  concerns  in  regard  to  their 
pay.  prize-money,  Ac.— Agent  victualler,  an  officer  sta- 
tioned at  a royal  port  to  regulate  the  victualling  of  the 
king's  ships. 

Agent  and  Patient  (Liitr)  when  one  person  is  both  the  doer 
, of  the  thing,  and  the  party  to  whom  it  is  done,  as  when  a 
woman  endows  herself  with  the  best  part  of  her  husbands 
possessions. 

AuE'NTES  in  rebus  (PrJit.)  officers  at  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  had  the  direction  of  all  the  public  car- 
riages, of  the  couriers,  of  the  journeys  of  the  emperor  and  j 
his  household.  Sec.  AureL  Viet,  de  Casar.  c.  39 ; Hieron.  j 
in  A folia  m. ; Pancirol.  Notit.  Dig.  Imp.  Orient,  c.  65.  I 

AGER  (Ant.)  a field,  land,  lands,  or  country,  so  called,  ac-  j 
cording  to  Varro,  from  ago,  to  act,  because  work  is  done  ; 
in  fields.  The  Augurs  distinguished  the  country  round  | 
Koine  into  the — Ager  Ilomanus,  so  called  from  the  city  l 
of  II ome.— Ager  ( labinius , from  the  town  Gabinium. — 
Ager  jieregrintis , from  pergo,  or  pmgrrdior,  because  they 
went  out  of  the  Ager  Romanies  into  it. — Ager  hosticus , 
from  hostis,  an  enemy. — Ager  in  cert  us,  because  it  was 
doubtful  to  which  of  the  four  above-mentioned  it  be- 
longed. To  these  may  be  added  other  distinctions,  as  the 
—Ager  areijinus  or  arcifinalis,  from  arceo , to  keep  off,  j 
because  it  was  fitted  to  keep  off  an  enemy. — Ager  oc-  j 
cupatorius,  from  occupo,  to  seize,  because  it  was  taken 
possession  of  by  force  of  arms. — Ager  assignatus,  land 
portioned  out. — Ager  compascuus,  common  for  the  cattle, 
also  called  ager  scripturartus,  because  it  was  entered  in  the 
books  of  the  Homan  publicans  or  tax-gatherers. — Ager 
decumanus,  glebe  or  tithe  land,  so  called  because  a tenth 
of  the  produce  was  paid  to  the  Censors. — Ager  solutus, 
fields  not  hedged  or  walled  in. — Ager  vectignlis , lands 
taken  from  an  enemy  that  paid  a certain  annual  tribute ; 
they  were  also  called  Ager  puUicus  when  occupied  by 
Roman  colonists.  Cato  de  Re  Rust.  c.  142;  I'arro  dr 
Lingua  Lot.  I.  4,  c.  4 ; Cic.  Top.  c.  3 ; de  Offic . I.  1,  c.  7, 
Ac. ; Ilygin.  de  Limit.  Const  it.  p.  203,  Ac. ; Tacit.  Ger- 
man. c 29;  Front  in.  de  Agror.  Qualiiat Fest.  de  Verb. 
Signif. ; Iiid.  Orig.  1.  15,  c.  13;  Turnrb.  Adver . 1.1, 
c.  6 ; Manut.  Robert  ell  us,  Sfc.  apud  Grecv.  Thes.  Antitj  . 
vol.  iii.  Ac. 

AGE'RASY  (Med.)  hymneU,  from  *,  priv.  and  yS***,  old 
age  ; a vigorous  old  age. 
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AGEKATOTDES  (/tof)  from  ageratum,  a species  of  ths 
Eupatorium  of  Linnrcus. 

AGERATUM  ( Bot .)  tlytfirm,  |.  e.  pen  non  senescent, 
not  growing  old,  Sweet  Maudlin ; a plant  so  called,  ac- 
cording to  Fliny,  because  its  flower  does  not  decay  soon. 
JMtfr.l.  4,  c.  59;  Plin.  1.  27,  c«  4. 

Ageratum,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants ; 
Class  19  Syngenetia,  Order  1 Poly  gam  tn  .Equalis. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common  oblong.— Cor.  com- 
pound uniform;  corollets  hermaphrodite;  proper  mono- 
petalous. — St  am.  filaments  capillary;  anther  cylindric. 
— Fist,  germ  oblong ; style  filiform ; stigmas  two. — Feb. 
none;  cali/i  unchanged  ; seeds  solitary;  receptacle  naked. 
Species.  The  species  are — Ageratum  conyzoides,  Eupa- 
torium humite  Africanum , seu  Americanum,  Sfc.  seu 
Conyza,  Sfc.  Hairy  Ageratum;  an  annual,  native  of 
America- — Ageratum  ciliare,  seu  Centaurium  ciliare,  SfC. 
native  of  the  East  Indies  — Ageratum  tali  folium,  an 
annual,  native  of  Peru.  J.  Bauhin.  Hist.  Plant. ; C. 
Bauhin.  Pin.  Theat.  Bot.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.f 
Raii  Hi<t.  Plant. i Tourn.  Inst.  Herb.;  Boerh.  Ind.  Plant. 

Ageratum  is  also  a name  for  the  Achillea  ageratum;  the 
Athatiasia  annua;  the  Conyza  HnifbUn ; the  Eupatorium 
ageratoides ; and  the  Senrcio  abrotanifoliis  of  Lin  nor  us. 
Ger.  Herb.;  Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  Corner,  de  Plant.  Epit. ; 
Tournef.  Instil. 

AGE'KATUS  lapis  {Min.)  ’Ay a stone  used  by 
cobblers  to  polish  women's  shoes.  It  is  esteemed  iliscussive 
and  astringent.  Gal.  dc  Med.  facil.  Parab.  c.  18;  0 ribas. 
Med.  Collect.  I.  15,  c.  1 ; Paul.  .Kg i net.  de  Re  Med.  1. 7,  c.  3. 

AGETORFON  (Ant.)  dy^re^t i«»,  a Grecian  festival  men- 
tioned by  Ilesychius. 

AGE  vita  ( Med .)  an  antidote  used  for  procuring  longevity. 
Mtjrep . de  Antidot.  c.  500. 

AGETJSTIA  (Med.)  from  «,  priv.  and  yiw^wu,  to  taste;  a 
term  used  for  fasting. 

AGGER  (Ant.)  I.  The  middle  and  more  elevated  part  of  a 
military  way,  formed  by  the  eoaggeratio , or  heaping  of  the 
stones  and  strata.  2 The  mound  of  earth  raised  for  a rampart 
to  a town.  I'arro  de  Ling.  Lot.  1.  4,  c.  32,  et  Seal,  in  Karr. 

AGGE'STUM  Terra  (Ant.)  %***,  a grave  made  of  earth, 
which  served  formerly  instead  of  a tomb.  Solin.  aputl 
Salmas,  p.  1219. 

AGGISU'KD-BUND  (Cow.)  vide  Aggoued-bund. 

AGGLUT1 N A'NTi  A ( Med. ) ngglutinants  or  agglutinating, 
medicines  that  tend  to  the  healing  or  reunion  of  parts  that 
are  separated.  Paul.  . Eginet . de  Re  Med.  I.  3,  c.  22,  Ac. 

AGGLLT1N  ArNO  Pilorum  (Med.)  reducing  the  hairs  of 
the  eyelids  that  grow  inwards  to  their  natural  order.  Act. 
Tel  mb  2,  serm.  3,  c.  681. 

AGGLUTINATION  (Med.)  from  ad  and  glutino ; the  re- 
union of  any  separated  parts  of  the  body,  [vide  Prosthesis] 

Agglutination  (Ad/on.)  the  meeting  of  two  or  more  stars 
in  the  same  part  of  the  zodiac,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
understood,  the  seeming  coalition  of  several  stars  so  as  to 
form  a nebulous  star. 

AGGO'UED-BUND  (Cow.)  the  best  of  the  six  sorts  of 
silks  that  are  gathered  in  the  great  Mogul’s  dominions. 

AGGREGATE  (Bot.)  from  aggrego,  aggregates  or  collec- 
tives; an  epithet  for  the  forty-eighth  order  in  Linnaeus* 
natural  arrangement,  including  the  aggregate  flowers  pro- 
perly so  called. 

Aggregate  glandular  (Med.)  small  glands  supposed  to  be 
lodged  in  the  cellular  coat  of  the  intestines. 

AGGREGATE  (Phy.)  aggregatum,  from  aggrego , to  as- 
semble together ; the  whole  sum  or  mass  resulting  from 
the  collection  of  several  small  things  into  one  body. 

Aggregate  (Bot.)  aggregate,  from  aggrego,  to  collect  or 
assemble  ; an  epithet  applied  to  the  flower  which  has  some 
part  of  the  fructification  common  to  several  florets : the 
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part  which  serve*  as  a bond  to  the  rest  is  either  the  recep-  , 
taclc  or  the  calyx  t and  the  partial  or  component  flower  is  | 
called  the  Jlosculc  or  floret  of  Aggregate  flowers.  There 
are  seven  kinds;  namely,  1.  The  Umbellate;  2-  The 
Cymose;  3.  The  Compound;  4.  The  Aggregate,  properly 
so  called,  having  a dilated  receptacle,  and  the  florets  on 
peduncles,  as  Sea  biota,  Knautia , CcjJialanthus,  Globularia, 
&c. ; 5.  The  Amentaceous;  6.  The  Glumosc,  as  the 
grasses  ; 7.  The  Spadiceous,  as  the  palms,  also  Calla , Dra - 
contium,  Pot  hot , Arum , Zostera , SfC. 

Aggregate  is  also  an  epithet  for  the  bud,  gemma  ; bristle, 
seta ; root,  radix:  a bud  is  aggregate  when  many  stand 
close  together,  as  in  Zanthoxylum  fraxineum  ; a bristle  is 
aggregate  when  many  are  joined  together ; a root  is  aggre- 
gate  when  several  bulbs  are  connected  together  at  the 
base. 

AGGREGATION  ( Phy.)  a species  of  union  by  which 
several  things  that  have  no  natural  dependance  or  connec- 
tion one  with  another  are  collected  together  so  as  to  form 
one  mass. 

AGGRE'SSES  (Iler.)  vide  Pellet. 

AGGRE’STEIN  (Falcon-)  a disease  in  hawks  proceeding 
from  a sharp  humour. 

AGHE'USTIA  (Med.)  from*,  priv.  and  yi  </*«•«»,  to  taste; 
defect  or  loss  of  taste,  a genus  of  diseases,  Class  Locales , 
Order  Dusesthiet,  in  Cullen**  Nosology. 

AGIAMO'GLANS  (Polii.)  untaught  Christian  children, 
who,  being  taken  while  young,  are  instructed  by  the 
Turkish  officers  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  made  | 
janizaries.  Ricaut.  Turk . Emp.  1.1,  c.  10. 

AGI'LD  (Late)  exempt  from  the  customary  fine  or  penalty,  j 

A'GILER  (Archaol.)  an  observer  or  informer. 

AGfLLA'RIUS  (Archetol.)  an  Ivey  ward,  berdsward,  or  j 
keeper  of  cattle  in  a common  field,  who  is  sworn  at  the 
Lords’  court  by  solemn  oath. 

A'GIO  (Com.)  a Venetian  word  for  assistance,  signifies  i[ 
ulso,  the  Exchange  or  difference  between  the  Rank-  I 
money  and  Current-money  or  Cash,  as  when  a merchant  J 
stipulates  to  receive  for  lus  goods  100  livres  bank-money, 
or  105  cash  or  current-money;  the  Agio  is  said  to  be 
5 per  cent.  Agios  vary  in  every  place,  and  at  different 
times  in  the  same  place : at  Venice  it  is  of  two  kinds ; 
namely — Agio  constant , or  Rank-Agio,  which  is  20  per  j 
cent. — Fluctuating  Agio,  which  is  from  120  to  128,  and  I 
is  also  called  sopragto,  because  it  is  calculated  on  the 
Rank-money  after  the  first  agio  is  added. 
AGIOSYM.VNDRUM  (LVc.)  from  holy,  and  raMM*,  | 
to  signify ; a wooden  instrument  used  by  the  Greek 
churches,  and  others,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks, 
fur  calling  together  assemblies  of  the  people. 

A'GJOTAGE  (Com.)  a French  word  for  usury. 

AGl'ST  (Lira?)  from  the  Saxon  gipce,  a bed  or  biding  place; 
taking  in  the  cattle  of  strangers  to  feed  in  the  King's 
forest.  Chart,  dc  Foresta.  9 Hen.  111. ; Manta.  For.  i 
Laws,  c.  11,  &c. 

AGPSTER  (Law)  Gist-Taker , or  Agislator , the  officer  ap- 
pointed to  lake  cattle  into  the  King's  forest.  Manw.  For.  i 
Lares,  c.  11,  Ac. 

AGl'ST  AGE  (Law)  or  agistment,  Agistamentum,  from  the 
French  geyser,  gister,  in  Latin, /acere,  to  lie;  because  the  cal- 
tic  arc  levant  and  couchant  while  they  arc  on  the  land.  1 . The 
taking  other  men's  cattle  on  one's  own  ground  at  a certain  I 
rate  per  week.  2 Inst.  613.  2,  The  profit  from  such  ! 

feeding  or  pasturage.  3.  The  agistment  of  sea-banks  is 
where  lands  arc  charged  with  a tribute  to  keep  out  the  sea. 

AG1TATION  (Phi/.)  a brisk  intestine  motion  excited 
among  the  particles  of  a body ; thus  fire  agitates  the  sub- 
tlest particles  of  bodies. 

Agitation  (Med.)  the  evercise  of  the  body,  as  from  riding, 
which  agitate*  the  whole  system  in  a salutary  manner. 


I Agitation  (Law)  a git  alio  animalium  in  Foresta  ; the  drift 
I of  beasts  in  the  Forest.  Leg.  Forest. 

AGITATO  (Mus.)  Italian,  signifying  in  a rapid  manner, 
i.  e.  a rapid  and  broken  style  of  performing. 

AGITATO'RES  (Ant.)  charioteers,  particularly 

those  who  drove  the  chariots  at  the  game*.  Ctc.  ad  Attic. 
1. 13,  ep.  21  ; Buleng.  dc  Circ. 

AciTATonss  (Archaol.)  a name  given  to  players  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  who  were  forbidden  church  communion : “ De 
agitatoribus  qui  fideles  sunt,  placuit  nuamdiu  agitant  a 
cummunionc  separari."  Cone.  Arel.  Sub.  Sylv. 

A'GITATORS  (Polit.)  1.  Persons  chosen,  in  the  time  of  the 
rebellion,  out  of  every  regiment,  to  sit  in  council,  and 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  parliament  army.  2.  Confidential 
persons  employed  to  mix  with  their  fellow  subjects  or 
comrade*  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  their  views  and 
turning  informers. 

AGLA'SPIDES  (Ant.)  a regiment  of  soldiers  among  the 
Romans,  so  called  from  splendid,  and  me**,  a 

shield ; i.  e.  from  the  splendour  of  their  shields.  Liv . 
1.  44,  e.  41. 

AfGLET8  (Rot.)  or  Aglceds,  pendants  which  hang  on  the 
tip  end  of  chives  and  threads,  as  tulips,  roses,  &c. 
Grew.  A not.  of  Plants. 

A'GLITHES  (Rot.)  »yju0«;  the  divisions  or  segments  of  a 
head  of  garlic,  which  are  usually  called  the  cloves.  Hip- 
pocrat.  de  Morb.  Mul.  I.  2. 

AGLUTITION  (Med.)  from  a,  priv.  and  gluiio , to  swallow ; 

a difficulty  or  impediment  in  swallowing. 
i A'GME  (Surg.)  from  *>•»,  to  break;  the  Greek  name 

j for  a fracture. 

I A'GMEN  (Ant.)  a Roman  army  in  march  ; so  called  from 
ago,  to  act,  in  distinction  from  the  acies,  or  array  drawn 
up  in  battle  array.  The  Agmen  was  divided  into  the — 
Agmen  primum,  the  troops  in  the  front,  answering  to  our 
van-guard,  which  were  the  Hastati,  or  spearsmen. — Agmen 
i medium,  the  troops  in  the  centre,  or  the  main-guard,  which 

I were  the  Prineipes. — Agmen  post  remum,  the  troops  in  the 

rear,  or  the  rear-guard,  wliicli  consisted  of  the  Triarii,  or 
veterans. — Agmen  longum,  an  army  marching  in  single  files. 
— Agmen  pilot  uni,  an  army  in  dose  ranks  and  files,  having 
a narrow  front ; so  called  either  from  its  form,  or  because 
the  front  ranks  consisted  of  javelin  men. 

Virg.  A !«.  1.  12,  v.  121. 

piemt 

Agutina  m funduni  pnrtu.  - 

— Agmen  quadrat nm,  a squadron  or  battalion ; so  called 
from  its  form  approaching  to  the  figure  of  a square. 
Polyb.  I.  6,  c.  38 ; Frottlin.  Strata g.  I.  1 , c.  6 ; hid. 
Orig.  1.  9,  c.  3 ; V tget.  de  Re  Mil.  1.  3,  c.  21 ; Salmas  dr 
Re  Mil.  c.7;  Ramus,  de  Milit.  Ctrtar  a pud  Grav.  Thesaur. 
Antiq.  Roman,  vol.  10,  &C. 

.VGNACAT  (Red.)  a tree  growing  about  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  resembling  a pear  tree.  Raii  Hist.  Plant. 
A'GNAIL  (Med.)  a sore  slip  of  skin  at  the  root  of  the  nail. 
AGNA'NTHUS  (Rot.)  (he  (Jomulia  pyramidata  of  Linnteu*. 
l Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Plant. 

, AGNATA  (Rot.)  vide  Adnata. 

AGNATI  (Ant.)  kindred ; so  called  because,  agnoscunturti.e. 
they  are  reckoned  the  first  in  the  line  of  relationship,  and 
stand  in  the  son’s  stead  in  default  of  male  issue.  The 
Agnati  are  on  the  fathers  side,  in  distinction  from  the 
Cognati  on  the  mother’s  side,  the  AJfmes  who  are  allied  by 
marriage,  and  the  Propitious  or  relations  in  general. 
August,  de  Leg.;  Sigon . de  Som.  Roman.  S/c.  a pud  Grav. 
Thes.  Antiq.  Roman,  vol  2,  8,  &c. 

AGNATION  (Law)  that  relation  by  blood  which  is  be- 
tween such  males  as  are  descended  From  the  same  father  ; 
in  distinction  from  cognation,  or  consanguinity,  which  in- 
cludes the  descendants  from  females. 
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A'GNIL  (Dot.)  the  Indigqfera  tinetoria  of  Linnicufi. 

AGNI'NA  mcmbrnnn  (Aunt.)  or  Pellicula;  a membrane 
which  involves  the  fertus. 

AGNITION  (Poet.)  'ixtytmru,  recognition;  a part  of  the' 
fable  in  an  epic  poem,  as  the  agnition  of  Ulysses  in  the  ; 
Odyssey.  Aristut.  de  Poet.  c.  16. 

AGNOIA  (Med.)  «•/♦«**.  from  «,  priv.and  y *«*■**,  to  know;  | 
privation  of  knowledge,  or  losing  the  recollection  ol  our  j 
friends,  in  consequence  of  a fever.  Hippocrat.  P rad  id . i 
I.  1 , Sf  GaL  Comm.  2. ; Foes.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat. 

AGNOIEIVE  (Fee.)  my*+«t*<,  from  »y »•»«*,  to  be  ignorant 
of ; a name  for  two  different  sects  of  heretics.  1 . A sect 
of  the  fourth  century,  who  called  in  question  the  omni- 
science of  God.  Socrat.  Ecdes.  Hist.  1.5,  c.  24:  iSoamt. 
Hist.  1.  C,  c.  26;  Nicephor.  1.  12,  c.  30;  PrateoL  Flench,  i 
Htcret.  2.  A sect  of  the  sixth  century,  who  denied  that 
Christ  knew  the  day  of  judgment.  They  ore  probably  but  ( 
one  and  the  same  sect,  avowing  different  doctrines  at 
different  times.  Johann.  Damascen . de  Hares. ; Nicephor . 
Ecctes.  1.  18,  c.  45. 

AGNOMEN  (/In/.)  from  ad , and  Nomen,  quasi  nccedens 
nomen  ; a name  or  title  affixed  to  a name  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction ; as,  Africanus,  the  agnomen  of  Scipio,  who  con- 
quered Africa.  It  is  the  last  of  the  three  among  the 
Roman  names,  [vide  At<jwu*«] 

AGNUS  castus  (Dot.)  a tree  so  called,  from  chaste 

because  the  chaste  matrons  used  to  sleep  upon  it  during 
the  Thesmophoria,  or  feast  of  Cere*.  It  is  more  commonly 
called  A»y*<«4r«{,  osier,  front  the  toughness  of  its  rods.  Hip- 
pocrat. de  Morb.  Mid.  1.  1 ; Nicnnd.  Theriac.  V.  71  ; Dios- 
cor.  1. 1,  c.  135;  Plin.  I.  24,  c.  19;  Gal.  de  Simpl.  Med. 
Fac.  1. 16;  F.ustath.  ad  II.  1.  1 1 ; Act.  Tetrab.  1.  serm.  1. 

Agnus  castus,  in  the  Linnten  System,  the  Vitex  Agnus  castus,  \ 
or  the  Chaste  Tree.  Gtr.  Herb. ; Park . Thrat.  Dot. — ; 
Agnus  Scythicus , the  Scythian  Lamb,  described  by  Kircher 
and  others  as  a plant  betwixt  the  vegetable  and  the  animal, 
has  been  discovered  to  be  a fern  cut  into  the  shaj>e  of  a 
lamb,  for  the  purposes  of  deception.  Kirch.  Art  Magna. ; 
Kttcmf.  Amcenit.  Fxot. 

Agnus  Dei  ( Ecc ) the  figure  of  the  Holy  Lamb  holding 
the  cross,  stamped  upon  a piece  of  white  wax  of  an  oval 
form,  and  consecrated  by  the  pope.  Alcuin.  de  Divin. 
Oflic. ; Cercm.  Rom.  1.  1,  sect.  7 ; Baron.  Anna/.  ann(  58. 

AGOGE  (M«j.)  *v ■*-/'»  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
Melopeia.  Fuel.  lib.  de  Mus.  Art. 

Aooc.e.  (Med.)  1 . The  order  and  tenor  of  a thing,  as  the  pro- 
cedure of  a distemper,  or  the  course  of  a man's  life.  Hip- 

- poerat.  Epidem • 1.7;  Gal.  ad  Gtauc.  1.2.  2.  The  state 
and  disposition  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Hippo- 
crat.  Epidem . 1.  1,  &c.  and  Gal.  Com.;  Gorr.  Def.  Med. ; 
Foes.  (Jccnnom.  Hipjtocrat. ; Castell  Lex  Med. 

Agoge  ( Min.)  or  Agorae,  little  channels  through  which  the 
water  runs  from  gold  ore  that  1ms  been  washed  in  it,  and  in 
which  the  gold  is  deposited.  Plin . 1.  33,  c.  4. 

AGOMPHI'ASIS  (Med.)  from  *,  priv.  and  y a 
socket ; a disorder  in  the  teeth,  by  being  loose  in  the 
sockets.  Gorr,  Def.  Med. 

AGON  (./»/.)  »y**,  a Greek  name  for  any  contest,  but 
particularly  applied  to  the  public  games  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal contests  took  place. 

AGONA'LES  (Ant.)  priests  so  called,  which  were  added  by 
Tullus  Hostilius  to  the  number  of  the  Salii. 

AGO  NAT,  I A (Ant.)  festivals  in  Home,  celebrated  in  honor 
of  Janus,  or  Agonius,  on  the  11th  of  January,  the  2Ut  of 
May,  and  13tn  of  December,  t.5»  **/*?«»,  i,  e.  from 
the  games  and  contests  usually  celebrated  at  that  time, 
wherefore  called,  likewise,  Agonia,  according  to 
Ovid.  Fast.  l.v.  331. 

Ft  fir i if l mtfi/NW  dictbnt  Agonia  term*. 

Farr,  de  L.  L 1.5;  Macrob.  Saturn.  I.  lt  c,  4* 


AGONA'LIS  dies  (Ant.)  the  fourth  day  after  the  Nones 
and  nintli  day  of  the  month,  on  w hich  day,  when  the  feast 
of  Agonalia  was  celebrated,  a ram  was  sacrificed  to  Janus 
according  to 
Ovid.  Fast.  1.  1. 

Quatw’r  add/  din.  rhictm  n it  dint  Sems 
Janus  Agonalt  tuct  yiaudm  trit. 

AGONE  (Dot.)  anotlicr  name  for  the  Hyoscemus  niger  of 

( Linmcus. 

! AGONES  (Ant.)  the  priests  who  struck  the  victims  so 
called  from  the  ancient  custom  among  the  Homans  for  the 
priest  to  inquire  ttgone f i.  e.  shall  I strike?  Fest.  de  Sig- 
nif.  Verb. — Agones  Capitolini,  games  celebrated  every  fifth 
year  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  where  artists  of  every  descrip- 
tion used  to  contend.  It  was  instituted  by  Doimtian,  who 
assigned  a crown  of  oak  to  the  victors. 

Juven.  sat.  6,  v.  S86. 

.Is  Cayitvliuum  iltUrtl  1‘dlie  yun Twin 
bperare. 

Mart.  1.  4,  epig.  4*4. 

O mi  Tarpeiai  limit  GMliffW  fllffWS. 

Suet  on.  in  Dumit.  c.  4;  Schol.  in  Suet  on.  Scalig.  de  Emen - 
Hut.  Temp.  I.  5;  Panxin.  Fast.  1.  2 ; Rosin.  Antiq.  Roman . 

AGO'NIA  (Ant.)  the  same  as  Agonalia. 

Agonia  (Med.)  isytnU,  from  «,  priv.  and  an  offspring; 
a term  used  by  Hippocrates  for  sterility.  Hippoc.  Epidem. 

i 1.2. 

Agonia  (Med.)  uyo>ut,  agony  ; a struggle,  as  between  life 
and  death.  Gal.  de  Symptom.  Caus.  1.  2,  c.  5 ; Gorr.  Def. 
Med. 

AGONICLITAE  (Ecc.)  vide  Agonyclita. 

AGONI'STARCH  (Ant.)  he  who  took  charge  of  the  com- 
batants, that  they  might  be  exercised  previous  to  the 
contests.  This  office  is  mentioned  in  an  ancient  inscrip- 
tion quoted  by  Ligorius,  APOLLINI.  INVICTO  SA- 
CRUM Marcus  AURELIUS.  M arci  AUGiufi  LIBn/r« 
APOLLONIUS.  AGON ISTARC H A.  COMMOD1A- 
NUS.  Mercur.  de  Arte  Gymnast.  1.  1,  c.  12. 

AGONI'STICI  (Ecc.)  a name  piven  by  the  Dooatists  to 
those  whom  they  seul  about  in  the  country  to  seize  the 
Catholics. 

AGONTSTICUM  (Med.)  an  application  of  ex- 

cessively cold  water  in  case  of  fever.  Gal.  **f*  tb*p*c[** ; 
Paul,  i Kginet  de  Re  Med.  1.  2,  c.  30. 

AG  ON  IZ  A NTS  (Fee.)  certain  friars  in  Italy  who  assisted 
those  that  were  in  their  lost  agonies. 

AGONOS  (Med.)  from  «,  priv.  and  ■>»»««,  an  offspring; 

f barren.  J.  An  epithet  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  women 
who,  though  capable  of  breeding,  had  never  had  childrcri. 
Hipjfocrat.  Eg, idem.  I.  2.  2.  To  signify  equal,  as  applied  to 
days,  iymt  equal  days,  as  the  fourth  and  sixth,  on 

which  a crisis  is  not  to  be  expected,  in  distinction  from 
the  the  unequal  days,  as  the  third  or  seventh, 

when  the  crisis  commonly  happens.  Hippocrat.  Epidem. 
1.2.  sect.  6;  Gorr.  Defin.  Med.;  Foes . Occonom.  Hip- 
pocrat. 

AGONOTHE'TA  (Ant.)  iey*w#rT«,  from  iy«*,  and  mWi, 
i.  e.  Agon  is  dispositor  ; the  judge  at  the  games,  who  dis- 
tributed the  prizes.  Poll.  Onomast.  I.  3.  c.  30 ; Phnvori- 
nus  ; Hesychius ; Saidas.  # 

AGONYCLPT/E  (Ecc.)  from  a,  priv.  y*m,  the 

knee,  and  to  bend,  Agonyclites,  or  not  benders  of 

the  knee,  a sect  of  the  7tn  century,  who  objected  to 
kneeling  at  prayer.  Johann.  Damasc.  Htcres.  c.  91. 

AGOR.E'US  (Med.)  ay««rt<,  an  epithet  for  bread  that  is 

I very  coarse. 

I AGORA'NOMl  (Ant.)  Ay«p«  »«*•*,  Athenian  magistrates 

who  presided  over  the  market,  so  called  because  they  ad- 
ministered justice  in  the  or  forum.  They  answered 

II  to  the  .‘LdiJcs  or  iEditui  of  the  Romans,  and  were  chosen 

x 
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by  lot.  To  these  men  a certain  toll  vu  paid  by  all  the 
market  folks,  whence  Decsepoli*  U introduced  by  Aris- 
tophanes, demanding  an  eel  of  the  Bseotian  for  the  vi>.#< 
n*  *y i.  e.  the  toll  of  the  market. 

Ac  ham.  act  I,  SC.  4-. 

A‘v*|ii  t»Ah  »««V  ywi  /wm  if*n. 

They  were  ten  in  number,  five  for  the  city  and  five  for  the  ; 
Pineus,  and  had,  according  to  Theophrastus,  in  his  book 
De  Legibus,  to  see  that  no  one  was  wronged  in  the  murket. 
Plat,  de  Leg.  1.  G ; Lysins.Orat.  cant . Dardan  ; Artemidor. 
Oncirocrit.  T.  2,  c.  31  ; Harpocration  Lex  ; Meiers,  de  Pir. 

C.  4. 

A'GRA  Caramba  (Dot.)  an  odoriferous  wood  that  comes 
from  the  isle  of  I layman,  in  China. 

AGR.VRIA  Lex  (Ant.)  from  ogee,  land;  a law*  for  dis- 
tributing among  the  soldiers  the  land  gotten  by  con- 
quest. This  law  was  proposed  four  several  times,  i.  c. 
by  Spurius  Cassius,  Licinua  Stolo,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and 
lastly  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  prevailed,  by  hi*  intrigues,  in 
carrying  a measure  that  proved  fatal  to  the  republic. 
U.  C.  695.  B.C.  59.  Dionys.  1.8,  c.  69;  Cic.  de  Leg. 
and  Agrar.  contra  Hull.;  Liv.  1.  2,  c.  41,  6ic.  \ Plor.  1.  3, 
c.  3,  Ac. 

AGRA'Rl  E Stationcs  (Ant.)  a kind  of  advance  guard 
among  the  Romans,  that  was  posted  in  the  Reids.  Veget. 
de  He  Mil.  1.  3,  c.  8 ; A unman  Marcell.  I.  31,  c.  8 ; 
Tin  neb.  Adver.  1.  4,  c.  7. 

AGR  RAGE  (Com.)  a name  among  the  merchants  of  Bour- 
deaux  for  courtage  or  brokerage. 

AGREE'MENT  (Law.)  a joining  together  two  or  more 
mind*  in  any  thing  done  or  to  be  done. 

AGRE'STA  ( Med.)  the  juice  of  unripe  grape*. 
AGRE'STEN  (Chew.)  Acid  stone  Tartar. 

A'GRI  (/.ore)  urable  land*  in  the  common  field*. 

A'GRIA  (Dot.)  Holly,  the77rx  aqui/blium  of  Linnaeus. 
Aoria  (Med.)  a pustule  on  the  skin  ; so  called  on  account 
of  its  malignity,  from  the  Greek  wyp*;,  fierce.  CcL.  1.  5, 
c.  28. 

AGR1  A'MPELOS  (, Dot .)  from  wild,  and 

a vine ; the  wild  vine  or  Black  Briony,  the  Drionia  alba  of 
Linnaeus. 

AGRICULTURE,  from  ager , n field,  and  colo,  to  till,  may 
be  defined  the  cultivating  of  land,  for  the  benefit  of  man 
and  beast,  in  distinction  from  Horticulture,  which  is  the 
cultivation  of  gardens,  or  particular  portions  of  ground  for 
the  benefit  of  man  only.  Agriculture  is  divided  into 
Theoretical,  which  is  Agriculture  prope  rly  so  called  ; and 
Practical , which  is  called  Husbandry.  He  who  follows 
agriculture  as  a science  is  termed  an  Agriculturist ; and  he  | 
who  practices  husbandry  is  a Husbandman. 

Agriculture,  or  the  Theory  of  Agriculture. 

The  theory  of  agriculture  comprehends  the  nature  ami 
properties  of  lands,  the  different  sorts  of  plants  fitted  for 
it,  and  the  rotation  of  crops. 

Different  kinds  of  fuinds. 

* Land  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  soil  when  it*  qualities 
are  considered  as  a light  soil,  heavy  soil,  stiff  soil,  rich 
soil,  or  poor  soil. 

As  to  its  application.  Tamil  is  denominated — Meadow 
or  grass  lands , where  grass  is  allowed  to  grow*. — Pas- 
ture land , that  on  which  cattle  is  fed. — Arable  land, 
land  fit  for  ploughing. — Fallow  land , which  is  left  to 
lie  fallow,  or  without  a cron  for  u certain  time.— 
Wood-lands , or  lands  covered  with  wood,  which  are 
either  woods  having  trees  and  underwood;  or  groves 
having  only  timber.  — Pastures  are  either  up-lands 
which  are  never  overflowed  by  rivers,  marsh  lands  which 
lie  near  water,  or  Jenny  lands  which  receive  and  retain 


the  water  from  the  up  -land. — Fore-land  is  that  piece  of 
land  which  lies  to  seaward  in  marsh-land,  a — Garden  ii 
cultivated  for  domestic  use  and  pleasure, — Orchard  is  a 
species  of  garden  destined  for  fruit-trees. — Vineyard  is  a 
place  set  apart  for  the  growth  of  vines.— Hop-grounds, 
or  Hop-plantations,  for  the  growth  of  hops. — Planta- 
tions are  small  patches  of  trees  to  serve  lor  ornament, 
and — Surserirs  are  die  grounds  where  young  trees  are 
reared. — Lay  is  any  piece  of  land  laid  dow  n with  grass  : 
this  grass  is  called  the  sward , and  the  land  therefore  is 
named  alio  swanl-land.— A Field  is  any  portion  of  land 
arted  off  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture ; when  enclosed 
y a hedge  or  wall,  it  is  a close  or  enclosure , otherwise  it 
is  an  open-field.  The  fences  of  fields  are  either  ditches , 
with  or  without  an  embankment;  ha-has,  or  sunk  fences; 
palings,  or  timber  fences,  in  different  forms ; hedges, 
with  or  without  a ditch,  consisting  of  dead-hedges  formed 
of  stakes;  live-hedges , or  quickset-hedges,  planted  with 
the  quick  of  Whitethorn,  Blackthorn,  Holly,  Ac. 

Land  is  moreover  differently  denominated  according  to  the 
tenure  by  which  it  is  held;  namely, — Freehold,  if  free 
of  all  legal  incumbrances  ; and  the  person  holding  such 
land  is  a Freeholder  or  Land- Proprietor. — Copyhold,  if 
held  under  a copy  or  contract  with  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor;  and  the  person  so  holding  is  a Copy-holder.— 
Farm , if  it  be  held  by  a lease  or  contract  with  the  pro- 
prietor : the  person  letting  the  farm  is  called  the  Land- 
lord, and  the  person  hiring  is  the  Farmer  or  Tenant. 

Plants  of  different  Kinds. 

Plants  which  are  used  in  agriculture  serve  either  for  food 
or  commerce,  and  urc  distinguished  into  Culmiferous  and 
Leguminous.  The  fruit  or  seed  of  Culmiferous  plants  is 
corn  or  grain ; the  leaves  and  roots  of  Leguminous 
plants,  which  serve  as  food  for  man,  are  vegetables. 

Culmiferous  Plants  are  of  different  kinds,  namely — Wheat, 
trili:um,  which  grows  best  on  a stiff  or  clay-soil,  and  is 
sown  in  October,  [vide  Wheat) — Rye,  sc  calc,  which 
grows  best  in  a chalky  soil. — Burley,  hordenm , which 
requires  a mellow  soil,  rather  light  than  stiff,  und  is 
sown  in  April,  [vide  Barley ] — Oats,  avtna,  which  suc- 
ceed* in  most  soils,  even  the  poorest,  and  is  sown  in 
March. 

Leguminous  Plants  are  a*  follow  : — Potatoes,  Solatium  tu- 
berosum, which  are  planted  in  April.— Turnips,  Drassica 
rapn,  which  are  sown  in  June. — Pease,  pisum , sow  n in 
February. — Beaus,  Vicia Jaba,  sown  in  February. — Car- 
rots, daucui,  sown  in  March  or  April. — Parsnips,  pasti- 
naca,  in  Autumn. — Cabbages,  Drassica  oleracca,  in 
March  or  April. — Burnet,  potcrium,  recommended  as 
food  for  cuttle,  on  account  of  it*  being  an  evergreen,  is 
adapted  to  a poor  soil,  and  is  sown  in  March. — Beet, 
beta,  is  sown  in  March. 

Plants  which  arc  cultivated,  particularly  for  commerce, 
serve  various  purposes  besides  that  of  food.  They  are 
either  herb  neons  or  wanly. 

Herbaceous  Plants  of  this  sort,  are— Flax,  linum,  used  for 
the  making  cf  linen,  and  extracting  an  oil,  grows  on  a 
deep  sandy  oam. — Hemp,  ennnabu,  the  same. — Rape 
or  Cole-seed,  Drassica  nanus,  which  is  cultivated  for  its 
oil,  grows  any  where. — \Voad,  isalis , which  is  used  in 
dyeing,  is  cultivated  in  a blackish  heavy  mould.— Hops, 
humulus,  used  in  malt  liquor,  grow  in  a black  loose 
moor-soil. 

The  wooily  kind*  of  plants  are  either  Fruit-Trees,  or  Tim- 
ber-Trees The  two  most  important  sorts  of  fruit-trees 
arc  the  Apple,  from  which  Cyder  is  made;  and  the  Pear, 
which  vield*  Perry.  Among  the  timber-trees  are  the 
Oak,  Elm,  Ash,  Larch,  Ac.  which  are  each  spoken  of 
in  their  proper  places. 

Plants  which  grow  spontaneously,  and  are  therefore  hurt- 
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ful,  we  called  weeds,  such  as  the — Thistle,  carduus, 
which  grows  on  strong  land,  and  burns  the  corn. — 
Twitch-Grass,  onhyris , which  keeps  the  land  loose  and 
hollow — May- Weed,  anlhemis , which  infests  barley. — 
Goose-Grass,  or  Wild-Tansy,  tnnacetum , which  grows 
mostly  on  strong  clays. — Cockle,  Agrostemma  githago, 
which  infests  barley.—  Fern,  f.lix,  and  Furze  or  Brake, 
Pteris  aquilina , which  grow  mostly  in  a sandy  brown 
soil. — Hushes  or  Hags,  juncus,  aquatic  weeds,  which 
grow  in  marsh-lands. 

Plants  in  agriculture  arc  exposed  to  particular  diseases,  as 
the — Blight  in  wheat,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  an  in- 
sect.— Mildew,  a more  frequent  disease,  consists  of  a 
powder  that  attaches  to  the  grain  in  the  ear.  It  is  either  j 
black  of  red,  the  former  of  w hich  is  called  smut.  Wash-  ' 
ing  the  gruin,  that  is,  to  be  sown  in  a lie,  has  been  found  1 
to  be  an  efficacious  remedy.—  Grub  is  a kind  of  worm 
which  feeds  upon  the  roots  of  the  com. — Turnips  and 
Hops  are  both  subject  to  a particular  fly,  called  after 
the  plants  they  infect. — Potatoes  are  exposed  to  the  curl, 
which  attacks  the  leaves  of  the  plants. 

Rotation  of  Crons . 

A crop  is  that  which  is  produced  by  a single  act'  of  culti- 
vating a field,  and  supplying  it  with  grain  or  seed.  A 
field  is  said  to  be  cropped  when  it  is  occupied  with  any 
vegetation.  An  etch  crop  is  that  which  is  second  in  rota- 
tion.— Rotation  of  crops,  or  the  manner  in  which  they 
succeed  each  oilier  in  the  same  field,  varies  with  the 
circumstancs  of  the  soil ; but,  as  a general  rule,  wheat 
may  follow  fallow  on  a clay  soil,  then  peas,  barley,  hay, 
and  oats ; on  a light  soil  barley  may  follow  turnips,  then 
bay,  oaia,  fallow,  and  wheat. 

Husbandry,  or  Practical  Agriculture. 

Under  this  part  of  Agriculture  arc  comprehended  the  la- 
bours of  Husbandry,  with  the  implements  and  animals 
appertaining  thereto. 

Labours  of  Husbandry . 

Tho  labours  of  husbandry  are  those  which  belong  to  the 
field,  and  those  of  die  farm-yard. 

The  labours  of  the  field  consist  of  preparing  the  land  for 
the  reception  of  the  grain,  committing  the  gruin  to  the 
earth,  and  gadicring  in  the  fruits. 

Preparing  the  I.and. 

The  preparation  of  the  land  requires  both  general  and  par- 
ticular labours.  The  general  labours  are — Breaking  up 
the  ground,  i.  e.  opening  it  for  the  first  time. — Hedging , 
or  the  enclosing  land  with  a hedge.  The  person  who 
does  this  work  is  the  Hedger,  and  the  ways  of  doing  it 
are  various,  as.  Plashing  a hedge,  i.  e.  bending  down 
the  shoots  of  on  old  hedge. — juddering  a hedge , cutting 
away  the  superfluous  shoots. — Eddowing  a hedge,  &c. 
[vide  Hedge] — Land-draining,  another  important  labour 
is  the  carrying  off  stagnant  water  from  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  by  means  of  drains  or  channels  mude  in  the  earth. 
Drains  are  either  open  or  hollow.  Open  drains  arc  those 
which  run  along  the  surface  of  the  earth.  HoWm  drains 
are  placed  under  the  earth,  [vide  Drain] 

The  particular  preparatory  labours  ore — Ploughing , or 
turning  up  the  earth  with  a plough.  Lands  arc  ploughed 
so  as  to  make  furrows  end  ridges.  Furrows  are  the 
tracks  of  the  plough.  Ridges  are  made  up  of  a certain 
number  of  furrows  between  the  henting  or  water  fur  rotes. 
Lands  ploughed  with  ridges  of  two  bouts  or  rounds,  arc* 
called  two  boated  lands ; those  which  arc  ploughed  with 
broad  ridges  are  broad-lands;  and  those  parts  of  ploughed 
fields  that  run  along  the  hedges  arc  head-lands , or  Judge- 


lands.  When  the  furrow  is  turned  towards  the  un- 
ploughed ground,  this  is  termed  Rice-balking . — Fallowing 
land  is  the  ploughing  up  a fallow;  tunfallowmg  is  plough- 
ing it  a second  time ; and  trifauawing  is  the  third 
ploughing. — Rolling  is  the  operation  by  which  the  clods 
of  earth  are  broken  with  a roller,  and  — Harrowing  is  the 
loosening  the  earth  with  the  harrow  after  it  has  been 
ploughed. — Burn-beating,  otherwise  called  Denshiring, 
i.  c.  Devonshiring,  probably  from  the  county  where  it 
commenced,  is  the  burning  of  land,  or  rather  the  weeds, 
us  heath,  furze,  &c.  ns  it  lies  in  heaps  on  the  land. — 
Land  is  said  to  be  brought  to  a season  when  it  is  made 
fine,  by  ploughing,  Ac. — To  Lay  upland,  is  to  plough 
it  the  first  time  for  any  particular  occasion.—  Manuring 
land  is  the  supplying  it  with  any  sort  of  manure;  and 
dressing  land  is  the  mixing  any  other  soil  with  the  earth 
to  alter  its  texture  and  properties. 

Seed  Time.  When  the  land  is  prepared,  the  next  step 
is  the  sowing  the  seeds  or  grain.  Whatever  is  raised 
by  seed  is  sown,  set , or  drilled. — Sowing  is  done  with 
the  hand,  and  when  scattered  over  the  ground,  it  is 
called  sowing  broadcast. — Setting  is  dropping  the  grain 
from  the  hand  into  holes  mude  with  the  dibble . hs  in  the 
case  of  wheut,  pens,  beans,  Ac. — Drilling  is  the  sowing 
of  seeds  in  drills , or  rows,  which  is  done  by  a machine, 
called  the  dt  ill-plough.  When  the  earth  is  supplied 
with  grain,  then  it  is  necessary  to  weed,  i.  c.  to  clear  it 
of  the  weeds  which  grow,  and,  in  some  canes,  as  that 
of  turnips,  it  is  necessary  to  hoe,  i.  e.  to  loosen  the  earth 
with  the  hoe,  and  remove  some  of  the  plants. — Plan! ing 
is  the  raising  of  plants  by  meant  of  others,  or  parts  of 
others.  Hops  are  planted  by  means  of  sets.  Trees  are 
raised  by  layers  from  the  mother  plant ; or  by  suckers  from 
the  mother  root,  os  the  Elm,  Elder,  &c. ; or  by  slips, 
cutting*,  or  sets,  as  Willows,  Sallow,  Drier,  and  the 
like.  Some  arc  raised  from  seed,  as  the  Oak,  Chesnut, 
Ash,  Ac. ; and  the  young  plants,  after  they  first  come 
up,  arc  termed  seedlings. 

Harvest . The  seed  time  is  succeeded  by  the  harvest , or 
the  gathering  in  of  the  fruits.  The  time  for  cutting 
grass  and  making  buy  is  the  hayscl.  That  of  cutting  the 
corn  is  properly  the  harvest.  Hay  is  mowed,  i.  e.  cut 
with  a scythe;  and  the  grass  so  cut  is  called  the  swath. 
—Strewing  the  grass,  is  scattering  it  evenly  over  the 
ground,  which  is  done  cither  with  a fork,  or  the  hand. — 
tVinroning  is  the  gathering  into  small  rows  the  grass 
so  strewed. — Cocking  is  the  raising  it  into  heaps. — Hay 
is  carted  on  w aggons  by  one  who  pitches  with  a pitch- 
fork ; and  afterwards  stacked,  i.  c.  put  upon  a stack, 
which,  if  the  hay  be  not  properly  made  will  heat,  and 
sometimes  be  set  on  fire. — If  the  same  meadow  be 
mowed  a second  time,  this  mowing  is  called  the  After - 
math.— When  hay  is  to  be  sold  it  is  taken  to  the  market 
in  certain  quantities,  called  a load  or  truss . — Wheat  is 
ripe  when  the  ear  is  yellow  and  hangs  down.  It  is 
reaped,  i.  c.  cut  with  a sickle,  and  made  up  into  sheaves, 
i.  e.  bundles  tied  up  with  u wisp  or  bund  of  straw.  When 
several  »heaves  are  set  up  in  a slanting  direction  against 
each  other,  it  is  termed  a shock,  which  is  afterwards  carted 
and  placed  in  a burn.  The  heap  thus  raised  in  the  barn 
is  termed  the  goff.  When  a field  is  cleared  of  the  shocks, 
the  gleaners  are  let  in  to  gather  the  scattered  ears  of 
corn,  which  is  called  leasing  or  gleaning.  The  straw 
of  wheat  or  rye  which  is  left  after  cutting,  is  the  stubble. 
— Darleu  is  ripe  when  the  red  roan  or  reddish  colour  is 
gone  off',  when  it  is  mowed,  and  left  to  lie  on  the  swath. 
If  it  be  innrd  or  housed  wet,  it  will  mowburn,  which  ren- 
ders it  unfit  for  matting,  or  the  making  of  malt  If  the 
weather  be  wet  after  it  is  reaped,  it  is  upt  to  must, 
i.  e.  to  spire  or  sprout,  unless  it  be  turned  and  shaken. 
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Com  is  thrashed  by  the  help  of  a flail ; and  winnowed,  or 
cleansed,  of  the  chaff  or  husk  by  means  of  a fan.  The 
Offal  is  the  defective  grain  that  remains  after  winnowing 
and  cleansing.  When  grain  is  thrashed,  it  is  laid  up  in 
granaries  until  it  goes  to  market ; and,  for  the  better 
preservation  of  it,  is  turned  and  screened,  i.  c.  run 
through  a screen.  Wheat  is  ground  either  in  a wind  or 
or  watermill,  and  yielda/four,  which  is  the  finest  part  of 
the  grain,  and  meal  and  pollard , which  have  different 
portions  of  the  bran  or  husk  mixed  with  it.— Pea*  are  1 
commonly  reaped  with  a hook  at  the  end  of  a long  stick, 
and  left  to  lie  in  small  heaps  till  the  haunt , i.  e.  the 
stalks,  and  the  cods , are  dry. — Hors  are  ripe  when  they 
begin  to  colour;  and  ore  gathered  by  picking  the  hops 
from  the  haunt,  or  bind , which  is  round  the  pole,  after  i 
which  they  are  dried  to  a certain  gage  of  draught,  in  a j 
kiln  covered  with  hair,  over  a itaddle , in  which  is  a 
charcoal  fire.  Hack  dried  hops  are  those  which  are  im- 
perfectly dried.  After  drying,  the  hops  arc  bagged,  or. 
put  into  bags  called  pockets,  in  which  manner  they  are  ! 
carried  to  market. — Hemp  and  fax,  winch  are  ripe  when 
they  begin  to  grow  brown,  are  gathered  by  pulling  and 
tying  up  in  handfuls. — Madder,  which  is  three  years  in 
coming  to  maturity,  consists  of  three  different  sorts  when 
it  is  gathered,  namely,  mill-madder , the  first,  is  the 
outer  rind  or  husk,  which,  when  pared  off,  is  the  infe- 
rior ; the  second,  or  middle  rind,  is  termed  Number  O; 
crop-madder , the  third  and  best  sort,  is  the  heart  and 
pith.— Trees  are  transplanted,  which  are  removed  from 
the  spot  where  they  were  reared  or  have  been  growing. 
They  are  pruned,  t.  e.  cleared  of  their  dead  woods  or 
superfluous  branches  with  a pruning  knife:  they  arc 
lopped  when  the  larger  branches  that  form  the  top  arc 
cut  off.  When  trees  huve  been  often  lopped,  and  are 
grown  old,  they  are  called  pollards.  Timber  is  felled 
when  the  trunk  is  cut  down,  so  us  to  leave  only  a stump. 

It  is  barked,  when  it  is  stripped  of  its  bark,  To  studlc  a 
wood,  is  to  leave  young  trees  at  certain  distances. 

Labours  tf  the  Yard  House . 

Under  this  head  arc  to  be  reckoned  the  management  of 
animals,  malting,  brewing,  baking,  management  of  the 
dairy,  &C. 

The  animals  on  a farm  are  termed  the  lire  stock,  and 
consist  of  either  beasts  called  cattle,  or  birds  called 
poultry.  Beast*  are  either  beasts  of  burden,  as  horses, 
Ac.;  or  grazing  beasts,  as  oxen,  sheep,  &c. — Hones 
are  distinguished  into  draught-horses , ruling-horses , Sic, 
[vide  Horst]  A team  of  horses  is  any  number  that  go 
together  either  in  a waggon  or  plough.  The  young  of 
a horse  is  termed  a foal  while  it  sucks,  and  a colt  be- 
fore it  is  broken  in  for  use.  The  stable  is  the  place  set 
apart  for  the  horses ; the  stall  is  a partition  in  the  stable 
for  a single  horse ; the  litter  is  his  bed  of  straw ; the 
rack  is  the  place  railed  off  for  his  hay  ; the  manger  is  a 
trough  for  his  corn  ; and  the  bin  is  the  chest  to  hold 
the  chaff  or  the  com.  Of  grazing  beasts  there  is  the—  ! 
Ox,  of  which  the  male  is  called  the  bull,  and  the  female  i 
the  core.  The  young  of  a cow,  while  it  sucks,  is  a | 
calf,  afterwards  a steer  if  male,  a heifer  if  female,  and  ! 
a bud  a*  soon  as  it  has  budding  horns.  Oxen  of  tile 

black  kind  are  called  black  cattle,  and  cows  which  arc 

kept  for  their  milk  ore  called  milch  -cows.— Sheejt  are 

bred  for  their  flesh  and  their  wool.  The  mnle  of  the 

sheep  is  the  ram,  which,  when  cut,  is  a w rather ; the 
female  the  rice,  which,  when  it  is  old,  is  a crone.  Polled 
sheep  are  those  without  horns,  which  are  reckoned 
the  best  breeders.  The  young  of  sheep  are  termed 
lambs , and  the  bringing  forth  is  yeaning  or  lambing. 


Shearing  of  sheep  is  taking  off  their  wool  with  shear? ; 
whence,  as  shearing  takes  place  annually,  their  age  is 
reckoned  thereby,  as  one-shear  sheep,  two-shear  sheep , Ac. 
Sheep  are  penned  or  folded,  that  is,  they  are  fustened 
within  a narrow  space  called  a pen,  by  means  of  hurdles 
or  moveable  gates,  which  are  fixed  into  the  ground,  and 
tied  together  with  ozier-twigs  — Sxcine  arc  kept  for 
breeding  and  fatting,  of  which  the  male  is  the  boar , 
and,  after  it  is  cut,  is  a hog ; the  female  is  die  sow,  and, 
after  it  is  cut,  the  spayed  gelt.  The  young  of  the  sow 
is  the  pig,  and  the  bringing  forth  is  farrowing ; while 
a pig  sucks  it  is  a sucking  pig  ; when  fit  for  roasting, 
it  is  a roaster  ; and,  when  it  is  three  quarters  of  a year 
old,  it  is  a young  shoot.  Swine  shacJcle  in  corn  fields  or 
on  mash,  i.  c.  the  acorns  that  are  under  the  tree  ; their 
flesh  is  called  pork,  but  that  of  the  boar  is  brawn. — 
Poultry  arc  the  domestic  fowls  or  birds  kept  for  their 
flesh,  and  their  eggs.  The  male  bird  is  generally  the 
cock,  the  female  the  hen  ; but  of  geese  the  male  is  the 
gander,  die  female  the  goose  ; and  of  ducks  the  male 
is  the  drake,  and  the  female  the  duck.  Poultry  hatch 
their  young  by  sitting  upon  their  eggs  a certain  time;  a 
hen  brings  forth  chickens  after  twenty  days*  sitting;  a 
duck  brings  forth  ducklings  after  thirty  days ; a goose, 
goslings  ; a Turkey,  turkey-pouts  ; and  u swan,  cygnets . 
Green  geese  arc  the  young  geese  fatted  in  spring,  stubble 
geese,  those  which  arc  fatted  in  the  stubble.  Barn  door 
Jowls  are  full  grown  chickens  which  arc  fatted  by  the 
barn-door. — Pecs  are  kept  for  their  honey  and  wax. 
An  apiary  is  a bee-garden,  or  the  place  where  bees  are 
kept ; the  hires  or  wicker  baskets  are  their  houses,  which 
are  placed  on  stools  or  benches  in  a sheltered  spot. 
The  swarming  of  bees  is  die  collection  of  the  young 
bees  in  the  open  air,  which  light  on  some  place,  and 
form  themselves  into  a compact  body.  The  honey  and 
wax  is  collected  into  a solid  substance  called  the  comb. 
The  virgin  honey  is  that  which  flows  of  itself  out  of  the 
comb  when  taken  out  of  the  hive,  and  also  that  which 
comes  from  the  first  year's  swarm. 

Malting  is  the  making  of  malt  out  of  barley,  which  is 
done  by  a particular  process,  and  the  person  who  causes 
it  to  be  done  is  the  malster.  Harley  is  first  steeped,  that 

is,  left  in  water  for  three  nights  till  it  be  drenched ; it  is 
afterwards  laid  on  the  floor,  and  the  quantity  laid  down, 
at  a given  time,  is  called  a couch.  In  diis  state  it  semis 
forth  a sprout,  which  is  called  the  spire  or  come,  and  die 
second  spire , which  succeeds  the  first,  and  comes  at  the 
end  of  the  barley,  is  called  the  acrospire.  This  deter- 
mines the  state  of  the  grain,  whether  it  be  fit  for  the 
next  process,  which  is  ki! n-drying,  i.  e.  drying  it  by  the 
tire  of  the  kiln,  after  which  it  becomes  malt.  This  is 
then  cleansed  in  order  to  clear  it  of  the  sprout  or  come 
before  it  goes  to  the  mill  to  be  ground. — strewing  is  the 
making  of  malt,  widt  the  u&si&tuncc  of  hops,  into  beer; 
wort  is  the  essence  of  the  malt  before  the  hop  is  put  to 

it.  Strung-beer  is  made  of  the  first  wort,  which  is  drawn 
from  the  malt ; ale  is  a middle  sort  of  beer ; smalt-beer, 
otherwise  called  table-beer,  is  the  weakest  kind  of  the 
three ; homebrewed  beer  is  that  which  is  brewed  in  pri- 
vate families,  in  distinction  from  diat  which  is  made  in 
the  public  breweries.  Mashing  is  the  putting  of  the 
malt  to  the  hot  water  in  the  mash-tub ; grains  are  the 
malt  after  it  has  been  worked  off*  the  usual  number  of 
times ; yeast  is  the  frothy  ferment  which  rises  from  the 
working  of  the  beer  in  the  cask. — linking  is  the  process 
of  making  bread  out  of  flour  with  the  assistance  of 
yeast ; white-bread  is  the  finest  sort  made  of  the  flour ; 
Brown-bread  is  that  which  is  made  of  meal ; Rye-bread 
is  that  which  is  made  of  rye,  which,  on  account  of  its 
colour,  is  called  black-bread , and  for  its  worthlessness 
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Pumpernickel,  i.  e.  bon  pour  Nickel,  or  good  for  nothing ; 
siackbakcd  bread  is  that  which  is  not  properly  baked. 

The  dairy  comprehends  all  that  is  made  from  milk.  The 
cream  is  the  essence  of  the  milk  which  settles  on  the  top, 
and  is  skimmed , or  taken  off  with  a skimmer.  Flct-mitk 
is  that  from  which  the  cream  has  been  taken,  flutter 
is  made  from  the  cream  by  the  process  of  churning  : 
the  liquid  which  remains  after  it  has  been  made  is  called 
butter-milk.  Cheese  is  made  by  means  of  the  runnel. 
which  turns  the  milk  to  curd  ; this  is  hardened  in  a vat. 
The  liquid  which  remains  from  the  curd  is  wh cy. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  the  following  catalogue  of 
agricultural  labours  through  the  year,  beginning  with 
the  first  month  in  order — January.  Ploughing  lands 
for  beans  and  pease.  Breaking  up  lays.  Cattle  tended 
with  turnips,  and  well-fenced  against  the  frost.  Fences 
tended.  Trees  lopped  of  dead  boughs.  Cows  calve,  and 
sows  farrow.  Lands  to  be  cleared  of  bushes. — February. 
Lands  to  be  dunged.  Grey  Peas  and  Beans  to  be  sown 
and  harrowed.  Fences  repaired  and  planted.  Vines 
planted.  Meadows  cleared  of  the  moles.  The  pastures 
drained  for  the  young  lambs  to  be  dry.  Barley  thrashed 
for  malting. — March.  Marsh- grounds  to  be  ditched. 
Hop-grounds  set.  Land  ploughed  for  barley.  Barleys 
sown  and  harrowed.  Wheats  rolled. — April.  Barley, 
seed-time.  Summer-fallowing.  Fodder  to  be  provided 
for  the  cattle,  particularly  the  cows.  Hop-yards  pro- 
vided with  poles.  Timber  felled  and  pealed.  The  dairy 
to  Ire  well  tended. — May.  Lambs  and  sheep  to  be 
washed.  Thrashing  of  com.  Barley  or  wheat  led  os 
occasion  may  serve.  Corn-fields  weeded.  Buck-wheat, 
Flax,  and  Hemp  sown.  Hope  tended  on  the  poles,  and 
weeded.  Quicksets  weeded.  Bees  tended.  Land  twi- 
fallowed.  — June.  Sheep  shorne.  Summer  fallowing 
carried  on.  Bushes,  thorns,  Ac.  cleared  away.  Haysel 
begun. — July.  Haysel  finished.  Try-fallowing.  Hemp 
and  flax  plucked. — August.  Heaping,  mowing,  and  all 
sorts  of  harvest  going  on.  Managing  pastures,  hop- 
picking and  kiln-drying  hops.  — September.  Farmers 
enter  on  fresh  farms.  Seeds  thrashed.  Fruits  and 
honey  gathered.  Ditches,  Arc.  made.  Hemp  plucked 
and  dressed.  Brakes  gathered  for  firing. — Odooer.  Wheat 
and  Kye-sowing.  Laying  up  barley-land.  Acorns, 
Itawes,  Ac.  sown.  Quickset  planted. — November.  Swine 
fatted  and  killed.  Hearing  of  poultry  and  ploughing 
finished.  — December.  Cattle  provided  with  fodder  and 
housing.  Dung  carted,  Ac. 

Implements  of  Husbandry. 

The  most  important  of  all  agricultural  implements  is  the 
plough  f the  parts  of  which  are  the  head , which  is  de- 
signed to  go  into  the  ground ; the  heel,  which  is  the 
hinder  enu;  the  base  or  bottom,  otherwise  called  the 
sole  t the  sock,  a hollow  shoeing  of  iron  fixed  to  the 
end  of  the  head;  the  stilt,  or  handle  for  the  driver; 
the  bmm,  or  long  piece  of  wood,  in  which  is  fixed  the 
coulter , or  sharp  iron  that  cuts  the  ground ; the  bridle  or 
muzzle  at  the  end  of  the  beam,  by  which  the  horses  arc 
put  to ; the  cross-tree , to  which  the  traces  are  fixed. 
The  back  of  a plough  is  usually  called  the  land-side,  and 
that  board  whidi  receives  the  turf  or  sod  is  the  mould- 
board,  earth-board , or  broad-board.  A plough  is  said 
to  be  in  trim,  or  to  storm  fair  when  it  goes  on  steadily 
in  the  ground.  Ploughs  are  named  differently  accord- 
ing to  their  make  or  use,  os  the  chain  plough,  the  wh  cried - 
pb/Ugh,  the  svcard-cuttrr,  the  drill-plough , the  paring- 
plough,  Ac.— The  implements  for  fencing  and  ditching 
are  tne  bill,  or  curved  hatchet ; skat'd,  a sort  of  ditching 
spade;  skuppat,  a scooper  or  hollow  shovel  used  in 
marsh-lands ; didall,  a short  spade  for  ditching.— Those 


used  in  draining  arc  the  tvaterlevel,  for  measuring  the  level 
of  the  lund  at  a distance ; forks  and  crooks  for  clearing 
away  sedges ; wheel  and  hand-barrows  ; short  scythes  for 
mowing  down  grass;  and  strong  water-boats  fitted  to  resist 
the  water. — Those  used  in  other  labours  of  the  field  are 
the  waggon,  which  is  the  largest  kind  of  carriage;  the 
cart,  which  is  the  smallest ; and  the  tunbril , which  is  the 
heaviest  and  stoutest  made.  'Hie  parts  of  a carriage  are 
the  axle-tree,  which  supports  the  body,  or  the  whole  ma- 
chine ; the  wheel,  which  consists  of  the  nave,  into  which 
the  spokes  are  fixed ; the  felloes,  which  form  the  orb  of 
the  wheel,  and  the  tire,  or  iron-band , which  goes  round 
the  orb.  Ciombing  a wheel  is  arming  the  axle-tree  with 
iron  plutes.  Shoeing  a wheel  is  arming  the  felloes  with 
iron  stakes.  To  these  may  be  added  cromes,  or  dung- 
forks,  scythes,  sickles,  Ac. 

AGRIELiE'A  {Hot.)  from  r/p,  wild,  and  i>tdk,  an 

olive,  in  Latin  oleaster  ; the  tree  called  the  Wild  Olive,  or 
the  Olea  tylvestris  of  Linnaeus.  Dioscor.  1.1,  c.  1*2*2 ; 
Gorr.  Dcf.  Med. 

AGRIFO'LIUM  {Hot.)  the  Hex  aquifolium  of  Linnsus. 

AGRIMOW  A {hot.)  Agrimony,  a plant  of  the  spriegy 
kind,  answers  to  the  Fupatorium  of  Dioscor iues, 

which  is  a cleanser  of  the  blood,  and  a strengtliener  of  the 
liver.  Diosc . 1.  4-,  c. 

Agrimonia,  in  the  Linnets n system,  is  a genus  of  plants; 
Class  1 1 Dodeeandria,  Order  2 Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  petals 
five;  claws  narrow. — St  AM.  filaments  capillary;  anthers 
small.— Pist.  germ  inferior ; styles  simple ; stigmas  ob- 
tuse.— Per.  none ; calyx  contracted  at  the  neck  ; seeds 
two. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the — Agrimonia  eupa- 
toria , scu  Fupatorium , Common  Agrimony;  a perennial, 
nativo  of  Britain. — Agrimonia  repens.  Creeping  Agri- 
mony; a perennial,  native  of  America. — Agrimonia,  Agri~ 
monoides,  seu  Agrimonisr  similis , Ac.  Threc-leaved  Agri- 
mony; a perennial,  native  of  Italy.  J.  Bauhin.  Hist. 
Plant,  ; C.  Bauhin.  Pin.  Theat.  Botan. ; Ger.  Herb. ; 
Park.  Theat.  Botan.;  Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  Tourn.  Inst. 
Herb.  ; Boerh.  Ind.  Plant.  ; I Ann.  Spec.  Plant. 

Agrimonia  is  also  the  name  for  several  species  of  the  Bidcns 
and  the  Triumphetta  of  Linnreus.  Raii  Hitt.  Plant. 

A'GIUMONY  (Rot.)  the  name  of  four  different  sorts  of 
plants  in  the  I.innean  system,  i.  e.  the  Agrimonia ; the 
Ageratum,  or  Bastard  Hemp;  the  Eupatorium,  or  Hemp; 
and  the  Bident,  or  Water- Hemp. 

AGRIOCA'HDAMUM  {Rot.)  from  *yf.*r, 

wild,  and  luifJkp*,  Nasturtium ; the  Iberis  of  Linnaeus. 
Paul.  A'.ginet.  dr  Re  Med.  1.  3,  c.  77. 

AGRIOCA'STANUM  (Dot.)  Farth-nut,  or  Pig-nut,  the 
Bunium  Bnibocastanum  of  Li  mucus. 

AGIUOCINA'RI A (Rot.)  Wild  Artichoke,  the  Cynara 
scaly m us  of  Linna'us. 

A G RIOCOCCIM E'L A (Zto/.)  the  Prunus  tpinota  of  Lia- 
meus. 

AG  R 10  M E'L  A (Rot.)  the  Pyrus  malus  of  Linmeus.  ./. 
Bauh.  Hist.  Plant. ; Raii  Htst.  Plant. 

A'GRION  (Fut.)  a division  of  the  genus  Libellula , accord- 
ing to  Fobricius,  consisting  of  those  insects,  of  this  tribe, 
which  have  their  wings  erect  when  at  rest. 

AGR  IOWA  (Ant.)  ’Ay foniM,  or,  according  to  Hesychius, 
’Aypa’ut ; an  annual  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  which 
was  celebrated  generally  in  the  night.  It  is  so  called,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  from  rustic  and  rude,  because 

of  the  rudeness  and  intemperance  with  which  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  festivar  was  attended,  or  from  tfypaut,  the  sur- 
name of  Bacchus  for  his  cruelty.  Plut.  Sympos.  1.  8, 
quest.  1 ; A in  Anton. ; Meurs.  de  Greco.  Fer . 

AGRIOPA'LMA  (But.)  Archangel,  or  dead  nettle. 
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AGRIOPASTINA'CA  (Bot.)  the  wild  parsnip  or  carrot. 

AGIIIOPHY'LLON  (Bot.)  the  Peucedanum  officinale  of 
Linnaeus. 

AGRJORl'GANUM  {But.)  the  Heraclo'cticum  of  Linnirus. 

AGRIOSELPNUM  {Bot.)  the  Smyrnium  olusatrnm  of  Lin- 

DCIU. 

A*GUIOT  {Bot.)  a aour  or  tart  cherry. 

AGIIIPA'LMA  (Bat.)  the  Leonirus  cardinal  of  Linnaeus. 

AGRI'PPAB  (Swrg.)  a name  for  children  born  with  llicir 
feet  foremost.  The  name  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
derived  from  tegro  partu  ; by  others,  from  Agrippa,  the 
Roman,  who  came  into  the  world  in  this  manner.  Plin. 
1.  7*  c.  8 ; Gelt.  1.  16,  c.  16  ; A ’on.  Marcell.  c.  19  ; Salmas. 
Exrrcit.  Plinian.  p.  31. 

A'GRIUM  (('hem.)  an  impure  fossile  alkali. 

A 'GROM  (Med,)  a disease  of  the  tongue  frequent  in  India. 

AG  ROST  fc/MMA  (Z?o/.)  from  mr/fu  Agri  corona , 

Campion;  a genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Dccamhia,  Order  4 
Pentagynin. 

Generic  Characters.  C Ah. perianth  one-lenved — Con. petals 
five ; daw $ length  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx ; border 
spreading. — Stam  filaments  awlshapcd;  anthers  simple. 
— Pist.  germ  ovate;  styles  filiform;  stigmas  simple. — 
Per.  capsule  oblong  ovate;  seeds  very  many  ; receptacles 
free. 

Species.  The  species  are — Agrostemma  gilhago,  Lolium 
lychnis  sen  gigatho,  an  annual,  native  of  Britain. — Agros- 
temma  coronaria , Rose  Campion,  a biennial,  native  of 
Italy. — Agrostemma  fios  Javit,  Umbellate  Rose  Campion, 
a perennial,  native  of  Switzerland.  Ger,  Herb. ; Park. 
Theat.  Bot  an. ; Rnii.  Hist.  Plant.;  Mor.  Hist  Plant.; 
Herm.  Cat.  Lugd.  Batav. ; Mild.  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

AGRtVSTIS  (Bot ) «,  Bent  Grass,  a herb,  so  called 

because  it  grows  in  the  fields,  is  a tall  grass,  the  leaves  of 
which,  according  to  Dioscoridcs,  are  pointed,  hard,  and 
broad,  like  those  of  a reed.  The  root  bruised  and  applied 
agglutinates  wounds.  It  is  called  by  Theocritus  the  uxirom 
Throe*  Idyl.  13,  v.  43  ; Thcoph.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  1, 
c.  10 ; Diosc.  1.  4,  c.  30 ; O ribas.  Med.  Coll.  1.  15,  c.  i ; 
Art.  Tetrab.  1.  serin.  1. 

Agrostis,  in  the  Linnenn  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  3 
Triandria , Order  2 Digynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  glume  one-flowered — Cor.  bi- 
valve.— Stam. filaments  longer  than  the  corolla;  anthers 
forked. — Pist.  germ  roundish  ; styles  reflex  ; stigmas 
longitudinally  hispid. — Per.  corolla  growing  to  the  seed, 
not  gaping  ; seed  roundish,  pointed  at  both  ends. 

Specie *. — The  principal  species  arc  the — Agrostis  monan - 
tha , seu  Grnmen  tegelum,  silky  Bent  Grass,  an  annual, 
native  of  Britain. — Agrostis  urundinacra,  Arundn  agros- 
tis, Catamagrostis  amndiuacea  sen  Gramen  mi/inceum, 
reedy  Bent  Grass,  a perennial,  native  of  Britain, — 
Agrostis  sylvatica  seu  pnnnicvla , &c.  wood  Bent  Grass,  a 
perennial,  native  of  Britain.— Agrostis  pungens  seu 
Phalaris  diAicha,  &c.  prickly  Bent  Grass,  a perennial, 
native  of  Spain. — Agrostis  rupeslris , Arena  monantha 
seu  Gramen  paniculatnm , &c.  un  annual,  native  of  Swit- 
zerland, Ac.  ./.  Bnuh.  Hist.  Plant.;  C.  Bank.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb.  ; Park.  Theat.  Baton. ; Rnii  Hist.  Plant. ; 
Tournrf.  Inst. ; Boer  ha  av.  Ind.  Plant. ; Linn.  Spec. 
Plant. 

Agrostis  is  also  a name  for  the  Ccnchra  raeemosus  and  the 
Milium  lendigerum  and  paradox um  of  I.inmeus.  Bauh.  Hist. 
Plant,  i Ger.  Herb. ; Raii  Hist.  Plant . Ac. 

AGRO'TERA  (Ant.)  an  annual  sacrifice  at  Athens,  in 
honour  of  Diana  svpnpi,  i.  e.  the  huntress  ; also  a tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Diana.  Xenoph . Exped.  Cyr. 

AGROUND  (Mur.)  i.  e.  on  the  ground ; a term  applied  to 
a ship  when  any  part  of  it  rests  on  the  ground  so  as  to 
render  it  immoveable. 


AGRYVNIA  (Med.)  from  *,  nriv.  and  »*•*,  sleep; 

sleeplessness,  called  by  Cclstu,  on  the  authority  of  Hip- 
pocrates, nocturnee  r igiliec,  or  wakefulness  in  the  night 
season,  which  he  reckons  among  the  bad  symptoms.  Htp~ 
pocrat.  1.  3,  Bphor.  24,  and  Gal.  Comm.  1,  in  Hippocrat. 
P rcc diet.  1.  6 ; Cels.  I.  2,  c.  1 ; Gorr.  Def.  Med.  ; Poes. 
Ore  nom.  Hippocrat. 

AGRY'PNIS  (Med.)  iyfwnij ; a festival  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus. at  Arbela,  in  Sicily.  Hesychius . 

AG  UK  l Med.)  from  the  French  aigtte,  sharp  or  acute  ; an 
intermitting  fever,  with  hot  and  cold  fits  alternately,  fn 
the  vulgar  sense,  the  ague  is  a fever  attended  with  cold 
shivering*. — Ague  Cake,  a tumor  in  the  spleen  which  often 
follows  agues. — Ague  Drops,  a medicine  consisting  of  the 
solution  of  arsenic  in  water,  for  the  cure  of  the  ague. 

Ague  Tree  (Bot.)  the  Sassafras,  or  Lawru * sassafras  of  Lin- 
naeus: a tree  so  called  from  the  mediciual  virtue  in  its 
wood  for  curing  agues. 

A (j\)l-Pan-ncuf  ( Archctol.)  i.  e.  new  year  to  the  misletoe; 
a name  for  a ceremony  among  the  Gauls,  who,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  new  year,  went  about  gathering  misletoe,  and 
repeating  a-gui-i'an-neufi  in  which  tney  were  joined  by  the 
multitude.  A similar  practice  prevailed  in  some  parts  of 
France,  under  the  shape  of  begging  for  tapers  to  light  tho 
churches,  until  tile  17th  century,  when  it  was  abolished  by 
the  interference  of  the  church. 

A'GUL  (Bot.)  a little  prickly  shrub  growing  in  Persia  and 
Arabia,  the  Hedysarum  alhagi  of  Linmrus. 

A'GURAM  (Ant.)  nKTUK,  a Hebrew  coin,  which  Buxtorf 
explains  by  Nummulus,  a small  coin. 

AGUSADU'R  A (Archaol.)  a fee  paid  by  vassals  to  their 
lords,  for  the  sharpening  their  ploughshares,  Ac. 

AGU'STINE  (Chem.)  a name  given  to  a supposed  new 
earth,  so  called  from  its  forming  insipid  salts  with  acids. 

A'GUTI  (Zod.)  or  Long-eared  Cavy,  the  name  of  an  Ame- 
rican animal  resembling  a guinea-pig,  the  Curia  aguti  of 
Linnaeus,  which  lives  in  hollow  trees  or  burrows,  is  very 
voracious,  and  uses  its  fore  paws  like  hands. 

AGUITE'PA  (Bot.)  a Brazilian  plant,  the  root  of  which  is 
medicinal.  It  is  the  Thalia  gcniculata  of  Linns  us.  Afar*- 
grav.  Hist.  Bras. 

AGYNE'IA  (ZJtif.)  from  «,  priv,  and  t***,  wife;  a genus  of 
plants,  Class  21  Monoecia , Order  11  MonadcljJtia . 

Generic  Characters. — Cal.  six-leaved,  leaflets  oblongs— 
Cor.  none — Stam.  filaments  none;  anthers  three  or 
four  in  the  male. — Pist.  germ  of  the  size  of  the  calyx ; 
neither  style  nor  stigma. — Per.  supposed  to  be  a trr* 
coccous  capsule. 

Species.  The  species  arc  mostly  shrubs,  and  natives  of 
the  East  Indies  and  China. 

AGY'NEI  (Ecc.)  a set  of  heretics  who  sprung  up  in  6J>4, 
and  said  that  God  forbad  marriage  and  eating  of  flesh. 
Prated  Dogrnat.  Hccret. 

A'HALOTH  (Bot.)  the  Hebrew  name  for  the  Lignum 
Aloe*. 

AH  AMF/LLA  (Bot.)  the  Verbesinn  acmclla  of  Linnsus. 

AHE'Al)  (Mar.)  further  on  than  the  ship,  in  opposition  to 
astern,  or  behind  the  ship.  “ To  run  ahead  of  one's  reck- 
oning," i.  e.  to  sail  beyond  the  place  erroneously  esti- 
mated in  the  dead  reckoning  os  the  ship’s  station. — Line 
ahead,  [vide  Line ] 

AHME'LLA  (Bot.)  the  verbesina  acmclla  of  Linrueus.  [vide 
Acmrlla) 

AHOU'Al  or  ahovai , a tree  of  Brazil,  growing  to 

the  size  of  a pear-tree,  and  bearing  fruit  the  size  of  a 
chesnut.  C.  Bauh.  Pin. ; Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

A-HU'LL  (Mar.)  a term  for  a ship  when  all  her  sails  aro 
furled  and  her  helm  lashed  on  the  lec-side. 

AHU'SAL  (Chem  ) the  sulphur  of  arsenic. 

, A I C H M A'LOT  ARCH  (Theol.)  or  JEchmalotcrch,  A’xp**— 
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TmfXH,  which  signifies,  literally,  prince  or  chief  of  the  cap- 
tives, was  the  title  which  the  Jews  pretend  to  liave  be- 
longed to  him  who  governed  that  people  during  their 
captivity  at  Babylon.  Thev  believe  him  to  have  been 
constantly  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  although  there  is  no 
proof  of  the  existence  of  auch  a character  before  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  when  Huna  was  invested  with 
it,  after  which  the  office  continued  till  tho  eleventh 
century.  Prid.  Connect,  part  2,  book  4. 

Al'D  (Hut.)  an  Arabic  term  for  a festival,  so  named  be- 
cause it  returns  every  year. 

All*  (Law)  in  French  aide;  a subsidy  granted  to  the  crown, 
or  to  any  lord,  as  in  the  case  of  knighting  a son  or  marry 
ing  a daughter. — Aids  customary  or  common,  are  those 
which  were  given  by  the  right  of  custom,  such  as  those 
above* mentioned. — Aids  reasonable,  are  those  which  were 
given  in  an  emergency. — Aids  gracious  or  noble,  are  those 
which  were  given  voluntarily, — Aid  prier , a petition  in 
court,  to  call  in  the  help  of  another  person  who  lias  an 
interest  in  the  thing  contested,  as  a servant  having  done 
any  thing  lawfully  in  right  of  his  master  shall  have  aid  of  I 
him.  F.  N,  D.  50. — Aid  of  the  king,  where  the  king's  j 
tenant  prays  aid  of  the  king  on  account  of  rent  demanded 
of  him  by  others.  Stmt,  4 lid.  /.  c.  1,  Sec.  I t Ed,  III.  \ 
at.  I.  c.  14,  Ac.  and  1 //.  IV.  c.  8. 

Aid  dc  camp  (.Vi/.)  an  officer  that  always  attends  on  each 
of  the  generals  in  his  camp,  to  receive  and  carry  orders. — 
Aid  de  camp  major,  an  officer  who  assists  the  major- 
general,  and  supplies  his  place  in  his  absunce. 

Aid  the  assistance  given  to  the  movements  of  a 

horse  by  the  rider,  with  his  bridle  and  accoutrements ; 
thus  a horse  is  said  to  know  his  aids,  or  take  his  aids  with 
vigour.  The  aids  arc  of  two  sorts — Aid  inner , os  the  inner 
heel,  inner  leg  or  inner  rein,  Ac. — Aid  outer , as  the  outer 
heel,  leg.  rein.  See. 

AIDE  du  Parc  des  Vtvres  (Mil.)  an  officer  in  France  acting 
immediately  under  the  commissary  of  stores  and  pro- 
visions. 

A1GHENDALE  (Cow.)  a liquid  measure  in  Lancashire, 
containing  seven  quarts. 

AIGLET!  (Her.)  an  eaglet  or  young  eagle. 

•A'GREMORE  (Mech.)  a term  used  by  the  artificers  in  a i 
laboratory  to  signify  the  charcoal  in  a state  fitted  for  the 
making  of  powder. 

AI'GRIS  (Com.)  a stone  which  serves  as  current  coin  among 
the  Issiuois,  a tribe  of  Africans,  where  it  is  looked  upon  as 
a precious  stone,  although  it  possesses  no  real  value.  It  is 
of  a greenish  blue  colour,  without  any  lustre.  It  is  hard 
in  its  texture,  but  does  not  admit  of  any  great  polish. 

A1GGE.M  Altl'NE  (Min  ) or  Aquamarine,  another  name  for 
the  emerald. 

AlGUI'LLE  (MU.)  an  instrument  used  by  engineers  to 
pierce  a rock  for  the  lodgement  of  powder,  as  in  a mine : j 
or  to  mine  a rock  so  as  to  excavate  it  and  make  roods. — j 
Aiguille  de  Chariot , French  for  the  draught-tree  of  a 
chariot. 

AlGUi'LLES  (Medt.)  French  for  the  short  upright  pieces 
of  wood  used  in  the  roofs  of  houses. 

Aiguilles  (I lyd.)  round  or  square  pieces  of  wood  which 
serve  to  go  up  and  down  by  way  of  a flood-gate. 

AIGUILETTES  (-WiZ.)  French  for  the  tagged  points  which 
hang  from  the  soldiers'  uniforms,  particularly  among  the 
Russians  and  Prussians. 

AIGUI’SCE  (Her.)  or  F.goiscc,  an  epithet  for  a 
cross:  u cro^s  aiguisce  is  that  which  has  the 
two  angles  at  the  ends  cut  off  so  os  to  termi- 
nate in  two  points,  in  distinction  from  the  cross 
fitchre , which  goes  tapering  to  a sharp  point. 

AFGULET  (Mech.)  a point  of  gold  placed  at  the  end  of 
fringes. 


AIL  (Low)  or  Aid,  from  the  French  aieul , an  ancestor,  or  a 
grandfather ; a writ  which  lies  where  a man's  grandfather 
being  seized  of  lands  and  tenements  in  fee  simple  the  day 
that  he  died,  and  a stranger  abateth  or  entereth  tint 
same  day  and  dispossesses  the  heir  of  his  inheritance. 
F.  M B.  222. 

AIL'ANTHUS  (Hot.)  from  the  Amboyna  word  Aylanto , i.  e. 
the  tree  of  heaven ; a genus  of  plants,  Class  23  Polygamia , 
Order  1 Monoecia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Coa. 
petals  five. — St  am.  filaments  ten  ; anthers  oblong.— 
1*1  st.  germs  from  three  to  five  ; styles  lateral ; stigmas 
capitate. — Per.  capsules  compressed ; iceels  solitary. 
Species. — The  species  arc — Ail  an  thru  glandulosa , Tall 
Ailanthus,  a tree,  native  of  China.— Atlanthus  excelsa , a 
tree,  native  of  the  East  Indies.  Linn.  Sjtec.  Plant. 

APLERONS  (Mech.)  1 . The  short  boards  which  are  set  into 
the  outside  of  the  wheel  of  a watermill,  which  are  called, 
in  English,  ladles  or  nvebonrds.  2.  The  buttresses  or 
tarlings  laid  along  the  sides  of  rivers  or  water-coarses,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  undermining  any  building. 

Aim  of  a bow  or  gun  (Sport.)  the  button  or  mark  to  take 
aim  by. 

Aim  ft  outlet  (MU,)  a piece  of  wood  hollowed  out  to  fit  the 
muzzle  of  a gun,  so  as  to  make  it  level  with  the  breech, 
formerly  in  use  among  gunners. 

A in  alt.  (Mru.)  the  second  note  in  Alt,  the  ninth  above  G 
or  treble  cliff-note. — A in  Aliitsimo,  the  second  note  in 
altissimo,  or  the  octave  above  A in  All. 

AJOURE1  (Her.)  from  the  French  jour,  a day,  or  light; 
an  epithet  for  that  part  of  the  field  which,  by  the  removal 
of  an  ordinary  or  part  of  it,  is  exposed  to  the  view. 

AIR  (Xat.)  aer,  «’t,  one  of  tho  four  clemeuts,  so  called  be- 
cause, ifu,  it  lifts  things  up  from  the  earth,  or  because 
hit  f»r,  it  is  always  flowing  ; a rare  invisible  and  extremely 
elastic  fluid,  not  condensible  by  cold,  or  any  other  means, 
into  a solid  state.  Plat,  in  Cretin Arist.  de  A.tim.  1.  1, 
c.  2;  and  Met.  L 1,  c.  3. 

Air  (Chem.)  was  expressed  in  ancient  chemistry  by  the 
character  of  a triangle,  thus  [A]* 

Air,  in  modern  Chemistry,  is  distinguished  into  atmospheric, 
factitious,  fixed,  vital,  Ac. — Air , atmospheric  or  com- 
mon, an  invisible,  insipid,  inodorous,  ponderous,  and  elas- 
tic fluid,  consisting  of  two  parts,  vital  air  or  oxygen  gas, 
and  mephitic  air  or  azotic  gas. — Air  factitious,  that  pnrli- 

' cular  sort  of  air  which  has  been  discovered  and  distin- 
guished by  means  of  chemical  experiments.  Such  sorts  of 
air  ore  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  gases,  of  which  the 
following  ora  the  principal. — Air,  feed  or  fixable,  called  by 
Van  Helmont,  Gas  j sylvestre,  on  inodorous  and  elastic  fluid 
like  the  former,  but  of  superior  gravity.  It  is  called  JfeerZ 
air,  because  it  is  found  in  a fixed  state  m lime , alkalies,  <Src. 
It  is  also  called  carbouic  acid  gas,  from  its  acid  properties. 
— Air,  vital  or  oxygen  gas,  is  the  union  of  oxygen  with 
caloric,  and  forms  a constituent  part  of  the  common  air. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  respiration  of  every  ani- 
mul,  and  on  that  account  termed  vital. — Air  inflammable, 
or  Htfdragen  gas,  an  extremely  inflammable  substance, 
which  is  ten  or  even  twelve  times  lighter  than  common  air, 
and,  by  its  mixture  with  oxygen  gas,  will  produce  the 
most  intense  heat  that  is  known.  It  is  fatal  to  animals  that 
are  obliged  to  breathe  it ; hut  for  its  lightness  is  generally 
used  in  the  construction  of  air  balloons, — Air  mephitic , so 
called  from  its  impurity,  has  also  the  name  of  Azctic  gas, 
because  it  is  destructive  to  life;  and  of  nitrogen  gas,  be- 
cause it  is  a union  of  nitrogen  with  caloric.  It  is  the 
second  principal  ingredient  in  atmospheric  air,  being,  in 
fact,  atmospheric  air  deprived  of  its  oxygen.  Its  principal 
properties  are  that  of  extinguishing  flame  and  life,  us  in 
mines,  where  it  is  called  fre  damp , that  is,  f re  quencher. — 
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Airs  acid,  those  acids  which  assume  the  form  of  airs  or 
gases,  and  in  consequence  receive  the  name  of  air,  as — 
Air  phlogisticnted,  the  same  as  mephitic  air  or  vital  gas . 
[vide  Air  mephitic] — Air  Empyreal,  or  depfi  logistic  at  ed,  the 
same  as  vital  air.  [vide  Air  vital] — Air  alkaline,  another 
name  for  Ammonia . — Air  dephlogisticated  nitrons,  another 
name  for  the  acid  called  nitrous  oxyd. — Air  dephlogisti - 
rated  marine,  another  name  for  oxymuriatic  acid.  In  this 
manner  other  acids  ore  denominated. 

Allt  (Anal.)  the  fine  aerial  substance  supposed  to  he  enclo:*ed 
in  the  labyrinth  of  the  inward  ear,  and  to  minister  to  the 
due  conveyance  of  the  sounds  in  the  sensory. 

Am  Bladder  (Ici.)  the  vesicles  in  fishes,  by  the  contraction  or 
dilation  of  which  they  raise  or  sink  themselves  in  the  water. 

AiR-rcMc/  (Bat.)  or  Air-bag,  the  name  given  by  Withering 
to  the  Folliculus  of  Linnaeus,  [vide  Folliculus] 

Air  ’threads  (Nat.)  a name  given  to  the  long  filaments  so 
frequently  observed  in  the  autumn  season,  floating  in  the 
air.  These  arc  formed  by  the  long  legged  held  spider, 
which  supports  itself  upon  them  to  a considerable  height 
when  it  is  in  quest  of  prey. 

Am  Balloon  (Pncunt.)  a machine  so  constructed  an  to  be  able 
to  float  in  the  air  and  carry  weight.  It  is  filled  with  a 
specie®  of  air  called  hydrogen  gas,  or  air  inflammable. — 
Air  cane,  an  air  gun  converted  into  a walking  stick. — Air 
gtta,  an  instrument  for  propelling  bullets  solely  by  means 
of  condensed  air. — Air  holder,  a part  of  the  chcmicui  ap- 
paratus, otherwise  called  a gazometcr. — Air  hole,  a hole  in 
a furnace  just  under  the  hearth  to  admit  air,  for  increasing 
the  force  of  the  fire. — Air-jacket , a leathern  jacket  made 
with  bags  or  bladders,  communicating  with  each  other,  by 
the  help  of  which  when  filled  with  air,  and  placed  under 
the  breast,  a person  may  be  supported  in  the  water. — Air 
lamp,  a pneumatic  machine,  formed  by  the  combination  of 
inflammable  air  atid  electricity  to  produce  a flame,  which, 
by  means  of  a stop-cock,  may  be  repressed  or  continued 
at  pleasure. — Air  pipes,  pipes  which  arc  adapted  to  the 
holds  of  vessels,  or  other  close  places,  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  them  of  the  foul  air. — Air  pump,  a machine  for 
exhausting  the  air  out  of  vessels,  so  as  to  obtain  a vacuum 
as  far  as  possible,  [vide  Pneumatics'] — Air  shaft,  a passage 
for  the  conveyance  of  air  into  mines,  or  other  subterra- 
neous places. — Air  trunk,  a contrivance  for  the  clearing 
of  rooms  of  the  foul  air,  in  which  a number  of  persons  are 
assembled. 

Air  vessel  (Hyd.)  1.  A vessel  of  air,  contained  in  water  en- 
gines, which  force  the  water  out  in  a stream  as  fast  as  it  is 
admitted.  2.  A metallic  cylinder  in  the  improved  fire  en- 
gines, which  is  constructed  so  as  to  retain  the  air  which  is 
requisite  for  forcing  out  the  water  in  an  equable  stream. 

Ant  (Mu*.)  or  Airia,  an  air:  1.  Any  melody  that  comes 
within  the  reach  of  vocal  expression.  2.  In  a stricter 
sense,  any  composition  for  a single  voice. — Air , with 
variations,  a melody  varied,  ad  libitum,  by  the  compiler. 
— Air  tendre , an  uir,  so  denominated  for  the  tenderness  of 
its  style. 

Air  (A/aw.)  a cadence  and  liberty  of  motion  accommodated 
to  the  natural  disposition  of  a horse,  which  makes  him  rise 
with  obedience,  measure,  and  time,  [vide  Airs ] 

Alii  A (Bat.)  «op*,  the  Greek  name  for  Lolium  or  Darnel, 
has  been  given  by  Linnaeus  to  a genus  of  plants,  Class  II 
Triandria . Order  2 Digynia , called  in  English  Aira  Grass. 

( ieneric  Characters.  Cal.  glume  two  flowered ; valves 
ovate-lanceolate. — Colt,  bivalve  ; Nectary  two-leaved  ; 
leaflets  acute.— -Stam . f laments  capillary;  anthers  ob- 
long.—-Pint.  germ  ovate  ; styles  cetaceous  ; stigmas  pu- 
bescent.— Per.  none ; seeds  subovate. 

Speeics . The  species  mostly  consist  of  different  species  of 
(lie  Avena  or  Gramina  of  other  writers.  J.  Bauh  in 
Hist.  Plant.  ; C.  Bauh  Pin.  ; Ger.  Herb. ; Park.  Theat. 


Baton. ; Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  Tournef.  Inst.  Herb.;  Boeth. 

Ind.  Plant.  ; Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

Aira,  as  a species,  answers  to  the  Cynosurus  caruleus  and 
the  Mcltca  avndea  and  lanatus  of  Linmeus.  Jacqu.  Stirp . 
in  Via  del. 

AIR-BAG  (Bot.)  Jollicxdus.  [vide  Folliculus] 

AI'RE  (Fah  .)  or  Airy,  a nest  of  hawks,  or  other  birds  of 
prey,  especially  the  nest  used  by  falcons  fur  hatching  their 
young  in. 

Ainu  (Math.)  French  for,  1.  The  area,  or  inside  of  any 
geometrical  figure.  2.  The  space  between  the  walls  of  a 
building.  3.  A smooth  and  even  spot  of  ground  on  which 
one  treads. 

AI'R  GUN  (/Wttm.)  vide  Air. 

Alit-HOLE  ( Pncum .)  vide  Air . 

Al'RING  ( Vet.)  the  exercise  given  to  horses  in  the  open  air. 

APR-PIPES,  Air-pump  ( Pneum .)  vide  Air. 

AI'R-SHAFT  (f’MCwni.)  vide  Air. 

APRS,  high  or  low  (Man.)  the  motions  of  a horse  that  rise 
higher  than  terra  a terra,  and  works  at  curvets,  Ac. 

A PRY  (Falc.)  vide  Aerie  and  Aire. 

Airy  Meteors  (Astron.)  such  as  arc  bred  from  flatulous  and 
spirituous  exhalations. 

Airy  Tripticity  (Aslrol.)  the  signs  Gemini,  Libra , and  Aqua- 
rius. 

AIS  (P  aitrevoux  (Meeh.)  French  for  boards  or  planks  which 
cover  the  space  between  the  rafters  or  beams  in  a building. 

AISCE'AU  (A/ccA.)  French  for  a chipaxe,  or  one-handed 
plane  axe,  used  for  hewing  timber  smooth. 

AlSCE'TTE  (Mich.)  French  for  a small  plane  axe. 

AISIME'NTA  (Law)  easements  or  conveniences,  including 
any  liberty  of  passage,  open  way,  water-course,  Ac.  for 
the  case  and  convenience  of  any  tenant  of  either  house  or 
land. 

APSI.E  (Her.)  winged;  an  epithet  for  a bird  in  a charge 
having  wings. 

APSLES  (Archtvol.)  the  wings  or  side  passages  belonging 
to  a church  ; so  called  from  the  French  Its  aisles. 

Al'SSE  (A/ccA.)  French  for  a linch  pin. 

A1SSPEU  (A/eeA.)  French  for  the  axle-tree  or  axis,  other- 
wise called  a tyrapan  or  tambour,  round  which  a rope  may 
be  wound  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  it  up,  after  the  man- 
ner of  a crane. 

AISTHETE'RIUM  (Med.)  tensorium  commune,  the  Com- 
mon Sensory. 

A I TONI  A (not.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  1G  Monadelphia, 
Order  4 Octandria. 

Generic  Character . Cal,  perianth  onc-leavcd ; segments 
sharp.— Cor.  petals  four. — Stam.  f laments  awlsliupcd; 
anthers  ovate.— Pist.  germ  superior  ; style  one ; stigma 
obtuse. — Per.  berry  ovate;  seeds  many. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  Aitonia  Capensis , sett  Coty- 
ledon, a shrub,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Linn. 
Spec . Plant . 

AJUBATPP1TA  Brasiliensium  (Bot.)  a Brasilian  shrub,  five 
or  six  palms  high,  from  the  almond-likc  fruit  of  which  is 
extracted  an  oil  that  is  used  by  the  savages  in  anointing 
themselves.  Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

A JOG  A (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Abiga,  is,  in  the  Lin- 
nenn  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didynamia , Order 
1 Gymnospermia,  called  by  Tournefort  liugula , in  English 
Bugle. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved ; segments 
nearly  equal. — Cor.  monopetalous ; tube  cylindric ; up- 
per lip  very  small ; lower  large ; middle  division  very 
large;  side  ones  small. — Stam  .filaments  subulate;  an- 
thers twin. — Pist.  germ  four  parted  ; style  filiform  ; stig- 
mas two. — Per.  none;  seeds  somewhat  oblong. 

Species . The  species  arc  cither  perennials,  as — Ajuga  al- 
pina,  Alpine  Bugle. — Ajuga  reptans , common  Bugle, 
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&c. ; or  else  annuals,  as  the — Ajuga  chamapitys , chia, 
salicifoUa,  &c.  They  ore  taken  mostly  from  the  genus 
Chameepilut  of  other  authors.  Ger.  Herb Pari  . Theat. 
Hat  an. ; Ilaii  Hist,  Plant ; Tournef.  Inst  it. ; Bocrhaav. 
Imt. 

A'JUTAGE  [ Hyd .)  a kind  of  tube  or  spout  filled  to  the 
cistern  or  pipe  of  the  jet  d*  eau. 

AI'ZOON  (Bol.)  «ui  $*»**,  i.  e.  always  living,  a genus  of 
plants,  Class  12  Icosandria,  Order  4 Pcntagynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con. 
none. — Stam.  filaments  very  many,  capillary;  anthers 
simple.— Pist.  germ  five-cornered ; styles  five ; stigmas 
simple. — Per.  capsule  five-celled;  seeds  kidney-shaped. 
Species.  The  species  are  either  annuals,  as  the — -Aizoon, 
canarieme , hispanicum,  drc.;  or  biennials,  as  the — Aizoon 
lanceolatum,  sannentosum,  &c. ; or  shrubs,  as  the — Aizoon 
Jruticosum,  rigidum,  &c,  all  which  are  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Aizoon  is  also  the  name  of  several  species  of  the  Sedum  of 
Linn® us.  J.  Bank.  Hist.  Plant.  ; C.  Bauh.  Pin. ; Bocr- 
haav. Ind.,  See. 

AICER-STAFF  ( Agric .)  an  instrument  for  clearing  the  coal- 
ter of  the  plough. 

A'KETON  (Mil. ) vide  Aaueton. 

A'KOND  ( Polit .)  the  thira  pontifex  in  Persia,  who  is  also  an 
officer  of  justice. 

AL  (Gram.)  1.  An  Arabian  particle,  answering  to  the  Eng- 
lish the,  and  employed  in  the  same  manner  to  mark  any 
thing  distinctly,  as  Alcoran,  from  coran , to  read;  the 
Reading,  or  Book,  in  distinction  from  all  others.  2.  At, 
or  aid , from  the  Saxon  Xelb,  old,  is  affixed  to  old  towns, 
as  Aldborough,  &c. 

A-LA  (Grow.)  French  for  in  the,  used  adverbially,  Mala 
Francois,  in  the  French  fashion : a la  mode , in  the  fashion. 

A-la  Grec  (Mus.)  in  the  Greek  style,  as  applied  to  cho- 
russes.— A la  Polacca , in  the  Polish  style. 

Ala  (Ant.)  or  AUe,  the  wings  of  an  army,  or  the  horse  on 
each  side  flanking  the  foot.  They  were  so  called  because 
they  stood  on  the  right  and  lefr,  as  the  wings  on  the  body 
of  a bird.  According  to  Vegetius,  they  were  also  called 
vexillationes.  Aid.  GelU  1.  16,  c.  4 ; Veget.  de  Re  Mil . 
1.  2,  c.  1 ; Serv.  in  AZn.  1.  9,  v.  604- ; Laz.  Comm.  Reip. 
Roman.  I.  6,  c.  2;  Panvin.  Imper.  Roman,  c.  16;  Pancirol. 
Notit.  Dignit.  Imp.  Orient,  c.  33,  apud  Grctv.  Thes.  Antiy. 
Roman,  vol.  10,  &c. ; Salmas . de  Re  Milit.  Roman,  c.  8. 

Ala,  or  AUe  ( Bot .)  1.  The  same  as  Axilla.  2.  A wing  or 
membrane  on  the  sides  of  a petiole  or  footstalk,  or  attached 
to  a seed  or  seed-vessel ; which  last  is  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  Monopterygia  or  alatce.  Dipterygia  or  bialaltr, 
Tripterygia  or  trialatr. , dec.  according  as  there  is  one, 
two,  three,  or  more  wings.  S.  The  two  side  petals  of  a 
papilionaceous  flower.  Linn.  Phil.  Botan. 

Ala,  or  Alee  (Anat.)  the  arm-pit.  Hippocrat.  de 

Art.  i Gorr.  Defin.  Med.— Alec  annum,  xTtfvy*u,*Ta  rm  « 
rm,  the  superior  parts  of  the  external  ear.  Gal.  Introd. 
c.  10,  dec. — Ala,  or  Alee  Nasi,  wrtpvyl*  the  cartilages 
which  are  joined  to  the  extremities  of  the  bones  of  the 
nose,  and  form  the  moveable  part.  Gal.  de  Usu.  Part. 
1.  11. — Alee  ossis  Snhenoides , the  two  apophyses  of  the 
os  sphenoides. — Ala , or  AUe  Pudends , the  same  as 
Nymvfue. 

Ala  ( Ecc .)  vide  AUe. 

ALABA'NDICA  Rosa  (Bot.)  so  called  from  Alabanda  in 
Asia  ; a sort  of  damask  rose  with  whitish  leaves. 

ALABA'NDICUM  Opus  (Ant.)  a proverb  for  any  bad  work- 
manship, for  which  the  Alabandenses  were  famous. 

ALABA'NDICUS  Lapis  (Min.)  a blackish  sort  of  stone,  the 
powder  of  which  makes  grey  hairs  black.  AZt.  Tetrab.  1. 
serin.  2,  c.  33. 

ALABA'RCHES  (Ant.)  a tribute  paid  for  the  feeding  of 


cattle ; also,  the  gatherer  of  the  tribute,  and  a nickname 
of  Pompey,  on  account  of  his  having  raised  taxes  in  Syria. 
Cic.od  Attic.  1.  2,  ep.  17  ; Joseph.  Ant'uj.  Ind,  1.  20,  e*  5; 
Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  2,  c .5. 

ALABA’IU  (Min.)  lead. 

ALABA'STER  (Ant.)  an  alabaster  box,  or  a box  made  of 
the  alabaster  stone. 

Alabaster  (3/m.)  Alabastrites  so  called  from  Alabastrum, 
a town  of  Egypt ; a soft  kind  of  marble.  Being  easily 
cut,  it  was  converted  by  the  ancients  into  boxes  for  per- 
fumes. It  was  of  various  colours,  and  streaked  with  veins. 
The  burnt  stone,  with  rosin  or  pitch,  is  a discuticnt. 
Dioscr.  1.  5,  c.  153;  Plin.  I.  37,  c.  10 ; P.  AZginet.  I.  7,  c.  3. 

ALAB  AST  RITES  (Min.)  1.  The  Alabaster-stone,  [vide 
Alabaster ].  2.  A species  of  the  Inolilhus  of  Linnanu. 

ALABA'STItON  (Med.)  an  ointment  mentioned 

by  Myrepsus.  Sect.  3,  c.  61. 

ALABA'STRUM  (Ant.)  the  box  made  of  the  alabaster- 
stone.  Plin.  1.  9,  c.  35. 

Alabastaum  (Min.)  or  Alabastrites,  the  name  among  the 
ancients  for  the  Alabaster-stone,  which  is  classed  by  Lin- 
naeus under  the  species  of  (lyjisum,  or  Plaster  of  Paris. 
Aldrov.  Mus.  Mctall. ; Linn.  System.  Nat. 

ALABA'STRUS  (Eo/.)  the  herbaceous  leaves  of  a plant 
which  encompass  the  flower,  particularly  the  rose.  Plin. 
].  21,  c.  4. 

A'LACAB  (Chem.)  Sal  Ammoniac. 

ALA'DINISTS  (Theol.)  a sect  of  Mahometans  answering 
to  free-thinkers  among  the  Christians. 

A'L/E  (Anat.)  [vide  Ala ] 

Al®  (Ant.)  the  prominent  parts  of  the  prow  of  a vessel. 
Poll.  Onomast.  1.  1,  c.  9. 

A lx  the  corners  of  a garment,  the  lappets. 

Alx  Ecclesiee  (Ecc.)  let  aisles  de  leglise,  the  wings  or  aisles 
of  a church. 

ALAi'A  a festival  in  Peloponnesus  called  after 

Ala*a,  tne  surname  of  Minerva.  Paus.  1.  8,  c.  47. 

A'LAFI  (CAcwi.)  Alkali. 

ALA'I A phthisis  (A/cd.)  <**««’«  from  *W#t,  blind;  a 

consumption  caused  by  a fluxiou  of  humours  in  the  head. 
Gal.  Exeges  Vocab.  Hippoc. 

A'LALITE  (A/m.)  a stone  of  the  Chrysolite  family. 

A'LAMACH  (Astron.)  Aimak  called  Cothurnus,  by  Hyde; 
a star  of  the  third  magnitude  in  the  southern  foot  of  An- 
dromeda, marked  ( y ) by  Bayer. 

A-LA-MI'RE  (Mus.)  the  lowest  note  but  one  in  the  three 
septenaries  of  the  gamut  or  scale  of  music. 

ALAMO'DE  (Com.)  a thin  light  glossy  black  silk,  not 
quilted  or  crossed,  chiefly  for  women's  hoods. 

ALASKA  terra  (Min.)  English  Oker,  now  called  Red  Ochre, 
the  Ochra  Jerri  of  Linn®us,  supposed  to  be  what  the 
ancients  called  Samius  lapis,  the  Samian  stone;  a light 
white  stone,  inclining  to  red,  which  was  procured  princi- 
pally in  France.  It  is  detersive  and  desiccative. 

ALANALA'BOLUS  (Min.)  a sort  of  earth  mentioned  by 
Paulus  Aiginctes,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
A Iona  terra. 

ALA'NDAHAL  (BoL)  the  Colocynthis  of  Linnoeus. 

ALANEA'lllUS  (Falcon.)  a falconer,  or  a keeper  of  dogs 
for  hawking. 

ALANFU'TA  (Anat.)  a vein  between  the  chin  and  under 
lip. 

AT.ANT  (//cr.)  a mastiff  dog  with  short  ears;  one  of  the 
supporters  to  the  arms  of  Lord  Daqres. 

A 'LA  poult  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Bilimbi  or  Averrhor. 
bilimbi  of  Linnseus. 

ALAQlJE'CA  (Mai.)  a stone  found  in  little  polished  frag- 
ments in  the  East  Indies,  and  much  used  to  stop  bleeding. 

AL  A’RAF  (Theol.)  the  party-wall  that  separates  heaven 
from  hell,  according  to  the  creed  of  the  Mahometans. 
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ALA'RES  (Ant.)  Alarii  milite*,  the  soldier*  in  the  Roman 
army  who  formed  the  aUe  or  flanks,  which  were  mostly 
cavalry.  Cits,  de  Dell.  Gall.  I.  1,  c.  51  ; Liv.  1.  35,  c.  5. 

ALA'IllS  (Med.)  alar  or  wing-shaped ; an  epithet  for  a vein 
in  tlie  bend  of  the  arm. 

At. aims  (Dot.)  alar  or  wing-shaped;  an  epithet  for  the 
peduncle  and  the  head. — Peduucuftts  alarii,  an  alar  pedun- 
cle, or  one  that  stands  in  the  axillrc  of  the  branches,  as 
Li  man  radiola. — Capitulum  alarc,  an  alar  head,  or  one  that 
sits  in  the  axilla*  of  the  branches. 

ALA'RM  (Mil.)  any  notice  given  either  by  the  heat  of  the 
drum  or  the  firing  of  cannon,  &C.  which  shall  cause  the 
men  to  run  to  their  arms. — Alarm  post , in  the  field,  is  the  . 
spot  fixed  upon  by  the  quarter-master-general  for  each 
regiment  to  march  to  in  case  of  an  alarm:  in  the  garrison, 
a similar  place  is  marked  out  by  the  governor. — Alarm - 
bell,  a bell  which  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  ringing  an 
alarm. — False  alarms,  stratagems  of  war,  which  arc  em- 
ployed either  by  an  enemy  for  the  purpose  of  harassing, 
or  by  commanders  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  vigilance 
of  the  men. 

Alarm  ( Fenc. ) another  name  for  an  appeal  or  challenge. 

A I.  .VTA  N (Cbem.)  Lithargyrum. 

A'LATUR  {('hem.)  ,‘Es  upturn. 

ALATERNO'IDES  (Pvt.)  another  name  for  the  Phylica 
nievides  ; the  Cl  a tea  alaternoides  ; the  Creanthus  A fri- 
ed nus  ; the  Ilex  cassine  and  the  Mirica  cordifulia  of  Lin- 
nscus.  Rail  Hist.  Plant. 

ALATE'KNUS  {Pot.)  a name  formerly  for  a genus  of 
plants,  the  species  of  which  are  now  the  Rhammts  afaternus 
and  jthylica  ; the  Cdastrus  ; and  the  Ilex  cassine,  Paragua 
and  vomit  oria  of  Linnirua.  Cl  ns.  Par.  Plant.  Hist. ; J. 

Pauli.  Hist.  Plant. ; C.  Pauli.  Pin. ; Ger.  Herb. ; Parkins. 
Theft t-  Potan.  ; llaii  Hist.  Plant.  ; Poerhaav.  Ind.  Potan. 

ALATI  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  such  as  have  their  scapula* 
or  shoulder-blade  very  prominent,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
subject  to  consumptions. 

A I.  ati  processus,  the  proce&sess  of  the  Oa  sphenoides. 

ALATUS  (Pot.)  winged,  or  provided  with  a membrane 
like  a wing. 

ALAIPDA  (Or.)  Lark,  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Aves, 
Order  Passe  res. 

Generic  Characters.  Pill  cylindrical. — Mandibles  equal. — 
Tongue  bifid. — Hind  daw  straight. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the — Alauda  arvensis,  in 
French  P Alouette,  the  Sky  Lark. — Alauda  cristatella , in 
French  Ic  Lulu,  Lesser  crested  Lurk. — Alauda  nrborea, 
in  French  C Alouette  de  bois  ou  le  Cujulier,  Wood-Lark. — 
Alauda  It  alien , in  French  Giartdn,  Italian  Lark. — 
Alauda  capensis,  in  French  Cravate  jaunr.  Cane  Lark.— 
Alauda  ntnsdlana , in  French  Ic  Roussdine , Marsh  Lark. 
— Alauda  ScnegaJensis,  in  French  Griscitc,  Senegal  Lark. 
— Alauda  minor  seu  Agrcstis.  Held  Lark. — Alauda  l.u do-  \ 
viciana,  in  French  la  Farlouxanne,  Louisnnu  Lark. — 
Alauda  al/wstris,  in  French  le  Haupecol,  Shore  Lark.— 
Alauda  A fried  na,  in  French  le  Sutli,  African  Lurk. — 
Alauda  undata,  in  French  la  Cotntillade,  Undated  Lark. 
— Alauda  pratensis,  in  French  l'  Alouette  de  pr^s,  Tit- 
Lark. — Alauda  sepia  ria,  in  French  Alouette  pi  pi,  l'ipit- 
Lark,  Ac. 

ALATD.E  ( Mil.)  a legion  of  Transalpine  Gauls  who  were 
in  Cscsar't  army.  Suetonius  says  they  were  so  called  in 
the  Gallic  tongue.  Sueton.  in  Jul.  Ctes.  c.  2L 

ALA’USA  (hh.)  vide  Alosa. 

A LAY  (Po/it.)  a Turkish  word  signifying  triumph,  is  token 
for  a ceremony  of  proclaiming  war  in  Turkey,  which  is  a 
sort  of  masquerade. 

Alay  ( Sport.)  a term  used  for  fresh  dogs  when  they  are 
sent  into  the  cry. 

A'LBA  (Ant.)  a sort  of  tunic,  so  called  from  its  whiteness. 
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of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  letter  of  the  emperor 
Valerian.  TrebcU.  Poll,  in  Claud. 

Alba  (Arckttol.)  the  Alb.  1.  A surplice  anciently  used  by 
officiating  priests,  so  called  because  it  was  made  of  white 
linen.  Con.  Carthag.  iv.  can.  Alcuin  de  Offic • Divin.  ; 
Amalar.  Ecclet.  OJjic.  I.  2. ' 2.  A vestment  worn  by  persons 
newly  baptized,  as  an  emblem  of  purity ; whence  they 
were  called  Albati.  St.  Ambmeuu  de  his  <jni  Myster.  m, ; 
Dionyt.  A reop.  de  Ilier.  Led.  c.  1,  2,  Arc.;  St.  August. 
epist.  1G8,  Ac.;  Alcuiu.de  Divin.  Offic.  Ac. 

Alba  firma  (Law)  or  Album,  a yearly  rent  payable  to  the 
chief  lord  of  a hundred,  paid  in  white  money  or  silver,  in 
distinction  from  that  paid  in  grain,  Ac.  which  was  called 
red  it  us  nigri.  2 Inst.  ID,  Ac. 

Alba  (Min.)  a sort  of  pearl  of  peculiar  excellence.  Lam- 
prid.  in  Htliogab.  ,*  Snidas. 

Alba  terra  (Alch.)  a name  for  the  philosopher’s  stone, 
which  was  a composition  of  quicksilver  and  sulphur. 

Alba  spina  (Pot.)  vide  Acacia . 

Alba  vitiligo  (Med.)  vide  Vitiligo. 

Alba  pituita  ( Med.)  vide  LeucopMegmatia. 

ALBADA'RA  (Anal.)  an  Arabic  term  for  the  sesamoidc 
bone  of  the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe. 

ALBAGIA'ZI  (Anat.)  Arabic  for  the  os  sacrum. 

ALBAHU'RIM  (Astrof.)  a figure  consisting  of  sixteen 
sides,  on  which  astrological  physicians  built  their  prog- 
nostics. 

ALBAMBNTUM  ( Nat.)  vide  Album  mi. 

ALBA'RA  (Med.)  the  same  as  Alphas. 

Alba ra  (Pot.)  the  Canna  august /folia  of  Linmcus.  Pis. 
Braz.  Plant. 

ALB A'RU  (Ant.)  those  who  whitened  earthen  vessels,  in 
distinction  from  the  Dealbatores  who  whitened  walls. 

ALBA'RUS  (Chem.)  arsenic. 

Alba  it  us  alba  ( Med.)  the  some  os  Leuce. — Albarus  nigra, 
the  same  as  Lepra  Gra corum. 

ALBATI  (Ant.)  clothed  with  the  Alba  [vide  Alba ] ; an 
epithet  for  soldiers  who  were  employed  for  parade  cn 
public  occasions:  “Jatuprimum  inter  Togatos  Pat  res  ct 
Equestrian  ordincm,  albatos  railites  Ct  omni  populo  prtc- 
unte.H  TrebeL  Poll,  in  Gall. 

Albati  (Ecc.)  an  epithet,  1.  For  ecclesiastics  in  their  cleri- 
cal robes,  who  Albas  geruni  sen  in  Albis  sunt.  2.  For  those 
who.  on  receiving  baptism,  were  clothed  in  the  Alba,  [vide 

Alba ) 

ALBATIO  (Chem.)  Albificatio , from  albco,  to  whiten; 
blanching  metals. 

A'LBATBOSS  (Or.)  or  Man  of  War  Bird,  the  Diomedea 
of  Linna'us  ; a water  bird  which  inhabits  most  seas,  par- 
ticularly within  the  Tropics,  between  three  and  four  feet 
long,  and  lays  eggs  as  large  os  a goose,  the  white  of  which 
cannot  be  hardened  by  boiling. 

A'LBE  (Com.)  a small  coin  in  Germany  equal  to  a penny. 

ALBEDO  {Med.)  whiteness,  particularly  as  applied  to 
urines,  which  are  of  four  kinds,  chrystalline,  snowy,  limey, 
and  limpid.  Theophil  de  Vrin.  c.  5;  Actuar.  de  Ur  in.  c.  8. 

AL'DERAS  (Pot.)  the  Stophisagria  of  Linnaeus. 

A'LBE RGE  (Pot.)  a small  forward  pear  of  a yellow  colour. 

ALBEUGE'LIUM  (Mil.)  an  habergeon,  a defence  for  the 
neck.  I love  don. 

ALBE'KNUS  (Com.)  a stuff  resembling  camblet,  which  is 
manufactured  in  the  l^evant. 

ALBE'RTUS  (tfumis.)  a gold  coin  worth  about  fourteen 
livres,  which  was  coined  during  the  administration  of  Al- 
bertus,  Archduke  of  Austria. 

ALBE'STON  (Chem.)  Quick-Lime. 

A'LBETAD  (CAem.)  Galbanum. 

A'LBl  (Chem.)  Sublimate. 

ALBICA'NTIA  Corpora  (Anat.)  glands  behind  the  infundi- 
bulum of  the  pelvis  of  the  cerebrum. 
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ALBIGE'NSES  ( Ecc .)  a sect  of  heretics  in  the  twelfth 
century,  who  opposed  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Romish  church.  They  derive  their  name  from  the  city  of 
Albi  where  they  established  themselves,  but  they  were  also 
known  by  the  different  names  of  Henricians,  Petrobusians, 
Publicans  or  Poplicians,  Run-hommcs  or  Puritans,  &c. 
according  to  their  different  tenets,  which  were  mostly  after 
the  Manichean  scheme.  Prat  col.  Fit.  ct  Dogm.  {ferret, 
own. ; Sander.  Her  res. ; Baron.  Anna!,  and  Usov.  Hist.  \ 
Eccles. 

ALBPGO  (Bot.)  mildew,  a whitish  mucilaginous  coating  of 
the  leaves  of  plants,  produced  either  by  small  plants  or 
insects. 

ALBIMBC  (Chet w.)  Orpiment.  [vide  Anrkngmentum] 

ALBINOS  (ATzf.)  the  name  given  by  the  Portuguese  to  the 
white  Moors,  who  ore  looked  upon  os  monsters  by  the 
negroes. 

ALBi'NUM  (Hot.)  the  Gtiaphalium  Dinrcum  of  Linnams; 
a species  of  plant,  so  called  from  the  whiteness  of  its 
blossoms. 

A’LBIS  (Nat.)  pitch  from  the  bark  of  the  yew  tree. 

ALBITROSSE  (Or.)  vide  Albatross. 

ALBO  marginatum  (Hot.)  having  white  on  the  margin;  an 
epithet  for  a leaf. — Albo  variegatum , having  white  in  the 
centre ; an  epithet  for  a leaf. 

A'LBOR  Ovi  (Nat.)  Albumen  Ovi. 

ALBO R A (Med.)  a species  of  itch  consisting  of  the  Mor- 
phew,  Serpigo  and  Leprosy.  Paracel,  dc  A postern,  c.  42, 

ALBO’KEA  (Chem.)  Mercury. 

ALBORO  (ZcA.)  a common  name,  in  the  markets  of  Rome 
and  Venice,  for  the  small  red  fish  colled  the  Erethymus. 

A'LBOT  (CAew.)  a crucible. 

A'LBOT  AT  (CAr«.)  C'eruss. 

ALBOTIM  (Chem.)  Turpentine. 

A'LBOTIS  (Med.)  Terminthus. 

ALBU'CA  (Hot.)  a genus  of  plants;  Class  6 Hexandria, 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  none. — Cor.  petals  six. — Stam. 
filaments  shorter  than  the  corolla. — Pist.  germ  oblong  ; 
style  three-sided ; stigma  a triangular  pyramid. — Per. 
capsule  oblong ; seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  and  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Jtaii  Hist.  Plant. ; Mor. 
Hist.  Plant.;  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

ALBUGFNEA  (Anat.)  from  albus ; an  epithet  for  the  tunica 
adnata  oculorum,  ns  also  for  the  coat  of  the  testicles,  so 
called  from  its  colour  which  is  white. 

ALBUGl'NEUS  humour  (Anat.)  the  aqueous  humour  of 
the  eye.  [vide  Aqueous  Humour ] 

ALBUGO  oculorum  (Anat.)  a disease  in  the  eye,  which 
consists  of  a pearl  or  white  speck.  Plin . 1.  20,  c.  5,  drc. ; 
Or t has.  tie  Loc.  Affect.  1.  4,  c.  24 ; Act.  Tetrab.  2,  serm.  3, 
c.  37,  &c. ; Paul.  JEginet . de  Re  Med.  1.  3,  c.  22 ; Actuar. 
de  Mcth.  Med.  I.  6,  c.  5. 

Albugo  Coralli  (Nat.)  the  magistery  of  Coral. — Albugo 
Oi’i,  the  white  of  an  egg.  [vide  Albumen ] 

A'LBULE  Aqute  (Med.)  the  mineral  waters  of 

Albulu,  in  Italy,  by  which  wounds  were  healed,  according 
to  Pliny.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  31,  c.  2 ; Gal.  de  Mcth.  Med.  I.  8, 
c.  2 ; Aet.  Tetrab.  3,  serm.  3,  c.  30. 

ALBUM  (Ant.)  a white  table  wherein  the  nrtEtors  had  their 
decrees  written,  also  a muster-roll,  or  list  of  names,  as 
the  Album  Judicata,  Album  senatoriumt  &c.  Cic.  Ordt. 

1.  2,  c.  12;  Scnec.  de  llencf.  1.  3,  c.  7 ; Plin.  Prtrfat. ; 
Tacit.  Annal.  1.  4,  c.  Ii8  ; Sue  ton.  in  Claud . c.  16  ; Dio. 
in  August. ; Bud.  in  Pandect. ; Salmas  de  Med.  Usur. 
p.  678. 

Album  baUamum  (Mrd)  Capivi  Balsamum.*— yfMtfiw  His- 
panicnm,  Spanish  White;  n cosmetic. — Album  Greecum  or 
Canis,  Dog’s- dung  applied  to  Ulcers,  &c.  Dale.  Phar - 
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mac  op. — Album  Jus , a broth  mAdc  from  fish  for  sick  people. 
Oribas. 

Album  Oatli  (Anat.)  the  White  of  the  eye. — Album  Ovit 
the  white  of  on  egg.  [vide  Albumen J 
Album  O/us  (Hot.)  Corn  Salad. 

Album  Nigrum  (Nat.)  Mouse-dung. 

Album  (/,au>)  vide  Alba  Firma. 

ALBIPMEN  (Ara/.)  the  White  of  an  egg,  called  by  Aristotle 
>.* 4*4* , by  Celsus  Ovi  candid um,  by  Pliny  Ovi  Albus  liquor , 
by  Palludius  Ovi  Albor , Ovi  Album , or  Albttmenfum. 
Aristot.  de  Gen.  Animal . 1.  3,  c-  2;  Dioscor.  I.  2,  c.  155; 
Plin.  1.  10,  c.  53 ; Gat.  tie  Simplic.  1.11;  Harr,  de  Gen. 
Animal.  Excrcit.  60. 

Album kk  (Bot.)  the  substance  of  the  lobes  of  seeds  cor- 
responding to  the  white  of  an  egg.  Grew.  Anat.  of  Plants. 
ALBU'MOK  (Nat.)  vide  Albumen. 

ALBU'RNUM  (But.)  the  soft  white  substance  in  trees  next 
to  the  liber , or  inner  hark,  winch  gradually  acquires  soli- 
dity, until  it  becomes  wood.  It  is,  according  to  Linnatus, 

I Intermedia  substantia  tibri  ct  lignit  and  is  vulgarly  called 
Sap,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  heart,  which  is  narucr,  and 
of  a deeper  colour.  It  derives  its  name  albo  colore  from 
its  white  colour.  Plin.  I.  16,  c.  38  ; Linn.  Phil.  Dot  an. 
ALBU'RNUS  (fch.)  the  Bleak,  the  Gyp  r in  us  alburnus  of 
Linnams  ; a little  fish  mentioned  bv  Ausonius,  the  catching 
of  which  was  an  amusement  for  children. 

Auson.  Mosel,  v.  126. 

itiforuoi  pm  dam  purnlitwt  J'awii. 

ALBUS  Liquor  (Nat.)  vide  Albumen, 

Aldus  Spinus  (Bot.)  White  Thorn. 

Albus  llamanus  Pulvis  (Med.)  magnesia, — Albus  jluor,  vide 
Fluor  Albus. 

Albus  (Com.)  a small  coin  current  in  Cologne,  a half- 
penny in  value. 

ALCA  {Or.)  the  Auk,  a genus  of  birds  of  the  Order  anscres. 
Generic  Character.  Bill  strong,  thick,  compressed. — 
Nostrils  linear. — Tongue  almost  as  long  os  the  bill. — 
Toes  no  back  toe. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  as  follow  ; namely — 
Alca  imperials,  in  French  le  grand  Pingoin , Penguin, 
or  Great  Auk.  From  the  smallness  of  its  wings  it  is 
unable  to  fly,  and  is  observed  by  mariners  never  to  go 
beyond  soundings — Alca  torda , in  French  le  Pingoin , 
the  Razor-bill  Auk  or  Murre,  so  called  from  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  bill. — Alca  arctica , in  French  le  Macareux  ; 
the  Pica  marina  of  Aldrovundus,  and  the  Puffin  or 
Coulter  neb  of  Willoughby. — Alca  alle , in  French  la  petit 
Guillemot ; the  Little  Black  and  While  Diver  of  Wil- 
loughby ; the  Mergulus  melanoleucos  of  Ray,  is  now 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Little  Auk. 
— Alca  pygmtra,  an  American  and  Asiatic  bird,  is  still 
smaller  than  the  preceding,  being  not  more  than  seven 
inches  long. 

ALCADE  (Polit.)  an  inferior  minister  of  justice  in  Spain. 
ALCAHEST  (CAem.)  vide  Alkahest. 

ALCAHOL  (Chem)  Alcohol. 

ALCAIC  Dactylic  (Port.)  an  alcaic  verse,  in  which  the 
dactyl  is  the  principal  foot. — Alcaic  Strophe,  a strophe 
in  which  the  Alcaic  verse  prevails. — Alcaic  Verse,  [vide 
Alcaics ] 

ALCAICS  (Poet)  Carmen  A/caicum,  i.  e.  Alcaic  Verse ; a 
sort  of  verse  so  called  from  the  poet  Alcorns,  by  whom 
it  was  first  used.  Alcaics  are  of  three  sorts ; namely — 
The  lesser  Alcaic , which  consists  of  two  dactylca  and  two 
trochees,  as 

Hor.  Carm.  1.  2,  od.  3,  v.  28. 

£ri/i  | tint  | tur£  | <yv>6<r. 

The  greater  Alcaic , which  consists  of  five  feet ; the  first  a 
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spondee,  or  iambic ; the  second  an  iambic ; the  third  a I 
caesura,  or  long  syllable;  the  fourth  and  fifth  dactyles,  os 
IJor.  Carm.  1.1,  od.  3,  v.  25. 

Oxnuit  1 <u  | drm  | rZgmirr  | omnu'tn 

Vina  | Ur  fir  | »1, 

These  two  arc  called  Alcaic  Dactylics. — The  third  and  , 
last  sort  consists  of  four  feet,  the  first  an  epitrite,  the  , 
second  and  third  choriamb  uses,  and  the  fourth  a bac-  : 
chins,  as 
Hor.  1.  1 , od.  8. 

Tt  Dio*  5 | rZ  Sjbarin  J etr  pfyfrls  J cFnwn^.w 

JV'LCALI  (Chem.)  vide  Alkali. 

ALCALEfSCCNT,  Ac.  (Chem.)  vide  Alkalescent,  &c. 

ALC.VNCALI  (AM.)  an  antidote  used  in  burning  fevers. 
Myren.  5ect.  1,  c.  24-. 

ALC.VNXA  (Dot.)  the  Anchusa  of  Linnaeus,  more  com- 
monly called  Alkanet- 

ALCAVALA  (Coni.)  a custom-house  duty  paid  in  Spain, 
on  imported  goods,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  price 
of  the  commodity, 

A'Ll'EA  {Hot.)  */«»*,  a sort  of  wild  mallows  which  was 
employed  in  medicine  as  an  emollient.  Dioscor.  1.  3» 
c.  164;  PI  in.  1.  27,  c.  4;  Paul . /Lginet.  de  Re  Med. 

I.  7,  c.  S. 

Alcra,  in  the  I.innean  system,  a genus  of  plants ; Class  1(5 
Monodtlphia , Order  7 Polyandria,  in  English  the  Vervain 
Mallow. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  double. — Cor.  petals  five. — 
St  am.  f laments  uniting  into  a sort  of  five-angled  cylinder 
at  bottom  ; anthers  almost  kidney-shaped.— Fist,  germ 
orbiculate  ; style  cylindric ; stigmas  setaceous. — rxft. 
arils  many-jointed  ; seed  one. 

Species.  The  Species  are  the — Alcea  rosea.  Common- 
Holly-hock,  a native  of  China. — Alcea  Jlc{folia,  Fig- 
leaved Holly-hock. — Alcea  AJricana,  African  Holly- 
hock, native  of  Africa.  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant. ; C. 
Bauh.  Pin.  ; Ger.  Herb./  Park.  Theat.  Dot  an. ; Raii 
Hitt.  Plant.;  Taurnef.  Inst.;  Boerhaav.  Ind.  Plant.; 
Linn.  Spec.  Plant . 

Alcea  is  also  the  name  for  different  species  of  the  Hibiscus 
and  Moira  of  Linnwus.  Batth.  Rail , &c. 

ALCE'BRTS  vivum  (Chem.)  the  same  as  Sulphur  vixntnt. 

ALCE'DO  {Or.)  a genus  of  animals;  Class  Aves , Order 
Pica. 

Generic  Characters.  Bill  triangular. — Tongue.  Fleshy. — 
Feet  (in  most)  gressorial. 

Species  The  principal  species  are — Alcedo  gigantca,  in 
French  le  jdus  grand  Martin  Pecheur,  Giant  'King-fisher, 
inhabits  New  Holland. — Alcedo  iorouata,  in  French 
r Alatli,  Cinereous  King-fisher,  inhabits  Martinique. — 
Ahedo  atracajnlla,  in  French  le  Martin-picheur  d Coiffe 
noir , Blarkcappcd  King-fishcr.— Alcedo  cancrophaga,  in 
French  le  Crabibr , Crab-eating  King-fishcr. — Alcedo  fia - 
vescens,  in  French  Tenrou-jouTon,  Flavcscent  King- fisher. 
Alcedo  Brasiliensis,  in  French  le  G in-Gip. — Alcedo  mi- 
tat  a,  in  French,  le  Vintsi,  Crested  King-fisher,  inhabits 
Amboyne  and  the  Philippine  islands. 

A'LCHAHIL  {Chem.)  Rosemary. 

ALCHA'MIA  {Chem.)  vide  Alchemy . 

ALCHEMI'LLA  {Bat.)  or  Alchimella,  from  having  been 
celebrated  by  the  Alchymists,  Ladies  Mantle;  a genus  of 
plants,  Class  4 Tetandria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved;  edge  flat. 
—Cor.  none. — St  am. filaments  erect ; anthers  roundish. 
Pi  ST.  germ  ovate;  style  filiform;  stigma  globular.— Per. 
none ; seed  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are — Alchcmilla  vulgaris , seu  Pcs 


Leonis , Common  Ladies  Mantle,  or  Bearsfoot.  A pe- 
rennial, native  of  Britain. — Alchemilla  A l pin  a.  Stellar  ea 
argentic,  seu  Heptanhillon  Cinque  fait,  or  Alpine  Ladies 
Mantle;  a perennial,  native  of  Britain. — Alchemilla  pen- 
lapJtyllea , ecu  alpina,  Ac,  Five-leaved  Ladies  Mantle;  a 
perennial,  native  of  the  Alps.— Alchemilla  Capcttsis,  na- 
tive of  the  Cone  of  Good  Hope. — Alchemilla  Aphanes, 
hirsuta , monandra,  an  nuns,  seu  minima  montana,  Aphanes , 
or  Scandix  minor,  an  annual. — Alchemilla  Arvenis,  an  an- 
nual, native  of  Britain  J.  Iiauh.  Hitt.  Plant.  ; C.  Batth. 
Pin.  That.  Botan. ; Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Botan.  ; 
Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  Toum.  Inst.  Herb.;  Boerh.  Ind. 
Plant. ; IVild.  Linn.  Spec.  Plant . 

ALCHEMl'STOR  {Alch.)  Alchymist,  astudierof  Alcbymy. 
AL'CHEMY  (Cdcm.)  vide  Alchymy. 

ALCH  IMF/LL  A {Dot.)  vide  Alchemilla. 

ALCHI'TRAN  {Chem.)  the  oil  of  Juniper. 
ALCHOCO'RDEN  ( Aslrol .)  a planet  that  bears  rule  in  the 

£rincipal  places  of  astrological  figures  at  a person’s  nativity. 
CHO'LLEA  (Mcch.)  a sort  of  meat  pickled,  dried,  and 
potted. 

ALCHO'RNEA  (Dot.)  from  Mr.  Alchomc,  of  London;  a 
genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia , Order  13  Mona- 
dclphia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  three  or  five  leaved ; 
leaflets  ovate. — Cor.  none. — Stam.  f laments  eight;  an- 
thers  ovate. — Pist.  a rudiment. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Alchornea  I at  if  olio,  a 
shrub,  native  ofJamaica.  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
ALCHYMY  {Chem.)  that  branch  of  chemistry  which  more 
particularly  treats  of  the  transmutation  of  metals.  It  is 
compounded  of  the  Arabic  particle  al,  the,  and  the  Greek 
preparing  of  metals,  i.  e.  * The  chemistry,*  by  dis- 
tinction from  every  other  branch  of  the  art. 

Alchymy  is  also  the  name  of  a composition  of  copper  and 
arsenic,  which  is  used  for  Kitchen  utensils. 

ALCI’BION  {Bot.)  from  «Ajm,  strength,  and  life;  a 
herb  that  is  good  against  the  stinging  of  serpents. 
ALCMA'NIC  verse  (Port.)  so  called  from  the  lyric  poet, 
Alcmann,  its  inventor,  consists  of  three  dactyls  and  a long 
syllable. 

A'LCOB  {Chem.)  Sal  Ammoniac. 

ALCOCHO’ttDON  {Aslrol.)  vide  Alckocorden. 
ALCODETA  {Chem.)  the  tartarcous  sediment  of  urine. 
A'LCOHOL  {Chem.)  Alcohol  or  Alkohol.  1.  The  powder 
of  lead  ore,  a fine  unpalpable  powder  with  which  the 
Eastern  ladies  tinged  their  hair.  2.  Any  powder  reduced 
to  the  highest  state  of  purity.  S.  Spirits  of  wine,  or  any 
other  fermented  liouor,  rectified  to  the  highest  state  of 
perfection.  Paracel,  de  Tartar. 

ALCOHOLIZATION  (CAew.)  the  reducing  of  bodies  to  a 
fine  aud  unpalpable  powder;  or  in  liquids,  the  depriving 
liquid  spirits  of  their  phlegm  or  w atery  quality,  so  as  to 
rectify  them  highly. 

A'LCOL  ( Chem.)  vinegar. 

A'LCOLA  JAM.)  the  same  as  aphtha. 

Alcola  {Alch.)  the  tartar  or  excrement  of  wine.  Paracel . 
de  Grin,  c.  2. 

ALCOLl'SMUS  (CArnr.)  Alcoiizing  or  reducing  any  sub- 
stance  to  fine  particles. 

ALCOLITA  brina  (Med.)  a urine  so  called  from  the  Al- 
cola which  it  contains.  Paracel,  de  Urin.  c.  2. 
ALCORAD  (Aslrol.)  a contrariety  of  light  in  the  planets. 
A'LCORAN  (My.)  i.  o.  the  Koran  or  reading,  from  the 
Arabic  al,  (lie,  and  Koran , to  read ; a collection  of  fables 
and  impostures,  invented  by  Mahomet,  which  is  held 
sacred  by  the  Mussel  men,  as  their  Bible,  or  rule  of 
faith. 

Alcoran  (Lit.)  a name  given  to  some  extravagant  produc- 
tions of  the  monks  iu  former  times,  os  the  “ Alcoran  of  the 
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Cordeliers,"  in  which  St.  Francis  is  preposterously  extolled, 
and  put  on  a level  with  our  Saviour. 

A'LCOKANISTS  ( Tkeol .)  strict  adherents  to  tire  letter  or 
text  of  the  Koran. 

ALCORA'NES  (Archeeol.)  high  slender  towers,  generally  I 
built  by  the  Mahometans  near  their  mosques. 

A'LCYON  (Or.)  vide  Halcyon. 

ALCYONIUM  (Con.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes,  | 
Order  Zoophyta. 

Generic  Characters.  Animal  in  the  form  of  a plant. — Stem 
fixed,  fleshy,  gelatinous,  spongy,  or  coriaceous. 

Species.  The  principal  species  arc  the — Alcyonium  digi la- 
tum, Dead-man’s  hand. — Alcyonium  bursa,  Sea-purse. — 
Alcyonium  ficus , Sea-fig,  See. 

ALDABA'RAX  ( Astron .)  or  the  Bull’s  Eye,  a star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  southern  eye  of  the  constellation  Taurus, 
which  Ptolemy  calls  • r»»  mu'**,  i.  e.  the  bright 

star  of  the  Hvadcs.  The  Right  Ascension  for  1812  was 
G6°  17'  4-*:  Declination,  16°  7'  31*  N. : Annual  Variation 
in  Right  Ascension  51*  31 : in  Declination  6*  16.  Ptolem. 
Almagest.  1.  7»  c.  5,  &c  ; Ulug.  Beigh.  apud  Hyde  Relig. 
Vet.  Vers  or. ; Bayer.  L'ranonirt. 

A'LDER  (Hot.)  the  Betula  Alnus  of  Linnaeus,  a well-known 
tree  which  thrives  particularly  in  moist  places.  It  is  called 
in  Greek  itWp*,  in  Latin  AIrus,  in  German  Eller , in  Dan- 
ish EU , in  Swedish  All , Ahl , Stc . The  principal  sorts  of 
alder  arc  tliree,  namely,  the  round-leaved , or  common 
alder , the  long-leaved , and  the  dwarf  alder.  It  is  pro- 
pagated by  layers  or  truncheons,  which  ore  planted  in  Fe- 
bruary or  March,  and  is  of  great  use  for  making  fences. 
The  wood  is  valuable  for  piles  and  pumps,  and  all  other 
works  which  remain  under  water,  and  is  also  much  used  by 
turners.  The  bark  is  emploj  ed  iu  tanning. — Black  alder, 
the  Rhamnnsfrangula  of  Linnwus. 

ALDER A'l MEN  (Astron.)  vide  Aderaimin. 

ALDERMAN.  (Potit.)  Galbcpman,  formerly  one  of  the 
three  degrees  of  Nobility  among  the  Saxons.  Atheling  was 
the  first,  Thane  the  lowest,  and  Alderman  the  same  as 
Earl  among  the  Danes.  Now  Aldermen  are  associates  to 
the  chief  civil  magistrates  of  a city  or  town  corporate. 

ALDERMA'NNUo  totius  Anglia:  (Lave)  an  officer  answer- 
ing to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.-—  Aldermannus  Hundred i,  an 
office  first  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

ALDKOVA'NDA  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  so  called  after 
Aldrovandrus,  the  naturalist,  Class  5 Pentandria , Order  5 
Pentagynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — Cor.  pe- 
tals five. — St  am.  filaments  length  of  the  flowers  ; an- 
thers simple.— Pist.  germ  globose ; styles  very  short ; 
stigmas  obtuse. — Pan.  capsule  globose ; seeds  ten. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Aldrovanda  vesiculosa , seu 
Lcntieula  nalustris , &c.  native  of  Italy.  Pluk.  Almag. 
Botan. ; Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

ALE  (Husband.)  a species  of  beer,  which  is  distinguished 
by  having  less  of  the  hop. — Pale  Ate  is  brewed  from  malt 
slightly  dried. — Brawn  Ale  is  brewed  from  malt  high 
dried. — Ale- House \ a house  that  is  licensed  to  sell  ale. 
Staf.  5 & 6 Ed.  VI.— Ale  Shot,  a reckoning  to  bo  paid  at 
an  Ale-house. 

ALE-sxfoer  (Loto)  a rent  or  tribute  annually  paid  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor  by  those  that  sell  ale  within  the  liber- 
ties of  the  city. — Ale-taster , an  officer  for  inspecting  the 
quality  of  the  beer  sold  in  Ale-houses  in  the  city.  Kitcn.  46. 
— Alc-Conner , an  officer  in  the  city  of  London  to  inspect 
the  measures  of  Ale-house  Keepers. 

Ale  cost  (Bot.)  or  ale-coast , from  its  being  put  into  Ale;  an 
old  name  for  the  Tanacetum  Balsamita  oi  Linnaeus. — Ale- 
Hoof,  Ground  Ivy,  so  called  because  it  serves  to  dear  ale 
or  beer. 

Ale  Gill  (Med.)  or  Gill-ale , a kind  of  medicated  liquor 


| from  the  infusion  of  ground-ivy  in  malt  liquor.  Quine. 

' Med.  Dispens. 

ALECENA'RIUM  (Falcon.)  a sort  of  hawk  called  the  Lan- 
i ner-IIawk. 

j ALE-CONNER  (Arc had ) vide  Ale. 

' ALECTO'RIA  (Min.)  or  Lapis  A lector  ius,  from  uxtnrup,  a 
cock  ; a gem  so  called  because  it  is  found  in  the  stomach 
of  cocks. 

ALECTOROLOPHUS  (Hoi.)  a plant  so  called  from  *>U- 
r*fp  a cock,  and  a crest,  because  its  leaves  resemble 
the  crest  of  a cock.  By  the  earlier  botanists,  it  is  called 
either  by  this  name,  or  by  that  of  GalL t Crista  and  Pedi- 
cu/aris.  In  the  Liunsan  system  it  is  classed  under  the 
llartsia,  Pcdicularis,  and  Hhinanthus.  Plin.  1.21,  c.  5 ; 
Dodon.  Stirp.  Hist.}  Clus.  liar.  Plant.  Hist.}  J.  Bank. 
Hist.  Plant.}  C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  Linn. 
Spec.  Plant. 

ALE'CTRA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didynamia , 
Order  2 Angiospermta . 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved ; clefts 
ovate.  Con.  one-petalled ; tube  by  degrees  widened  a 
little;  border  expanding. — St  AM.  filaments  four;  an- 
thers twin. — Pist.  germ  ovate  ; style  filiform ; stigma  in- 
curved.— Per.  capsule  ovate  ; seals  solitary. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Alectra  Capensis,  an  an- 
nual, native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Linn.  Spec. 
Plant. 

ALECTRYOMA'NCY  (Ant.)  Alcctryomanteia,  from  m^Inrup, 
and  pmsrtm,  a prophecy  or  divination  by  means  of  cocks. 
It  was  performed  by  writing  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  the  dust,  on  each  of  which  a gruin  of  corn  was 
laid  : then  a cock  magically  prepared  was  let  loose  among 
them,  and  those  letters,  out  of  w hich  he  picked  the  corns, 
being  joined  together  into  words,  were  supposed  to  declare 
what  they  purposed  to  know.  In  this  manner  Jamblicus, 
the  master  of  Proclus,  is  said  to  liave  divined  thot  a person, 
named  Theodosius,  Theodotus,  Theodoras,  or  Theodectes, 
was  to  succeed  the  emperor  Villens,  which  coming  to  the 
emperor’s  ears,  he  put  to  death  several  persons  whose 
names  began  with  those  letters,  and  obliged  Jamblicus  to 
poison  himself,  in  order  to  escape  his  fury.  Zonar. 
Annul. 

ALE'CTRYONON  Agon  (Ant.)  *■>-£»,  i.  e.  the 

contest  of  cocks,  an  annual  festival,  which  was  celebrated 
by  cock-fighting.  It  was  instituted  by  Themistoclcs,  in 
commemoration  of  his  victory  over  the  Persians,  which 
had  been  presaged  by  the  crowing  of  cocks.  Plutarch,  in 
Th  eniist  oc . 

ALE-DRAPER  (Archeeol.)  a humourous  name  for  an  Ale- 
house keeper. 

A-LE'E  (Alar.)  i.  o.  A lee,  the  situation  of  the  helm  when 
pushed  close  down  to  the  lee  side  of  the  ship,  in  order  to 
put  the  ship  about. 

ALEFA'NTES  (Chem.)  flower  of  salts. 

ALEGAR  (CAewi.)  sour  ale  used  by  the  Dyers. 

ALE-HOOF  (Bot.)  a plant,  the  Gtycome  hcderacca  of  Lin- 
naeus, so  called  from  its  use  to  clear  ale  or  beer. 

ALEI'PHA  (Med.)  "Ainf*,  the  oil  of  vegetables.  Gal. 
Exeg.  apud  Hippocrat. 

ALEIrTE'RIUM  (Ant.)  iAnTT»p»,  the  place  in  the  Gym- 
nasium at  Athens  where  the  combatants  used  to  anoint 
themselves,  so  called  from  atofa*,  to  anoint. 

ALELAFON  (Med.)  \Aa*a«m»,  oil  beat  up  with  salt  to  apply 
to  tumours.  Galen,  de  Remtd.  Parab. ; Foes.  Oeconom. 
Hippocrat . 

ALE'MA  (CAsm.)  «A*y**»  boiled  meal. 

ALE'MBIC  (Chem.)  Alembicus , compounded  of  the  Ara- 
bic particle  al,  and  the  Greek  a cup ; is  the  cap 

or  head  to  & distilling  vessel,  which  was  called  the  body, 
j The  whole  apparatus  is  now  called  by  the  name  of  AJem- 
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bic,  and  is  of  two  sorts,  beaked  and  blind. — Alemlicus 
rostratus,  a beaked  Alembric,  has  a canal  or  pipe 
from  the  bead  into  the  receiver. — Alcmbicus  coccus , a 
blind  Alembic,  is  one  without  a pipe.  Paracel.  Archi - 
dox . L S. 

ALE'MBOR  (CArm.)  vide  Alembroth. 

ALE'MBROTH  (('hem.)  the  philosopher's  salt,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Paracelsus ; a fixed  alkaline  salt.  Paracel. 
Miction. 

ALE  O PH  A'N  GINAS  piluhr  (3/erf.)  aromatic  pills. 

ALEO'RE  (Med.)  ease  from  the  abatement  of  a 

distemper.  Hippocrat.  Prognost.  sect,  i ; Foes.  Oetonom. 
Hippocrat. 

A'LEOS  (Med  ) »> 4»i,  as  an  epithet,  signifies  heaped,  com 
den sed ; as  a substantive,  heat  or  warmth.  Hippocrat.  de 
Morb . Mul.  1.  1 ; Hesychius. 

ALElt  sant  jour  (Imw)  to  be  finally  dismissed  the  court, 
because  there  is  no  further  day  ussigned  for  appearance 
Kitch.  146.  ^ 

ALES  (Med.)  condensed ; an  epithet  applied  by  Hip- 
pocrates to  the  excrements.  Hipftocrat.  tie  Morb.  Mul. 


Ales  (CA«n.)  a compound  salt. — Alee  crudum,  crude  ales 
drops  which  often  mil  in  the  night  time  in  June. 

A'LESCH  ( Chem .)  alumen. 

ALE-SHOT  ( Archtcol .)  a reckoning  to  be  paid  at  an  ale- 
house. 

ALE-S1LVEH  ( Archeeol .)  a rent  annually  paid  to  the  lord 
mayor  by  those  who  sell  ale  within  the  city. 

ALE-STAKE  (Archeeol.)  a maypole;  so  called  because 
tile  was  sold  there. 

ALET  (Falcon.)  the  true  falcon  of  Peru,  that  never  lets 
her  prey  escape. 

ALE-TASTER  (Archeeol.)  the  same  as  Ale-Conner. 

ALE'TIDES  (Ant.)  festivals  at  Athens,  in  commemoration 
of  Erigone,  who  wandered  with  a dog  in  search  of  her 
father  Icarus,  so  called  from  to  wander.  A then. 

1.  14,  c.  3. 

ALE'TON  (A fed.)  •»,  from  to  grind  ; the  meal  of 

any  sort  of  corn  ground,  as  it  is  explained  by  Erotian  and 
Hesychius  Erot.  Lex  / Hetych.  Lex ; Foes.  Oeconom. 
Iliiipocrai. 

ALETRIS  (Dot.)  n genus  of  plants,  Class  6 Uexandria, 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  none. — Cob.  one-petal  led. — 
St  am.  Jilamcnts  awlshaped  ; anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  ovate;  style  subulate  ; stigma  trifid. — Peh.  capsule 
ovate ; seeds  very  many. 

Sjieciet.  The  principal  are  the — Aletris  fnrinota , seu 
acaulis , seu  Hyacintkus  Jloritanus,  See.  American  A Ictus, 
a perennial,  native  of  America. — Aletris  Caprtuis,  seu 
veltheimia,  Waved-leaved  Aletris,  native  of  tne  Cape  of 
Good  Hope, — Aletris  uvaria,  seu  Aloe  uvaria,  Great 
Orange-flowered  Aletris,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. — Aletris  Jragrans,  Sweetscented  Aletris,  a shrub, 
native  of  Africa.  Plulc.  Alvtag.  Hot  an.  ; Jacqu . Hort. 
Dolan.  ; Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

ALEURITES  (Dot  ) mAivflrw,  from  sAnpn,  meal  which  is 
scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  tree ; a genus  of 
plants,  Class  21  Monocan , Order  8 Monadelphia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  three-cleft ; clefs 
ovate. — Cob.  petals  five  ; nectary  five  scales. — Stam. 
Jilaments  numerous;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ 
conic  superior ; style  none;  stigmas  two. — Pkr,  berry 
large ; seeds  two. 

Species.  The  principal  are  the — Aleurites  triloba , a shrub, 
native  of  tne  Society  Islands. — Aleurites  Moluccana , 
Jatrapha  Moluccana,  seu  AW  Moluccana,  a shrub, 
native  of  the  Moluccas. — Aleurites  laccifera , Croton 
tacciferum,  Ricinoides  aromalica  arbor , Ricinus  aromali - 


cus  spicatus,  seu  HaUcus  terrestris,  a shrub,  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  Ac.  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

ALEU'RON  (Med.)  "AAiift,  from  «>i«,  to  grind,  pro- 
perly signifies  the  meal  of  corn ; but  is  used  by  Hip- 
pocrates for  the  meal  of  lentils.  Hippocrat.  de  Morb. 
Mul.  I.  2 ; Erotian.  Lex  Hippocrat .;  Foes.  (Econom.  Hip- 
pocrat. 

ALEXA'NDRI  antidotus  aurea  (Med.)  an  antidote  for  de- 
fluxions from  the  head.  Myrej).  de  Anlidot.  sect.  1,  c.  1. 
— Ilexandri  collyrtum,  an  ointment  for  the  eyes.  Aet. 
Teirau.  2.  serin.  3,  c.  39. 

ALEXA'NDRIAN  library  (Lit.)  an  immense  collection  of 
books,  formed  at  a vast  expense  by  the  Ptolemies,  and 
afterwards  burnt  by  order  of  the  caliph  Omar,  A.D.  624. 
It  is  said  that  the  volumes  of  this  library  supplied  fuel 
for  the  4000  baths  in  the  city  during  the  space  of  six 
months. 

ALEXANDRIA  A aqua  (Ant.)  baths  in  Rome  built  by  the 
emperor  Scvcrus. 

Alexandria  lour  us  (Dot.)  the  Ruscus  epiglossum  of  Lin- 
nteus. 

ALEXA'NDIUNE  (Poet.)  or  Alexandrian,  the  name  of  a 
particular  verse  in  modern  poetry,  consisting  of  ten, 
twelve,  or  even  thirteen  syllables,  and  so  called  from  a 
certain  French  poem  on  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

ALEXANDRIA UM  cmjdadrum  (Med.)  a plaster  of  wax, 
alum,  Ac.  Cels,  de  Re  Med.  1.  5,  c.  19. 

ALEXA'NTHUS  (Chem.)  or  Altingas , flowers  of  copper. 

ALEXETE'RIA  (Med.)  vide  Alcxipharmica. 

ALEXIPHA'RMICA  (Med)  /***«,  from  to 

drive  away,  and  a poison;  alexiphartnics,  or 

remedies  against  poisons;  otherwise  called  Alexiteria. 
Gat.  de  Simplic.  Med.  fac.  L 5,  C.  18  ; Gorr.  Dejin.  Med. 

ALEXIPYUF/TJCUM  (Med.)  from«A<{»,  arceot  and 
a fever ; a remedy  for  a fever. 

ALEXITE'KIA  (Med.)  vide  Alcxipharmica. 

ALFA'CTA  ( Chem. ) distillation. 

ALFArDIDAM  (Chem.)  the  scoria  of  gold,  iron,  Ac. 

A L FAN  I ) 1 G A (Com.)  the  custom-house  at  Lisbon. 

ALPArTIDA  (GAim.)  burnt  copper. 

ALFAT1DE  (Chem.)  sal  ammoniac. 

A'LFDOUGH  (Cook.)  a name  given  by  the  Moors  to  a sort 
of  vermicelli,  whicli  they  make  of  flour  and  water,  and  use 
much  at  their  entertainments. 

ALFE'CCA  (Astron.)  or  Alphecca,  an  Arabic  name  for  the 
star  which  Ptolemy  calls  • **-*(  i»  rS  rtQinm,  i.  e. 

the  bright  star  in  the  crown ; called  by  Manilius  Lucida 
corona.  Ptol.  Almagest.  I.  7,  C.  5;  Mariil.  Astronom , 1.  1 • 
VI.  Deigh.  apud  Hyde . Relig.  vet.  Persar . / Payer,  Ura - 
named. 

ALFErSERA  (3/erf.)  a confect,  good  for  spasmodic  affec- 
tions. Mesue. 

ALFETI  M ( Archeeol .)  of  slan,  accrndere,  to  make  to 
burn,  and  pare,  t w,  a vessel ; a cauldron  in  which  boiling 
water  being  put  the  accused  person  was  to  hold  his  hand 
and  arm  up  to  the  elbow,  and  if  it  came  out  unhurt  he  was 
judged  innocent.  Leg.  Adclst.  Reg.  apud  Drompton. 

A'LFIDAS  (Chem.)  Plumbum. 

ALG/E  (Bof.)  a sea  weed;  so  called  from  the  algor  or 
coldness  of  water  in  whicli  it  grows. 

Alqa  (Dot.)  the  second  of  the  seven  families,  and  the  eighth 
of  the  nine  tribes  or  nations,  into  which  Linnteus  divides 
all  vegetables,  comprehending  such  as  have  the  root, 
leaves,  and  stem,  all  in  one ; as  Lichens  or  Liverworts, 
Fuci,  Sea- weeds,  Ac. 

A i.o*:,  in  the  artificial  system  of  Linnarus,  is  the  third  order 
of  the  Class  Cryptogamia , and  comprehends  the  following 
genera — Lichen , Liverwort,  having  its  fructifications  on  a 
smooth  shining  receptacle.—  Tremella,  fructification  in  a 
gelatinous  substance. — Ulvaf  fructification  in  a membrana- 
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ceoui  substance.— Fuchs,  Sea-weed,  substance  coriaceous, 
seeds  in  a gelatinous  bladder. — Conferva,  substance  capil- 
lary, or  fibres  continuous. — Ryssus,  substance  lanuginous 
nor  nearly  fibrous. 

A'LGALI  (Chem.)  Nitre. 

ALGAL Y (Med.)  an  hollow  leaden  probu  invented  by  Dr. 

Hale  for  extracting  the  stone. 

ALGA  MET  (C!u;n.)  Coals. 

A'LGARAB  (Med,)  the  Arabic  name  for  the  disease  called 
the  Anchylops. 

ALGA RES  (Med)  a strong  emetic  and  cathartic  powder 
prepared  from  butter  of  antimony. 

ALGA ROTH  (Med.)  Algeroth,  11  preparation  of  antimony 
and  sublimate,  so  called  from  its  inventor  Algerothos,  a 
physician  at  Verona.  Castdl . Lex.  Med . 

ALGATIA  ( Chetu.)  Civet. 

ALGA'TRANE  (Cscm.)  a sort  of  pitch  or  bituminous  matter 
found  in  the  isle  of  Plata. 

ALGEBRA,  the  science  of  computing  abstract  quantities  by 
means  of  symbols  or  signs.  It  is  so  called  from  the  Arabic 
word  Alghebra , according  to  Lucas  de  Burgo,  who  makes 
Alghebra  e Almucabala,  to  signify  the  art  of  restitution 
and  comparison,  opposition  and  restoration,  or  resolution 
and  equation,  which  all  denote  different  parts  in  the  opera- 
tion of  equations.  Others  derive  it  from  the  particle  al, 
the,  and  Getter,  the  inventor  of  the  science  ; or  from 
ehtr,  to  reduce  fractions  to  integers.  By  Lucas  de  Burgo 
imself,  the  first  writer  on  Algebra  in  Europe,  it  was  called, 
in  Italian,  L* Arte  Magi  ore,  to  distinguish  it  from  Arith- 
metic, or  L’Arte  Minore,  although  it  had  been  long 
known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of  Rr?  of  a de  la  C'osa,  or  Rule 
of  the  Tiling.  It  was  culled  Specious  Arithmetic  by  Vieta, 
and  Universal  Arithmetic  by  Newton. 

Algebraic  Quantities. 

Quantities  arc  of  different  kinds;  namely — Known  quan- 
tities, the  values  of  which  are  known ; these  are  com- 
monly represented  by  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
as  a,  b , c,  d,  Ac. — Unknown  quantities,  the  values  of 
which  are  unknown,  which  are  represented  by  the  letters 
x>  y*  s‘ — Simple  Quantities  are  those  which  consist  of 
one  term,  as  a,  2 b,  Ac. — Compound  quantities  consist  of 
several  terms;  if  the  quantity  consist  of  two  terms  only  it 
is  called  u binomial,  as  a + h ; when  of  three  terms  a tri- 
nomial, os  a *f  b + c ; mid  if  of  four  terms  a qundrino - 
mini,  Ac. — Similar  quantities  are  those  which  are  ex- 
pressed by  tile  same  letter,  as  a 4-  3 a. — Dissimilar  or 
unlike  quantities  are  expressed  by  different  letters,  as 
a + b. — Positive  quantities  are  those  which  arc  to  be 
added,  having  the  sign  -r  prefixed  to  them,  as  + b or 
+ c- — Negative  quantities  are  those  which  are  to  be 
subtracted,  having  the  sign  — prefixed  to  them,  ns 
— a or  — b,  Ac.  When  no  sign  is  prefixed  to  a quantity 
it  is  understood  to  be  positive,  as  a — b,  where  a is 
a positive.— Co-efficient  of  a quantity  is  any  number  pre- 
fixed to  a letter,  as  in  5 a,  4 6,  the  5 and  4 are  co-effi- 
cients. When  no  number  is  prefixed  it  is  understood 
to^  be  unity,  as  a for  1 a. — Residual  quantities  are  bino- 
mials, having  one  negative  quantity,  as  c — d. — Af- 
fected quantities  arc  those  which  have  some  number  or 
sign  joined  to  them,  as  .56  or  — a.— Multifile  tfa  quan- 
tity is  that  which  contains  it  a certain  number  of  times ; 
thus  1G  a is  the  multiple  of  4 «. — Measure  of  a quan- 
tity is  that  which  is  contained  in  another  a certain 
number  of  times,  as  4 a,  the  measure  of  16  a, — Com- 
mon measure  is  that  quantity  which  measures  or  divides 
two  quantities  without  leaving  a remainder,  as  2 a, 
which  is  the  common  measure  of  6 a and  10  n.— 
Rational  quantities  are  those  which  have  some  common 


measure,  as  6 a and  10  a,  both  of  which  may  be  mea- 
sured or  divided  by  2a,  so  as  to  make  3 a and  5a 
without  any  remainder. — Irrational  quantities , otherwise 
called  surds  or  incommensurable  quantities,  are  those 
which  cannot  be  measured  by  any  other  quantity  with- 
out a remainder,  and  have  the  radical  sign  v'  prefixed 
ti>  them,  as  */a  or  i.  e.  the  square  root  of  a,  or 

of  b cube. — Quantities  that  have  no  common  measure 
but  unity  are  said  to  be  prime  to  one  another. — Recipro- 
cal of  a quantity  is  that  quantity  inverted,  or  unity  di- 
vided by  it;  thus  - is  the  reciprocal  of  v,  and  ~ is  the 

a b b 

reciprocal  of  h. — Power  of  a quantity  is  its  square,  cube, 
Ac.  as  a*,  the  square  of  a / a»,  the  cube ; a *,  the  biqua- 
drate, or  fourth  power  of  a,  See . ; these  different  degrees 
are  also  called  dimensions. — Indices,  or  exponents,  are 
the  figures  which  are  placed  above  the  letters  to  denote 
the  powers,  as  the  2 in  a\  the  3 in  a *,  Ac. 

Algebraic  Signs. 

Signs  express  the  relations  of  quantities ; they  are  of 
different  kinds,  as  follow  -f,  the  sign  of  addition, 
which  is  called  plus,  signifies  that  the  quantity,  to  which 
it  is  prefixed,  is  to  be  added,  as  a -p  6,  i.  e.  a plus, 

6 or  a added  to  b. , the  sign  of  subtraction,  which 

is  called  minus,  signifies  that  the  quantity  must  be  sub- 
tracted, as  a — b,  i.  e.  a minus  b,  or  a subtracted  from  6 . 
The  first  of  these  is  called  the  positive  or  affirmative 
6ign,  the  second  the  negative  sign.  When  several  of 
these  signs  are  prefixed  to  different  quantities  they  are 
called  like  signs , when  they  arc  all  affirmative,  or  all 
negative ; and  unlike  signs  when  they  arc  some  affirma- 
tive, and  some  negative  ; thus  in  a + 2 b + S c,  or 
a — 2 c — 4 d,  the  signs  are  like,  but  inn-fSc  — t they 
are  unlike.—  x,  the  sign  of  multijdication,  as  a x b 
signifies  that  a is  to  be  multiplied  by  b.  Multiplication 
may  be  expressed  also  by  a note,  or  full-point  ( . ),  and 
by  the  word  into,  as  a + b . c + d,  or  a + b into  c + d. 

s-,  thengw  of  division,  as  a s- b signifies  that  a is  to 

be  divided  by  b ; this  may  be  expressed  also  in  the  form  * 

of  a fraction,  as  : : the  sign  of  proportion,  as 

nxbv.cid,  signifies  that  a bears  the  same  proportion  to 

b that  c bears  to  d. the  radical  sign , denotes  the 

square  root  of  the  quantity  before  which  it  is  placed, 
as  */  a%,  the  square  root  of  a1,  i.  e.  «;  the  same  sign 
may  be  used  with  figures  to  express  the  root  of  the 
cube,  biquadrute,  Ac.  as  */  a1,  1/ a*,  Ac-:  these  roots 
may  likewise  be  expressed  by  fractions,  4,  4,  4,  Ac.  as 

a \ a9,  which  represents  the  square,  cube, 

biquadrate,  and  nth  root  of  a respectively. a ~ *, 

a~\  a“\  Ac.  denote  the  negative  powers  of  a,  and 

are  equivalent  to  -ip  Ac. =,  the  sign  of 

equality,  a s a + 6 = x,  which  signifies  that  a added  to 

b is  equal  to  x. (/>,  the  sign  of  difference , when  it 

is  not  known,  which  is  the  greater,  as  a <x>  x,  which 

signifies  either  a — x or  x — a. c-  or  > is  put 

between  two  quantities  to  express  that  the  former  is 
greater  than  the  latter,  as  a cr  b or  a > b,  i.  e.  a 

greater  than  6. ”3  or  < signifies  the  reverse  of  the 

preceding,  as  a 6 or  a < b,  i.  e.  a less  than  b. 

Vinculum , a line  drawn  over  several  quantities  signifies 
that  they  are  taken  collectively,  as  a — A+cxrf  — e 
signifies  that  the  quantity  represented  by  a — b 4*  c is 
to  be  multiplied  by  d — e ; thus  suppose  a to  stand  for  6> 
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5 for  5,  c for  4,  d for  3,  and  e for  1 ; then  a — b + c ] 
is  6 — 5 + 4 = 5,  and  d — e is  3 — 1=2,  therefore  | 
a — b + c x d — e is  5 x 2 = 10.  In  like  manner  i 
arc  expressed  the  powers  and  the  roots  of  quantities;' 
thus  a + 51*  denotes  the  square,  or  second  power  of 
a + b considered  as  one  quantity,  and  a + Y)»  the 
third  power ; so  that,  suppose  a = 4,  5 = 2,  then  j 
a + 5 = 4 + 2=6,  and  a + b)'  = 4 + 2]*  = 61  = 
6x6  = 36,  the  square  of  6,  or  of  a + 5,  also  a + b\' 
— 4 "+" 2i*  = 6*  = 6 X 6 x 6 = 216,  the  cube  of  6,  or 
a + b / and  so  in  regard  to  the  roots  of  quantities, 
V7  a + b denotes  the  square  root  of  a + b ; suppose 
a = 100,  b = 4*,  then  V7  a + b = 100  + 44  = 

V7  144  =r  12.—.*.  or  is  used  in  operations  to  sig- 
nify  ergo , therefore. 

Operations  in  Algebra. 

The  operations  in  Algebra  are  Addition,  Subtraction,  : 
Multiplication,  Division,  Fractions,  Involution,  Evolu-  ! 
lion,  irrational  Quantities,  Infinite  Series,  Proportion, 
and  Equations. 

Addition . 

Addition  consists  of  three  cases ; namely,  1.  To  add  quan- 
tities that  are  like,  and  have  like  signs,  which  is  done 
by  adding  the  coefficients  and  prefixing  the  sign,  as 

To  + 5 a To  — 6 b To  3 a — 4 x 

Add  + 4 a Add  —2  b Add  5 a — 8 x 

Sum  + 9 a —8  b 8a  — 12  x 

2.  To  add  quantities  that  are  alike,  but  have  unlike 
signs,  which  is  done  by  subtracting  the  lesser  co-cfficient 
from  the  greater,  ana  prefixing  the  sign  of  the  greater 
to  the  remainder,  as 

To  —4a  5 b — 6 c a+6x— 5y+8 

Add+7a  — 35  + 8c  — 5a  — 4x  + 44y  — 3] 

Sum  + 3 a 25  + 2c  — 4a  + 2.x — y + 5 

3.  To  add  quantities  that  are  unlike,  which  is  done  by 
setting  the  quantities  down  one  after  another,  with  their 
proper  signs,  as 

To  +2a  3a  4a— 45  + 3c 

Add  +3  6 —4*  -4x-4y  + 3z 

Sum  +2a+35  3a  — 4x  4a— 45+3c— 4x— 4y  + Ss 

Subtraction . 

Subtraction  is  performed  by  simply  changing  the  signs  of 
the  quantity  to  be  subtracted,  and  then  proceeding  as 
in  the  lost  case  of  addition,  as 

From  +5a  8a — 7 b 2a— 3x  + 5y— 6 

Sub.  +Sa  Sa  + 45  6a+4x+5y+4 


When  the  quantities  are  compound,  multiply  every  part 
of  the  multiplicand  by  all  the  parts  of  the  multiplier, 
and  add  the  product  as  in  common  multiplication,  as 


Mult,  a + b 
By  a + b 


a a + a b 
+ a5  + b b 


Prod.  aa+2a5  + 55 


Mult.  2 a — 4 b 
By  2 a — 4 b 


2a  — 5b 
4 a + 5 A 


8aa  — 12a5 

+ 10a  b—  1 5bb 


8aa—  2a5—  155  5 


xx  — a x 
x + a 


xxx  — a xx 

+ axx  — a a x 


xxx  ....  0 — a a x 


4 a a — 8 a b 

+ 8a5  — 16  55 


4a  a ....  0—  16  A 6 


Powers  of  the  same  root  are  multiplied  by  adding  their 
indices  or  exponents  ; thus  if  you  multiply  a1  by  a1  the 
product  is  a*+t  = ai;  b*  multiplied  by  b makes  b4*  ' = 6*; 
and  x“  into  x is  x*  + *,  x*  into  x*  is  x*  + % &c. 


Division. 


Division  is  performed  by  expunging  the  letters  that  are 
common  to  the  dividend  and  divisor  when  placod  in 
the  form  of  a fraction,  and  dividing  the  coefficient  by 
any  term  that  will  divide  them  without  any  remainder. 
Like  signs  produce  +,  and  unlike  signs  — ; thus 


8 b c-t-2b  = = 4 cj  — 12a5-+-  + 3o  = = 

2b  +3a 

— 4 b;  — 6 b c — 2 c= — f — + 3 6 ; 10 a b 


+ 15  a c-*-20  a d = 


-2c 
10a  b + 15  a c 
+ 20  ad  ' 


5 a = 


25  + 3c 
4 d 


When  the  quantities  are  compound  the  letters  must  bo 
arranged  according  to  the  dimensions  of  some  one  letter, 
both  in  the  dividend  and  divisor,  and  then  proceed  to 
work  each  term  as  in  long  division  of  numbers ; thus 

o + 5)aa  + 2o5  + 55(a  + 5 
a a + a b 

+ a b + b 6 
a b + b b 

Here  the  quantities  arc  arranged  according  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  letter  a,  then  a a divided  by  a gives  a 
the  quotient,  which,  multiplied  into  the  divisor,  gives 
a a + a 5,  and  this  subtracted  gives  + a 5 + 5 5 ; a b 
divided  by  a gives  + b,  and  makes,  by  multiplication, 
a h + 5 b. 

The  powers  of  the  same  root  are  divided  by  subtracting 
their  indices;  thus  a4  •+■  a*  = ai_ * = a* ; b*  -4-  b'  = 
5#-#  = ^ ; a-  b'  + a'  b = = a5  b. 


Bern.  5 a— 3 a or  2 a 5 a — 115  —4  a— 7 x 0—10 

Multiplication. 

Multiplication  is  performed  by  multiplying  the  co-effi- 
cients together,  and  affixing  the  letters  after  one  an- 
other to  the  product,  in  which  cose  like  signs  produce 
+ , and  unlike  signs  — , as 

MulL  +a  —12a  —2a  —6x 

By  +5  — 45  +45  — 5a 

Product  + a5  +48a5  — 8a  5 + 30  a x 


Fractions. 

Fractions  consist,  as  in  whole  numbers,  of  a numerator , 
which  is  placed  above  the  line,  and  a denominator  below 

it,  as  If  the  numerator  a be  greater  than  the  de- 
nominator 5,  then  it  is  an  improper  fraction ; if  the 
quantity  consist  of  an  integer  and  a fraction  it  is  a 
a1 

mixed  fraction , as  a + — . A mixed  fraction  is  reduced 
to  an  improper  one  by  multiplying  the  integral  part  into 
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the  denominator,  adding  the  numerator  to  the  product, 
and  placing  the  denominator  under  the  sum,  as 

^ « - « 13  , a*  a x 6 + o* 

2f  = 2 x 5 + S = — ; a+T> j = 

ni  + a'  nl  — a s c 

j ; a — x + ; first  a — xxx  = aj  — x1, 

6 x 

a*  — x* 

then  a x — x*  added  to  o*  — a x = a*  — x*  = . 

x 

An  improper  fraction  is  reduced  to  a mixed  one  by  divid- 
ing the  numerator  of  the  fraction  by  the  denominator ; 
the  quotient  is  then  the  integral  part,  and  the  re- 
mainder set  over  the  denominator  gives  the  fraction,  os 


c b + u 
_r-  = a + 


— a + x + • 


6 

2 x x 


a x + 2 x x 
a + x 


= * + 


xx 
a + x 


a a +xx 


To  reduce  fractions  to  a common  denominator,  multiply 
each  numerator  into  all  the  denominators  but  its  own  for 
new  numerators  ; and  all  the  denominators  together  for 

a new  denominator:  thus  7,  and  C,t  are  reduced  to 
be  d 

. . . acdbbdceb.. 

the  fractions  5 having  the  common 

bed  bed  bed 

denominator  bed. 

To  reduce  fractions  to  their  lowest  terms,  divide  the 
numerator  and  denominator  by  their  common  measure, 
i.  e.  some  number  which  divides  them  both  without  a 
2 a b , a a*  b*  c be 

44c  2 c a*  6 a 

1 b — 12  a x „ a 6 — 2 x 


remainder;  thus 
6 a* 


and  - 


■+6  a = - 


-T— 5 »-  w . When  the 

4fl*x  6 a*  x 

common  measure  is  not  found  by  inspection,  then  divide 
the  greater  number  by  the  less,  and,  if  there  be  a re- 
mainder, divide  the  last  divisor  by  it,  and  so  on  until  no 
remainder  is  left ; then  the  lost  diwisor  is  the  common 
measure,  thus,  to  find  the  common  measure  of  a*  — 6% 
and  a*  — 2 a b + 6l, 

«*  — 6* ) a1  — 2 a b + 6*  ( 1 
o*  - b » 


This  divided  by 


— 2 a b -f  2 bl  remainder. 

- 2 b is  reduced  t on  — 4;  then 
a — b ) a*  — 6*  ( a 
a*  - 6* 


therefore  a — b is  the  greatest  common  measure  to  the 
a*  - 2 a b + 6*  o»  - 2 o 4 + 4* 


fraction 


a — 6 = 


‘-6* 


then 


1 - 6* 


a -f  b 
a — b' 


Fractions  arc  added,  subtracted,  and 

multiplied,  after  preparing  the  quantities  by  reduction, 

as  in  whole  numbers ; thus  add  - to  - , then  4-  — = 
c x ex  c x 

ax  + be  . c « . 6 . « x be 

the  sum ; from  - take  - , then — — = 

c x e x c x ex 

a x — b c a b a b . . .....  „ 

; - x - = ; but,  in  dividing  fractions, 

ex  e x ex  ® 1 

invert  the  divisor,  and  then  proceed  as  in  multiplication; 

• 2 a 4c  2a  d 2nd  ad 

thus  x—  = 7-7—  = 7TT~*  the  quo- 

b d b 4c  46c  26c  * 

tient  required. 


Involution. 


Involution  is  the  continual  multiplication  of  a quantity 
into  itself;  the  products  arising  thence  are  called  the 
powers  of  the  quantity,  and  the  quantity  itself  is  called 
the  root,  as  a x nsaflora1;  a x a x a =s  a a a or  «*. 
When  the  sign  of  the  root  is  -f- , all  the  powers  of  it 
will  be  + ; but,  if  it  be  — , then  the  even  powers  will 
he  -f , and  the  odd  powers  — ; thus,  the  second  power 
of  — a is  — a x — a = + a1,  but  the  third  power  of 
a is  + o*  x — a = — a*.  The  powers  of  quantities 
are  multiplied  by  adding,  and  divided  by  subtracting, 
their  exponents.  When  a lesser  power  is  divided  by  a 

greater,  the  exponent  must  be  negative;  thus  — • = a « 


-+-oA  = a4~*=a or,  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed, 
These  negative  powers  are  also  multiplied  by 


adding,  and  divided  by  subtracting,  their  exponents; 
thus  a-*  x a_,  = «i-1_J  = a“s. 


Binomial  Theorem. 

To  remove  the  trouble  and  entanglement  of  raising  com- 
pound quantities,  JSir  Isaac  Newton  formed  a general 
theorem,  the  principles  of  which,  as  illustrated  by  Ma- 
cluurin,  are  as  follow : 

1st,  That,  in  the  first  term  of  any  power  of  a -4-  6,  the 
quantity  a has  the  exponent  of  the  power  required, 
which  decreases  gradually  in  the  following  terms,  and 
is  never  found  in  the  last.  The  powers  of  6 are  in  the 
contrary  order;  for  it  is  never  found  in  the  first  term  ; 
and  its  exponent  in  the  second  term  is  unit,  in  the  third 
2>  and  so  on  till  the  last,  which  becomes  equal  to  the 
exponent  required.  As  the  exponents  of  a thus  de- 
crease, and,  at  the  same  time,  those  of  6 increase,  the 
sum  of  their  exponents  is  always  the  same,  and  is  equal 
to  the  exponent  of  the  power  required  ; thus  in  the  sixth 
power  of  a + 6,  viz.  «6  + 6 n*  6 + 15  a*  bl  + 20  a'  6* 
-f-  15  a*  b*  + 6 a 6J  -f  6fi,  the  exponents  of  a decrease 
in  this  order ; namely,  6,  5,  4,  S,  2,  1,  0,  and  those  of 
6 increase  in  the  contrary  order,  0,  1,2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  Ac.; 
the  sum  of  their  exponents  is  always  the  same,  and 
equal  to  the  exponent  of  the  power  required. 

2dly,  To  find  the  coefficient  of  any  term,  the  co-efficient 
of  the  preceding  term  being  known,  44  divide  the  co- 
efficient of  the  preceding  term  by  the  exponent  of  6 in 
the  given  term,  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  ex- 
ponent of  a,  in  the  same  term,  increased  by  unit,"  Thus 
to  find  the  co-efficients  of  the  terms  of  the  sixth  power 
of  a -f  6 you  find  the  terms  are 

a*,  a*  6,  a*  6*,  n*  6»,  a%  A4,  a 6‘,  b6\ 
and  you  know  the  co-efficient  of  the  first  term  is  unity  ; 
therefore,  by  the  rule,  the  co-efficient  of  the  second 
term  will  be  t X 5 + 1 = 6 ; that  of  the  third  term  will 
be  4 x4+l=3x5=15;  that  of  the  fourth  term 
will  be  X 3+1=5x4  = 20;  those  of  the  fol- 
lowing terms  will  be  15,  6,  1. 

According  to  these  rules,  if,  in  general,  a + 6 be  raised  to 
any  power  »i,  the  terms  without  their  co-efficients  will 
be  o'*,  am~'  6,  6%  a“~*6s,  am~*  b\  am~%bi,  Ac. 

continued  till  the  exponent  of  6 becomes  equal  to  m / 
th(i  co-efficients  of  the  respective  terms  will  be,  1 m, 

m — 1 hi  — l m — 2 »w  — 1 

« X — — , « X ——  X —j—  , m x — x 


m - 1 m - 2 
«X  — X — X 


X 


m — 4 


5 


, Ac.  continued  until  you  have  oue  co-efficient 


L 
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more  than  there  are  unit*  in  m ; hence  the  whole  theo- 

m y H _ ] 

rem  will  be  a + b = a“  + m a"-  k b -f  m X — ~ — 

..i.  . m — 1 wi  — 2 . 

X n y + » X — ~ — X — - — x a""3  i1  + w X 


X a"-4  b*  +,  Ac. 


To  illustrate  this  still  further,  let  it  be  required  to  raise 
a 4-  b to  the  third  power : here,  the  exponent  of  the 
proposed  power  being  3,  the  first  term  am  of  the  the- 
orem will  be  a*,  the  second  terrain  am~'  b will  be  3 a3-1  b 


or  3 a*  b\  the  third  term  m x 


b " will  be 


3 1 

3 x — t; — a3"*  b%  or  3 x 4 a'  b*,  that  is,  3 a b';  the 

a 

fourth  term  m x — ^ — X ^ — a""3  b*  will  become 

s X X «*->  p.Jxjx)«'P  = | 

eT  P — P . Hence  the  third  power  of  a + b is  found 
to  be  o3  + 3 a*  4 + 3 a P + o*. 

If  a quantity  consisting  of  three  or  more  terra*  is  to  be 
involved,  you  may  distinguish  it  into  two  parts,  con- 
sidering it  as  a binomial,  and  raise  it  to  any  power  by 
the  preceding  rules  ; and  then,  by  the  sonic  rule*,  you 
may  substitute,  instead  of  the  powers  of  these  compound 

parts,  their  values : thus,  a 4-  i + c‘  = a +b  = 

a + b +2c  X fl  + i + c*  = rt‘  + 2 fl  + 

2ae  + 2dc  + cS  and  a + 6 + c*  = a + ^ + 3cx 

a-p6  +3c*xa+^-f-r5~a>4-Sa*6,  + 3a4* 
+ P + 3 a*  c + 6 a b c + 3 b*  c + 3 a cl  + 3 6 c»  + 
ch  In  these  examples  a *f  b + c is  considered  as 
composed  of  the  compound  part  a + b and  the  simple 
part  c g and  then  the  powers  of  a -j-  b ore  formed  by  the 

preceding  rules,  and  substituted  for  a -f-  b and  a + b . 
Evolution. 

Evolution,  the  reverse  of  Involution,  is  the  resolving  of 
powers  into  their  roots.  The  roots  of  simple  quantities 
arc  extracted  by  dividing  their  exponents  by  the  number 
that  denominates  the  root  required ; thus  the  square  root 

of  a*  s=  a*  = <j«,  the  cube  root  of  6 x*  = 2 x*  = 2 x. 
The  extraction  of  compound  quantities  is  performed,  os 
in  common  arithmetic,  by  extracting  the  root  of  each 
part,  thus : let  the  square  root  of  a1  + 2 a b + P be  found, 
then 

a*  + 2 a b HK  P (a  +■  6 
a * 


2fl  + i\  2 a A 4-  A* 
+ 6 / 2 a b 4-  P 


When  the  number  denoting  the  root  is  not  a divisor  of  the 
exponent  of  the  given  power,  then  the  root  required  ! 
will  have  n fractional  exponent ; thus  the  $q  uurc  root  of 

a*  is  a*,  and  the  square  root  of  a is  nV  Powers  that 
have  fractional  exponents  are  called  Surds,  or  Imperfect 
. Powers. 

Surds. 

Surds  arc  quantities  which  have  no  exact  root,  and  arc 
expressed  either  by  fractional  indices,  or  by  means  of 

the  radical  sign  ,*/»  as  before  observed;  thus  a*  = 
1/ ui,  aT  = v^a*,  0I,d  a*  — v'a“ 

Surds  are  multiplied  and  divided  by  adding  and  subtract- 


ing their  exponents  like  rational  quantities,  thus  a1  x 
a*  = = a>,  a*  x a*  = + T = 

? _ Zjri  . = 

J 


If  the  surds  are  of  different  rational  ouantities,  multiply 
or  divide  them  together,  and  set  the  eommon  radical 

sign  over  their  product  or  quotient;  thus  Va*  x & P 


= Tl  = V/5i  = V 5 


Surds  may  also  be  involved  and  evolved  after  the  same 
manner  as  perfect  powers ; thus  the  square  of  aT  is  a*  “ T 
= a* , the  cube  of  a*  is  a*  K * = a*  * the  square  root 

of  a}  is  a*  * * = j the  cube  root  of  a ^ is  Ra- 
tional Quantities  may  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  surds 
by  raising  the  quantity  to  the  power  that  is  denominated 
by  the  name  of  the  surd,  and  then  setting  the  radical 

sign  over  it,  thus  a = Vo*  = Va*  = Va*  *s  Vo*; 
and  the  cube  root  of  2 xl  = 2 x*  x 2 x*  x 2 x*  ss  VST*, , 
or  (Sj4)^* 

To  reduce  surds  to  their  most  simple  terms  find  the 
greatest  power  in  the  given  surd,  and  set  its  root  before 
the  remaining  quantity  with  the  radical  sign  prefixed  ; 

thus,  ^12  s=  V4  x ^3  = 2^3;  v'a»x’l=  V a1  xl  x 
Vx  *=  a x */h. 


Surds  are  reduced  to  others  of  the  same  value  that  shall 
have  the  same  radical  sign  by  reducing  the  frac- 
tional exponents  to  fractions  having  the  same  value 
and  a common  denominator  ; thus,  to  reduce  \/5  and 

V2  to  the  same  denominator,  consider  */S  as  equal  to  3^ 

and  1/2  = 2^,  then  3^  = ST  and  2*  = 2T,  conse- 
quently \/3  e=  %/&  = 1/27,  and  \/2  = 1/21  = \/\ ; so 
that  the  proposed  surds  are  reduced  to  other  equal 
surds,  V27  and  having  a common  radical  sign. 


Infinite  Series. 

Infinite  Series  is  an  infinite  series  of  terms  to  which  a 
division  may  be  extended  when  the  divisor  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  dividend;  os  if  it  were  required  to  divide 
1 by  1 - x,  then 

1 — x ) 1 ( I 4*  x 4-  **  4-  **  + x*  4-  Ac. 

1 -a 


4-  x 

+ X -X3 


* 4-  x* 

+ X1  — X* 


4-  x*  — x4 


4-  x* 

+ X*  — X* 


4*  x*,  Ac* 

Proportion. 

Proportion  is  of  two  sorts,  namely,  arithmetical  and  geo- 
metrical.— Arithmetical  Proportion  denotes  the  relation 
of  two  quantities  as  respect*  their  difference.  Four 
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quantities  arc  said  to  be  in  arithmetical  proportion  when  1 
the  difference  between  the  first  and  second  is  equal  to  | 
the  difference  betwixt  the  third  and  fourth,  as  3,  7,  12, 
16,  and  the  quantities  a,  a -f-  b,  e,  e b.  But  quanti- 
ties  form  a series  in  arithmetical  proportion  when  they 
increase  or  decrease  by  the  same  constant  difference  ; as 
a,  a + b,  a • f 2b,  a + 86,  a + 46,  Ac. ; x,  x — 6, 
x — 2 b,  A-c.  This  is  called  Arithmetical  Progression. 
In  arithmetical  proportion  the  sum  of  the  extremes  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  means,  thus  3 + 16  = 7 + 12 
= 19 ; and  o + r+  4 = (i  + A+  e. — Geometrical  Pro- 
portion denotes  that  relation  between  two  quantities, 
which  consists  in  one  being  contained  in  the  other  a 
certain  number  of  times.  If  of  four  quantities  the  quo- 
tient of  the  first  and  second  be  equal  to  the  quotient  of 
the  third  and  fourth,  then  those  quantities  are  said  to  be 
in  Geometrical  Proportion,  as  2,  6,  4,  12,  or  the  quan- 
tities a,  ar,  b,  b r,  which  are  expressed  in  this  manner : 

2 ; 6 : : 4 : 12  a : ar  ::  b : br 

i.  c.  as  2 is  to  6 so  is  4 to  12,  or  as  a is  to  a r so  is 
b to  b r.  In  these  quantities  the  first  and  third  terms  are 
called  the  antecedents,  the  second  and  fourth  the  conse- 
quents. A series  is  said  to  be  in  Geometrical  Proportion 
when  it  increases  by  one  common  multiplier,  or  de- 
creases by  one  common  divisor,  as 

* « a a . 

a,  a r,  a r*,  a r*,  a r4,  Ac.  or  a,  - , . &c. 

r r*  r* 

This  is  called  Geometrical  Progression , and  the  common 
multiplier  or  divisor  Is  colled  their  Common  Ratio.  In 
Geometrical  Proportion  the  product  of  the  extremes 
is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  means,  as  2 x 1 2 = 6 x 
♦ = 24  ; and  a x b r=a  r x b.  This  sort  of  Proportion 
is  moreover  distinguished  into  the  direct ; thus,  a : b 
Cldg  inverse,  b : a ::  d : c ; alternate , a : c : : b : d ; 
compound,  a:a  + 6::e:c  + <?;  divided , a : a — b :i 
e : c — d / mixed , 6 + a : 6 — aud  + Cid  — eg  by 
multiplication,  r a : r 6 ::  c : d ; by  division,  a -+•  r : 
6 -*-  r ; : c : d ,*  harmonica!,  a : d ::  a b : c <r  d. 

Equations. 

An  Equation  is  the  ratio  of  Equality  between  two  quan- 
titles  differently  denominated,  expressed  by  the  sign  of 
equality  (=)  as  2+3=7—  5,  or  a + b = c.  The 
quantities  are  called  the  terms  of  the  Equation,  as 
a,  b,c , Ac. ; their  places  before  or  after  the  sign,  the  sides  of 
the  Equation ; thus,  a + b is  one  side  and  c the  other. 
The  root  of  an  Equation  is  the  value  of  the  unknown 
quantity  contained  in  it,  os  in  3 x + 18  = 24,  2 is  the 
root ; for  if  you  substitute  2 in  the  place  of  x you  have 
3 X 2 + 18  = 6 + 18  = 24. 

Roots  are  either  positive  or  negative,  real  or  imaginary. — I 
Positive  roots  ore  those  that  have  a positive  sign  ex- 
pressed or  understood,  a»s  = 3ori=  + a . — Negative 
roots  have  a negative  sign  prefixed  to  them,  os  x = — 5. 
Real  roots  are  those  which  contain  some  real  or  possible 
quantity,  as  those  before  mentioned. — Imaginary  roots 
ore  those  to  which  no  absolute  value  can  be  attached, 
which,  nevertheless,  may  be  substituted  for  the  unknown 
quantity  so  os  to  answer  the  condition  of  the  equation. 
The  square  root  of  a negative  quantity  is  always  imaginary, 
as  v'  — 1 * Every  equation  has  as  many  roots,  real  nr 
imaginary,  os  there  are  units  in  the  highest  power  of  the 
unknown  quantity;  thus,  an  equation  of  the  second 
degree  has  two  roots,  one  of  the  third  degree  three,  of 
the  fourth  four,  Ac.  as  x*  — 8 = 0,  which  has  three 
roots,  namely,  one  real,  as  x = 2,  and  two  imaginary,  as 

x = - 1 + and  x = 1 - 


Different  kinds  of  Equations . 

Equations  are  of  different  kinds  according  to  their  powers. 
— Simple  Equations , called  by  VietA  pure  Equations,  arc 
those  which  have  the  unknown  quantity  of  the  first 
dimension  only,  a»7x  = 35. — Affected,  called  by  Vieta 
adfected,  and  by  Harriot  compound  Equations,  arc  those 
which  have  the  unknown  quantity  rising  to  two  or  more 
powers,  os  x*  ■+■  a x = b,  or  3 x — 4 x*  •+■  x*  = 25. 
Affected  Equations  ore  denominated  after  the  highest 
power  contained  in  them,  as — Quadratic  Equations , 
which  rise  to  two  powers,  as  a x*  = 6;  this  is  called  a 
simple  quadratic,  in  distinction  from  the  affected  quad- 
ratic, into  which  the  unknown  quantity  enters  in  the 
first  as  well  as  the  second  degree,  as  a x*  + b x = c,  or 
x4  + a = b x. — Cubic  Equations  are  those  in  which  the 
unknown  quantity  is  of  three  dimensions,  u x>=  25, 
or  v5  = «J  — 61 . — Biquadratic  Equations,  in  which  the 
unknown  quantity  rises  to  the  fourth  degree,  os  i*  = 25, 
or  y*  + a b y*  + a1  c y = o>  d.  Equations  are  more- 
over distinguished,  according  to  their  form,  into — Lite- 
ral Equations,  in  which  all  the  quantities,  both  known 
and  unknown,  are  expressed  by  letters,  as  ax*  + bx  = c. 
— Sumer al  Equations , those  in  which  the  coefficients  of 
the  quantities  are  given  in  numbers,  as  5 x*  + 7 x = 16. 
— Binomial  Equations,  such  as  have  only  two  terms, 
as  x*  = a,  x*  = b , Ac. — Eluxional  Equations,  equations 
of  fluxions. — Elueniial  Equations,  equations  of  fluents. — 
Exponential  Equations , those  in  which  the  exponent  is 
a variable  or  unknown  quantity,  as  a’  = b , x*  = a , Ac. 
— Eminent  ml  Equations , a sort  of  assumed  equation  that 
contains  another  equation  eminently. — Differential  Equa- 
tions, such  as  involve  or  contain  differential  quantities, 
as  the  equation  of  3 x*  rf  x — 2,  axdx+ayd  x + 
axdy  — 0. — Reciprocal  Equations  are  those  in  which 
the  co-cfficients  of  each  pair  of  terms  equally  distant 
from  the  extremes  are  equal  to  each  other,  as  ax1  + b i* 
+ ex*  = 0;  and  cx*  + 6x  + a=0;  x*  + 3xa  + 3x  + 
1=0;  and  ,r*  + a x*  + b x*  -f  a x + 1 = 0. — Deter- 
minate Equations , those  equations  in  which  only  one 
unknown  quantity  enters,  in  distinction  from — Indeter- 
minate Equations,  in  which  there'  are  more  unknown 
quantities  than  there  are  independent  equations,  as  16  p 
— 419=  1. — Transcendental  Equations  are  either  suen 
os  contain  transcendental  quantities,  or  such  fluxional 
equations  as  do  not  admit  of  finite  algebraical  fluents, 

thus,  v = and y = fluent  of  — r-  are 

* V(ax-x)* 

transccndant  equations. — Equation  of  a Curve,  an  equa- 
tion showing  the  nature  ol  a curve  by  expressing  the 
relation  between  the  absciss  and  its  corresponding  ordi- 
nate, or  else  the  relation  of  their  fluxions ; thus  the 
equation  of  the  circle  is  a x — x1=y1,  where  a is  its 
diameter,  x any  absciss  or  port  of  that  diameter,  and  y 
the  ordinate  at  that  point  of  the  diameter;  so  that  what- 
ever absciss  is  denoted  by  x,  the  square  of  the  cor- 
responding ordinate  wnll  be  a x — x* ; in  like  manner  the 

equation  of  the  ellipse  is  ^ (a  x — x1)  = tf  ; of  the 

hyperbola  - (u  x + xa)  = y1 ; of  the  parabola , ox  = yx ; 

. a o 

where  a is  an  axis,  and  p the  parameter. 

Operations  to ith  Equations. 

Equations  undergo  various  operations,  as  Generation, 
Reduction,  Solution  or  Resolution,  Depression,  Exter- 
mination, Elimination,  Transformation,  Construction. 

Generation  of  Equations  is  the  multiplying  of  certain  as- 
l 2 
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sumed  simple  equations  together  to  produce  compound 
ones ; thus,  suppose  x = a,  x = b,  x = c,  &c.  orx-s 
= o,  x —b  = o,  x — c = o,  then  these  last  multi- 
plied together  become 


x — a = o 
x — b = o 


i*-“}x  + ob  = o 


H) 

x — d 

a b 

► x*  4 - ac  = 0 
b c 

= 0 

ab 

a ^ 

a c 

a be 

b \ 

abd 

x*  — c ( 

>*'-ad\*' 

acd 

d) 

be 

db  c 

cd 

► x + a 6 cd  = o 


This  method  was  invented  by  Harriot,  in  order  to  show 
the  nature  of  compound  equations. 

Reduction  of  Equations. 

Reduction  of  Equations  is  the  reducing  them  to  the  sim- 
plest form  tlint  is  most  commodious  for  their  resolution : 
this  consists  of  certain  general  rules,  namely — 1.  Any 
quantity  may  be  transposed  from  one  side  of  the  equa- 
tion to  the  other  by  changing  its  sign  ; thus  if  5 x 4-  60 
= 4 x + 56,  then  by  transposition  5x  - 4 x = 56  — 
50  and  x = 6 ; so  likewise  if  fc*  + a = x -4  b,  then 
2 x — x = b — a,  or  x — b — a;  for  to  take  a quantity 
from  one  side  and  to  place  it  with  a contrary  sign  on  the 
other,  is  to  subtract  it  from  both  sides,  and  consequently 
if  from  equals  you  take  equals  the  remainders  will  be  j 
equal.  2.  If  each  side  of  an  equation  be  divided  by  the 
name  quantity,  the  results  will  be  equal ; for  if  equals  be 
divided  by  equals  the  quotients  will  be  equal ; thus,  if 

ax  ~b,  then  r = - ; and  if  3 x 4*  12  = 27»  then,  by 
a 

Rale  the  first,  3 x = 27  — 12  = IS i »nd  by  tlxu  rule 
i=  = 3 ; alto  if  ax  + 24a  = Scc,  then,  by  Rule  1, 

3 c c 

ax=3cc-2ia;  and,  by  this  rule,  x = 2 b. 

3.  If  every  term  on  each  side  be  multiplied  by  the  same 
quantity  the  results  will  be  equal,  for  if  equals  be  multi- 
plied by  equals  the  products  will  be  equal.  In  this 
manner  an  equation  may  be  cleared  of  fractions,  as  if 

X-=*  b -f  5,  then  multiplying  both  sides  by  l you  have 
b 

x = b b + 5 b f if-  + 4 = 10,  then  multiplied  by  5 it  j 
5 

becomes  x 4-  20  = 50,  and,  by  Rule  the  first,  x = 50 

-20=30;  if^r  + 72  = 2x  + 6,  then  4 x + 72  = 

G r + 18  ; by  Rule  the  first,  72  — 18  = 6 x — 4 x,  or  54 
• 54. 

= 2 x f and,  by  Rule  the  second,  x = — - = 27.  If 

there  are  more  fractions  than  one  in  the  given  equation, 
you  may,  by  reducing  them  to  a common  denominator, 
and  then  multiplying  all  the  other  terms  by  that  deno- 
minator, abridge  the  operation  thus  ;ifj+-=x— 7, 


3 x *4  5 x 

then  = x — 7 ; and,  bv  this  rule,  3 x 4-  5 x = 

15 

15  x — 105 ; and,  by  Rules  1 and  2,  x = = 15. 

4.  If  the  unknown  quantity  involve  a surd  root,  let 
all  the  other  terms  be  transposed  to  the  contrary  side, 
and  involve  both  sides  to  the  power  denominated  by  the 
surd,  of  which  the  equation  will  thus  become  free : if 
there  are  more  surds  than  one  the  operation  must  be 
repeated;  thus,  if  V 4 x 4-  16  = 12,  then  4 x 4*  16  = 

128 

144,  and 4 x = 144  — 16  = 128,  andx  =:  — - = 32;  if 

4 

✓ «x  + lx  =3  6,  then  a x + b*  = 9 b1 ; by  transposi- 
tion, a x = 9 b1  — b1  = 8 b1',  and  by  division,  x = ; 

ifV'x-f - a — c — */  x + 6),  then  x + a = c*  — 2 c 
4/ x + 6)  4-  x -f-  b ; and  by  transposition,*  — x + 2c 
V^i  + i'  = c‘  + A - a,  or  2 c y/r  + 4 = f1  + ^ 

/ — T>  c b — a 

— a , and  dividing  by  2 c we  get  v x -4  b\  = - -4  y--  ; 

g ^ J* 

then  squaring  again  we  have  x -4  b = ^ 4.  I ; there- 


fore x = - 4-  - ^ — b,  5.  If  the  roots  be  extracted 

2 ~ 2c 

from  each  side  of  an  equation  the  results  will  be  equal ; 
if  x*  = 25,  then  r = y 25  = 5 5 if  i»_4  6 x + 9 = 20, 
then  x + 3 = + 4^  20  and  x = ± V^20  — 3.  6.  A pro- 
portion may  be  converted  into  an  equation  by  multiply- 
ing extremes  and  means  together ; if  x : 16  — x : : 3 : 5 ; 
then  5 x (x  x 5)  = 48  — 3 x (16  — x x 3),  and  by 

48 

transposition  5x4-3  = 48,  or  8 x = 48  ; hence  x = — 

= 6 . 7.  If  any  quantities  be  found  with  the  same  sign, 
and  multiplied  or  divided  by  the  same  quantity  on  both 
sides  of  tne  equation,  they  may  be  struck  out  thus  : if 

3 j 4 6 = a 4 A,  then  3 x = a,  and  x = -;if3ax-4 

8 c — 5 b 

5 ab  = 8 a c,  then  Sx+5$  = 8c,  and  x m ; 

if  4-  ? = -y , then  2x4-8=16,  and  x = 4 . 8.  Any 

quantity  may  be  substituted  for  another  which  is  its 
equal ; thus,  if  3 x 4 y = 24,  and  y = 9,  then  3x49  = 

24,  x = - = 5;  if  3 4-  5 x = 120,  and  y = 5 x, 

120 

then  15  x 4-  5 x (=  20  x)  =s  120,  and  x = — = 6. 

9.  In  quadratic  equations  extract  the  square  root  on 
both  sides,  and  proceed  according  to  the  preceding 
rules;  thus,  let  5 x‘  — 45  = 0,  then  by  transposition 
5 xl  = 45,  x*  = 9 ; therefore  x = */  9 = ±3.  But 
if  both  tlie  first  and  second  powers  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tity be  found  in  an  equation,  arrange  the  terms  accord- 
ing to  the  dimensions  of  the  unknown  quantity,  beginning 
with  the  highest,  and  transpose  the  known  quantities  to 
the  other  side ; then  if  the  square  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tity be  affected  with  a co-efficient,  divide  all  the  terms 
by  this  co-efficient;  add  to  both  sides  the  square  of  half 
the  co-efficients,  and  extract  the  square  root  on  both 
sides;  thus,  suppose  yx  + ay  = b,  by  adding  the  square 
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of  | to  both  lidct,  y*  + a y + — = 6 + by  e*- 

tracting  the  root  y + ? s=  + * / b + JL ; by  transposi- 
2 v 4 

/ .}  a 

lion,  y = + A + — — The  sign*  -f  and  — are 


prefixed  to  both  the  preceding  roots,  because  the  square 
root  of  any  quantity  may  be  either  positive  or  negative ; 
consequently  quadratic  equations  admit  of  two  solu- 
tions. 


Resolution  or  Solution  of  Equations. 

Resolution  of  Equations  is  the  determination  of  the  values 
of  the  unknown  letters  or  quantities  of  which  the  equa- 
tion is  composed.  1st,  If  the  equation  consist  of  only 
one  unknown  quantity,  bring  it  by  the  rules  of  reduction 
to  stand  alone  on  one  side,  and  its  value  will  then  stand 
on  the  other,  thus : 

Example  1. 

A person  being  asked  what  was  his  age,  answered  that  -J  of 
his  age,  multiplied  by  ^ of  his  age,  gives  a product 
equal  to  his  age  ; quere,  what  was  lus  age  ? 

_ , . 3 x x . . Sr' 

Let  his  age  be  x;  then  — X — = x,  that  is,  — = x; 


by  Rule  3,  3x»  = 48  x;  by  Rule  7,  3x  = ±8 ; whence, 
by  Rule  2,  x=  16. 

Example  II. 

If  A can  perform  a piece  of  work  in  8 days,  and  B in  10 
days,  in  what  time  will  they  finish  it  together. 

Let  x be  the  time  required  ; then  since  A in  one  day  per- 
forms 1 part  of  the  work,  in  x days  he  performs  ^ parts 

8 


of  it ; and  in  the  some  time  B performs  ^ ports  of  it ; 

and  calling  the  work  1,  ^ -f-  7^  = 1,  lOx  -f  8 x = 80, 
o 10 

80 

18  x = 80,  x = — = 4 tV  = H day*- 
Example  III. 

What  quantity  is  that  which,  being  divided  by  4,  and  hav- 
ing 9 subtracted  from  the  quotient,  the  remainder  shall 
be  20. 

Put  x for  the  number  required,  then  dividing  x by  4,  and 
subtracting  9 from  the  quotient  the  remainder  is 
~ — 9,  equal  by  the  question  to  20;  whence  ^ — 9 = 20, 

* = 29,  and  x = 1 16. 

4 


2<lly.  If  there  are  two  unknown  quantities,  then  there  must 
be  two  equations  arising  from  the  conditions  of  the  ques- 
tion ; and  if  the  values  of  these  two  quantities  in  each 
equation  be  found,  then,  by  putting  these  values  equal 
to  each  other,  there  will  arise  a new  equation  involving 
one  unknown  quantity,  thus : 

Example  I. 

Let  x+y  = 9,  and  Sx  + 5y  = 37,  be  given  to  find  x 

37  — 3 x 

and  y ; then  y = 9 — x,  and  5 y = 37  — 3 x,  y — » 


v „ ,37-Sx  . . 

now  these  two  quantities,  9 — x,  and — , are  both 

5 


equal  to  y , and  things  that  are  equal  to  one  and  the 

37  — 3 X 

same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other ; therefore  

= 9 — x,  37  — 3 x = 45  — 5x,  2x  = 8x=4,  and y = 
9 — x ss  5. 


Example  II. 

Let  the  sum  of  two  quantities  s,  and  their  difference  dt  be 
given  to  find  the  quantities  themselves. 

Let  x and  y be  the  quantities ; then  by  the  question,  x + y 
= s,  and  x — y = d ; whence  x = s — y,  and  r = rf  + y, 

and  d + y = s — y v 2y  = s — dt  y = 0,3  ^ x = 

i+J 
2 * 

Example  III. 

A privateer  running  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour,  dis- 
covers a ship  18  miles  off,  making  way  at  the  rate  of  8 
miles  an  hour,  how  many  miles  can  she  run  before  she 
be  overtaken. 

Let  x be  the  number  of  miles  site  can  run,  and  y the  num- 
ber that  the  privateer  must  run  to  overtake  her : then, 
by  the  question,  y = x + 18,  and  x : y : : 8 : 10 ; whence 
4 v . 

10  x = 8 y,  x = and  x = y — 18 ; therefore  y — 

18  = 5y  — 90=iy,  »ml.y  = 90,x  = j — 18  = 72. 

Sometimes  the  value  of  one  quantity  being  found  is  sub- 
stituted for  that  quantity  in  the  equation,  as,  let  x + 3 y 
= 9,  and  2 x + 7 y = 20,  be  given  to  find  x and  y ; then 
x = 9 — 3 y,  and  by  substituting  this  expression  of  x, 
2x9-3y+7y  = 20,  or  1 8 — 6 y + 7 y = 20,  and 
y = 20  — 18  = 2:  therefore  x = 9—  3 y = 9 — 6 = 3. 

Sometimes  the  co-efficients,  if  they  are  die  same  in  both 
equations,  may  be  added  or  subtracted,  as  occasion  re- 
quires. Thus  let  x + y = 15,  and  x — y = 7,  be  given 
to  find  x and  y ; then,  by  subtraction,  2 y = 8,  and 
y = 4 ; by  addition,  2 x = 22,  and  x = 1 1.  If  the  co- 
efficients are  different,  the  terras  of  the  first  equation 
may  be  multiplied  by  the  coefficient  of  the  unknown 
quantity  in  the  second,  and  those  of  the  second  equa- 
tion by  the  co-efficient  of  the  same  unknown  in  the  first, 
and  then  add  or  subtract  as  before : thus, 


Example  I. 

Let  x -f  3 y = 35.  5 x — y = 105,  be  given  to  find  x 
and  y ; from  five  times  the  first  equation  take  the 

second,  and  you  will  have  1 4 y = 70 ; hence  y = 


= 5 ; and  from  three  times  the  second  equation  take  the 
first,  and  there  will  remain  14  x = 280;  whence  x = 
280  ^ 

T4=2°- 

Example  II. 

Given  a x + b y = c,  and  d x + e y = ft  to  find  x and  y. 
From  e times  the  first  equation  lake  0 times  the  second, 
and  there  will  remain  acx  — 6 x = c e — bf;  hence 

x = —— 7^.  Again,  from  a times  the  second  enua- 

a e — 0 d ; 

tion  take  d times  the  first,  and  you  will  have  acy  — 

d b y = of  - d c i whence  y = 

a e — d b 


Example  HI. 

Suppose  x + y = s,  and  x : y a ; 6 ; hence  b x = a y ; 
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then  the  second  equation  being  taken  from  b times  the 
firit  leaves  b y sxb  s — a y ; hence  ay+by  = bss 

therefore  y = — — — t*  Now  write  instead  of  y in 

a + v a + b 

tile  second  equation,  namely,  in  b x = a y,  and  you 

i a & * a 9 

will  have  h x = , orx  = . 

a + b a + b 

When  you  have  two  equations  of  different  dimensions, 
if  you  cannot  reduce  the  higher  to  the  same  dimension 
with  the  lower,  raise  the  lower  to  the  same  dimension 
with  the  higher.  Thus  let  the  sum  of  two  quantities,  i, 
and  the  difference  of  their  squares,  cl,  be  given,  to  find 
the  quantities.  Put  x and  y for  the  two  quantities ; | 
then  by  the  question,  x + y = s,  and  x1  — y*  = d ; x = 
t — y,  xl  = **  — 2 i y + w*»  and  x*  = d + y* ; 
d + y1  =s  **  — 2 9 y + y\  d as  **  — 2 I y ; whence 

o i ; *'  ~ d i **  + d 

2 s y = s*  — d,  y = — t; — , and  x = 


2 s 


2 s 


Sdlv.  If  there  arc  three  unknown  quantities,  and  conse- 
quently three  equations,  find  two  equations  involving 
two  unknowu  quantities,  and  then  proceed  as  before: 
thus, 

Example  I. 

Suppose  x + y + z = 12,  x + 2y  + Sz  = 20,  and  * + 
^ + x = 6 ; then  x = 12  — y — x,  x = 20-2y— 3z, 
andx  =s  18  — — S s;  and  12  — y — x = 20  — 2 y 

— Sr,  12  — y — z = 18  — %—■  — Sr.  As  these  two 

x 2 

last  equations  involve  only  y and  r,  they  are  to  be  re- 
solved by  the  preceding  rules,  as  follows ; 2 y — y 
+ 3z-z  = 20-12  = 8,  y + 2z  = 8,  and  36-3  y 

— 6 z = 24  — 2 y — 2:,  1 2 *=  y + 4 z ; whence  y = 
8 — 2 and  y = 12  — 4 z ; consequently  8 — 2 z = 
12— 4 x,  2 z = 12—8=4,  and  :=2;  y = 8-  2: 
= 4 ; x = 12  - y - z = 6. 

Questions  of  this  kind  may  also  be  resolved  by  multiplica- 
tion, addition,  and  subtraction,  as  the  case  requires; 
thus, 

Example  II. 

Suppose  2 x + y + 2 x = 40,  3x  + Sy  — x = 48,  x + 
z = 2 y.  Take  twice  the  third  equation  from  the  first, 
and  there  will  remain  y = 40— 4y,or5y  = 40; 

therefore  y = ~ = 8,  by  substituting  8 for  y in  the 

sum  of  the  second  and  third  equations,  there  will  arise 

40 

4x4-3x8  = 48  + 2x8,  or  4 x = 40,  and  x = — 

= 10;  and  by  writing  10  for  x,  and  8 for  y,  in  the  third 
given  equation,  you  will  have  10  + : = 2 x 8 ; hence 
x=  16-  10  = 6. 


Example  III. 

Suppose  x+y=a,  g + x s=  b,  y > + * = e j from  the  sum 
ot  the  first  and  second  equations  take  the  third,  and 
there  will  remain  2 x = a + 6 — c ; therefore  x = 

Again,  from  the  sum  of  the  first  and  third 


equations  take  the  second,  and  you  will  have  2 y = 
a + c — b,  and  y = ■ -■ — Lastly,  from  the  sum 


of  the  second  and  third  equations  subtract  the  first,  and 
there  will  remain  2 z = 6 + c — a;  hence  x = ^ — ? 


Depression  of  Equations  is  tlic  reducing  them  to  lower  de- 
grees ; as,  from  biquadratics  to  cubics,  or  from  cubics 
to  quadratics.  Thus,  if  the  equation  be  x*  — 6 xa  + 
11  x — 6 = 0,  and  it  be  discovered  that  x is  equal  to  2, 
then  x — 2 will  he  a divisor,  by  which,  if  the  given  aqua- 
tion be  divided,  it  will  be  depressed  to  the  quadratic 


x*  - 4 x + 3 = 0. 


Transformation  of  Equations  is  the  changing  their  form,  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  a more  ready  solution.  This  is 
effected  by  changing  the  signs  of  the  terms  alternately, 
beginning  with  the  second.  Thus,  the  roots  of  the  equa- 
tion x*  — x*  — 19  x*  + 49  x — 30  = 0,  are  + 1+2 
+ 3 — 5 ; these,  by  changing  the  signs  of  the  second 
and  fourth  terms  in  the  same  equation,  namely,  x*  + 
x*  — 19  x*  — 49  x — 30  = 0,  become  — 1 — 2—3  + 5. 


Equations  may  also  be  transformed  into  others  that  shall 
have  roots  greater  or  less  than  the  roots  of  the  proposed 
equation  by  some  given  difference.  Thus,  suppose  the 
equation  to  be  the  cubic  xJ  — ]>i‘  + p-  r = 0;  then 
let  it  be  transformed  into  another  wnose  roots  shall  be 
less  than  the  roots  of  this  equation  by  some  given  differ- 
ence, e s that  is,  suppose  y = x — e,  and  consequently 
x = y + e f then,  instead  of  x and  its  powers,  substitute 
y 4 e and  its  powers,  and  there  will  arise  this  new 
equation. 


x’  =s  y»  + S e ya  + S e1  y + e»  *\ 

-p*%-  - p y -‘ipty -pc'  l_0 

+ f»  = + 19  +1*  ( 

— r = — r J 


Whose  roots  are  less  than  the  roots  of  the  preceding 
equation  by  the  difference  (e). 

Extermination,  or  Elimination,  is  the  taking  away  any  un- 
known quantities  in  a given  equation,  so  as  to  facilitate 
the  solution  of  the  question,  of  which  many  examples 
may  be  found  under  tne  head  of  the  Resolution  of  Equa- 
tions. 

Extermination  is  one  mode  of  transforming  equations  by 
taking  away  the  second,  or  any  other  intermediate  term 
out  of  an  equation  ; or,  in  other  words,  to  put  the  equa- 
tion into  such  a form  that  the  new  equation  may  want 
the  second,  third,  or  fourth,  &c.  term.  This  is  only  to 
divide  the  co-efficient  of  the  second  term  of  the  proposed 
equation  by  the  number  of  dimensions  of  the  equation ; 
and,  assuming  u new  unknown  quantity,  y,  add  to  it  tho 
quotient  having  its  sign  changed,  and  then  substitute 
this  aggregate  for  the  unknown  quantity : thus,  suppose 
it  be  required  to  exterminate  the  second  term  out  of  this 
equation,  ,i»  — 9 x*  + 26  x — 34  = 0,  then  let  x — 3 
= y,  or  y + 3 = x,  which,  being  substituted,  will  make 
the  new  equations. 

x*=y3  + 9ya  + 27y  + 27^ 

- 9 x1  = -9y‘-54y-81  ! 0 

+ 26x=  +26y  + 78f“U 

- 34  — 34 J 


y1  * - y -10  =0 

In  this  example  the  ( * ) denotes  that  the  second  dimension 
of  y is  wanting.  If  the  proposed  equation  is  a biqua- 
dratic, as  x4  — /ix*  + yx*  — r x + i = 0,  then,  by 
supposing  x — \ p — y • or  x = y + £ p,  an  equation 
will  arise  having  no  second  term,  and  so  on,  with  higher 
dimensions , of  which  more  may  be  seen  in  Maclaurin’a 
Algebra,  os  also  on  the  extermination  of  the  third  and 
other  terms. 
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Finding  the  Limits  of  Equations,  is  dial  process  by  means 
of  which  the  solution  of  equations  is  sometimes  much 
facilitated,  particularly  in  those  cases  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  proceed  by  approximation ; for  since  it  is  evident 
that  a root  must  lie  between  certain  limits,  that  is,  that 
it  must  be  greater  than  one  known  quantity,  and  less 
than  another ; we  are  led  to  a near  proximate  value  by 
an  easy  process.  Tims,  suppose  it  were  required  to  find 
a number  greater  than  the  greatest  root  of  the  equation 
x*  — S x1  + 7 r - 1=0;  then,  assuming  x = y + e, 
we  have  this  new  equation. 

**  = y'  + 3 e y*  + 3 e ■ y -f  fh 
_5x*=  — 5y  — 10ey  — 5 r*  l _ _ 

+ 7x=  + 7y  + 7r 

- 1 = -1  J 


Then,  if  3 be  substituted  for  e,  each  of  the  quanti- 
ties r>  - 5 f*  + 7 e — 1 , 3 e*  — 10  e + 7,  3r  -5,  is 
positive,  or  all  the  values  of  7 are  negative ; therefore  3 
is  greater  than  the  greatest  value  of  x.  In  the  same 
manner  you  may  find  a limit  less  than  the  least  root  of 
an  equation,  as  x1  — 3 x -f  72  = 0,  assuming  x = y -f  e ; 
then 

*3  = yy  + S e if  + 3 r 8 y -f  e J T 

— 3 x =s  —3  y — 3 e > =*  0 

72  = - 72  J 


and  here,  if  5 be  substituted  for  e,  every  term  becomes 
positive;  consequently,  5 is  greater  than  the  greatest 
root  of  the  equation  x*  — 3 x — 72  =s  0,  and  5 less  than 
the  least  root  of  the  equation  x*  — 3 x -f  72  s=  0 ; of 
which  more  may  be  seen  in  Madaurin’s  and  Wood's 
Algebra. 

Approximations  of  Equations  is  a method  of  coming  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  roots  of  equation,  which  is  very  similar 
to  the  method  in  arithmetic  called  Double  Position,  or 
Trial  and  Error.  Various  modes  of  Approximation  have 
been  devised  by  different  authors  ; but  that  proposed  by 
Newton,  and  somewhat  varied  by  Raphson,  is  considered 
to  be  the  most  simple  and  practical.  Of  these  varieties 
a farther  account  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  New- 
ton, Wallis,  ltaphson,  &c. 

Construction  of  Equations  is  the  finding  the  roots  of  equa- 
tions by  means  of  geometrical  figures,  which  is  effected 
by  the  intersection  of  lines  or  curves  with  each  other, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  equation ; for  the  roots  of 
equations  are  the  ordinates  of  the  curves  at  the  points  of 
intersection,  with  a right  line.  A simple  equation  is 
constructed  by  the  intersection  of  one  right  line  with 
another ; a quadratic,  by  the  intersection  of  a right 
line  with  a circle  or  any  conic  section ; a cubic  and 
biquadratic  equation,  by  the  intersection  of  one  conic 
section  with  another.  Thus,  suppose  the 
simple  equation  ax  = b'  + clt  and  tne  light- 
angled triangle,  ABC,  to  be  constructed 
having  its  base  b and  its  perpendicular  r, 
then  the  square  of  the  hypolhenusc  = bx 
+ c\  which  call  A* ; then  the  equation  is 

a x = A1,  and  x =i  ~ a third  proportional  to  a and  A\ 

If  it  be  a simple  quadratic,  as  x4  =s  a A,  then  a : x ::  x 
: b,  or  x = */a  A,  a mean  proportional  between  a and  b; 
thus,  upon  a straight  line  take  A B 
= a,  and  B C = b,  describe  the 
semi-circle  ADC,  and  raise  the  per- 
pendicular to  meet  in  D ; so  shall 
B D be  = x,  the  mean  proportional 
between  A B and  B C,  or  a and  b.  ^ I*  c 

If  the  quadratic  be  affected  os  xl  + 2 a x = 61,  then 


draw  the  right-angled  triangle 
ABC,  having  the  base  A B 
= a,  perpendicular,  B C = b ; 
from  the  point  A at  the  dis- 
tance of  A C describe  the  / 

semicircle  DC E ; so  shall  D B 

and  B E be  the  two  roots  of  U 
the  given  equation  x*  + 2 a xss  b\  [vide  Construction'] 

Principal  writers  on  Algebra  in  chronological  succession. 
Diophauli  11  Quostione*  Arithmetical ; " Lucee  Paccioli 
“ Summa  Arithmetics:  ct  Geometric, " Ac.;  Rud/dpAus 
“ De  Algebra  seu  Cossa ; ” Stifclii  **  Arithmetics  in- 
" tegra  ; Cardani  **  Ars  Magna!"  Ac.;  TartaUtc  “ Que- 
siti  et  Invcntioni  diverse;"  ScAeubeJii  44  Algebra  com- 
pendiosa  facilisque  Description  Ac.;  flecordc fs  44  Cossic 
Art,**  44  Whetstone  of  Art,"  Ac.;  Pcietarii  44  Cenomani 
de  occulta  Parte  Numerorum,"  Ac.;  Bambelli's  “ Alge- 
bra Goualini 44  De  Arte  magna,”  Ac. ; Clavii  *'  Geome- 
tria  practica,  Arithmetic!!  practica,  Algebra,”  Ac. ; S/e - 
vini  **  Arithmetica  et  Algebra;”  Viet  a:  14  Opera  Mathc- 
matica,”  Schooten’s  Edit. ; Girarde’s  44  Invention  nou- 
velle  en  l’AIgebre,"  Ac.;  Harriot's  44  Artis  Analytics: 
I*raxis,”  Ac.;  Oughtred's  44  Clavis,"  Ac. ; Descartes  44  De 
l*roblematibus,  qua  construi  possum  odhibendo  tantum 
Lineas  et  Circufoe;”  Francisci  a Schootcn  44  Commen- 
tarii  in  Cartesii  Geometriam  et  Exercitntiones  Mathe- 
matical,” Ac. ; Gregorii  14  (ieomelricx  Exercitationes  ; ** 
Kersey's  44  Elements  of  Algebra ; Barrow's  44  Optical 
and  Geometrical  Lectures;  La  bait  it  4‘  Method  us  Dif- 
ferentialis,”  Ac.;  Baker's  44  Geometrical  Key,  or  Gate 
of  Equations  unlocked;"  Wallisii  44  M a thesis  Univer- 
salis, seu  Arithmeticum  Opus  integrum,”  Ac.;  Raphson  s 
44  Analysis  JEquationum  universalis ; ” Dcchale's  “ Cur- 
sus,  seuMundus  mathematicus  ; ” Ward's  44 Compendium 
of  Algebra;**  Marquis  de  l* HopitaVs  44  Analyse  des  in- 
finiment  Petits,”  Ac. ; \rwtons  44  Arithmetica  Univer- 
salis,” Ac.;  Maclaurins  44  Treatise  on  Algebra  Simp- 
son's 44  Algebra;”  Saunderson's  44  Elements  of  Algebra,” 
Ac.  Ac. 

ALGEBRATC  (Algeb.)  or  Algebraical,  any  epithet  for  what 
belongs  to  Algebra ; thus,  an  Algebraic  Curve  is  one  in 
which  the  relation  between  the  absciss  and  ordinates  can 
be  expressed  by  an  algebraic  equation,  as  d x — x%  = y* 
for  the  circle,  supposing  d to  express  the  diameter,  x the 
absciss,  and  y the  ordinate. 

ALGEBRAIST  {Math.)  one  skilled  in  the  science  of 
Algebra. 

ALGE'DO  (Med.)  suppressed  Gonorrhea,  or  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  discharge  from  the  gonorrhea.  Cockb.  on 
Gonorrh. 

ALGE'MA  (Med.)  wAy^wi,  the  disease  whence  the  pain 
roceeds,  in  which  sense  the  term  is  frequently  used  by 
lipnocrates.  Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

A'LGENEB  (Asiron.)  an  Arabic  name  for  a star  of  the 
second  magnitude  in  Pegasus.  Its  longitude  is  27°  4&  VP 
of  Taurus,  its  latitude  30°  50*  28*  North,  according  to 
Flamstead.  Bayer . Uranomet. 

ALG  PR  A ( Zo.)  a Moorish  Lizard,  and  a species  of  the 
Lacerta  of  Linmcus. 

ALGO'!  DES  (Bot.)  un  aquatic  plant,  so  called  from  its.rc- 
semblance  to  the  Alga,  having  imperfect  hermaphrodite 
flowers.  C.  Bauh.  Pin./  Raii  Hist.  Plant. ; PluJten. 
PArytograpA. 

A'LGOL  (Astron.)  an  Arabic  name  for  a star,  called  by 
Ulug  Bcigh,  Has  Algali,  i.  e.  the  Head  of  a demon ; by 
Ptolemy  • x*/**/*  * ti  i.  e.  the  bright  star  in  the 

Gorgon  s Head.  It  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Algol, 
or  Medusa's  Head,  and  is  a star  of  the  second  magnitude, 
according  to  l*tolemy ; marked  ( & ) by  Bayer ; but  by 
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others  it  is  reckoned  to  be  of  the  third  magnitude. 


Uranomct.f  RiccuJ . Almagest,  nov.  1.  6,  c.  4,  Sec. ; Flam- 
s trail.  Ca<al. 

A'LGORAB  (Ast.)  an  Arabic  name  for  a fixed  star  of  the 
third  magnitude,  *•  *rifvy,t  i.  e,  in  the  right  wing  of 
the  constellation  Corvus,  marked  (J)  by  Bayer.  Plot. 
Alma*.  1.  7,  c.  5 ; Bayer.  Uranamct. ; Ricciol.  Almag.  nov. 

1.  <3,  c.  5. 

A'LGOIUTHM  ( Math.)  from  the  Arabic  «/,  the,  and  the 
Greek  Algorism  or  Algorithm  ; the  art  of  computa- 

tion by  numeral  figures,  as  in  Arithmetic. 

ALGOSA'REL  (Bot.)  the  Daucu * air  rot  a of  Linnaeus, 

A'LGUAZIL  {Polit.)  an  officer  of  justice  in  Spain. 

ALHA'BAll  {Astron.)  a star  in  the  Great  Dog. 

ALHA'GI  {B  /t.)  a species  of  the  Ilcdysarum  of  Linnarus. 
Bait  Hi*t.  Plant. 

ALHA'NDEL  < Hot.)  the  Cucumis  colocynthis  of  Linrucus. 

Alhandel  (Af«/ ) a species  of  troche  as  old  as  Mesue, 
but  not  now  used.  Quin.  Dispen . 

ALHA'NNA  {Min.)  vide  A (an  a Terra . 

ALHA'SEF  (3ierf.)  a kind  of  pustule,  otherwise  called  ! 
Hydroa. 

ALllEfNNA  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Lausonia  inertnis  j 
of  Linnaeus. 

ALHIDA'DE  (Meeh  ) Alidade,  the  label  index  or  ruler,  j 
moveable  about  the  centre  of  an  Astrolabe. 

ALIIO'LLAND  tide  {Fee  ) another  name  for  AlLSainls  Day.  I 

A'LIAS  (Lao)  a second  or  further  writ  after  a capias,  Ac.  j 
which  has  been  issued  without  effect  — Alias  Diclut9  a jj 
description  of  the  defendant  by  Hn  addition  to  his  real  ij 
name  of  that  whereby  he  is  bound  in  the  writing. 

AI.IBA'NIES  (Cow.)  cotton  cloth  imported  into  Holland  ; 
from  the  East  Indies. 

ALIBA'NTES  (/In/.)  t**,  a term  among  the  Greeks 

for  those  who,  on  account  of  their  poverty,  were  deprived  j 
of  sepulture. 

A11CA  (.Vi/.)  from  a/a,  to  nourish ; a nourishing  kind  of 
farinaceous  food,  a sort  of  Frumenty;  also  a kind  oF , 
wheat,  w'fH,  which  was  used  medicinally.  Hippocrat. 
Aphor.  s A ret.  dr.  Cans,  ei  Sig . Mori/.  Acut.  1.  1,  C.  10; 
Dioscor.  1.2,  c.  18;  PUm.  1.  18,  c.  7;  Cels,  de  Re  Med. 

I.  3,  c.  6 ; Orihas.-  Med.  Colled.  I.  4,  C.  1 ; Raii  Hist. 
Plant.  { Gurr.  Med.  DeJ  in  f oc.  zhipf, 

AUCANDE  [Bot.)  vide  Aliconde . 

A'LICES  (A/rrf.)  the  little  red  spots  in  the  skin,  which  pre- 
cede the  eruption  of  pustules  in  the  snmil-pox. 

A'LICONDE  {Bot.)  an  Ethiopian  tree,  from  the  bark  of 
which  flax  is  spun. 

A'LICORNU  (/ol.)  vide  Unicomu. 

A’LIDADE  (MccJi.)  vide  A/hidade . 

A 'LIEN  (Laa;)  one  horn  in  a foreign  country  out  of  the 
allegiance  of  the  King.  1 Inst. — Alien  priories,  those 
cells  of  monks  formerly  established  in  England,  which 
belonged  to  foreign  ministers. — Alien  office,  the  office  at 
Gravesend,  where  all  aliens  are  examined  before  they  are 
permitted  to  proceed  further  into  the  countnr. 

Alien  duty  (Com.)  an  impost  laid  on  all  goods  imported  by 
aliens  over  and  above  the  customs  paid  on  goods  imported 
by  British  subjects  — Aliens  duly , otherwise  called  petty 
customs,  nr  navigation  duties , a custom  paid  on  fish  not 
caught  in  British  vessels. 

ALIEN A'TIO  Mentis  {Med.)  a wandering  or  derange- 
ment. 

ALIENATION  (Lair.)  vide  Aliene.— Alienation  office , an 
office  to  which  all  writs  of  covenants  and  entries  are  car- 
ried for  the  recovery  of  fines  levied  thereon. 

*o  ALI’ENE  {Law)  from  alii  no ; to  convey  the  property 


of  a thing  to  another. — To  aliene  in  fee,  to  sell  the  fee 
simple  thereof.— To  aliene  in  mortmain,  to  make  over 
lands  or  tenements  to  a religious  house,  or  body  politic. 

ALIFO'RMES  Brocessus  {Anat.)  the  prominences  of  the  Os 
cunciformc,  which  ore  otherwise  called  Ptcrcgoides.— 
Aliformcn  mmeuli,  muscles  in  the  form  of  a wing  which 
rine  from  the  Ossa  I*teregoidea. 

ALIGNMENT  {Mar.)  a supposed  line  drawn  to  preserve  a 
fleet,  or  part  thereof,  in  its  just  direction. 

A'LIMEN  I'  {Med.)  atimentum,  from  alo,  to  nourish;  the 
food  which  serves  to  nourish  the  body,  or  that  which,  by 
the  heat  and  ferment  of  the  stomach,  may  be  dissolved  and 
converted  into  the  juice  called  Chyle. 

ALIME'NTARIES  {Ant.)  atimeniarii  pneri,  or  alimentarice 
puclL c,  children  who  were  educated  at  the  public  expense, 
who  were  sometimes  called  after  the  name  ot  the  founder,  as 
the  Faustina;,  a community  of  females  instituted  by  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  and  called  after  the  name  of  his  wife  Faustina. 
Jul.  Capitol  in.  in  Anton,  et  Sever. 

A LI  ME'NTA  RY  canal  {Anat.)  the  whole  tract  of  intestines, 
including  the  stomach.— Alimentary  duct,  the  same  as  the 
Thoracic  duct. 

A'LI.MONY  (Law)  from  alo,  to  feed ; the  allowance  made 
to  a married  woman  upon  a separation  from  her  husband. 

A'LIMOS  (Bot)  from  «,  priv.  and  a hunger; 

a plant  so  called  because  it  is  said  to  drive  away  hunger 
and  thirst.  Thcophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  4,  c.  20;  Dioscor. 
1.  1,  C.  120;  Plin.  1,  17,  c.  21;  Salmas,  in  Solin.  c.  16. 

ALINDE’SIS  {Med.)  a species  of  exercise  men- 

tioned by  Hippocrates,  which  consisted  of  rolling  in  the 
dust  after  being  anointed  with  oil.  Hippwrat.  de  Viet. 
Rat.  1.  2;  Foes.  Occonom.  Hippocrat. 

ALINTHPSAR  (Anat.)  the  same  as  Hypostaphylc. 

A'LIOCAB  (C’Aciw.)  the  same  as  Sal  Ammoniac. 

A'LIO  Die  { Ant.)  the  words  used  by  the  Augur  in  dissolving 
the  Cumitia,  on  religious  grounds:  Quid  gravius  quam 

rem  susceptam  dirimi  si  Augur  alio  die  dixerit.*’  Cic.  de 
Ixg.  v.  50. 

ALI  P/ENA  (Med.)  vide  Alipe. 

ALI  PA'S  M A ( Med .)  from  tip*,  to  anoint:  an  anoint- 
ment rubbed  over  the  body  to  prevent  sweat.  Gorr.  Def. 
Med. 

A'LIPE  (Med.)  applications  to  wounds  in  the  cheek 

to  prevent  inflammation  ; they  were  so  called  from  ■,  priv. 
and  Mvu, **,  to  anoint,  because  they  had  no  fat  in  them. 
They  were  otherwise  called  by  the  Greeks  •**•/*«.  GaJU 
de  Comi/os.  Med.  1.  1,  c.  15;  Celt . de  Re  Med . 1.  5,  c.  19; 
Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

ALI'PILl’S  {Ant.)  the  name  of  the  slave  who  plucked  the 
hairs  from  the  armpit*  of  those  who  bathed.  /Sense.  Epist. 
56;  Ctrl.  Rhodig.  Ant.  Lect.  I.  30,  c.  19;  Tumeh.  Adv . 
I.  27,  c.  10;  Mercur.  de  Art.  Gymnast.  1.  1,  c.  12  ; Salmas, 
in  Tertull.  de  Pall. ; Stuck  Ant.  Convh'.  I.  2,  c.  25. 

ALIP'TA  {Ant.)  Ali/rtes,  wAhttik,  r£  i.  e.  from 

anointing;  slaves  who  anointed  those  who  went  to  the  bath. 
Cic.  Fa  mil.  I.  1,  ep.  9 ; Cels,  de  Re  Med.  1.  1,  c.  1 ; Juven. 
Sat.  3,  v.  76:  Rhodig.  Ant.  Led.  I.  3,  c.  19;  Tumeh . 
Adv.  I.  16,  c.  15;  Mercur.  de  Arte  Gymnast . 1.  1, 
c.  12,  &c 

A’LIQIJANT  Part  (Arith.)  aliqunnln  pars ; an  indetermi- 
nate part  of  a number  which  will  not  measure  it  without  a 

I remainder,  as  the  aliquant  part  of  10. 

j A'LIQUOT  Part  (Ant.)  aliquota  pars ; a determinate  part 
of  a greater  number  which  will  measure  or  divide  it  with- 
out a remainder,  as  3,  the  aliquot  part  of  12. 

ALl'SANUS  {Bot.)  the  Rhexia  virginica  of  Linnaeus. 
Pluken.  Phytog. 

ALI'SMA  {Hot.)  mXicptHt,  a plant  so  called  from  its  supposed 
virtue  in  curing  the  bite  of  a sea-hare.  It  was  also  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  of  breaking  the  stone  in  the 


kidneys,  Ac.  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  169;  Plin.  1.  25,  c.  10; 
Oribat.  Med.  CotL  L 11, 

Alisha,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  a genus  of  plants ; Class  6 
Hexandria,  Order  5 Polygynies. 

Centric  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  three- leaved. — Cor. 
three-petalled ; petals  roundish. — St  AM.  filaments  awl- 
•haped;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germs  more  than  five  ; 
styles  simple;  stigmas  obtuse. — Per.  capsules  compressed ; 
seeds  solitary. 

Species.  Plants  of  this  kind  are  perennials,  ns — Alisma 
P/antago,  Damasonium,  seu  Plant  a go  arjuatica,  (treat 
Water  Plantain,  a native  of  Great  Britain. — Alisma 
damasonium,  seu  Damasonium  stellatum,  Star-headed 
Water-Plantain,  a native  of  England. — Alisma  natans, 
Damasonium  repens,  seu  Jlanunculus  palustris , native 
of  France,  Ac.  ./.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant. ; C.  Bauh . 
Pin.  ; Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat,  Bot  an. ; Rati  l list. 
Plant.;  Toumef.  Inst.;  Boerhaav.  Ind. ; Linn.  Spec. 
Plant. 

Alisma  is  also  the  name  of  different  species  of  the  Primula 
and  Senecia  of  Linrueus. 

AI.rSTEI.ES  (CAnw.)  Sal  Ammoniac. 

ALKADA'RII  (Theol.)  a sect  of  Mahometans,  who  assert 
the  doctrine  of  free-will,  and  deny  the  absolute  decrees  of 
the  Almighty. 

A'LKAHEST  (CA«w.)  or  alcahest , a name  first  used  by  Pa- 
racelsus, by  whom  it  was  probably  coined  to  signify  a uni- 
versal menstruum.  It  is  explained  by  Van  Helmont  to  sig- 
nify a salt  of  the  highest  sort,  that  had  attained  to  the 
highest  state  of  purity  and  subtlety.  It  was  supposed  to 
possess  the  virtue  of  pervading  every  substance ; and  while 
it  acted  on  every  thing  else,  it  remained  itself  immutable. 
Paracel.de  Vir.  Memo.  1.  2,  c.  6 ; Van  Ilclmon.  Arcan. 
Paracels. 

A'LKALE  ( Chem.)  the  fat  of  a hen. 

A'LKALI  (CAem.)  or  alcali,  a perfectly  pure  salt,  altogether 
without  any  acidity,  caustic  in  taste,  and  volatalized  by 
heat.  It  combines  with  acids,  so  as  to  produce  an  ebulli- 
tion and  effervescence.  Alkalies  arc  distinguished  accord- 
ing to  the  substances  from  which  they  are  extracted, 
namely,  the — Animal  alkalies , procured  from  Hartshorn, 
and  other  animal  substances. — Vegetable  alkalies , procured 
from  the  ashes  of  Wormwood,  and  other  plants. — Fossile 
and  mineral  alkali,  procured  from  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  especially  in  Egypt,  from  sea-salt,  Ac. 

Alkalies  are  moreover  distinguished,  according  to  their  vo- 
latility, into—  Volatile  alkalies,  which  ore  gaseous,  os 
Ammonia  ; and — Fixed  alkalies , which  remain  fixed  even 
in  the  fire,  as  Potash  and  Soda.  The  word  alkali  is  de- 
rived from  kali,  an  Arabic  name  for  a certain  herb  on 
the  coast  of  Egypt,  the  ashes  of  which  yield  a remark- 
ably salt  and  acrid  taste.  This  salt,  which  now  goes  by 
the  name  of  Alkali,  or  Alkaline  salt,  was  originally  called 

1 Lisinas  finis , Lixivium  Cineris,  lixivious  salts,  Itochetta, 
or  Soda.  Plin.  I.  U,  c.  2;  Paracel.  Archedox.  I.  ♦ ; Var. 
Helm.  Comp,  et  Mist.  Liam.  sect.  12;  Theat.  Chem.  vol. 
2,  p.  470. 

A'LKANET,  Dyer's  (Bat.)  or  alcanna,  a plant,  the  Anchusa 
tiactoria  of  Linnams,  the  root  of  which  yields  a fine  deep 
red,  that  is  used  much  by  the  dyers.  It  is  cultivated  in 
the  South  of  France,  and  much  resembles  Bug  loss. 

ALKEKE'NGI  ( Bot .)  a plant  called  Winter  Cherry  by  Dale. 
It  is  the  Atropa  physaloides , and  different  species  of  the 
Physalis  of  Linnaeus.  Its  medicinal  virtues  are  that  of  an 
aperient  and  diuretic.  C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Parkins.  Theat. 
Aotan. ; Boerhaav.  Ind.  Botan. 

ALKErHMES  (Med.)  a confect  mentioned  in  Quincy's  Dis- 
pensatory, of  which  Kermes  is  the  principal  ingreuient. 

A'LKI  AN  (Chon.)  that  spirit  which  nourishes  a man.  Theat. 
Chem.  vol.  5,  p.  155. 


ALKITIRIC  (C’Arw.)  Sulphur  vivum. 

AL'KIN  (CArm.)  pot-ash. 

A'LKIIt  ((’Arm.)  smoke  of  cool. 

ALL'- GOOD  (Bot.)  the  Chrnopodium,  or  Bonus  Henricus,  of 
Linmeus ; a plant  so  called  because  it  is  applied  by  the 
common  people  to  the  healing  of  slight  wounds. — All-Heal , 
or  (.'I oxen  s All-Heal,  the  Stachys  of  I.inmcus,  otherwise 
called  Wound-Wort. — All-Seed  [vide  All- Seed]— All- Spice 
[vide  AH- Spice] 

Al.L-H'ALLOWTIDE  (Lee.)  ihe  name  for  All-Saints'  day. 
— All-  Saints,  a festivul  observed  in  the  Christian  church  on 
the  first  day  of  November,  in  commemoration  of  all  the 
saints. — All -Souls,  a festival  observed  in  the  Romish  on  the 
second  of  November,  when  prayers  arc  offered  up  for  all 
departed  souls. 

A'LkOHOL  (Chem.)  vide  Alcohol. 

A'LLA  (Mus.)  Italian,  for  in  the,  is  used  adverbially  as 
follows : — Alla,  or  All  antica , in  the  old  style  applied  to 
compositions  after  the  manner  of  the  last  age. — Alla  breve, 
quick;  that  is,  a species  of  quick  time. — Alla  caceia , in  the 
hunting  style,  applied  to  music  imitative  of  the  chace. — 
Alla  capella,  in  the  church  style,  or  after  the  manner  of  sa- 
cred music. — Alla  Zoppa,  or  alzop,  in  an  affected  style,  or 
all  improvista,  extemporaneous. — Alla,  or  at’  loco,  in  its 
place,  denoting,  in  violin  music,  that  the  hand,  having  been 
shifted,  must  return  to  its  place. — Alla  moderna,  in  the 
modem  style,  applied  to  compositions  since  the  time  of 
Handel. — Alla , or  All  ottavo , in  the  octave,  applied  to 
voices  or  instruments  when  the  parts  lie  note  for  note,  an 
octave  above  or  below.— AUa,  or  All ’ reverso,  the  reverse, 
applied  to  parts  in  a contrary  direction.— Alla  segno,  or 
At  Srg,  marked  thus,  'o'i.e.to  the  mark,  denoting  that 
the  performer  must  return  to  the  mark. — Alia  Ilusse,  Scoz- 
zese , Sicilia  na,  Italianne,  $fc.,  in  the  Russian,  Scotch,  Ac. 
rtyle. 

ALLAGO'STEMON  (Bot.)  a class  of  plants,  according  to 
Monk’s  system. 

ALLAM.vNDA  (Bot.)  from  Mr.  Allnmand,  a Dutch  sur- 
geon, a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentandria.  Order  1 
jlonogyttia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal. perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
pctalled;  tube  cylindric;  border  sciniquinquefid ; divi- 
sions spreading. — St  am.  filaments  scarcely  any;  anthers 
five. — Pist.  germ  oval ; style  filiform  ; stigma  headed.— 
Per.  capsule  orbicular ; seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  AUamanda  Cathariica, 
Orelia  grandifiora  Galarips,  Echinus  scan  dens,  ftc.  seu 
Apocynum  scan  dent,  a shrub,  native  of  Guiana.  Barrel. 
Plant.  Gall.  Hispan.  et  Ital . ; Aubl.  Hist.  Plant.  Guian.  ; 
Linn.  Spec . Plant. 

A'LLANITE  (Min.)  a species  of  the  ores  of  Uranium, 
being  a silicate  of  cerium  and  iron. 

ALL  antica  (Mus.)  Italian,  for  in  the  old  style,  applied  to  com- 
positions of  the  old  school. 

ALLANTOIDES  (Anat.)  vsmAc,  Allantois  ’AWwrw, 
from  4,  a sausage,  or  hog’s-nudding  : the  urinary  mem- 
brane, so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a pudding.  This 
membrane  reaches  from  one  corner  of  the  uterus  to  the 
other.  Galen,  de  Sem.  I.  1,  c.  7.  In  brutes  it  is  called  the 
Sarciminalis  Punica,  or  Gut  Pudding. 

A'LLEGER  (Chem.)  ox  alegar,  ale  aigue,  vinegar  made  of 
ale,  now  in  common  use. 

ALLE'GI  ANCE  (Law)  from  ab  or  ad,  and  lip,  i.  e.  ligamen 
Jidei,  a bond  of  fidelity ; the  natural,  lawful,  and  faithful 
obedience  which  every  subject  owes  to  his  prince.  1 Inst . 
129,  Ac. — Oath  of  Allegiance,  the  oath  which  all  persons 
arc  required  to  take  before  they  enter  upon  any  office,  and 
on  other  occasions,  specified  in  different  statutes.  Eliz. 
c.  1,  5 ; S Jac.  1. 


ALL 


ALLEGIA'RE  (Late)  to  justify  or  defend  in  due  course  of 
law.  Leg.  Alured.  a pud  Brampton. 

ALLEGCrRlCUS  methodus  (Ilhet.)  u>\eyfiUH  fLilaAf,  an  al- 
legorical mode  of  speech  when  the  authority  of  others 
affegatur,  that  is,  is  quoted  in  confirmation  of  what  is 
adduced.  Her  mo*,  rtf*  J. 

A'LLKGORY  a figurative  sort  of  discourse, 

by  which  something  else  is  meant  than  what  is  expressed 
by  the  literal  words,  so  called  from  <**>«,  another  thing, 
and  to  speak,  *.  e.  to  speak  differently  from  what 

one  means.  According  to  Cicero,  it  answers  to  the  Latin 
Inmulatio ; but  Quintillian  renders  it  by  Invermo . The 
allegory  is  a continued  metaphor,  of  which  Horace’s  Ode 
to  the  Navis , or  ship,  is  a happy  illustration  ; where  by  the 
ship  is  meant  the  republic ; by  the  waves,  the  civil  wars ; 
by  the  port,  peace  and  concord ; by  the  oars,  the  soldiers ; 
by  the  mariners,  the  magistrates,  &c.  IleracJid.  Pont,  in 
Meg,  Hom*  c.  5 ; Drmrt,  F.Iocut. ; Ciccr.  Oral.  C-  27 ; 
Qi until.  I.  9,  c.  6;  Sosepat.  Charts,  Inst.  Gramm . I.  4. 

ALLEGR  AME'NTE  (Mus  ) Italian,  for  rather  quick. 

ALLEGRE'SSIMO  {Mus.)  Italian,  for  very  quick  [vide  Al- 
legro] 

ALLEGRETTO  [Mu*.)  Italian,  for  a time  not  so  quick  as 
Allegro  of  which  it  is  a diminutive. 

A'LEEGllO  alio  (Mus.)  Italian,  for  die  third  degree  of 
quickness. — Allegro  agitat  i,  quick  and  agitated. — Allegro 
Juriato , vehemently  quick. — Allegro  assai,  more  quick.— 
Allegro  di  mo/to,  very  quick  — Allegro  non  molto,  not  very 
quick. — Allegro  ma  non  preste,  quick,  but  not  in  the  ex- 
tremc. 

ALLELF.'NGYON  (Pol.)  « aa«x*V/*"’>  a sort  of  tribute  or 
rate  paid  by  the  rich  for  the  support  of  the  poor  when  they 
entered  the  army.  Zonar.  vol.  3 ; Constit . Sicejth.  Jut. 
Orient.  Homan.  1.  1 ; Ilulcng.  de  Vcclig.  c.  79. 

ALLELU'JA  (F>c.)  nnVVn,  from  )^n,  praise  ye,  and  n\  the 
Lord  ; that  purt  of  sucred  music  which  was  formerly  em- 
ployed by  religious  assemblies  as  a call  on  each  other  to 
praise  the  Lord. 

Allki.uja  (Hu.)  the  Acetosa  of  Linnaeus. 

ALLEMA'NDE  (A/m.)  a French  word,  signifying  German, 
because  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  German  origin  ; an  epidiet 
for  a slow  air,  or  melody  in  common. 

A'LLENCK  (Mia.)  another  name  for  S/annum. 

ALL  Ell  (Ant.)  vide  Alder. 

Allek  sans  jour  [Law]  see  Alcr. 

ALLE'RION’  (Her.)  a small  bird  painted  without  beak  or 
feet,  like  the  martlet,  or  martinet;  or,  according  to  some, 
like  an  eagle  without  beak  or  feet,  bo  called  because  they 
have  nothing  perfect  but  the  wings.  They  dilFer  from 
martlets  therein,  that  their  wings  arc  expanded,  whilst  those 
of  the  martlet  arc  close. 

ALLEYET’RE  (Com.)  a brass  coin  struck  iu  Sweden,  worth 
about  2-\d.  English  money. 

ALLEY  I A'UE  (I.aw)  to  levy  or  pay  an  accustomed  fine. 

A'LLEY  ( Horticnl .)  a walk  in  a garden-bed  which  separates 
the  squares  of  a parterre.  This  is  of  diiferent  sorts,  as  a — 
Counter  alley,  an  alley  by  the  side  of  another  that  is  greater 
—Diagonal  alley,  that  cuts  a parterre  from  angle  to  angle 
—Front  alley , that  runs  straight  from  the  front  of  a build- 
ing — Transverse  alley,  which  cuts  a front  alley  at  right 
angles. 

Alley  ( Perspecl .)  that  which  is  lnrgcr  at  the  entrance  than 
at  the  i?Huc,  in  order  to  make  the  length  appear  greater. 

ALL-FOTT18  (Sport  ) a game  of  cards  played  by  two,  which 
is  so  called  from  the  four  sorts  of  cards,  called  High  and 
Low,  Jack  of  Trumps,  and  the  Game,  which,  when  joined 
in  the  hand  of  either  party,  constitutes  him  the  winner. 

A'LL-GOOD  (Hot.)  vide  All. 

AI.L-ILVLLOW-TIDE  (Fee.)  vide  All. 

A'LL-HEAL  (Dot.)  vide  All. 
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.VLLIAR  eeris  (^f/cA.)  philosophical  copper  for  preparing 
the  philosopher’s  stone. 

ALLIA'RI  A [Dot.)  a plant  which  was  formerly  reckoned  an 
excellent  anti-scorbutic.  It  is  the  Erisymum  atliaria  of 
Linn&ms.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  Rail.  Hist.  Plant.  &c. 

ALLIBA'LLIBS  (Cota.)  a fine  clear  muslin,  of  which  the 
piece  contains  twenty-one  yards,  and  is  one  yard  wide. 

I A'LLICA  (Ent.)  a species  ol  Pupilio. 

.VLLICAR  (Chew.)  the  same  os  Acctura. 

ALLIE'NSIS  dies  (Ant.)  an  ominous  day  among  the  Romans, 
which  was  the  anniversary  of  their  defeat  by  the  Gauls  near 
the  A Ilia.  Cic.  ad  Attic . 1.  9,  ep.  5 ; Idv.  1.  6,  C.  1 ; Siccam 
in  Fast.  Kalend.  Homan,  c.  5. 

ALL1G  ATI  (Ant.)  those  slaves  among  the  Romans  who  were 

| obliged  to  work  in  chains.  Columel.  1.  1,  c.  9. 

ALLIGATION  (Arit.)  a rule  in  Arithmetic  by  which  ques- 
. lions  relating  to  the  compounding  of  different  simples  are 
resolved ; so  called  from  allegiare,  to  bind  or  connect.  Al- 
ligation is  of  two  kinds,  medial  and  alternate. — Alligation 
medial , a rule  for  finding  the  mean  rale  of  a mixture  com- 
pounded out  of  certain  quantities. — Alligation  al/ernalet  a 
rule  to  find  out  such  quantities  as  are  necessary  to  make  a 
mixture  to  bear  a rate  proposed,  the  rates  of  the  simple* 
being  given.  Luc.  de  Burg.  Sum.  Arith. 

A'LLIGATOR  (Zool.)  an  amphibious  animal  in  the  West  In- 
dies, the  La  carta  alligator , so  nearly  resembling  the  croco- 
dile of  the  Nile,  both  in  form  and  lrnbits,  as  to  be  considered 
merely  a variety  which  difference  of  climate  produces.  It 
is  but  little  inferior  to  the  crocodile  in  size,  and  will  some- 
times grow  to  the  length  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet.  The 
opinion  of  Aristotle,  and  other  ancient  naturalists,  that 
animals  of  this  description  move  their  upper  jaw  only,  ap- 
pears, upon  closer  inspection,  to  be  incorrect. 

Alligator  pear  (Dot.)  the  Laums  persea  of  Linnaeus. 

ALLIGATL'RA  (Sur.)  the  same  as  ligature. 

ALL'  improvista  (Mus.)  Italian  for  extemporaneous,  applied 
to  the  performance. 

ALLIO'NI  A (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants  so  called  from  Professor 
Allioni,  Class  4 Telrandriat  Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  common  \ proper  ob- 
solete..— Cor.  proper  onc-petallcd. — Stam.Ji laments  se- 
taceous ; anthers  roundish.— Pi st.  germ  inferior ; style 
setaceous;  stigma  multifid. — Per.  none;  seeds  solitary; 
receptacle  naked. 

Species.  There  are  two  species,  namely,  the  Allionia  via - 
la  era,  a native  of  Soutn  America ; and  AUionia  incar - 
naia  seu  H'c  deli  a,  an  annual  native  of  Peru. 

AT-LIOTH  { Astron .)  an  Arabic  name  for  a star  in  the  tail 
of  the  great  bear,  which  signifies,  literally,  a horse.  It  is 
marked  • by  Bayer.  Ulug.  Heigh  a pud  Hyd.  de  Relig. 
Vet.  Pcrsar. ; Bay.  Uranomet. 

ALLIOTICUM  (Med.)  fromiAW,  to  change;  an  alterative 
medicine,  composed  of  antiscorbutics. 

ALLITERATION  (Gram.)  a repeating  and  playing  upon 
the  same  letter. 

A'LLIL’M  ( But.)  in  Greek  c*^*,  the  herb  Garlic,  which 
was  held  in  reverence  by  the  Egyptians,  and  in  abhorrence 
by  the  Greeks,  so  that  no  one  dare  approach  the  temple  of 
Ceres,  the  mother  of  the  Gods,  after  having  eaten  of  it. 
It  was,  however,  esteemed  good  food  for  soldiers,  to  ani- 
mate them  before  they  went  to  battle,  to  which  Aristo- 
phanes alludes, 

Aristoph.  Equit. 

I*’  muAum  lru» 

It  was  reckoned  of  no  less  efficacy  for  the  rowers  onboard 
a ship,  according  to  Plautus.  Plant.  Poen . act.  5,  seen.  9 , 
v.  34. 

-Turn  avtem  plenitw 

AUii  vlpieifus  yiumi  Ilemeni  mwj*. 
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Hence  the  vulgar  proverb*  of  allium  ne  comedos,  for  lead  a 
quiet  life,  and  allium  in  retibus,  in  reference  to  the  quan- 
tity of  garlic  which  the  Athenian  mariner*  took  with  them. 
Horace  makes  frequent  allusion*  to  it*  offensive  smell  and 
coarseness  for  food,  particularly  in  his  ode  to  Maecenas. 
Horat.  Epod.  3,  v.  1. 

FmffMtU  ohm  it  fut*  tmjNii  sunn 

.StniU  guUur  frrgrrit 

hd«t  c ini! a alkun  Hccenliia,  &te. 

It*  medicinal  virtues  arc  much  commended  by  the  ancient 
physicians,  particularly  for  its  efficacy  against  the  bite  of 
die  viper.  Hippocrat.  dc  Rat.  Viet . in  strut.  Morb.  1.  2 ; 
Theophrasl.  1. 7,  c.  4 ; Dioxcor.  1. 2,  c.  Ib2 ; Plin.  1.  19,  c. 6 ; 
Columel.  1.  2,  c.  3 ; Gal.  de  SitnjJ.  Med.  Fac.  I.  8 ; Or  abas. 
Med.  Collect.  1.  11 ; Art.  Tctrab.  1.  serin.  1 ; Paul  A'.ginet. 
I.  7,  c.  S. 

Allium,  in  the  Linnean  system,  i*  a genus  of  plants,  Class  6 
Hexandria,  Order  1 Monngynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  sjmthe  common. — Cok.  petals 
six. — St  am.  ^filaments  six;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ 
superior ; style  simple ; stigma  sharp.— Pan.  capsule  very 
short ; seeds  few. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as — Allium  ■ 
ampeloprasum,  seu  Porrum  ampeloprasum,  seu  Scorodopra-  \ 
sum  latifolium,  Sec.  Great  Round-headed  Garlick.  a native  , 
of  Britain. — Allium  sub-hirsutum,  Moly  angusti/olium  seu 
Dioscoridis , Hairy  Garlick,  native  of  Africa. — Allium  ro- 
seum  scu  Moly  minus,  Rose  Garlick,  native  of  Montpel- 
lier.— Allium  sativum , Common  Ghrlick. — Allium  tcuro - 
doprasum,  sativum  alter  urn,  AUioprassum  seu  Porrum , 
Rocambole,  native  of  Sweden. — Allium  moschatum  seu 
Moly  moschatum,  Musk-6melling  Garlick.— Allium  asca- 
lonicum  seu  Cepa  ascalonica,  Shallot,  or  Eschallotc,  a na- 
tive of  Palestine.— Allium  odorum , sweet-smelling  Gar- 
lick,  native  of  Europe. — Allium  Jistulosum , seu  Cepa  ob- 
lonaa,  Welsh  onion,  or  C'iboule,  native  of  Siberia.— Allium 
Schtcnoprasum , seu  Cepa  palustris , Chives,  native  of  Si- 
beria ; but — Allium  porrum,  seu  Porrum , Sec.  the  Com- 
mon Leek,  is  a biennial.  ./.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant. ; C. 
Bauh . Pin. ; Ger.  Herb.  ; Park.  Theatr.  Botanicum  ; 
Raii  Hist . Plant. ; Journal  Instit. ; Boerhaav.  Ind. 

Allium  is  also  the  name  of  some  species,  as  the  Hypoxu 
Jascicularis , and  the  Tradcscentia  Virginica  of  Linnaeus. 
C.  Bauh.  Pin. 

ALLOBRO'GICUM  vinum  (Med.)  a sort  of  harsh  wine  of 
Savoy  and  Dauphiny.  Cels,  de  Re  Med.  1.  4,  c.  6. 

ALLOCATION  (Law)  an  allowance  made  on  account  in  the 
Exchequer.— Allocaiione  facienda,  a writ  for  an  accountant 
to  receive  such  sums  from  the  treasurer  as  he  has  expended. 
Rfg-  Crig.  206. 

ALLOC  A'TO  comitatu  (Law)  a new  writ  of  exigent  allowed 
before  any  county  court  holdcn,  on  the  former  not  being 
fully  served  or  complied  with.  Fitzh.  Frig.  14. 

ALLOCATUR  (Z.<r»)  ».  e.  it  is  allowed;  a term  applied  to 
the  certificate  of  allowance  by  the  master  on  taxation  of 
costs  . 

ALLO  C HO  I (Med.)  those  talking  deliriously,  as 

it  is  commonly  read  in  Hippocrates ; but  Galen  reads  it 
rusAsgwt,  those  who  spit  much,  which  reading  is  approved 
by  Erotian.  Hippocrat.  de  Epidcm.  1.  2;  Gal.  Exeges. ; 
Hippocrat.  Vocab. ; Erotian.  Lex.  Hippocrat. ; Foes.  (Eco- 
nom. Hippocrat. 

ALLO'CHKOITE  (Min.)  a sort  of  stone  of  the  garnet  kind. 

ALLO'CO  (Mur.)  vide  Alta. 

ALLO COTON  (Med.)  absurd  or  unnatural,  as 

applied  by  Hippocrates.  Hippocrat.  de  Morb.  Med.;  Gal. 
Exeges.  Vocab.  Hippocrat.;  Erot.  Lex.  Med.  Hippocrat.; 
Gorr.  Def.  Med. ; roes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

ALLOEOTHETA  (Grow.)  from  various, 

and  Ih'k,  disposed  ; a figure  of  grammar  varying  from  the 


j ordinary  rules  of  Syntax,  as  a noun  in  the  singular  with  a 
1 verb  plural,  Pars  nbiere.  Priscian  calls  this  varietas. 
ALLODE'MIA  (Med.)  m,  a term  used  by  Hippo- 

crates for  travelling  into  a foreign  country.  Hippocrat. 
de  Intern.  Affect. ; Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 
ALLODIAL  (Law)  Allodialis , exempt  from  rent  or  scr- 
| vices,  as  allodial  lands,  which  pay  not  fine,  rent,  or 
services.  Domesday  Book. 

[ ALLO'G  NOON  (Med.)  delirious,  i.  e.  •AJtuyric- 

ju/r  tm  «»•,  i.  c.  one  knowing  things  different  from 
1 what  they  really  are.  Gal.  Excges.  Vocab.  Hippocrat. ; 

Erotian.  Lex.  Med.  Hippocrat.;  Foes.  ( Econom . Hippocrat. 

\ ALLONGE  (Fenc.)  a tlirust  or  pass  at  the  adversary. 
ALLO'PHASIS  iMrd .)  i.  e.  speaking  things  dif- 

ferent from  what  they  really  are;  delirium,  as  it  is  applied 
by  Hippocrates.  Gal.  Comm,  in  Prognost.  / Erot.  Let. 
Med.  Hipjyocrat. ; Hesych.  Lex.;  Gorr.  Def.  Med.;  Foes, 
f Econom.  Hippocrat. 

ALLOTIIYU  (Bibl.)  vAm,  signifies  literally  strangers; 

but  is  commonly  employed  in  Scripture  for  the  Philistine*. 
ALLO'PIIYLUS  (/fa/.)  literally  a stranger,  i.  e. 

an  exotic,  a genua  of  plants,  Class  8 Octandria , Order  1 
Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal,  Perianth  four-leaved;  leajlcls 
orbiculate. — Coe.  petals  four;  claws  broad. — St  a M.Ji la- 
ments filiform  ; anthers  roundish. — PlST.  germ  superior; 
style  filiform  ; stigma  bifid. 

Species.  The  Species  are  Allophylus  Zrylanicus , a shrub, 
native  of  Ceylon. — Allophylus  rig  id  us,  native  of  Hispu- 
niola. — Allophylus  racemotus,  native  of  llisjHiniolu. — 
Allophylus  com  ini  a,  Rhus  com  into,  Cominia , seu  7o.il- 
codendron  urboreum,  native  of  Jamaica. — Allophylus  ter- 
natus , a shrub,  native  of  Cochin  China.  Raii  Ilixt. 
Plant. ; Sloan.  Hist.  Jamaic • ; Brown.  Hist.  Jantaic.  ; 
IVild.  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

ALLOTMENT  (Afar.)  allowing  half  the  pay  of  the  private 
and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  royal  navy  to  be 
paid  monthly  to  the  wife,  children,  or  mother  of  the 
parties. 

Allotment  of  goods  (Cun.)  when  any  cargo  is  divided  into 
several  parcels,  to  be  bought  by  different  persons,  whose 
names  being  written  upon  as  many  pieces  of  paper,  are  in- 
differently applied  to  the  respective  parcels. 

ALL  otiave  (Mu*.)  Italian,  for  in  the  octave ; an  expression 
applied  to  the  instruments  or  voices,  when  their  parts  lie 
an  octave  above  or  below  some  other  part, 
ALLOWANCE  (Afar.)  the  ralio  or  quantum  of  provisions 
served  out  to  the  seamen  on  board. — Short  allowance , when 
necessity  obliges  a curtailment  of  the  usual  quantity.— 
Two  thirds  allowance,  when  two  thirds  only  of  the  usual 
quantity  is  allowed. — To  stop  the  allowance , a last  re- 
source when  the  provirions  are  nearly  exhausted. 

ALLOT'  (Cow.)  a mixture  of  other  metals  with  silver  or 
gold.  Stat.  9,  Hen.  V.  A pound  weight  of  standard  gold 
in  the  mint  is  22  carats  fine,  and  2 carats  allay  or  alloy. 
Of  standard  silver  11  ozs.  2 dwt*.  of  fine,  and  18  dwt*.  of 
allay. 

ALL'-SA INTS  (Fee.)  a festival,  [vide  All) 

A'LL-SEED  (Rot.)  the  Chemopodtum  polyspcrmwn  and 
Linum  radiola  of  Linmcus. 

ALL  segno  (Mu*.)  At  Seg , or  the  character  l^S  ’.  Italian  for 
the  words,  to  the  sign,  [vide  Alla) 

ADL-SOULS  (Ecc.)  a festival,  [vide  All) 

A'LL-SPICE  (Hot.)  the  Myrtus  Pimento  of  Linnsus. 
A'LLUM  (Min.)  vide  Alum. 

ALLU'MINOR  (Archetol.)  one  whose  business  it  is  to  allu- 
mino  or  paint  upon  paper,  parchment,  &c.  Stat.  1 , R.  3,  c.  9. 
ALLU'VIAL  (Law)  belonging  to  a deluge  or  alluvion ; as 
alluvial  soil,  i.  o.  soil  that  has  been  brought  to  other  lands 
by  means  of  floods. 
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ALLUVION  (Lout)  from  aUua , to  wash  to ; an  accession  \ 
of  laml  washed  to  the  shore  by  inundations. 

A'LMA  {Med.)  or  Halmu,  the  first  motion  mode  by  ] 

the  foetus  in  the  womb  to  free  itself  from  confinement,  j 
Hippocrat.  a pud  Hesychium. 

ALMA-MA'TER  (Lit.)  a title  given  to  Oxford  or  Cam-  | 
bridge  by  such  as  have  received  their  education  iu  cither  j| 
university. 

ALMACA’XTAR  (Astro  i ) Alminentaraih , from  the  Ara-  | 
bic  Almocanliiarat  ; a name  for  the  Parallels  of  altitude  j 
on  the  celestial  globe  whose  zenith  is  the  pole  or  vertical  | 

Eoint. 

MAC  A’NTER’S  staff  (il/crA.)  an  instrument  for  observ- 
ing at  sea  the  sun’s  amplitude  rising  and  setting. 

ATM AD Y (Com.)  1.  A vessel  in  the  East  Indies,  made  in 
the  form  ot  a weaver’s  shuttle.  2.  An  African  canoe  made  ! 
of  the  bark  of  trees. 

A'LMAGESTUM  (Lit.)  the  title  of  Ptolemy’s  celebrated  ; 
work  on  Astronomy,  so  called  by  the  Arabians,  who  add-  j 
ing  the  particle  al  to  the  j*«y*r*  of  the  Greek  title  r*»r*bi  j 
piyirs,  thus  formed  the  word  Almagut.  Kiccioli  has  given  J' 
a similar  title,  Almagistum  Novum,  the  New  Almagest,  to  j 
his  work  on  astronomy. 

A'LMAGRA  (Aftw.)  a kind  of  ochre. 

A’LMA  IN  rivets  (Mil.)  a certain  light  kind  of  armour  worn 
by  the  Germans. 

ALMAKA’NDA  (Chem.)  litharge. 

ATMAN  (Metal.)  a funiacc  used  by  refiners  for  separating  ; 
metals. 

A’LMAN  AC  (CAiwi.)  a calendar  or  table,  containing  an 
account  of  the  months,  weeks,  and  days  of  the  year,  with 
the  festivals,  changes  of  weather,  Ac.  It  is  in  French 
Almanac , in  Italian  Almanacco , in  Spanish  Almannque , in 
German  Almanack  ; and  is  derived  by  Golius  from  the 
Arabic  particle  al,  and  Mana,  a measure  or  reckoning;  by 
Scaligcr,  from  the  same  particle,  al,  and  the  Greek  u 
month ; by  Yerstigan,  from  the  compound  Saxon  word  1 
TCl-mon-nhe,  i.  e.  All- Moon-Heed,  or  an  account  of  every  | 
moon,  which  the  Saxons  are  said  to  have  kept  very  care- 
fully. The  latter  seems  to  be  the  immediate  derivation, 
and  the  former  that  which  is  more  remote. 

Almanac  Nautical  ( Astron .)  or  Agronomical  Ephemeris,  is 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  i>oa*  loiLougitude, 
for  the  use  of  mariners,  containing  an  account  of  the  lon- 
gitude, latitude,  asccusion,  declination,  Sec.  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

ATM  AND  cathartica  (Zfal.)  a plant  of  Surinam,  supposed 
bv  the  inhabitants  to  be  good  for  the  colic. 

ALMA'NDINE  (Min.)  a coarse  sort  of  ruby,  approaching  j 
in  colour  nearer  to  the  grnnate  than  the  ruby. 
ALMA'RCAB  (Chem.)  litharge  of  silver. 

ALMA’RGAN  (Min.)  coral. 

ALMELlLE'TU(A/«/.)a  preternatural  heat,  less  than  a fever. 
A’LMENE  (CAcm.)  Sal  Gemma. 

Almbmb  (Com.)  an  Indian  weight  of  about  two  pounds. 
A’LMISA  (Chem.)  Musk. 

ALMISA'DAR  (Chem.)  SaJ  Ammoniac. 

A’LMOIN  (Loir)  vide  Frank  Almoin. 

ALMONA'RIUM  (Archarol.)  a safe  or  cupboard  in  which 
broken  victuals  were  kept  that  were  to  be  given  to  the 
poor. 

A'LMOND  (Metal.)  vide  Alman . 

Almond  (Bat.)  the  nut  or  fruit  of  the  almond  tree,  whether 
sweet  or  bitter,  called  in  French  Amande,  in  German 
Mamlel , in  I-atin  Amygdala,  and  in  Greek  iptry 
Almond-Z/w  the  Amygdalus  communis  of  Lintueus;  a pretty 
tall  tree,  resembling  a peach  tree,  which  is  one  of  the  first 
trees  that  blossoms.  It  is  a native  of  the  Holy  Land. 
There  arc  different  sorts  of  trees  so  called,  as  the — Com- 
mon Dwarf  Almond,  or  Amygdalit  nana  of  Linnams. — 


Afriean  Almond,  the  Braheium  stdla  folium — Hoary  Dwarf 
Almond,  the  Amygdalit  in c ana. — Silvery-leaved  Almond, 
the  Amygdalit  ortentalis  of  Linnaeus. 

Almond  (Corn.)  a Portuguese  measure  of  oil,  equal  to  four 
gallons  two  quarts. 

Almond  (Anat.)  a name  for  the  glandular  substances  on 
each  side  the  uvula  at  the  ruot  of  the  tongue,  otherwise 
called  tomilltv. 

Almon D-stnne  (Min.)  the  amygdalites  of  Linnaeus,  a sort  of 
stones  consisting  of  glandules  that  resemble  the  almond 
in  shape. 

A'LMONER  (Archarol.)  or  almner  eleemosynarius  ; an  offi- 
cer in  the  king’s  house  who  distributed  the  king’s  alms 
every  day.  FUta,  I.  2,  c.  22. 

A’LMONRY  (Arckitof.)  Eleemosyna  ; the  office  or  dwelling 
of  the  almoner. 

ALMOX  A R I FA  RGO  (Cow.)  a duty  of  two  and  a half  per 

cent,  on  bulls'  hides  in  Spain. 

ALMS  Jeoh  (Archeeol.)  Saxon  for  alms-money,  given  first 
by  Inn,  king  of  the  West  Saxons. — Alms-basket,  the  basket 
in  which  the  provisions  are  put  that  arc  to  be  given  away. 
— Alms-house. , a house  endowed  with  a revenue  for  live 
maintenance  of  a certain  number  of  poor  aged  persons. — 
Alms-man , a man  who  is  supported  by  alms  or  charity. 
ALMU’CIUM  | ArcJueol .)  vide  Almutium. 

ALMUGAVA’IU  (Arckeeol.)  a name  for  the  Spanish  sol- 
diers who  distinguished  themselves  against  the  Saracens. 
lloder.  Tolit,  de  lltb.  Hispan.  1.  9,  c.  16 ; Pachymcr . 1.  2, 
c.  13. 

ALMU’GIA  ( Aslrol .)  the  planets  facing  one  another  in  the 
zodiac. 

ALMUtilM  (Bibl.)  a sort  of  wood  mentioned  1 Kings  x.  2. 
It  is  called  by  the  Septuagint  La*  wmuHt,  by  the  Vulgate 
lignn  pinea. 

ALMLrNIA  (Archceol.)  a sort  of  tenure  among  the  Spa- 
niards. 

ALMU’TEN  (Astral.)  the  lord  of  a figure,  or  strongest 
planet  in  a nativity. 

ALMUTR1UM  (Archarol.)  a cap  made  with  lambs  or  goats* 
skins.  Dugd.  Mon.  Angl . 

ALNAB.VTf  (Med.)  a gentle  laxative. 

A'LNAGE  (Com.)  the  measure  of  an  ell.  17  stat  Ed.  4. 
Alnage  (Low)  1.  A measure  by  the  ell.  2.  An  officer  to 
inspect  the  alnage  or  measuring.  25  Ed.  3. 

AT  NEC  (Min.)  Tin. 

ALNE’KIC  (CAnw.)  Sulphur  vivum. 

ALMETUM  (Arckaol.)  a grove  of  alder  trees.  Domesdoy- 

book. 

ALN  I fjfizic  (Bot.)  the  Cratcegus  aria  of  Liniueus.  Bank. 
Hist.  J*lant. 

ALNIFOTIA  (Bot.)  the  Cletkra  alnijolia  of  Linnzua. 
Plttken.  Phytograph. 

ATNUS  (ilo/.)  alder;  a tree  so  called,  either  because,  alattsr 
am  nr,  it  thrives  by  the  river  side,  or  from  the  Hebrew 
alon , an  oak.  It  is  called  in  the  Greek  *>.*ff*,  and 
its  bark  was  reckoned  drying  and  astringent.  The  wood  is 
celebrated  by  the  poets  on  account  ot  its  fitness  for  the 
building  of  snips. 

Virg.  Georg.  1.  2,  v.  451 . 

Kte  non  it  torrtnlsm  ttndam  Utit  iimstat  alnus. 

Lucan.  1.  3,  v.  441. 

El  '/iiirtihu  uftisr  alnut. 

Claudian. 

Qui  dubiis  avsus  etmmitttre  fiurtibus  aJnwn. 

Theophrast . Hut.  Plant.  1.  3,  c.  14 ; De  Cans  Plant.  L 3, 
c.  17  ; Dioscor.  I.  3,  c.  25;  Plin.  1.  16,  c.  26;  Vitnn.  de 
Architect.  1.  2,  c.  9;  Ovid.  Met.  I.  13. 

Alnus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  the  B a tula  alnus,  the 
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Conocarpus  ertcla , and  the  Rhamnus  frangula  of  L’mnxus. 

I. ob.  Plant,  sea  Stirp.  Hist.;  J.  Batth.  Hist.  Plant.;  C. 1 
Bault.  Pin. ; Rail  Ilist.  Plant.;  Toumef.  Instil.;  Boer - 
ha  (iv.  hid. 

A’LOA  (.tut.)  'A >£«,  festivals  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus and  Ceres,  celebrated  by  an  offering  from  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  in  the  time  of  harvest,  from  «*•<{,  a bam,  whence 
Ceres  is  culled  'Aw?,  aloas,  that  is,  a filler  of  barns. 
Demon  hen.  in  Necer. ; Hnrpacrat.  Lex  ; Hesychius  ; Eu- 
stath.  in  II.  9,  v.  58  S ; Mcurs.  lileus.  a pud  Gronov.  vol.  7. 

A'LOE  (Bot.)  m?.**,  the  name  of  a plant,  conies  in  all  proba- 
bility from  the  Hebrew  n^nw,  which  signifies  the  same 
thing.  The  aloe,  which  comes  from  India,  resembles  the 
squill,  only  that  it  is  bigger  and  provided  with  fatter  leaves. 
The  juice,  which  is  found  sticking  to  the  plant  like  a tear, 
Is  exceedingly  bitter,  but  of  great  use  in  medicine,  parti- 
cularly as  a purgative.  Dioscor . 1.  3,  c.  25 ; Plin.  1.  27, 
c 4 ; R»ff.  Ephet.  Fragment,  de  Med.  Purg. ; Gal.  Comm. 
2 in  Hippocrat . de  Art.  c.  49  ; Cels,  de  lie  Med.  1.2,  c.  12; 
Qribas.  Med.  Coll.  1.  7,  c.  27 ; Act.  Tctrab.  1.  serm.  3, 
c.  24 ; Actuar.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  5,  c.  8 ; Salma s.  Exercitat . 
Plin.  10.13. 

Aloe,  in  the  Linntran  system , a genus  of  plants,  Class  6 Hex - 
andria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Con.  one-petal  led  ; tube 
gibbous;  border  spreading. — STAU.JLlan.enls  awlsbaped, 
anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ  ovate,  style  simple,  stigma 
obtuse. — Per.  capsule  oblong,  seeds  several. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  and  natives  of 
die  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.; 
C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park,  Theat.  Botan. ; 
Ran  Hist.  Plant. 

Aloe  is  also  the  name  of  some  species,  as  the — Crapula 
perfoliata;  the  Agave  Americana;  the  Daaena  marginata  ; 
the  Aletris  uvaria  ; and  the  Yucca  aloijblia  of  Limiatus. 

J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  Pluk.  Phyio- 

ALOEDA'IUA  (Med.)  aloetics,  medicines  consisting  chiefly 
of  aloes.  Art.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  3,  c.  105. 

A'LOES  ( Med.)  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  aloe,  which  is  of 
different  sorts,  namely,  the — Common  Aloes,  or  the  juice  of 
the  officinal  aloe. — Hepatic  Aloes,  the  juice  of  die  Guinea 
aloe,  so  called  from  its  liver-like  colour.—  Caballine  or 
Horse  Aloes,  from  the  same  plant,  but  of  a coarser  sort, 
which  is  commonly  given  to  horses. — Saccotrinc  Aloes, 
from  the  juice  of  the  aloe  of  Sacotra. 

ALOETICS  (Med.)  vide  Aloedaria. 

ALOE'XYLLJM  ( Bot .)  die  aquilaria  of  Linnaeus. 

ALO'FT  (Mar.)  at  the  mast-head,  or  in  the  lop  of  the 
rigging- 

ALO*GIA  ( Ecc .)  silent  feasts,  or  where  there  was 

do  discourse  held ; from  «,  priv.  and  a discourse. 

August,  epist.  86. 

ALOGIA'NI  (Ecc.)  or  Alogi,  aAeyw,  a sect  of  heretics  so 
called,  from  *,  priv.  and  the  word,  because  they 
rejected  the  *«?•<,  or  Word  of  St.  John.  Epiphan.  Iheres. 
C.  51  ; August,  ad  quod  vult  Deum.  c.  30. 

A 'LOGOS  (RAe/.l  disproportionate;  an  epithet  for 

the  first  long  syllable,  because  it  does  not  bear  a due  Ary#* 
or  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  foot.  Dionys . Hal.  de 
Comp.  c.  16. 

A'LOGOS  (Med.)  ■>•?«*,  without  due  cause;  a term  em- 
ployed by  Hippocrates  in  speaking  of  disorders,  as  when  a 
fever  disappears  without  any  critical  evacuation,  he  says  it 
is  resolved  <?A*y*5,  i.  e.  without  an  adequate  cause,  and  is 
consequently  subject  to  a relapse.  Gat.  Comm.  2 in  Hip - 
pocrat. 

ALOGOTROPHY  (Med.)  from  to  nou- 
rish, and  without  proportion;  disproportionate 

nutrition  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 


ALO'NG-rit/c  (3/or.)  parallel  to  a ship,  a wharf ; “ To  lay 
along-side,"  to  place  a ship  by  the  side  of  another.— Along- 
shorr,  along  the  coust,  applied  to  coasting  navigation, — 
Along-shorc-mxncr,  one  who  sends  his  ship  to  sea  in  want 
of  stores  and  provisions. — Along-dying,  the  state  of  being 
pressed  down  sideways  by  a weight  of  sail  in  a fresh 
wind. 

ALOO'F  (J/ar.)  at  a distance;  a term  employed  in  sea 
phrases,  as  “ To  keep  aloof,'*  commonly  called  “To  keep 
the  luff,”  a command  given  by  the  pilot  or  the  officer  to  the 
helmsman,  to  direct  the  ship’s  course  nearer  the  wind. 

ALO'PECES  (Anat.)  sAvtkr,  from  ft  fox;  p&oa 

muscles  ; so  called  because  they  are  very  strong  in  foxes. 
Ruff.  Ephes.  Appcll.  I.  1,  c.  30. 

ALOPE'CIA  (Med.)  a falling  off  of  the  hair;  a 

distemper  so  called  from  iArnd,  a fox,  and  irlartv,  to  fall ; 
because  foxes  are  very  liable  to  such  a defluxion  of  the 
hair.  Cclsua  calls  it  a kind  of  area.  Cels.  1.  6,  c.  4 ; 
Plin.  1.  20,  c.  5 ; Gal.  de  Comp.  Med.  secund.  Loc.  I.  1, 
c.2;  Oribas.  de  Jjoc.  Affec.  1.4.  c.  5;  Act.  Tetrab.  2, 
serin.  3,  c.  55  ; Alex.  Trallinn , 1.  1 , c.  1 ; Paul.  Alginct. 
1.  3,  c.  1 ; Actuar.  de  Meth.  Med.  I.  2.  c.  5. 

ALO'PECURO  veronica  (Bot.)  the  Mentha  auricularia  of 
Linmcus, 

ALOPECC'KOS  (Z?o/.)  the  Bctonica  alopecuros  of  Linnxus. 
,/.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant. ; Ger.  Herb. ; Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

ALOPECU'RUS  (Bot.)  from  «A«rmcf  oi pt,  i.  e.  a fox’s  tail; 
the  Fox-tail  or  Fox-tailed  Grass;  a genus  of  plants, 
Class  3 Triandria,  Order  2 Dfaynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  glume  one-flowered;  valves 
ovate. — Con.  one-valvcd  ; valve  ovate ; aun  twice  as 
long. — Stam.  Jilamcnts  three : anthers  forked  at  each 
end.— Pist.  germ  roundish;  styles  two;  stigmas  villous. 
Per.  none,  the  corolla  investing  the  seed  ; seed  ovate. 
Species . The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the— 
Alopecurus  bulLosus,  seu  Gramen  typhoides,  <?yc.  Bulbous 
Fox-tail  Grass. — Alopecurus  pratensis  scu  Gramen  pha* 
leroides , $>c.  Meadow  Fox-tail  Grass,  See. ; but  some  are 
said  to  be  annuals,  as  the  Alopecurus  monspeliensis. 
Bearded  Fox-tail  Grass,  and  Alopecurus  paniccus,  Hairy 
Fox-lail  Grass,  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.  ; C.  Bauh.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb.  ; Park.  Theat  Botan . ; Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

A'LOPEX  (Zoo/.)  Brant  Fox,  a species  of  tne  Canis  of 
Linnarus. 

A'LOSA  ( Ich .)  the  shad,  a species  of  the  Clupea  of  Linnarus. 

A LOS  AT  (C/iow.)  argentum  vivum. 

ALOT1 A (Ant.)  festivals  in  Arcadia  in  commemoration  of  a 
victory  obtained  over  the  Lacedaemonians,  many  of  whom 
were  token  prisoners  that  were  called  in  Greek  ***tuk 

ALOVE'RICM  (Archceol.)  a purse. 

ALP  (Or.)  a Bullfinch. 

ALPHA  (Gram.)  from  the  Hebrew  dVk;  the  first 

letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  so  colled  by  the  ancient  Sy- 
rians because  this  word  signified  an  ox  in  the  Phoenician 
tongue,  which  was  reckoned  by  Cadmus  the  first  of  the 
three  necessaries  of  life.  Plut.  Synops.  1.  2,  qujest.  c.  3 ; 
Hesychius  ; Seal.  Animadvers.  in  Euseb . Chron. 

ALPHABET  (Gram.)  alphabetum,  the  whole  order  of  let- 
ters which  ore  used  in  any  language,  so  called  from  alpha 
and  beta,  the  first  and  second  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 
The  following  are  the  principal  alphabets  which  have  been 
or  are  in  use  among  different  nations. 

The  Alphabets  of  different  nations , in  alphabetical  order. 
Alphabet  of  Abraham , a Chaldean  alphabet,  ascribed  by 
the  Rabbis  to  Abraham,  but  without  any  authority. 
Abyssinian  the  same  as  the  ^Ethiopian. 

Alphabet  of  Adam,  a Chaldean  alphabet  ascribed  to  Adam. 
.Folia n , a variation  of  the  ancient  Greek,  attributed  to  the 
.Lillians  by  Theseus  Ambrosias. 
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Africa*,  a sort  of  Arabic  alphabet. 

Anglo-Norman,  a sort  of  Gothic  character,  [vide  Gothic] 

Arabic  consists  of  different  characters.  The  most  ancient  I 
Arabic  is  called  the  Kufic,  so  named  from  the  citv  of  Kufa,  [ 
on  the  Euphrates,  which  does  not  appear  to  te  now  in 
use.  The  specimen  given  in  Tab.  IV,  No.  18,  [PI.  4]  I 
was  communicated  to  Dr.  Morton  of  the  British  Mu-  ' 
sc  um,  by  Dr.  Hunt,  Arabic  professor  at  Oxford,  from 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  It  consists  of  initial*  or 
letters  used  at  the  beginning,  medial*  or  letters  in  the 
middle,  and  final*  or  letters  used  at  the  end.  The  mo- 
dem Arabic  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  invented 
by  the  vizier  Moloch,  A.D.  933,  with  which  he  wrote  the  j 
Koran  three  times,  and  in  a manner  so  fair  and  correct  os  to 
make  it  a perfect  model  of  writing.  This  alphabet  con- 
sists also  of  four  sorts  of  characters,  namely,  single, 
initial,  media), and  final,  which  is  the  common  character 
of  the  Arabians,  Turks,  and  Persians;  but  the  two  latter 
nations  have  added  four  more  letters,  namely,  p, 
ckfj  zh,  $ g,  and  given  a different  power  to  others. 
There  ure  two  other  variations  of  the  Arabic,  namely, 
the  African  and  Mauritanian,  which  are  said  to  be  used 
in  different  parts  of  Africa. 

Arcadian,  a >uriation  of  the  Latin,  taken  from  the  Eugu-  ' 
bum  tables,  and  so  called  because  it  is  supposed  to  have  j 
bean  brought  by  Evander  from  Arcadia  into  Latium. 
[vide  Latin ] 

Armenian  is  used  not  only  in  Armenia  but  in  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Tartary,  Ac.  It  differs  in  its  character  according 
to  the  use  which  is  made  of  it,  but  approaches,  in  some 
respects,  very  near  to  the  Chaldee  or  Syriac,  and  to  the 
Greek  in  others.  'Die  characters  given  in  Tab.  V,  No.  31, 
[PI.  .5]  arc  the  common  printing  character  of  the  Ar- 
menian, capitals  and  small  letter.  There  is  also  an 
ornamental  kind  of  diameter,  which  is  termed  blooming 
or  flowery,  because  it  is  used  for  the  titles  of  books ; 
and  Duret  likewise  mentions  an  ancient  Armenian  cha- 
racter. which  he  says  was  taken  from  an  inscription  over 
an  entrance  into  the  castle  of  Curcho.  Chornn . Hist. 
Armen . 1.  2,  c.  2,  Ac. ; Schroeder.  Thetaur.  Ling . Ar- 
men. ; Duret.  Tresor.  des  Long.  p.  725. 

Attic,  a variation  of  the  ancient  Greek,  [vide  Greek] 

Dali,  an  alphabet  of  a dialect  in  Bali,  an  island  north  of 
Java. 

Barman,  an  alphabet  used  in  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  which, 
in  the  order,  power,  and  general  form  of  its  letters,  re- 
sembles the  Sanscrit. 

Bastard  or  Mongrel,  first  made  by  a German  named  Heil- 
man in  1WO,  was  in  common  use,  in  France,  in  the 
fifteenth  century;  so  called  because  it  was  derived  from 
the  Isettre*  de  Forme , or  Gothic  character,  but  it  has 
most  of  its  angles  cut  off  or  diminished.  Fournier  gives 
four  varieties  of  this  bastard  character.  The  specimens 
given  in  Tab.  VI,  No.  45,  [PI.  6]  are  of  the  ancient 
and  the  round  Bastard. 

Batta , an  alphabet  of  one  of  the  principal  languages  in 
Sumatra. 

Bcngnllee,  an  alphabet  now  used  in  the  extensive  country 
of  Bengal,  which  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  East, 
very  similar  to  the  Sanscrit. 

Black  Letter , a sort  of  English  alphabet,  as  in  Tab.  VI, 
No.  48.  [Pl.  6.] 

Bulgarian , a character  similar  to  that  of  the  Illyrian. 

BuUunlic  or  Impcriul,  an  alphabet  of  ornamented  capitals, 
which  was  so  called  because  it  was  employed  in  waiting 
tile  papal  bulls. 

Cadeaux,  flourishing  capitals  that  were  used  in  French 
writing  of  the  fifth  century. 

Cadmean,  the  original  Greek  alphabet,  which  is  supposed 


to  have  been  first  introduced  into  Greece  by  Cadmus, 
[vide  Greek ] 

Chaldee,  many  alphabets  have  been  given  under  this  name 
which  more  properly  belong  to  the  Phenician  or  Syriac, 
and  several  have  been  ascribed  by  the  Rabbis  to  Adam, 
Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Moses,  but  without  any 
authority  Unit  entitles  them  to  credit.  The  character 
of  the  Chaldee  is  the  same  at  present  as  that  of  the 
Hebrew. 

Chancery,  a sort  of  English  law  alphabet,  os  in  Tab.  VI, 
No.  49,  [PI.  6.) 

Of  Charlemagne,  the  name  of  three  alphabets  which  are 
attributed  to  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  by  whom  they 
nee  said  to  have  been  introduced,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  ninth  century,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
letters  used  in  his  dominions,  of  which  a specimen  is 
given  in  Tab.  VI,  No.  47,  [PI.  6.] 

Chinese,  this  language  has  no  proper  alphabet,  but  con- 
sists of  214  Key-words,  or  radical  characters,  that  serve 
to  form  HO, (XX)  characters  of  which  it  is  composed,  of 
which  a specimen  is  given  in  Tab.  I,  No  G,  [PL  1.1 

Church  Text,  a sort  of  English,  as  in  Tab.  VI,  No.  51,  [PL  6.] 

Coptic,  an  alphabet  so  called  from  Copt  os,  a city  of  Egypt, 
where  it  was  used,  is  a mixture  of  Greek  and  Egyptian. 
There  are  two  characters  under  this  name,  ono  ot  which 
is  the  ancient,  and  the  other  the  modern  Coptic,  as  given 
in  Tab.  V,  No.  SO,  [PI.  5.]  The  latter,  which  consists  of 
thirty-two  letters,  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  books  of 
the  Christians  of  Egypt,  by  whom  it  was  used  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Sacred  Writings.  Kircher.  Oedip.  Algypt. 
et  Copt.  / Pocock.  in  Not.  ad  Spec . Hist.  Arab.  ; Mont- 
Jhuc.  Vahrograp.  1.  4,  c.  7 ; Unix.  Anc.  Hist.  vol.  i,  p.  512; 
Wilkin*.  Dissert,  de  Ling.  Copt. 

Court  Text,  a sort  of  handwriting  among  the  English 
lawyers,  [vide  English'] 

Croatian  has  the  same  characters  as  the  Illyrian. 

Dalmatian , Tab.  V,  No.  33,  [PI.  5]  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  St.  Jerom.  It  has  been  used  for  the  translation 
of  the  Sacred  Writings,  besides  missals  anil  breviaries. 
Duret.  Tresor . des  Lang.  & c.  p.  738. 

Doric,  a variety  of  the  ancient  Greek,  [vide  Greek ] 

Egyptian,  the  characters  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  were 
ox  three  kinds ; namely  or  vulgar ; itps- 

r«k,  or  sacred  ; and  hycroglypliick.  Many 

vestiges  remain  of  their  hieroglyphic  writing,  of  which 
only  conjectural  explanations  can  be  offered;  of  this  sort 
is  the  one  given  in  Tab.  1,  No.  5,  [PL  1].  Their  letters 
are  in  all  probability  lost,  notwithstanding  many  charac- 
ters have  been  given  under  Uiis  name,  particularly  one  by 
Theseus  Ambrosius,  which  is,  however,  unsupported  by 
any  authority.  The  Coptic  is  the  only  Egyptian  cha- 
racter that  remains.  Herod . L 2,  c.  36 ; btodor.  Sic. 

I.  3 ; Heliodor.  . Kthiop . 1.  4 ; Clem.  Alesandrin.  Strom. 
1.  5;  Euxtath.  on  Horn.  II.  1.  6,  v.  1GS  ; Alhanat.  Kirch. 
Oedip.  "Cheat.  Hieroglyjihic.  p.  12,  Ac. ; Mar  sham. 
Canon.  Chronol. 

English,  the  characters  bearing  this  name  are  the  Old 
English,  or  Black  Letter,  Tab.  VI,  No.  48,  [PI. 6]  called 
by  the  French  Lettre*  de  Forme.  It  was  first  used  by 
Guttemberg  and  Faust  at  Mentz,  and  was  by  them  deno- 
minated lettre*  Burgeoise*  ; Bound  Chancery  and  Run- 
ning Chancery,  as  in  No.  49,  used  in  the  enrollments  of 
letters  patent ; Court  or  Exchequer  Text,  as  No.  50, 
which  were  invented  by  tho  English  lawyers  about 
1550;  Church  Text,  as  in  No.  5J,  which  wus  invented 
about  the  same  time  for  the  use  of  the  church  ; Secre- 
tary, which  is  the  modern  style  of  writing  among  the 
lawyers,  in  engrossing  their  conveyances  and  legal  in- 
struments. 

Ethiopic,  otherwise  called  Amharic  or  Abyssinian , is  evi- 
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dently  derived  from  the  Samaritan  or  Phenician,  as  will ap- 
pear from  the  specimen  given  in  Tab  IV,  No.  21  [PI.  4]; 
nut,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Orientals,  it  is  written 
from  the  rignt  to  the  left.  According  to  Diodorus  and 
Ileiiodorus  the  Ethiopians  as  well  as  the  Egyptians  used 
the  hieroglynhical  mode  of  writing.  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  3 ; 
Hrlifuior.  .ilthiop.  1.4:  Euitnth.  in  21.  1.  6,  V.  168; 
Marian.  Victor.  Inttit.  Ling.  JEthiop.  ; IValton.  in  In- 
trod.  ad  I^rct.  Ling.  Oriental.  / Ludolf  Hist.  JEthiop. 
1.  I,  c.  15i  and  Grant.  Aithiop. ; Loescher.  dc  Catu.  Ling. 
Herb.  p.  201 . 

Etruscan.  Tab.  Ill,  No.  15,  [PI.  S]  the  first  alphabet  used 
in  Italy,  so  coiled  from  the  Etrusci,  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  that  country;  is  a sort  of  Pelasgian  or 
Arcadian  characters,  which  were  disposed  after  the 
Greek  fashion.  i.  e.  alternately  from  left  to  right* 

and  from  right  to  left.  There  are  two  other  alphabets 
attributed  to  the  Etruscans,  which  Theseus  Ambrosius 
says  were  used  ns  secret  characters  by  their  priests,  but 
without  stating  any  authority.  The  Etruscan  characters 
arc  to  be  found  on  many  coins,  as  in  No.  16,  which 
represents,  on  the  obverse,  the  head  of  Janus  covered 
with  a helmet,  and,  on  the  reverse,  a club  of  Her- 
cules, with  the  inscription  FELA0P1,  i.  e.  I’elathri,  a 
town  of  Lutium,  now  called  Vclletri.  Tab.  Eugub.  ajmd 
Dempster,  de  Etrusc.  /legal,  tom.  i.  p.  91  ; Marian  de 
Etrusc.  Met r op.  ; Gori.  Mus.  Etrutc.  p.  401  ; Swinton. 
de  Primev.  Etrusc . Dissert. 

Flemish  is  the  proper  character  of  the  Austrian  and 
French  Netherlands,  used  in  their  common  printing, 
which  much  resembles  the  old  English,  as  Tab.  VI. 
No.  41,  [PI.  6.] 

Franco  Gallic , so  called  from  its  being  a mixture  of  French 
and  Gaulish  characters,  was  used  under  the  first  race 
of  the  kings  of  France  in  their  public  acts. 

Franks , an  alphabet  which  was  used  by  the  earliest  inha- 
bitants of  the  Low  Countries,  and  afterwards  transferred 
to  Gaul.  It  was  a variety  of  the  Latin  alpliabcts  used  at 
that  time.  There  is  also  another  alphabet  under  this 
name  belonging  to  the  lAngua  Franca , a kind  of  jargon 
spoken  on  the  Mediterranean ; the  characters  of  which 
are  like  the  language  composed  of  French,  vulgar 
Greek,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  Tab.  VI,  No.  42,  [PI.  6.] 

French , or  ancient  French , an  alphabet  distinguished  by  this 
name,  urd  of  which  a specimen,  also  of  the  current  hand, 
is  given  in  Tab.  VI,  No.  43,  [1*1.63  wa#  Med  in  the  fifth 
century  under  the  first  race  of  the  French  kings. 

Georgian,  an  alphabet  which  consists  of  four  different 
characters  ; namely,  the  ancient  Georgian,  immediately 
derived  from,  anil  nearly  allied  to,  the  Greek ; two 
consisting  of  capitals  anil  small  letters,  called  sacred, 
because  they  are  used  in  transcribing  their  Holy  Books ; 
the  fourth  is  the  running-hand  of  the  Georgians.  The 
specimen  given  in  Tab.  V,  No.  32,  [PI.  5J  is  of  the 
ordinary  printing  character. 

German  consists  of  two  characters,  capitals  and  small 
letter,  which  ore  used  for  general  printing,  and  two  also 
for  writing,  or  the  current-hand,  as  in  Tab.  VI,  No.  40. 

Gothic,  the  most  ancient  characters  under  this  name  are 
attributed  to  I'lphilas,  bishop  of  the  Goths  in  388, 
although,  according  to  others,  the  Goths  had  the  use  of 
letters  from  the  earliest  period.  The  first  specimen  of 
this  alphabet,  in  Tab.  VI,  No.  35,  bears  a strong  affinity 
to  the  Kunic ; the  second  is  formed  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin ; a third  alphabet,  which  is  attributed  to  Albert 
Durer  in  tl»e  sixteenth  century,  is  very  similar  to  the 
German.  To  the  above  may  bo  added  the  Mceso- 
Gothic,  as  given  in  No.  35,  which  is  also  attributed  to 
Ulphilas,  and  was  used  in  the  translation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures ; and  on  old  English  or  Norman  character, 


which  is  called  in  French  les  Lett  res  Toumeuret,  onil 
by  Astle  modern  Gothic.  It  was  formerly  much  used 
in  adorning  Homan  missals. 

Greek.  Under  this  name  is  comprehended  a greater  variety 
of  Alpliabcts  than  that  of  any  other  language,  for  the 
Greek  characters  were  employed  by  very  many  countries 
that  did  not  speak  the  Greek;  and,  in  Greece  itself,  it 
underwent  many  changes,  according  to  the  diversity  of 
dialects,  or  the  different  periods  in  which  it  was  used.  It 
is  generally  admitted,  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus, 
Pliny,  Plutarch,  and  others,  that  Cadmus,  the  Pkcni- 
cian,  introduced  like  first  Greek  alphabet  into  Bocotia, 
where  he  settled,  B.  C.  1500,  although  Diodorus  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Pelasgian  letters  were  prior  to  the  Cad- 
meon.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  comparing  the  spe- 
cimens of  the  Cadmean  and  Pelasgic  alphabets  given  in 
Tab.  II,  No.  7,  ( PI.  2]  with  the  Phenician,  Tab.  F,  No.  3, 
[PI.  1]  that  they  sprung  from  one  and  the  same  origin;  but 
the  former  oppears,  from  many  of  its  letters,  to  be  made 
by  the  inversion  of  the  Phenician  character.  The  Cad- 
mean, or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  the  Attic  or  Ionic  al- 
phabet, is  drawn  from  coins  and  medals,  the  Pelasgian 
from  the  Eugubian  tables;  the  former  consisted  originally, 
os  is  supposed,  of  only  sixteen  letters,  to  which  eight 
others  were  afterwards  added  ; the  number  of  the  latter 
varies  according  to  the  account  of  different  writers,  Dr. 
Swinton  making  it  to  consist  of  thirteen,  Futher  Gori  of 
twelve,  and  others  of  twenty,  like  next  in  succession 
is  the  Sigcan  alphabet,  so  called  because  the  letters  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  taken  from  the  Sigcan  inscrip- 
tion engraven  on  a marble  pillar  near  the  promontory 
and  town  of  Sigeum,  near  Troy ; the  reading  of  which, 
in  the  common  Greek  characters,  is  as  follows  : 

Upi  TV  r»  »f* 

*•»» fw  nay  nfartpt  warn emtm  mat 

iifjva  if  xfwwtitt  ihu  fj.nfj.rn 

Lyinfiri  tf  k «»  fj.'  txmien  I airtxn f uu  i 

Ui  At*  nmrg*  /*»Ai  Mum  u rr/11. 

A specimen  of  the  letters  with  the  deficiencies,  as 
supplied  by  Clue-hull,  are  given  in  No.  K,  and  ajac- 
simile  of  the  inscription  itself  in  Tub.  Ill,  Plate  3, 
No.  11.  Tlie  antiquity  of  this  alphabet  is  evinced  by 
its  being  read  alternately  from  left  to  right,  and  from 
right  to  left,  which  manner  of  writing  was  called 
<pjn,  because  it  resembled  tho  turning  of  oxen  at  both 
ends  of  a furrow.  It  is  besides  observable  that  the  H for 
the  long  E,  and  tike  il  for  tike  long  O were  not  then  in 
use,  which  were  afterwards  introduced  by  Simonides. 
Other  Greek  characters  are  also  drawn  from  medals  and 
inscriptions ; namely,  the  Nemean,  B.  C.  4.30,  engraven 
on  marbles,  os  is  supposed,  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war ; the  Delian  from  inscriptions  on  the  remains  of  a 
stately  building  on  Mount  Cynthus,  in  the  island  of 
Delos;  the  Athenian;  and  the  Teian.  About  500  years 
before  the  Christian  £ra  Simonides  completed  the 
Greek  alphabet  called  the  Ionic,  which  is  given  in  No.  9, 
to  which  is  annexed  other  Greek  alphabets  of  different 
ages;  namely,  one  used  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  B.  C.  330,  No.  10;  the  alphabet  drawn  from 
the  coins  of  the  Antiochi,  Kings  of  Syria,  &c.  B.  C. 
240  to  187  ; that  of  Constantine  the  Great,  A.  D.  306; 
of  Justinian  the  Great,  A.  D.  527  ; of  Hcraclius,  A.  D. 
CIO;  of  Leo  Jaurus,  A.  D.  716;  a specimen  of  small 
Greek  letters,  and  another  of  capitals,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury : it  is  observable,  in  the  first,  that  the  sigma  obtains 
the  sixth  place,  according  to  the  ancient  alpliabcts,  Unit 
iota  has  Uie  form  of  eta  inverted,  and  that  ujuilon  follows 
the  omicron  as  well  os  the  tan  ; on  alphabet  used  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  in  Uie  ninth  century  ; die  Greek  of 
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Facsimiles,  Tab.  Ill,  No.  12,  13,  [Plate  3];  namely,  of  j 
Bazil  and  Constantine,  A.D.  900.  To  these  may  be  added  j 
a MS.  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  British  Museum,  pre-  I 
tented  to  King  Charles  I,  in  1028,  by  Cyril  I us  Lucario,  ' 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  supposed  to  have  been  l 
written  upwards  of  14-00  years ; and  a specimen  of  small 
Greek  writing,  as  practised  in  the  ninth  century.  This 
specimen  is  taken  from  a copy  of  Chrysostom's  Homilies  , 
on  the  Psalms,  in  the  French  King’s  library,  which  Mont- 
fau^on  has  inserted  in  his  Palatograph  in;  also  two  Greek  ' 
coins.  No.  14;  the  first  of  Which  contains,  on  the  re-  I, 
verse,  the  0 for  0E BAIUN,  as  is  supposed;  the  head,  i 
on  the  obverse,  being  ascribed  to  Cadmus : the  second  |( 
contains,  on  the  obverse,  the  head  of  a lion,  with  the  ( 
inscription  REGION,  i.  e.  Regiorum,  a town  in  Ituly, 
on  the  reverse,  the  head  of  an  ox.  Hcrodot.  1. 1,  c.  49;  | 
Diodor.  1.  1 ; Dionyt.  1.  1 ; PI  in.  1.  7,  C.  56;  Plot. 
Sismpos.  1.  9,  probl.  3;  Pausan.  1.  5,  c.  17 ; Euseb.  in  ] 
(■nron. ; Victoria,  de  Gramm.  1.1;  Isidor.  Orig.  1.  c.  3;  . 
Ilarpocration  ; Suidas.  in  KuJ'u.if,  Eustalh.in  II.  1.  18; 
Tzrtz.  Chit.  sect.  398  ; Seal.  Animadvert,  in  Euseb. ; • 
Bnehart.  de  Col.  Phcenic.  1.  1,  c.  21  ; Voss,  de  Art  i 
Gramma!.  I.  1 ; Snanheim.  Dissert.  1.  de  Usu  ct  Prec-  | 
slant.  Hum.  ; Sat  max.  ad  Inscript.  Herod,  p.  31  ; Dr.  ' 
Barnard's  Tables ; Montfaufon.  PaUeograph.  Gnre. ; * 
Chishuf.  Antiquit.  Asia!.;  Dr.  Morton *s  fables. 

Hebrew,  under  tins  name  two  fanciful  alphabets  arc  given  • 
by  Theseus  Ambrosius  and  Duret,  which  are  attributed,  \ 
on  the  authority  of  the  Rabbis,  to  Solomon.  Those  most  [ 
worthy  of  note  are  the  ancient  and  modern  Hebrew, 
Tab.  I,  No.  1,  [PI.  1]  ; the  former  of  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  invented  by  Ksdras  after  the  Captivity,  and 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  latter.  A question  has,  how- 
ever, here  arisen  respecting  the  original  Hebrew  cha- 
racter, which  has  undergone  much  discussion  among  the 
learned,  both  Jews  and  Christum*.  The  more  prevail- 
ing opinion  is,  that  the  character  kuown  by  the  name 
ol  Samaritan,  or  Phcnician,  was  the  original  Hebrew 
character ; and  tlmt  the  present  alphabet  was  invented 
after  the  captivity,  although  the  two  Buxtorf*  and  ; 
others  contend  that  the  Hebrew  letters,  now  in  use,  are 
the  same  os  those  in  which  the  Law  and  Prophets  were 
written  by  Moses:  the  former  of  these  two  opinions 
principally  rests  on  the  authority  of  Samaritan  inscrip- 
tions on  coins,  which  are  admitted  to  have  been  struck  be- 
fore the  Captivity.  Of  these,  three  specimens  are  given  at 
the  bottom  of  Tab.  I,  [PI.  1]  which  represent  the  censor 
on  the  obverse, and,  on  the  reverse,  Aaron's  rod  budding ; 
the  inscriptions,  the  " Shekel  of  Israel”  and  “Jerusalem 
the  Holy. 1 These  three  coins  are  all  of  less  value  than 
the  full  shekel,  the  first  of  which  has  k over  the  censor, 
being  colled  d half  shekel : the  second  having  *i,  the 
third  of  a shekel ; and  the  third  also  having  n the  fourth 
of  a shekel.  To  the  above  alphabets  may  be  added 
the  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  which  is  the  current-hand  in 
use  among  the  Jews  at  present.  Euseb.  in  Chron.  el 
Scalig.  in  Euseb.;  Hieron . de  Esd.  et  in  Ezech.  c.  9 ; 
Water,  de  Antic.  Ebraor.  Summ. ; VtUalpand.  de 
Anpar.  Urh.  et  Tempi,  part  2,  1.  2,  disp.  4,  c.  21  : 
Walton.  Profegom.  II,  SfC.  de  Ling.  Heb.  ; Schickard.  dc 
Num. ; Baron.  Anna/,  ami.  180 ; Itetand  de  Hum. 
Ebrceor. ; Morin.  Esercit.  de  Ling,  part  2,  c.  6,  &c. 

Huns , an  alphabet  so  called  because  it  was  used  by  the 
Huns,  who  settled  in  Pannonia,  or  Hungary,  in  370. 

Jacobite , an  alphabet  formed  from  the  Greek,  and  used  by 
the  Jacobites,  an  heretical  sect,  in  their  religious 
service. 

Japonese  consists  of  three  characters ; namely,  two  that  I 
are  in  common  use,  and  one  that  is  used  only  at  court. 
The  specimen  given  in  Tab.  IV,  No.  26,  [PI.  4]  is  of  the  j 


common  character,  which,  like  the  Chinese,  is  written 
from  top  to  bottom. 

Icelandic  is  the  same  as  the  Runic. 

Illyrian.  There  were  two  alphabets  of  this  name,  ac- 
cording to  John  Baptist  Palatin  ; one  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  St.  Cyril,  and  the  other  by  St.  Jerom,  or, 
according  to  Avcntinus,  in  his  Annals,  by  one  Mctliodiua, 
a bishop  of  lllyrium,  who  used  it  in  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures ; the  former  bears  a great  affinity  to  the 
Russian ; the  latter  is  most  like  the  Dalmatian.  Durct. 
Tres.  des  Lang.  p.  741. 

Indian , the  same  as  the  Ethiopian.  Duret  also  mentions 
another  Indian  alphabet,  which  is  generally  used  among 
the  Easterns.  Duret.  ’Ires,  dcs  Lang.  p.  383. 

Irish.  This  alphabet.  Tab.  V,  No.  29,  [PI.  5-3  bears,  in  the 
opinion  of  Valiancy,  the  greatest  affinity  to  the  Phenician, 
from  w hich  he  supposes  it  to  be  derived.  But  the  Irish 
used  other  mysterious  alphabets  in  their  incantations, 
after  the  manner  of  those  given  under  the  name  of  Ogumn, 
from  Oga,  and  Ogma,  an  augury.  The  three  principal 
Ogums  used  by  the  Irish  were  the  Ogam  Death , when  bt 
or  bcath  was  placed  always  for  the  letter  a ; Ogum  Coll, 
when,  lor  vowels,  dipthongs,  and  triptliongs  in  the  Ogum, 
the  letter  c was  variously  repeated ; Ogum  Croabh,  or 
the  virgitlar  Ogum , having  a line  or  stem  called  the 
Croabh,  through  which,  and  on  each  side,  arc  drawn 
perpendicular  strokes.  Warm,  de  Lit.  Bun.  ; 0*Mulloy. 
Irish.  Gramm. ; Unban.  Maur.  de  Usu  Lit./  0‘Plahrt. 
Ogyg.  • Oconners  Dissert,  seu  I libera.  Her.  Chronolog. ; 
Ware.  Antiq.  of  Ireland.  ; ledveig.  Antiq . 

Italic , a well  Known  alphabet  formed  from  the  Roman, 
which  was  called  likewise  Venetian,  because  it  was 
first  cut  at  Venice,  and  afterwards  Lettres  Aldines , 
from  Aldus  Minutius,  by  whom  it  was  invented  about 
1512. 

Kujic , the  ancient  Arabic,  [vide  Arabic ] 

Latin,  the  most  ancient  alphabet  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy,  was  the  Etruscan,  [vide  Etruscan ] which  under- 
went successive  changes,  as  are  noted  in  Tab.  Ill,  No.  15, 
[PI.  S]  until  it  arrived  at  its  present  state,  in  which  it 
is  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Roman. 
Dionys.  Italic.  I.  1 ; Ht/gin.  Tab . 277 ; PI  in.  1.  7,  c.  63; 
Tacit.  Annul.  1.  11  ; Quintil.  Inst  it.  1.  1,  c.  4;  Diomed. 
Gramm.  Instil.  1.  ] ; Marius  Victorinus,  Priscian.  Sfc. 
apud  Gramm.  Vet.  Pulsc/te's  Edit.;  Cuprian.de  Varietal . 
Idol.;  Auson.  Idyll.  12;  Isidor.  Orig.  I.  1,  c.  4;  Voss, 
de  Art  Grammat. ; Lip s.  de  Pronunl.  Ling.  Lai.  c.  8; 
Spanheim.  de  Usu  et  Prtrstant.  Sum  is.  Antiq.  Dissert.  1, 
p.  114;  Montfaufon.  Palteograph.  Grac. ; Dr.  Morion's 
Tables  ; Massey.  Orig.  et  Prog,  of  Letters. 

Lombard,  a variety  of  the  Latin  character,  as  Tab.  VI, 
No.  46,  [PI.  6.] 

Malabaric,  an  alphabet  consisting  of  sixteen  vowels,  and 
thirty-live  simple  consonants  or  radicals,  as  in  Tab.  IV. 
No.  23,  [PL  4-J  Alphabet.  Var.  Congregat.  de  Propa- 
gand.  Tide.  vol.  ii. 

Malayan , the  character  of  this  alphabet  is  the  same  as  the 
Arabic. 

Mantchon , a sort  of  Tartaric,  [vide  Tartaric] 

Men  dean , an  alphabet  used  by  the  Mendes,  a people 
of  Egypt,  A.  D.  277,  which  was  formed  from  the 
Syriac. 

Monk's , a mode  of  writing  among  tho  ancient  Britons 
by  cutting  letters  upon  sticks,  either  in  a square  or 
triangular  form,  very  similar  to  that  which  is  given  as 
a specimen  of  the  Welch  or  Bardic  alphabet. 

S'orman,  there  are  two  alphabets  given  under  this  name 
on  the  authority  of  the  venerable  Bede,  one  of  which 
was  a variety  of  the  Greek,  and  the  other,  as  in  Tab.  VI, 
No.  44,  [PI.  6.] 
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Palmyrian,  which  was  first  decypherod  by  the  Abbe 
Rarthelerae,  is  read  from  right  to  left.  It  bears  a strong 
affinity  to  the  Hebrew. 

Pelasgian,  a name  given  to  the  alphabet  which  the  Greeks 
derived  from  the  1’henicians,  whom  they  called  niAscy**, 
Pelasgii  yuan'  Pelagic  from  viAwyn,  the  sea,  because 
they  traversed  the  ocean,  and  carried  on  commerce  with 
other  nations,  A specimen  of  the  Pelasgian  is  to  be 
found  in  Tab.  II,  No.  8,  [PI.  2.] 

Persian,  the  modern  alphabet  of  the  Persian  is  nearly  the 
game  as  the  Arabic,  except  the  addition  of  four  letters, 
and  a few  slight  differences  in  the  powers  given  to  the 
letters.  An  ancient  character  is  given  by  Hyde,  that  is, 
called  Zend  or  Paztnd , and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
used  by  Zoroastrc.  Hyde  de  Reiig . Vet.  Persar. 

Phcenician.  Under  this  name  is  comprehended  a great 
variety  of  characters,  which  are  drawn  from  coins  and 
inscriptions,  and  are  {generally  supposed  to  have  been 
in  use  among  the  Phemcians,  who  nad  alphabetical  cha- 
racters as  early  as  any  people  in  the  world.  The  speci- 
men in  Tab.  1,  No.  3,  fPl.  1J  is  given  on  the  authority 
of  Scaliger,  who  supposes  this  to  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew  character,  otherwise  called  the  Samaritan. 

Homan,  the  modern  name  for  the  Latin. 

Hunter,  a character  derived  from  the  Mteso-Gothic,  was 
used  by  several  nations  of  the  North,  os  in  Tab.  VI, 
No.  36,  [PL  6.] 

Russian  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Greek,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Tab.  V,  No.  34.  [PI.  5.] 

Samar il an  is  the  name  given  to  tnc  Phcnician  character, 
which  is  most  generally  supposed  to  be  that  which  was 
used  by  tho  Jew*  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  Cap- 
tivity, although  this  has  been  a subject  of  dispute  among 
the  learned,  [vide  Hebron]  The  name  was  given  to 
this  character  because  the  .Samaritans  continued  to  use 
it,  after  the  captivity,  in  writing  the  Pentateuch.  The 
ancient  Samaritan  has  been  collected,  by  Walton,  from  1 
coins  and  inscriptions,  of  which  specimens  arc  given  at 
the  bottom  of  Tab.  I,  [Pl.l] : the  modern  Samaritan  differs 
somewhat  from  the  ancient,  us  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
them  in  Tab.  I,  No.  2.  Durct  has  given  two  other 
alphabets  under  this  name,  the  characters  of  which  are 
■aid  to  be  formed  according  to  the  course  and  move- 
ments of  nature. 

Sanscrit.  The  alphabet  of  the  Sanskrita,  i.  e.  the  perfect 
or  polished  language  of  the  Hindu  class,  is  called  the 
Devanagari,  which  is  given  in  Tab.  IV,  No.  25,  [PI.  4] 
according  to  the  form  and  order  in  which  it  is  drawn  out 
in  Wilkins’  Grammar. 

Saracen.  Theseus  Ambrotius  gives  one  Saracen  alphabet, 
which  he  says  was  used  at  the  time  of  their  conquests. 
It  bears  some  affinity  to  the  Phenician,  as  in  Tab-  IV,  I 
No.  20,  [PI.  4.]  Another  alphabet  under  this  name  is 
quoted  by  Dr.  Morton  on  the  authority  of  Kircher,  which  ; 
is  very  similar  to  the  Arabic.  Durct.  Tret,  des  Lang. 
p.  475 ; Dr.  Mortons  Tables . 

Saxon  consists  of  two  characters,  the  ancient  and  modern, 
Tab.  VI,  No.  38,  QPI.  6.] 

Sdavonian , the  alphabet  used  by  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Sclavonia,  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  Illyrian. 

Secretary , a sort  of  writing  among  English  lawyers,  which 
is  used  in  engrossing. 

Servian,  an  alphabet  bearing  some  affinity  to  the  Greek, 
is  attributed  to  St.  Cyril,  A.  D.  700.  There  are  other 
characters  under  this  name,  which  are  ascribed  to  St. 
Jerom. 

Siamic,  an  alphabet  much  resembling  the  Chinese. 

Stranghelo , a name  for  the  ancient  Syriac,  from  the  Greek 
rpyyto^,  round,  or  rather  rude  anti  rough,  [vide  Syriac]  j 

Syriac  consists  of  two  characters ; the  ancient,  called  the 


Stranghelo,  which  is  said  to  have  been  in  use,  B.  C.  300 ; 
and  the  modern  Syriac,  which  consists  of  Initials,  Me* 
dials,  and  Finals,  like  the  Arabic,  as  in  Tab.  1,  No.  4, 
[PI.  1 .]  From  this  character  two  others  were  formed,  called 
Nevtorian,  because  they  were  used  by  the  Nestorians  of 
Svria,  but  differing  only  in  Home  few  particulars.  A 
fifth  and  sixth  sort  of  Syriac  have  been  given  under  the 
names  of  Syro- Galilean  and  Syro- Hebraic,  but  without 
sufficient  authority. 

Sumatran.  The  dialects  of  Sumatra  have  each  its  pecu- 
liar alphabet,  of  which  Marsden,  in  his  Comparative 
Vocabulary,  has  taken  notice,  os  the  Batta,  Lampoor, 
Rejang,  &c.  A specimen  of  the  latter  is  given  in  Tab. 
IV,  No.  28,  [PI.  4.] 

Talenga , an  alphabet,  used  in  the  kingdom  of  Decan, 
very  similar  to  the  Malabaric. 

Tamoulic , an  alphabet  much  used  in  India  in  letter-press 
printing. 

Tartaric  is  the  sAme  as  the  Arabic,  but  the  Mantchou 
Tartar  is  a different  character,  as  in  Tab.  IV,  No.  24, 
[PI.  4.] 

Teutonic.  Under  this  name  is  given  the  specimen,  as  in 
Tab.  VI,  No.  39,  [PI.  6]  which  is  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  on  ancient  MS.  in  the  cathedral  of  Wurzburg. 

Thibetan , the  alphabet  used  by  the  Lamas ; the  specimen 
of  which,  in  Tab.  IV,  No.  27,  [PI.  4]  has  been  copied 
from  the  second  volume  of  the  “ Alphabets  Varia  Typis 
sacrae  Congregation^  de  Propaganda  Fide.” 

Turkish  is  the  same  as  the  Arabic,  except  the  addition  of 
five  letters. 

Welsh,  or,  os  it  is  called  in  Wales,  Codbren  y Beits,  i.  c. 
the  Bardic  alphabet ; consisted  of  sixteen  primitive  or 
radical  characters,  and  twenty-four  secondary'  ones.  It 
was  formed  by  cutting  the  letters  on  a stick  in  a trian- 
gular or  square  form,  as  in  Tab.  VI,  No.  37. 

Tables  of  Alphabets  according  to  their  Derivation 
and  Affinity. 

These  Tables  are  given  in  six  plates  in  the  following  order ; 
namely, 

Table  I,  Plate  1 . — Oriental  Alphabets. 

I.  Hebrew,  ancient,  modern,  and  rabbinical.  2.  Samaritan, 
ancient  and  modern.  3.  Phenician.  4.  Syriac,  ancient 
and  modern.  5.  Egyptian  Hieroglyphic.  6.  Chinese 
Characters.  At  the  bottom,  Samaritan  Coins. 

Table  II,  Plate  2 and  3. — Greek  Alphabets. 

7.  Cadmean.  8.  Pelasgian,  Sigean,  Nemean,  Delian, 
Athenian,  and  Tcian.  9.  Ionic,  or  alphabet  of  Simonides. 
10.  Greek  alphabet*  of  different  ages,  from  330  B.  C.  to 
900  A.D. 

Table  III,  Plate  8.— Latin  Alphabet*. 

II.  Sigean  Inscription.  12, 13.  Fac  Similes  of  Greek  MSS. 
in  the  second  and  ninth  centuries.  14.  Greek  coins. 
15.  Latin  characters  of  different  ages.  16.  An  Etruscan 
coin. 

Table  IV,  Plate  4.— Alphabets  derived  from,  or  allied 
to,  the  Oriental  Alphabets. 

17.  Cufic.  18.  Arabic.  19.  Persian.  20.  Saracen.  21.  Ethi- 
opia 22.  Mendeaiu  23.  Malabaric.  24.  Mantchou  Tartar. 
25.  Sanscrit.  26.  Japooese.  27.  Thibetan.  28.  Rcjang. 

Tabic  V,  Plate  5. — Alphabets  derived  from  the  Oriental 
or  Greek  Alphabets. 

29.  Ancient  Irish,  Bobelolh  and  Bethluisnon ; Ogunts, 
namely,  Croobh  and  O’Sullivan’s.  30.  Coptic.  31 . Ar- 
menian. 32.  Georgian.  33.  Dalmatian.  34.  Russian. 
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Table  VI,  Plate  6. — Alphabet*  derived  from  the  Greek  or 
Latin. 

Northern  Alphabets.  35.  Gothic,  ancient,  modern,  and 
M®>a-Gomic.  36.  liunic.  37.  WeUh.  38.  Saxon,  an- 
cient and  modern.  39.  Teutonic.  40,  German,  print- 
ing and  current.  41.  Flemish.—  French  Alphabets.  42. 
Franks.  43.  French,  ancient  and  current.  44.  Norman  ! 
and  Anglo-Norman.  45.  Bastard,  ancient  and  round.  1 
46.  Lombard.  47.  Charlemagne.—  English  Alphabets . 
48.  Black  Letter.  49.  Chancery,  Round  and  Running. 
50.  Court  Text.  51.  Church  Text. 

ALPIlE'TI(/f*f ro«.)  another  name  for  the  star  Lucida  Corona. 

ALPIUTE'DON  (Med.)  from  bran;  a 

fracture  of  a bone  into  small  fragments  like  bran. 

A'l.PIHTON  (Med.)  or  in  the  plural  mxQtru,  a term 

used  by  Hippocrates  for  a sort  of  hasty  pudding.  Hippo- 
era  t.  at ? MuL  1.  2,  Ac. ; Gal.  dc  Alim.  I.  1 ; Gorr.  Def. 
Med. ; Foes.  (Eeonom.  Hippocrat. 

ALPHO’NSINE  tables  ( Astron .)  astronomical  tables  made 
by  Alphonsus,  king  of  Arragon. 

ArLPIIUS  (Med.)  fro*1*  aXipmtm,  to  whiten  ; because 

it  turns  the  skin  white ; the  white  leprosy,  a species  of 
vitiligo,  ».  e.  the  VUUigo  alba , in  which,  according  to 
Celsus,  the  skin  is  of  a white  colour,  with  a kind  of  rough- 
ness. The  Alphas  is  less  virulent  than  another  species 
colled  the  J*ucc.  Cels.  1.  5,  c.  18;  Gal.  Inlrod.  c.  17; 
Oribas.  de  Morb.  Curat.  1.  3,  c.  58;  Act.  Teirab.  4, 
serm.  1.  c.  132 ; Actuar.  de  Metk.  Med.  1.  2,  c.  1 1. 

ALPl'NIA  ( Hot.)  a genus  of  plants  called  after  Prosper 
Alpinus,  Class  1 Monandria,  Order  1 .Monogynia. 

Generic  Character . Cal.  perianth  one-leaved;  leaflets 
equal. — Cob.  raonopetalou* ; tube  cylindrical;  border 
three-parted;  nectary  two-parted. — St  a us.  f lament  pro- 
per none;  anther  large. — riST.  germ  inferior;  style  fili- 
form; stigma  obtuse.-— Per.  capsule  ovate. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  at — Alpinia  racemosa, 
Amomum  pyramidale  scu  Zingiber  sylrestrc.-~ Alpinia 
galanga,  M a rant  a galanga  seu  Amomum  galanga,  SfC. 

ATQUIFOU  (Com,)  or  Arquifou,  a sort  of  mineral  lead  ore 
used  by  potters. 

ALKA'MECA  (Astron.)  Alrumech,  an  Arabic  name  for  Uie 
star  Arcturus. 

ALRA'TICA  (Anat.)  an  imperforatton  of  the  vagina. 

A'LSADAF  (Conchol.)  the  unguis  odoratus  and  the  mures, 
of  the  *hell  of  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  a part. 

A'LSAMKCH  (Anat.)  the  great  foramen  in  the  Os  petrosum. 

ALSl'MBEL  (/foT.)  or  Stmbala,  the  Spikenard  of  India. 

A'LSINA  (/lot.)  the  Thelygonum  of  Linmeus. 

ALSFN.VSTRUM  (Hot.)  die  FJnlinc  of  Linntru*. 

A'LSINE  (/lot.)  *a ebn,  a plant  so  called,  from  «xct*,  a 
grove,  because  it  delights  in  the  shade,  in  lucis  nascitur. 
It  is  sometimes  called,  in  English,  Mouse-car,  from  the 
resemblance  which  its  leaves  bear  to  the  ears  of  a mouse ; 
but  its  general  name  is  Chick  weed.  This  plant  is  of  an 
astringent  and  refrigerating  quality.  Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  87 ; 
Plin.  1.  27,  c.  4;  Oribas.  Med.  Coll.  1.  II ; Aet  Teirab.  1, 
semi.  1 ; Paul.  J'.ginet.  1.  7,  c.  3 ; Lem.  des  Drog.  Dale 
Pharmacop. 

A lsixk,  in  the  Linnran  sy\tcm,  a genus  of  plants.  Class  5 Pen- 
tnndria , Order  3 Trigynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cat.,  perianth  five-leaved — Cort.  pe- 
tals five.— Stam.  f laments  capillary;  anther * roundish 
— Pist.  germ  8 ubo vale ; styles  filiform;  stigmas  obtuse. 
Pkii.  capsule  none ; seeds  very’  many. 

Spcacs.  The  species  arc  annuals,  as  (he — Alsine  media 
Beu  Holosteum  alsine.  Common  Chickweed,  native  of 
Britain. — Alsine  srgctalis  scu  Spergala. — Alsine  mucro- 
nata  sen  Arena  da,  i\c. 

Jk^'iNE  is  also  the  name  of  dilferent  species  of  the  Arenaria, 


Caflitricha,  Draba , Glinus,  Holosteum , Campanula,  Cerat- 
teum , Ac.  Dank.  Hitt  Plant.  ; Haii  Hist.  Plant.  ; <$■£. 

ALSINEFO'UMIS  (Ifbt.)  the  Montia  Jonlana  of  Linmeua. 

ALSINE'LLA  ( Bof .)  the  Sagina  procumbent  of  Linmeua. 

A'LSINES  facie  (But.)  the  Thelygonum  cynocrambe  of  Lin- 
nicus. 

ALSTO'NIA  a genus  of  plants  called  after  Mr. 

Alston,  professor  at  Edinburgh,  Class  13  Polyandria , 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  inferior;  scales  ovate. 
Cob.  one*petalled.—  Stam.  f laments  very  many;  anthers 
orbiculate.— Pist.  germ  superior;  style  simple;  stigma 
capitate-obovate. 

Spectes.  The  only  species  is  the  Alstonia  theafurmis  seu 
Symplocos  Alstonia , a shrub,  native  of  South  America. 

ALSTROME'RIA  (Hot.)  a genus  of  plants  called  after  Mr. 
Alstromer,  a Swedish  naturalist.  Class  6 Hexandria, 
Order  I Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  none. — Con.  «ix. — Stam.^Ai- 
ments  awlshaped  ; anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ  inferior; 
style  filiform;  stigmas  three. — Per.  capsule  roundish; 
seeds  very  many. 

Species.  'I  he  species  arc  mostly  perennials,  os  the  Als/roe- 
meria  pelegrina , ligtu,  satsilla , ^-c. 

ALT  (jVus.)  Italian  for  that  portion  of  the  great  scale 
between  F above  the  treble  cliff  and  G in  altissimo . 

A'LT A or  Alt,  Italian  for  high  or  higher;  as  Sen. 

alia,  an  octave  higher. 

Alta  tenure  (Lnw)  the  high  tenure,  or  tenure  in  chief  by 
military  service. 

ALTA'IR  ( Astron.)  a star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  con- 
stellation Amnia. 

ALTAR  (Z?<6».)  in  Latin  altare , from  alius,  high,  because 
altars  were  set  up  by  the  heathens  in  high  places ; or,  in 
all  probability,  because  it  was  raised  above  the  ground  ; a 
table  or  raised  place  on  which  any  offering  was  made  to 
the  Almighty.  The  first  altar  mentioned  is  that  built  by 
Noah  after  the  flood,  on  which  he  offered  burnt-offerings. 
Genes,  viii,  2a  The  altars  which  Moses  raised  by  tlie 
command  of  God  were  made  of  earth  or  rough  stones. 
Kxod.  xx.  24;  but  that  built  by  Solomon  was  of  brass. 
2 Chron.  iv.  1,2,3.  The  two  principal  altars  of  the  Jews 
were,  the  Altar  of  Burnt-Offerings,  the  Altar  of  Incense: 
there  was  also  the  Altar,  or  rather  Table,  of  Shew  Bread. 
The  Altar  of  Burnt-Offerings  was  a kind  of  coffer  of  sliiuim 
wood,  covered  witfi  brass,  which  in  the  time  of  Mooes, 
was  five  cubits,  or  two  yards  and  a half  square,  and 
three  cubits,  or  a yard  and  a half  high ; but  that  made 
by  Solomon  was  much  larger.  2 Chron.  iv.  1,  Ac.  To 
tOM  altar,  as  in  fig.  1,  belonged — 1.  The  Homs,  or  four 
spires,  one  at  each  corner.  2.  The  Grate  of  brass,  on 
which  the  fire  was  made.  3.  The  Pan  which  received 
the  ashes.  4.  The  Rings  and  Chains  by  which  it  was 
fixed  to  the  four  horns  of  the  altar.  5.  The  Kibbish, 
or  ascent  to  the  altar,  1 Kxod.  x . 26,  Ac. ; 2 Chron.  iv. 
1,  Ac. 

Til  ss  Altar  of  Incense , a small  tabic  of  shittiro-wood  covered 
with  gold,  one  cubit  in  length,  one  in  width,  and  two  in 
height.  To  this,  as  in  fig.  2,  belongs— 1.  The  Horns,  as 


Fig.l.  Fig.  2. 
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in  the  first.  2.  The  Crtntn,  which  was  made  of  pure  j 
gold.  8.  The  Rings  under  the  crown.  4.  The  Censor,  j 
which  was  placed  upon  it.  Exod.  xxx.  1,  &c.  This  was  j 
the  altar  hidden  by  Jeremiah  before  the  captivity. 

2 Maccab.  ii.  5,  Ac. 

The  Altar , or  Table  of  Shew  Bread.  vide  Table. 

An  altar  at  Athens  is  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  os  bearing  the 
inscription  Otw,  i.  e.  to  the  unknown  God, 

to  which  a something  similar  is  mentioned  by  Pausanius  ( 
and  Lucian.  Hereupon  St.  Jerom,  and  some  other  of* 
the  Fathers,  raised  a question  as  to  what  this  altar  was ; 
but  St.  Chrysostom  naturally  solves  the  difficulty  by- 
supposing  that  the  Athenians,  a superstitious  people, 
being  fearful  least  they  should  have  forgotten  any  divi-  ! 
nity  in  their  religious  worship,  set  up  an  altar  **  To  the 
unknown  God/'  whoever  that  might  be:  whence  St. 
Paul  takes  occasion  to  preach  the  true  God,  who  was  to 
them  an  unknown  God,  whom  they  ignorantly  wor- 
shipped. Luc . in  Ph  Host  rat.  ad  Fin . 

Altar  Ant.)  in  Greek  was  called  in  Latin  either 

allarc  or  ara  : the  altare,  according  to  Servius,  was  dedi- 
cated Diis  tuperis,  i.  e.  to  the  Gods  above ; and  the  Am 
Hits  inferis , or  gods  below : this  distinction,  however,  i» 
not  made  by  either  of  the  Plinys  or  by  Tacitus.  The  altars 
of  the  Greeks  were  called  ifurt**,  when  designed  for 

sacrifices  by  fire  ; if  without  fire ; and  £**/ if 

without  blood  ; on  which  two  latter  sort  of  altarj  only 
cakes,  fruits,  and  inanimate  things  could  be  offered,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras. 

Orph.  tie  Achat. 

TJfZr*  ar  rffW#Wr«f  it>«/uur«  •*> 


The  form  of  the  altars  was  generally  similar  to  the  altar  of 
incense  among  the  Jews,  [vide  Consecratio  and  Pietas] 
Plin.  1.  15,  c.  80;  Tacit.  Annal.  I.  16,  c.  30;  PI  in.  Pa  nag. 
c.  J,  §5;  Diog.  Laert.  in  Pyihng. ; Sera,  in  Ecd.  1.5, 
v.  65  ; Prudent,  rtf*  r*p,  1.  10,  v.  49 ; Berthold.  de  Ara , 
c.  2. 


Altar  (Ecc.)  the  table  in  churches  where  the  communion  is 
administered. — Attar  of  Prothesis,  a kind  of  small  prepara- 
tory altar,  in  which  the  priests  of  the  Greek  church  bless 
the  bread  before  they  carry  it  to  the  Altar  or  Communion 
Table. 

ALTEKATA  (Mu.)  Italian,  things  altered,  or  innovations; 
a term  applied  by  old  musicians  to  the  deviations  front  the 
diatonic  scale. 

ALTERNATIVES  ( Med.)  AUerantia  mcdicamcnta , such  me- 
dicines as  induce  a change  in  the  blood  and  juices  for  the 
better,  without  any  manifest  operation  or  evacuation,  as 
sea-water  in  the  case  of  scrophula.  Gal.  de  Mat.  Fa  cult  at. 
1.  8. 

ALTER  ATRIX  (Med.)  alterative,  an  epithet  for  such 
things  as  have  the  power  of  inducing  a desirable  change  in 
the  system. 

ALTE'RCUM  (Bot.)  or  A It  erenngenon,  a herb  among  the 
Arabians,  which  is  called  by  the  Greeks  [vide 

Hyoscyomus'] 

ALTER  N Base  (Trig.)  in  oblique  triangles,  is  that  which  is 
distinguished  from  the  true  base:  supposing  this  to  be  the 
sura  of  the  two  sides,  then  the  difference  of  the  sides  is  the 
altcm  base ; or  if  the  difference  of  the  sides  be  the  true 
base,  then  their  sum  is  the  ultern  base. 

ALTERNATE  angles  (Grom.)  angles 
formed  by  a line  cutting  two  parallel 
lines  which  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
cutting  line;  thus,  the  internal  angles 
A and  1),  or  a und  6,  formed  by  the  line 
C I)  cutting  the  parallel  lines  E F and 
G II  arp  alternate. — Alternate  ratio,  is  the  comparing  of 


A 


A/ 
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the  antecedent  with  the  antecedent,  and  the  consequent 
with  the  consequent : supposing  there  be  four  quantities 
proportional,  namely  A B C D,  whereof  A is  to  B as  C is 
to  D,  then  the  ratio  is  alternate,  if  it  be  said  that  A is  to  C 
os  B to  D. 

Alternate  (Her.)  the  position  of  quartering*,  partitions, 
and  other  figures  that  succeed  one  another  by  turns. 

Alternate  ( Bot.)  alt  emus,  an  epithet  for  the  leaf,  (folium J; 
the  flower,  (fiat);  and  the  peduncle,  (pedunculus ) ; when 
they  come  out  one  after  or  above  another  in  succession  or 
gradation. 

Alternate  (Med.)  different  medicines  employed  by  turns. 

ALTERNATELY  pinnate  (Pot.)  allernalim  pinnalum,  an 
epithet  applied  to  a leaf  ( folium ) when  the  leaflets 
( foliola),  or  a pinnated  leaf,  stand  alternately. 

ALTERNATION  (Math.)  allematio,  changing  the  order 
or  position  of  any  proposed  number  of  things,  as  a and  b, 
which  admit  of  two  changes,  a b and  b a ; or  a,  b and  c, 
which  admit  of  six  changes,  &c. 

Alternation  (Mns.)  changes  rung  on  bells. 

ALT  HAS' A (Bot ) a plant  so  culled,  from  a re- 

medy, on  account  of  its  great  efficacy  in  medicine.  It  was 
much  used  as  an  emollient,  particularly  in  application  to 
wounds.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  9,  c.  19;  Dioscor.  1.  3, 
c.  163 ; Plin.  1.  20,  c.  21  ; Gal.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  14,  c.  5 ; 
Suidas. 

Althaea,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants.  Class  16 
Monadelphia , Order  5 Polyandria , in  English,  Marsh- 
mallow. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  double. — (-OR.  fivc- 
pc  tolled. — Stam . filaments  many;  anthers  subreniform. 
— Pi st.  germ  orbiculate;  style  cylindrical;  stigmas  many. 
—Per.  arils  not  jointed  ; seed  one. 

Species.  The  species  are  some  annuals,  as  Ait  h tea  a caul  is 
seu  Malva  rosea , Sfc. ; some  perennials,  as  A It  h era  offici- 
nalis , Common  Mursh-raallow  ; Alihan  cannibina  sen 
Alcea  cannabina,  Hemp-leaved  Marsh-mallow,  &c. ; some 
biennials,  as  Alth<va  rosea,  pallida,  fici foil  a , Sfc.  J.  Bauh . 
Hist.  Plant. ; C.  Bauh.  Pin,;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theai . 
Botan. ; Raii  Hist.  Plant. ; Tournef.  Inst.:  Boerhaav. 
I ml.  Plant. ; Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

ALTHA'NACA  (CArm.)  orpiment. 

ALTHEBE'GIUM  (Med.)  a swelling  os  in  a cachexy. 

A'LTICA  (Eat.)  a division  of  the  genus  Cantharis , accord- 
ing to  Fabricius,  consisting  of  the  insects  of  this  tribe, 
which  are  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  have  the  lip  bifid. 

ALTIMAR  (Min.)  burnt  copper. 

ALTIMETRY  (Math.)  the  art  of  taking  and  measuring 
heights. 

A'LTIN  (Com.)  a small  coin  in  Muscovy. 

ALTPNEAR  (Min.)  a factitious  kind  of  salt  used  in  sepa- 
rating metals. 

ALTI'NGAT  (Min.)  rust  of  copper. 

ALTINU'RAUM  (CAem.)  vitriol. 

ALTI'SSIMO  (Mus.)  or,  abbreviated,  altiss.  an  Italian  epi- 
thet for  notes  above  F in  alt. 

ALTFSTA  (A/ui.)  an  Italian  name  for  the  vocal  performer 
who  takes  the  alto  trrimo  part. 

ALTITO'NANS  (Mus.)  highsc  unding ; an  epithet  applied 
to  the  counter-tenor  of  anthenw,  drc.  signifying  the  higlitU 
of  the  parts  intended  for  the  adi  It  mile  voice. 

ALTITUDE  ((/com.)  the  height  of  an  object,  or  its  eleva- 
tion above  that  plane  to  which  the  base  is  referred. — 
Altitude  of  a figure,  the  per- 
pendicular or  nearest  distance 
of  its  vertex  from  the  base,  as 
the  right  line  B D drawn  from 
the  vertex  B of  the  triangle 
ABC  perpendicular  to  the  line 
A C which  is  the  altitude  of  the 
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measure  is  to  be  taken.-— Inaccessible  altitudes  are  when  no 
access  is  to  be  had  to  the  base  of  the  object.  The  alti- 
tudes of  the  pyramids,  according  to  Plutarch,  were  mea- 
sured by  means  of  their  shadows  and  that  of  a pole  set  up 
beside  them,  making  the  altitude  of  the  pole  and  the  pyra- 
mid proportionul  to  their  shadows.  Euclid.  Elan.  Def  1. 6 ; 
Wolf.  Elcm.  Math.  tom.  1,  § 115,  Arc. 

Altitude  of  the  Eye  (Perspect.)  a right  line  let  fall  from 
the  eye  perpendicular  to  tne  geometrical  plane,  being  the 
the  point  from  which  the  principal  ray  proceeds. 

Altitude  ( Aslron .)  the  arc  of  a vertical  circle  measuring 
the  height  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  any  other  celestial  object 
above  the  horizon.  Altitudes  are  distinguished  into — Ap- 
parent altitude , that  which  appears  by  sensible  observation 
made  at  any  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. — True  alti- 
tude, that  which  results  from  the  correction 
of  the  apparent  altitude  on  account  of  re- 
fraction and  altitude.  Let  C D be  the  true 
horizon,  H O the  sensible  horizon,  DQa 
vertical  circle  whose  centre  C is  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  L any  point  in  the  heavens, 

H the  place  of  observation,  and  L M an 
arc  of  a circle  drawn  through  L about  the  centre  H,  then  is 
L M the  apparent  altitude  of  the  point  L,  which  is  always 
less  than  the  true  altitude  which  is  D Q.  The  true  alti- 
tudes of  the  sun,  fixed  stars,  and  planets,  differ  but  very 
little  from  their  apparent  altitudes : the  difference  of  the 
moon,  however,  is  about  52  minutes. — Me- 
ridian altitude,  an  arc  of  the  meridian  in- 
tercepted between  ihc  horizon  and  the 
centre  of  the  object  on  the  meridian,  os 
in  the  annexed  diagram,  where  H ZttN 
represents  the  meridian,  H II  the  horizon, 

S the  star;  then  is  K S the  meridian  altitude. 

— Altitude  or  Elevation  of  the  Pole,  an  arc  / p 

of  the  meridian  PO  intercepted  between  ~ 

the  horizon  H O and  P the  pole  of  the  /\  • * 

world;  this  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the 
place. — Altitude  of  the  Equator , an  arc  of  V ^ Q 
the  meridian  H JE,  intercepted  between  v'-- 
the  horizon  H O and  the  equator,  JE  Q being  always 
equal  to  the  complement  of  tne  latitude  of  the  place. — 
Alt  itude  of  the  Tropics , otherwise  called  the  Solstitial  alti- 
tude of  the  Sun,  is  his  meridian  altitude  when  in  the  solstitial 
points. — Altitude  of  the  Horizon , or  of  the  stars,  Ac.  seen 
in  it,  is  the  quantity  by  which  it  is  raised  by  refraction. — 
Altitude  (f  the  Nonagcsimal,  is  the  altitude  of  the  90th 
degree  of  the  Ecliptic,  counted  upon  it  from  the  point 
where  it  cuts  the  horizon.  It  is  equal  to  the  angle  made 
by  the  ecliptic  and  horizon  where  they  intersect  at  that 
time. — Altitude  of  the  Cone  of'  the  Earth* t or  Moon's 
Shadow,  the  height  of  the  shadow  of  the  body  made  by  the 
sun,  and  measured  from  the  centre  of  the  body.  This  is 
found  when  the  sun  is  at  a mean  distance,  by  saying,  as 
the  apparent  semidiametcr  of  the  sun,  i.  c.  about  16,  is  to 
Radius,  so  is  the  same  diameter  of  the  earth  to  a fourth 
proportional  214.8  semidiameters  of  the  earth,  which  is 
the  altitude.  The  greatest  altitude  of  the  earth's  shadow 
is  217  semi  diameter*  of  the  earth;  and  the  altitudes  of  the 
earth’s  and  moon’s  shadows  are  nearly  as  11  to  3,  the  pro- 


portion of  their  diameter*. — Circles  of  Altitude  [vide  Cir- 
cle],— Parallax  of  Altitude  [vide  Parallax], — Parallels  of 
Altitude  [vide  Parallel], — Quadrant  of  Altitude  [vide 
Quadrant], — Refraction  of  Altitude  [vide  Refraction],  Ric- 
ciol.  Almag.  1. 1,  c.  12,  I.  S,  c.  10,  Ac. ; Kcil.Lcct.  ad  ver. 
Astronom.  1.  19,  Ac.;  Wolf.  Elcm.  Math.  tom.  3,  § 73,  &c. 

Altitude  of l Motion  (Meeh.)  a term  employed  by  Dr. 
Wallis,  to  signify  the  measure  of  any  motion  estimated 
in  the  line  of  direction  of  the  moving  force.  Wall,  de 
Meehan. — Equal  altitude  Instrument,  an  instrument  used 
to  observe  a celestial  object  when  it  has  the  same  or  an 
equal  altitude  on  both  sides  of  the  meridian.  It  is  very 
useful  in  adjusting  clocks,  Ac. 

A'LTO  tenore  (Mus.)  Italian  for  the  upper  or  counter-tenor 
part  in  music  of  several  parts.  Alto  cli(f,  the  Cliff  when 
placed  on  the  third  line  of  the  stave. — Alto  concert  ante , 
the  tenor  of  the  little  chorus  which  sings  throughout.— 
Alio  primo,  the  first  or  upper  alto,  in  distinction  from  the 
— Alto  secondo,  or  lower  alto. — Alio  ripicno,  the  tenor  of 
the  great  chorus  which  performs  in  the  full  parts.—  Alto 
viola,  the  small  tenor  of  the  violin. 

Alto  et  Basso  (Leu?)  ponere  se  in  arbitrio  in  alto  et  basso , 
the  absolute  submission  of  all  differences,  high  and  low,  to 
an  arbiter. 

A'LTO M (Com.)  the  Turkish  name  for  a sequin. 

A'LVARISTS  ( Ecc .)  a branch  of  the  Thomists,  so  called 
from  their  leader  Alvarez,  who  maintained  the  efficacy 
of  divine  grace,  in  distinction  from  the  former,  who  main- 
tained its  sufficiency. 

ALUC^T A ( Ent.)  a division  of  the  genus  PhaUena,  accord- 
ing to  (tmelin. 

ALUD  (Bat.)  the  same  as  Agallochum. 

AI.U'DEL  ( Chem .)  on  earthen  tube  or  vessel  without  a 
bottom,  used  in  sublimations.  Such  vessels  arc  without  a 
bottom,  and  are  fitted  into  one  another  as  occasion  may'  re- 
quire. At  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  there  is  a pot,  hold- 
ing the  matter  that  is  to  be  sublimed,  and  at  the  top  there 
is  a head,  to  receive  the  flowers  that  sublime  up  thither. 

ALVEA'RE  (Nat.)  Alveary,  a bee-hive. 

ALVEA'RIUM  (Anal.)  the  bottom  of  the  concha,  or  the  ex- 
ternal ear. 

ALVEOLA'RIS  processus  ( Anat .)  the  same  as  MaxiUaria  su- 
periora ossa. 

A'LVEOLATE  (Bat.)  alveolatus.  Honey-combed,  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  receptacle  when  it  is  divided  into  open  cells, 
like  a honey-comb,  with  a seed  lodged  in  each,  as  in  Ono- 
pordum.  Linn.  Philos.  Botan. 

ALVEOLI  (Anat.)  from  Alveus,  the  sockets  in  the  jaws  for 
the  teeth. 

ALVEOLUS  ( Nat.)  a name  for  the  waxen  cells  of  which  th« 
comb  in  a bee-hive  consists. 

Alveolus  (A/in.)  a marine  body  so  called,  which  is  fre- 
quently found  in  a fossil  state.  It  is  of  a conic  shape,  and 
composed  of  several  hemispheric  cells,  like  those  which 
form  the  comb  of  a bee-hive,  having  a pipe  of  communica- 
tion similar  to  that  in  the  thick  nautilus. 

A'LVEU  S (Ant.)  1 . a boat  formed  from  the  trunk  of  a tree  hol- 
lowed out,  which  was  in  use  among  the  ancients.  Accord- 
ing to  Ovid,  Romulus  and  Remus  were  exposed  in  a bark 
of  this  kind. 

Ovid.  Fast.  1.  2,  v.  407. 

•SkjTuw*  wpecitot  iNimnS  ranu  ulml  undi, 

Hm  quantum  fati  parra  tahtlJa  tufit, 

Ahmu  in  lima  tylnt  aftpulsmi  opacii, 

PauUaUm  fiu vw  (UjtcitnU  *d*t. 

Liv.  1. 1 , c.  4 ; Patercul.  1.  2,  c.  107 ; Gyrald.  de  Navig.  c. 
8;  Schaef  de  Milit.  Nav.  I.  1,  c.  3.  2.  A chess-board,  or 
any  table  for  gaming,  the  furrows  of  which  resembled  tlm 
beds,  alvei,  of  a river.  Plin.  1. 37,  c.  2 ; Dolet.  de  Re  Nav . 
apud  Gronov.  That.  Antiq.  Greet,  vol.  1 1,  p.  657. 
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Alveus  (At lat.)  a canal  or  duct  through  which  some  fluid 
passe*. — Alveus  communis,  the  common  duct  or  communi- 
cation of  the  ampuilie  of  the  membranaceous  semicircular 
canals  in  the  internal  car.— Alveus  ampuUescens , part  of  the 
duct  conveying  the  chyle  to  the  subclavian  vein. 

ALVl'DUCA  {Med.)  Purgatives. 

ALVIFLU'XUS  {Med.)  a diarrhoea,  or  purging. 

A'LUM  (Min.)  vide  A lumen. 

Alum  {Chem.)  Alutnen,  so  called  from  the  sea ; a saline 
humour  of  the  earth,  Salsugo  terra,  of  an  astringent,  hard- 
ening, and  corroding  quality  ; whence  called  in  Greek  rw- 
mp«,  from  evrvm,  to  bind.  Alum  is  either  natural  or  facti- 
tious.— Satural  Alum , which  was  well  known  to  the  an- 
cients, is  a kind  of  whitish  friable  stone,  formerly  found  in 
the  island  of  Melos,  Macedonia,  Egypt,  Ac.  of  which 
there  were  different  kinds,  namely,  the  scissi/e , r*.o,  some- 
times called  rptiVn,  because  when  pulled  asunder  it  runs 
into  hairs  ; and  also  plumose , because  it  was  composed  of 
featherlike  fibres;  the  round,  cpyyvA*;  and  tile  liquid, 
which,  to  be  good,  must  have  a milky  property.  When 
alum  is  melted,  so  as  to  become  a white  porous  substance, 
it  is  called  burnt  Alum.— Factitious  alum , which  is  the  mo- 
dern alum,  is  composed  of  other  ingredients  besides  the 
concreted  juice.  It  is  commonly  made  of  a stone,  of  sea- 
weed, and  of  urine,  and  known  by  the  names  of  rock,  or 
English  Alum,  which  is  colourless,  and  Iloch , or  Homan 
Alum,  which  is  of  a reddish  colour. — Saccharine  Alum  is  a 
composition  of  common  alum  will)  rose-wuter  and  the 
while  of  eggs,  which  serves  as  a cosmetic.  Hippocrat. 
Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  1*23  ; Plin.  I.  25,  c.  15;  Gal.  de  SimpHe. 
1.  9,  Ac. ; Oribat  Med.  Coll.  1.  15,  c.  1 ; Act.  Tetrad.  4, 
serin.  2,  c,  25. 

Alum-wateji  (Paint.)  a preparation  used  by  painters  in 
water-colours,  prepared  by  dissolving  common  alum  in 
water. 

Alum  Stone  ( Surg .)  a stone  or  calx  used  in  surgery,  which 
is  probably  alum  calcined  so  as  to  become  corrosive. 

Alum  Earth  (Min.)  the  earth  from  which  alum  is  extracted, 
that  is,  pure  clay. — Alum  Ores,  the  ores  or  stone  from 
which  alum  is  prepared. — Alum-Works,  where  alum  is  ma- 
nufactured, in  distinction  from  alum  mines,  where  the  na- 
tural alum  is  found.  In  these  mines  are  found  the  stones 
or  ores  of  which  the  alum  is  made,  called  doggers , i.  e.  a 
sort  of  coal  snake-stones,  and  also  a brown  alum-slate,  a 
sort  of  clay-slate,  so  called  from  its  aluminous  taste.  Re- 
sides these  stones  is  found  likewise  the  water,  or  liquid, 
which,  when  it  first  appears,  is  called  the  virgin  renter. 
To  these  ingredients  are  added  urine  and  the  sea-weed 
called  kelp.  When  the  alum  is  made,  the  mothers,  or  li- 
quor, that  remains  is  put  into  a boiler,  where,  by  the  help 
of  kelp-lees,  it  ferments,  and  is  then  put  into  a settler  of 
lead,  where  the  nitre  and  slam  sink  to  the  bottom ; after 
which  it  is  scooped  out  into  a cooler , made  of  deal  boards, 
when,  by  the  addition  of  fresh  urine,  the  alum  is  made  to 
4 trike,  or  shoot,  that  is,  to  harden  about  the  sides  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cooler. 

ALU'MEN  (Min.)  Alum,  a genua  of  Salts  in  the  Linnean 
system,  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  earth  called 
Alumine,  or  pure  clay,  with  sulphuric  acid,  potash,  and 
ammonia.  The  principal  species  of  alutnen  arc,  the — Alu- 
men  naiivum,  seu  nudum,  natural  Alum.— Alumen  com- 
mune, seu  factitium , the  rock  Alum. — Alumen  butyraceum, 
Stone- Butter,  or  Mountain-Butter.  — Alumen  romanum , 
Roche  Alum. — Alumen  Schisti  Alumina , or  Aluminous 
Earth. 

ALU'MINA  (Min.)  Alumine,  or  the  Earth  of  Alum,  an  ar- 
gillaceous, soft,  and  insipid  sort  of  earth,  which  is  the  base 
of  alum,  being  the  principal  part  of  clay.  When  obtained 
in  a small  Quantity  of  water,  it  is  very  light,  friable,  and 
spongy,  and  on  that  account  is  called  the  spongy  Alumina, 
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in  distinction  from  the  gelatinous  Alumina,  which  is  ob- 
tained in  a large  quantity  of  water.  Alumina  is  the  base 
of  several  salts  when  combined  with  acids,  as  the  Nitrate  of 
Alumina,  the  Sulphate  of  Alumina,  Ac.  formed  by  the 
combination  of  Alumina  with  nitric,  sulphuric,  Ac.  acids. 

ALUMINA'IUS  (Miu.)  another  name  for  the  Alumina. 

ALU'MINITE  (Min.)  a species  of  alum,  which  is  a subsul- 
phatc  of  Alumina. 

ALU'MINOUS  Earth  (Min.)  Alumina,  or  Alum  Earth,  the 
earth  from  which  alum  is  procured,  [vide  Alum,  Alumina ] 
—Aluminous  Waters , waters  impregnated  with  particles  of 
alum. 

ALL’rUNUS  (Eni.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  I nsec  to,  Order 
Coleoptera. 

Generic  Character . Antenna- filiform,  short. — Feelers  from 
4 to  6»  very  short. — Jam  horny,  arched. 

Species.  The  species  are — Alurnus  grostus,  having  a scarlet 
thorax. — Alumu* Jemomius,  having  the  thighs  and  hind 
shanks  toothed. — Alurnus  dentipes , of  a black  colour,  Ac. 

ALU'SAR  (Chem)  Manna. 

ALUTA  ( Med.)  soft  thin  leather  used  to  spread  plasters  on. 

A'LVUS  (Anat.)  the  Belly,  comprehending  the  stomach  and 
entrails.  Ruf,  Ephes.  de  Appel.  Part . Corp.  human.  1.  ], 
c.  1 1. 

Alvus  {Med*)  the  belly,  in  relation  to  stools  or  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bowels,  as  it  is  used  by  Celsus,  answering  to 
the  *«a U of  Hippocrates,  and  other  Greek  writers.  Hip- 
poernt.  1.  2,  fipliur.  20,  Ac. ; Cels,  de  He  Med.  I.  2,  C,  12, 
Ac.;  Gxl.  Comm,  in  Hippocrat .;  Act.  Tetrab.  1,  serin.  2,  c. 
1 S4 ; ’Tralli an . 1.  I,  c.  1 1 ; Actuar.  de  Melh.  Med.  1.  4,  c.  6. 

A'LYCE  (Med.)  ***««,  the  same  as  Alamos* 

A'LYPUM  (7fo/.)  a herb  so  called  from  «,  privative, 

and  >***,  pain,  because  it  relieves  pain.  It  is  called,  in 
English,  Herb  Terrible,  from  its  violently  purging  quality, 
and  in  the  Linnean  system  is  the  Globularia  nlypum,  aspriggy 
plant,  of  an  acrid  viscous  taste,  and  a very  strong  cathartic, 
which  purges  phlegm,  bile,  Ac.  It  has  been  doubted  by 
some  whether  the  Alypum  of  Dioscorides  is  the  same  as 
that  of  more  modern  botanists;  but  their  descriptions  cor- 
respond so  considerably  os  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt. 
Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  180;  Plin.  1.  27,  c.  4;  P.  A'ginet.  de  Re 
Med.  I.  7,  c.  3 ; Actuar.  de  Meth . Med.  1. 5,  c.  8 ; Clus. 
liar.  Plant.  Hist.  ; J.  Rauh.  Hist.  Plant.  ; C.  Bauh.  Pin.  ; 
Rati  Hist.  Plant. ; Parkins.  Theat.  Botan.  ; Toumef.  Inst. 
Ac. 

ALY'SMOS  (Med.)  anxiety,  or  the  restless  unea- 

siness attendant  on  sickness ; a term  used  frequently  in  this 
sense  by  Hippocrates.  Gal.  Exeg.  Vocab.  Hippocrat. ; 
Erotian  Lex.  Hippocrat. ; Gorr,  Dejin.  Med.  ; Foes.  (Eco- 
nom.  Hippocrat . 

ALYSSOl'DES  (Bot.)  different  species  of  the  Alyssum  of 
Linnsus,  Bauhin,  Tournefort,  Ac. 

ALY'SSON  (Hot.)  different  species  of  the  Alyssum,  the  Cly- 
pet.la,  the  Draba,  and  the  Alarrnbrium  of  Linnaeus,  Bauhin, 
itnii,  Ac. 

ALY'SSUM  (Bot.)  hurr#,  Madwort,  from  «,  privative,  and 
awm,  madness ; a plant  so  called  because  it  was  supposed 
to  cure  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  105 ; Plin. 
I.  24,  c.  12 ; Gal.  de  Simplic.  1.  2,  c,  11,  Ac. ; Oribat  Med. 
Coll.  1.  15,  c.  1 ; Paul.  sEginet.  de  Re  Med.  1.  7,  c.  S. 

Alyssum,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants.  Clast  15 
Tetradynnmia,  Order  1 Siliculota. 

Generic  Character . Cal.  perianth  four-leaved;  leajlets 

ovate,  oblong. — Cor.  four-petal  led;  petals  flat. — Stam. 
Jilaments  six;  anthers  spreading. — PlST.  germ  subovate  ; 
style  simple ; stigma  obtuse. — Per.  silicic  subglobose  ; 
seeds  few. 

Sjxcie*.  The  species  are  some  shrubs,  os  the — Alyssum 
halimifolium,  Thlaspi Jrvticosum , seu  Leucorium  spi norum, 
sweet  Madwort. — Alyssum  saxatile  Lunaria,  seu  Thlaspi , 
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Ac.  Yellow  Mad  wort,  Ac.  Some  species  are  perennials, 
as — Alyssum  incanuui,  Aleenchia  incana,  Ac.  Hoary  Mnd- 
wort. — Alyssum  mnntanum,  Clypeola  montana,  A dy set  on 
montanum , Sc  c.  Mountain  Mad  wort,  Ac.  Some  uru  an- 
nuals, ns — Alyssum  minimum , lunaria  annua,  See.  Least 
Mudwort.  — Alyssum  dypen/um,  Leuenrum  alyssoides , 
A/ysson  Dioscoridis,  Ac.  Bucklerpodded  Mad  wort.  See.  ./. 
liauhin.  Hift.  Plant. ; C.  Bank.  Pin . Boerhaav.  Ind.;  i 
Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

Alyssum  is  also  the  name  of  different  species  of  the  Cly-  i 
pcola,  the  Draha , the  Myogram , and  the  Veronica  of  Lin-  ! 
iutus.  C.  Hank.  Pin.  ; Gcr.  Herb. ; Tournef.  Inst. 

ALYTA'IiCHUS  (Ant.)  the  name  of  the  chief  of- 

ficer among  the  Eleans,  who  was  appointed  to  keep  good 
order  at  the  games.  He  was  called  by  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks  or  answering  to  the  Lictor  of  t 

the  Homans.  Those  who  were  under  the  A ly larches  were  | 
called  AlylS. 

A'LZEGI  (Chem.)  Ink. 

ALZKMATOR  (CArm.)  Cinnabar. 

A’LZILAT  (Med.)  a weight  of  three  grains. 

A'LZOFAIt  (Chem.)  Burnt  Copper. 

A’LZL’M  (Hot.)  the  tree  that  produces  the  gum  Bdellium. 

A.  M.  (Gram.)  an  abbreviation  for  Anno  Mundi,  Ac.  [vide 
Abbreviations] 

A'MA  (/In/.)  or  Ames,  iiu-ist,  a sort  of  cake  made  with  milk. 
Aret.de  Curat.  Morb . A cut.  1.1,  c-  3 ; Suidas. 

AMA'BYK  (ArchetrJ.)  a custom  in  the  honour  of  Clun,  be- 
longing to  the  Karls  of  Arundel.  “ Pretium  virginitatis 
domino  solvendumj’ 

AMA'ENDAVA  (Or.)  a species  of  finch,  the  Fringilla  Ama- 
dtivada  of  Linn.xus. 

A MA'IN  (Mar.)  from  a,  or  ab , and  main,  the  hand,  i.  e.  off- 
hand, at  once,  applied  to  any  movement  of  the  tackle,  as 
“ To  lower  amain"  to  lower  at  once,  or  let  go  the  fall  of 
the  tackle : " To  strike  amain,”  to  lower  the  topsail : “ To 
wave  amain,"  to  make  a sign  to  another  vessel,  by  waving 
a bright  sword,  that  it  should  strike  its  topsails. 

AMA'LGAMA  (Chem.)  from  5, u>«,  together,  and  y to 
marry ; a soft  paste  produced  bv  the  incorporation  of 
mercury  with  a metal,  as  the  nmulgama  of  mercury  with 
lead,  Ac.  Shaw's  Boerhaav.  Pract.  Operat.  Chem.  Proc . 
203. 

Amalgama  is  expressed  by  chemical  writers  by  the  charac- 
ter A or 

AMALGAMATION  (Chem.)  the  process  of  mixing  mer- 
cury with  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals,  so  as  to  reduce 
them  to  on  impalpable  powder.  This  operation  is  marked 
by  the  three  letters  AAA.  All  metals  may  be  amalga- 
mated with  mercury  except  iron,  but  gold  amalgamates 
more  readily  than  silver,  and  this  than  lead,  copper,  or  i 
tin,  which  is  the  least  fitted  for  amalgamation. 

AMANDI'NUS  lapis  (Min.)  a gem  of  various  colours, 
which  is  said  to  resist  poisons.  Albert.  Mag.  De  Lapid.  ! 
Vret. 

AMANTTJE  (Hot ) itvuiHTtti,  Truffles,  a sort  of  fungi  or  1 
mushrooms,  which,  according  to  Oribasius,  were  the  least 
hurtful  of  all  the  sorts.  They  are  so  called,  from  «,  nriv. 
and  /*«»«*,  madness,  i.  e.  not  poisonous.  Oribax.  Med. 
Cull.  1.  2,  c.  25;  Act.  Tetrad.  1,  serm.  1 ; Paul.  Alginel. 

I.  1,  c.  77;  Myrep.  sect.  38,  c.  371;  Acinar,  de  Spir. 

A ntnt.  c.  6 ; J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant. ; C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Tour - j 
urf.  I ml  it* 

AMA'NNIA  (Hot.)  vide  Ammonia. 

AMAXUE’XSIS  (Ant.)  from  a manu , i.  c.  by  the  hand,  or  i 
one  serving  by  the  hand ; a slave  who  used  to  be  employed 
in  w riting  ; a transcriber. 

AMA'RA  (Ant.)  u furrow  or  channel  thiough  which  J 

water  Hows. 
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Amara  (Med.)  billers,  the  essence  of  any  bitter  substance  t 
or  the  whole  substance  itself,  of  which  great  use  is  made 
in  medicine,  particularly  for  bracing  the  relaxed  fibres  of 
the  organs  of  digestion.  Ruf  Ephes.  de  Appel.  Part, 
hunt.  Carp.  1.  1.  c.  23  ; Ortbas.  I.  13,  c.  5 ; Act.  Tetrad. 
1,  serm.  1 ; Paul.  JEginci.  de  Re  Med.  1.  7,  c.  3. 

Amara  dulcis  (Hot.)  vide  Dulcamara. — Amara  Indica , the 
Momardica  char  ant  in  of  Linmrus. 

AM  A'R  AC  US  (Hot.)  a plant  spoken  much  of  by 

the  ancients,  particularly  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  being  a 
principal  ingredient  in  Acunas  and  JMafagmas,  on  account 
of  its  warming  quality.  Nicamler  celebrates  the  Amara- 
cus  as  a garden  flower. 

Nicand.  Ther. 

--  -■  fteckx  a>  (if 

Xfeurfti>$ti  rpterti i(  vi  wi  kAm£*t. 

According  to  Catullus  it  was  used  as  a nuptial  garland. 

Cat ull.  Carm . 60,  v.  7- 

('in  gt  ttmjior*  fi/tribn  i 
Sunt  .•Uni  a nnurmei. 

Virgil  speaks  of  its  fragrance. 

Virg.  Ain.  I.  1,  v.  633. 

- Iilii  nw Hit  amararus  Mum 

Fl&ritut  et  dulct  adipirint  cvmpbetilur  umbra. 

Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  6,  c.  7;  Ruf.  Ephes.  Fragm. 
apnd  Med.  Princip.  p.  127 ; Dioscor.  I.  1,  c.  .58;  PI  in.  1.  21, 
c.  2;  Gal.  de  Aulidot.  1. 1,  c.  9 ; A then.  1.  J5,  c.  5 ; Myrep. 
de  Antidot.  sect.  1,  c.  21. 

Amaracus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  the  Origanum  marjo - 
rann,  or  Sweet  Marjoram.  C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Salmas,  de 
Homonym.  Hyl.  Iatr.  c.  13;  Rail  Hist.  Plant.;  Tour- 
nef. In st it.  ; Boerhaav.  Ind.  Botan. 

Amara  dulcis  (Hot.)  vide  Dulcamara. 

A'MARANTH  ( lh 4.)  the  Amaranthus  of  Linmeus,  an  an- 
nual, which  produces  a beautiful  flower. — Globe  Amaranth , 
an  annual,  the  Gomphrcna  globosa  of  Linmeus.  t 
AMARA'NTHI  Spica  (Hot.)  a species  of  the  Phryma  of 
Linnaeus. 

AMARA'NTHO  affnis  (But.)  the  Gomphrena  globosa  and 
Illecedrum  sessile  of  Linnaeus. 

AMARANTHOl'DES  ( Bot .)  the  Cclosia  wensoniet,  the 
Gomphrena  perennis,  and  IUecebrum  sessile  of  Lituueus. 
Pluken . Almag.,  Sfc. 

AMA R A'NTHUS  (Bot.)  or  Amarantus,  It** pa  rrw,  a plant, 
so  called  from  «,  priv.  and  to  fade,  i.  e.  never 

fading,  because  it  retains  i;s  freshness  a long  time.  Ac- 
cording to  Dioecoridcs,  it  was  a remedy  against  the  bites 
of  serpents.  Dioscor.  1. 4,  c.  57;  Plin.  f.  21,  c.  8;  Oribas. 
Med.  Coll.  I.  1 1 ; Paul.  A'.ginet.  de  Re  Med.  I.  7,  c.  3. 
Amakantiius  Amaranth,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of 
plants,  Class  21  Monoccia,  Order  5 Pentandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth,  five  or  three-leaved ; 
leaflets  lanceolate. — Cor.  none. — Stam.  filaments  five, 
or  three  capillar)' ; anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ  ovate  ; 
styles  three ; stigmas  simple  permanent. — Pee.  capsule 
ovate ; seed  single. 

Species.  Plants  of  this  tribe  are  annuals,  of  which  the 
principal  arc  the — Amaranthus  nlbtts , White  Amaranth. 
— Amaranthus  polygon  oldest,  Bit  turn  pnlygonnides , Che- 
nop&lium  humiie,  fyc.  Spotted-leaved  Amaranth. — Ama- 
ranthus polygamus,  Hermaphrodite  Amaranth. — Ama- 
rant  hits  oleraceus.  Eatable  Amaranth. — Amaranthus  tri- 
color, Three-coloured  Amaranth. — Amaranthus  blitmn , 
Least  Amaranth  — Amaranthus h ypoch ondriacus,  1 Vince  V 
feather  Amaranth,  Ac  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  C.  Bauh. 
Pin.  Theat.  Bot  an.;  Gcr.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Botan. ; 
Rail  Hist.  Plant. ; Pluh.  Almag.  Botan. ; Tournef. 
Inst . ; Boerhaav.  Ind.  ; Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
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A.marantiius  i«  nho  the  name  of  the  Achyranthes  eorym-  I 
b<ua,  different  species  of  the  Celosia,  the  I/lecebrum  ses-  f 
tile,  the  Iresine  celessoides,  and  the  liivina  humilis  of  Lin-  | 
nreus.  Bauh.  Hist.;  Pink.  Alma g. — Amaranthus  l u tens, 
the  Gnaphalium  arena  of  Limucus. — Amaranthus  cn  peris  is, 
the  // i/poxis  stellata  of  Linmcus,  Ac. 

AMARi'LLA  (Pat.)  a species  of  the  Gentians  and  the 
Pftlygala  amara  of  Linmcus, 

AMA'RUM  (Mm.)  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  or  Epsom  Salt; 
a genus  of  mineral  substances,  Class  Salts,  a bitter  taste, 
easily  soluble  in  water,  and  melting  in  heat. 

AM  ATI  US  dulcis  Orientals  (Hot.)  the  same  as  Cost  us. 

Amarus  (iMis.)  a genus  of  earths,  of  the  Class  Silices,  con- 
sisting of  silica,  with  a small  quantity  of  magnesia,  alumina, 
and  carbonate  of  lime. 

AMARY'LLIS  ( Bot .)  or  Lily,  a genus  of  plants.  Class  6 
Alexandria,  Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  sjtalhe  oblong. — Cor.  petals  six  ; 
nectary  six.— Stam.  filaments  six ; anthers  rifting. — Pist. 
germ  roundish;  style  filiform  ; stigma  trifid.— Per.  capsule 
subovatc ; seeds  several. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  and  mostly  inhabit 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  principal  arc  the — 
Amaryllis  atamasco , the  Atamo&cu  Lily. — Amaryllis jm- 
milis , the  Dwarf  Amaryllis. — Amaryllis  formosisstma, 
Lilio-  Narcissus,  Sec.  the  Jacobea  Lily. — Amaryllis  lutea, 
Narcissus  autumnalis,  Yellow  Amaryllis  or  Autumnal 
Lil y.— Amaryllis  sarniensis.  Narcissus  japonicus , the 
Guernsey  Lily,  Sec.  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant. ; Linn.  Spec. 
Plant. 

AMAItY'NTIIIA  (Ant.)  festivals  celebrated  in 

honour  of  Diana  at  Amarynthusa,  a village  of  Eubcca. 
Paus.  1.  1,  c.  SI. 

AMASOVI A (Hot.)  a genus  of  plants,  called  after  Mr.  Ama- 
son,  a traveller,  Class  11  Didynamia, Order  2 Angiospermia. 
Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  one- 
petalled  ; border  quinquefid. — Sr  am.  filaments  four;  oji- 
thers  oval.— Pist.  germ  ovate  ; style  in  the  situation  and 
form  of  the  stamens  ; stigmas  two. — Per.  none  ; seeds  a 
nut  ovate. 

Species.  The  species  arc  the  A mason  ia  erecta  and  pumicea. 

I Atm.  Spec.  Plant. 

AMATO'RIA  Febrit  {Med.)  the  same  a s Chlorosis. — Ama- 
toria  Veneficia,  the  same  as  Philtra.  Cast  ell.  Lex.  Med. 

AMATO'RIUS  (Anat.)  another  name  for  the  muscles  called 
obhquus  superior  and  inferior  Oculi,  because  they  arc  used 
in  ogling. 

AMATYQUIL  (Bot.)  the  Arbutus  unedo  of  Linneeus. 

AMAURO’SIS  (Med.)  k,  the  Gutta  serena.  [vide 

Gutta  serena ] 

AM A'ZONUM  Pistillum  (Med.)  ’A,tur(n»  rp^uruf,  the 
Amazonian  trochee ; a medicine  given  to  chlorotic  maids. 
Galen,  de  Comp.  Med.  sec.  Loc.  1.  S. 

A 'MB  A (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Manga  or  Mango  tree. 

AMR. VI BA  (Bot.)  a beautiful  tree  of  Brazil,  the  Cecronia 
pel  tat  a of  Linneeus,  the  outer  bark  of  which  resembles  that 
of  the  fig-tree.  Marcgrav.  Bison.  Med.  Bras.;  Haii  Hist. 
Plant. 

AMBAITPNGA  (Bo/.)  an  Indian  tree,  the  oily  juice  of 
which,  like  that  of  the  Ambaiba , is  of  a cooling  and  astrin- 
gent nature.  Marcgrav.  Pison.  Med.  Brasil.  ; Raii  Hist. 

A'MBALAM  (Bot.)  an  Indian  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  a 
kind  of  kernel  that  is  good  to  assuage  pains  in  the  ears;  of 
the  root  ia  made  a pessary  that  promotes  the  menstrual 
discharge.  The  bark  converted  into  a powder  is  beneficial 
in  dysenteries,  and  a decoction  of  its  wood  is  given  with 
success  in  gonorrhccas.  Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

AMBAPATA  (Bot.)  an  Indian  tree ; the  Carica  Papaya  of 
Linnaeus.  C.  Bauh.  IHn.;  Raii  II it l . Plant. 


A'MBAR  (Chem.)  vide  Ambra . 

AMBA'RE  (Bot ) an  Indian  tree,  the  leaves  of  which  arc  as 
large  as  those  of  the  walnut.  The  pulp  of  the  ripe  fruit 
when  seasoned  with  vinegar  and  salt  creates  an  appetite. 
C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Lem.  de  Drag, 

AMBARVA'LES  fra t res  (Ant.)  the  priests  who  offered  the 
sacrifices  at  the  amharvalia.  Vet.  Grammat. 

AMBARVA'LIA  (Ant.)  feasts  among  the  Romans  in  honour 
of  Ceres,  ut  area  fruges ferrent . They  are  so  named  from 
going  round  the  fields  A mbit nd is  arris , which  was  a part 
of  their  ceremony.  Servius  says  that  the  victim  was  taken 
ruund  the  fields,  according  to  Virgil. 

Georg.  1.  1,  v.  315. 

Ttrquc  wrn  dww  ftUx  eat  haiia  frugrt. 

The  festival  was  celebrated  twice  a year,  in  April  and 
July.  Cato  de  Re  Rust.  c.  112;  Pest,  de  Sign;/'.  Verb.; 
Macrob.  1.  3,  c.  5;  Gyrald.  Syntag.  Dior.  1.  17,  p.  1S8  ; 
Turneb.  Adv.  1.  18,  c.  17 ; Alex.  Gen.  Dier.  1.  3,  c.  12; 
Rosin.  Kipping , Sfc.  apud  Grew,  Antiq.  Roman. 

AMBAItVA'LI.E  Hostile  (Ant.)  the  victims  sacrificed  at 
the  Amharvalia,  which  were  a sow,  a sheep,  and  a bull, 
[vide  Amharvalia') 

AMBARVA'LIS  Flos  (Bot.)  the  Pulygala  vulgaris  of  Lin- 
naeus. Dodon.  Stirp.  Hist . 

A'MBE  (Surg.)  ufugn,  a lip  or  edge,  because  its  extremity 
runs  out  like  the  edge  or  brim  of  a pot ; a chirurgical  in- 
strument used  in  restoring  a luxation  of  the  shoulder. 
Hippocrat.  de  Artie.  1.  6;  Gal.  Exegcs.  Vocab.  Hippocrat. ; 
Heist.  Chirurg.  p.  1,  1.  3,  C.  7. 

AMBE'GNIS  (Ant.)  an  epithet  for  the  weather  sheep  which 
was  led  to  he  sacrificed  between  two  lambs ; so  called 
from  umbo,  both,  i.  c.  both  sides,  and  agnus , a lamb.  Fest. 
de  Verb.  Signif. 

A'MBELA  (Bot.)  the  Nymph  it  a lotus  of  Linnaeus. 

AMBELA'NIA  acida  (But.)  the  fVUlaughbeia  acula  of 
Linnaeus. 

A\M BER  (Min.)  the  Succinum  of  Linnaeus,  a brittle  hard 
resinous  substance,  which  in  Greek  is  called  j.  e. 

the  Snatcher,  because,  according  to  Pliny,  it  snatches 
straws,  leaves,  &c.  to  itself.  The  Arabic  name,  K era  be, 
signifies  the  same  thing,  namely,  an  “ Attractor  of  Straw." 
By  the  Greeks  of  later  ages,  as  Nicetas  Chroniatcs  relates, 
amber  is  called  : but  what  may  be  the  origin  of  this 
word,  which  is  neither  Greek  nor  Arabic,  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  it  comes  from 
Hambara,  which,  according  to  Leo  Africanus,  signifies  a 
whale.  Amber  is  usually  transparent,  of  a yellow  and  a deep 
colour,  but  sometimes  it  is  colourless.  It  is  highly  elec- 
tric ; and  if  a piece  be  kindled  it  bums  to  the  end  with 
pungent  white  vapours,  without  melting.  It  takes  a good 
polish,  and  is  made  into  beads,  necklaces,  and  other  or- 
naments; specific  gravity  from  lOT#  to  1085.  Many 
virtues  are  ascribed  to  amber,  particularly  when  taken 
inwardly,  in  a cold  state  of  the  brain,  in  catarrlis,  Ac. 
Ancient  authors  affirm  that  amber  works  out  of  springs  like 
bitumen,  which  is  warranted  by  the  discoveries  of  modern 
writers,  who  assure  us  that  it  is  got  out  of  the  German  sea, 
where  it  rises  in  a bituminous  form.  Plin.  1.  37,  c.  2; 
Salmas,  de  Homonym,  c.  101  ; Boerhaav.  Chem.— Liquid 
Amber,  or  Liquid  Ambar,  a fat  resinous  substance,  of  the 
consistence  of  Venice  Turpentine,  of  an  acrimonious 
taste,  but  an  aromatic  and  fragrant  smell.  It  distils  from 
a tree  in  New  Spain,  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  emol- 
lient. 

Amber,  Oil  of  (CArw.)  an  acid  liquor  drawn  from  ambec, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  liquid  storax,  sold  by  drug- 
gists. 

AMBETIBOI  (Bot.)  different  species  of  the  Ccnlaurea  of 
Linturus. 
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AMBERGRIS  (Min.)  the  Ambra  grisen  of  Aldrovandus, 
and  the  Ambra  of  Linnecus,  a solid  sebaceous  or  fat  sub- 
stance, not  ponderous,  of  on  ash  colour,  variegated  like 
marble,  and  often  marked  with  white  specks.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  excrement  of  the  spermatic  whale,  having 
frequently  been  met  with  in  the  intestines  of  that  fish.  It 
is  found  floating  on  the  waters,  or  on  the  shores  of  the 
Moluccas,  and  other  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  It 
breaks  easily,  but  cannot  be  reduced  to  powder ; melts  like 
wax,  and  is  somewhat  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine,  with  the 
a&si&tance  of  heat.  Specific  gravity  0*926. 

A'MBER  Tree  (Hot.)  the  Ant/iospermum  of  Linnanis,  a 
shrub,  the  beauty  of  which  lies  in  its  small  evergrecu 
leaves,  which  grow  as  close  os  heath,  and  which  being 
bruised  between  the  fingers,  emits  a very  fragrant  odour. 
— Amber-seed,  a seed  brought  from  Martmico  and  Egypt, 
of  a bitterish  taste,  ami  resembling  millet-seed. 

AMBIDEXTER  (Med.)  a man  who  can  play 

equally  with  both  hands.  Uippocrat.  1.  7,  aphor.  43;  Gal. 
Fxeges.  Vocab.  Uippocrat.  { Foes.  (Fa mom.  Uippocrat. 

Ambidexter  (Law)  one  who  plays  on  both  sides,  as  a juror 
who  takes  money  for  giving  his  verdict. 

AMBIE'GNA  bat  (Ant.)  an  ox;  so  named  by  the  augurs, 
because  it  had  the  other  victims  around  it.  Varro  de 
Ling.  Lot.  1.  6,  c.  3 ; Buleng.  de  Sort . c.  6. 

AMBIENT  (Phy.)  or  circumambient , an  epithet  for  what- 
ever encompasses  other  things ; thus,  bodies  are  called 
ambient  or  circumambient  which  surround  other  bodies, 
and  the  air  which  immediately  encompasses  or  surrounds 
all  bodies  on  the  earth  is  called  the  ambient  air. 
AMBI'GENAL  (J/aM.)  an  epithet  given  x 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his  F.numeratio 
Linearium  terlii  Ordinis,  to  one  of  the 
triple  hyperbolas  of  the  second  order, 

KGF  having  one  of  its  infinite  legs, 

(>  E,  falling  within  the  angle  A C D, 
formed  by  the  asymptotes  A C C D, 
and  the  other  leg,  G r,  falling  without  the  angle. 

AMBIT  of  a Figure  (Math.)  the  same  as  the  Perimeter , 
t.  e.  the  line,  or  the  sum  of  the  lines  by  which  the  figure 
is  bounded. 

AMBITION  (Hierog.)  was  represented  as  a young  man 
clad  in  green,  and  crowned  with  ivy,  and  going  to  climb 
up  a steep  ascent,  at  the  top  of  wliich  appeared  crowns 
and  sceptres.  Me  had  a lion  by  his  side  to  denote  forti- 
tude, which  is  the  companion  of  ambition. 

AMBITUS  (Ant.)  from  <tmbirc%  to  go  about ; a going  round, 
or  canvassing  for  a place  : whence  comes  the  word  ambi- 
tion, to  signify  an  immoderate  thirst  for  honours,  because 
the  ambitus  was  commonly  attended  with  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, notwithstanding  the  severity  with  which  it  was 
punished.  Cic.  in  Sallust. ; Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. ; Hud. 
in  Pandect,  p.  195. — Ambitus  Urbis , the  circuit  of  the  city, 
which,  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  A.U.C.  828,  was  esti- 
mated at  13  miles.  Plin.  1.3,  c.  5;  Panciroll.  Descript. 
Urb. ; Panvin.  Descript.  Urb.  et  \ardin.  Ham.  Vet. ; 
apud  Greet*.  The*.  Antiq.  Roman,  tom.  iii.  p.  377. — Ambitus 
jKdium , a vacant  space  which  was  left  between  houses  for 
going  round.  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. 

AMBLE  (Man.)  the  peculiar  pace  of  a horse,  when  two 
legs  of  the  same  side  move  at  the  same  time. 
AMBLIGO'NAL  (Geom.)  an  epithet  for  a figure 

that  contains  an  obtuse  angle. 

AMBLO'SIS  (Med.)  the  same  as  Abortus. 

AMBLO'TICA  Mcdicamcnta  (Med.)  Medicine*  which  pro- 
duce abortion. 

AM BLYO'GMOS  (A/erf.)  a word  frequently 

used  by  Hippocrates  for  dimness  of  sight.  Hip/xscrat. 
Predict.  1.1,  c.  18,  Ac.;  Gal.  F leges.  Vocab.  Uippocrat.; 
Foes.  (Econom.  Uippocrat. 


AMB 

AMBLYOTIA  (Mint)  a word  used  by  Hippo- 

crates for  debility  of  sight ; but  by  Paulus  .Lgmeta  and 
Actuarius,  for  the  gutta  serena.  Uippocrat.  sect.  3, 
aphor.  31 ; Act.  de  Meth.  Med.  1. 2,  c.  7 ; Gorr.  Def.  Med.; 
Foes.  (Fconom.  Hippocrat. 

AMBON  ( Anal .)  the  edge  of  the  sockets  in  which 

bones  arc  inserted,  as  the  femur  in  the  acetabtdum.  Car- 
tel!. Lex.  Med. 

AM  BORA  (Hot.)  the  Mithradatea  of  Linmeus. 

AMBRA  (Mitt.)  the  Ambra  grisen  of  Aldrovondus,  the 
Ambra  marititna  of  Linmeus,  and  the  Ambergrise  of  Dale ; 
a fragrant  fat  resinous  substance,  the  excrement  of  the 
Sperniacetti  Whale,  Class  Injlammabtlia.  [vide  Amber'] 
Ambra  ( Mid.)  a vessel  among  the  Saxons,  containing  a 
measure  of  salt,  &c.  Brom/rt. 

AMBRA  M (Min.)  the  same  os  Sssccinum. 

AMBRA'RIA  (Hot.)  the  Anthospermum  Jlthiopicum  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

A MUROM  A (Rot.)  the  same  as  Abroma. 

AMBROSIA  (My.)  a name  given  to  the  food  of 

the  gods,  from  «,  priv.  and  £f#r«t,  mortal,  i.  c.  food  which 
makes  immortal,  or  the  food  of  immortals,  llomer  use* 
this  word  very  frequently.  II.  passim. 

Ambrosia  (Ant.)  1.  A libation  which  consisted  of  water, 
honey,  and  all  sorts  of  fruits,  which  was  used  according 
to  Athenaeus  in  the  consecration  of  Jupiter  Ctctins'  statue. 
2.  A festival  celebrated  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  Scholiast, 
in  lies.  Oper.  et  Dies.  1.  2. 

Ambrosia  ( Hot.)  a small  shrub,  called  by  some  Botrys , which 
has  u grateful  smell,  and  a very  astringent  taste.  Dios- 
coridcs  ranks  it  among  the  coronary  plants,  % ; 
but,  according  to  Nicander,  the  appellation  of  Coronary 
Ambrosia  was  bestowed  by  some  on  the  lily. 

Nicand.  in  Ther . 

*A  ffu  P Mn£0»yy*rT*t 
Oi  /» 

Dioicor.  1.  S,  c.  129;  Plin.  1. 17,  c.  4,  &c .;  Aiken.  1.  15  ; 
O ribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.  1 1 ; Aet.  Tetrab.  1 , serin.  1 ; Paul. 
A. gin.  de  He  Med.  1.  7,  c.  S ; Salmas,  de  Homonym,  c.  62. 
Ambrosia,  in  the  Linnean  system , a genus  of  plants,  Class 
21  Monoecia , Order  5 Pentandria , in  English,  Oak  of  Je- 
rusalem. 

Generic  Character*.  Cal.  perianth  common, — Cor.  com- 
pound uniform  ; proper  onc-petalled.— Stam.  filaments 
very  small;  anthers  erect.— PisT.  style  filiform;  stigma 
orbiculatc. — Rac.  common. — Per.  nut  subovatc;  seed 
single. 

Species.  The  specie*  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Ambro- 
sia elatior , Tall  Ambrosia. — Ambrosia  artemisifolia , Mug- 
! wort-leaved  Ambrosia,  Ac.  J.  llauh.  Hit.  Plant.; 

I f.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger . Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Botan. ; 

Rati  Hist.  Plant.  ; Tournef.  Inst. 

AMBRO'SIAN  Office  ( Ecc .)  a formula  of  worship  used  in 
the  church  of  Milan;  so  called  from  St.  Ambrose,  bishop 
of  Milan. 

AMBKOSl'NIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plant*,  so  called  from  the 
Ambrosini,  brothers  and  professors  of  botany  at  Bologne 
fifty-two  year*.  Class  21  Monoecia,  Order  1 Monandria. 

\ Generic  Character.  Cal.  spat  he  one-leaved;  partition 
membranaceous. — Cor.  none. — Stam.  yWomw/i  none; 
anthers  very  many;  nectaries  two. — Hist. germ  solitary; 
style  cylindrical ; stigma  obtuse.— Per.  capsule  roundish ; 
seeds  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  the  Ambrosinia  Bassii,  seu  Ari- 
se rum,  and  the  Ambrosinia  maculata,  both  perennials. 
Haii  Hist.  Plant. 

AMBRY  (Med.)  or  Aumery,  from  Elcemosynaria  ; a place 
where  vessels  and  domestic  utensils  were  kept. 
AMBUBA'LE  (Ant.)  loose  women,  who  went  about  as  min- 
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strels.  probably  so  called  from  ambu,  i.  e.  c'rtttm,  around, 
and  Baiar,  a place  of  pleasure  in  Italy  which  they  much 
frequented. 

Horat.  1.  1,  sat.  ?,  v.  1. 

.imbnbaitrriah  Collegia  Fharmaaipoiir. 

Siuton.  in  Arrow,  c.  27  ; Skolig.  Conject.  in  Varr.  p.  54-; 
Turneb.  Adv . 1 1,  C.  27. 

AMBUBE'IA  ( Hot.)  the  common  Cichory. 

AM'Bl’LANTS  (Com.)  Brokers  or  Exchange  Agents  in 
Amsterdam  who  arc  not  sworn  before  the  magistrates. 
AMBULA1TVA  (Med.)  the  same  as  Herpes. 
AMBULATOR  ( Archtcol.)  Amoler,  a sort  of  horse  which 
went  an  ambling  pace. 

AMBULATO'lUA  turris  (Ant.)  an  engine  or  battery  on 
wheels  for  taking  towns,  yitruv.de  Architect , 1. 10,  c.  19. 
Ambulatohia  voluntas  (Late)  a man’s  will  or  testament  as 
long  os  he  lives  and  has  the  power  of  cltanging  it. 
AM’Bl'LO  (Med.)  a disease  arising  from  inflation. 
AM’BULON  (Hot.)  a tree,  the  fruit  of  which  resembles 
sugar  in  its  taste,  and  in  bulk  a coriander  seed.  Iiau  Hist. 
Plant. 

AMBU'RBIA  (Ant.)  a festival,  which  consisted  in  going  ; 
round  the  walls  of  the  city  in  solemn  procession,  from  am - 
biendo  urbet  i.  e.  going  round  the  city. 

Lucan.  1.1,  v.  592. 

Wat  fulet  et  Mam  pan dis  a eirilms  urbtm 
Amturi,  et  jnta  petrpa  utri  mania  iaitru 
Ijtmga  per  eitrrmtm  pemaru  cwgtre fine*. 

Pest,  de  Verb.  Sign  if  ; Vopisc.  in  Aurel.  c.  20;  Serv.  in 
Virg.  I.  3 ; Keel.  3,  v.  77  ; Gy  raid.  Syntag.  Deor.  I.  17 ; 
Jos.  Scalig.  Castig.  in  Fest.f  Turneb.  Advcr.  1.  18,  c.  17. 
AMBURBIA'LES  hostice  (Ant.)  victims  which  were  carried 
round  the  city  in  celebrating  the  Amburbia.  Pest,  de  Verb. 
Signif. 

AMBU'STA  (Med.)  burns  or  scalds,  for  the  cure  of  which 
the  ancient  physicians  gave  many  prescriptions.  Aet. 
Tetrab.  4,  semi.  2,  c.64 ; Paul.  JEgtn.  de  He  Med.  1. 4-,  c.  2. 
AMBU'STION  (Med.)  burning,  or  any  solution  of  continuity 
produced  by  Are,  or  bodies  heated  by  (ire.  Heist.  Chirurg. 

I.  4,  c.  15. 

AMBUTUA  (Hot.)  the  Cisampelos  Pareira  of  Linnicus. 
AM'EA  ( Hot.)  a plant  used  in  Africa  against  bleeding  at  the 
nose. 

AME'DIANS  (Ecc.)  a congregation  of  religious  in  Italy;  so 
called  from  their  professing  themselves  to  be  amantes  Dt  urn, 
lovers  of  God,  or  amoti  Dei,  beloved  of  God.  They  wore 
a grey  habit  and  wooden  shoes,  but  no  breeches. 
AMEDA'NA  (Hot.)  the  Alntts  vulgaris  of  Linnams. 
AMELA'NCHIER  (Hot.)  the  Chionanthus  Virginiea  and 
Metpeius  Amelanchia  of  Linnxus.  Haii  Hist.  Plant . 
A'MEL  . com  (Cow.)  French  rice,  by  which  starch  is  made. 
A'MELI  (Hot.)  a Malabar  plant,  from  the  leaves  of  which  a 
decoction  is  made  that  is  good  for  colics. 

AMELLOl'DES  (Hot.)  a species  of  the  Cineraria  of  Lin- 
nams. 

AME'LLUS  (Hot.)  one  of  those  herbs  which  Virgil  reckons 
to  be  agreeable  to  bees. 

Virg.  Georg . I.  4,  v.  271. 

Fsl  ft  ram  fine  in  prat  il,  fui  rwivn  amtUfl, 
itcer*  ogrieoLr,  fuctlu  furmiitu  fieri w, 

Amcllus,  i/i  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class 
19  Syngenesia,  Order  2 Polygamies  super flua. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common  imbricate.— Cor.  coni- 
pound  radiate ; corollcls  hermaphrodite,  very  many  in  the 
disc  ; females  very  many  in  the  ray ; proper  of  the  her- 
maphrodite tubulous;  female  ligulatc — Sr  am.  filaments 
five;  anther  cylindrical.— Fist,  germ  obovutc  ; style  fili- 
form ; stigmas  two. — Pea.  none  ; calyx  unchanged ; seeds 
solitary  ; down  capillary  ; receptacle  chaffy. 

Species.  Plants  of  this  tribe  are  shrubs,  as  the — Amelins , 


| lychnUis,  buphthalmum,  verbesina , seu  chrysanthemum , 
trailing  Amcllus,  &c. 

|l  Amkllvs  is  also  the  name  of  the  Ca/ea  Amelins,  the  Eri- 
[ grron  acre,  and  the  Aster  Amcllus  of  Linmeus.  Jlaii  Hist . 
Plant. 

AM  El.  POD  I (Hot.)  an  Indian  tree,  used  os  an  antidote  against 
the  bites  of  serpents.  Haii  Hist.  Plant. 

A'. MEN  ( Bibl.)  from  }ok,  true,  certain;  a term  employed 
either  in  affirmation,  as  by  our  Saviour,  Amen,  amen,  ve- 
rily, verily,  or  in  confirmation,  as  Numb.  v.  22.  Dcut. 
xxvii.  15. 

AME'NABLE  (Lou*)  tractable,  or  governable,  as  applied  to 
n woman  who  submits  to  her  husband  ; also  to  be  respon- 
sible in  a court  of  justice. 

AME’NDE  (Arch ami.)  a mulct  or  pecuniary  punishment  for- 
merly imposed  in  France  by  the  sentence  of  the  judge  for 
any  crime,  as  false  prosecution,  a groundless  appeal,  and 
the  like. 

Amende  Honourable  (Low)  that  which  was  imposed  upon  a 
person  by  way  of  disgrace  or  infamy,  as  a punishment  for 
any  offence,  or  for  the  purpose  of  making  reparation  for 
any  injury  done  to  another,  ils  the  walking  into  church  in 
a white  sheet,  w ilh  a rope  about  the  neck,  and  a torch  in 
the  hand,  arid  begging  pardon  either  of  God  or  the 
King,  or  any  private  individual,  for  some  delinquency. 
AME  NDMENT  (Lo  tv)  emendatio,  the  correction  of  an  error 
in  any  process,  which  may  be  amended  cither  before  or 
after  judgment.  Errors  are  now  effectually  obviated  by  the 
statutes  of  amendment  and  jeofails.  14  Ed.  3,  c.  6 ; 8 Hen. 
6,  c.  15. 

AME'NE  (C7/owi.)  Common  Salt. 

AMENE'NOS  (Med.)  from  *,  priv.  and  /*«'•«,  strength,  a terra 
used  bv  Hippocrates  for  weak. 

A'MENT  (Hot.)  Amentum,  otherwise  called  Julus , A uca- 
mentum,  and  Catulus , in  English,  Catkin,  from  the 
French  cluUon , a cut’s- tail,  to  which  it  bears  a re- 
semblance ; a long  and  simple  stem,  which  is  thickly 
covered  with  scales,  under  which  arc  the  flowers,  or 
their  essential  parts,  os  in  the  annexed  figure,  which 
represents  the  catkin  of  a hazel.  It  is  either  Cy- 
lindrical, Cylindrieum , i.  e.  equally  thick  above  and 
below — Attenuated,  Attcnuatum,  growing  thinner 
and  thinner,  to  a point — Slender,  Gracile , i.  e.  in 
proportion  to  its  length — Ovate,  Ovalum,  i.  e.  thick 
below,  and  round  above.  Examples  of  the  Catkin, 
arc  found  in  the  Willows,  Halites,  Hazel,  Corylus 
Avellana , Hornbeam,  Carpinus,  Ac.  The  Ament  of 
the  Willow,  in  vulgar  language,  is  called  the  Palm.  V 
AMENTA'CEjE  (Dot  ) one  ot  Umwcus*  Natural  Orders  of 
plants,  comprehending  those  plants  whose  fruit  is  a catkin. 
Linn.  Philos.  Baton.  Ac.  This  is  also  the  name  of  a class 
in  the  system  of  Tournefort  and  others. 

AMENT.VCEOUS  Flowers  (Hot.)  one  species  of  the  Ag- 
gregate Flowers,  borne  or  growing  in  an  ament  or  catkin. 
AMIvNTIA  (Med.)  Madness,  a genus  of  diseases,  Class 
Neuroses,  Order  Vesanite. 

AME'NTUM  (Ant.)  from  apt**,  a chain  ; the  thong  with 
which  the  spear  was  drawn  back  after  it  had  been  darted. 
Virg.  sEn.  L 9,  v.  665. 

Inlrruluat  acres  mu,  ameniaqttf  t/vyurnt. 

pest,  de  Verb.  Signif. ; Turneb.  Advcr.  1.  28,  c.  5,  Ac.; 
Lips.  Poliorc.  I.  4,  dial.  5. 

Amentum  Sessile  (Chem.)  Alum. 

AME'RCl  AMENT  (Late)  or  Amercement,  a pecuniary  nu- 
nishment  arbitrarily  imposed  by  some  lord  or  count,  in  dis- 
tinction from  a fine,  which  is  expressed  according  to 
statute.  Kite  If.  78. — Amerciament  royal,  when  the  Amer- 
ciament is  made  by  the  sheriff,  or  any  other  officer  of 
the  King. 
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A’MERI(Bo<.)  the  Indigofera  tincloria  of  Linnseus.  Hired. 
AME'RICAN  Earihnut  (act.)  a plant,  so  called  from  its  nut- 
like fruit,  which  is  used  for  chocolate  in  South  Carolina. 
From  this  nut  is  extracted  an  oil,  which  is  used  for  lamps 
in  the  Eastern  countries.  The  Earth  or  Ground  Nut  is  the 
Arachis  hypogea  of  Linnaeus. 

AMERFMNUM  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadd - 
phia,  Order  4 Decandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  Perianth  one-leaved;  teeth 
sharp.  Coa.  papilionaceous ; standard  expanding;  wings 
lanceolate ; keel  short. — Stam.  filaments  ten ; anthers 
roundish. — Pist.  germ  pedicel  led — Per.  cells  disposed 
longitudinally  within ; seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Amerimnum 
Broicnei,  a shrub,  native  of  Jamaica. — Amerimnum  ebe- 
nus , Pterocarpus,  Aspalathus,  Pseudo- Eftenus,  seu  Brya, 
&c.  Prickly  Amerimnum,  &c.  Sloan.  Hist . Jam. ; Linn. 
Spec.  Plant. 

A'METHYST  (Bibl.)  in  the  Hebrew  nn^rm,  achalma,  which 
signifies  sleep;  the  precious  stone  [vide  Amethyst]  which  is 
the  ninth  in  order  in  the  high  priest's  breast-plate,  on  which 
was  engraven  the  name  of  lssachar.  Exod.  xxviii.  19,  &c. 
Amethyst  (Min.)  a sort  of  precious  stone,  so 

called  from  *,  privative,  and  t*tGr**,  to  inebriate,  because 
it  resists  or  drives  away  inebriation.  It  is  a hard,  beau- 
tiful, shining,  transparent  stone,  of  different  colours,  but 
mostly  purple  or  violet.  It  comes  from  the  Indies,  and  is 
used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent.  The  amethyst  is  now 
reckoned  among  the  Quartz  Family  of  stones,  and  is  the 
Quartzum  Amethystus  in  the  Linncon  system.  Plin • 1.  37, 
c.  9 ; Eptphan.  de  12  Gem.  p.  229  ; Isid.  Orig.  1.  16,  c.  9 ; 
Albert  Mag.  de  Min.  1.2;  Aldrov.  Mus.  Mat  all. ; Geoff. 
Preelect . 

Amethyst  (Her.)  the  colour  of  the  precious  stone  called 
the  amethyst  was  formerly  used  in  blazoning  instead  of 
purple. 

AMETHY'STA  (Aferf.)  medicines  which  remove 

the  inebriating  effects  of  wine.  Gal.  de  Comp.  Med.  sec 
Loz.  1.  2. 

AMETHY'STEA  (Boi.)  a genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  in  colour  to  the  Amethyst,  Class  2 Dian- 
dric, Order  1 Monogynia. 

Gastric  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one*leaved  tube ; tube 
bell-shaped.— -Cor.  one-petalled ; border  five-parted; 
upper  lip  erect;  lower  tnrcc-parted. — Stam.  filaments 
filiform ; anthers  simple.—  Pist.  germ  quadrind ; style 
size  of  the  stamina;  stigmas  two. — Per.  none;  seeds 
four. 

Species . The  only  species  is  the  Amethystea  ccerulea,  an 
annual,  native  of  Siberia. 

AMETHY'STINA  (Ant.)  Purple  garments,  which  were  of 
the  colour  of  the  Amethyst.  Salmas  in  Vopisc.  Aurel. 
c.  46. 

Amethystina  (Bo/.)  another  name  for  the  Amethystea. 

A M ETH  YSTIZO'NTES  (Min.)  the  best  sort  of  Carbuncle. 
Plin.  1.  37,  c.  9. 

AMETHY'STUS  (A/in.)  Amethyst ; the  Quartzum  amethys- 
tus of  Linnaeus 

AMETIUA  (Med.)  receding  from  a due  tempera- 

ment. 

to  AME'UBLE  (Hort.)  a French  term  for  turning  up  or 
loosening  the  earth  which  is  gTOwn  hard,  or  incrustnl  over 
bv  means  of  rains,  heat,  dec. 

A 5lErZZA  aria  (A/us.)  Italian  for  the  notes  which  keep 
the  middle  compass  of  the  voice,  for  which  they  are  com- 
posed— A mezzo  di  voce , a soft  tone,  or  gradual  diminution 
of  the  voice. 

A'MIA  (Ich.)  Aj/*h»,  from  «,  priv.  and  i***,  alone,  or  from  its 
going  in  company,  with  other  of  its  kind.  A fish,  the 
growth  of  wnich,  according  to  Pliny,  is  so  rapid  that  it 


might  be  perceived  every  day.  Aetius  says  that  its  flesh  is 
very  hard.  Aristot.  Nat.  Hist.  1.  1,  c.  I ; Plin.  1.  9,  c.  13; 
Act.  Tetrab.  1,  serai.  2. 

Ami  a,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  fishes,  having  its 
head  flattened  and  naked,  numerous  sharp  teeth,  two  cirri, 
and  a gill  membrane,  12  rays.  The  single  species  is  called 
Amia  calva,  which  inhabits  the  waters  or  Carolina. 

A'MIANTH  (Min.)  Amiantus  lapis,  or  Amiant , Earth-Flax, 
a sort  of  stone-like  scissile  alum,  generated 
in  Cyprus.  It  was  said  to  be  efficacious  against  sorceries, 
to  resist  poisons,  and  to  cure  the  itch.  As  it  may  be  drawn 
into  threads  fit  for  work,  it  was  wrought,  according  to 
Dioscoridcs,  into  a cloth,  which,  if  thrown  into  tlie  fire, 
did  not  consume,  but  came  out  the  brighter  and  purer. 
Dioscor.  1,  5,  c.  156;  Plin.  1.  36,  c.  lb;  Paul  JEginet.  de 
He  Med . 1.  7,  c.  3. 

AMIA'NTUS,  in  the  Linnean  system , is  classed  under  As- 
best  us,  but  by  former  mineralogists  it  constituted  a genus 
of  stones.  Gessn.  de  Lapid. ; Aldrov.  Mus.  Metall. 

AMICABLE  Numbers  (Arith.)  such  as  are  mutually  equal 
to  the  sum  of  one  another’s  aliquot  parts,  as  284  and  220 
for  all  the  aliquot  parts  of  220,  namely,  1,  2,  4,  5, 10,  1 L, 
20,  22,  44,  55,  1 10,  added  together,  are  equal  :o  28$  ; and 
all  the  aliquot  parts  of  284,  namely,  1,  2,  4,  71,  142,  added 
together,  are  equal  to  220.  The  only  pairs  of  amicable 
numbers  besides  this,  which  have  been  hitherto  discovered, 
are,  6232  and  6368;  17296  and  18416;  9363584  and 
9437056.  The  name  of  amicable  was  first  given  to  these 
numbers  by  Van  Kchooten,  but  their  property  had  been 
already  treated  of  by  Uudolphus,  Descartes,  and  others. 
V.  Sc fioot.  Exerciiat.  Geometr.  Miscd/an.  sect.  1 1 . 

AMPCE  ( Ecc .)  an  ecclesiastical  vestment,  [vide  Amictus 1 
common  to  bishops  and  presbyters,  which  was  tied  round 
the  neck,  and  covered  the  breast  and  heart. 

AMl'CTUS  (Bee.)  Amice,  the  undermost  of  the  six  garments 
worn  by  priests.  These  were  the  Amictus,  Alba,  Cingu- 
lum, Stole,  A lunipulus.  Innocent.  III.  de  Must.  1.  1,  c. 
10  ; Amalar.  de  Eccles.  OJJic.  I.  2,  c.  17. 

Amictus  (yf«/.)  a name  for  every  sort  of  external  garment. 
Eerrar.  de  He  Pest.  I.  2,  c.  1. 

AMI'CL’LUM  (/f*f.)  from  amicio , to  wrap;  an  upper  garment 
worn  by  females ; a sort  of  cloak. 

Plaut.  Cist.  act  1,  seen.  1,  ▼.  117. 

Amtculum  koe  taitolU  ta/tem  SiL  Sine  Iraki  dum  egemti  Irnfuir. 

It  seems  also  to  have  been  used  by  men  occasionally,  ac- 
cording to  Quintus  Curtius.  Liv.  1.27,  c.  4;  Pal.  Mas. 
I.  5,  c.  2 ; Q.  Curt.  1. 5,  c.  1 ; Ferrar.de  Re  Pest.  1.  1,  c.  3. 

Amiculum  (Anal.)  the  same  as  Amnios. 

AM PC  US  Curiec  (Law)  a friend  of  the  court,  who,  as  a 
slander  by,  when  a judge  is  doubtful,  or  mistaken  in  a 
matter  of  law,  may  inform  the  court.  2 Inst.  178. 

AM  ID-SHIPS  (Mar.)  i.  e.  in  the  middle  of  the  ship  ; a term 
applied  either  to  her  length  or  her  breadth,  as  “ The 
enemy  boarded  us  amidships, " i.  e.  between  the  stem  and 
stern.  “ Put  the  helm  amidshtpsf”  i.  e.  between  the  two 
sides. 

A'MIENS  (Cow.)  a gold  coin,  value  17s*  l-fci 

AMPNEUM  vintun  (Ant.)  or  Ammineum  vinum,  Apt**** 
Aminean  wine,  a particular  sort  of  wine,  which  was  highly 
esteemed  for  imbecilities  in  the  stomach.  Macrobius  makes 
the  Falcrnian  and  Aminean  wines  to  be  the  same ; but 
Virgil  distinguishes  them  from  each  other. 

Virg.  Georg.  1.  2,  v.  96. 

— ■ - AW  crilu  it  lev  tonumle  Falemiu 
Sunt  tluim  Amine*  tiio,  firmimtm  vine. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  vines  of 
the  Aminei,  a people  of  Thessaly,  which  were  planted  m 
different  parts  of  Italy.  Plin.  1.  14,  c.  2;  Gal.de  Antidot . 
L 1 ; Mac  rob.  Saturn.  1,  3,  c,  16 ; Aft.  Tetrab.  1,  serin.  L 
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Amimeum  /ledum  (Chem.)  Vinegar  made  of  the  Aminean 
wine. 

AMI'NIA  ( Bot .)  a sort  of  Cotton-tree  in  Brazil.  Maregrav. 
Pis. 

AMFTTERE  legem  terra  (Law)  or  liber  am  legem  to  lose 
the  liberty  of  swearing  in  any  court.  GlanxdL  1.  2. 
AMMANIT®  (J3o/.)  vide  Amanita. 

AMMA'NNIA  ( Hot.)  a genus  of  plants,  called  after  Professor 
Amrnann,  of  Petersburg!},  Class  4 Tetrandria , Order  1 
Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  bell-shaped. — Con. 
none.— Stam.  Jilamcnts  bristly  ; anthers  twin. — Pist. 
germ  subovate ; style  simple ; stigma  headed. — Per,  cap- 
sule roundish ; seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  annuals,  as  the — 
Ammannia  hdifolia  Isnardia,  seu  Aparinas,  Ac.  Broad- 
leaved Amm&nnia. — Ammannia  ramosior,  seu  Ludieegia 
aqualica , Branching  Ammannia. — Ammannia  baeciferat 
seu  Cornelia  verticUlaia , Berrybearing  Ammamus,  Ac. 

AM'MI  (Bot.)  or  Amium,  a plant,  the  seed  of  which 

was  reckoned  strongly  diuretic.  Dioscor . L 3,  c.  70 ; Pirn. 
1.  20,  c.  15. 

Ammi,  in  the  Linnean  system , a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  2 Digynia , in  English  Bisliop's-weed. 
Generic  Characters.  Cal.  universal  umbel  manifold;  par- 
tial short ; universal  involucre  of  many  acute  leaflets ; 
partial  many-leaved ; leaflets  linear;  proper  perianth 
scarcely  apparent. — Cor.  universal  uniform ; proper  of 
five  petals. — St  At*,  filaments  capillary  ; anthers  roundish. 
—Pist.  germ  inferior  ; styles  reflex ; stigma*  obtuse. — 
Per.  none  ; seeds  two. 

Species.  The  species  are,  the — Ant  mi  majus , seu  Vulgate , 
seu  Ammioseiinon,  Common  Bishop’s- weed,  an  annual, 
native  of  the  South  of  Europe.— Ammi  Copticum,  an  annual, 
native  of  Egypt. — Ammi  glaucifolium , seu  petreeum,  seu 
D cue  us  pel  r ecus,  Ac.  a perennial,  native  of  France. — Ammi 
dauci folium , seu  majus,  Ac.  Crithmum  purrnaicum,  seu 
Apium  Pyrenaicum , a perennial,  native  of  the  Pyrenees. 
./.  Bauhin  Hist.  Plant.;  C.  Bauhin  Pin.  Thcat. ; Ger. 
Herb.:  Park  Theat.  Bot  an llaii  Hist.  Plant.;  Toum. 
Inst.  Herb. i Rtvin.  Ord.  Plant.;  Boerh.  I nd.  Plant.; 
Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

Ammi  is  also  the  name  of  the  Sixon  Ammi,  the  Cicufa  bulbi- 
Jera,  the  Seseli  ammoidcs , and  the  Sium  Jalcaria  of  Limwcus. 
BauJi.  Toumqf.  Ac. 

A'MMION  (Chem.)  the  same  as  Cinnabaris. 

AMMIOSELPNON  (Bot.)  the  Ammi  majus  of  Linnaeus. 
Dodon.  Stirp.  Histor. 

AMMOBRA'GIUM  t Archaol .)  a service,  the  same  os  Che- 
vage,  according  to  Spelman. 

AMNIOCHOZIAL  (Med.)  a remedy  for  drying  the  body,  | 
by  covering  it  with  hot  sand.  Cels,  d*  Re  Mai.  I.  3,  c.  1 ; 
Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  167  ; Gal.  de  Prcecog. ; Oribas.  Med.  Coll. 
1.  10,  c.  8. 

AMMOCHRY'SUS  (Mm.)  1.  A sort  of  stone  found  in  Bo- 
hemia, which  is  sometimes  yellow,  and  sometimes  of  a gold 
colour.  It  will  crumble  into  sand,  and  is  used  for  strewing 
on  paper.  Lem.  de*  Drogues.  2.  A sort  of  mud,  of  a 
gold  colour,  which  is  found  in  mineral  waters  in  Friseland. 
Cast  ell.  lax.  Med. 

AMMODYTES  (Zool.)  a venomous  serpent,  of  a sandy  co- 
lour, and  a cubit  in  length ; the  bite  of  which,  according 
to  Aetius,  is  generally  followed  by  speedy  death.  Act. 
Tetrab.  4,  serai . i,  c.  25. 

Ammodytes  is  also  the  name  of  a specie*  of  the  Coluber  of 
Linnaeus. 

Ammodytes  (Tch.)  the  Launcc ; a genus  of  fishea  of  the 
Apodal  Order,  haring  the  head  compressed,  and  narrower 
than  the  body,  the  teeth  very  sharp,  the  lower  jaw  narrow 
and  pointed,  the  body  long  and  square,  and  the  caudal  Jin 


distinct.  The  only  species  is  the  Ammodytes  gohianxis , or 
Sand  Launce,  which  inhabits  the  sandy  shores  of  the 
Northern  Seas,  buries  itself,  on  the  recess  of  the  tides,  a 
foot  deep  in  the  sand,  with  its  nose  out,  and  is  a prey  to 
other  rapacious  fish. 

AMMO'NIA  (CArm.)  a gaseous  substance  in  modern  che- 
mistry, formed  from  the  combination  of  hydrogen  with 
azote.  It  is  commonly  prepared  by  the  mixture  of  Sal 
Ammoniac  with  twice  its  weight  of  quick  lime.  It  is  trans- 
parent and  colourless,  like  air,  acrid  and  caustic  to  the 
taste,  like  fixed  alkalies,  is  used  as  a stimulant  in  fainting, 
but  is  fatal  to  animals  when  they  breathe  it.  Its  specific  gra- 
vity is  0*590  that  of  common  air  being  1.  Ammonia  was  not 
known  to  the  ancients,  but  the  alchemists  were  acquainted 
with  it  in  an  impure  state,  by  whom  it  was  called  Volatile 
Alkali,  or  Hartshorn,  because  it  was  often  distilled  from 
the  hart  of  the  horn.  Spirit  of  Urine,  and  Spirit  of  Sal 
Ammoniac ; from  both  of  which  substances  it  may  be  ob- 
tained by  a similar  process.  It  is  one  of  the  salifiable  bases 
by  the  help  of  which  the  salts  are  produced,  as  the  acetate 
of  Ammonia,  Ac. 

AMMONIAC  (CAew.)  or  Gum  Ammoniac,  *+p*mtuurt  Am- 
moniacum ; a fat  resinous  substance  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  which  is  agglutinated  together  in  small  pieces  of  a 
yellowish  white  colour,  a smell  more  pleasant  than  that  of 
Galbanum,  and  of  a nauseous  sweet  taste,  mixed  with  bitter. 
The  tree  which  yields  it  is  called  in  the  Greek  AgasyUis, 
and  in  the  Arabic  Altarthub ; but  nothing  certain  is  known 
respecting  it  at  present.  Nicander,  in  his  Alexipharmics, 
puts  Ammonion  for  Ammoniacum  : 

if  it  irapni( 

QmAti  in  Aw*  A ‘lAyutnua. 

It  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  Ammonia,  in  Lybia, 
where  it  was  found. 

Ammoniac , according  to  modem  chemists,  is  composed  of 
the  following  ingredients,  in  nearly  the  following  propor- 


tions :— 

Resin  700 

Gum 18*4 

Glutinous  matter 4*4 

Water 60 

Loss 1*2 


100-0 

Ammokiac  (Min.)  or  Sal  Ammoniac,  «***<  «*«**<*,  Sal 

Ammoniacus  ; a fossil e salt  which  was  said  to  be  dug  out  of 
the  sands  of  Ammonia,  from  which  it  took  its  name,  [vide 
Gum  Ammoniac']  Sal  Ammoniac,  as  a native  salt,  is  not 
known  to  the  modems ; but  a factitious  kind,  of  the  same 
name,  is  a neutral  salt,  composed  of  a volatile  alkaline 
and  the  acid  of  sea-salt,  and  is  therefore  called  Muriate  of 
Ammonia. 

AM  MON  IS  Cornu  (Min.)  a fossilc,  of  an  ash- colour,  found 
in  the  shape  of  a rams  horn. 

AMMONITE  (Min.)  Snake-Stones;  a sort  of  fossils  which 
abound  in  the  alum  works  in  Yorkshire,  and  other  parts  of 
England.  They  are  made  up  of  circles,  like  the  rings  of 
a snake  rolled  up. 

AMMONPTRUM  (Chem.)  the  lixivious  salt  of  a burnt  ve- 
getable, now  called  Frit.  Plin.  1.  36,  c.  26. 

AMMONIUM  (CA«n.)  vide  Ammoniac. 

AMMOPHILA  ( Ent .)  Sand  Wasp;  a genus  of  animals. 
Class  Insect <r,  Order  Hymenovtera. 

Generic  Character.  Snout  inflected  ; jaws  forcipated  ; an- 
tenna filiform ; eyes  oval ; telirgx  planed ; it  mg  concealed 
in  the  abdomen. 

Species.  The  species  of  this  genus  resemble  the  sphex  in 
economy  as  well  as  in  form. 

AMMUNITION  (Mil.)  Military  stores,  including  not  only 
o 2 
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cannon,  powder,  balls,  Ac.  but  all  sort*  of  weapons,  offen- 
sive and  defensive. — Ammunition  bread,  that  which  U 
served  to  the  soldiers  of  a garrison  or  army. 

AM'NA  n/chaliznta  {Cheat.)  water  run  through  limestone,  and 
impregnated  with  its  particles.  Paracel.  Lexic . 

AMSE'STIA  (Ant.)  from  «,  priv.  and  prtifuui,  to 

remember ; amnesty,  or  oblivion  of  the  past,  an  act  of 
princes  to  their  subjects,  or  states  one  to  another,  which 
had  its  origin  in  a law  enacted  by  Thra#ybulus  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  by  which  it  was  decreed  to 
bury  all  past  injuries  in  oblivion,  for  the  speedier  concilia- 
tion of  all  parties.  Val.  Max.  1.  4,  c.  1. 

AM'NION  {Ana.)  the  internal  membrane  which  sur- 

rounds the  foetus.  It  is  very  thin  and  pellucid  in  the  earlv 
stage  of  pregnancy,  but  increases  in  thickness  and  strength 
in  the  latter  months.  Ruf.  Kphes.  Appcil.  Pari,  human. 
Corn.  I.  1,  c.  37  ; Gal.  de  Dissect . Vulvas,  c.  10;  Gorr. 
De/.  Med.  t Foes.  CEconont . I/ippocrai. 

Ammon  {Rot.)  the  liauor  in  the  Succulus  coliiquamenti,  or 
vesicle  of  the  seed,  Irom  which  the  cotyledons  arc  formed. 

AM  MIOTIC  Acid  (Chcm.)  an  ncid  found  in  the  amnion  of  a 
cow. 

AMOEBJB'UM  Carmen  (Ant.)  verse,  in  which  one  answereth 
another  by  course,  as  in  some  of  Virgil’s  eclogues.  Fest. 
de  Signif.  Verb. 

A MOL  I 'N  TON  (Med.)  ltpd«X*rrr,  from  i,  priv.  and  to  1 

moke  dirty  ; a topical  application,  which,  if  handled,  will 
not  soil  the  fingers.  Cart.  Aurelian.  de  Acut.  Morb.  I.  2, 
c.  27. 

A MOM  I (Rot.)  Jamaica  pepper,  so  called  by  the  Dutch. 

A MO' MIS  (Rot.)  Pseudo  Amomum. 

AMO'MUM  (Rot.)  a plant,  so  called  from  its  fra- 

grant odour,  the  Greek  word  signifying  what  is  pure  and 
blameless.  It  was  one  of  the  aromatic  herbs  which  was 
used  for  the  preservation  of  dead  bodies,  whence  is  derived 
the  word  mummy.  The  poets  take  it  for  any  ointment  or 
perfume. 

Jttv.  sat.  4-,  v.  108. 

Et  nmIuImo  Mttd.-ixt  Critpinui  awmo. 

Quantum  iu  raL4tut  duo  Juttcru . 

Ovid.  Trist.  1.  S,  cleg.  3,  v.  69. 

AttfHf  ea  cum  foiiit  ft  amivni  future  mite*  : 

Jnqut  ittburbuMo  cwuiit*  pout  wfo. 

According  to  Dioscorides  it  is  of  a healing,  drying,  astrin- 
gent, hyptolic,  and  anodyne  quality.  Dioscor.  1. 1,  c.  14; 
Pi  in.  I.  13,  C.  I,  Ac.;  Oribai.  Med.  Call.  1.  i 1 ; Art.  7V- 
trab.  1,  serm.  1;  Paul.  sEginet.  de  Re  Med.  1.7*  c.  3 ; 
Salmas,  de  Homonym. 

Amomum,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants.  Clast  1 
Monandria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor. 
monopetalou* ; tube  cylindraceous  ; border  three-parted  ; 
nectary  two- leaved. — Stam.  filaments  none;  anther  ob- 
long.— Pist.  germ  inferior;  style  filiform;  stigma  tur- 
binate.— Per.  capsule  deshy  ; seeds  several. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Amo- 1 
mum  tinziber,  seu  list  hi,  Narrow-leaved  Ginger. — A mo- 
rn it  m cardamomunt,  seu  Cardamomttm  minus , Cardamom. 
— Amomum  granum  parodist.  Grains  of  Paradise. — A mo- 
mum  galanga , seu  Maranta  galanga , Galangalc,  Ac. 
J.  Ranh.  Hist.  Riant.!  C.  Ranh.  Pin.  Theal.t  Get. 
Herb,  s Park.  Theat.  Baton. ; Raii.  Hist.  Plant.  / 
Tourncf.  Inst.  Herb. 

Amomum  is  also  a name  for  the  Solarium  pseudo-capsicum , 
the  Curcuma  louga,  and  a species  of  the  Sison  of  Linnams. 

Rauh.  Hist.  Plant.!  C.  Rau! i.  Pin.!  Park.  Theat.  Bo- 
tan.  ; Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

AMONGEA'BA  (Rot.)  a kind  of  grass  good  for  a fomenta- 
tion in  a tenesmus. 


AMO'RGE  (Wat.)  Jp*rr*.  1.  The  forces  of  the  expressed 
oil.  [vide  Amurca]  2.  The  purple  dye  made  in  the  island 
of  Amorgos.  Poll.  Onom.  I.  7>  c.  16;  Suidas.s  Harpo - 
era t ion , Ac. 

AMO'KGINON  (Ant.)  or,  in  the  feminine,  'A*Up- 

yiw ; a vestment,  made  of  the  Amorgis  or  flax  in  the  island 
of  Amorgus. 

AMO'KGIS  (Nat.)  ’Afuf/U,  the  flux,  not  unlike  byssua, 
from  which  the  ««.•;*/***  are  made  in  tlie  island  of 
Amorgus. 

AMO’RlS  Pomum  (Rot.)  the  Solanum  lycopersicum  of  Lin- 
ncus. 

AMOKl'SCO  (Mas  ) in  a Moorish  style  ; an  expression  ap- 
plied to  old  English  ballads,  signifying  that  the  air  is  to 
resemble  a Moorish  dance. 

AMO'RPHA  (Rot.)  from  a,  priv.  and  f**r?*,  the  form;  a 
genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadelftkia , Order  3 Decan - 
dria. 

Generic  Characters.  C a l.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor. petal 
one.— Stam.  Jilaments  erect;  anthers  simple. — Pist. 
germ  roundish;  style  subulate;  stigma  simple.— Per. 
legume  hmulute  ; seeds  two. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Amorpha  fruticosa, 
seu  Barba  Joins,  Ac.  Bastard  indigo,  Ac.  Linn.  Spec. 
Plant. 

AMORPHOUS  (Nat.)  from  «,  priv.  and  the  form ; 

shapeless,  of  no  determinate  shaixr  when  broken. 

AMORTIZATION  (Law)  an  alienation  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments in  mortmain.  2 Stat.  Ed.  1 . 

1 AMORTISE  (Law)  from  the  French  Amortir,  to  alien  lands 

I in  mortmain. 

AM  PA' N A (Rot.)  the  Rorassus  jlabelhformis  of  Liniueus. 

AMPE'LION  (Med.)  vine  leaves,  which  are  good  for  male* 
ing  pessaries.  Hippocrat.  de  Nat.  Mulieb. ; Foes.  (Econom. 
Hijrpocrat. 

A'MPELIS  (Or.)  Chatterer;  a genus  of  birds,  of  the  Order 
Passeres. 

Generic  Character.  Rill  straight  and  convex. — Nostrils 
covered  with  bristles. — Tongue  sharp  and  bifid. — Feet 
simple,  with  three  toes  before,  and  one  behind. 

Species.  All  the  species  but  one  are  natives  of  America, 
as — Ampelis  Cristate,  Crested  Chatterer. — Ampelis  Car - 
nifer,  scu  Cotinga  rubra,  Red  bird  from  Surinam,  or 
lied  Chatterer. — Ampelis  Cuprea,  seu  Coccinea,  Cupre- 
ous Chatterer. — Ampelis  cinerea,  seu  Lanius  Seugeta, 
in  French,  Cotinga  gris  de  Cayenne,  Grey  Shrike.— 
Ampelis  luleus , Yellow  Chatterer. — Ampelis  Cotinga 
Cayanensis,  seu  Cauaua , in  French  Cotinga  de  Cayenne, 
le  Quereiva,  Purple -throated  Chatterer. — Ampelis  Co- 
tinga, in  French  le  Cordon  bleu.  Purple-breasted  Mana- 
lun,  or  Purple-breasted  Chatterer.— Ampelis  Pompa - 
duura,  seu  Cotinga  purpurea,  le  Pacapacon  Pompadour, 
Grey  Chatterer,  or  Pompadour  Chatterer. — Amjxlis 
Phoenicia,  Red-winged  Chatterer. — Ampelis  tersa , la 
Tersine , Blue-breasted  Chatterer.— Ampelis  SJaynana, 
scu  Cotinga  Maynanensis,  in  French  le  Cotinga  d plumes 
soyenses , Silky  Chatterer. — Ampelis  variegata,  seu  Co- 
tinga neevus,  in  French  Paverano,  Variegated  Chatterer. 
— Ampelis  carunculata , seu  Cotinga  alba , in  French  le 
Cotinga  blane , Carunculatcd  Chatterer. — Ampelis  su - 
perba , Superb  Chatterer. — Am/ielis  umbellata , seu  cepha - 
lopterus  omatus,  Cmbrellad  Chatterer. — Ampdus  gar  ru- 
led, Waxen  Chatterer. 

AMPELITES  terra  (Min.)  siitOun^  from  *p*atX*,  a vine, 
because  it  kills  the  worms  at  the  roots  of  the  vines ; Canal 
Coal,  a species  of  black  earth,  which  is  more  medicinal 
than  other  earths.  It  has  a discuasivc  and  refrigerating 
virtue,  and  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  cosmetics  for  the 
eyelids,  **aa» and  for  dyoing  the  hair.  Dioscor. 

I.  5,  c.  131 ; Orsbas.  Med.  Coll.  1.  13 ; Act.  Tetrab.  I, 
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ferm.  2,  c.  9;  MarceL  Empir.  c.  7 ; Lemer.  des  Drogues. ; | 
Dale  Pamtacon. 

AM PELODE'SMOS  ( Bot .)  from  mfoeiXH,  a vine,  and  Ikr-  ! 
a band ; a kind  of  herb  with  which  the  vinca  in  Sicily 
used  to  be  tied. 

AMPE'LOLEIJCE  (Hot.)  the  name  of  a white  sort  of  vine 
mentioned  by  Pliny.  A 'at.  I list.  1.  23,  c.  1. 

AMPELOPKA'SUM  (Zforf.)  from  a vine,  and  r^rn*, 1 

a leek ; a herb  growing  among  vines,  called  leek-vine,  a 
species  of  the  Allium  of  Linmeus. 

AMPE'LOS  Agria  (Bot.)  Briony,  or  Wild- Vine. 

A M PH  E M E KPN  OS  (Aled.)  an  epithet  for  a quotidian  1 
fever,  or  a fever  which  brings  on  a paroxysm  or  lit  every  ! 
day,  from  signifying  a revolution,  and  ii/»<p*,  a 

day. 

AMP  HI  ARTHROfSIS  (Anat.)  from  ««•<$<,  circttm , on  both 
sides,  and  articulation  ; a mixed  sort  of  articula- 

tion, between  the  diarthrosis  and  the  synarthrosis,  [vide 
Articulation] 

AMPHi'BIA  (7o.)  from  utrinque,  and  &«,  vita,  that 
la,  both  ways  of  life,  because  the  animals  live  as  well  on 
land,  or  in  the  air,  as  in  the  water.  The  third  class  into 
which  tho  animal  world  is  divided,  consisting  of  two  orders, 
Reptilia , Reptiles,  with  feet,  and  Scrpentes , Serpents,  with- 
out feet,  having  plates,  scales,  or  rings  on  the  belly. 
Reptilia  comprehend  Testudo,  the  Tortoise,  covered  with 
a shell — Draco,  the  Dragon,  having  wings  and  a tail — 
Rana,  the  Frog  or  Toad — Laceria , the  Crocodile,  Alli- 
gator, Lizard,  Newt,  Salamander,  Chameleon,  Eft, 
Siren,  which  is  two-footed,  tailed,  and  naked. 

Serpentes  comprehend  Crota/us,  the  Rattle  Snake. — Boa, 
without  a rattle- — Coluber,  the  Viper,  having  plates  on 
the  belly,  and  scales  on  the  tail.——  Angttis,  the  Snake, 
having  scales  under  the  tail.— •Amphisbana,  having  rings 
on  the  body. — Cacilia,  having  wrinkles  on  the  body  and 
tail. — Acrochordus , having  tubercles.  A more  particular 
account  of  this  class  will  be  found  under  each  genus. 

AMPHIBIALPTHUS  (Foss.)  so  called  from  being  the  part 
of  an  amphibious  animal ; a genus  of  petrcfactions  in  the 
Linnaean  system. 

AMPHIBLESTKOI'DES  (Med.)  from  a net, 

and  mA(,  the  form,  i.  e.  Net-formed ; the  Retina,  or  Net- 
like  coot  of  the  eye.  Rtif.  Ephes.  Appel l . Pari.  Corp. 
human.  I.  1,  c.  23. 

A'MPHIBOLE  (Min.)  a species  of  Hornblende. 

AMPIIlBO/LlA  (Rhet.)  from  on  both 

sides,  and  0<aaw,  to  throw  ; Amphibology,  or  Ambiguity 
of  expression  when  a sentence  carries  u double  sense,  as 
“ Aio  te,  /Eacide,  Romanos  vincere  posse.'1  It  is  distin- 
guished from  an  equivocation,  which  lies  in  a single  word, 
as  Captare  44  leporcs,”  where  leporet  signifies  either  hares 
or  jests.  Aristot.  Rhet.  1.  S,  c.  5 ; Cic.  de  Invent.  1.  2, 
c.  40;  Quint.  Instil.  1.  7,  C.  9;  Her /nog.  *if>  A«r;  Voss. 
Instil.  Rhet.  p.  167. 

AMPHIBR A*CH YS  (Grom.)  from  *•*$',  ntrin- 

ue,  and  flfuxfr,  brevis,  i.  e.  short  on  both  sides ; a foot, 
aving  a long  syllable  between  two  short  ones,  as  v^p*. 

Herphest. 

AMPHIBR A'NCHI A (AW.)  from  and  fifiyx**,  bron- 
chia ; the  parts  about  the  tonsils. 

AMPHICAU'STIS  (Bot.)  a sort  of  wild  barley. 

AMPHI'CTYONES  (Ant.)  ‘A^*rwn<,  the  judges  who  con- 
stituted the  Amphictyonic  council,  [vide  Antphktyonium ] 

AMPHICTYONI A (Ant.)  ‘Afifwwis,  a general  name 
for  any  assembly  of  the  Grecian  cities,  who  met  to  consult 
about  the  common  good,  [vide  Amphktyonium ] 

AMPH1CTYONIUM  concilium  (Ant.)  the  Council  of  the 
Amphictyones,  founded,  os  is  generally  supposed,  by  a 
king  of  Athens  of  the  same  name.  It  consisted  at  first  of 
deputies  from  only  seven  cities,  which  were  afterwards  in- 


creased to  twelve,  namely,  from  the  Ionian*.  Dorians, 
Bcrotians,  Magnesians,  Phthians,  Locrians,  Malians,  Pho- 
cians,  Thessalians,  Dolopians,  PeThebians,  and  AEtians. 
Diodor . 1.  16,  c.  16;  P/in.  L 36,  c.  19. 

AMPHPDEON  (Med*)  the  orifice  of  the  uterus. 

AMPHIDI  ARTHROSIS  (.4«n/.)  an  articulation  of  the 
lower  jaw,  partly  by  a ginglymus,  and  portly  by  an  ar- 
throdia. 

AMPIilDRO'MIA  (Ant.)  m*,  from  around, 

and  a course;  a festival  at  Athens  celebrated  on  the 
fifth  dav  after  the  birth  of  a child,  when  it  was  carried 
round  tfte  fire  and  presented  to  the  Lares,  or  household 
gods,  on  which  occasion  an  entertainment  was  given,  and 
presents  made  to  the  attendants.  A description  of  the 
whole  ceremony  is  to  be  found  in  the  verses  of  Ephippus, 
as  quoted  by  Athcmrus.  Plat . in  Thaatet. ; Lysias  in 
Oral,  apud  Ilnrpncrat.  { Srhol.  in  Arisloph.  Lusi strut.  / 
Poll.  Onom.  1.  2,  segra.  8 ; Athen.  I.  2,  c.  24,  and  I.  9,  c.  2 ; 
Ilarpocration  ; Uesychius ; Suidat. ; Cal.  Rhodig.  ).  22, 
c.  12  ; Messrs.  Hist.  Miscel. ; Tttmch.  Adv.  1.  3,  c.  6. 

AMPHIJE'NB  (Min.)  a species  of  garnet. 

AM PHPM ACER  (Gram.)  from  on  both 

sides,  and  long,  i.  e.  a foot,  having  a short  syllable 

in  the  middle,  and  a long  one  on  each  side,  as  wpi* 
Herphest. 

AMPHIMA'SCHALI  (Ant.)  an  epithet  for 

coats  with  two  sleeves,  which  were  worn  by  freemen 
only,  in  distinction  from  the  irtpfMorzmAn,  or  coats  with 
one  sleeve,  which  was  the  peculiar  dress  of  Haves.  To 
this  Aristophanes  alludes. 

Equit.  act  2,  seen.  4,  v.  47. 

Oi  xustr  ku.QubMrxjtX*  »*»  tip* 

Ale  rand.  Gen.  Dier.  1.  5,  c.  18  ; Cal.  Rhodig.  Antiq.  Led. 
1.  16,  c.  10. 

AMPHIMERTNA  Febris  (Med.)  a tertian  remittent  fever. 

A'MPHIPLEX  (Anat.)  the  part  betwixt  the  scrotum  and 
anus.  Ruf.  Ephes,  tie  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  human.  I.  1, 
c.  12. 

AMPHIPNEU’MA  (Med.)  the  same  as  Dyspnaa. 

AMPHPPOLI  (Ant.)  ^ApiasmXu,  magistrates  appointed  by 
Timolcon  at  Syracuse,  after  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius  tho 
Tyrant,  who  derive  their  name  from  their  being  supposed 
to  be  ministers  to  Jupiter.  Diod.  1. 16. 

AMPHPPPI  (.4n/.)  V**»,  desulioreti  horse  soldiers  who 

used  to  charge  with  two  horses,  so  that  they  might  leap 
from  one  to  the  other  ; to  which  Homer  alludes. 

Horn.  II.  I.  15,  v.  634. 

r #V  «AA«  Itpu&trni. 

Suidas  in  Verb,  lutnm.  Ctrl.  Rhodig.  Antiq.  Led.  1.  21, 
c.  30. 

AM  PHI PltOSTYLOS  (Ant.)  from  */*$.’,  on 

both  sides,  and  a prostyle  or  column ; a house 

with  pillars,  or  piazzas,  on  both  sides.  Vitruv.  1.  3,  c.  1 ; 
Salmas,  in  Solin . p.  1217. 

AMPHISBJE'NA  (Zoo/.)  from  both  ways, 

and  &**'>*,  to  go  ; a venomous  serpent  in  Lybia  witli  two 
heads,  and  moving  forward  witli  either  end.  Lucan.  1.  9, 
v.  719. 

F.t  fra  tit  in  pninnm  turgent  caput  Amphip#**. 

Nicander,  in  his  Theriacae,  calls  it  hpQmufr*,  i.  e.  having  a 
head  at  both  ends.  This  notion  of  the  ancients  arose 
from  the  shape  of  the  animal ; the  body  of  which  is  of 
equal  thickness  throughout  its  whole  length,  so  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  distinguish  the  head  tVom  the  tail.  The  bites 
of  these  serpents  resemble  the  stings  of  wasps.  Ptin.  I.  8, 
c.  23;  Holm.  Poly  hist.  c.  27;  Art.  Tetrab.  1,  sera.  I ; 
Paul.  /F.ginet.  de  Re  Med.  15,  c.  13;  *4duar.  de  Mdh . 
Med.  1.  6,  c.  1 1. 
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Amphtsb/Cxa,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  animals;  j 
Class  Amphibia,  Order  Serpenies. 

Generic  Character.  Rings  on  the  body  and  the  tail* — Scales  | 
none. — Tail  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  body,  j 
Species.  The  species  are  the  Amphisbana  Jiiliginosa , j 
ft  ova,  varia,  alba,  magnifies,  &c.  , 

AMPHPSCII  {Ast con.)  from  *p<p*,  on  both  sides,  and  ml*,  a 
shadow  ; the  inhabitants  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  who  have 
their  shadow  turned  to  the  north  one  part  of  the  year,  and 
to  the  south  the  other.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith  they 
have  no  shadow,  wherefore  Pliny  calls  them  Ascii ; and  to  ; 
this  Lucan  alludes,  when  speaking  of  Syene,  that  was  j 
placed  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer;  he  says,  **  Umbras 
nusquam  flectentc  Syene.”  Luc.  1*  2,  v.  587 ; Cleomed. 
dc  Mund.  1.  I ; Plin  l.  2,  c.  74. 

AMPHI'SMILA  (.Inn/.)  MppwfM, X*,  from  on  both  sides, 

and  r/»A v,  a knife;  a dissecting  knife  with  an  edge  on 
both  sides.  Galen  apud  Cast  ell. 

AMPHl'SCIEN  cockatrice  ( Her.)  vide  Basilisk . 

AM  PH  IT  A NE  (CAcm.)  Tincal. 

AMPHl'TAPiE  (Ant.)  garments  haring  hair  on  both  sides, 
on  which  persons  slept. 

Lucill.  1.  1. 

Ptile,  ai'i’te  amphitape,  vUlit  ingfnti/mt  mallet, 

Vlpian.de  Aur.  et  Argent.  Leg.;  Hrsychins ; Non.  1.  14, 
c.  24;  Cal.  Rhodig.  Antiq.  Led.  I.  1C,  c.  2 ; Ferrar.de  \ 
Re  Vest.  1.  2,  c.  1,  Ac. 

AMPIIITHA'LAMUS  (Ant.)  from**?!,  on  both  sides,  and 
the  marriage  bed  ; the  maid's  room  on  both  sides  j 
that  of  her  mistress Y Vitruv.  1.  6,  c.  10. 

AMPHITHEATRE  (Ant.)  Amphithea - 
trum,  itp-fJtttTpor,  from  *f*? i,  on  both 
sides,  and  #* *tpm,  i.  e.  a theatre  on 
both  sides ; a circular  building  so  con* 
structed  as  to  appear  to  be  composed 
of  two  theatres,  or  one  entire  theatre 
all  round ; 

Ovid.  Met,  l.  11,  v.  25. 

— — — Knirtii  vtrimqut  tkeatro 

Cm  mututuid  em  ut  peril urut  arm J. 

The  form  of  which  was  either  round  or  oval,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure,  which  represents  an  amphitheatre  j 
adorned  with  columns,  and,  in  the  interior,  the  emperor 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  spectators;  in  the  area  a bull, 
and  a man  seated  on  an  elephant  engaged  in  battle ; on 
the  left  an  obelisk ; and  on  the  right  a colossal  statue ; 
the  inscription  MUNIFICENTIA  GORDIANI  AUGurfi. 
The  principal  parts  of  the  amphitheatre  were  the — Arena, 
or  place  where  the  gladiators  fought. — Caeca,  or  hol- 
low part  where  the  beasts  were  kept — Podium , or  pro- 
jection at  the  top  of  the  wall,  winch  surrounded  the 
arena,  and  was  assigned  to  the  senators,  &c.  for  their 
use — Grad  us,  or  benches  rising  all  round  above  the 
Podium — Adit  us , or  entrances  ; and  the — Vomitoria, 
or  gates  which  terminated  the  Aditus.  Vitruv.  1.  5, 
c.  7 ; Liv.  1.  41,  c.  31 ; Senec.  de  Ira , 1.  2,  c.  12 ; Plin.  \ 
1.  36,  c.  15  ; Sueton.  in  CaL  c.  SO ; Dio.  1.  61  ; Tertull . 
tie  Spcctac.  c.  12;  Vopisc.  in  Prob.  c.  19;  Treb.  Poll,  in  j 
Galfien.  c.  12;  Cassidor.  f ar.  1.5,  c.  4 ; Isidor.  Orig.  | 
1.  18,  c.  52 ; Lins,  de  Amphitheat.  c.  8 ; Panciroll.  De-  ' 
script.  Urb.  apua  Grav.  Thes.  Rom.  Antiq.  tom.  iii.  p.  322. 

AMPHITRITE  (Con.)  a genus  of  animal*  of  the  Class 
Vermes,  Order  Mollusca. 

Generic  Character.  Body  annulate. — Peduncles  small.—-  ! 
Feelers  two. — Fyes  none. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the — Amphitrite  in - 
fundibulum , found  near  King’s-bridgc,  in  Devonshire. 
— Amphitrite  convolutus,  found  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Devonshire. — Amphitrite  ventilabrum , found  on  different  f 
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parts  of  the  English  coast. — A mphitrite  rosea , having 
the  feelers  beautifully  spotted  with  crimson.— Amphitrite 
campanulata,  Ac. 

AMPHODO'NTA  (Zo.)  mj *$«&»**,  from  on  both 

sides,  and  a tooth ; animals  having  teeth  in  both  jaws. 
Frot.  Lex.  Hippocrat. ; Foes.  CFconom.  Hippocrat. 
A'MPHORA  (Ant.)  *}*?•?* per  Sync,  pro  from 

*(+?»,  on  both  sides,  and  to  bear,  because  it  has  two 
handles  for  holding  by  ; a vessel  and  liquid  measure, 
among  the  ancients,  containing  above 
seven  gallons.  The  Amphora  is  repre- 
sented on  the  coins  of  Athens,  and  is 
| supposed  to  be  symbolical  of  this  city, 

I where  earthen-ware  was  first  made,  as 
I in  the  annexed  figure,  which  represents 
Jupiter  Fulgurator,  i.  c.  the  darter  of 
1 lightning;  die  inscription  A0E,  i.  c. 

At *>*•**,  Atheniensium . Cato  de  He 
Rust,  c,  1 14;  Cic.  in  Verr.  2,  c.  74  ; Colum.  ).  12,  c.  28  ; 
Piet,  de  Rom.  Pond.  SfC.  apud  Greer.  Thes.  Antiq.  Rom. 
vol.  ii.  p.  1627  ; Beger.  Thes.  Brandenburgh. 

Amphora  (Com.)  the  largest  measure  used  at  Venice, 
equal  to  four  English  gallons. 

AMPHORA'ICUM  (Ant.)  the  name  for  the  wine  which 
was  kept  in  the  amphora. 

; AMPHORA'RIUS  (Ant.)  from  *f*<pap*t  a tankard  bearer. 

A M PHOR1TES  (Ant.)  a sort  of  literary  contest  in  the 
island  of  jEgina,  where  an  ox  was  the  reword  bestowed 
upon  the  poet,  who  made  the  best  dithyrambic  verses  in 
honour  oi  Bacchus. 

AMPLEXAT10  (Alchem.)  a term  among  the  alchy  mists 
I for  a matrimonial  union  between  their  mercury  called  the 
white  female,  and  gold,  called  the  red  husband. 
AMPLEXICA'ULE  (Bot.)  stem-clasping  ; an  epithet  for  a 
leaf. 

AMPLIATION  GLatv)  am/diatio , a deferring  of  iudgroent 
till  the  cause  is  further  examined.  In  this  case  the  judges 
pronounced  the  word  amplius,  or  by  writing  the  letters 
N.  L.  for  non  liquet,  signifying  that  the  cause  was  not 
clear.  Mnnut.  ad  Cic.  tn  Verr.  1,  c.  29;  Sigon.de  Jud. 
1.  2,  c.  22;  Turned.  Adv.  1.  1,  c.  9;  Pallet.  For.  Rom. 
1.  4,  c.  15. 

AMPLIA'TIO  (Com.)  die  duplicate  of  a receipt  account, 
and  the  like.  “ To  sign  a copy  by  ampliation”  is  to  sign  a 
duplicate  of  it. 

AMPLIFICATION  (iWet.)  amplificatio,  a figure  of  speech 
which  consists  of  enlarging  on  an  argument  so  as  to  make 
it  appear  either  better  or  worse  in  die  minds  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  thus  excite  their  approbation,  or  the  contrary 
emotion  towards  the  subject  of  discourse ; it  is  called  by 
the  Greeks  Aristot.  Rhet.  I.  2,  c.  26 ; Cic.  Orat . 

1.  3,  c.  27 ; Quint  il.  Inst  it.  1.  3,  c.  7 ; Sulpic . Viet.  Inst  it. 
Rhet.  p.  249. 

; A'MPLITUDE  ( Ast .)  amplitudo,  an  arc  of  the  horizon  in- 
tercepted between  its  east  and  west  points,  and  the  centre 
of  the  sun  or  stars  at  their  rising  and  setting.  Amplitude  kt 
called  ortivc,  or  Eastern , when  die  star  is  ruing,  and  occi - 
duouif  or  fVestcm,  when  it  is  setting. 

Each  of  diese  amplitudes  is  likewise 
termed  Northern  or  Southern,  as  the 
point  of  rising  or  setting  is  in  the 
northern  or  southern  hemisphere ; thus 
let  H R be  the  horizon,  A G the  Equi- 
noctial, O the  true  East  or  West  point 
1 of  the  horizon,  S the  centre  of  the  sun  or  star  at  its  rising 
or  setting,  then  the  arc  O S is  the  amplitude. — Complements 
of  the  Amplitude , vide  AAmuih. 

Amplitude,  Magnetkal  (Mar.)  an  arc  of  the  horizon  be- 
tween die  tun  or  star  at  its  rising,  and  the  magnetic  East 
. or  West  point  indicated  by  the  compass. 
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Amplitudb,  complement  of  the  the  range  of  shot, 

or  the  horizontal  right  line  drawn  from  tlie  mouth  of  the 
cannon  to  the  spot  where  die  shot  finally  rests. 
AMPLU'STRIA  | Ant.)  ornaments  for  ships.  [vide  Aplustria] 
AMPOTIS  ( Mea. ) from  «*«▼<*»,  to  regurgitate ; 

the  recess  of  the  humours  from  the  circumference  of  the 
bodv  to  the  internal  parts. 

AMPu'LLA  {Ant.)  a flagon  for  oil,  or  a jug  for  beer,  which 
was  set  on  the  table.  It  was  sometimes  made  of  glass,  as 
Mart.  1.  6,  epig.  28,  v.  3. 

At  C«  »i ulta  diu  dick,  vitrciiyut  ttjMntem 

AmpuUu  point  temuHjrtnta  a>/uam. 

Sometimes  of  skins,  os 
Plant.  Rad.  act  3,  seen.  4,  r.  51. 

A’ui  crit  (am  itnemm,  ut  jiu'iiu  dint  amfmllariut 
Optimum  On  open  Jaciumta  cxirkim,  ct  itncmuumini. 

The  form  of  the  ampulla  is  as  in  the  annexed 
figure.  Cic.  de  Fin.  ).  14,  c.  12;  A pul.  Ftor. 

1.  2 ; Plin.  Epist.  1.  4,  ep.  30  ; Surt . in  Domit. 
c.  21 ; Stuck.  Antiq.  Convfa . 1.  2,  c.  25 ; Fabric. 

Descript.  Urb.  Rom . c.  18. 

Amtulla  ( Chem .)  any  vessel  having  a belly,  as  cucurbits, 
bolt- heads,  receivers,  Ac. 

Ampulla  (Anat.)  the  first  appearance  of  the  heart,  liver, 
Ac.  in  a fietus  after  conception.  Hilda  nut. 

Ampulla  ( Bot .)  die  bladder  ; a round,  hollow,  closed  body 
that  is  found  at  die  roots  of  some  plants,  os  in  the  sub- 


joined figure,  which  represents  the  root  of  the  Vtriaslaria 
Aldrovanda. 

AMPULLA'SCENS  afaus  (Anat.)  the  most  tumid  part  of 
Pecquet’s  duct. 

AMPUTATION  (.9«rg.)  from  am  and  polo,  i.  e.  sciudo,  to 
cut ; the  cutting  off  a limb,  which  operation  is  described 
by  Celsus,  1.  7,  c.  25,  &c. 

Amputation  is  also  used,  by  Cielius  Aurelianus;  to  signify 
deprivation  of  speech,  and,  in  regard  to  the  nerves,  to  take 
away  the  strength.  Cal.  Aurd.  de  Acid.  Morb.  U 2,  c.  6 ; 
Chronic.  1.  4,  c.  7. 

AMPUTATU'RA  (Med.)  a wound  from  amputation. 

AMSEX*ETES  (Ant.)  those  whose  lands  lay  against  the 
high  road.  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. 

AMU'CTICA  (Med.)  mfnmnak,  from  mpArrml  to  rellicate ; 
medicines  serving  to  veliicate  the  bronchia,  and  produce 
coughing.  Cal.  Aurel.  Ckton.  1.  2,  c.  6. 

AMVETTI  (Bot.)  an  Indian  tree. 

AMULETUM  (Ant.)  Amunetum , from  «/*•*«,  to  keep  off; 
Amulet,  the  name  of  a particular  form  of  words  or  of  me- 
dicines, which,  tied  about  the  neck,  were  supposed  to 
expel  disease.  Le  Clerc  Hist,  de  fa  Medic. 

AMC'RCA  (Sat.)  the  Mother  of  the  lees  of  the  pressed 
olive,  which  is  of  use  for  hydropical  persons.  U is  called 
by  Dioscorides  Cat.  de  Re  Rust.  c.  100;  Dioscor. 

1.1,  c.  138 ; Plin.  L 15,  c.  II;  ColumcL  L 2,  c.  20;  Ori- 
bas.  Med.  Coll.  1.  14,  c.  1 ; Act  Tctrab.  1,  serin.  1 ; Paul. 
JEsfnet.  de  Re  Med.  1.  7,  c.  3, 

AMIPSSIS  (Ant.)  or  Amussium , a Carpenter's  Rule. 

A'MY  ( I.aw)  from  the  French  ami ; the  friend  or  guardian 
to  whom  an  infant  is  entrusted : prochain  amy,  the  next 
friend ; alien  amy,  a foreigner  subject  to  some  prince  who 
i son  friendly  terms. 
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AMYCHE  (Med.)  from  myAera,  to  scratch;  a su- 

perficial exulceration  or  scarification,  according  to  Hip- 
pocrates. 

AMYE'TICA  ( Med.)  stimulating  and  velli eating  medicines. 

Ctrl.  Aurel.  de  Acut.  Morb.  1.  2,  c.  6. 

AMYGDALA  (Bot.)  afotyfkXn,  so  called  because  it  has 
many  furrows ; the  almond  or  fruit  of  the  almond  tree. 
The  sweet  and  esculent  almond  is  much  inferior  in  virtue 
to  the  bitter,  which,  among  other  medicinal  qualities,  atte- 
nuates and  provokes  urine.  Theophrast.  Hitt.  Plant.  1. 2, 
c.  1 ; Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  176 ; Plin.  1. 15 ; Paul.  /Eginet.  1.  7, 
c.  12. 

AMYGDALA?  f nudum  (Anat.)  the  almonds  or  kernels  of 
the  throat,  otherwise  called  Tonsilla. 

AMYGDALA'TUM  (Med.)  an  amygdalate  or  emulsion  of 
almonds. 

AMYGD.VLEA  (Ant.)  the  same  as  Amygdale. 
AMYGDALFNUM  oleum  ( Phar .)  oil  of  almonds. 
AMY'GDALIS  similis  (Bot.)  the  Theobroma  of  Linnaeus. 
AMYGDALITES  (Bot.)  a herb  of  the  spurge  kind,  having 
the  leaf  of  the  almond.  Plin.  1.  26,  c.  8. 

AMYGDALA’D  (Min.)  the  Amygdalites  vulgaris  of  Lift* 
tutus. 

AMYGDALOIDES  (Bot.)  the  Euphorbia  paluitris  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

AMYGDALOPE'RZJCUM  (Bot.)  the  Almond  Peach. 
AMYGDA'LUM  (Ilot)  aptr/ik**,  the  fruit  of  the  Ainyg- 
dalus. 

AMYGDALUS  (ilof.)  Amygdala,  a yJk>5,  Almond-tree; 
j a tree  so  called,  from  to  tear  with  the  nails ; be- 

cause the  stone  of  the  fruit  is  furrowed  as  if  tom  with  the 
I nails,  [vide  Amygdala] 

J Amygdalus,  in  the  Linnean  system , a genus  of  plants. 
Class  12  Icosandria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved,  tubulous; 
divisions  spreading. — Cor.  of  five  petals,  oblong-ovabv— 
St  am.  f laments  shorter  by  half  than  the  corolla ; anthers 
simple. — Pi  st.  germ  roundish  ; style  simple  ; stigma 
headed. — Pkr.  a drupe  roundish,  villose ; seed  a nut 
ovate  compressed. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the — Amygdala*  Per - 
sica , the  Peach  or  Nectarine  Tree. — Amygdalus  communis , 
the  common  Almond  Tree.-—  Amygdalus  nana , Common 
Dwarf  Almond. — Amygdalus  pumih , Double-flowered 
Dwarf  Almond. 

Amygdalus  is  also  the  name  of  the  Brabeium  stelluli folium, 
and  the  Catappa  terminalis  of  Linmrus.  Raii  Hist.  Plant. 
AMYGDALYTES  (Min.)  almond- stone,  a genus  of  earths 
of  the  aggregate  order. 

Generic  Character.  The  amygdalytes  consists  of  various 
elliptical  stones  imbedded'  together,  so  as  form  on  ir- 
regular mass. 

Species.  The  species  of  this  genus  may  be  divided  into 
those  which  have  a talcose  base,  those  with  a calcareous 
base,  those  with  an  argillaceous  base,  and  those  with  a 
siliceous  base. 

A'MYLA  (Chem.)  any  sort  of  chemical  ferula.  Castell. 
Lex  Med. 

A’MYLON  (Sat.)  or  Amyl  urn,  from  «,  priv.  and  poXn, 

a mill ; because  it  is  made  without  a mill ; starch,  or  tlie 
fioecula  of  wheat,  which  is  good  for  rheum  in  the  eye*. 
Dioscor . 1.2,  c.  123 ; Plin.  H 18,  c.  7 ; Oribas.  Med.  Coll. 
L 1,  c.  17;  Act.  Tctrab.  1,  serm.  1 ; P.  AEgin.  de  Re  Med . 
1.  1,  c.  78 ; Myrcp.  de  Antid.  1.  1,  c.  425. 

A'MYON  ( Anat.)  on  epithet  for  a limb  so  emaciated  as  for 
the  muscles  to  disappear. 

A'MYRIS  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  8 Octan- 

dria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Con.  pe- 
tals spreading.— Siam,  f lament*  awlshaped ; anthers 
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oblong. — Pist.  germ  superior;  style  tluckush ; stigma 
four-cornered. — Pxa.  berry  round ish  ; seed  nut  round. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  os  the — Am yru  j 
( Ideadensis,  the  Balsam  of  (iileud-trcc. — Amyris  elemi- 
J'era , Gum  Elenii-tree. — Am  grit  opobalsamum,  Opobaha- 
mum,  Sf c.  Balsam  of  Mecca  tree. — Amyris  bauamifera,  \ 
Sweet  Amyris,  White  Candle-wood  or  Uosc-wood. — 
Amuris  t ox  if  era,  Toxicodendron,  ffc.  Poison-ash,  £c. 
Rati  Hist.  Plant, ; Ptui.  Almag . 

A'NA  (Med.)  «»«,  a term  in  prescriptions  for  each,  which  i 
is  commonly  written  A or  A A. 

Ana  (Com.)  an  Indian  coin  equal  to  a shilling  and  of  a 
penny. 

ANAB.VPTISTS  (Ecc.)  »n  heretical  sect  who  admit  none 
to  the  ordinance  of  baptism  but  such  as  can  give  an  j 
account  of  their  faith.  They  are  called  Anabaptists,  that 
is  “ Rebaptizers,”  from  rr.&,  to  baptize  again, 

because  they  tehaptize  all  before  they  join  their  commu- 
nity, that  have  already  received  baptism.  Geneb.  in  Vie-  j 
mens*  vm ; Praleol.  Doctrin.  Httret  Omn.;  Sander,  de 
Origin  it  Progress  Schumat.  Anglican. ; Spondan.  Contin.  1 
I Inrun.  Anna/.  Ann.  ]5V2. 

ANABA'SII  (///it.)  expeditious  couriers  or  messengers  men-  ' 
tioned  by  St.  Jcrom.  Adver.  Ruffin. 

ANA'BAMS  (Ant.)  «»«13*c*tf  from  to  ascend  ; the 

title  of  Xenophon's  description  of  the  younger  Cyrus*  j| 
expedition  against  his  brother. 

Anabasis  (Med.)  an  increase  of  fever  in  general.  Gal.  de  \ 
Morb.  Temp . c.  2 ; Gorr.  Dr  fin.  Med. 

Axabasis  (But. ) a plant  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which  was 
otherwise  called  etjuisdum,  or  Horse-hair.  Pi  in.  I.  26,  c.  7.  i 

Anabasis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 i 
Pentandria , Order  2 Digynia . 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  three-leaved  leaflets,  I 
roundish— Con.  fivc-pctalled. — Stam.  filaments  filiform; 
anthers  roundish. — Put.  germ  roundish ; styles  acumi- 
nate! ; stigmas  obtuse.— Pan.  berry  roundish  ; seed  single. 
Species.  The  species  are — Anabasis  aphylla , Salsnla  baeci • 
/era  seu  Kali  bacciferum,  Leafless  Anabasis,  a shrub, 
native  of  the  South-eaot  of  Europe — Anabasis  Jbliosa, 
Salsola  clavifolia,  Leafy  Anabasis,  an  annual,  native  of 
the  South-east  of  Europe — Anabasis  tamariscijblia  sou 
Kali  /ruticosum,  Tamarisk -leaved  Anabasis,  a shrub, 
native  of  Spain — Anabasis  spinosissima,  seu  Salsola  echi- 
nus, Thorny  Anabasis,  a shrub,  native  of  Alexandria — 
Anabasis  Creiacea , a perennial,  native  of  Siberia.  Linn. 
Sure.  Plant. 

ANABA'TICA  (Med.)  iunfUtn**,  a continued  fever  increas- 
ing in  malignity.  Gal.  de  Differ.  Puls.  I.  2,  c.  1 ; Gorr. 
Defin.  Med. 

ANABA'THRA  (Ant.)  from  iumSmau,  asemdoi  1.  Stepping  J 
stones  or  blocks  placed  by  the  way  side  for  mounting  or 
dismounting.  2.  Ranges  of  seats  in  the  theatres.  3.  A 
throne  in  the  palace  at  Constantinople  where  the  emperor 
used  to  sit. 

Juven.  sat.  7,  v.  16. 

IU  ijutr  eondutis  pendent  anabathra  tigiile. 

Bergier.  de  Viis . Mild.  1.  1,  sect.  39  ; Lips,  ad  Belg.  1.  2,  ! 
ep.  48. 

ANABIBA'ZON  (Astron.)  the  dragon*  head  or  Northern  j 
node  of  the  moon. 

AKA'BOLE  (Med.)  from  u*ughx)*m,  to  cast  up;  throwing  i 
any  thing  off  tlie  stomach. 

ANA'BOLE  US  (Ant ) in  the  Latin  sirator  ,*  an 

equerry  or  groom  of  the  stables ; so  called  from  his  assist- 
ing his  master  to  mount  his  horse.  Plutarch  in  Crass.}  \ 
Suidas  ; Eudath.  in  Oduss.  1.  1,  v.  155. 

AN’ABROCHPSMOS  (Med.)  from  ««,  up-  t 

wards,  and  a cord ; an  operation  for  fastening  the 


hairs  of  the  eyelids  when  offensive  to  the  eye*.  Cels,  de 
lie  Med.  1.  7,  C.  7 ; Gall.  Comm.  1,  in  Hippocrat.  de  Rat. 
I’ict. ; Paul  A-ginet.  de  Re  Med.  1.  6,  c.  IS  ; Gorr.  Defin. 
Med.;  Foes.  (Econmn.  Hippocrat. 

ANABRO'SIS  (Med.)  hrmS^eu,  from  «»«6f <*-■»,  to  con- 
sume ; a corrosion  of  the  solid  parts  by  acrid  humours. 

AN.VBULA  ( Y.ool .)  a kind  of  beast  in  Ethiopia,  having  a 
head  like  a camel,  a neck  like  a horse,  legs  like  an  ox,  and 
reddish  all  over,  with  white  spots. 

A N A C A L YPTE/R I A (Ant.)  A'r*  •Mthmpm,  from 
to  unveil ; festival*  among  the  Greeks  on  the  third  day 
alter  marriage,  when  the  bride  was  allowed  to  take  off  her 
veil  which  she  had  hitherto  always  worn.  The  present* 
made  at  that  time  to  the  bride  had  also  that  name,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Hesy chius,  the  day  was  called 
Jnl.  Pollux.  1.  3,  segm.  30  ; Harpocration  ; Ilesychius ; 
Suidas  ; Ctrl.  Rhodig.  Antio.  Led  I.  1,  c.  26. 

ANACA’MPSEROS  (Dot)  Orpine,  or  Live  Long  ; a plant 
that  grows  to  the  height  of  a foot  and  more.  It  is  of  a 
detersive  and  vulnerary  quality,  fit  for  ruptures.  The 
leaves  of  the  anacanipseros  have  a glutinous  acidity,  and 
give  a strong  red  tincture  to  blue  paper.  Plin.  1.  21, 
c.  17;  J-  Bauh.  Hid.  Plant.}  C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  J.  Tournef. 
Inst  it. } I .em.  dei  Drogues. 

ANACA'MPTICS  (Ojd.)  a species  of  optics,  otherwise 
called  catoptrics. 

ANACA'RDIOS  antidot  us  Theodotus  (Med.)  a confect  of 
warm  ingredients,  good  for  epilepsies  and  apoplexies. 
Myrep.  de  Antidot.  sect.  1,  c.  219  ; Trallian,  1.  7,  c.  10 ; 
Gorr.  Defi  Med. 

ANACA'RDINA  confedio  (Med.)  a confect  of  anacardiums. 
Mes. 

ANACA'RDIUM  (/?<rf.)  Cassa,  Cajou,  or  Cashew  tree,  froru 
*■*,  upward,  and  the  heart;  because  the  pulp  of  the 

fruit  has  a nut  growing  out  at  the  end  of  it  instead  of  its 
enclosing  the  seed.  This  is  said  to  be  hot,  dry,  and  com- 
forting to  the  vitals.  Paul.  .Lginet.  de  Re  Med.  1. 7,  c.  1 1 ; 
Gorr.  Defin.  Med. 

Anacardiu.m,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants. 
Class  9 Ennettndria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved;  leajlets 
ovate. — Cor.  pdals  five. — St  au. /laments  ten  ; anthers 
roundish.— Pi st.  germ  kidney-shaped ; style  subulate; 
stigma  small — Per.  none;  receptacle  fleshy;  seed  a nut 
kidney  shaped. 

Species.  The  only  species  are  the  Anacardium  Occident  ale, 
Pomiferi i seu  potius  Prumi/era  Indica , Acajou , Cassu- 
xrium,  Caschou  seu  Kapa-mava,  Cashew  Nut,  Cassu  or 
Acajou,  a shrub,  native  of  the  Indies.  Brown.  Hid. 
Jamaic. ; Jacyu.  Hist.  Americ. ; Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

Anacardium,  a name,  a species  of  the  Semicarpus  and  the 
Avicenna  t ament osa  of  Limueus.  J.  Bauhin.  Hist.  Plant. 
C.  Bauhin , Pin.;  Get.  Herbal / Raii  Hist.  Plant.}  PUtk. 
Almag.  Ilotan. 

Anacardium  orientate  (Bot.)  Malacca  Bean  Tree;  a plant 
from  w hich  an  oil  like  that  of  almonds  is  extracted,  which 
is  of  medicinal  virtue.  Lem.  det  Drog. 

ANACATH A'RSIS  (Med.)  k,  from  JmmmLupfum, 

to  purge  upwards ; a purgation  of  the  lungs  by  expectora- 
tion. Gal.  Com.  in  Hippocrat. „ 1.  5,  aphor.  8. 

ANACATHA'RTICA  (Med.)  from  *>**mt*if*fi,*i,  to  purge 
upwards ; a species  of  purgatives  that  promote  expectora- 
tion. 

ANACF/IA  (Ant.)  a festival  in  honour  of  Castor 

and  Pollux,  who  were  called  Anaces , *»««k  » and 

their  temple  Anaceum,  swuii*.  Jut.  Poll.  1. 1,  c.  1;  Paus. 
1.  10,  c.  ulL 

A N A C EPH A L.EO'SIS  (Rhet.)  from  dm, 

again,  and  to  rehearse;  recapitulation,  or  sum- 

ming up  of  the  heads  of  a discourse.  This  is  called,  ia 
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Latin,  coUeciio;  and  Cicero  also' speaks  of  a species  ofjl 
recapitulation  which  he  calls  enumeratio.  Cic • Brut,  c.88, 
et  Je  Inven . 1.  1,  c.  52;  Quint il.  Inst  it.  1.  6,  c.  1 ; Hermag.  ! 
wip  A«**r,  p.  26;  Apsin.  Art  Rhet . AUl.  Edit.  p.  706. 

ANACHPTES  (Min.)  the  name  of  the  gem  a da  was,  or 
Adamant,  which  is  so  called  because  it  serves  as  an  anti* 
dote,  and  expels  all  vain  fears  from  the  mind.  Plin.  I.  37, 
c.  4. 

ANACHORE'TA  (Ecc.)  from  recedo, 

an  anchoret ; a hermit,  or  one  who  secludes  himself  alto- 
gether from  the  society  of  man.  The  first  monks  were  of 
this  description,  us  St.  Paul,  the  hermit,  who,  to  avoid  the  m 
persecution,  fled  into  the  desert,  and  passed  his  days  in  I- 
religious  contemplation.  This  mode  of  life  was  frequently  j[ 
followed  until  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  of  the  Ce-  || 
nobites.  flier.  Vit.  St.  Pauf.  Eremit . «$rc. ; Allatius  de  j 
Condemn  Eccl.  Orient,  et  Occident.;  Du  Pin . Bibl.  des  Ant.  [ 
Ecclcs. 

AN ACHllE'MPSIS  [Med.)  from  «**»,  up,  and  ! 

to  hawk ; a purgation  of  the  lungs  by  means  of 
hawking.  It  is  otherwise  called  apochrempsis.  Gal.  in  t 
Hippocrat.  I.  4,  aphor.  47  ; Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

ANACHRONISM  {Citron.)  anachronism  us, 

from  time;  an  error  in  time  by  placing  an  event 

earlier  or  later  than  it  really  happened. 

ANACINE'MATA  {Ant.)  gesticulations  and 

motions  used  by  the  combatnnts  before  they  entered  the 
lists.  Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

ANA'CLASIS  (Anal.)  the  elevation  of  the  arm  so  that  the 
humerus  with  the  arm  should  appear  to  be  one  bone. 
Hippocrat.  de  Fraci.  sect.  3;  Foes.  C Econom . Hippocrat. ; 
Gorr.  De/in.  Med. 

An  acl  Asia  (/Mr/.)  a'mUawk,  reflection  ; a figure  of  speech 
which  19  understood  by  the  auditor  in  a contrary  sense  to 
what  was  intended  to  be  conveyed.  Quintilian  calls  this 
“ antnnnclasis.”  Quint.  I.  9,  c.  3 ; Raid.  Luo,  I.  1,  c*  5. 

ANACLA'STICS  (Phy.)  from  i*»«**»,  to  refract;  a species 
of  optics  which  treats  of  the  refraction  of  light. 

AN  ACLETE’IU  A (Ant  ) A'mAirsui,  from  to  pro* 

claim  ; festivals  observed  in  all  the  regal  states  of  Greece 
when  their  princes  came  of  age  to  take  the  government 
upon  themselves.  Polyb.  Hist.  1.  18,  c.  38. 

ANACLINOTALE  (.inf.)  wrestling  and 

struggling  while  the  combatants  are  on  the  ground;  a sort  ! 
of  combat  to  which  Martial  alludes. 

Mart.  1.  14,  ep.  201. 

.Yen  amo  « jui  tiaeit,  ted  tpii  tttttvmbrrt  luxit 
Lt  dicit  nnUut  4»caXjMira>.q». 

ANACLI'NTERI  A (Ant.)  pillows  among  the 

Greeks,  on  which  they  rested  their  heads.  This  sort  of 
pillow  is  called  by  Aristophanes  WuA»riy«. 

ANA'CLISIS  ( Med.)  «*«»>*«,  the  reclining  of  a sick  per- 
son. Gal.  Com.  1,  in  Hippocrat.  de  Art. ; Foes.  (Econom. 
Hippocrat.  ; Gorr.  Dcjin.  A led. 

ANACLl'SMOS  (Med.)  u»m*xirfAn,  that  part  of  a chair  on 
which  the  back  of  a sick  person  leans.  Hippocrat.  vif* 

ANACOLLE'MA  ( A/rr/. ) from  «r«*«AAis»,  to  ag- 

utinate;  topics  to  prevent  defluxions  of  humours  upon 
c eyes.  Gal.  de  Comp.  Med.  Gen.  1.6,  c.  8;  Paul.  \ 
JEginet.  1.  7,  c.  16 ; Murept-  sect.  10,  c*  3. 

AN ACOLU'PPA  (Bot.)  an  Indian  plant,  the  juice  of  which 
is  a preservative  against  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  the  Cobra 
Capella.  Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

ANACOLU'THON  ( Rhet.)  *»«*»  **/•>,  inconsequent  in,  in- 
consequence ; in  speech,  when  that  which  answers  to  the  ] 
preceding  is  not  expressed. 

ANACOAIrDE  (Med.)  a word  frequently  used  by  ] 

Hippocrates,  to  denote  restoration  of  strength  to  a patient  j 
after  an  illness.  Hippocrat.  de  Morb.  1. 2,  Ac.;  Gorr.  De/.  J 
j Med.  s Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 


ANACCyNDO  (Zool.)  the  name  of  a large  and  terrible  snake 
in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  supposed  to  be  the  same  os  the 
Boa  constrictor  of  Linnaeus. 

ANACOUPHI'SMATA  (Ant.)  a sort  of  exercise  or  gesta- 
tion among  the  ancients,  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  which 
consisted,  according  to  Madame  Dacicr,  in  leaping.  Hi]* 
pocrat.  1.  2. 

ANACCySTE  (Com.)  a sort  of  woollen  diaper  made  in  Flan- 
ders and  Holland,  after  the  manner  of  the  serges  of 
Caen. 

ANACREONTIC  verse  (Gram.)  a sort  of  verse  so  called 
after  Anacreon,  by  whom  it  was  first  used.  It  consisted 
of  three  feet,  generally  spondees  and  iambics,  sometimes 
snsprats. 

ANA'ClllSIS  (Ant.)  ifinfiets,  examination  of  witnesses. 

ANACROS1S  (Poet.)  the  name  of  a Parthian  song,  in 
which  the  combat  of  Apollo  and  the  Pythian  serpent  is  de- 
scribed. 

ANA'CTES  (Hist.)  the  title  assumed  by  the  sons  and  bro- 
thers of  the  kings  of  Cyprus,  who  administered  the  govern- 
ment while  the  latter  took  their  pleasure.  Aristot.  apud 
Harpocrat . 

ANACTO'KION  (Bot.)  the  same  ns  Gladiolus. 

ANACY'CLUS  (//of.)  frao wntmAw,  to  encircle;  a genus 
of  plunts,  Class  19  ‘Syngenesia,  Order  2 Polygamia  super  dun. 
Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common,  scales  sharp. — Cor. 
compound. — Stam.  Ji laments  five;  anther  cylindric.— 
Pi st.  germ  flatted;  style  filiform;  stigmas  in  the  flos- 
cules. — Per.  none;  seed  solitary;  receptacle  chaffy; 
chaffs  obtuse. 

Spear*.  The  species  are — Anacyclus  Creticus,  Cotula  Cre - 
lica  See.  seu  Santolinoidcs  annua,  Sfc,  Trailing  Anacyclus, 
an  annual,  native  of  Crete.— Anac;/clus  Oriental! s sen 
Chanuemelum  Orientate,  Eastern  Anacyclus,  native  of 
the  East. — Anacyclus  aureus,  Chanutmelum  luleum  sen 
aureum,  Sfc.  seu  Anthrmis  chrysanthemum , Golden-flow- 
ered Anacyclus,  an  annual  or  perennial,  native  of  the 
South  or  East  of  Europe. — Anacyclus  Valentinus.  Chry- 
santhemum valentinum,  Buphtha/mum  lanuginorum,  «$•<:. 
seu  Chanumtefum  tenui/Uium , Fine-leaved  Anacyclus, 
nn  annual,  native  of  Valentine.— Anacyclus  Alexandri- 
ans, an  annual,  native  of  Egypt*  J.  Bauhin.  Hist.  Riant.; 
C.  Bauhin.  Pin.  Theat. ; Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

ANADE'MA  (Ant.)  a kind  of  ornament  worn  by 

Grecian  women  about  their  heads.  Jui,  Poll.  Onomast. 
1.  5,  c.  16,  segm.  96. 

AN  A D END  !U  )'M  AL  ACHE  (Bot.)  the  same  as  AUhaa. 

ANADF/NDUON  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Alihtra. 

ANADE'SMA  (Afetf.)  a bandage  for  wounds. 

ANADIPLO'SIS  (Med.)  AisAfAnn;,  a reduplication  of  the 
paroxysm  of  a semitertian  fever.  GW.  de  Typis,  c.  4 ; 
Tralli an . 1.  12,  C.  2;  Gorr.  Defin , Med. 

ANADIPLCVSIS  l/Mrf.)  a repetition  at  tlie  commencement 
of  a verso  of  the  last  word  in  the  preceding ; as, 

Virg.  col.  8,  v.  55. 

- ■■■--  Sit  Titynu  Orphan, 

Orphans  in  Sylvia  — ■ 

or  of  any  word  by  way  of  emphasis,  as  in  Cicero’s  orations,. 
“ Die,  die  pi  an  ius.”  This  is  called  by  Alexan- 

der, in  his  hook,  rxnpf****.  Demet.  de  Elocut. ; Cic. 
in  Terr.  3 ; Qnintil.  Instil.  1.  9,  c.  3 ; Afexand.  mp 
apud.  Aid.  582. 

ANA'DOSIS  (Med.)  s'sArs,  a distribution  of  aliment  over 
the  whole  body.  Gal.  in  Tim.  Plat.  c.  16. 

ANADRO'ME  (AM)  a recess  of  paihs  from  the 

inferior  to  the  superior  part  of  the  body.  Hippocrat.  de 
Prerdict.  Sfc.  ; Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

ANADRO'SlOS  (AW.)  an  epithet  tor  fish  which  at  certain, 
seasons  ascend  from  the  sea  into  the  rivers,  Trallian *. 
1.  1,  c.  15, 

£ 
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ANAOYOMENE  (Ant.)  a painting,  by  ApeVlw,  of  Venn? 
coming  o ut  of  the  sea,  and  wringing  her  wet  hair,  which 
Augustus  bought  of  the  Coans,  anu  placed  in  the  temple 
of  Julius  Oetwr.  It  was  a little  defaced  in  one  place,  but 
no  painter  could  be  found  at  Home  to  repair  the  damage. 

AN /ESTH E'SI A (Med.)  from  *,  prhr.  aod«*r*w»<, 

sensation  ; an  insensibility  to  the  touch,  the  consequence 
of  disease,  particularly  the  palsy,  A ret.  de  Sign,  et  Coils. 
Ckron.  1.  1,  C.7. 

ANAGALLIDA'STRUM  (Bot.)  the  Centunculus  minimus 
of  Linmevc. 

ANAGA'LLIS  (Bot.)  ««-/*>.  A,  a plant  so  called,  *r« 

H-,  i.  e.  from  its  reviving  the  spirits.  It  was  reck- 
oned  a lenitive  that  was  very  efficacious  in  curing  inflam- 
n unions.  Dioscor.  1.  41,  c.  209 ; Ptin.  1.  25,  c.  13;  Col. 
de  Shnpl.  1.  6 ; Oribas.  Med.  Coll.  1.  1 1 ; Act.  Trtrab.  1 , 
aerm.  1 ; Paul,  ACginet.  de  Re  Med . 1.  7,  c.  S j Mur  cell  in. 
de  Med.  c.  1. 

Anagallix,  in  the  Litnttan  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class 
5 Pent  and  ria.  Order  1 Monogynia, 

Generic  Characters.  Cai..  perianth  five-parted  ; divisions 
keeled. — CoK.  wheel-shaped ; border  five-parted  ; divi- 
sions ovate. — Stam.  filaments  erect;  anthers  simple.— 
Piht.  germ  globose;  style  filiform;  stigma  capitate.— 

P E B . capsule  g lobosc;  seeds  very  many;  receptacle  globose. 
Species.  The  species  arc  cither  annuals,  as  the  AnagaUis 
arvenv.s,  Common  Pimpernel. — AnagaUis  Latifidia,  Broad- 
leovcd  Pimpernel ; or  perennials,  as — AnagaUis  monclli,  | 
Upright  Pimpernel. — AnagaUis  teueUa,  Bog- Pimpernel, 
Loose- Strife,  or  Money-Wort,  Ac,  ./.  Bauhm.  Hist. 
Plant.;  C.  Bauhin.  Pin.  Theat.  t Ger.  Herb.;  Park, 
rh  cat.  Baton. ; Raii  Hist.  Plant. ; Tourn.  Inst.  Herb.; 
Dill.  Plant.  Cat.  Giss.;  Boerh.  Ind.  Plant.;  Linn.  Sjjcc. 
Plant. 

An  ag  Ai.ua  is  also  a name  for  the  Centunculus  minimus  evol- 
vulus  et  absiuoxdes  ; the  Pyximachia  nemorum  and  nummu- 
l aria , and  the  Veronica  AnagaUis  of  Linnseus,  Raiit 
Tourn.  ^rc.— AnagaUis  aquaiica , the  Veronica  Betabungn 
and  Veronica  AnagaUis , tne  Moniia  fontana,  Pepri  port  u la, 
and  Samolus  erandi  of  Liiimeu*.  Ilauh.  Ger.  Rail,  SfC.— 

A >w gull  is  uerulea , the  Gratiola  monnicra  of  Liunvus. 
Shane. 

ANAGARGALPCTA  (Med.)  Gargamms, 

with  which  the  fauces  are  washed.  Hippocrat , de  Affect. ; 
Gorr.  Defin.  Med.;  Foes.  (Peon out.  Hippocrat. 

ANAGLY'PHA  (Ant.)  d’*yx»Q»,  from  mm  and  to 

carve  out ; vessels  or  plate,  in  asperitatem  excisa , chased, 
embossed,  or  wrought  with  the  hammer,  not  engraved. 
P/in.  1.  33,  c.  11;  ox  opera  signi , as  Virgil  calls  them. 
An.  I.  5,  v.  267. 

Asaglypiia  is  also  the  art  of  embossing. 

Asaglypiia  (Anat.)  the same  as  Calamus  script  or  ius. 

ANAGNO'STES  (Ant.)  dmyiarm,  a reader,  or  a person  in 
families  of  distinction,  whose  office  it  was  to  read  at  their 
meals.  Cic,  ad  Attic.  1.  1,  ep.  12,  &c. ; Fam.  I.  5,  ep.  9. 

ANAGO'GE  (Bibl.)  the  mystical  interpretation  of 

Scripture ; one  of  the  four  ordinary  modes  of  interpreta- 
tion, in  distinction  from  the  literal,  allegorical , and  t topo- 
logical. 

Anagoge  (Anat.)  an  efflux  of  the  blood  from  the  inferior 
parts  of  the  body,  as  from  the  breast,  Ac.  according  to 
Arctaus;  but,  as  G or  rums  thinks,  Iiipnocrates  takes  it,  in 
his  aphorisms,  for  au  expulsion  of  the  blood  from  the 
lungs.  Arct,  de  Cans,  et  Sign.  A cut.  Morb.  1.  2,  c.  2;  Gorr. 
Defin.  Med. 

ANAGOGIA  (Ant.)  WmyuyU,  an  annual  festival  in  Sicily, 
celebrated  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Mount  Eryx  in  honour  of 
Venus,  who  was  said  to  retire  with  all  the  doves  from  her 
usual  abode.  Her  return  nine  days  after  with  the  doves 
was  celebrated  by  another  festival,  entitled  **j*ymyi* 
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Catagogia.  XL  Far.  Hut.  1,  1,  c.  15;  Hist.  An.  1.4 
c.  2. 

ANAGO*GICAL  (Bill.)  or  mystical,  an  epithet  applied  to 
a mode  of  interpreting  Scripture,  [vide  .Iwagogr] 

A'NAGRAM  ( Ant.)  *•*’,(**>;.*,  anagramma;  the  change 
of  one  word  into  another  by  the  transposition  of  its  letters, 
as  Amor  into  Roma,  As  also  of  several  words,  as  from 
the  question  of  Pilate  to  our  Saviour,  Quid  est  veriuu  is 
made  the  appropriate  answer  Pst  ivr  y ui  adost. 

AN  Atilt  A 'Pi  IE  (Ant.)  «'*■*> from  mmyfmQu,  describo  ; 
an  inventory  or  commentary. 

A'NAGROS  (CTo«.)  a measure  for  grain  at  Seville,  equal 
lo  about  10+  Quarters  English  measure. 

ANAGY'RIS  (hot.)  miicyvfu,  or  »t«y»pK,  a plant,  resembling 
the  vine  in  leaf  and  branch,  which  has  a very  foetid  odour, 
whence  the  proverb  win  «»  Anagyritm  moves,  for 

one  who  brings  himself  into  trouble.  The  juice  of  the  root 
is  diaphoretic  and  digestive : the  seed  is  taken  as  an  emetic. 
Diosc.  1.  5,  c.  1*7  ; Plus.  1.  27,  c.  4 ; Snides. ; Oribas.  Med. 
Coll.  1. 1 1 ; Paul.  A'.gimeL  1.  7,  c.  3. 

A NAGY  his,  in  the  Pinnean  system,  a genus  of  plants.  Class 
10  Detundria , Order  I Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  bell-shaped ; mouth 
five-toothed,— Con.  papilianaceous ; standard  obcor- 
datc ; wings  ovate  oblong;  keel  straight. — Siam,  fila- 
ments parallel ; anthers  simple.— Pist.  germ  oblong  ; 
style  »impju ; stigma  villose. — Per.  legume  oblong  ; seeds 
six  or  more. 

Spec ia.  The  species  arc  the — Anagyrix  Jeeiida,  Stinking 
Boon-Trefoil,  a shrub,  native  of  Italy. — Anagyris  Cre - 
tica , a shrub,  native  of  Candio. — Anigyris  i nod ora , a 
shrub,  native  of  Cochin  Chino.  ./.  Bauhin.  Hist.  Plant.; 
C.  Bauhin.  Pin.  Theat. ; Ger.  Herb. ; Park.  Thcml. 
Hot  an. ; Raii  Hist,  Plant.;  Tourn.  Inst.  Herb.;  Boerh. 
Ind.  Plant.  ; Linn , Spec.  PlanL 

Anagybia  non  fortida  (But.)  the  Cytisus  laburnum  of  Lin- 
incus.  Ban  It.  Hist.  Plant. 

A'N'AL  fin  ( Ich .)  the  fin  placed  between  the  vent  and  tail, 
which  expands  perpendicularly. 

ANA'LCIME  (Mm.)  a species  of  Zeolite. 

AN ALEUT A (Ant.)  eitmXtnres,  collectanea , from  dmxlyspan, 
to  gather,  or  collect ; fragments  or  crumbs  falling  from  the 
table,  which  were  nicked  up,  and  not  swept  away,  as  the 
pavements  of  the  Roman  doors  were  too  finely  inlaid  to 
admit  of  sweeping. 

Mart.  1.  7,  ep-  20,  v.  16. 

CMigerw  tonga  turne  nee  pnl.it  dated 
AmaUeia,  quieqaid  el  caua  rtlujutrnnl. 

Rhodig.  Antiq.  Led.  1.  IS,  c.  SI  ; Tumeb.  Adter.  1.24, 
c.  33  ; Unin.  Append,  ad  Ciacon.  Triclin . ; Alex.  Gen. 
Dier.  1.  4,  c*  21. 

Analecta  (Lit.)  a name  of  modern  invention  for  collec- 
tions out  of  authors. 

ANALE'CTJE  (Ant.)  due  rs  mmxiyiHtu,  d coUigendo , i..e. 
from  collecting ; slaves  among  the  Romans,  who  nicked 
up  the  crumbs  that  fell  after  meals,  [vide  Analecta J 
AN  ALECTl'DES  (Ant.)  tS  «»*>.» yteiau,  d coUigendo,  i.  e. 

from  collecting  ; stuffed  cushions  to  lay  on  the  shoulders, 
in  order  to  make  a croaked  body  straight. 

ANALE'M M A (Ant.)  demXntupm,  from  duaxetfugion,  to  resume ; 
a planisphere,  or  projection  of  the  sphere,  on  the  plane  of 
the  meridian. 

AN ALE'NTI A ( Med.)  a species  of  Epilepsy,  proceeding 
from  affections  of  the  stomach.  Paracel.  General.  Caduc. 
tab.  5;  Johann.  Anglic.  Ros.  Anglic,  de  Epilep. 

ANALETSIA  \i Med.)  vide  AnaUntia . 

ANALE'PSIS  (A/in/.)  *m»a«vh,  from  to  recover. 

1.  The  regaining  of  strength.  2.  The  suspension  of  any 
member,  as  of  the  arm  when  hung  in  a sling.  Gal.  Comm. 
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8*  in  Hippotrmk.  de  Med . Qffte. ; Gorr.  Def.  Med.  f Foes. 
(Kconom.  llippocrat. 

ANALE'FTICS  {Med.)  dmtomrum,  from  *W **&£*»,  to  re- 
•tore  ; a spec  Leg  of  restoratives  which  serve  to  repair  the 
strength,  and  to  raise  the  depressed  spirits.  Gal.  de  Sani~ 
let.  turwl.  1.  2,  Ac. 

ANA'LOGY  (Lag.)  from  d»«,  equally,  aad  xiyw, 

called  by  Quintilian  ratio , seu pmportio,  by  Aulus  Gellius 
Convenient  in,  seu  Ratio  proportions,  the  relation  which 
things  bear,  or  are  supposed  to  bear,  to  one  another,  from 
their  resemblance  or  proportion  to  one  another,  as  iu  re- 
gard to  words  tliot  bear  an  analogy  to  each  other  ia  de- 
clension, conjugation,  Ac. ; as  if  tne  nominative  be  mains 
dolus,  the  oblique  coses  be  mail  and  doli,  malo  and  dolo ; 
but,  if  in  the  nominative,  they  arc  alike,  and  in  the  ob- 
lique cases  different,  then  it  is  not  Analogy,  but  Anomaly , 
a*  lupus  and  lewu,  which,  in  the  oblique  cases  make  tupi 
and  lr ports.  Vic.  ad  Attic.  1.  6,  ep.  8;  Varr.  de  Lat.  Lin. 
1.  9;  (fri nt.  Instil.  1.  1,  c.  4. 

Analogy  ( MfAk*)  the  comparison  or  proportion  of  numbers 
or  magnitudes  one  to  another,  thus,  as  4 is  to  2,  so  is  8 to  i. 

ANA'LOGLSM  (Log.)  ***A*yur^.at,  from  is>*x*Yi*,  Ratioci* 
nation,  or  investigation  of  things  by  the  analogy  they  bear 
to  one  another,  as  the  judging  of  diseases,  by  the  likeness 
of  their  appearance,  or  of  their  causes. 

ANALOGOUS  Term  (Log.)  Vox  analoga,  seu  Analogicum  ; 
a term  applied  to  two  different  objects,  from  some  certain 
analogy  or  resemblance  which  they  bear  to  one  another, 
as,  in  speaking  of  pictures,  they  may  be  called  the  Kina, 
Queen,  Ac.  meaning  the  picture  of  the  King.  Such  words 
are  in  Rhetoric  said  to  be  metaphorical. 

ANA'LYSIS  (Lor.)  muimm,  resolutio , from  ***>&*,  to  re- 
solve ; the  unfolding  any  matter,  so  as  to  discover  its  com- 

Knition,  as  when  one  proceeds  from  universal#  to  porticu- 
a,  by  the  help  of  certain  media  or  premises,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  Synthesis  or  composition  adopted  in  Gram- 
mar, which  proceeds  from  particulars,  as  letters,  syllables, 
&c.  up  to  generals,  which  are  sentences : whence  the 
logical  treatise  of  Aristotle  is  termed  Awilytica. 

Analysis  (Math.)  the  resolution  of  problems,  which  is  of 
two  kinds.  Ancient  and  .Modern. — Ancient  Analysis  is  the 
proceeding  from  the  thing  sought,  as  taken  for  granted, 
tltrough  all  its  conaeouences,  to  something  really  known, 
which  is  opposed  to  tne  Synthesis,  or  composition,  which 
takes  tor  grunted  that  which  is  found  in  the  last  step  of  the 
analysis ; and,  proceeding  by  a backward  course  ot  deduc- 
tion, arrives  at  what  was  taken  for  granted,  or  the  first  step 
of  the  Analysis.  Euclid’s  Data  afford  the  best  examples  of 
the  Ancient  Analysis. — Modern  Analysis  is  the  resolution 
of  problems  by  reducing  them  to  equatiocs  by  the  help  of 
symbolical  characters.  This  is  divided,  with  respect  to 
its  object,  into — Analysis  of  Finites,  which  is  otherwise 
colled  Algebra. — Analysis  of  Infinites , of  which  fluxions 
and  the  differential  calculus  form  the  principal  parts. — 
Analysis  of  Powers,  which  is  the  same  as  Evolution. — 
Analysis  of'  Curve  lines,  which  shows  their  constitution, 
properties,  &c. 

Analysis  [Cfaw.)  the  decomposition  of  bodies,  as  vege- 
tables, minerals,  Ac.  «o  as  to  discover  their  component 
parts,  which  is  effected  either  by  fire,  as  in  general  cases, 
or  by  menstrua,  as  in  the  case  of  bodies  compounded  of 
several  substances,  which  may  be  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine, 
water,  and  the  like. 

Analysis  (4 not.)  the  dissection  of  the  human  body,  which 
is  so  called  in  lieu  of  the  more  fumilar  term  anatomy. 
A'NALYST  ( Math.)  one  who  adopts  the  Analytical  method  ; 
also  the  title  of  a treatise,  by  Bishop  Berkeley,  on  the  doc- 
trine of  Fluxions. 

ANALYTICS  (Log.)  ***Mm**,  the  books  of  Aristotle  for 
the  resolving  of  arguments,  [vide  Analysis] 


AXA-M  A'LLA  ( Rot.)  a species  of  Brasil i an- tree,  from  the 
leaves  of  which  a decoction  may  be  made. 

ANAMNE'SIS  (khet.)  lp*t***r*<*  an  eaumccalkm  of  the 
things  treated  of,  before  which  is  a sort  of  recapitulation. 
Aristnt.  1.  .'i,  c.  19. 

AN  A M N E'STIC  A (Med.)  from  m**f**lUf*mt  to  remind;  me- 
dicines to  improve  the  memory. — Anomnestica  Signa,  com- 
memorative signs  which  discover  the  preceding  state  of 
the  body. 

ANAMORPHOSIS  (Per.)  the  represen-  Fig.  I , 
tation  of  some  image,  either  on  a plane  D C 

or  a curve  surface,  deformed  or  distorted ; 
but  which,  in  another  point  of  view, 
shall  appear  regular,  and  drawn  in  just 
proportion.  Tims,  suppose  the  square 
ABC  1)  to  be  drawn,  divided  into  a 
number  of  small  squares  or  areolas,  as 
in  the  annexed  diagram,  jig.  1,  within 
which  may  be  drawn  the  image  to  be  A U 

distorted.  This  is  called  the  cm-  Fig.  2. 

ticular  prototype.  Then  I©  produce 
an  anamorphosis  let  ah,  as  infg.  2, 
be  drawn  equal  to  A B,  and  divided 
into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts 
as  the  prototypo  A B,  and  erect  at 
the  middle  point  E,  the  perpendi- 
cular E V,  as  also  V S,  perpendicu- 
lar to  E V making  E h.  so  much 
longer  and  V S so  much  shorter,  as 
it  is  intended  that  the  image  shall  be 
so  much  the  more  distorted.  Front 
each  of  the  points  of  division  draw 
right  lines  to  the  point  V,  also  the 
right  line  n S,  and,  lastly , through  the 
points  e,  e,f  g,  Ac.  parallel  line*  to 
a h,  then  will  abed  he  the  space 
called  the  eratieuhr  retype,  in  which 
the  monstrous  projection  is  to  be 
drawn. 

ANA'NAS  (Hot.)  n plant  called  the  Brazil  Yayanna  or  Tine 
apple;  the  fruit  of  which  is  reckoned  astringent.  This 
plant  is  claused  by  Linnanis  under  the  Bromelia. 

ANANCA^'ON  (Rkrt.)  m**y* i**,  necessarium  / a figure  in 
rhetoric  by  which  only  necessary  things  are  expressed  to 
the  rejection  of  oil  ornaments  ; it  is  properly  the  dry  style 
as  opposed  to  the  r • the  4 Flowery  style.’  Aristot. 

Rhet.  1.3,  c.  1S|  T)io*tys.  Jud.  Thncyd.  c.22;  Cic.  de  Oral. 
C.  21;  Plat,  in  Cat. ; QuinsiJ . Instil.  1.  9,  c.  3;  Until. 
Lvp.  1.  I,  c.  20;  Vfp.  Prologem.  ad  Demostk.  Aristid. 
w*>.  Ary.  Aid.  p.6.58. 

ANANCHITIS  (A/iw.)  a sort  of  gem  by  which  the  images 
or  visions  of  the  gods  are  said  to  be  worked  in  hydromancy. 
Plin.  \.  37,  c-  11. 

ANA'NES  (Mm.)  a term  for  the  modes  and  tones  in  the 
Greek  church. 

AXA'NDRIA  ) a specie*  of  the  Tussilago  of  Linmeus. 

ANANTA1NFDOTON  sWwnshrit,  a figure  of 

speech  in  which  some  part,  as  the  apodosis,  for  example, 
is  understoood,  S»  ft*  rswjSS  « cujmi,  * Sin  conatus  ille  rente 
successerit,*  skWcrt,  * hone  eat,  which  is  the  apodosis  here 
understood,  Schot,  in  Thucid . 1.  3. 

ANA'PALIN  (Med.)  ***n*M*,  on  the  contrary  side,  op- 
posed to  Cataxin,  ns?*^,  on  the  same  side ; applied  fre- 
quently, by  Hippocrates,  to  the  transmutation  and  fluxes 
of  tli e humours.  Gorr.  Dcf.Mcd.;  Foes.  (Kconom.  Hip- 
noermt. 

ANA  P.f/STUS  (Gram.)  Annpegt ; a metrical  foot, 

having  the  two  first  short  and  last  long  ( y * * ),  the  con- 
trary of  a Dactylc,  as  vtii/***.  It  is  derived  from  ***** i#-, 
to  reverberate,  because  it  reverberates  the  dactylc  with 
r 2 
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its  own  sound.  Quint il.  Instil.  I.  9,  c.  4 ; Hcephest.  En~  j 
chyrid. ; Did.  1.  1,  c.  16. 

A N A P/E'STIC  verse  (Grom.)  what  consists  mostly  of  Ana-  j 
psits. 

ANA PHONE'SIS  (Afcd.)  a species  of  exercise 

strongly  recommended  by  the  ancient  physicians. 

AXA'PHOK  A (Gram.)  **»Qqis,  a figure  in  rhetoric  when 
the  same  word  is  repented  at  the  beginning  of  every  verse, 
or  member  of  a sentence,  as 
Virg . Hi  log.  I.  4,  v.  58. 

Pttn  Mi*m  Arcadia  wvrum  tijudiet  errtet 
Pan  iiiam  Arcadid  Jicu I m judiet  rict  urn. 

According  to  Demetrius  it  comprehends  the  Epanophoram 
the  Asyndeton,  and  the  Homoestuleuton.  Demct.de  Flocut. 

§ 141  ; Hcrmogen . *t ft  At-r  ; Long,  dr  Sub.  1.  20,  c.  1. 

Anaphora  (Asiron.)  an  ascension  or  rising  of  the  twelve  ] 
signs  of  the  zodiac  from  the  East  to  the  \\  e*t  by  tlic  daily  ! 
course  of  the  heavens.  Finnic. 

A N A PH  RODI'SI  A {Med.)  from  *,  priv.  and 

uffiLrm,  venemts  ; impotentia  venerea. 

A N A PH  RCKM ELI  (Med.)  from  «’•«,  d<prc,  froth,  and  pt*<, 
honey ; despumated  honey,  wliich  will  no  longer  froth 
when  boiled. 

AN.VPLASI8  (Surg.)  'sc^rxwrn,  reformation  ; the  replacing 
n fractured  bone  as  it  was  before  it  was  broken. 

AN APLERO'SIS  (<$«?£ ) ’AmrJaifm-H,  the  restoring  of  de- 
ficiencies. Gal.  de  Dynam . lib.  ascript. 

ANAPLEROTICS  (S*r£.)  from  to  fill  up;  a 

species  of  medicines  which  tend  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  flesh  in  wounds.  Gal.  de  Dynam.  lib.  ascripi. 

AKAI'LElfSIS  (A/n/.)  ven,  the  exfoliation  or  rotting 
away  of  the  bones  from  a redundance  of  humours.  Hip- 
pocrat.  de  Fract.  SfC. ; F.rot.  Lex.  Hippocrai, ; Paul. 
/EgineL  de  Re  Med.  1.  6,  c.  107 ; Gorr.  DeJ.  Med.  / Foes, 
t. Econom . Hippocrat. 

ANAPNEU'SlS  (A/in/,)  from  to  respire; 

u respite  from  pain.  Aret.  de  Cur . Acut.  Morb.  1.  2,  c.  1 ; 

Foe t.  (Econom.  Hiimncmt. 

AN APODOPHY'LLlJM  (Hot.)  the  Podophyllum  peUatum 
of  Linr.fpus. 

ANA'ltAPHE  (Swr».)  *** retraction  of  the  upper 
eyelid  when  relaxed.  Act.  Tetrab.  2,  serm.  3,  c.  69. 

ANA'RCHI  {.-/«/.)  «»*«?*  ; on  epithet  applied  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  four  supernumerary  days  in  their  year,  in 
which  they  had  no  magistrates. 

A'NARCHY  (Pclit.)  ‘AfMfxj*,  ubi  null  us  imjterat , i.  c.  the 
condition  of  a city,  commonwealth,  or  state  without  a head 
or  sovereign,  ns  **  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel,  but  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own 
eyes.** 

AN.VRIIICAS  (Irh.)  Wolffish;  a genus  of  animals;  Class 
Pisces , Order  Apodal. 

Generic  Characters.  Head  blunt. — Gil l -membrane  seven-  : 
rayed. — Body  roundish. — Caudal  Jin  distinct. 

Species.  The  species  are — Anarhicas  lupus,  Ravenous  j 
Wolf- fish. — Anarhicas  minor , Lesser  Wolf-fish. — Anar- 
hicas  pantherinus,  Panther  Wolf- fish. 

ANAKUHEGNl'MIA  (Med.)  or  Anarrhexis , from  *»*, 
again,  and  fny*vt*4t  to  break ; a fresh  fracture  or  opening 
of  a wound. 

ANAUKHPNON  (Rot.)  vid e Antirrhinum. 

ANARRHCE'A  (Med.)  liwicpjw*,  a flux  of  humours  from 
the  inferior  parts  upwards.  CasteU.  Lex.  Med. 

ANA  HR  1 10*1*1  A (Med.)  from  *»«,  and  first,  to 

move  or  creep ; a tendency  of  the  humours  to  verge  up- 
wards. Hippocrai.  de  Humor.  ; Gorr.  Defin.  Med.  ; Foes. 
(Econom.  Hippocrat. 

ANA'RTHROf  (Med.)  an  epithet  used  by  Hippocrates  for 
n people  of  Scythia,  so  fat  and  bloated  that  they  were 
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•staff fu,  i.  e.  their  joints  were  not  discernible.  Hippocrat. 
de  Acr. 

ArKAS  (Or.)  a genus  of  animals;  Class  Avcs,  Order  Anseres. 
Generic  Characters.  Bill  convex,  obtuse. — Tongue  fringed. 
Three  fore-toes  connected. 

Species.  Thi§  genus  consists  of  three  divisions,  which  arc 
distinguished,  in  English,  by  the  names  of  the  Swan, 
the  tioose,  and  the  Duck.  The  most  remarkable  species 
under  each  of  these  divisions  arc  the  following;  namely— 
Anas  eygttus,  the  Wild  Swan. — Anas  olor , in  French 
le  Cygur,  the  Tame  Swan. — Anas  ansrr,  in  French 
VOyc  privet , the  Grey  Lag  Goose,  or  Common  Wild 
Goose. — Anas  segetum,  the  Bean  tioose. — Anas  cry - 
thronus,  the  liemucle  Goose. — Anas  bemicla,  in  French 
le  ( Varan/  or  les  Canes  de  Slcr,  Brent  Goose. — Anas 
snolli'tima , the  Eider  Duck. — Anas  spectabilis,  in  French 
le  Canard  h fete  grist , the  King  Duck. — Anns  nigra , 
in  French  la  Mae  reuse,  the  Bluck  Diver  or  Scoter. — 
Anns  mnrila,  in  French  le  petit  Morillon  rayf,  the  Scaup. 
— Anas  taduma,  in  French  la  tadome , the  Shield-drake, 
or  Borough  Duck. — Anas  boschas,  in  French  le  Canard 
domeslique , the  Mallard  or  Common  Wild  Duck.— 
Anas  clypcata,  in  French  le  Souclui,  the  Shoveler.— 
Anas  acuta,  in  French  le  Canard  d longue  queue,  the 
Sea- Pheasant,  Cracker,  or  Pintail. — Anas  penelope,  the 
Wigcon. — Anas  strejiera,  in  French  le  Chineau,  live 
Cuuwall  or  Gray. — Anas  querquedula,  in  French  la 
Sarcelle,  the  Gargnney. — Anas  crecea , in  French  la 
petite  Sarcelle , the  Teal.  Delon.  Hist.  des.  Ors. ; Gessn. 
de  Aw  Sat./  IVUlough . Omith. ; Raii  Synop.;  Drisson. 
Or  nit  h.j  I Jim.  System.  Nat. 

ANASA'RCA  (Med.)  from  «»*,  and  c«f|,  flesh;  a 

species  of  dropsy,  in  which  the  flesh  is  puffed  up.  This  is 
called  araroput  by  Hippocrates,  and  **T*e^m*  by  Heracles 
Tarentinus,  according  to  Csliut  Aurelianus.  Gal.  Comm. 
3.  in  Hippocrat.  de  Acut.  Morb.  / Aret.  de  Sig.  et  Cans. 
Acut.  Morb.  L 2,  C.  I ; Ctrl.  Aurelian . de  Acut.  Morb.  1. 3,  c.8; 
Trail  tan.  1.  9,  c.  2;  Act.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  5,  c.  6.  This 
disease  is  placed  a.>n  genus  by  Cullen,  under  the  Class 
CtichecitT,  Order  Intumcscentue. 

Anasarca  (Hot.)  the  dropsy  in  plants,  from  an  excess  of 
water  or  rain. 

AN  ASCIION  A'DI  (Dot.)  the  Elaphantupus  scaber  of  Lin- 
naus. 

ANA'SPASIS  (Med.)  a contraction  of  the 

stomach.  Hippocrat.  de  Prist.  Median. 

ANA'SSA  (Dot  ) the  Dromelia  ananas  of  Linmcus. 

ANAS! A'L TICS  (Med.)  from  variAA#,  to  contract;  re- 
stringent  or  stymie  medicines. 

AN  A'STASIS  (Med ) « from  a’fr*/»f,  to  rise  up;  is 
used  by  Hippocrates  to  signify  a migration  of  humours, 
when  expelled  from  one  part  they  are  obliged  to  go  to  an- 
other. Hiftpocr . de  F.pidem,  sect  7 ; Gorr.  Defn.  Med.  / 
Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

ANASTA'I  ICA  (Dot.)  ■>ar«m«,  from  >>1^1,  to  rise  up,  or 
revive;  a plant  so  called  from  its  quality  of  reviving  in 
water. 

Anvstatica,  in  the  Li nnean  system , is  a genus  of  plants. 
Class  15  Telradynamia , Order  1 Siliculosa , in  English,  the 
Rose  of  Jericho. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved;  leaflets 
ovate,  oblong.- — Colt,  tetrapelalous ; petals  roundish. — 
Stam.  f laments  six  ; anthers  roundish. — Pist.  gems 
bifid;  style  subulate;  stigma  capitate. — Per.  silicic  very 
short ; seeds  solitary'. 

Species . The  species  are,  Anastatica  hierochuntica , Thlaspi 
Rosa  de  Hiericho .dictum,  seu  Rosa  Hierochuntea,  Com- 
mon Anastatica,  or  Rose  of  Jericho,  an  annual,  native 
of  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. — Anastatica  syriaca , Du - 
nias  syriaca , Myogram  rostra/um,  Thlaspi , Ac.  seu  Rosa 
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hierocontea , &c.  Syrian  Anastatica,  native  of  Syria.  C. 
Bauhin  Pin.  Theat. ; Ilaii  Hist.  Plant. ; A /or*  Hitt. 
Plant. ; Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

ANASTOlCHEIO'SIS  {Chen.)  *l*ru,  from  «*•  anil 

an  dement ; re-clcmcntiition,  or  the  resolution  of 
the  solids  and  fluids  into  their  first  elements.  Gal.  de 
Syntpf.  Cans.  1.3,  c.2;  dorr.  Dtf.  Med.;  Cat l ell.  Lex.  Med. 

ANASTOMOSIS  {Med.)  dmeifuirts,  from  *•*  and  c*j**w,  to 
close  the  mouth;  1.  An  opening  of  the  mouths  of  the 
vessels  for  the  discharge  of  any  fluid,  as  the  menses,  which 
are  discharged  by  A nnstomosis  into  the  uterus.  2.  The  in- 
osculation of  the  arteries  and  veins,  i.  e.  their  running  into 
one  another.  Hippocrat.  de  Mul.  1.  1 ; Celt,  de  lie  Med. 
1.  4,  c.  4 ; Gal.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  5;  Cal.  Auret.  de  Pant. 
Passion.  L 3,  c.  10;  Gorr.  Defin.  Med.;  Poet,  (Econom. 
Hippocrat. 

Anastomosis  (Z?oM  a similar  process  of  the  juices  in  ve- 
getable as  of  the  fluids  in  animal  bodies,  [vide  Anas- 
tomosis] 

AN  ASTOMOTICA  {Med.)  ; a species  of  ape- 

ritive medicines,  [vide  Anastomosis] 

ANAfSTROPHE  ( Tibet .)  from  ** * and  «• ftf*,  to 

turn  a figure  of  speech  by  the  inversion  of  words  as  Ita- 
Uam  contra,  which,  according  to  Quintilian,  is  reckoned  a 
species  of  solecism,  (luintil.  G . lust  it.  Orator.  1.  1,  c.  5 ; 
Aristid.  X*y.  Aid.  p.  G58. 

ANA'STROUS  signs  { Astron .)  a name  given  to  the  duodeca- 
tomorin,  or  the  twelve  portions  of  the  ecliptic,  which  the 
signs  anciently  possessed,  bul  which  they  have  since  de- 
serted hy  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

A NAT  A {Com.)  or  Anotto,  a sort  of  red  dye  brought  from 
the  West  ladies,  which  is  used  in  Englund  for  colouring 
cheese. 

ANATiVSE  ( Min.)  the  Titanum  ruthila  of  Linnaeus. 

ANATA'SIS  {Med.)  from  an  extension  of 

the  body  upwards.  Galen.  Quid Jit  Med. 

ANATES  {Med.)  a disease  of  the  anus. 

ANATHE'MA  {Ant.)  from  to  set  apart, 

dedicate,  or  devote  to  a sacred  purpose ; on  offering  made 
to  any  God,  and  laid  up  in  the  temple.  Poll.  Onomast. 
1.  1,  c.  1,  segm.  27. 

Aka'tiiema  (£cc.)  dwtipu,  from  to  remove  from 

others,  as  something  set  apart  and  devoted ; a sentence  of 
excommunication,  by  which  a person  was  either  cut  off 
from  all  communion  with  the  faithful,  as  was  the  practice 
among  the  Hebrews,  and  after  them  of  the  Christians ; or 
else  of  being  devoted  to  death  and  utter  destruction,  as 
was  frequently  practised  among  the  Hebrews,  in  the  case 
of  the  Canaanitish  cities,  of  Achan  and  others ; and  in 
some  instances,  as  of  Codrus  and  Curtins,  among  the 
heathens,  who  made  a voluntary  devotion  of  themselves, 
which  was  the  same  as  anathematizing  themselves,  that  is, 
setting  themselves  apart  for  some  exclusive  object. 

ANA'THHON  (Mm.)  a fossil  which  vegetates  on  rocks,  in 
the  form  of  a white  stony  moss. 

ANATilYMIA'SIS  (Med  ) from  to  fumigate,  sig- 

nifies evaporation. 

ANATOCISM  (Cons.)  rp**,  usurious  interest,  or  com- 
pound interest  for  monies  lent. 

ANATOMY. 

ANATOMY,  from  to  dissect,  or  cut 

asunder ; is  the  separation  of  the  parts  of  an  animal  body, 
so  as  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of  the  component  parts. 
The  word  anatomy  is  commonly  applied  to  the  dissection 
of  a human  subject  in  a healthy  state,  in  distinction 
from  morbid  anatomy , or  the  anatomy  of  diseased  sub- : 
jects,  and  comparative  anatomy , or  the  dissection  of  ani- 
mals. The  body  is  composed  of  solids  and  fluids,  and  is 
generally  divided  into  the  Head,  Trunk,  and  Extremities. 


Tie  Solids. 

The  solids  consist  of  fibres,  or  small  filaments,  which  differ 
in  their  degree  of  hardness  or  elasticity.  They  are  di- 
vided into  integumenta,  the  Integuments ; ossa , the 
Rones;  cartilagines,  Cartilages;  ligament  a , Ligaments; 
membmua,  the  Membranes ; vasa,  the  Vessels ; muscuii, 
the  Muscles;  nerri,  the  Nerves  $ and  glandula,  the 
Glands. 

Integuments  are  the  coverings  of  the  whole  body,  com- 
prehending the — Epidermis , Cuticle  or  Skurfskin,  which 
is  the  outermost. — llcte  niucosum,  a net- work  immediately 
under  the  epidermis. — Cutis  vera , the  real  Skin,  which 
retains  mid  curries  off  all  the  humours  of  the  body.— 
Corpus  adijmium,  seu  Mem  bran  a adiposa,  tiie  Fat,  a cel- 
lulur  substance,  containing  an  unctuous  juice.  To  the 
above  may  be  added — Capillus,  the  Hair,  which  consists 
of  cellular  filaments,  and  is  denominated  the  Beard,  Eye- 
lashes, &*c.  according  to  the  place  in  which  it  grows, 
[vide  Hair]— Unguis,  the  Noils,  which  are  homy  sub- 
stances. 

Bones  are  hard  and  brittle  substances,  composed  of  la- 
mella, or  plates,  lying  upon  one  another,  and  joined  to- 
gether by  transverse  fibres.  They  are  covered  with  an 
exquisitely  sensible  vascular  membrane,  called  the  peri- 
osteum, which  on  the  cranium,  or  skull,  is  called  thepe- 
ricranium.  On  the  surface  of  the  bones  are  both  emi- 
nences and  cavities.  'The  eminences  are  called  Pro- 
cesses. which  are  of  two  sorts,  namely,  the  epiphysis 
and  the  apophysis.  The  epijdtyses,  or  appendices,  are,  os 
it  were,  parts  added  to  the  bone;  the  apophyses  are  set 
upon  or  growing  to  a large  bone,  so  as  to  make  one,  as 
the  nasal  apophysis. 

Processes  have  different  names,  according  to  their  figure. 
A process  like  a ball  is  called  caput,  the  Head  ; when 
flattened,  condyle  ; the  narrow  part  of  the  process  cervix, 
the  Neck.  A rough  process  is  a Tuberosity ; and  one 
terminating  with  a sharp  point  corona  which,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  other  substances,  is  termed  mastoid,  sty- 
loid, an  choroid,  spinal,  Sec.  Long  ridges  are  called 
spina,  the  sides  of  which  are  labia , Lips.  Processes 
which  form  the  brims  are  supercilia. 

The  cavities  and  depressions  of  bones  are  of  two  sorts, 
namely — Glena,  which  ore  narrow  and  shallow,  and — 
Cotyla,  which  are  deep  and  wide.  These  are  subdi- 
vided into — Pits , or  small  roundish  holes — Furrow,  or 
long  narrow  channels— Xitchcs,  or  Notches,  small  branches 
in  tne  bones — Sinuosities , broad  but  superficial  depres- 
sions— Fossa,  large  deep  cavities — Sinuses,  still  larger 
cavities,  within  the  substance  of  the  bone  itself — Fora- 
mina, Holes  through  the  body  of  the  bone.  The  in- 
ternal structure  of  the  bones  consists  of  cells,  filled  with 
a fluid  fat,  called  Marrow,  that  is  contained  in  Follicles. 

The  juncture  of  the  bones  with  each  other  is  called  Arti- 
culation, from  the  articulun,  or  Joint,  ut  the  ends  of  the 
bones.  This  is  of  two  kinds,  namely  — Articulation,  pro- 
perly so  called*,  and  symphysis,  Connection.  Articula- 
tion is  either  diar/hrosis,  or  Separated  Articulation,  and 
synarthrosis,  or  Conjoined  Articulation.  Diarthrosis  is 
subdivided  into  enarthrosis,  or  the  Ball  and  Socket,  when 
a large  head  is  received  into  a deep  cavity ; arthrodia , 
when  a round  head  is  received  into  n small  cavity  ; gyn- 
glimus , when  a bone  receives,  and  is  received  into  an- 
other bone  — Synarthrosis  is  the  fixing  of  two  bones  to- 
gether without  motion,  which  is  of  two  kinds,  namely 

by  ingrailing,  or,  as  the  joiners  call  it,  dovetailing, 
which  is  termed  sutura,  a Suture,  and  by  a junction  on 

a more  extended  surface,  which  was  tensed  harmonia. 

Symphysis,  or  Connection,  is  that  species  of  articulation 
which  takes  place  through  the  medium  of  another  body ; 
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this  is  either  synchrondrosi s,  a Cartilaginous  Connection  ; I 
syneurosis,  h Ligamentary  Connection  ; or  sussarcosis , a | 
neshy  Muscular  Connection.  [Title  Pi.  7,  fig.  1,  2,  aad 
the  article  Bone] 

Cartrtt iges  are  smooth  white  substances,  which  are  harder 
than  all  the  other  solid  parts  of  the  body,  except  the 
bones.  They  are  covered  with  a membrane  called  the 
nerrehondium. 

Ligaments  ore  close  compacted  fibrous  substances.  The 
figntnents  at  the  joint  are  called  Capsular,  because  they 
retain  m consular,  or  bags,  the  mucilaginous  liquor  called  ^ 
rynoTTiT,  with  which  the  joints  are  kept  moist. 

The  Muscle  is  a bundle  of  fleshy  or  tendinous  fibres,  con- 
sisting of  the  Belly  or  Body,  which  is  the  fleshy  part ; 
the  Head  and  the  Tail,  which  are  the  tendinous  parts ; 
these  are  otherwise  called  aponeuroses  or  tendons.  The 
head  is  fixed  on  the  immoveable  joint  called  the  Origin, 
and  the  tail  on  the  port  to  be  moved,  called  the  Inser- 
tion. The  membranes,  in  which  the  muscles  are  en- 
closed, are  called  r aginte  or  sheaths.  As  the  motions 
of  the  human  body  are  performed  by  means  of  the 
muscles,  they  derive  their  names  mostly  from  their 
office  ; as  the  abductor,  elevator,  flexor,  extensor,  Ac. 
[vide  Muscle]  When  muscle*  act  in  opposite  directions 
they  arc  called  Antagonists;  but  when  several  concur 
rn  the  same  motion  they  are  termed  congeneres.  [vide 
PI.  7.  fig.  •*,  5,  6] 

Membranes  are  expanded  substances  of  a pliable  texture, 
and  fitted  to  serve  tn  coverings  for  other  parts  of  the 
body,  as  the  skin,  peritoneum,  pleura , dura  mater , Ac. 

The  vessels  arc  ducts  or  canals,  composed  of  membranes, 
the  strata  of  which  are  called  tumor  or  Coats.  They  j 
may  be  divided  generally  into  Blood  Vessels  and  Ab- 
sorbents. Blood-Vessels,  so  calkd  because  they  serve 
to  circulate  the  blood  through  the  body,  ore  cither 
artcriit,  Arteries,  or  venrr,  Veins ; the  former  of  which  , 
convey  the  blood  from  the  heart,  and  the  latter  return  i 
it  to  the  heart,  [vide  Artery  and  Vein']  The  arteries 
have  a beating  motion,  calico  the  Pulse,  which  the  veins 
have  not.  This  pulsation  arises  from  what  is  termed 
the  systole  and  diastole,  i.  c.  the  dilatation  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  heart,  [vide  PI.  7,  fig.  fl] 

Absarbmls,  so  called  from  their  absorbing  any  fluid  and 
carrying  it  to  the  blood,  are  the  vasa  lactea,  the  Lac- 
teal* ; vasa  lymphatica,  the  Lymphatics ; together  with 
their  common  trunk,  the  Lacteal  Sac  and  Duct.  The 
Lacteals  absorb  the  chyle  and  the  Lymphatics  the 
lymph.  The  lacteal  Sac,  or  reeeptacuhsm  chyfi,  serves, 
as  its  name  denotes,  to  retain  the  chyle,  and  sends  it  by 
the  Thoracic  Duct  through  the  whole  body.  The  I 
lymphatics,  with  the  lacteals  of  the  intestines,  form  j 
what  is  called  the  Absorbent  System.  Most  vessels  are  ] 
parted  off  into  branches,  which  are  again  split  into 
smaller  branches  or  ramification*,  the  last  or  smallest 
extremities  of  which  are  termed  canillary, 

Serves  are  long  w hite  medullary  corcF,  springing  from  the 
cerebrum  or  Brain  and  Spinal  Marrow,  whence  they  are 
generally  distinguished  into  the  cerebral  ar.d  spinal 
nerves.  The  cerebral  are  subdivided  into  the  olfactory, 
optic,  auditory,  Ac.  nerves,  according  to  their  use.  [vide 
Arrrc]  They  go  out  in  bundles  or  parrs,  and  are  after- 
wards distributed  by  branches , ramifications,  and  fila- 
ments, over  every  part  that  is  endowed  with  sensibility. 
In  several  places  the  nerves  cmnmimicate  with  each 
other,  which  communication  is  called  a plexus  ; in  other 
places  they  unite  into  Knots,  called  gang/i<ms.  [vide 
PI.  8,  fig.  2] 

Glands  are  secretory  vessels,  composed  of  all  the  different 
sorts  of  vessels,  enclosed  in  a membrane,  and  serving  to 
secrete  some  fluid.  As  to  their  fabric,  they  arc  conglo- 


bate or  simple,  conglomerate  or  compound.  A*  to  their 
contents,  mucous,  sebaceous,  lymphatic,  stdival,  lachry- 
mal, Ac. 

Fluids. 

The  fluids  of  the  body  are  those  humours  or  juices  which 
serve  cither  to  sustain  life  or  preserve  the  frame  iu  a 
healthy  state.  The  principal  of  these  are  sanguis,  tbo 
Blood  ; chylus,  the  Chyle;  lympha,  the  lymph  ; and  bills, 
the  Bile. 

Blood  is  a red  homogeneous  fluid,  of  a saltish  taste,  a 
somewhat  urinous  smell  and  glutinous  consistence, 
which  circulates  in  the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins. 

Chyle,  a milk-like  liquor,  secreted  in  the  lacteal  vessels, 
by  digestion,  from  the  chyme  or  indigested  mass  of  food 
that  passes  from  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum.  Tlie 
chyle  is  that  fluid  substance  from  which  the  blood  it 
formed. 

Lymph,  a liquid  contained  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  has  a 
fatuous  smell,  no  taste,  and  a crystalline  colour : its  use  it 
to  return  the  superfluous  nutritious  jelly  from  every  part, 
and  to  mix  it  with  the  chyle  in  the  thoracic  duct,  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  nutriment  to  the  animal. 

But,  a bitter  fluid,  secreted  in  the  glandular  substance  of 
the  liver.  In  a healthy  state  it  is  a yellow-green  colour, 
and  of  the  consistency  of  thin  oil.  Its  principal  use  is 
to  separate  the  chyle  from  the  chyme,  with  which  k 
mixes  in  the  duodenum. 

To  the  above  might  be  added  pituita.  Phlegm;  saliva. 
Spittle;  mucus;  lachrynue , Tears;  sndor.  Perspiration; 
urina.  Urine;  menses ; lac.  Milk;  and  semen;  which 
are  all  excretions  from  the  blood,  uml.  in  a healthy 
state,  pass  off  from  the  body  at  particular  periods, 
of  which  more  may  be  found  under  their  respective 
heads. 

Of  these  component  parts,  in  different  proportions,  are 
formed  the  three  principal  divisions  of  the  body  before 
mentioned,  namely,  the  Head,  the  Trunk,  and  the  Ex- 
tremities. 

THS  HEAD. 

The  head  consists  of  caput,  the  Head,  properly  so  called, 
and  cervix,  the  Neck.  The  parts  of  the  neau  are  extern 
ml  or  intemul. 

External  Paris  of  the  Head. 

The  external  parts  of  the  head  are,  the  Hairy  Scalp  and 
the  Face.  The  Hairy  Scalp  is  composed  of  the  common 
integuments  ; its  uppermost  part  is  called  the  vertex  leu 
Jimteneila,  the  Crown ; the  forepart,  the  sinciput ; the 
hind  part,  occiput,  or  Back  of  the  Head  ; and  the  lateral 
parts,  tempnra , tin?  Temples.  The  Face  comprehends 
Jrons,  the  Forehead  ; octdus,  the  Eye ; auris,  the  Ear ; 
nasms,  the  Nose ; and  os,  the  mouth. 

The  eye  is  composed,  externally,  of  mperrdia,  the  Eye- 
brows ; cilia,  the  Eyelashes  ; palpebrtr,  the  Eyelids,  the 
angles  of  which  arc  called  canthi,  the  margin  tarsus  t 
glandular  lachrymalis,  the  Lachrymal  Glands;  puneta 
lachrymalin  ; can  ales  lachrtfmales , Lachrymal  Ducts  ; 
taccns  lachrymalis , the  lachrymal  Sac;  ductus  natal  is, 
the  Nasal  Duct;  mem  br ana  conjunctiva  seu  albuginea , 
the  White. 

The  internal  parts  of  the  eye  compose  what  is  called  the 
Ball  or  Globe.  These  are  firmest,  the  Coats ; comer  re, 
the  Chambers ; and  hamoirs,  the  Humours  ; besides  the 
Muscles,  Fat,  Nerves,  and  Glands.  The  principal  coats  of 
the  eye  are  tunica  sclerotica,  or  the  Cornea,  which  is  the 
external  and  thickest  coat ; tunica  chtrraidea , or  the  Cho- 
roide*,  which  is  the  middle.  The  perforated  septum  of  the 
choroidcs  has  the  name  of  uvea ; the  anterior  lamina 
of  the  septum  is  termed  the  rm ; the  radiated  pKcm  of 
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the  posterior  lamina  pmeesaus  cihares ; and  the  hole 
near  the  centre  of  the  eeptum  pupil  In,  the  PuimL,  which 
is  capable  of  contraction  or  dilatation.  The  third 
and  innermost  of  the  coats  is  the  reii na .— -Cn merer, 
the  Chambers  of  the  eye,  are  the  camera  anterior 
and  po itcriar,  situated  between  tl»e  cornea  lucii/a,  or 
the  unterior  portion  of  the  sclerotica  and  the  uvea. — 
Humor  a.  the  humours  of  tilts  eye.  are  three,  namely,  the 
Aqueous  Humour,  which  id  contained  in  the  two  cham- 
bers; Crystalline  Lens  or  Humour;  and  the  Vitreous 
Humour:  these  two  last  are  enclosed  ia  capsular  tunica, 
called  crystaliina  and  vilrea.  All  these  soft  parts  urc 
enclosed  in  a funnel-shaped  cavity,  called  an  Orbit, 
which  is  formed  by  seven  bones,  namely,  the  os  frontis, 
os  sphenoidale,  os  ethmoides,  os  maxilla  re,  os  mala,  os 
unguis,  and  os  point  i.  £ vide  Eye] 

The  Ear  is  divided  into  the  external  and  internal* 

Auricula , the  External  Ear,  consists  of  a large  cartilage 
that  is  divided  into  two  portions,  namely,  the  pinna, 
which  is  large  and  solid,  and  the  Inbus,  or  Lobe,  which 
is  soil  and  small,  and  forms,  the  lower  part.  The  exter- 
nal ear  contains  besides  several  eminences,  namely,  the 
helix , anthclix,  tragus,  and  antitragus ; and,  also,  some 
depressions,  as  the  /ossa  uavicularis  or  scapha,  the  con- 
cha, and  the  meatus. 

The  Internal  l'jar  consists  of,  meatus  audit  or i us  intern  us, 
the  Internal  Auditory  Passage;  membrana  tympani , the 
membrane  which  separates  the  external  from  the  inter- 
nal parts  of  the  ear  ; tymjmnum,  the  Drum  or  Barrel  of 
the  car;  and  the  Labyrinth,  which  consists  of  three 
portions,  namely,  cochlea , the  anterior ; vrslibulum , the 
middle ; ami  the  semicircular  canals,  [vide  Ear] 

The  wow  consists,  externally,  of  the  Hoot ; the  Arch ; 
Back  or  Spine,  called  tlte  spina  nasi ; the  Sides  of  the 
arch ; the  Tip  of  the  nose  ; the  alee  or  pinna,  which  ore 
the  Sides  of  the  nostrils  ; the  stores,  or  External  Nostrils. 
The  internal  farts  of  the  nose  are,  the  Internal  Nares, 
which  consist  of  the  septum  narium;  the  subsejitum,  or  ' 
pillar  of  fat  under  the  septum  narium;  the  Convolutions  ; 
the  concha  superiores  and  inf  enures  ; the  sinus  mart  flares, 
and  sinus  sphenoidales  ; the  ductus  lachrymalit ; the  duc- 
tus palatini,  and  the  membrana  pituitaria,  which  lines 
the  whole  cavity  of  the  nostrils,  [vide  A'ojc] 

The  mouth  consists,  externally , of  labia,  the  Lips,  which 
are  upper  and  lower,  and  composed  of  a border  or  edge, 
aud  of  commissures  or  angles  ; fossula , the  depression 
which  runs  from  the  septum  narium  to  the  edge  of  the 
upper  lip  ; Cheeks , the  upper  prominent  part  of  which  is 
called  the  mala ; Chin,  the  anterior  protuberance  by 
which  the  lower  part  of  the  face  is  terminated. 

The  internal  parts  of  the  mouth  are  palatum,  the  Palate, 
or  roof  of  the  mouth;  septum  pa/att,  or  velum  palati,  1 
the  soft  part  of  the  palate,  which  forms  two  arches ; 
uvula,  the  conical  fleshy  substance  at  the  root  of  1 
the  tongue ; amygdala  or  tonsilla,  the  Tonsils,  two  j 
glandular* substances,  one  on  each  side  the  basis  of  the 
tongue ; gingivae,  the  Gums,  which  contain  the  teeth ; 
maxilla,  the  Jaws,  which  arc  composed  of  bones,  and 
are  either  upper  or  lower ; the  fratna,  of  the  lips ; lingua, 
the  Tongue,  which  consists  of  an  Apex,  a Root  or 
Basis,  and  a Froenum.  [vide  Mouth] 

Internal  Parts  of  the  Head, 

The  internal  parts  of  the  head  are  contained  within  an  oval 
cavity,  called  the  cranium  or  Skull,  which  is  formed  of 
eight  bones,  [vide  Bones,  and  PI.  8,  fig*  1]  The  con- 
tents of  the  Skull  are  comprehended  under  the  general 
name  of  cerebrum,  the  Braun,  which  is  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  two  membranes,  called  by  the  Greeks 
W,  by  others,  metres,  i.  e.  the  pia  mater  and  the 


dura  mater,  between  which  lies  a third  membrane,  called 
the  tunica  arachnoidea.  The  duplicatures  or  circumvolu- 
tions of  these  membranes  are  called  septa,  the  tipper 
of  which  has  the  name  of  the  falx . Tile  cerebrum 
consists  of  three  portions,  namely,  the  cerebrum,  cr 
Brain,  properly  so  called ; the  cerebellum , or  Little 
Brain  ; and  the  medulla  oblongata  ; to  which  is  added 
sometimes  a fourth,  namely,  the  medulla  spinalis,  which 
fills  the  great  canal  of  the  spina  dorsi. 

The  cerebrum  is  divided  into  two  lateral  portions,  called 
hrmitpherex,  the  extremities  of  which  arc  termed  lobes. 
Its  substance  is  of  two  kinds,  namely,  the  outer,  that  is 
cortical,  and  is  called  the  cortex  ; and  the  inner,  which 
is  culled  the  substantia  medullar  is  or  substantia  alba. 

The  cavities  of  the  brain,  called  ventricles,  are  four  in 
number,  and  separated  by  a membrane  called  the  septum 
lucidum . In  each  of  these  is  the  choroid  plexus,  formed 
of  blood-vessels.  There  is  also  another  small  cavity  or 
fossula,  called  the  infundibulum,  tlte  superior  opening  of 
which  is  called  the  foramen  commune  antenus.  The 
principal  prominences  are  the  corpus  callosum , the  lower 
side  of  which  forms  a sort  of  vault  called  the  fornix ; the 
corpora  r/riofa,  two  strutted  prominences;  1 hah;  mi  nervorum 
optic  arum  ; corpora  quadrngemina,  four  medullary  pro- 
jections, originally  called  nates  and  testes;  the  pineal 
gland,  a cerebri ne  tubercle  on  the  nates,  and  tiie  crura 
cerebri,  two  medullary  columns  proceeding  from  the  basis 
of  the  brain  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  To  those  may 
be  added  the  gfandula  pituitaria,  a small  spongy  body  in 
the  sella  sphcooidalis. 

On  tbc  cerebellum  arc  observed  four  eminences,  called 
appendices  vermi formes  ; a fourth  ventricle ; a valve, 
called  the  valviua  magna  cerebri ; lamina  or  ramifica- 
tions, called  arbor  vita,  the  trunks  of  which  are  termed 
pedunculi  ccrebclii. 

'The  medulla  oblongata  is  a medullary  continuation  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  having  anterior  branches, 
called  brack  ia , and  posterior,  called  crura  medulltr.  Its 
transverse  process  is  colled  processus  annularis , The 
extremity  of  the  medulla  is  called  the  cauda  ; its  tuber- 
cles, corjmra  olivaria  el  pyramidalia  ; to  which  may  be 
added  the  medullary  papiua  that  are  productions  of  the 
infundibulum. 

Hie  lower  part  of  tbc  medulla  spinalis  is  called  caudina 
equina  ; hut,  in  ether  particulars,  it  resembles  the  parts 
before  described.  From  the  cerebrum,  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  brain,  arise  the  nerves  which  are  dispersed 
through  the  body,  [vide  Nerves , and  PJ.  8,  fig.  2] 

TUB  JSECK. 

The  neck  may  be  added  either  to  the  head,  to  the  thorax, 
or  to  both.  The  fore  part  is  called  the  'Throat,  and  the 
hind  port  the  Nape.  The  parts  of  the  throat  are  the 
fauces,  a cavity  behind  the  tongue ; larynx , which  consists 
of  five  cartilages,  a part  of  the  trachea  ; pharynx,  a mus- 
cular bag,  which  receives  the  masticated  food  ; (esopha- 
gus, or  gula,  the  Throat,  a membranous  and  muscular 
tube. 

The  salival  glands,  which  are  three  pair,  namely,  the 
gland  u/a  parotides,  maxi/lares,  and  sublinguales,  so  called 
from  their  situation,  [vide  AfcfFj 

THE  THUNK. 

The  Trunk  consists  of  spina,  the  Spine;  thorax,  the  Chest; 
and  abdomen,  the  Belly. 

The  Spine, 

The  spine  is  a bony  column,  consisting  of  a chain  of  bonest 
called  vertebra,  which  are  divided  into  true  or  false, 
[vide  Vertebra,  Bones,  and  PI.  7,  6g.  1 and  2] 
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The  Thor (ix. 

The  fore  part  of  the  thorax  is  the  Breast,  the  hind  part  the 
Back ; the  lateral  part  the  Sides.  These  are  severally 
formed  by  sternum,  the  Breast-Bone ; vertebra  dor  si,  the  | 
Dorsal  V ertebrs ; and  cost#,  the  Ribs,  [vide  Hones , 
&c.]  The  thorax  has  externally  the  manwue,  or 
Breasts,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  papilla , or  Nipple, 
surrounded  by  a disc,  called  the  areola ; within  are  the 
tubuli  lactijen,  or  Lactiferous  Ducts.  The  cavity  of  the 
thorax  contains  the  pleura,  a membrane  with  which  it  is  , 
lined;  mediastinum , a membranous  septum;  pxdmones  the 
lungs;  cor,  the  Heart,  and  pericardium,  the  Heartpurse, 
a membranous  hag,  within  which  it  is  enclosed.  The 
largest  part  of  the  heart  is  called  the  Base,  the  narrower 
extremity  the  Apex.  It  is  divided  by  u membrane  ' 
called  the  septum  medium  or  septum  cordis , into  two  cavi- 
ties, called  venlriculi,  ventricles,  having  several  eminences 
or  inequalities,  called  Jbsstdce,  thymus  eland,  ductus 
thoradcus,  and  the  ductus  lacleus.  [vide  Thorax] 

The  Abdomen. 

The  abdomen  is  divided  into  four  regions,  three  of  which 
arc  anterior,  and  one  posterior.— The  anterior  regions, 
are  the  epigastric,  or  upper  region,  which  is  divided  into  i 
the  ejHgastrium,  or  middle,  and  the  hypochondria , or 
lateral  parts  ; the  umbilical , or  middle  region,  consisting 
of  the  regio  umbilical  is,  or  Navel,  in  the  middle,  and  the 
ilia,  or  clanks,  oil  the  sides ; the  hypogastric,  or  lower 
region,  which  is  divided  into  the  pubts,  or  middle  part, 
and  the  inguina,  or  Groins,  on  each  side. — The  posterior 
region  is  the  regio  lumbaris , or  Loins. 

The  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  separated  from  that  of  the 
thorax  by  the  muscular  diaphragm,  called  the  Midriff 
Its  viscera,  or  contents,  arc  enclosed  in  u memhrune, 
called  the  peritoiueum,  and  are  as  follow:  namely,  the 
— Venlrtailus,  the  Stomach  which  has  two  orifices, 
namely,  the  cardia , which  is  the  upper;  and  the  pylo- 
rus, which  is  the  lower.  It  is  composed  of  three  coats, 
namely,  the  outermost,  which  is  membranous  ; the  mid- 
dle, which  is  muscular ; and  the  inner,  which  is  wrrr«itr,  \ 
and  covered  with  vessels.  To  these  has  been  added  a 
fourth,  colled  villous.  The  stomach  performs  the  oflice 
of  digestion,  which  is  now  generally  supposed  to  be  [ 
effected  by  the  saccus  gastricus , or  Gastric  Juice,  which  [ 
flow's  from  the  tunica  nervosa,  aided  by  the  continual  ( 
contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  muscular  tunic,  which  j 
{a  called  the  peristaltic  motion.— The  intestines  are  a long 
pipe  or  canal,  which,  by  its  convolutions,  forms  six 
portions,  three  small  and  three  large,  namely,  the  duo- 
denum, jejunum,  ileum , ceccttm,  colon,  and  rectum.  The 
small  intestines  have  valves,  or  folds,  called  valvulce  con - 
niventes  ; the  large  intestines  have  fatty  appendages, 
called  appendicuhe  epiploicce . The  membranes  belong- 
ing to  the  intestines  are  the  Mesentery,  Mesocolon,  and 
the  omentum,  or  epiploon,  by  which  they  arc  kept  in 
their  places  and  preserved  from  injuries,  whilst  by  their 
peristaltic  motion  they  expel  the  faeces  collected  in  them. 
— /Irpar,  the  liver,  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  and  is; 
suspended  in  the  body  by  means  of  ligaments,  which  ' 
connect  it  with  the  diaphragm,  &c.  It  is  composed  of 
■mail  vessels,  or  the  ramifications  of  vessels,  culled  folli-  I 
culi , or  pori  biliarii,  because  in  them  is  secreted  the  | 
humour  culled  the  Bile.  The  duets  of  the  liver  are  the  ( 
ductus hepaticus  ; the  ductus  cyst  tests;  and  the  ductus  chela-  i 
dochus,  which  is  composed  of  the  two  former.  On  the  j 
hollow  side  of  the  liver  lica  the  vesicula  fellis,  or  the 
Gall-Bladder. — Pancreas , a glundular  viscus,  consists 
of  innumerable  small  glands  that  form  one  duct,  called 
ductus pancrcaiicut,  the  Pancreatic  Duct;  its  office  is  to 


secrete  a juice  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  meats 
pancreaticus,  the  Pancreatic  Juice.— Lien,  the  Spleen, 
is  connected  with  the  stomach  by  its  blood  vessels,  called 
vasa  brevia. — Jlenes , the  Kidneys,  are  composed  of  three 
substances,  namely,  the  external,  which  is  cortical ; the 
middle,  which  is  tubular ; and  an  inner  substance,  which 
is  medullary.  They  have  also  a peculiar  membrane, 
called  the  membrana  propria,  and  an  excretory  duct, 
called  the  ureter,  the  origin  of  which,  expanded  into 
the  form  of  a funnel,  is  called  the  pelvis. — Urinaria 
vesica,  the  Urinary  Bladder,  a fleshy  membranous  pouch, 
is  divided  into  the  Body,  the  Fundus,  or  upper  part,  and 
the  Neck,  which  is  the  lower  part,  that  is,  contracted 
by  the  tphincter  muscle. 

The  lower  part  of  the  Abdomen  is,  in  the  skeleton,  called 
the  pelvis,  which  is  formed  by  the  ossa  ilia  and  ischia, 
the  os  sacrum,  the  os  coccygis,  and  the  ossa  pubis,  and  is 
terminated  anteriorly  by  the  pudenda,  and  posteriorly 
by  the  dunes,  or  Buttocks,  [vide  Bones  and  PI.  8,  fig.  3] 
The  space  between  the  anus  und  pudenda  is  called  the 
jjeriiucum. 

Tne  pudenda,  or  organs  of  generation,  are  distinguished 
into  the  male  and  female.  The  male  organs  are  the 
testes,  vesindet  seminales,  prostata,  and  penis. — 'flic  testes 
are  composed  of  many  minute  vessels,  convoluted  into 
different  heaps,  by  means  of  which  is  formed  a body 
called  the  epididymis.  They  are  enclosed  in  three  inte- 
guments, or  coats,  namely,  the  scrotum,  common  to 
both,  the  tunica  vaginalis , and  the  tunica  albuginea ; be- 
sides a muscular  lining  of  the  scrotum,  called  the  dartos , 
by  which  it  is  corrugated.  The  principal  vessels  are  the 
vasa  pru’parantin, commonly  called  the  spermatic  Chord, 
and  tlic  t visa  deferentia.  The  most  important  muscle  is  the 
cremaster. — Icsiculte  seminales  are  two  in  number,  on 
each  side  the  bladder,  which  serve  an  receptacles  for  the 
seed. — Prostate,  or  corpus  gland ulosum,  a conglomerate 
gland,  situated  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder. — Ihe  penis 
is  composed  of  two  spongy  substances,  called  cor- 
pora  cavernosa,  and  covered  with  n particular  integu- 
ment, called  the  prerputium . The  extremity  of  the 
penis  is  the/j/rtnr,  or  balauus,  and  the  ligament  by  which 
it  is  tied  to  the  glans  is  the  freeman.  The  canal  or 
urinary  passage  of  the  penis  is  the  urethra , in  which  is 
n longitudinal  orifice,  called  the  meatus  urinaruit. 

The  female  orguns  of  generation  are  external  or  internal. 
The  external  are  the  vulva,  mons  veneris,  labia , nymph ce, 
and  elytoris , the  branches  of  which  are  called  the  crura. 
— The  internal  parts  are  the  vagina,  or  neck  of  the 
womb,  the  hymen,  and  the  camnculec  nryrtifbrmcs,  formed 
from  the  hymen  and  the  uterus  or  Womb. 

The  uterus  is  divided  into  three  parts,  namely,  the Jitndus , 
or  upper  part ; the  Body,  anu  the  cervix,  or  lower  port, 
the  entrance  into  which  is  called  the  os  uteri.  It  is  tied 
by  two  sorts  of  ligaments,  called  ligamenta  lata  and  Hga- 
mrnta  rotunda,  i.  e.  two  broad  and  two  round*  To  one 
end  of  the  ligamenta  lata  are  tied  the  maria  or  testes  in 
females:  along  the  other  end  run  the  tubes  FaUojtianet. 
The  vessels  of  the  uterus  are  subject  to  a periodical  dis- 
charge, which  is  called  menstruation,  and  that  which  is 
discharged  the  menses.  The  formation  of  the  ports  of 
an  animal  in  the  womb  constitutes  a gravid  uterus.  The 
commencement  of  this  process  is  called  conception  or 
impregnation  ; and  that  which  follows  is  gestation  till  the 
time  of  delivery,  when  the  young  is  brought  forth.  The 
first  rudiments  of  the  animal  are  called  the  embryo, 
which,  with  the  umbilical  chord  and  membranes,  consti- 
tute the  or«m.  When  the  parts  of  the  embryo  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  ono  another,  it  is  termed  the  Jietus. 
The  membranes  of  the  ovum  and  foetus  are  the  amnios, 
which  is  true  or  false,  and  the  chorion.  These  mem- 
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brancs  contain  a fluid,  called  the  liquor  amnii , in  which 
tlie  embryo  floats ; and  from  the  flocculcnt  vessels  of 
the  amnion  is  formed  the  vascular  substance  called  the 
placenta.  The  placenta  and  membranes  which  come 
away  after  the  birth  of  the  child  are  known  by  the  name 
of  secundines,  or  ajier-birth. 

The  Extremities. 

Hie  extremities  are  superior  and  inferior.  The  superior 
extremities  consist  of  summitas  humeri , the  Shoulder; 
brachium,  the  Arm ; and  manus,  the  Hand. — The  shoulder 
is  composed  of  clavieula , the  Collar  Bone;  scapula , the 
Shoulder  Blade;  and  axilla,  the  Armpit. — The  arm  is 
composed  of  the  os  humeri , ulna,  and  radius , the  two  last 
of  which  make  what  is  called  the  Fore-arm,  in  which 
anteriorly  is  the  bend  of  the  arm ; and  posteriorly,  annu- 
lus cubits^  the  elbow. — The  hand  consists  of  the  carpus , 
or  the  Wrist ; metacarpus  and  digits  manus , or  Fingers  ; 
dorsum  manus , the  Back  of  the  hand;  and  vola,  the 
Palm. 

The  inferior  extremities  consist  of  coxa  or  regio  ischiadica , 
the  Hip  ; femur , the  Thigh  : tibia,  the  Leg  ; and  pes, 
the  Foot.—  The  thigh  is  composed  of  the  os  femoris,  the 
Thigh  Bone. — The  leg  is  composed  of  the  genu,  the 
knee  ; tibia,  fbula,  pat c'l a , or  Knee-Pan  ; poptes , the 
Ham;  cavutn  poplitis , the  Hollow  of  the  Thigh ; sura, 
the  Calf ; and  malleolus,  the  Ankle. — The  foot  consists 
of  tarsus , the  Instep;  metatarsus,  or  dorsum,  the  Back; 
digits  pedis,  the  Toes ; and  plant  a,  the  Sole,  [vide 
Bones  and  Plate  I.] 

Explanation  of  the  Plates. 

Plate  No.  I.  (9) 

1. — 1.  Os  Frontia.  2.  Sutura  coronalis.  3.  Os  Ver- 
ticia.  4.  Sutura  squamosa.  5.  Os  Temporis.  6.  Pro- 
cessus mamillari*.  7.  06  Mala.  8.  Ossa  Nasi.  9.  Ossa 
Maxillaris  superiora.  10.  Os  Maxilla;  inferioris. 
11.  Vertebrae  Colli.  12.  Vertebra;  Lumborum.  13.  0» 
Sacrum.  14.  Sternum.  15.  Scapula.  16.  Costa;  vcr®. 
17.  Cost®  noth®.  18.  Clavieula;.  19.  Processus  cora- 
coideus.  20.  Os  Humeri.  21.  Ulna.  22.  Radius. 
23.  Os  Ilium.  24.  Crista  Ossis  llii.  25.  Ischium. 
20.  Os  Pubis.  27.  Foramen  magnum.  28.  Os  Femoris. 
29.  Trochanter  major.  30.  Trochanter  minor.  31.  Pa- 
tella. 32.  Tibia.  33.  Fibula.  34.  Talus.  35.  Os  Cal- 
caneum.  36-  Ossa  Tarsi. 

Fig.  2. — 1.  Os  parietale.  2»  Sutura  sagittalis.  3.  Sutura 
Tambdoidalii*.  4.  0*t  occipitis.  5.  Sutura  squamosa. 
0.  Maxilla  inferior.  7.  Vertebra  Colli.  8.  Vertebra 
Dorsi.  9.  Vertebra  Lumborum.  10.  Os  Sacrum.  II.  Os 
Occygis.  12.  Clavieula.  13.  Scapula.  14.  Spina  Sca- 
pula;. 15.  Acromion.  16.  Os  Humeri.  IT.  Ulna.  18.  Ra- 
dius. 19.  Ossa  Carpi.  20.  Ossa  Metacarpi.  21.  Ossa 
Digitorum.  22.  ilium.  23.  Ischium.  24.  Os  Femoris. 
25.  Collum  Ossis  Femoris.  26.  Trochanter  major. 

27.  Trochanter  minor.  28.  Condylus  exterior  Ossis 
Femoris.  29.  Comlylus  interior  Ossls  FemorU.  SO.  Ti- 
bia. 31.  Fibula.  32.  Os  Calcuncum.  33.  Ossa  Tarsi. 
34.  Ossa  Metatarsi. 

Fig.  3. — 1.  Aorta  A.  Valvul®  scmilunares.  2.  Arteria 
coronaria  ma*pa.  3.  Ligament ujh  arteriosum.  4.  Ar- 
teria: subclavi®.  5.  Arteria*  carotides.  6.  Arteria* 
vertebrales.  7.  Arteria:  tempo  rales.  8.  Arteri®  occi- 
pitales.  9.  Contorsiones  Carotidis;  C,  Glandula  pitui- 
taria;  D,  Arteria;  ophthalmic®.  10.  Contorsiones  verte- 
bralcs.  11.  Ramificationes  arteri®.  12.  Arteri*  mara- 
maritt.  13.  Arteria;  cubitales.  14.  Arteria  Aorta  de- 
scondcns.  15.  Arteria  bronchialix.  16.  Arteria*  inter- 
costalcs.  17.  Arteria  cadiaca.  IS.  Arteria*  hepatic®. 


19.  Arteria  cystica.  20.  Arteria  coronaria  inferioris  sto- 
machi.  21.  Arteria  pylorica.  22.  Arteria  epiploica. 
23.  Arteria  coronaria  superioris  stomachi.  24.  Arte- 
ria: phrenic®.  25.  Arteria  splenica.  26.  Arteria  me- 
senterica  superior.  27.  Arteria  rocsenterica  inferior. 

28.  Arteri*  eraulgentes.  29.  Arteria:  vertebrales  lum- 
borum. SO.  Arteri®  spermatic®.  31.  Arteria  sacra. 
32.  Arteri®  iliac®.  33.  Arteri®  extern®.  34.  Arteri® 
intern®.  35.  Arteri®  umbilicalca.  36.  Arteri®  epigas- 
tric®. 37.  Arteri®  Penis.  38.  Arteri®  crurales. 

Fig.  4. — I . Frontales.  2.  Orbicularis  Palpebr®.  3.  Zygo- 
maticus  major.  4.  Nasalea  Labri  superioris.  5.  De- 
pressor Labri  inferioris.  6.  Depressor  nnguli  Oris. 
7.  Platisma  myoides.  8.  Pectoralis.  9.  Latissimus 
Dorsi.  10.  Serratus  magnus.  11.  Externus  obliquus 
abdominis.  12.  Rectus  abdominis.  13.  Pyramidales* 
14.  Linea  alba.  15.  Gracilis.  16.  Adductor  longut 
tricipitis  Femoris.  17.  Pectineus.  18.  Psoas  magnus. 

19.  lliacus  internus.  20.  Sartorius.  21.  Glut®us  roe- 

dius.  22.  Fascialis.  23.  Vastus  externus.  24.  Rectus 
Femoris.  25.  Vastus  internus.  26.  Pars  bicipitis. 
27.  Pars  Gastrocncmii.  28.  Solous.  29.  Peroncus 
longus.  30.  Extensor  longus  digit i Pedis.  31.  Tibialis 
ontiCLUi.  32.  Deltoides.  S3.  Triceps.  34.  Biceps. 

35.  Brachiams  externus.  36.  Supinator  longus. 
37.  Pronator  rotundi  Radii.  38.  Radialis  internus. 
39.  Palmaris  longus.  40.  Sublimis.  41.  Ulnaris  in- 
temus.  42.  Abductor  longus  Pollicis.  43.  Radialis 
externus  longus. 

Fig.  5. — 1.  Occipitalis.  2.  Attollens  Auricular®.  3.  Or- 
bicularcs  Palpebrarum.  4.  Latissimus  Colli.  5.  Mas- 
toidieus.  6.  Trapezius.  7.  Deltoides.  8.  Biceps. 

9.  Brachialis  internus.  10.  Triceps.  II.  Supinator 
longus.  12.  Radialis  internus.  13.  Radialis  externus 
longior.  14.  Radialis  externus  brevior.  15.  Ulnaris 
externus.  16.  Abductor  Pollicis  longus  Manus.. 
17.  Infraspinatus.  18.  Teres  minor.  19.  Teres  major. 

20.  Latissimus  Dorsi.  21.  Pectoralis.  22.  Serratus 

magnus.  23.  Obliquus  externus  Abdominis.  24.  Ten- 
sor vagin®  Femoris.  25.  Glut® us  medius.  26.  GIu- 
t®us  magnus.  27-  Scmiiendinosu*.  28.  Biceps  Cruris. 

29.  Vastus  externus.  30.  Rectus  Cruris.  31.  Gastroc- 
nemius. 32.  Soleua.  33.  Tendo  Achilles.  34.  Pero- 
ncus longus.  35.  Peroneus  brevis.  36.  Extensor 
longus  digiti  Pedis.  37.  Tibialis  anlicus.  38.  Liga- 
mentum  a patella  ad  libram  pertinens.  39.  Vastus  in- 
ternus. 40.  Sartorius.  41.  Triceps  pars  qux  longus 
vocatur.  42.  Triceps  pars  <ju®  brachialis  vocatur.. 
43.  Brachialis  externus.  44.  Biceps  Bracliii.  45.  Pro- 
nator teres.  46.  Palmaris  longus.  47.  Sublimis.. 

48.  Ulnaris  internus.  49.  Ulnaris  externus. 

Fig.  6. — 1.  Temporalis.  2.  Mastoid®us.  3.  Trapezius.. 
4.  Deltoides  5.  Brachi®us.  6.  Gemellus.  7.  Pal- 
maris  longus.  8.  Sublimis.  9.  Ulnaris  externus. 

10.  Radialis  externus  longior.  11.  Extensor  communis 
digitorum.  12.  Infra  spinatus.  13.  Latissimus  Dorsi. 
14.  Obliquus  externus  Abdominis.  15.  Glut&u*  medius. 
16.  Gluta-us  major.  17.  Gracilis.  18.  Adductor  mag- 
nus Femoris.  19.  Semitendinosus.  20.  Biceps  Cruris. 

21.  Vastus  externus.  22.  Gastrocnemius.  23.  Soleus. 
24.  Tendo  Achillis. 

Plate  No.  II.  (10) 

Fig.  1. — 1.  Sutura  coronalis.  2.  Sutura  sagittalis.  3.  Su- 
tura lambdoidalis.  4.  Sutura  squamosa.  5.  Sutura 
trausversalis.  6.  Oa  Frontis.  7.  Os  Brcgmntis.  8.  Os 
Occipitis.  9.  Os  Temporis.  10.  Processus  nufetoideus. 

11.  Meatus  auditorius.  12.  Processus  styliformis. 
13.  Processus  jugalis.  14.  Os  sphenoides.  15.  Os 
Mai®.  16.  Os  Nasi.  17.  Os  Unguis.  18.  Os  plenum.. 
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19.  Duct  ns  ad  nasum.  21).  Maxilla  superior.  21.  Fora- 
men maxilla:  superior!.  22.  Maxilla  inferior.  23.  Pro- 
census  coronalis.  2 V.  Processus  enndyloides.  25.  Fora- 
men. 26.  Donte*  incisorii.  27.  Dentes  canini.  28.  Dentes 
molares.  29.  Os  Triquetium.  30.  Foramen. 

Fig.  2. — 1.  Cerebrum.  2.  Cerebelluni.  3.  Corpus  pyra- 
midnle.  4.  Annular  Protuberance.  5.  Processus  ma- 
millaris.  6.  Optic  Nerves.  7.  Motores  Oculorum. 
8.  The  fourth  pair  of  Nerves.  9.  The  fifth  pair  spread- 
ing into  three  branches.  10.  The  sixth  pair.  11.  The 
seventh  pair.  12.  The  eighth  pair.  13.  The  recurrent 
nerves  joined  with  the  eighth  pair.  11.  The  recurrent 
nerves  ufter  leaving  the  eighth  pair.  15.  The  trunks  of 
the  eighth  pair.  16.  Intercostal  nerves.  17.  Phrenic 
nerves.  18.  Branches  of  nerves  going  to  the  spermatic 
vessels,  Ac.  19.  Branches  of  the  ninth  pair.  20.  The 
sciatic  and  crural  nerves.  21.  The  hracliial  nerves;  a 
communication  between  the  dorsal  and  intercostal  nerves 
Fig.  3. — 1.  The  Larynx.  2.  The  internal  jugular  vein. 

3.  Tile  subclavian  vein.  4.  The  vena  cava  desccndens. 

5.  The  right  auricle  of  the  heart.  6.  The  right  ven- 
tricle. 7.  Part  of  the  left  ventricle.  8.  The  Aorta  de- 
scended. 9.  The  Arteria  pulmonalis.  10.  The  right 
lobe  of  the  Lungs,  part  of  which  is  cut  off  to  show  the 
Gall-bladder  and  vessels.  II.  The  left  lobe  of  the 
lungs.  12.  The  Diaphragm.  13.  The  Liver.  14.  The 
ligamentuin  rotundum.  15.  The  Gall-bladder.  16.  The 
Stomach  pressed  by  the  liver  towards  the  left  side. 
17.  The  small  intestines.  18.  The  Spleen. 

Fig.  1. — I . The  right  ventricle  of  the  Fcctus  distended  by 
wax.  2.  The  right  auricle.  3.  The  left  ventricle. 

4.  Branches  of  the  pulmonary  veins  of  the  right  lobe  of 
the  lungs.  5.  Arteries  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs. 

6.  The  vena  cava  desccndens.  7.  The  Aorta  ascend ens. 
8.  The  Arteria  pulmonalis.  9.  The  Ductus  arteriosus. 

Fig.  5. — 1 . The  purcnchymous  substance  of  the  Pancreas 
laid  open.  2.  The  Pancreatic  Duct.  3.  Branches  of  the 
Pancreatic  Duct.  4.  The  Bile  Duct  joining  the  Pan- 
creatic Duet.  5.  The  Duodenum  opened.  6.  The  ori- 
fices of  the  Bile  and  Pancreatic  Ducts. 

Fig.  6. — 1.  The  Kidney  divested  of  its  external  coat. 
2.  A kidney  in  its  natural  state.  3.  The  Vena  Cava. 
4.  The  Aorta.  5.  The  Ucnal  Glands  with  their  vessels. 
6.  The  Emulgcnt  vessels.  7.  The  Ureters.  8.  The 
Urinary  Bladder.  9.  The  neck  of  the  Bladder.  10.  The 
Testes.  11.  The  process  of  the  Perilona.'um.  12,  The 
Cremaster  muscle  cut  off.  13.  The  Spermatic  vessels. 
14.  The  Epididymis.  15.  The  Vasa  Deierentia.  16.  The 
corpus  glandosuui.  17-  The  two  bodies  which  compose 
the  Penis.  18.  The  Prepuce.  19.  The  Gians  Penis. 

20.  The  insertion  of  the  spermatic  veins  into  the  emul- 
gent.  21.  Vesicul*  scminalcs.  22.  The  insertion  of  the 
ureters.  23.  Veins  which  run  into  the  back  of  the  Penis. 
24.  Arteries  which  arise  on  each  side. 

Fig.  7. — The  Pulmonary  Artery. 

Fig.  8.— I.  The  upper  orifice  of  the  Stomach.  2.  The 
Stomach.  3.  The  Pylorus.  4.  Arteries.  5.  Veins  which 
accompany  the  arteries.  6.  The  Duodenum.  7.  The 
Small  Intestines.  8.  The  valve  in  the  Colon.  9.  The 
Appcndiculum  of  the  Caicum.  10.  The  Colon.  11.  The 
Rectum.  12.  The  Constrictor  of  the  Anus.  13.  The 
Elevatores  Ani.  14.  The  Anus. 

The  principal  Writers  on  Anatomy  in  chronological 
Succession. 

Hippocratis  44  Opera ;**  Aristoteles  “ De  Portibus  Ani- 
malium,*'  Ac. ; Arettpus  “ De  Causis  et  Signia  Mor- 
borum  acutorum,"  Ac. ; Rufus  Ephesius  “ De  Appella- 
tionibus  Portium  humani  Corporis Galen  44  De  Ad- 
ministrations Anatomhc,”  **  De  Usu  Partium,”  Ac. ; 


Oribasii  14  Medic*  Collections! ; " Bcrengarii  Carpenslt 
44  Isagoge,”  Ac. ; I'asstri  C&ialuuncnris  44  In  Annlomen 
Corporis  humani  Tabula;  quatuor;”  Pera/ins  44  De  lie 
Anatomica,**  &C. ; Fallopii  44  Observationes  Anato- 
mic*,**  Ac. ; Eustachii  44  Opuscula  Anatomica,**  44  Ta- 
bulae Anatomic*,’'  Sec. ; Grywri  Rnuhini  44  Institution's 
Anatomic*,**  Ac. ; Fahriai  44  De  Aqua  pendente,** 
44  Opera  Anatomica,”  Sec. ; Riidani  44  Schola  Anato- 
mica,” &c.;  Harvey  44  Exercitatio  Anatomica  de  Motu 
Cordis  et  Sanguinis  in  Animalibus,**  Ac. ; Albini  44  Ta- 
buhe  Anatomic*,”  &c.;  Chaseldens  44  Anatomy  of  the 
Human  Body;"  Heater's  44 Compendium  Anatomicuiu,” 
A*c. ; Highmore's  44  Corporis  humani  Disquisitio  Anato- 
mica,” Ac. ; Hqffntanni  “ Disscrtationes  Anatomico-phy* 
siologicir,”  Ac. ; Keii's  44  Anatomy  of  the  human  Body 
abridged  Ma/pighii  44  Observationes  Anatomic*,” 

I Ac. ; Muttra's  44  Osteology  ;”  Piquet's  44  Experiments 
nova  Anatomica,"  Ac.;  Suammrt Jam's  44  Miraculum 
Naturae,”  Ac. ; Windows  44  Anatomique  de  la  Structure 
du  Corps  humain,**  Ac. 

A'NATON  ( Min.)  the  same  as  A natron. 

ANATUE’SIS  (Anal.)  from  «**,  and  perforo ; 

trepanning. 

ANATHIS  (C/tf'/tj.)  mercury. 

AN  AT  HON  {Min.)  I.  The  same  as  Natron.  2.  The  spume 
or  gall  of  glaiss,  which  bubbles  on  the  surface  while  in  the 
furnace.  3.  The  same  as  Terra  Saracenica.  4.  The  some 
as  Anatliron. 

ANATRO'PE  (McJ.)  Antrpss,  from  to  subvert; 

u relaxation  of  the  stomach. 

ANATTO  (CAfin.)  vide  A not  a. 

AN ATUM  (An/,)  ovorum  testa. 

ANA'UDI A (Med.)  the  same  as  Cataleptic. 

AN.VUDOS  (Med.)  from  «,  priv.  and  voice, 

speechless ; an  epithet  for  one  who  has  lost  his  speech,  in 
distinction  from  who  has  lost  his  voice.  Gal.  Exeg. 

Vocah.  llippocrat.  ; Cels,  de  Re  Med.  1.  5 ; Carl.  Aure/ian 
de  Marb.  Citron.  I.  2,  c.  1 ; Alex.  Trail.  I.  1,  c.  2;  Gorr. 
Dejsn.  Med. 

ANAVPNGA  {Rot.)  An  evergreen  that  grows  in  Malabar, 
and  in  Cochin  China. 

ANAXAGO'RIA  {Ant.)  *A a festival  observed  at 
Lampsacus  in  honour  of  Anaxagoras.  Diogen.  Laert.  in 
Anar. 

ANAXY'RIDES  (Ant.)  a sort  of  breeches  or 

drawers  worn  by  the  Scythians,  according  to  Hippocrates, 
from  »*Ka-rp+,  to  draw  up.  llippocrat.  de  Acr.  / Poll . Ono- 
mast.  1.  7.  c.  13,  segm.  59,  Ac. 

A'NBAR  (Min.)  vide  Am  bra. 

ANBLATUM  {Rot.)  the  name  for  a species  of  plant;  the 
Lathrea  anblatum  of  Linnrcus. 

A'NCEPS  {Met/.)  doubtful  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease 
or  effects  of  the  medicine. 

Anceps  {Rot.)  an  epithet  for  a stem  and  a leaf  which  has 
both  its  edges  sharp. 

.VNCESTOR  (Lnn)  antecessor , a natural  person,  who  has 
gone  before  in  a family,  in  distinction  from  a predecessor, 
who  belongs  to  a body  politic.  Co.  IJl.  78,  b. 

ANCE'STKEL  {Law.)  relating  or  belonging  to  one’s  an- 
cestors, as  ancestral  homage. 

A'NCHOR  {Ant.)  vide  Ancliora. 

Anchor  (vV/or.)  the  instrument  which  holds  a ship  in  its 
place,  consists  of  four  principal  parts  ; namely,  the  King, 
the  Stock,  the  Shank,  and  the  Arms — The  ring  (a)  is  the 
upper  part,  to  which  the  cable  is  attached ; and  the 
square  part  (£),  through  which  a hole  is  punched  to  receive 
the  ring,  is  called  the  square. — The  stock  (e)  is  the  large 
beam,  which  is  fixed  to  the  square. — The  shank  or  beam 
(</)  is  the  longest  part  of  the  anchor.— The  two  arms 
{Jlf)  branch  from  the  shank,  and  run  into  the  ground  ; 
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they  consist  of  palms  or  flooks  (gg), 
which  are  broad  plates  of  a trian- 
gular form  at  nearly  the  extremity 
of  the  arui ; the  broad  part  19  called 
the  blade,  and  the  extreme  sharp 
point  th  cbi/l. — The  throat  of  the  arm 
(A  A)  is  the  angular  point  near  the 
shank.— The  trend  (r)  is  a distuncc 
marked  on  the  slmnk,  which  is 
equal  to  that  between  the  throat  of 
one  arm  and  its  bill. — The  crown 
is  that  port  where  the  arms  are 
joined  to  the  shank.  The  flatted 
surface  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  shank  is  called  the  Scarf, 
which  is  formed  with  a shotdder 
on  each  side  for  the  purpose  of 
shutting  on,  i.  e.  joining  the  arms 

to  the  shanks.  The  small  round  is  the  diameter  of  the 
shank  where  it  is  the  smallest,  which  is  near  the  stock. 
The  different  sorts  of  anchors  are  the — Sheet  anchor , in 
Trench  mailresse  ancre,  the  largest  and  strongest  sort, 
which  is  never  used  but  in  the  last  extremity. — Best  bower 
anchor,  in  Trench  la  sccande  ancre,  and  small  bower,  in 
French  ancre  d'affairchc.  These  two  last  are  smaller  than 
the  rest,  and  carried  on  the  bows,  w hence  they  take  their 
name.— Stream  anchor,  less  than  the  preceding,  and  the 
hedge  anchor,  the  smallest  of  all. — Pilot's  anchor,  betwixt 
the  two  last  in  size,  and  used  by  the  pilots  for  dropping  a 
vessel  in  a stream. — Flood  anchor,  for  a ship  riding  during 
flood  tide.— Ebb  anchor,  for  a ship  riding  during  the  ebb 
tide. — Sea  anchor , in  Trench  anae  du  large , which  lies 
towards  the  offing. — Shore  anchor , in  Trench  ancre  de 
terre , which  is  between  the  ship  and  the  shore. — Floating 
anchor,  in  Trench  ancre  jloltnnte,  which  is  sunk  below 
the  swell  of  the  sea  where  there  is  no  other  anchorage. 
The  movements  and  situations  of  the  anchor  are  as  follow  : 

“ Anchor  comes  home,”  when  it  is  dislodged  from  its  bed. 
— " Anchor  drugs,”  when  it  makes  an  effort  to  come 
home. — **  Anchor  is  foul,”  when  it  gets  entangled  with 
another  anchor,  and  the  like.—"  Anchor  is  a cock- 
bill,”  when  suspended  from  the  cat-head  ready  to  let 
go. — “ Anchor  is  a-peek,”  when  drawn  so  tight  as  to 
bring  the  ship  over  it. — 44  Anchor  is  a-trip,  or  a- weigh," 
when  just  drawn  out  of  the  ground. — “ To  lie  at 
anchor the  situation  of  a ship  which  rides  by  her 
anchor.— 44  To  hack  the  anchor,"  in  French  empcnneller 
V ancre,  to  lay  down  a small  anchor  a-hcad  of  the  large 
one,  by  which  the  ship  rides. — “ To  cat  the  anchor," 
in  Trench  caponer  f ancre , to  draw  the  anchor  perpendi- 
cularly up  to  the  cat-head  by  a tackle  called  a cat. — 
“ To  fish  the  anchor in  Trench  traverser  rancre,  to 
draw  up  the  flooks  of  a slap’s  anchor  towards  the  top 
of  the  bow  by  a machine  called  a fish. — “ To  steer  the 
ship  to  her  anchor , in  Trench  gouverner  Rancre , to  steer 
the  ship's-hcad  to  the  place  w licre  the  anchor  lies  when 
they  arc  heaving  the  cable  into  the  ship. — 44  To  sweep 
the  anchor ,”  in  Trench  draguer  Rancre,  to  drag  for  an 
anchor  that  has  been  lost. — 44  To  shoe  the  anchor ,**  in 
Trench  couvrir  les  pattes  de  Rancre,  to  cover  the  flooks 
with  a broad  triangular  piece  of  plank. — 41  To  weigh  the 
anchor,"  in  Trench  lexer  I'ancre,  to  heave  the  anchor 
out  of  the  ground  by  its  cable ; sometimes  it  is  per- 
formed by  mechanical  powers  fixed  in  the  long  boat. 

Anchor  (Her.)  an  emblem  of  hope,  was 
borne  in  coat  armour,  most  commonly  in 
pale,  os  in  the  annexed  figure.  He  beur- 
trtb  **  gules,  an  anchor  in  pale  argent,  the 
timber  or  cross  piece  thereof  or;  name 
Goodrood.” 
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Anchor  {Com.)  a measure  of  brandy  containing  ten  gallons; 
the  same  as  anker. 

Anchor  { Archil .)  a carving  somcwdiat  resembling  an  anchor. 

ANCHOR  A (Ant.)  from  crooked  anchor ; 

a naval  instrument,  so  called  from  its  curved  form.  Its 
u invention  is  of  such  antiquity  us  to  be  attributed  to  Midas, 
and,  according  to  some,  to  Anacharsig.  At  first  they  were 
<j  mude  of  stone  or  wood,  with  lead  affixed  to  them,  hut  aftcr- 
‘ wards  of  iron,  and  in  shape  very  similar  to  what  is  now  in 
use,  except  that  it  wanted  the  stock,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  annexed  figure,  taken  from  a marble. 

The  anchor  is  most  frequently  to  be  found 
on  the  coins  of  the  Selcucida?,  by  w hom  it 
was  used,  in  consequence  of  a prediction, 
to  Sekucus,  that  he  should  reign  in  that 
place  where  he  dug  up  an  anchor,  which 
happened  in  Bah v Ion.  The  arms  of  the 
unchors  were  called  «V«i,  dentes , teeth,  whence  the 
name  of  dens,  was  substituted  for  an  anchor  among 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  Some  anchors  which  had  but 
one  arm  were  called  inf^ey-ai,  and  tho*c  with  two 
The  anchor  which  was  the  biggest,  and  used  only  on 
particular  occasions,  was  called  «ys«p*  ancJwra  sacra, 
whence  the  proverb  sacram  a inhora in  solvere,  i.  e.  to  be 
driven  to  one’s  last  shift*.  Diodor,  1.  5;  Strab.  1.  10; 
Ptm.  I.  8,  c.  56;  Poll.  Onom.  I.  1,  c.  9;  Polyttn.  1.  3,  c.  9; 
At  hen.  1.5;  Arrian,  in  Per  ip. ; Suidas.  in  Voc.^Z yp*.; 
Leo.  Tact.  c.  120,  § 110;  Gy  raid,  de  Navi  gat.  c.  12;  SAeffl 
de  Re  Naval,  S;c. 

ANCHORAGE  (Mar.)  1.  The  ground  fit  to  hold  the 
Anchor.  2.  A duty  taken  of  ships  for  the  use  of  the 
haven,  where  they  cast  anchor.  3.  The  ground  in  port 
and  haven  belonging  to  the  king ; no  person  can  let  an 
anchor  fall  thereon  without  paying  therefor  to  the  king’s 
officers.  4.  Tlie  set  of  anchors  belonging  to  a ship. 

ANCHOR A'LIS  processus  ( Anat .)  the  same  os  the  Processus 
coracoides . 

ANCHORED  (tier.)  or  Ancre d,  a cross,  the  four  extremi- 
ties of  which  resemble  the  flooks  of  on  anchor. 

ANCHORET  (Fee.)  n hermit,  [vide  Anochorrta.] 

ANCHOR-GROUND  (Mar.)  ground  fit  for  holding  the 
anchor. 

ANCHORING  (A/ar.)  the  process  of  fixing  a ship  by  her 
anchor. 

ANCHOR-STOCK  (Mar.)  a method  of  working  planks  so 
that  they  should  appear  in  the  shape  of  an  anchor  stuck. 

ANCHOVY’  (Ich.)  the  of  Aristotle,  Clujica  r«- 

crnsicolux  of  Linnteus;  a small  fish,  caught  in  great  quan- 
tities in  the  Mediterranean,  having  a slender  body,  but 
thicker  in  proportion  than  the  herring.  It  is  brought  over 
pickled,  and  used  in  sauces.  Arixtot.  Hist.  Anim.  I.  G,  c. 
15;  Athen.  1.  7,  c.  8;  llondelcl.  $j  Gessn.  de  Piscib.;  IV ill. 
Ichthiol. 

Anchovy  itear  (Hot.)  the  fruit  of  a tree  in  the  West  In- 
dies, called  by  Linnaeus  the  Grins  canllflorn . . It  is  ubout 
the  size  of  an  alligator’s  egg,  and  very  similar  in  sliupe,  of 
a brown  colour,  and  commonly  used  as  a pickle. 

ANCTIU'SA  (Hot.)  Alkanet,  in  Greek  uyx.*r«  ; a plant  so 
called  from  its  power  of  producing  suffocation,  according 
to  Nicundcr,  Dioscoride*,  l’liny,  and  Galen.  The  root 
was  reckoned  uslringcnt,  und  good  for  ambustions  and  the 
bites  of  venomous  serpents.  According  to  Galen,  it  was 
used  as  a cosmetic,  and  is  at  present  employed  in  dying,' 
being  covered  with  a red  bark,  which  gives  a red  dye  or 
tincture  to  any  infusion.  Theophrast . Hist.  Plant.  1.  7, 
c.  9;  Dioscor.  I.  4,  c.  23;  PI  in.  ).  22,  c.  21,  Ac.;  Gal. 
de  Simpl.  1.  6;  Orib.  Med.  Coll.  1.  15;  Act.  Tetrab.  1, 
term.  1 ; Paul  A'.ginet.  1.  7,  c.  3 ; Act.  de  Meth.  Med. 
1.6,  c.  8. 

Anchvsa,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class 
U 2 
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5 Pcntandria , Order  1 Monogynia,  in  English  Alkanet,  or 
Bugloss. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — Cor.  mo- 
nopetnlous  ; tube  cylindrical ; limb  semiquinqueiid. — 
Stam.  filaments  very  short;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  four;  style  filiform;  stigma  obtuse. — Pen.  none; 
seeds  four. 

Species.  The  specie*  are  perennials,  as  the — Anchusa  offi- 
cinalis, seu  Jsuvfossum  sylvestre,  officinal  or  garden  Al- 
kanet, or  Bugloss,  a native  of  Britain. — Anchusa  line - 
toria , Busfostum  tinctorium,  seu  Lithospermum  villas  urn, 
dyer’s  Alkanet,  native  of  Montpellier. — Anchusa  sent- 
penmen* , evergreen  Alkanet,  native  of  Britain,  fire. 
J . Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.  ; C.  Bauh.  Pin.  Theal. ; 6’rr,  i 
Herb. ; Part.  Theat.  Hot  an.  ; Rail  Hist.  Plant.;  Taunt. 
Inst.  Herb . ; Boerh.  Ind.  Plant.;  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

Akcjutsa,  a name  for  several  species,  as  the — Barter: a Ion - ! 
gifolia  / the  Bor  ago  Ind  tea  and  Zeylanica  ; the  J.ith  os  per- 
mit m Orientate , purpureum  el  ccerulcnm  ; the  Myosotis  Inp- 
pilla  and  spinoearpos ; the  O nos  me  ciaioitles,  and  the  Pitl- 
tnonaria  Stbirica  of  Linnaeus.  Bautin , Gerard , Rat,  fie. 

A'NCHYLE  (A fed  ) the  same  us  Anchylosis. 

ANCHYLOrMEKIS  (Med.)  a concretion  of  the  soft  parts. 

A'N C H YLOPS  (jV/erf.)  the  same  as  AlgiloM. 

ANCHYLOSIS  (Med.)  from  «*/»«*«,  crooked;  a stiff  joint,  a 
species  of  contraction. 

ANCHY'NOPES  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Phetnii. 

ANCHYRO'IDES  (Anal.)  the  same  as  Caracoides. 

A'NCI  (Med.)  vide  G alia  neon. 

A'NCIENT  (Mil.)  a term  used  formerly  to  express  the  grand  1 
ensign  or  standard  of  an  army ; also  the  standard  bearer,  j 

Axciesjt  demesne  (Law)  a tenure  by  which  all  the  manors 
belonging  to  the  crowm  in  the  days  of  St.  Edward  and 
William  the  Conqueror  were  held.  The  latter  caused  the 
number  and  names  of  all  manors,  after  a survey  of  them,  I 
to  be  enrolled  in  the  book  called  the  Doomsday- (look  ; and 
all  lands  found  therein  belonging  to  the  crown,  under  the 
title  of  Terra  Regis,  are  called  Ancient  Demesne , 9 If.  4, 
c.  5;  8 //.  6,  c.  26  ; F.  A*.  £.14,  228,  Ac.;  Kiteh,  98, fie.; 

4 Inst.  200 ; Xetv  AW.  Brev.  32,  35. 

A'NCIENTS  (/.etc)  a term  for  gentlemen  in  the  Inns  of  Court 
who  are  of  a certain  standing.  In  the  Middle  Temple  all 
who  have  passed  their  readings  are  termed  ancients;  in  ! 
Gray’s  Inn  the  ancients  are  the  oldest  barristers  ; beside*  | 
which  the  society  consists  of  benchers , barristers,  and  stu- 
dents. In  the  inns  of  Chancery  it  consists  of  ancients  and 
students,  or  clerks. 

A'NCIENTY  (Lerte)  a term  for  eldership  or  seniority  used  in 
the  stat.  of  Ireland.  14  Hen.  8. 

ANCI'LE  | Ant.)  Ancule,  a sacred  shield  among  the  Homans, 
which  was  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  in  the  reign  of 
Noma,  who  ordered  eleven  others  to  he  made  in  imitation 
of  it,  and  appointed  an  order  of  priests,  called  the  Salii, 
to  watch  over  their  safety  in  the  temple.  It  was  so  called, 
according  to  Ovid,  because  it  was  rounded,  or  had  all  its 
angles  cut  off. 

Ovid.  Fast.  1.  3,  v.  377. 

ldqui  ancile  twraf ; tptod  ab  nmni  parte  wiran  eft, 

Qua  qua  t tda  acut/i,  angvlut  omnii  alett. 

The  ancilc  was  generally  supposed  to  have  fallen  on  the 
calends,  or  first  of  March,  on  which  day  the  feast  of  Mars 
and  Juno  was  celebrated,  which  were  called,  on  that  ac- 
count, the  Ancilia,  or  feast  of  the  Ancilia,whon  the  priests 
carried  the  Ancilia  in  solemn  procession  round  the  city, 
dancing,  and  singing  praises  in  honour  of  the  god  Mars. 
Yrrg.  Ain.  I.  8,  v.  66 f. 

Hie  eru lUtnttt  Salias,  im.Jiu.yu#  iMptrtrt, 
lAuigertmqui  apiett,  ft  Up*tl  ancilia  c» civ 
Ettumsrmt. 


y«w«.  *at.  2,  t.  123. 

Areamn  mcraferent  uut.inthi  for* 

HyutUwit  clyptii  ancHU'ui. 

Ovid.  Fad.  1.  3,  v.  259. 

(Jiiii  *»Ai  uunr  diett,  ijuara  cakttia  Mania 
ArmaJeratti  Sain. 

During  the  celebration  of  this  festival  all  public  or  im- 
portant business  was  suspended  ; and  it  was  deemed  unfor- 
tunate to  undertake  an  expedition  or  to  be  married  on  those 
days.  Dionyx.  Hal.  1.  2;  Vat.  Max.  1.1,  c.  I ; Liv.  1.  I, 
c.  20  ; Tacit.  Hist.  1.  1,  c.  89  ; Suet,  in  Qtho.  c.  8 ; Plut. 
in  Sum.;  Obseq.  de  Prod.  c.  104;  Schol.  in  Horat.  Cam • 
I.  3,  od.  5,  v.  10 ; Serv.  in  Ain.  I.  7,  v.  188;  Fest.  de  Sign  if ’. 
Verb. 

Ancu.e  (X’umis.)  the  form  of  the  ancile,  or  sacred  shield 
[vide  Ancile"]  is  mostly  compared  to  the 
Thracian  prlta , which  it  resembled  in  its 
circular  or  crescent-like  form,  as  may  be 
observed  in  the  annexed  figure,  the  reverse 
of  a monctal  coin  of  the  Licininn  family, 
j representing  the  ancilia  on  each  side  the 
! apex,  or  priest's  cap.  This  is  supposed  by 

Vail lan l to  have  been  struck  by  Publius  Licinius  Stole,  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  on  his  triumphant  return  from  Syria; 
the  inscription  Vubliut  STOLO  III.  VI  R.  Vaill.  Xu  mu. 
Imper.  Ilom. ; Paiin.  Sum.  Imp.  Rom.  ; Beg.  Brand.  The*. 
tom.  2;  Moreil.  Thesanr.  Xumis. 

ANCPSTRUM  (£o<.)  a gcuus  of  plants,  Class  2 Diandric 
Order  1 Monogynies a 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-lenved,— Cob.  su- 

Prrior. — Stam.  filaments  capillary ; anthers  roundish. — 
i»T.  germ  oblong  ; style  filiform;  stigma  pencil- shaped. 
—Per.  none;  seed  single. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as — Ancistrum  de- 
cumbent, latebrosum , &c.  Linn.  Sixc.  Plant. 
ANCLArBRA  (Aut.)  brazen  vessels  wnich  the  priests  used 
in  their  sacrifice*.  Fest.  de  Signif.  Verb. 

A'NCLE  (Ana/.)  the  malleolus,  which  is  either  outer,  ex- 
tern  us,  or  inner,  intemus.  [vide  Malleolus] 

AWON  (Anat.)  the  elbow;  the  gibbous  eminence, 

or  flexure  of  the  cubit,  on  which  we  lean,  being  the 
greatest  of  the  two  apophyses  of  the  Ulna,  and  the  sonic 
as  the  olecranon.  Ruf.  F.phes.  de  Appel.  Part.  Corn . 
human.  1.  1,  c.  10;  Orib.  1.25,  c.  1 ; Cast  ell.  Lex.  Med. 
j ANCOXAS’US  (Anal.)  the  same  as  Culitalis  muscidus. 
ANCONES  (Archit.)  from  the  elbow;  the  consoles  or 
ornaments  cut  on  the  corner*  of  arches.  Vitruv,  de  Archit. 

I.  4,  c.  6. 

ANCON  Y (Mech.)  a bloom  or  mass  of  iron  wrought  into  the 
figure  of  u flat  bar. 

A'NCORA  (Ant.)  vide  Anchora . 

Ancoka  (Min.)  Calx. 

ANCORATJA  (/!»/.)  or  ancorarii Junes;  the  ropes  to  which 
the  anchor*  were  fixed.  The  Venetians,  according  to 
C&'sar,  used  chains  instead  of  ropes.  Cat.  de  Belt . Gall. 

1.  S,  c.  15  ; Uv.  1.  22,  c.  19. 

ANCORA'LIS  (Anat.)  the  same  as  Caracoides  Processus. 
A'NCRED  (Her.)  vide  Anchored. 

A'NCTER  (.Surg.)  uynrnp,  from  *>*«,  to  constrict.  1.  Tho 
fibula  or  button  by  which  the  lips  of  wounds  are  held  to- 
gether. 2.  That  part  of  the  neck  which  is  subject  to 
choaking.  Cels.  1. 5,  c.  26 ; Gal.  de  Meth.  Med.  1. 1 ; Gorr. 
Def.  Med. 

ANCIPBfTUS  (Med.)  that  affection  of  the  eyes  in  which 
they  seem  to  contain  sand. 

ANCUMULE'NTAE  ( Ant.)  women  in  the  time  of  their  men- 
struation who  are  supposed  to  have  contracted  an  inquina- 
mentum.  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. 

ANCY'LE  (Ant.)  vide  Ancile. 


AND 

Axe vx.B  (Med.)  ft  fixation  of  the  joint*  from  a settlement  of 
the  humour*.  Hippocrat.  de  Art.  / Celt . L 5,  c.  18,  Ac.; 
Gal.  Defin.  Med. ; Act.  Tetrab.  2,  serm.  4,  c.  36 ; Paul. 
JEginct.  de  Re  Med.  I.  4,  c.  55  ; Scribon . Earg.  de  Comoos. 
A fed.  c.  104  j Gorr.  Defin.  Med.  g Foes.  CEcvnom.  flip - 
pocrat. 

ANCY'LTA  (Ant.)  vide  Andie. 

ANCYLOBLE'PH  ARON  (Med.)  from 

Ak,  curved  or  closed,  and  .SMiPupt,  the  eyelid  ; a disease  of 
the  eye  which  closes  the  eyelids.  Cels,  de  Re  Med . 1.  7,  c. 
7 ; Paul  /Eginet.  de  Re  Med.  1.  6,  c.  15;  Gorr.  Def  Med. 

ANCY'LOGLOSSUM  (Med.)  •yMA«y>*rn»,  from  «-/uH 
crooked,  and  >A*rr«,  the  tongue,  tongue-tied ; a contrac- 
tion of  the  ligaments  of  the  tongue  so  as  to  hinder  the 
speech.  Aet.  Tetrab.  2,  serm.  4,  c.  3 6;  Paul.  /Eginet.  de 
Re  Med.  1. 6,  c.  39 ; Gorr.  Defin.  Med. 

ANC YLOME'LE  { Sure.)  crooked,  and  ^«A*,  a knife; 

a surgeon’s  probe.  Gorr.  Defin.  Med. 

ANCYLO'SIS  (Med.)  the  same  as  A tic  fie. 

ANCYLOTOMOS  (Surg.)  «>«»*»«/«{,  from  «>>»*•<,  crook- 
ed, and  ri f**»,  to  cut ; any  crooked  surgical  knife.  Paul. 
JEginet.  apud  Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

A'NCYRA  (Suiy.)  from  an  anchor;  a surgical  hook. 

Epicharmus  gives  the  same  name  to  the  numorum  virile. 
Gorr.  Def.  A fed. 

ANCYROIDES  (Anat.)  or  coracoides ; the  name  of  a pro- 
cess from  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  Scapula,  or 
shoulder-blade,  resembling  an  anchor,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name.  Ruf.  Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.  Human.  Corp.  1.  2, 
c.  2 ; Oribas.  Med.  Coll.  1.  25,  c.  1 . 

A'NDA  (Rot.)  a tree;  the  wood  of  which  is  spongy  and 
light  The  fruit  is  said  to  be  purgative. 

AND A'BATjE  (Ant.)  gladiators  who  fought  blindfolded; 
whence  the  proverb  Andabataruui  wore,  denoting  rash  and 
inconsiderate  measures.  Cic.  ad.  Fam.  1. 7 ; 1 Heron,  contra 
Jovian.;  Rhodig.  Antin.  Led.  1. 11,  c.  11  ; Tumcb.  Adv.  I. 
19,  c.  8 ; Alex.  Gen.  Dier.  I.  6,  c.  22. 

AND.VNTE  (A/m.)  Italian  for  exact  and  just  time  in  play- 
ing*, so  as  to  keep  the  notes  distinct  from  each  other, 
chiefly  in  respect  to  the  thorough  bass. — Andante  largo 
signifies  that  the  music  must  be  slow,  die  time  exactly 
observed,  and  each  note  distinct. 

ANDANTI'NO  (Mas.)  an  Italian  word  for  gentle,  tender; 
somewhat  slower  than  Andante. 

A'NDARAC  (Cfcm.)  red  orpiment. 

A'NDAS  (Cheat.)  a solution  of  salt. 

A'NDEll  A ( Archctol .)  1.  A swath  in  mowing.  2.  As  much 
ground  as  a man  can  stride  over  at  once. 

AN  DPR  A (Rot.)  a tree  of  Brazil,  the  hark,  wood,  and  fruit 
of  which  are  as  bitter  as  aloes.  Q.  Pistm.  Med . Rras. 

Andira  guacu  ( Zool .)  a kind  of  bat,  in  Brazil,  the  tongue 
and  heart  of  which  are  reckoned  poisons. 

A’KDIRONS  (Meek.)  or  Hand-irons,  according  to  Skinner; 
irons  placed  before  the  grate  of  a kitchen  chimney  for  the 
spits  to  turn  in,  or  for  the  chimney  of  a chamber  where 
wood  may  be  laid.  They  are  so  called  because  they  may 
be  taken  up  by  the  hand. 

ANDRA'CIINE  (Rot.)  or  atticc , the  name 

of  a tree  like  a strawberry-tree,  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
answered  most  to  the  Portulaca  or  Purslain  of  the  Latin*. 
This  name  has,  however,  been  given  to  many  other 
plants.  Theophrast . Hist.  Plant.  1.  7,  c.  4;  Dioscor.  1.  2, 
c.  15 ; Plin.  1.  13,  c.  22 ; Gal.  de  Simpl.  1.  6 ; Oribas.  Med. 
Coll.  1.  15;  Hellad.  apud.  Phot,  Ilibliothek  g Phavorin. 
Lex.  g Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  1 ; Gorr.  Defin.  Med. 

Andracmne,  in  the  Linnean  system , a genus  of  plants, 
Class  21  Monocda,  Order  11  Gynandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  jserianth  five-leaved. — Cor. 
petals  five  ; nectary  leaflets  five. — Stam.  filaments  five; 
anthers  simple.— V ist. germ  superior;  styles  three ; stig- 


AND 

mas  globose.— 'Per.  capsule  globose-trilobate  ; seeds  in 
pairs. 

Species.  There  are  but  few  species  of  this  genus,  which 
are  shrubs.  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

Axdraciixk  Thcophrasit  (Rot.)  the  Arbutus  andrachnc  of 
Linnaeus 

ANDRANOTO'MIA  (Anat.)  from  vir,  and  ; 

the  dissection  of  a male  subject.  Cast  ell.  Lex.  Med. 

A'NDRAPHAX  (Dot.)  stinking  orache:  the  CAe- 

nnpodium  vulgar e of  Linnaeus.  Hippocrat.  de  Mul. 

ANDRAPODOCAPE'LOI  (Ant.)  from  «>- 

a slave,  and  **»«*•<,  a seller ; a slave  merchant  or 
dealer,  who  attended  the  slave  market  at  Athens  to  dis- 
pose of  thJr  slaves.  Galen. 

ANDllAPODPSTES  (/!«/.)  slave-mongers  who 

were  mostly  kidnappers  tliat  stole  children  to  sell  them,  for 
which  the  Thessalians  were  noted,  according  to  Aristo- 
phanes 

Arisloph.  Pint,  act  2,  seen.  5. 
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ANDREW  A (F.nt.)  a division  of  the  genus  apis,  according 
to  Fabricius,  consisting  of  those  insects  of  this  tribe  having 
the  tongue  three-cleft. 

AXDRE'OLITE  ( Min.)  cross-stonc;  a species  of  stone  of 
the  zeolite  family. 

A'NDREW,  St.  Knights  of  (Her.)  an  order  instituted  by 
Peter  the  Great,  in  1698.  The  badge  of  this  order  is  a 
gold  medal,  on  one  side  whereof  is  represented  St.  An- 
drew’s Cross,  with  these  words ; “ Cazar  Pierre  Mono  roue 
de  toute  la  Rustic.”— St.  And  rev's  Cross  was  iu  the  form  of 
the  letter  X. 

Andrew’s  day , St.  (Ecc.)  a festival  celebrated  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  on  the  30th  of  November,  in  honour  of  the 
apostle  St.  Andrew. 

A'NDRIA  (/In/.)  a name  given  to  the  public  enter- 

tainments in  Crete,  which  were  called  by  the  Spartan;* 
Qjlrt*.  Pint,  in  Lt/curg . 

Andria  (Lit.)  the  title  of  one  of  Terence’s  plays, 

Andria  (Med.)  an  hermaphrodite. 

ANDRO'CHIA  (Archctol!)  a name  given,  by  FIcta,  to  a 
milk-maid.  Flet.  1.2,  C.  87. 

ANDROGEN  FA  (Med.)  from  homo , and 

»»»«,  K%n0  * a propagation  of  the  male  sex. 

ANDROGEO'NIA  (Ant.)  annual  games  cele- 

brated in  the  Ceramicus  at  Athens,  by  the  command  of 
Minos,  in  memory  of  bis  son  Androgeos,  who  was  murdered 
by  the  Athenians.  Pint,  in  Thes. ; Hetych . Lex. 

ANDRO'GYNA  dichogamia  (Rot.)  the  same  as  Dicho- 
gamia. 

ANDROGYNE  (Med.)  from  inf,  a man,  and  yw*, 

a woman  ; hermaphrodites,  or  effeminate  men.  Hippocrat. 
de  Viet,  in  Acut.  Morb. 

ANDROGYNOUS  (Rot.)  androgynu* , from  inf,  a man, 
and  yv>*,  n woman  ; an  epithet  for  plants  bearing  male  and 
female  dowers  on  the  same  root,  without  any  mixture  of 
hermaphrodites : androgynous  plants  are  found  mostly  in 
the  Class  Monoecia. 

Androgynous  is  also  an  epithet  for  flowers  having  stamens 
or  pistils  only. 

Androgynous  (Astral.)  an  epithet  for  a planet  that  is  some- 
times hot  and  sometimes  cold. 

ANDRO'IDES  (Mech.)  the  name  given  to  an  automaton  in 
the  form  of  a man,  who,  by  means  of  springs,  walks,  talks, 
handles,  &c.  like  a man. 

A'NDROLEPSY  (Ant.)  from  i»if,  a man,  and 

to  seize;  an  action,  according  to  the  laws  of 
Athens,  against  such  as  protected  murderers,  by  which  the 
relations  of  the  deceased  were  empow  ered  to  seize  three 
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men  in  the  city  or  house  where  the  malefactor  had  fled, 
till  he  either  surrendered  or  satisfaction  was  made  in  some 
other  way  for  the  murder.  Demosthcn.  contra  Aristocrat. ; 
Poll.  Onomast.  1.  8,  c.  6. 

ANDRO'MACHI  theriaca  (Med.)  the  treacle  of  Andro- 
machus,  the  physician;  or  Venice  treacle,  consisting  of 
more  than  sixty  ingredients.  Gal.  dc  Antidot.  1.  2 ; Art. 
J'elrab.  15,  sorm.  5,  c.  13;  Act.  dc  Meth.  Med.  1.  5,  c.  6 ; 
Mvrep.  de  Pil.  sc c.  32. 

ANDROTVIEDA  ( Astron.)  itaftu.Hk,  a constellation  of  the 
Northern  hemisphere,  containing  23  stars  according  to 
Ptolemy,  and  27  stars  according  to  Kepler  and  Bayer,  of  I 
which  the  three  principal  arc  of  the  second  magnitude,  1 
although  Ptolemy  reckons  them  to  be  of  the  third;  namely,  f 
the  first,  in  the  head,  which  is  called  t m ; the 

second,  in  the  girdle,  called  by  the  Arabians  mirach  ; and 
the  third,  in  the  Southern  foot,  called  ala  malt.  This  con*  ; 
stellation  is  called  by  the  Arabians  marah  mttsal.se/efh,  or 
the  woman  chained;  because  Andromeda  is  represented  as 
n female  bound  to  a rock,  according  to  the  fable  of  the 
Greeks,  who  say  that  Andromeda,  the  daughter  of  Cassio- 
peia, was  bound  to  a rock  by  the  Nereids,  and  afterwards 
released  by  Perseus. 

Manil.  Astronom.  I.  1,  y.  955. 

Amtnitntdam  wtt/m  tort  unit tm  pitch  hiatus 
Kipetitam  f.mtei  dejirt,  mspulit  <jnt  rcrinetam 
Ac  vrtatu  Pencut  rain  qtMqa*  send  unnvtm 
AlUfillVjUC  juvtt. 

Arat.  de  Apparent,  v.  197  : Hipparch.  in  Aral.  ; Hygin. 
Astronom.  Poet.}  Eratosthen  Astcrism ; Plot.  Almagest. 

I.  7,  c.  5. 

Andromeda  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandrio, 
Order  l Monogynta. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — Cok. 
monopctalous. — Sr  AM  .f laments  subulate;  anthers  two- 
horned.— Pist.  germ  roundish;  style  cylindric;  stigma 
obtuse. — Per.  capsule  roundish  ; partitions  contrary ; 
seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  and  natives  of 
Lapland,  North  America,  ami  Russia,  as  the  Andromeda 
ietragona,  paniatlala , calyeulata,  Afc.;  hut  the  Andromeda 
pat  (folia , Erica  humilis  sou  Rhododendron.  Marsh  An- 
dioincda.  is  a native  of  Britain.  Raii  Wit.  Plant.; 
Pink.  Almagest.  Botan.  ; Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

AN.DIIO'NION,  i.  e.  Audi  on  is  pistelli  (Med.)  trochees  of  I 
A ml  r on. 

ANDROPO'GON  (Rot)  from  in;f  a man,  and  ft 

beard;  a genus  of  grasses,  Class  23  Potygamia , Order  1 
Monoecia. 

cneric  Characters.  Cal.  a glume. — Cor.  a glume;  nec- 
tary two-leaved. — St  am.  Ji laments  three  ; anthers  ob- 
long.— Pi  ST.  germ  oblong;  styles  two;  stigmas  obtuse. 
— Per.  none  ; seed  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  very  numerous  in  the  Linnean 
system,  and  are  some  of  them  called,  by  other  writers, 
La  gurus,  as  the  Andropogon  divarication , nardus,  Ac. 
some  Festuca , as  Andropogon  distachium , ha r turn,  Ac. 
some  Chloris , as  the  Andropogon  pubescens.fasciculatum , 
poly  dactyl  on,  Ac.  J.  Ranh.  Hitt.  Plant,  ; Raii  Hist. 
Plant.  { Pink.  Almag.  Botan.  ; Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

AfNU  ROSACE  (Z>*o/.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentandriat 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  involucre  many-leaved;  perianth 
one-leaved. — Cor.  inonopetalous ; tube  ovate;  border 
flat ; divisions  ovate-oblong  ; throat  beset  with  glands. — 
Stam.  ft laments  very  short;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  globose;  style  filiform ; stigma  globose. — Per.  cap- 
sule globose  ; seeds  very  many  ; receptacle  erect. 

Species.  Some  of  the  species  arc  annuals,  as — Androsace 
maxima  scu  A hint  ajfinis,  Oval-leaved  Androsace. — An- 


drosace  septentrional  it,  Aretia  scu  At  si  nr  verna.  Tooth- 
leaved  Androsace,  &c. ; but  some  arc  perennials,  as  the 
— Androsace  lactea , Aretia  seu  Sedum  Alpinum , Grass- 
leaved  Androsace. — Androsace  odoratissima  seu  orientals*. 
—Androsace  chamtrjasme  seu  Sedum  minus,  Ac.  J.  Rnuh. 
Hist.  Plant.;  C • Ranh.  Pin.  ; Ger.  Herb.;  Earl.  Theat. 
Rotan.  ; Raii  Hitt.  Plant. ; Tournef.  Inst.  ; Boerharv. 
Index  Plant.;  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

ANDROSA'CHE  (Nat.)  Sea  Navel-wort;  a submarine  pro- 
duction found  on  the  rocks  and  shells  of  fishes.  Its  powder 
is  diuretic 

Akdkosaciib  diapettsia  (Rot.)  the  Aretia  Helvetica  of  Lin- 
meus. — Andromache  caulescent , the  Aretia  Alpina  of  Lin- 
nanis. 

ANDROS JEfM UM  ( Rot.)  Tutsan  or  Pork-leaves ; 

n sort  of  hypcricutu,  the  flower  of  which  yields  juice  like 
| man's  blood,  whence  it  is  called  androstemon , 

| «!/*«,  i.  c.  man's  blood.  The  leaves,  when  bruised, 

yield  a resinous  smell : the  seed  pounded  and  drunk  in  a 
decoction,  was  reckoned  good  for  the  bile.  Dioscor.  1.2, 
c.  172 ; PI  in.  1.  27,  c.  4- ; Hal.  de  Simpl.  I.  4 ; Ortbas.  Med. 
Coll.  I.  1 5 ; Act.  Tetrab.  1 , serin.  1 ; Paul.  JEgtmd.  de  Re 
Med.  I.  7,  C.  3 ; Lem.  des  Drog. 

Andro.s.tmon,  iii  the  Linnean  system,  the  name  of  several 
species  of  the  Hypericum . 

A'NDRCM  (Med!)  an  epidemic  disease  on  the  coast  of  Ma- 
labar, the  same  as  the  Hydrocele. 

ANDRY'AI.E  (Rot.)  from  *>■*,  i.  e.  the  wandering  of  a 
man  ; a genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia , Order  1 
Polygamta  .Equal is. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common. — Con.  compound  unv- 
bricutc ; comitates  hermaphrodite. — Stam.  f lament* 
five;  anthers  cylindrical. — Pist.  germ  ovate;  style  fili- 
form; stigma*  two. — Per.  none;  seeds  solitary;  doxrn 
capillary ; receptacle  villose. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the  Andry- 
ale  cheirauthi/olia,  pinnatfda  seu  Hieracium  incauuui,Sc.; 
but  the  A n dry  ale  integri/blia  seu  Sonchus  viUosus,  Hairy 
Androsace,  is  an  annual.  J.  Rauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  C% 
Ranh.  Pin. ; Park.  Theat.  Botan. ; Raii  Hitt.  Plant. ; 
Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

to  AN'EAL  (AfftA.)  to  bake  or  harden  glass,  tiles,  Ac.  in 
the  fire. 

A'NEE  (Com.)  a corn  measure  in  France,  containing  six 
gallons. 

An  he  (Com.)  a French  measure  for  grain,  equal  to  as  much 
ns  an  ass  can  carry. 

A'NEGRAS  (Coin.)  a measure  of  corn  used  in  Seville,  above 
half  a neck  English. 

ANEILE'MA  (Med.)  ‘\*uA*pa,  on  involution  of  the  parts 
occasioned  by  the  gripes.  Hippacrat.  de  Vet.  Med. 

AN  EMMIES  furnus  (Alch.)  a wind  furnace,  used  for  making 
strong  fires. 

ANEMOMETER  ( Aer .)  from  the  wind,  and  pi rp»9 

a measure  ; an  instrument  for  measuring  the  force  of  the 
w'ind,  which  was  invented  by  Wolfius. 

ANF/MONE  (Rut.)  a plant  so  called,  *»*  ri 

from  the  wind,  because  it  is  easily  destroyed  by  the  wind, 
to  winch  Ovid  refers. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  10,  v.  737. 

- brttif  at  tamm  van  in  ill*. 

Sumq nr  male  hfrtnltm.  ti  ittniii  /ailaUcaducum 

Eictiliv til  Uem,  qui  prattant  noaiina,  wnli. 

It  is  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  the  tears  of  Venus,  on 
the  death  of  Adonis,  according  to 
Biot i.  Idyl,  1. 

Al  >i  r «>  ntdijuaw,  h**\tT» 

A«xfM*  is  rerw  i«£*n,  c rr»  '>Actf>n 

Alpm  ^in,  r«t  It  r«»r«  »*rt  y.yirm 
A,tu»  piu  r int ii,  r'etli  letup*  rip  «» t pittu. 
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others,  According  to  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritet,  make  it  [ 
to  have  sprung  from  the  blood  of  Adonis.  It  is  reckoned 
to  be  detersive  and  aperient.  TheophrasL  1.  6,  c.  7 ; 
Diojcor.  1.  2,  c.  207  ; Plin.  1.  21,  c.  23  ; 0 ribas.  Med . Coll. 

1.  15;  Act.  Tetrab.  4-,  serin.  3,  c.  12;  Paul,  JEginct.  dc  Re 
Med . 1.  7,  c.  3. 

Anemone,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  13 
Pulyandria,  Order  7 Polygynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  none. — Con.  petals  in  two  or 
three  rows. — S TAM.  filaments  numerous ; anthers  twin. — 
Pist.  germs  numerous;  styles  acuminate;  stigmas  ob- 
tuse.— Pan.  none;  receptacle  globular  or  oblong  ; seeds 
very  many. 

Species.  The  species  ore  perennials,  os — Anemone  Hepa- 
lica,  llepatica  seu  Trifolium  hepalicum,  Ileiiatica. — 
Anemone  juitens  Bcu  Pulsatilla  patens%  Woolly-leaved 
Anemone. — Anemone  Alpina  seu  Burscriana , Alpine 
Anemone,  &c  &c.  J-  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.}  C.  Bauh . 
Pin.}  Ger . Herb.}  Park.  Theat.  Rolan.}  Ilaii  Hist. 
Plant. ; Tournef.  Inst. ; Roerharv.  Ind.  Plant.  ; Linn. 
Spec.  Plant. 

ANEMONOSPE'RMOS  {Rot.)  the  Arctotis  aspera  and 
Gorteria  rigens  of  Linnaeus. 

ANEMOSCOPE  {Meek.)  from  *>««•*{,  the  wind,  and  rnru, 
to  behold;  an  instrument  for  foretelling  the  changes  of  the 
wind  and  weather.  Such  an  instrument  was  invented  by 
Otto  Guerick,  consisting  of  a little  mun  in  a glass  tube, 
which  rose  and  fell  according  to  the  changes  of  the 
weather.  Acta  Erud.  1G64. 

AN  E'ND  {.Mar.)  perpendicular,  ns  applied  to  any  mast  or 
boom.  Tlie  top  mast  is  an  end  when  hoisted  up  to  its 
usual  station  at  the  head  of  the  lower  masts. 

A'NEOS  (A  led.)  deprived  of  voice  and  reason. 

ANE'TIIINUM  vinum  nut  oleum  {Med.)  ««*&••(  «r»#e,  a pre- 
paration of  wine  or  oil  frith  Ancthum.  Dioscor.  I.  5,  c.  75. 

ANETHO'XULA  (Rot.)  the  woody  rcot  of  Dill.  Myrep. 
sect.  H,  c.  52. 

ANE'THUM  {Rot.)  probably  changed  from  «»uifw, 

or  wiwini,  unconquered,  to  denote  its  power;  Dill,  a 
plant  so  called  because  it  sharpens  the  appetite.  It  was 
used  for  garlands  by  the  ancients. 

7'heocrit.  idyl.  7. 

K*>«*  t5»«  **#*  Mottos,  X ftjat+T* 

H'mi'Aimi***  vi p *pw»»  ^V«rr*» 

ztiAivt iu*  •*»•*  spsTiip#*  h<P^h 
n«{  nf 

Virg.  Eclog.  2,  v.  48. 

iVarriuwm  et  fhntm  juufit  bent  o Unlit  uneO>i, 

and  formed,  according  to  Plinius  Valerius,  a principal 
ingredient  in  the  food  given  to  the  athletic,  on  account  of 
its  nutritious  quality.  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  G7 ; Plin.  1.  20, 
c.  18;  Oribat,  Sun  op.  1.  1,  c.  22;  Plin.  Valer.  1.  +,  c.  27. 

Anethum,  in  the  I inn  ran  system , a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Pentandrut,  Order  2 Digynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  umbel,  universal  and  partial, 
manifold ; involucre  neither  universal  nor  partial ; peri- 
anth proper,  obsolete. — Cor.  universal  uniform  ; Jloscules 
all  fertile;  proper  petals  ti v c . — S t a m . fit a m c ?.■  t .<  capillary  ; 
anthers  roundish. — Pi  ST.  germ  inferior ; styles  approx  i-  J 
mating;  stigmas  obtuse.— Per.  none;  fruit  subovatc ; 
seeds  two. 

Species.  'Hie  species  are — Ancthum  graveolens  seu  hor- 
tense , Common  Dill,  mi  annua),  native  of  Portugal. — 
Anrthum  segetum  seu  sylvestre,  Sfc.  seu  Fceniculum  Lu- 
stlanicum , SfC.  an  annual,  native  of  Portugal. — Ancthum 
fceniculum , Fceniculum  dulce  seu  Ligusticum  fceniculum , 
Fennel  or  Fincklc,  a perennial,  native  of  Britain. 

J.  Iiauhin.  Hist.  Plant.}  C.  Bauhin.  Pin.  Theat.;  Ger. 
Herb.}  Park.  Theat.  Rot  an. ; Bail  Hilt.  Plant.} 


Tour n.  Inst.  Herb. ; Boerh.  Ind.  Plant.  ; Linn.  Spec. 
Plant. 

ANE'TICUS  {Med.)  aWiiMc,  from  to  remit ; assuaging 
pain,  an  epithet  applied  to  remedies.  CasteU.  Lex.  Medic. 

A'NElHUStt  ( Med.)  from  i»i to  dilate;  a tu- 

mour in  the  arteries  from  excessive  dilatation.  Gal.  De- 
fnit.  Med.}  Act.  Tetrab.  7,  semi.  3,  c.  10;  Paul.  JlCginct. 
de  Re  Med.  I.  6,  c.  87. 

ANFE'LTYHDE  {Arc hurl.)  Anfealtihle , a simple  accusa- 
tion from  which,  according  to  tne  Saxon  law,  u man  might 
be  discharged  upon  his  own  oath  and  that  of  two  men,  in 
distinction  Iro.n  the  Aceusatio  triplex , which  required  the 
oaths  of  five  more.  Leges  Adrhtani  apud  Rrompton. 

A'NGAKI  {Ant.)  a Persian  word  for  post-boys  or  couriers, 
who  were  employed  to  carry  letters,  and  go  on  different 
errands.  Joseph • Antiq.  1.  : 1,  c.  6;  Hcsychius  et  Suidas ; 
llhodig.  A alia.  Led.  1.  18. 

ANG A'RIA  (/in/.)  the  post-office  or  post-houses  where  the 
ungari  or  post-boys  stopped,  [vide  Angari ) 

ANGEIOTOMY  {Anal  ) «yyii*T«6Mae,  from  ty/uw,  a vessel, 
mid  «'»»,  to  cut;  a dissection  of  the  blood  vessels,  consist- 
ing of  arteriotomy,  and  phlcbolomy. 

A'NGEL  (A'imui.)  an  English  gold  coin,  equal  to  6s.  Sr/. ; 
so  called  from  its  having  the  impression  of  an  angel  on  it, 
as  in  the  subjoined  figure  of  a coin  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
which  represents  the  archangel  Michael  standing  witli  one 


foot  on  the  dragon,  which  he  is  piercing  with  his  spear,  the 
upper  end  of  which  terminates  in  a cross,  the  inscription 
EDWARD  DEI  GRA.  REX  ANGL.  / FRANC.; 
on  the  reverse,  a ship,  with  a large  cross  for  the  roast,  the 
letter  E on  the  right  side,  and  a rose  on  the  left ; on  the 
side  of  the  ship  the  arms  of  England  quartered  with  those 
of  France,  the  inscription  PER  CRUCEM  TUA  SALUA 
NOS  XPE  REDEMPT. 

Angel  shot  (Gan.)  a cannon  bullet  cut  in  two,  and  the 
halves  linked  together  with  a chain. 

Angel  bed  (Meclt.)  an  open  bed  without  bed  posts. 

Angel  fsh  ( Ich .)  the  pint  of  Aristotle,  the  Squatina  of  Pliny, 
the  Ange  or  Angelot  of  Bclonius,  the  Monk  or  Angel  fsh  of 
Ray,  the  Squalus  squatina  of  I.inmcus,  a fish,  which  connects 
the  genus  of  Rays  and  Sharks.  It  differs  from  both  in  the 
situation  of  its  mouth,  which  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of 
the  head.  It  is  extremely  voracious  and  fierce,  and,  like 
the  Rays,  feeds  on  flounders  and  flat-fish.  The  aspect  of 
this  fish  is  extremely  malignant,  and  its  skin  very  rough. 
Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  1.  5,  c.  5 ; Plin.  I.  9,  c.  12;  Athen. 
1.  7.  c.  19 ; Oppian.  Halicut.  1.  1 ; Rondel.  Gesso,  de  Pis. 
Will.  Ichth.  ; Rail  Synop.  Pise. 

A'NGELET  {Sumii.)  a gold  coin  equal  to  half  an  angel, 
[vide  Angel) 

ANGE’LIC  Habit  {Ecc.)  angelica  vest  it,  myytXnun  eyfuutt;  n 
monkish  garment  which  laymen  put  ou  a little  before  their 
death,  that  they  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  prayers  of 
the  monks.  Altai,  de  Cons.  Eccl.  Occid . et  Orient,  1. 3,  c.  8 ; 
Eucholog.  Grercor.  p.  499. 

ANGE’LICA  ( Rot .)  from  the  angelic  virtue  ascribed  to  it, 
a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pcntandria,  Order  2 Digynia, 
Generic  Characters.  Cal.  universal  umbel  manifold. — 
Cor.  utiixtersal  uniform ; partial  petals  five. — St  am.  f la- 
ments simple  ; anthers  simple. — Pist.  germ  inferior ; 
styles  reflex  ; stigmas  obtuse.— Per.  none  ; fruit  round- 
ish ; seeds  two. 
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Species.  The  specie*  are  biennials,  as  the  Angelica  arc- 
angelica  and  lucida  ; or  perennials,  ns  the  Angelica  syl- 
vestris,  veriicillaris , &c.  J.  Bauhin.  Hist.  Plant. ; 
C.  Bauhin.  Pin.  Theat.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bo- 
tan.  ; Rail  Hist.  IHant. ; Tourn.  Irut . Herb. ; Boerh . 
Ind.  Plant.  ; Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

Akoelica  is  also  the  name  of  several  species,  as  the  Chcero- 
phyllum  aromatic um,  the  Cicuta  maculaia,  tlie  iMserpitium 
latifoUum  Smymium,  and  Antan  of  Li  mucus.  C.  Bauhin. 
Pin.,  Sec.— Angelica-tree , the  Arabia  spinosa  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

ANGE'LIC/E  ( Fee ,)  an  order  of  nuns  who  had  two  houses 
in  Italy,  at  Milan,  and  Cremona.  It  was  founded  by 
Louisa  Torelli,  countess  of  Guastalli,  by  permission  of 
Pope  Paul  III.  in  1534.  HeUot.  Hist,  des  Ord.  Mon. 
tom.  iv.  c.  16. 

ANGE'LICI  (Rcc.)  ‘AyyiAwi,  heretic*  of  the  third  century, 
so  called,  as  Epiphanius  thinks,  because  they  believed  that 
the  world  was  made  by  angels ; and  Augustin  adds  that 
they  also  worshipped  angels.  Epiphan.  Hceret , 6 ; Au- 
gustin. H ceres.  39;  Baron.  Annas.  Ann.  360. 

A NGF.Ltc  i (Her.)  an  order  of  knighthood,  instituted  in  1191, 
by  Angelus  Flavius  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Constantinople. 

ANGE'LICUS  pulvis  (Chew  ) mercury. 

ANGERONA'LIA  (Ant.)  a festival  celebrated  at  Rome  on 
the  12th  Kal.  Jan.  i.  e.  the  21st  of  December,  in  honour 
of  the  goddess  Angerona,  to  whom  sacrifices  were  ottered 
in  the  curia  or  senate-house.  Varro  dc  Lai.  Ling.  1.  5 ; 
Gyrald.  Syntag.  Dear.  1 , p.  57  ; Vo  ill.  Sum  ism.  Imperat. 
vol.  2 ; Ursat.  de  Sot.  Roman,  a pud  Greev.  Thcs.  Antiq. 
Roman,  tom.  ii,  p.  67 5. 

A'NGI  (Med.)  buboes  or  tumours  in  the  groin. 

ANGIGLOSSI  (A led.)  Stammerers. 

A'NGILD  (Lau<)  a single  fine  for  an  offence,  in  distinction 
from  the  tivo- gild  ana  tri-gild,  the  double  and  treble  fine. 
Laves  of  Ina. 

A'NGINA  (Med.)  *w»*y%*,  from  to  strangle , or  suf- 

focate ; the  Quinscy  [vide  Cynnnche],  a disease  in  the 
throat,  of  which  three  species  are  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients, namely,  Angina  aquvsa,  Angina  gangrtrnnsa,  and 
Angina  stridula,  the  Croup.  Hippocrat.  ae  Pmgnost. ; 
Aret.de  Curat.  Morb.  Acuf.  I.  1,  c.  7 ; Cels,  de  Re  Med. 
I.  4,  c.  4 ; Gal.  de  Lac . Affect.  1.  4 ; Act.  Tetrab.  2,  term.  4, 
c.  47 ; Alex.  Trallian.  1.  4,  c.  1 ; Act.  de  Meth.  Met/.  I.  2, 
C.  10  ; Gorr.  Drjin.  Med.;  Foes.  ( Econom . Hippocrat. — 
Angina  pectoris , a disease  described  by  Dr.  Ilcbcrdeen, 
consisting  of  an  acute  constrictor)’  pain  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  sternum. 

ANGIOLO'GJA  (Med.)  from  a vessel,  and  a«v*<,  a 

speech ; Angiology,  the  doctrine  of  the  arteries,  nerves, 
and  other  vessels.  Gal.  Intmduc . 

ANGIOPTER1S  the  Onoc/ca  of  Linmeus. 

ANGIOSPE'RMIA  (Bot.)  from  «yyiw,  a vessel,  and 
seed,  i.  e.  Seed  included  in  a vessel  or  capsule ; on 
epithet  for  the  second  Order  of  the  14  th  Class  Dtdunamia , 
including  the  genera,  haring  the  Calyces  undivided  : as — 
Alginetia,  Tanaecinm.  Those  having  the  Calyces  bifid, 
as — Orobanche,  B room  rape ; Creteentia,  Calabash-tree; 
Obolaria  ; llebensireitia;  Torenia  ; Castilleia  ; Acanthus; 
Premna.  Those  having  the  Calyces  trifid,  as — Hatleria. 
Those  having  the  Calyces  quadrifid,  as — Lathraa  ; Eu- 
phrasia, Eye-bright;  Rhinanthus . Yellow  Rattle ; MAam- 
pyrum,  Cow  Wheat ; Lippia  ; Bartsia  ; SAncalbea  ; Bar- 
lerin  ; Laeselia  ; Grudina;  Fontana.  Those  having  the  Ca- 
lyces five  cleft,  as — Limoselln  ; Aviccnnia  ; Tozxia  ; Phay- 
l opsin ; Broxvallia;  Brunsfelsia ; Holmskialdia ; Lindernia; 
Conobea  ; Columnea  ; Vanddlia  ; Rustdia;  Scro/dtularia ; 
Digitalis,  Fox  Glove;  Antirrhinum,  Snap  Dragon; 
Flu  Alin,  Toad  Flax  ; Pediculosis,  Louse  Wort ; Mimulus, 
Monkev  Flower;  Sc  set  mum,  Oily  Grain;  Alectra ; Ges- 
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neria  / CurUla  / Stemodia ; Achtmenet  / CAsia ; Hem- 
meris;  Siothorpiaj  Capraria ; Bignonia;  Incarvillea;  Rud- 
lia;  Buchnera;  Erinus ; Petrea  ; Mamilea  ; Antirrhinum; 
Gerardia  ; Dodartia  ; Chelone  ; Pentstemon  ; Gloxinia  ; 
Tourretia  ; Martynia  ; Maurandia  ; MiUingtonia  ; Tar- 
tula  i Pedalium  ; Linnea  ; Cor  nut  ia  ; Ovieda  ; Amasonin  ; 
Besleria  ; Bantia ; Spidmannia;  Vitex,  Chaste-Troe ; Muo- 
porum  i Citharexylon  ; Volkamcria  ; Clerodendron  / bu- 
rnt fa.  Calyces  many  cleft,  as — Hyobancke  ; Lepidagathis  ; 
Cymbaria  ; Thunbergia  ; MAianthus , Honey-Flower. 

ANGIOSPE'RMOS  (not.)  an  epithet  for  any  flower  having 
its  seed  included  in  a capsule,  in  distinction  from  those  that 
are  Gymnoepcrmos,  or  naked  seeded ; hence  also  plants  are 
likewise  denominated  Angiospermia , of  which  description  is 
the  second  order  in  the  Class  Didynamia.  [vide  Angio- 
spermia] 

AVGLE  (Math.)  from  the  Greek  «y *»*«,  bent,  denotes  the 
inclination  of  two  lines,  or  planes,  to  each  other,  which 
meet  together  in  a point  called  the  vertex  or  angular  point. 
The  lines  are  called  the  legs  or  sides  of  the  angle,  which 
is  named  either  by  one  letter,  as  A , or  by  three  letters,  aa 
B AC,  the  middle  of  which  always  stands  for  the  angle  to 
be  described.  Angles  arc  measured  by  an 
arc  of  a circle,  drawn  from  the  vertex  with 
any  radius  at  pleasure,  as  the  arc  D E, 
drawn  from  A,  which  is  a measure  of  the 
angle  R A C,  i.  c.  the  angle  B A C is  said 
to  be  as  many  degrees  as  the  arc  DE,  a 
circle  being  always  supposed  to  be  divided 
into  360  degrees. 
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Fig.  t. 


Angles  in  Geometry. 

Angles,  as  to  their  magnitude,  are  right,  oblique,  or  equal. 
A right  angle  is  formed  by  one 
perpendicular  right  line  falling 
upon  another,  ns  BAC,  which 
is  subtended  by  the  quadrant  of 
a circle,  is  consequently  equal 
to  90  degrees. — Oblique  angle 
is  formed  by  lines  not  perpen- 
dicular, which  are  either  acute 
or  obtuse. — An  Acute  angle  is  le  _ 

and  consequently  less  than  90  degrees,  at  DA  U. — Ob- 
tuse angle  is  greater  titan  a right  angle,  and  consequently 
more  than  90  degrees,  as  E A if. — Equal  angles  are 
those  whose  arcs  or  measures  km  and  mo  are  propor- 
tionate to  the  radii. 

Fig.  X 


than  a right  angle. 


As  to  their  construction;  angles  are  rectilinear,  cur- 
vilinear, mixed,  plane,  spherical,  solid,  &c.  — Recti- 
linear angle  is  formed  by  two  legs,  which  are  right 
lines,  os  in  the  preceding  figures — Cur- 
x'ilinear  angle  has  two  curvea  lines  for  it* 
legs,  as  A C B,  in  fig.  4,  formed  by  the 
arcs  B C and  A C. — Mixed  angle  has 


Fig.  4. 
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one  of  its  legs  a right  line,  and  the  other 
as  the  angles  B C D,  in  Jig.  4,  and  BCE 
formed  by  arc  B C,  and  tlie  right  lines 
DC  or  C E,  so  also  A C D or  A C E 
curved. — Plane  angle  is  the  inclination  *- 
of  two  lines  in  the  same  plane,  aod  meeting  in  a point. 
The  above-mentioned  angles  arc  all  of  this  descrip- 
tion.— Spherical  angle  is  an  angle  formed  on  the  surface 
of  the  sphere  by  the  intersection  of  two  great  circle*, 
or  the  inclination  of  the  planes  of  those  circles,  at 
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ADC,  in  Jig.  5,  or  BD  E. — 

Solid  angle  in  the  inclination  of 
more  than  taro  right  line*  that 
touch  one  another,  and  ore  not  in 
the  same  superficies,  a*  where  two 
walls  and  the  ceiling  meet,  in  which 
cose  a solid  angle  is  formed  by 
three  lines.  To  these  may  be 
added  others  less  usual,  a*  a — 

Horned  angle,  made  by  a right  line,  whether  secant  or 
tangent,  with  the  circumference  of  a circle. — I.unular 
angle , formed  by  the  intersection  of  tiro  circular  lines, 
one  convex,  and  the  other  concave. — Cissoid  angle , an 
inner  angle  made  by  two  spherical  convex  lines  inter- 
seeling  each  other. — Shtroid  angle,  in  the  form  of  a 
•istrum. — Velecoid  angle , in  the  form  of  a hatchet. 

As  to  their  situation ; angles  are  contiguous,  adjacent, 
vertical,  alternate,  external,  internal.  See.  — Contigu- 
ous angles  have  the  same  vertex,  and  one  leg  com- 
mon to  both,  as  ABC  KB  A. — Adjacent  angles  are 
those  of  which  the  leg  of  the  one  produced  forms  the 
leg  of  the  other,  as  E B C,  Jig-  6,  and  E B D. — 


Vertical,  or  opposite  angles,  arc  those  which  are  made  by 
lines  cutting  or  intersecting  each  other,  which  are  con- 
sequently opposite  to  each  other,  as  the  angles  C E A, 
Jig.  7,  DEB.  An  angle  in  a triangle  is 
also  said  to  be  opposed  to  the  side  that  ^ ®* 

subtends  it,  as  the  angle  Ii,  Jig.  8,  to  the 
line  A C-— Internal  angles  are  those  which 
are  made  within  any  right  lined  figure,  in 
distinction  from  the  external  angles,  which 
are  placed  without  the  figure. — Internal  and 
opposite  angles  are  formed  by  a line  cutting 
two  parallel  lines,  as  BGH, 

Jig,  9,  and  (J  H D,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  external  angles, 

E G B,  and  D H F.— Alter- 
nate angles  are  those  which 
lie  in  the  opposite  sides  of 
two  parallel  lines  as  A G H, 
and  G H D. — Homologous , or 
like  angles,  are  those  which  in 
two  separate  figures  preserve  the  same  order  in  both.— 
Angles  at  the  centre  arc  those  whose  vertex  is  in  the 
centre  of  a circle,  os  H,  Jig.  10,  in  distinction  from 
the  angle  at  the  circumference,  whose  vertex  is  in  the 
circumference,  as  D. — The  angle  in  a segment  is  that 
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which  two  chords  of  a circle  make  with  each  other 
at  the  perephery;  thus  the  two  chords  A B,  Jig.  11, 
and  C B make  the  angle  B,  which  is  an  angle  in  the 
segment.  This  angle  is  said  to  insist  or  stand  on  the 
circumference,  which  is  included  by  the  base  of  the 
segment,  as  A D C.— If  the  angle  at  the  circum- 


ference stand  on  a semicircle,  or  has  the  diameter  for 
its  base,  it  is  a right  angle,  and  is  called  on  angle  in  a 
semicircle,  as  A 12;  if  it  stand  on  a segment 

great  or  than  a semicircle  it  is  acute,  and  is  called  an 
angle  in  the  greater  segment , as  A D C,  Jig.  13;  if  on  a 
less  it  is  obtuse,  and  culled  an  angle  in  the  less  segment, 
as  A G C,  Jig.  14-.  Moreover  all  angles,  as  ABC, 
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A G C,  and  A D C in  a segment,  or  which  stand  on 
the  same  arc,  are  etjunl  to  one  another. — An  angle 
of  a segment  is,  according  to  Euclid,  that  w hich  is  con- 
tained by  a chord,  and  the  circumference  of  a circle, 
or  otherwise  that  which  is  made 
by  a chord  with  a tangent  at  the 
point  of  contact,  a*  A C D,  Jig.  15, 
which  is  formed  by  the  line  A B 
touching  the  circle,  and  the  chord 
D C.  This  is  also  called  the  angle 
of  the  less  segment,  in  distinction 
from  D C B,  which  is  the  angle  of 
the  greater  segment. — An  angle  of 
contact  is  that  which  ia  formed  by  a tangent  to  a curve, 
as  A C D. 

Angle  (Astron.)  is  made  cither  by  the  circles  of  the  sphere, 
which  are  spherical  angles,  or  of  right  lines  supposed  to 
be  drawn  from  the  celestial  bodies  in  given  positions, 
which  are  right-lined  angles. 

Angles  in  Astronomy. 

Spherical  angles  in  astronomy  are  as  follow ; namely,  the — 
Angle  of  the  ecliptic  and  meridian,  made  by  an  arch  of 
the  ecliptic  and  meridian,  which  is  a right  angle  at  the 
solstitial  points,  and  otherwise  oblique. — Angle  of  the 
ecliptic  and  the  horizon,  otherwise  called  the  angle  of  the 
ascendant,  or  the  angle  of  the  Fast , the  angle  which 
the  portion  of  the  ecliptic  above  the  horizon  makes  w ith 
the  horizon. — Angle  of  the  ecliptic  and  equator  is  the  in- 
clination of  the  axis  of  the  earth  to  the  axis  of  the 
ecliptic,  which  is  23°  28'. — Angle  of  the  equator  and  the 
meridian , which  is  alw*ays  n right  angle. — Angle  of  the 
equator  and  the  horizon,  which,  in  a right  sphere,  is  a 
right  angle,  in  an  oblique  sphere,  oblique.— shtgic  of 
the  ecliptic  and  a verticle  circle,  which  is  ulways  a right 
angle. — Angle  of  longitude  is  the  angle  which  the  circle 
of  a star's  longitude  makes  with  the  meridian  at  the 
pole  of  the  ecliptic. — Angle  of  right  ascension  is  the 
angle  which  the  circle  of  the  star's  right  ascension 
make*  with  the  meridian  at  the  pole  of  the  eouator. — 
Angle  of  the  same  position  is  an  angle  made  by  the  meet- 
ing an  arc  of  the  meridian  with  an  arc  of  the  azimuth, 
or  any  other  great  circle  passing  through  the  body  of 
the  sun.  [vide  Astronomy ] 

The  right-lined  angles  are  as  fol- 
low ; namely,  the — Angle  of 
commutation , or  the  angle  at  the 
sun,  which  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  true  place  of  the  sun 
when  seen  from  the  earth,  and 
the  place  of  a planet  reduced 
to  the  ecliptic,  as  T 8 B,  in  the 
annexed  figure,  supposing  T B 
to  be  the  orbit  of  the  earth, 
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A P G the  orbit  of  the  planet,  S the  sun,  and  P the 
planet. — Angle  of  elongation , or  angle  at  the  earth , is 
the  distance  of  any  planet  from  the 
sun  with  respect  to  the  earth  ; the 
greatest  elongation  is  the  great- 
est distance  which  the  planet  re- 
cedes from  die  sun,  as  the  angle 
S T D,  which  supposes  A B C to  re- 
present the  orbit  of  the  earth,  F D V 
that  of  Venus,  T the  earth,  V Ve- 
nus, and  S the  sun.  This  angle  is 
47|,  but  the  greatest  elongation 
made  by  Mercury  is  not  more  than  27 — Paralactic 
angle , or  angle  at  the  planet , is  the  difference  between 
the  two  angles,  under  which  the  true  and  apparent 
distances  of  a planet  from  the  zenith  are  seen,  (vide 
Parallax]  Kepler.  I' pit.  I.  6;  Ricciol.  Almag.  I.  1,  c.  22 ; 
Keil.  I at  rod.  ad  Ver.  Astron. 

Angle  of  the  rhumb  (Afar.)  the  angle  wliich  the  rhumb 
line  makes  with  the  meridian. 

Angle  (Fort.)  the  inclination  of  two  lines,  which  are  used 
in  fortifying,  or  the  erection  of  a fortification.  These  are 
divided  into  two  general  sorts,  real  and  imaginary,  or  oc- 
cult. The  real  angles  appear  actually  in  tiro  work  itself, 
as  the  faulted  angle , the  angle  tf  the  epaule , Ac.  The 
occult,  or  imaginary  angle t,  are  those  which  only  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  construction,  and  no  longer  exist  after 
the  work  is  completed,  os  the  angle  at  the  centre , the 
angle  if  the  polygon,  Ac. 

Angles  in  Fortification. 

The  angles  in  fortification  are  os  follow;  namely,  the — 
Angle  of  the  exterior  figure,  or  angle  of  the  polygon , is  the 
angle  intercepted  between  the  two  outermost  sides,  or 
bases  of  the  polygon,  a s abd,  in  the  subjoined  figure, 
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formed  by  the  sides  a b and  b d. — Angle  of,  or  at  the 
centre,  is  the  angle  formed  at  the  centre  of  the  polygon, 
as  a l d. — Angle  of  the  bastion,  or  the  flanked  angle , is 
the  angle  formed  by  the  two  faces  of  the  bastion,  a of  be, 
formed  by  fb  and  b c.  It  is  the  outermost  part  of  the 
bastion  most  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy. — Angle 
f the  interior  figure,  the  angle  formed  in  the  centre  of 
the  bastion  by  the  meeting  of  the  innermost  sides  of  the 
figure  k n and  w m. — Angle  f the  triangle,  half  the 
angle  of  the  polygon,  os  l ba  or  l b d. — Angle  of  the 
flank  or  curtin,  the  angle  contained  between  the  curtin 
and  the  Hank,  as  fh  i. — Angle  of  the  epaule , the  angle 
formed  by  the  Hank  and  face  of  the  bastion,  bfh. — 
Diminished  angle , the  angle  ba  e formed  by  the  meeting 
of  the  exterior  sides  of  the  polygon,  ba,  a e. — Angle  of 
the  tenaille,  or  exterior  faulting  angle,  the  angle  formed 
by  the  two  rasunt  lines  of  defence,  i.  e.  the  two  faces  of 
the  bastion  prolonged,  a sag b. — Angle  fanking  inwards 
or  upwards,  on  angle  formed  by  the  flanking  line  with 
the  curtin,  an  kn  b. — Re-entering  angle,  angle  re-entrant, 
an  angle  whose  vertex  turns  inwards  towards  the  place, 
as  h or  i. — Saliant,  or  sortant  angle , the  angle  advancing  , 
its  point  towards  the  field  or  country,  as  e or f. — Angle  i 
of  the  circumference,  the  angle  made  by  the  arch,  which 
is  drawn  from  one  gorge  to  another  — Angle  of  the 
counterscarp,  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  sides  of  the  j 
counterscarp  meeting  before  the  middle  of  the  curtin. — 


Angle  forming  the  fnnk,  the  angle  consisting  of  one 
flank  and  one  demigorge. — Angle  forming  the  face,  the 
angle  made  by  one  flank  nrd  one  face. — Angle  f the 
gorge,  tlic  angle  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  cur- 
tins  intersecting  each  other.— -Angle  of  the  complement 
f the  line  of  defence,  the  angle  formed  by  the  inter- 
section of  the  two  complements  with  each  other. — Angle 
of  the  line  of  dfenct , the  angle  mode  by  the  flank  and 
the  line  of  defence.— ‘Angle  of  the  moat,  the  angle  made 
before  the  curtin  where  it  is  intersected. — Dead  angle, 
a re-entering  angle  not  flanked  or  defended. 

Angle  {Opt.)  the  inclination  of  any  two  lines  formed  by 
the  rays  of  light. 

Angles  in  Optics. 

The  angles  in  optica,  and  its  brandies,  catoptrics,  and 
dioptrics  are  as  follow ; namely,  the — Optic  angle,  the 
angle  included  or  contained  between  the  two  rays  of 
light  drawn  from  the  extreme  points  of  an  object, 
as  ABC,  which  is  comprehended  between  the  rays 
AB  and  B C. — Angle  of  the  interval  is  the  angle  sub- 
tended by  two  lines  drawn  from  the  eye  to  those  ob- 
jects.— Angle  of  incidence  is  the  angle  which  a ray  of 
light  forms  with  a perpendicular  at  the  point  where  it 
falls  or  first  touches,  os  A B F,  supposing  A B to  be  the 
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line  representing  the  incident  ray  of  light,  B the  point 
at  which  it  falls,  and  F B the  perpendicular.  According 
to  Dr.  Barrow  and  some  others,  the  angle  of  incidence 
is  the  angle  formed  by  the  incident  line  A B and  the 
plane  D B E,  which  is  acted  upon. — Angle  of  refection 
is  the  angle  formed  by  a reflected  ray  of  light  with  a 
perpendicular  at  the  point  of  contact,  from  which  it  re- 
bounds, as  F B C.  Upon  the  equality  of  these  two 
angles  is  founded  the  whole  science  of  catoptrics. — 
Angle  f refraction  is  the  angle  which  a ray  of  light 
refracted  makes  with  the  ray  of  in- 
cidcncc,  os  F N II,  supposing  D N B * \ 
to  be  the  plane,  M N the  ray  of  inci-  d y j,; 
donee.  Nil  the  ray  continued,  and  * 

N F the  refracted  ray. — Refracted 
angle  is  the  angle  which  a retracted 
ray  makes  with  a perpendicular  to 
the  refracting  surface ; thus  let  G N be  perpendicular 
to  the  refracting  surface  D F.,  then  is  CNF  the  re- 
fracted angle.— Angle  of  inclination  is  the  angle  made  by 
a ray  of  incidence  and  an  axis  of  incidence.  Alhazen. 
de  Opt.  t Vi  tell,  de  Optic. ; Kepler.  Paralop.  Prop.  ,5, 
Ac. ; Cartes.  Dioptric,  c.  2.  $ 2 ; H tty  gen.  Dioptric  ; 
Kirchrr.  An.  A lag.  I.uc.  et  Umb.  I.  8,  c.  2;  Newt  Opt. 
c.  8,  § 10,  Ac. ; Voss,  de  Nat.  et  Prop.  Luc.  p.  36. 

Angle  of  Emergence  ( Nat.)  the  angle  which  any  body, 
projected  from  one  fluid  or  medium  into  another,  makes 
at  its  going  out,  or  emerging  from,  the  latter,  with  a per- 
pendicular to  those  planes,  as 
the  angle  KG  II;  thus,  sup- 
pose A B and  C D to  be  pa- 
rallel planes  bounding  water  or 
glass,  and  a body  as  a ray  of 
light,  for  example,  to  be  pro- 
jected into  them  at  E in  the 
direction  of  F E,  and  going  out  at  G in  the  direction  of 
G H ; then  G K being  made  perpendicular  to  A B and 
C D,  the  angle  G H K is  the  angle  of  emergence. 
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Angle  (Meek.)  the  inclination  of  any  two  Iine«  supposed  to 
be  formed  by  the  bodies  impelled  towards  each  other, 

Angles  in  Mechanics. 

The  angles  in  mechanics  are — the  angle  of  incidence*  the 
angle  of  reflection,  the  angle  of  elevation,  and  the  angle 
of  direction. — Angle  of  incidence,  an  angle  which  a line 
of  direction  of  an  impinging  body  makes  at  the  point  of 
contact. — Angle  of  reflection , the  angle  which  n line  of 
direction  of  a body  rebounding  after  it  has  struck  an- 
other body  makes  at  the  point  of  impact.  The  equality 
of  these  two  lines  is  a fundamental  principle  in  mechanics 
as  in  optics. — Angle  of  elevation,  the  angle  comprehended 
between  a line  of  direction  of  a projectile  and  an  hori- 
zontal line. — Angle  of  direction , an  angle  comprehended 
between  the  lines  of  direction  of  two  conspiring  forces. 

Akclk  of  a battalion  (Mil.)  the  angle  made  by  the  last  men 
at  the  extremity  of  the  ranks  and  files. — Front  angles , the 
two  last  men  of  the  front  rank. — Rear  angles,  the  two  last 
men  of  the  rear  rank. 

Angle  of  a wall  ( Arch  it .)  the  angle  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  the  two  sides  or  facet  of  a wall. 

Angle  ( Diall .)  the  angle  that  is  made  by  a right  line  pro- 
ceeding from  the  sun  to  the  dial  plate. 

Akgle-W  ( Carpent .)  the  upright  bar  at  the  meeting  of  any 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  window. — Angle-braces,  timbers 
opposite  to  each  angle  in  a quadrangular  frame,  which 
serve  as  a brace  or  tie,  the  two  sides  forming  the  angle 
opposite  to  which  they  are  fixed. — Angle-rajier  [vide 
Hipped  roof  ] — Angle-rib,  a curved  piece  of  timber  in 
a ceiling  or  vault,  fixed  between  two  parts  which  form 
the  angle. — Angle-staff,  or  staff-beads , beads  fixed  to  the 
exterior  angles  of  any  wall,  as  a protection  against  acci- 
dents. 

Angle  (Astral.)  vide  Angles. 

A'NGLER  {/cA.I  the  i*  <*>.111*  of  Aristotle,  the  Rann 
piscatrix  of  Pliny,  la  GrcnouitU  de  mer,  le  I liable  de  mer,  of 
Bclonius,  the  Toad-Fish,  Frog-fish,  or  Sea  Devil,  of  Wil- 
loughby, the  Lophius  piscatorius  of  Linnaeus,  a singular 
fish,  which  is  also  known  at  present  by  the  name  of  the 
Fishing  Frog,  from  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  that 
animal  in  the  state  of  a tadpole.  Pliny  tells  us  that  “ It 
puts  forth  the  slender  horns  which  it  has  beneath  its  eyes, 
enticing  by  that  means  the  little  fish  to  play  round  till  they 
come  within  reach,  when  it  springs  on  them;**  from  which 
characteristic  it  has  acquired  its  modern  name.  Its  head  is 
much  bigger  than  its  whole  body,  and  the  mouth  of  a pro-  1 
digious  width.  The  fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Searbo-  j 
rough  have  a great  regard  for  it,  and  always  set  it  at  liberty 
when  it  is  caught,  from  a supposition  that  it  is  a great  ! 
enemy  to  the  dog-fish,  the  bodies  of  which  have  been  found  1 
in  its  stomach.  Aristot.  1. 9,  c.  37 ; Plin.  1. 9,  c.  2 1 ; Gam.  | 
de  Pis. ; Rondelet  de  Pise.  Marin. ; With  Ichth. 

A'NGLES  (Astroh)  certain  houses  in  the  scheme  of  the 
heavens  : the  first  house  is  called  the  angle  of  the  East,  the 
seventh  the  angle  of  the  West,  the  fourth  house  is  the  ang/r 
of  the  North,  the  tenth  the  angle  of  the  South. 

ANGLICISM  (Gram.)  an  idiom  or  manner  of  speech  pecu- 
liar to  the  English. 

A'NGLICUS  Sudor  (Med.)  vide  Sudor  Anglicus, 

A'NGOLAM  (Rot.)  a very  tall  and  beautiful  tree  of  Malabar; 
the  expressed  juice  from  whose  root  kills  worms.  Ran 
Hist.  Plant. 

ANGO'NES  (Ant.)  ir/ysor-,  a kind  of  spear  used  by  the! 
Franks.  Saidas. 

A'NGOR  (Med  ) uymice,  a concentration  of  the  natural  heat 
of  the  body,  causing  a palpitation  of  the  heart.  Hippocrat. 
Epid.  I.  !. 

A'NGU  A CUM  (Bet.)  the  F.pidendnim  ovatnmet  script um  of 
Linnxus. 


ANGSA'NA  (Rot.)  or  Angsava,  an  Indian  tree,  from  which* 
when  wounded,  issues  a liquor  of  a gummy  consistence* 
sold  for  the  sanguis  draconis.  It  is  astringent,  and  good 
for  the  aph the.  Raii  Hist.  Plant. ; Comma.  Hort. ; Med. 
Am  del. 

A'NGUELLES  (Falcon  ) small  worms  cast  up  by  sick  hawks. 

A'NGUIFER  ( A str on.)  vide  Serpentarius. 

A'NGUILLA  (Sumix.)  the  eel,  was  a symbol  in  the  coimt  of 
Agrigentum,  Adranum,  and  other  cities  of  Sicily,  as  in 
the  subjoined  cut,  which  represents  on  the  obverse  the 


Cancer mnrinut,  with  a shell  above  and  an  cel  below;  and 
on  the  reverse  an  eagle  tearing  a hare ; the  inscription, 
AAPANtUN.  Goltz.  Sicil.  { Haver  kamp.  Parut.  Sicil.  Des- 
critt. 

Anguilla  ( Ich .)  the  eel,  a fish  named  by  Aristotle  ly^n, 
and  classed  by  Linnntus  under  the  Murtena.  Aristot.  Hist. 
An.  I.  2,  c.  IS,  Ac. 

ANGUILLA'RIA  (Rot.)  the  Ardicia  excelsa  and  Zctflanica 
of  Linmeus. 

ANGUILLA'RIS  (Ich.)  a species  of  the  Silurus  of  Linnaeus. 

A'NGU  IN  A (Rot.)  the  Colin  and  the  Tricosanihes  Auguina 
of  Li  mucus. 

ANGUPNEAL  (Grom.)  a sort  of  hyperbola  of  a serpentine 
figure ; a species  of  the  second  order  of  curves,  according 
to  Newton. 

A'NGUINUM  (Zool.)  a bed  or  knot  of  snakes.  Plin.  I.  29, 

c.  3. 

A'NGU  IS  ( Numis.)  the  snake,  an  emblem  of  Atsculapius,  is 
mostly  represented  on  coins  twining  round 
a staffs  which  is  in  the  hands  of  an  old  Vn  v 

man;  but  in  the  annexed  figure  it  repre-  * ^ V 

sent*  Aesculapius  himself,  who  is  said  to 
have  appeared  under  this  form  when  the  ! U 
vessel  which  was  sent  to  fetch  his  image 
from  Epidaurus  arrived  in  the  'l  iber.  The  - 

old  man  rising  out  of  the  w'atcr  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  river-god  Tiber,  before  whom  he  is  rearing 
himself.  Valer.  Mourn.  1.  1,  c.  8 ; Aur.  Vidor,  de  Illust. 
c.  22. 

Anguis  (Zool.)  Snake,  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Am- 

phibia, Order  Serpentes. 

Generic  Characters.  Scales  on  the  kelly,  and  under  the  tail. 
Species.  Animals  of  this  genus  mostly  inhabit  the  Indies. 
The  species  which  are  natives  of  Europe  are — Anguis 
Jragilis,  the  Blind-Worm,  and  Anguis  F.ry r,  Aberdeen 
Snake. 

Anguis  vulgaris  (Zool.)  the  Coluber  nafnr  of  Linnxus. — An- 
guis AEsadapii,  a perfectly  harmless  species  of  serpent, 
which  is  good  against  the  plague,  and  resists  poison.  Lem. 
des  Drag. 

A'NGUUJM  senecteO  (S' at ) the  E invite  Slough,  or  cast-off 
skins  of  serpent*  or  snakes,  a decoction  of  which  is  good 
for  pains  in  the  ear,  Ac.  Dioscor . 1.  2,  c.  19;  Aet.  Tetrab.  2, 
serm.  4,  c.  S3. 

A'NGULAR  ruction  (Mech.)  the  motion  of  any  body  which 
moves  circularly  about  a point,  as  the  angular  motion  of  a 
pendulum,  which  moves  about  its  centre  of  motion. 

Angola  it  motion  (Astron.)  the  motion  of  the  planets  round 
the  sun  as  their  centre,  or  the  increasing  angle  made  by 
two  lines  drawn  from  a central  body,  as  the  sun  or  earth,  to 
the  apparent  places  of  two  planets  in  motion. 

Angulah  (Rot.)  angulatus , an  epithet  for  a stem  ; angulntus 
caulis , an  angular  stem,  i.  e.  a stem  grooved  longitudinally, 
with  more  than  two  hollow  angles.  It  may  be  triangular, 
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triangularis, quadrangular,  quadran°ularis,  Ac.  orobtusc-an-  I 
gled,  ohtuie-angulotus,  acute-angled,  ncute-angularis,  Ac. 
at  cording  to  the  number  and  measure  of  the  angles.  An*  | 
then  are  also  angular,  angulatie , when  they  have  several 
deep  furrows  that  form  four  or  more  angles.  The  Stigma 
is  angular,  angutosum,  when  its  close  deep  furrows  occasion 
projecting  angles  and  leaves ; and  pericarps  are  likew  ise  so  1 
named,  according  to  the  number  o!  their  angles. 

Angular  capital  (/ffcA/7.)  any  capilal  which  bus  two  or  more 
fronts  alike,  so  as  to  return  at  the  angles  of  the  building.— 
Angular  modi! Ions,  those  which  are  placed  at  the  return, 
i.  e at  the  turning  of  a cornice. 

ANGULA'RLS  Arteria  (Aunt.)  the  same  os  Moxillaria. — • 
Angulnrix  Mu. '•cuius,  the  same  as  the  Leva  tor  Scapular. 

ANGULATED  ( Rot .)  vide  Angular. 

A NGULATUS  (Hat.)  angular,  or  angled,  [vide  Angular] 

A'NGULI  oculi  (A not.)  vide  Canthi. 

ANGITLCFSUS  (Bat.)  vide  Angular. 

AfN(il*Ll‘S  oculi  (AnaL)  vide  Cantkus. 

ANGL'itIA  ( Hot  ) Water  Melon,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  21 
Mon  arc  in.  Order  2 Diandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  monophyllous  ; divisions  lanceo- 
late.— Cor.  pentapetalous. — Stam.  f laments  two:  an- 
ther  creeping  up  and  down. — Ptsr.  germ  inferior,  oblong : 
style  senubind ; stigmas  bifid. — Per.  pome  oblong;  seeds  ! 
very  many. 

Species.  The  species  arc,  the — Anguria  trilobata,  a per-  j 
ennial,  native  of  Carthagena. — Anguria  pedata,  aeu  pop 
lyphyllut,  a perennial,  native  of  St.  Domingo. — Anguria  ■ 
tri/uitata , seu  Cucumis  triphyllm,  native  of  St.  Domingo. 
Plum.  Plant.  Americ. ; Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

ANGURIA  Cilrullus , the  Cucurbit  a CitruUas  of  Li  imams. 

ANGU'STIA  ( Anat .)  narrowness  of  the  vessels. 

ANGUSTIFO'LIA  (Hot.)  narrow-leaved;  an  epithet  for 
muny  plants. 

ANGuSTC'RA  cortex  (Dot ) a bark  which  comes  from  the 
Spanish  main,  and  is  a powerful  bitter. 

ANHALDPNUM  (Med.)  a corrosive  described  by  Hart- 
man. 0 

ANHALTPXA  ( Med.)  medicines  promoting  perspiration.— 
Anhallina  aqua , u cordial  distilled  from  aromatic  ingre- 
dients. 

ANHELATIO  (Med.)  AnheHius ; panting  or  shortness  of 
breath.  Plin.X.  22,  c.  23;  Act.  Tetrab.  2,  serm.  4,  c.  7 ; 
Paul.  Alginet.  de  He  Med.  1.  3,  c.  29. 

ANHEL1TUS  (Chem.) smoke;  also  horse-dung. 

ANHPMA  (Ora.)  on  aquatic  bird  of  prey  of  Brasil,  bigger 
than  a swan : on  its  head  is  a horn,  the  powder  of  which  is 
an  antidute  against  poison.  Lem.  des  Drag. 

A’NHLOTE  (Lata)  a term  used  to  signify  that  every  one 
should  pay  hi*  respective  share,  as  Scot  and  Lot , according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country. 

ANHUI'BA  (Dot ) an  Indian  plant ; the  same  as  Sassafras. 

ANIIY'DIUTE  (Min.)  a species  of  Sulphate. 

A'NI  ( Ora .)  a specie*  of  the  Crotophagos  of  Linnseus. 

Am  procidentia  (Med.)  vide  Procidentia  Ani. 

AN1.VDA  (Alch.)  the  Astral  and  Celestial  powers. 

AN1.VDON  (/1/cA.)  the  celestial  body  implanted  in  Chris- 
tians by  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  means  of  the  sacraments. 

A'NI  BA  (Hot.)  the  Ccdrota  of  Linnaeus. 

ANICETON  (A/fd.)  1.  An  epithet  for  a plaster 

described  by  Galen  and  Actius.  Cat.  de  Comp.  Pharm. 
Sec.  Loc.  I.  1,  c.  8;  Aet.  Tetrab.  4,  serm.  3,  c.  1G. — 2.  The 
same  os  Aniaum.—S.  An  epithet  for  the  Anethum. 

A'NTL  (Hot)  the  lndigofcra  linctorin  of  Linmeus. 

A'NIMA  (Phyt.)  from  ••tu.*,  the  wind,  and  PDJ,  * »•**,  to 
breathe;  the  principle  of  life  which  the  Author  of  our  being 
breathes  into  us. — Anima  mundi,  or  the  r*  the 

soul  of  the  world ; a certain  pure  ethereal  substance  or 
spirit  which  is  diffused  through  the  mass  of  the  world,  or- 


ganizing and  actuating  the  whole  and  the  different  parts. 
Plat.  '1  im. 

Anima  (Chem.)  a concentration  of  the  virtues  of  bodies  bv 
means  of  solution,  distillation,  or  any  other  processes  which 
can  develop  their  powers.  Of  this  description  is — Anima 
Jaipidn,  Anima  Aloes , &c.— Anima  Hepatis,  the  same  as 
Sat  Mortis. — Anima  pnlmomm,  a name  for  Saffron,  from 
its  supposed  use  in  Asthmas. — Anima  Safunti,  a white 
powder,  obtained  by  pouring  distilled  vinegar  on  litharge, 
and  much  used  in  enamelling. 

Anima  orticulontm  (Dot.)  the  name  for  Hermodacfylu », 

A'NI  M/E  (A  of.)  the  vesicles  of  herrings,  because  they  are 
light,  and  full  of  w ind.  They  are  supposed  to  be  diuretic. 

.VMM  AL  (Phy.)  a living  body,  endued  with  sensation  and 
spontaneous  motion. — Animal  Jdculty  is  that  faculty  by 
which  man  exercises  his  senses,  and  all  tire  other  animal 
functions. — Animal  functions,  those  functions  or  offices 
which  are  performed  by  the  different  members  of  the  body, 
as  seeing,  nearing,  voluntary  motion,  and  the  like. — Animal 
frame,  or  animal  part  of  tnan ; the  bodily  port,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  rational  part. 

Animal  secretion  (Anal.)  the  process  whereby  the  divert 
juices  of  the  body  are  secreted  or  separated  from  the 
common  mass  of  the  blood  by  means  of  the  glands. — Ani* 
mal  motion  ; the  same  as  muscular  motion. — Animal  spirits, 
a fine  subtle  juice  or  humour  in  animal  bodies,  supposed  to 
be  the  great  instrument  of  muscular  motion,  sensation,  Ac. 
as  distinguished  from  natural  and  vital.  Gal.  de  Caus.  Puls. 

Animal  kingdom  (Zool.)  Animate  Htgnum ; one  of  the  three 
principal  uivisions  into  which  Linnams  divided  all  organized 
bodies,  consisting  of  classes,  orders,  genera,  and  spe- 
cies. 

Animals  were  by  him  divided  into  six  classes,  namely,  the 
— Mammalia , or  such  as  suckle  their  young,  mostly  qua- 
drupeds.— Ares,  Birds,  which  are  oviparous. — Amphibia, 
Amphibious  Creatures,  living  either  on  land  or  in  the 
water.— Pisces,  Fishes,  which  live  only  in  the  water,  and 
are  covered  with  scales.— Insecta,  Insects,  which  have 
few  or  no  organs  of  sense,  and  a bony  coat  of  mail.— 
Vermes,  Worms,  which  have  mostly  no  feet. 

First  Class. 

The  Mammalia  consist  of  seven  orders,  namely,  the — Pri- 
mates, Druta,  Ferre,  Glires,  Pecora,  DcUuiiut,  and  Cete. 

First  order. 

The  Primates  arc  divided  into  4 genera,  namely — Homo, 
Man. — Simia,  the  Ape,  the  Baboon,  and  the  Monkey.— 
Lemur,  the  Lemur. — Vcspertilio,  the  Bat. 

Second  order. 

Druta,  the  second  order,  comprehends  the  following  ge- 
nera, namely— Dradypus,  the  Sloth. — Myrmccophaga , 
the  Ant-Eater.— Dasupus,  the  Armadillo. — Rhinoceros, 
the  Rhinoceros. — Sokotyro. — Klephas,  the  Elephant. — 
Trichcchus,  the  Morse,  Walrus. — Manis. 

Third  order. 

Font,  the  third  order,  comprehend*  ten  genera,  namely— 
Phoca,  the  Seal. — Cam's,  the  Dog,  the  Wolf,  the  Fox,  and 
the  Hyaena. — Fc/«,thc  Lion,  the  Tygcr,  the  Leopard,  the 
Tyger-Cat,  the  Lynx,  and  the  Cat. — Viverra,  the  Weasel, 
the  Shunk,  the  Civet,  the  Genet,  and  the  Fitchet. — Mus- 
tek, the  Otter,  the  .Martin,  the  Ferret,  the  Polecat,  the 
Ermine,  and  the  Stoat. — Ursut,  the  Bear,  the  Bailger, 
the  Racoon,  and  the  Glutton. — Didalphis , the  Opossum, 
Mannose,  Phalanger,  and  the  Kangaroo. — Tulpa,  the 
Mole. — Sorex , the  Shrew’. — Erinaceus,  the  Hedge-Hog. 

Fourth  order. 

Glires , the  fourth  order,  comprehends  the  following  genera. 
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namely — Jlistrix,  the  Porcupine. — Cavia,  the  Cavy  — 
Castor , the  Beaver.— Mas,  the  Hat,  the  Musk- Rat,  and 
the  Mouse. — Arctomys,  the  Marmot. — Sdurvt,  the  Squir- 
rel,— Mifoxui,  the  Dormouse. — Dipul , the  Jerboa. — 
Leput,  the  Hare,  and  the  Rabbit. — Uyrax. 

Fifth  order. 

Pecora,  the  fifth  order,  comprehends  the  following  genera, 
namely— Camelus,  the  Camel,  the  I.ama. — MoscJtus,  the 
Musk. — Cervus,  the  Stag,  the  Deer,  the  Moose,  or  Elk. 
— Camelopardalis , the  Camelopard,  or  Giraffe. — AtUilo- 
pus , the  Antelope.—  Capra,  the  Goat.— Ovu,  the  Sheep. 
— Bos,  the  Ox. 

Sixth  order . 

BcHuintr,  the  sixth  order,  comprehends  the  following 
genera,  namely — Efims,  the  Horse,  the  Am,  and  the 
Mule. — Hippopotamus,  the  ILver-Horsc.— Tapir,  the 
Tapir. — Sus,  the  Hog. 

Seventh  order . 

Cete,  the  seventh  order,  comprehends  the  following  genera, 
naniely< — Mouodou,  the  Monodon. — UaUenn,  the  Whale. 
— Physeter,  the  CacheloL — Dcl/diinus,  the  Porpoise,  the 
Dolphin,  and  the  Grampus. 

Second  Class. 

Aves,  Birds,  the  second  class,  is  divided  into  six  orders, 
namely— Accipitres,  Piece,  Anseres , Gratia,  Gall  nut, 
Passeres. 

First  order . 

Accipitres,  the  first  order,  comprehends  four  genera, 
namely  — Vultur , the  Vulture  and  the  Condur. — Fa/co, 
the  Eagle,  the  Kite,  the  Buzzard,  the  Falcon,  and  the 
Hawk. — Strix,  the  Owl. — Laitius , the  Shrike,  the 
Butcher  Bird,  and  the  Wood  chat. 

Second  order. 

Pica,  the  second  order,  comprehends  the  following  genera, 
namely — Ramphastos,  the  Toucan. — Momotus,  the  Mot- 
mot. — Psittacus,  the  Parrot,  the  Maccaw,  the  Parrokeet, 
the  Cockatoo,  and  the  Lory. — Scythrops. — Buceros,  the 
Horn-Dill. — Crotophaga,  the  Ani. — Giaucopis,  the  Wat- 
tle Bird — Coma,  the  Crow,  the  Rook,  the  Raven, 
the  Jock-Daw,  and  the  Jay. — Cor  arias,  the  Roller. — 
Qriolus. , the  Oriole. — Gracula,  the  Grackle — Para- 
disea,  the  Bird  of  Paradise. — Bucco,  the  Barbet. — 
Trogon,  the  Curucui.— Cucutus,  the  Cockoo. — Yunx, 
the  Wryneck. — Picns,  the  Woodpecker. — Sutta,  the 
Nuthatch. — Tod  us. , the  Toddy. — Alcedo,  the  Kingsfisher. 
— Galbuta , the  Jacamo. — Slcrops,  the  Bee- Eater. — 
Upupa,  the  Hoop  or  Hoojki.— Certhia,  the  Creeper. — 
Irochilus,  the  Humming-Bird. — Buphuga. 

Third  order. 

Anseres,  the  third  order,  comprehends  the  following  ge- 
nera, namely — Anas,  the  Swan,  the  Goose,  the  Duck, 
the  Shoveler,  and  the  Teal. — M erg  us,  the  Merganser, 
the  Goosander,  the  Dunn-Diver,  and  the  Smew. — A lea, 
the  Auk  or  Razorbill. — Aptenodytes,  the  Penguin. — Pro- 
cetlaria,  the  Petrel. — Diomedea , the  Albatross  or  Man- 
of-War  Bint — Pelicanus,  the  Pelican,  the  Corvorant, 
the  Shag,  the  Crane,  the  Gannct,  and  the  Booby. — Pla- 
int, the  Darter.— Phecton,  the  Tropic  Bird. — Colymbus, 
the  Guillemot,  the  Diver,  and  the  Grebe.— Txirus,  the 
Gull,  and  the  Tarrock  or  Kittiwake. — Sterna,  the  Tern. 
—Rynchopx,  the  Skimmer. 

Fourth  order . 

GralUr,  the  fourth  order,  comprehends  the  following  ge- 
nera, namely — Phanicoptcros , the  flamingo. — Plalalea, 


the  Spoonbill. — Palameden,  the  Screamer. — Mydrria, 
the  Jabiru. — Cancrama,  the  Hoatbill. — Scopus,  the  Um- 
bre. — Arden,  the  Heron,  the  Crane,  the  Stork,  and  the 
Bittern. — Tantalus,  the  Ibis. — Corrira,  the  Courier.— 
Scolopax , the  Curlew,  the  Whintrel,  the  Snipe,  the 
Woodcock,  the  Godwit,  and  th«  Red  Shank. — 'Fringe, 
the  Sandpiper,  the  Phalarope,  and  the  Purre. — Chartul- 
rius , the  Plover  and  the  Dotterel. — Reeurvirostra,  the 
Avocct. — Hamatonus,  the  Sea- Pie  or  Pied  Oyster,  and 
the  Catcher. — Gfareola , the  Pratincole. — Fulica , the 
Guilinule,  the  Moor-Hen,  and  the  Coot. — Vaginalis,  the 
Slieathbill. — Parra,  the  Jacana. — Raflus,  the  Bail,  the 
Crake  or  Sand-Rail,  the  Brook-Ouzel  or  Water-Rail, 
and  the  Sorec. — P soph  in,  the  Trumpeter. 

Fifth  order. 

Gallinee , the  fifth  order,  includes  the  following  genera, 
namely — Otis,  the  Bustard  — Strulhio , the  Ostrich,  and 
the  Cassowary  or  Emu. — Didus,  the  Dodo. — Pavo , the 
Peacock. — Meiengris,  the  Turkey. — Penelope , the  Guam 
and  the  Yacou. — ('rax,  the  Curnssow. — Phasianus,  the 
Pheasant. — Xumidia,  the  Pintado  or  Guinea  Hen.— 
Tctrao,  the  Grous,  the  Moorcock,  the  Partridge,  the 
Quail,  and  the  Tinamou. 

Sixth  order. 

Passeres , the  sixth  order,  includes  the  following  genera, 
namely—  Cvlumba,  the  Pigeon,  the  Ring-Dove,  the  Tur- 
tle-Dove, &c. — Alavda,  the  Lark.— Stumus,  the  Stare 
or  Starling,  and  the  Crake  or  Water-Ouzel. — Turdux , 
the  Thrush,  the  Field-Fare,  the  Blackbird,  and  the 
Ring-Ouzel. — Ampelis,  the  Chatterer. — Colins , the  Coly. 
— Loom,  the  Grossbcak,  the  Crossbill,  and  the  Haw- Finch. 
— Ember  ha,  the  Bunting. — Tanagra,  the  Tanajer.— 
Fringilla , the  Finch,  the  Chaffinch,  the  Siskin,  the  Red- 
pole,  the  Linnet,  the  Twite,  and  the  Sparrow. — Phyto* 
toma , the  Phytotoma. — Mnscicapa,  the  Fly-Catcher.— 
Motacilla , the  Wagtail  or  Warbler,  the  Nightingale,  the 
Hedge  Sparrow,  the  Wren,  the  White-Throat,  the 
Wheat- Ear,  and  the  Red-Start. — Pipra,  the  Minnakin. — 
Parus,  the  Titmouse. — Hintndo , tnc  Swallow  and  the 
Swift* — Caprimulgus,  the  Goatsucker. 

Third  Class. 

Amphibia , Amphibious  animals,  the  third  class,  is  divided 
into  two  orders,  namely — Reptilia,  Reptiles,  and  Ser- 
pent a,  Serpents. 

First  order. 

Reptilia , Reptiles,  the  first  order,  comprehends  the  follow- 
ing genera,  namely — Testudo,  the  Tortoise  and  the  Tur- 
tle.— Rana,  the  1'oad,  the  Frog,  and  the  Natter-Jack. — 
Draco , the  Flying  Dragon. — Lacerta,  the  Crocodile,  the 
Allignitor,  the  Lizard,  the  Guana,  the  Newt,  the  Sala- 
mander, the  Chameleon,  the  Eft- — Siren. 

Second  order. 

Serpentes , Serpents,  the  second  order,  includes  the  follow- 
ing genera,  namely— Crotalus,  the  Rattle-Snake.— Boa, 
— Coluber , the  Viper  and  the  Asp* — Anguis , the  Snake 
and  the  Blind-Worm. — Amphisbctna.—Ctecilia. — Achro- 
cord  us,  the  Waned  Snake. 

Fourth  Class. 

Pisces,  Fishes,  the  fourth  class,  is  divided  into  six  orders, 
namely — Apodal , Jugular , Thoracic,  Abdominal , Bran - 
chiosicgous,  Chondropterigious. 

First  order. 

Apodal,  the  first  order,  contains  the  following  genera, 
namely — Murano,  the  Eel.— Gymnotus. — Trtchiuris. — 
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Anarhicas,  the  Wolf  Fish. — Ammodytes , the  Launce. — j 
Stro  mate  us. — Xiphia  s,  the  Sword- Full. — Sternopfyx. — 1 
Leptocephalus,  the  Morris. — Stylephoms. — Ophidium.— 
Gynmothorax. 

Second  order. 

Jugular,  the  second  order,  contains  the  following  genera, 
namely — Callionymus , the  Dragonet. — L'ranoscopus. — 
Trachinus , the  Sting-Bull  or  Weaver, — Gadus , the  Cod- 
Fish,  the  Bib,  the  Whiting,  the  Coal-Fish,  the  Hake,  the 
Burbot,  and  the  Rockling. — Bleunius , the  Ulcnny. — 
Kurtut, 

Third  order . 

Thoracic , the  third  Order,  contains  the  following  genera, 
namely — Cepola. — Echinrix , the  Sucking-Fish. — Cory- 
pheena. — Gwtiu,  the  Goby. — Coitus , the  Bull-Head. — 
the  Father  Lasher,  and  the  Miller’s  'rhumb. — Scorpoena. 
— Zeus,  the  John  Dorce. — Pleuronedes,  the  Hullibut, 
the  Flounder,  the  Plaise,  the  Dab,  the  Sole,  the  Smear- 
dab,  the  Pearl,  and  the  Turbot. — Chertodon. — Sparus, 
the  Gilthead,  the  Pudding- Fish, — Scona. — La  hr  ns,  the 
Wrasse,  the  Goldfiuny,  the  Camber,  und  the  Cook. — 
Sc  ice  a a. — Perea,  the  Perch,  the  Bussc,  the  Luffe,  the 
Black  Fish,  and  the  Squirrel- Fish, — Trachychthys.— 
Gasterosteus,  the  Stickleback. — Scomber,  the  Mackerel, 
the  Thunny,  the  Scad,  and  the  Yellow-Tail. — Cenlntgas- 
ter, — Mulius , the  Surmullet — Trigla , the  Gurnard,  the 
Piper,  and  the  Tub- Fish. — Lonchiurus. 

Fourth  order. 

Abdominal,  the  fourth  order,  comprehends  the  following 
genera,  namely — Cobitis,  the  Loche  and  the  Mud-Fish. 
— Amia.—Silurus. — Teuthis. — Sal  mo,  the  Salmon,  the 
Trout,  the  Salmon-Trout  or  Bull-Trout,  the  Charr,  the 
Smelt,  the  Gurniad,  and  the  Lavaret. — Fistulnrin,  the 
Tobacco-Pipe-Fish. — E&ox,  the  Pike  and  the  Garfish.—  j 
Elopt. — Argentina,  the  Argentine.— Atherina,  the  Atlie- 
rine  or  Silver- Fish — Magi/,  the  Mullet. — Ercocaetut, 
the  Flying  Fish. — Potynemus.—Clupea,  the  Herring,  the 
Pilchard,  the  Sprat,  the  Shad,  and  the  Anchovy.— Cu- 
prinm , the  Carp,  the  Barbel,  the  Gudgeon,  the  Tench, 
the  Crucian,  the  Gold-Fish,  the  Dace,  the  Roach,  the 
Finseale  or  Rud,  the  Red  Eye,  the  Bleak,  the  Bream, 
the  Minnow,  and  the  Graining. — Loncaria. 

Fifth  order, 

Branchiostegoux,  the  fifth  order,  comprehends  the  follow- 
ing genera,  namely — Mormyrus. — Ostradon. — Tetrodon, 
the  Sun-Fish Diodon. — Singnathu «,  the  Pipe-Fish  and 
the  Needle-Fish.  — Pegasus.  — Centriseus.  — Batistes. — 
Cyclopterus,  the  Sucker. — Lophius , the  Fishing- Frog,  and 
the  Angler  or  Frog-Fish. 

Sixth  order. 

Chondropterigious , the  sixth  order,  contains  the  following  j 
genera,  namely — Acipemer , the  Sturgeon, — Chimara,  i 
the  Sea-Monster. — Squabs,  the  Shark,  the  Dog-Fish,  the 
Tope,  the  Sea-Fox,  and  the  Angel-Fish. — Pristis,  the 
Saw-Fish. — Rain,  the  Ray,  the  Skate,  the  Thornback.  I 
— Petromyzon,  the  Lamprey,  and  the  Pride. — Castro- 
bronchus,  the  Ilag  or  IIug-l;ish. 

Fifth  Class. 

In  sect  a , Insects,  the  fifth  class,  is  divided  into  seven  orders, 
namely — C, leapt  era,  HemijAera,  Lepidoptera , Xcurop- 
tera,  Ilymenoptera , Dipt  era , and  Aptera. 

First  order . 

Coleoptrra , the  first  order,  contains  the  following  genera, 
namely — Scara/ueus,  the  Beetle, — Lttcanns. — Dermestes, 
the  Leather-Eater. — SynodendroH* — Bostrichus. — Mcly- 


ris. — Ptinus,  the  Death-Watch. — Ilister. — Gyrinus,  the 
Water-Flea. — Bt/rrhus.—Anthrenus. — Silpha , the  Car- 
rion Beetle. — S'itidula. — Opatrnm. — Tilroma. — Tetrato- 
ma. — Cassida. — Coccinella . — Chrytomcia . — Crypt  ocenha- 
lus. — 1 1 it  pa. — Bruchus.  — Pausut  — Zygia. — Zonitis 
A pal  us. — Brentus. — Curculio. — Rhinomacer, — Atlelabus. 
— Xotoxux , — Cera  mbyx. — ( 'alopus. — Lept  u ra . — Secyda- 
lis. — Lampyris , the  Fire-  Fly. — Horia.—  Cucuius. — Can  - 
t harts. — Serr  opal  pus. — Elatcr. — Cuci  ndcla. — Bupestris. — 
Hudrophilus,  the  W:ater-Clock. — Dytiscus. — Carabus. — 
lenebrio. — Pimelia . — Lytta . — Meloe.  — M or  della . — Sta- 
phylinus. — Eorjicula,  the  Earwig. — Erodius. — M ant icora . 
— Alurnus . 

Second  order. 

Hemiptera , the  second  order,  contains  the  following  ge- 
nera, namely — Blatta , the  Cockroach. — Pneumora.— 
Mantis. — Cry  lias,  the  Locust,  the  Grasshopper,  and  the 
Cricket. — Fulgora,  the  Lanthorn  Fly. — Cicada. — N ato- 
ned a,  the  Boat  Fly.— Nepa,  the  Water  Scorpion. — Ci- 
mex,  the  Bug. — Macrocephalus. — Aphis,  the  Plant-Louse. 
— Chernies . — Coccus,  the  Cochineal. — Thrips. 

Third  order. 

Lepidoptera,  the  third  order,  contains  the  following  genera, 
namely — Papilio,  the  Butterfly. — Sphinx,  the  Hawk- 
moth. — Phaltzna , the  Moth. 

Fourth  order. 

Xeuroptera,  the  fourth  order,  contains  the  following  ge- 
nera, namely — Libellula,  the  Dragon-Fly. — Ephemera , 
the  Day-  Fly. — Phryga nea. — Hemerobius. — Myrmelcon , 
the  Lion- Ant. — Panvrpa. — Raphidia. 

Fifth  order. 

Ilymenoptera,  the  fifth  order,  contains  the  following  ge- 
nera, namely — Cynips,  the  Gall-Fly. — Tenthredo , the 
Saw-Fly. — Si  rex,  the  Tailed  W'asp. — Ichneumon , the 
Ichneumon.—  Sphcr.—  Ammophila  .—Seolut . — Thy  tin  us. 
— Lucopiis. — Tiphia. — Chaleis. — Chrusis , the  (Golden 
Fly. — Vespa,  the  Wasp. — Apis,  the  Bee. — Formica , the 
Ant  or  Emmet. — Mutilla. 

Sixth  order. 

Diptefa , the  sixth  order,  contains  the  following  genera, 
namely — Oestrus , the  Gad-Fly  and  the  Breeze. — Tipula , 
thcCrane-Fly. — Diopsis.—.\Jnxca,  the  Fly, — Tabanus — 
Culex , the  Gnat. — Lmpis. — Stomorys. — Conaps.—AsUut. 
Bombylius,  the  H umble-Bee. — Hipjyobosca. 

Seventh  order . 

Aptera , the  seventh  order,  contains  the  following  genera, 
namely — Lepisma. — Podura , the  Spring-Tail. — i'ermes9 
the  W’hite  Ant. — Pediculus . the  Louse  and  Crab-Louse. 
— Acarus,  the  Tick,  the  Harvest-Bug,  and  the  Itch-Mite 
— Vhalangium . — Aranea,  the  Spider. — Scorpio,  the  Scor- 
pion.— Cancer,  the  Crab,  the  Lobster,  the  Prawn,  the 
Shrimp,  and  the  Squill. — Monoculus. — Onitcus. — Seolo- 
pendra. — Jtdus. — Pulex,  the  Flea. — Hydrachna. 

Sixth  Class. — Vermes. 

The  sixth  class  is  divided  into  five  orders,  namely— Intes- 
tina , Mollusca,  Test  ace  a,  Zoophyta , and  Infusoria. 

First  order. 

Intestina,  the  first  order,  contains  the  following  genera, 
namely — Ascaris. — Trichoccphalus. — Filaria. — Scales. — 
Ugula.  — Strongylus, — Echmorynchus. — Cucu/lanus.  — 
Ctiryophylltcus  — Unguatu/a.  — Fasciola,  the  Gourd- 
W?onn  or  Fluke. — Tcenia,  the  Tape-Worm. — Furi i.— 
Godius,  the  liair-W'orm. — Lumhricus , the  Larth-Worai, 
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the  Dew-Worm,  and  the  Lug.— Planaria.— Sipunculus, 
the  Tube-Worm. — Hirudo,  the  Leech. — Vncinaria. — 
Hcenica. 

Second  order. 

Mollu.ua,  the  second  order,  contains  the  following  genera, 
namely — Limas,  the  Slug  or  Snail. — Qnchidium. — Lap - 
lain,  the  Sea  Hare. — Dor  it,  the  Sea  Lemon. — Aphro- 
dita. — Spio. — Amphiirite. — Terebclla. — Nereis . — Sau. — 
Ascidia. — Salpa. — Dapyxa. — Clava. — Actinia , the  Sea 
Daisy,  the  Sea  Mangold,  and  the  Sea  Carnation. — 
Mammaria.  — Pedicillaria.  — Tcthys.  — Plerotrachea. — 
Derrit. — l/ulothuria. — Lobar  ia. — Triton. — Ixrrncea. — 
ScylUea. — Clio. — Sepia , the  Cuttle-Fish. — Lucernaria. 
Medusa , the  Sea- Nettle. — Physsophora. — Asterias,  the 
Star-Fish  and  the  Sea-Star.— Echinus,  the  Sea  Urchin. 

Third  order. 

Testacea , Shells,  the  third  order,  comprehends  the  follow- 
ing genera,  namely — Chiton.— Lepas,  the  Acorn  Shell. 
— Thlons. — Mua. — SoJen,  the  Razor-Sheath. — Tel/ina. 
—Cardium,  the  Cockle. — Mactra. — Dnnax. — Venus. — 
Spondylut. — Chama. — Area,  the  Ark. — Ostrea , the  Oys- 
ter.— Anomia. — Mytilus , the  Mussel. — Pinna. — Argo- 
naut a. — Nautilus. — Conus,  the  Cone. — Cupran , the 
Cowrie  or  (iourie. — Bulla.— Volula,  the  Mitre  or  Vo- 
lute.— Buccinum , the  Whelk.— Strombus. — Mures. — 
Trochus. — Turbo,  the  Wreath. — I lefts,  the  Snail. — AV- 
rita , the  Nerite. — ltaliotis,  the  Sea- Far. — Patella , the 
Limpet. — Denta/ium,  the  Tooth-Shell. — Sc r pula. — Te- 
redo.— SabeUa. 

Fourth  order . 

Zoophyta,  the  fourth  order,  contains  the  following  genera, 
namely — Tubinura,  the  Tubiiiore. — Madrepora,  the  Ma- 
driporc. — Mdlepora , the  Millepore. — Cellejtora,  the  Cel- 
lepore. — Isis , the  Coral. — Antipalhes. — Gorgonia,  the 
Red  Coral. — A/cyonium. — Spongia,  the  Sponge. — Flus- 
tra,  the  llornwruck. — Tubular  ia. — Coralfina,  the  Coral- 
line.— Scrtularia. — Pcnnaiula,  the  Sea- Fen. — I hydra,  the 
Polype. 

Fifth  order. 

Infusoria , the  fifth  order,  contains  the  following  genera, 
namely  — Branchionus.  — Vorticefla . — Trie  hod  a. — Ccr cu- 
ria. — Bursaria. — Gonium.  — Col  pod  a. — Paramecium. — 
Cuclidium.  — Vibrio. — Bacillaria. — Enchelis.  — Volvox. — 
Monas. — Leucopera. 

ANIMA'LCULAS  (Zool.)  very  small  animal*,  scarcely 
discoverable  by  the  naked  eye,  which,  by  the  help  of 
microscopes,  are  found  in  fluids,  and  also  in  solids. 

ANIMATE  power  (Meek.)  a power  in  animal  beings,  in  dis- 
tinction from  that  which  exists  in  inanimate  bodies,  as 
springs,  Ac. 

ANlBlATEDaimry  ( Chem .)  quicksilver  impregnated  with 
some  subtle  and  spirituous  particles,  so  as  to  render  it  ca- 
pable of  growing  hot  when  mixed  with  gold.  Libav.  Apoc. 
Hermet.  part  l,  c.  10. — Animated  needle,  a needle  touched 
with  a stone. 

ANIMATION  (A/ch.)  the  fermentation  produced  by  the 
conjunction  of  mercury  with  any  metal.  Libav.  Apoc. 
Ilcrmet.  part  1,  c.  10;  Castell.  Lex  Med. 

A'NJLMF  gummi  (Chem.)  a gum  or  white  resin,  brought  from 
America,  which  flows,  L>y  an  incision,  from  a tree,  the 
J hymen ra  courbaril  of  Linncua.  Diuscorides  and  Scrapio 
call  it  Aminea , which  has  been  corrupted  into  Animi.  The 
former  says  that  it  is  an  inferior  kind  of  myrrh.  The  best 
Gum  Animc  is  white,  dry,  friable,  clean,  of  a good  smell, 
that  soon  consumes  when  thrown  into  the  Are,  and  contains 
a great  deal  of  oil  and  essential  salt.  It  is  discussive, 
good  lor  the  head-ache,  and  a strengthener  of  the  brain. 


There  arc  two  sorts  principally  spoken  of,  namely,  the 
Oriental  and  the  Western;  but  Rauhine  reckons  five  sorts. 
Dioscor.  1.1,  c.  77  ; Clue.  Bar.  Plant.  Hist.;  J.  Bauh. 
Hid.  Plant.  ; Rati  Hist.  Lent,  des  Drop. 

Akime  (Her.)  an  epithet  implying  that  the  eye*  of  any  ra- 
pacious creature  are  borne  of  a different  tincture  from 
that  of  the  creature  itself. 

ANIME'LL.E  (Anal.)  the  Glandules  under  the  ears  and  the 
lower  jaws. 

.VNIMUS  (Met.)  the  mind,  or  reasoning  faculty,  in  distinc- 
tion from- anima,  the  being  or  substance  in  which  the' 
faculty  exists. 

ANFNGA  ibis  (Bot.)  an  Indian  aquatic  plant  that  grows 
five  or  six  feet  high,  with  leaves  similar  to  the  water-lily. 
From  the  bulbous  root  of  the  aningas  is  expressed  an  oil  of 

5 real  medicinal  use  for  fomentation.  Pis.  Marc.  Hist. 
Iras.  ; Baii  Hist.  Plant. 

AN  Jour  et  ti ast.  (Law)  a forfeiture  when  a man  has  com- 
mitted petty  treason  and  felony,  and  has  lands  held  of  some 
common  person,  which  shall  he  seized  for  the  king,  and 
remain  in  his  hands  a year  and  a day  next  after  the  at- 
tainder, and  then  the  trees  shall  be  pulled  up ; except  he 
to  whom  the  lands  should  come  by  escheat  or  forfeiture, 
redeem  it  of  the  king. 

ANISATUM  (Med.)  from  m*ms$  Anise-seed;  a wine  in 
which  Anise  seeds  are  infused. 

Anisatum  tBot.)  a species  of  the  Illieium  of  Linmeus. 
ANISCA'LFTOR  (Anat.)  the  same  as  Latistimus  Dorri. 
A'NISE  (Bot.)  a small  oblong  seed,  produced  from  the 
Anisum,  or  the  Pimpinclla  anisum  of  Linnnms.  [vide 
Anisum'] 

Anise  (Com.)  a sort  of  greyish  wood  that  is  brought  from 
the  Indies  in  logs,  and  has  a scent  similar  to  that  of  the 
plant. 

A'NISEED-TREE  (Bot.)  the  IHicium  of  Linmeus. 
ANFSIFOLIUM  (Bot.)  the  Umonia  acidissima  of  Linnsus. 
ANISOCY'CLA  (Atcheeol.)  a machine  constructed  of  many 
unequal  circles,  by  the  help  of  which  the  ancients  dis- 
charged arrows  or  stones  from  their  scorpions  or  cross- 
bows. Vitrnv.  de  Architect.  I.  10,  c.  1 ; Turned.  Advcr. 
1.  9,  c.  20;  Bald.  Lee.  VHmvian. 

ANISOMARATHllUM  (Bot.)  the  Scandix  australis  of 
Linnaeus. 

A'NISUM  (Bot.)  «».Vcr,  Anise,  probably  from  Stdmnrm,  invic- 
tum,  invincible,  to  denote  its  superior  power  above  other 
medicines;  a plant,  the  seed  of  which  is  an  anodyne,  dia- 
phoretic, diuretic,  and  discutient.  It  is  the  Pimpinella 
anisum  of  Linmeus.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  I.  7,  c.  3 ; 
Dioscor.  I.  3,  c.  65;  Plin.  1.  20,  c.  17 ; Gal.  de  Simplic. 
1.  6;  Oribas  Med.  Coll.  I.  1 1 ; Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  senu. 

1 ; Paul.  Alginet.  de  Be  Med.  1.  7,  c.  3 ; Myrep.  de  An- 
tidot. sect.  I,  c.  23 : ./.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  Parkin. 
Theat.  Bi.tan.;  Baii  Hist.  Plant. — Anisum  Africamtm , the 
IJnbon  galbinatum  of  Linncus. 

.VNKER  (Com.)  a liquid  measure  at  Amsterdam,  contain- 
ing thirty-two  gallons  wine  measure  in  England. 

.VNLA./E  ( Arc  had. ) a falchion  or  sword  shaped  like  a 
scythe. 

A'NN  (Com.)  abbreviated  for  annum,  os  per  annum, 
yearly. 

Ann  Lots)  or  Annat , half  a year's  stipend,  in  the  Scotch 
Lore,  over  and  above  what  is  owing  for  the  incumbency, 
due  to  the  minister's  relict,  children,  or  near  akin. 
ANNABA'SSES  (Com.)  a coarse  blanketting  made  in  France 
for  the  Guinea  trade. 

ANNA'LES  (Ant ) Annals,  from  annus , a year,  signifying 
an  account  of  what  was  done  within  the  year  ; small  books 
in  w hich  were  registered  the  names  of  the  magistrates,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  the  persons,  places,  and  things 
connected  with  their  magistracy.  Whence  Cicero  makes 
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the  distinction  between  Annals  and  History.  “ IIU tori  a 
nihil  ftliud  nisi  AnnaJium  confectio.”  De  Orat.  1.  2,  c.  12; 
/tul.  GelL  1.  1,  C.  1 ; Ferrar.  de  Origin.  Homan,  apud  Gnev. 
Thesaur.  Antiq.  Rom . tom.  1,  Ac. — An naUt  maximi  was 
also  the  name  given  to  the  annals  of  the  stole,  because 
they  were  consecrated  and  continued  by  the  Pontifex  mini- 
mus, or  High-Priest ; they  were  also  called  Commeutarii. 
Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  2,  C.  12  ; Liv.  1.  4,  c.  S ; Fest.  de  Verb.  Sig- 
nif. \ ; Turneb.  in  Cic.  de  Leg. ; Ales.  Gen.  Dier.  1.  2, 
c.  8,  Ac. 

Ann  ales  ( Archccol .)  1.  Public  acts  registered  every  year. 
Leg.  Cod.  Theotl.  2.  a sort  of  annual  census. 

Ann.m.e*  (Aon?)  yearlings,  or  cattle  a year  old. 

ANNA'LIS  lex  (Ant.)  a law  for  regulating  the  age  at  which 
offices  might  be  enjoyed.  It  was  proposed  U.  C.  573,  by 
L.  Vilius  or  Julius,  who,  on  that  account,  was  surnamed 
Annafis.  What  the  precise  age  fixed  for  each  magistracy 
was  is  not  ascertained,  [vide  Altai]  Cic . de  Or.  1.  2,  c.65; 
Liv.  1.  4,  c.  44;  Manui.  de  Leg.  c.  6.—  Annalis  clavus,  the 
nail  wm  so  called  which  was  driven  into  the  wall  of  the 
temple  every  year,  to  mark  the  succession  and  number  of' 
years,  [vide  Clavus] 

ANNATES  (Law)  Anuats,  or  first  fruits  paid  out  of  spi- 
ritual benefices  to  the  Pope,  being  the  value  of  one  year’s 
profit.  S/at.  25,  lien.  8. 

A'NNE’S  Day,  St.  (£cc.)  a festival  kept  in  the  Romish 
church  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  in  the  Greek  church  on 
the  9th  of  December,  in  honour  of  Anno,  the  mother  of 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

ANNE'AL  (Rot.)  the  same  os  Anil. 

ANNEA'LING  of  tile  (AfrcA.)  from  the  Saxon  a lan,  to 
set  on  fire ; the  burning  of  tiles,  so  as  to  harden  them. 

ANNEXATION  (Law)  uniting  lands  or  rents  to  the 
crown. 

ANNIE'NTED  (Law)  in  French  aneantie  ; abrogated  or 
made  null. 

A'NNI  Tent  pom  constant  in  (Med.)  Consistent 

seasons,  which  keep  their  usual  and  expected  temperature, 
in  distinction  from  the  inconsistent  seasons,  ***?«?>- 
to#,  which  arc  unstable,  and  not  to  be  relied  upon.  Hip- 
ftoc.  Aph. } Foes  (Econom.  Hip. 

Ann i nubiiet  (Law)  the  age  ut  which  a girl  becomes  by 
law  fit  for  marriage,  which  is  twelve. 

ANNIVERSARY  (£cr.)  the  yearly  obit  or  service  per- 
formed in  the  Romish  church  once  every  year  for  a person 
deceased,  i.  e.  properly  on  the  anniversary  of  Ills  or  her 
decease. 

Anniversary  days  (/.aw)  Days  so  called  because  they  re- 
turned at  the  revolution  of  every  year,  quovis  anno  ver- 
tente.  These  days  were  kept  solemn  every  year,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  death  or  martyrdom  of  any  saint. 
Alenin,  de  Divin.  OJjfic. ; 1 Ed.  6. 

A'NNO  Domini  (Chron.)  abbreviated  A.D.  the  computa- 
tion of  time  from  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  which  is 
used  as  the  date  for  all  public  deeds  and  writings  in  Eng- 
land, on  which  account  it  is  called  the  * Vulgar  .Era.*  This 
computation  is  supposed  to  be  three  years  later  than  the 
real  time  of  our  Saviour’s  Incarnation,  [vide  .Era] 

ANNOl'SANCE  (Law)  the  same  as  Nuisance. 

ANNO'MCEANS  ( Lee.)  vide  Anomceans. 

ANNO'N A (Ant.)  from  annus,  a year,  signified  properly  a 
year’s  produce  from  one’s  land  ; but  it  is  ulso  taken  for  the 
provision  of  corn,  and  whatever  else  was  necessary  for  the 
sustenance  of  man,  whence  annona’  car  it  at  signifies  dear- 
ness of  provisions,  or  a dear  market.  Cic.  in  Veer.  1.  3, 
c.  92. — Annona  militant,  the  public  allowance  of  bread, 
fodder,  Ac. — Annona,  in  the  plural,  the  loaves  themselves. 
Lamprid.  in  Sever,  c.  41  ; Cod.  Theodos.  de  Erag.  Mil. 
Annon. 

Annona  (Xumis.)  is  commonly  represented  on  coins  by  ears 


I of  com,  and  a corn  u copeia,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  on  a coin  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
bearing  the  inscription  ANNONA.  AUG. 

I The  female,  which  is  the  figure  of  the  god- 
dess Ceres,  is  sometimes  represented  hold- 
J ing  a spear,  a lance,  and  sometime#  a mea- 
sure, with  cars  of  corn,  See.  To  the  in- 
scription is  frequently  added  the  words  PROVIDENT**, 

, FELICITAS,  FEUCISSIMI  SAECULI.  AETERNa 
I CERES,  Ac. 

Annona  (Z?c/.)  a genus  of  plants  in  the  hot  climates;  so 
j culled  because  its  fruit  is  grateful  to  the  natives,  Class  13 
Polyandria , Order  7 Polygynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  jarianlh  three- leaved ; leaflets 
cordate. — Con.  jxtals  six. — Stam.  f laments  scarcely 
any;  anthers  very  numerous. — Pist.  germ  roundish; 
styles  none ; stigmas  obtuse. — Pen.  berry  very  large  ; 
seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  plants  of  this  tribe  are  all  shrubs,  and  mostly 
natives  of  America  or  India,  os — Annona  tripetala,  Che- 
ri matin , seu  Guanabanus,  Broad-leaved  Custard- Apple. 
— Annona  squamosa,  seu  Atamaran,  Undulated  Custard- 
Apple. — Annona  reticulata , Netted  Custard- Apple. — 
Annona  Auaticn,  seu  Keschta , Asiatic  Custard- Apple,  Ac. 

ANNON  ARU  (Ant.)  forestalled  of  the  market,  who  bought 
up  all  the  provisions  before  hand  in  order  to  raise  the 
market. 

A'NNORA  (Chem.)  calcined  cgg-«he)ls,  or  quick-lime. 

ANNOTATIO  (Med.)  the  beginning  of  a febrile  paroxysm. 

A'NNUA  pensions  (Law)  a writ  from  the  king  to  an  abbot, 
or  a prior,  demanding  of  him  an  annual  pension  due  to  him 
for  one  of  his  chaplains,  Ac.  lieg.  Orig.  165,  S07. 

A'NNUAL  (Rot.)  an  epithet  for  any  plant  or  root  which 
perishes  within  the  compass  of  a year,  in  distinction  from 
Riennials  or  Perennials.  The  stem  of  herbaceous  plants 
is  annual,  but  the  root  is  perennial,  which  distinguishes 
them  from  trees  and  shrubs. 

Annual  | A Aron.)  au  epithet  employed  frequently  to  de- 
note what  is  done  in  the  space  of  a year,  or  returns  every 
year.— Annual  motion  of  the  earth,  [vide  Earth ] — Annual 
argument  of  longitude,  [vide  Argument]  — Annual  epacts. 
[vide  Epact] — Annual  equation,  the  equation  of  the  mean 
motion  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  ot  the  moon's  apogee 
and  nodes. 

Annual  Pension  (Low)  vide  Annua pensiove. — Annual  rent, 
in  the  Scotch  Law,  a yearly  profit  due  to  a ci*?ditor  by 
way  of  interest  for  a given  sum  of  money. — Right  of  annual 
rent,  the  original  right  of  burdening  land  with  a yearly 
payment  for  the  loan  of  money. 

ANNUA’LIA  (Lair)  a yearly  stipend  assigned  to  a priest 
, for  celebrating  an  anniversary  for  the  soul  of  a deceased 
person,  Ac. 

Anxualia  (Archer cl.)  oblations  made  by  the  relations  of 
deceased  persons  on  the  anniversary  of  their  death,  which 
was  called  the  Years  Day  or  the  year’s  Mind. 

| ANNUE'NTES  musadi  (.7w«/.)  muscles  of  the  back  or 
head;  so  called  because  they  perform  the  office  of  nod- 
■ ding  or  bending  the  head  downward. 

’ ANNUITY  (Late)  a yearly  rent  to  be  paid  for  term  of  life 
or  years,  or  in  fee.  Ileg.  Orig.  158. — Writ  of  An - 
| unity,  the  writ  that  lies  against  a man  for  the  recovery 
1 of  such  a rent,  if  not  satisfied  every  year  according  to  the 
I grant.  Co.  Lit.  144. — Annuity  of  tcinds  or  tithes , in  the 
I Scotch  law,  what  is  allowed  yearly  to  the  king  out  of  the 
teinds  not  paid  to  the  bishop. 

j Annuity  (Com.)  what  is  payable  at  any  stated  period  within 
i a year.  Annuities  are  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly, 

* that  is,  payable  by  the  year,  half-year,  or  quarter. — Cer- 

Itain  annuity,  one  that  is  in  perpetuity. — Contingent  An - 
unity , one  depending  on  some  contingency,  os  a life 
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annuity.  — Annuity  in  possession,  when  it  ha*  already 
commenced. — Annuity  in  reversion,  when  it  will  commence 
at  some  given  future  period.— Ann uity  in  arrears , what  is 
forborne  for  any  number  of  years. 

A'NNULAR  Lone  ( Anat .)  Lire  ulus  os  tens,  a ring-Ukc  bone 
placed  before  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  in  the  fictus. — 
Annular  cartilage , the  second  cartilage  at  the  head  of  the 
larynx  or  Windpipe.— Annular  ligament,  a strong  ligament 
encompassing  the  carpus  or  wrist  after  the  manner  of  a 
bracelet. 

Annularis  digitus,  the  ring-finger  next  to  the  little  one. — 
Annularis  xxna,  the  vein  next  to  the  ring-finger.  Aet. 
Trtrab.  1 , Berm.  3,  c.  12. — Annularis  wusctt/us.the  Sphincter 
Ani. — Annularis  processus,  a protuberance  of  the  medulla. 
Ruf.  Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.  hum.  Corp.  I.  1*  c.  10. 
AN'NULATE  (Bot.)  annulatus , an  epithet  for  a capsule, 
stem,  and  root.— Capsula  annulata,  an  annulate  capsule,  is 
encircled  by  an  articulated  ring. — Radix  annulata , an  an- 
nulate root,  is  furnished  on  its  upper  surface  with  alter- 
nately raised  and  depressed  bands. — Caudex  annulatus,  an 
annulate  stem,  is  that  which  has  the  remains  of  the  leaves 
at  regular  distances  resembling  annular  elevations,  as  in 
the  Corypha  rotundifolia. 

AN'NULE  T ( Archaol .)  a little  souare  moulding  to  accom- 
pany a larger,  or  to  separate  tne  flutings  of  a column ; 
also,  a narrow  flat  moulding  that  encompasses  other  parts 
of  a column,  which  is  called  by  the  different  names  of 
Fillet , Lislel  Cincture , List  Tania,  Square,  Rabit,  and 
SupercUistm. 

Annulet  (Her.)  a little  ring  [O]  borne  in  the  coots  of  arms, 
supposed  to  be  taken  for  rings  of  mail,  which  was  an 
armour  of  defence.  The  annulet  is  the  charge  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  fifth  son  of  any  family.  It  is  supposed  to 
remind  him  that  he  should  achieve  great  actions,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  motto,  Jus  aureorum  Annulomm. 
A'NNULUS  ( (l col.)  a ring;  a species  of  VoluUe. 

Annulus  (Bot.)  a membranaceous  part  of  the  fungi,  of 
which  there  are  different  kinds,  namely — Annulus  credos, 
fixed  below  and  free  above. — Annulus  i nverlus,  fixed  above 
and  free  below.— Annulus  sessilis,  attached  by  one  side. — 
Annulus  mohilis,  to  be  moved  up  and  down. — Annulus 
persistens,  lasting  os  long  as  the  fungus. — Annulus  fugax, 
disappearing  when  the  fungus  develops  itself. — Annulus 
arachnoides,  composed  of  a white  web. 

ANNUNCI'ADE  (Her.)  the  name  of  several  orders;  so 
called  in  honour  of  the  Annunciation  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
The  most  distinguished  order  of  this  name  was  that  insti- 
tuted by  Amadeo,  the  sixth  Ear)  of  Savoy,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  victory  obtained  by  the  first  Earl  over  the 
Turks,  whom  he  drove  from  the  Isle  of  Rhodes.  The 
collar  belonging  to  this  order  is  of  gold,  on  which  these 
letters  are  engraven,  F.E.R.T.  Fortiludo  eius  Ithodum 
tenuit.  To  this  collar  is  appended  a tablet,  wherein  is  the 
figure  of  the  Annunciation.  1 

ANNUNCIATION  (Ecc.)  annunciatio,  from  ad  and  n*m- 
do.  to  tell;  the  delivery  of  a message,  particularly  the!j 
Angel'*  message  to  the  virgin  Mary,  concerning  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour.— Annunciation  of  our  Lady , a festival  in 
tbc  Christian  Church  commemorative  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  is  celebrated  on  the  25th 
of  March. 

Annunciation  (TheoL)  a name  given  by  the  Jews  to  a part 
of  their  ceremonial  of  the  Passover. 

ANNUNCIATOR  (Ecc.)  an  officer  in  the  church  of  Constan- 
tinople, whose  office  it  was  to  announce  to  the  people  the 
festivals  that  were  to  be  celebrated. 

A'NO  upwards,  opposed  to  warm,  downwards, 

in  respect  to  purgatives,  which  operate  upwards  or  down- 
wards. 

ASO  BIUM  (£«J.)  a division  of  the  genus  Ptinus , accord- 


ing to  Fabric ius,  comprehending  the  insects  of  this  tribe, 
which  have  the  feelers  clavate. 

ANOCATII A'RTICA  (Med.)  Emetics. 

ANOCHEPLON  (Anat.)  *»*#»/•»,  from  upper,  and 
the  lip ; the  upper  lip.  Cartel/.  Lex.  Med. 

A'NOCHUS  (Med.)  from«*i;e*,  to  retain;  a stoppage  of  the 
intestinal  discharge. 

A'NODA  (Bot.)  the  Sida  of  Linmeus. 

A'NODINA  (Med.)  vide  Anodynes. 

ANOD'MON  (Med.)  without  smell,  as  applied  to  pus. 
Hinpoc.  in  Coae.  ; I'oes.  Hippacrat.  (Econom. 

A'NODUS  (titan.)  what  is  separated  from  the  nourishment 
by  the  kidneys. 

A'NODYNES  (Med.)  «»£&•*,  anodyna , from  «,  priv.  and  Jvm, 
pain ; medicines  so  called  because  they  ease  pain  and  pro- 
cure sleep,  such  as  the  medicinal  preparations  of  the  poppy. 
Cels,  de  Re  Med.  I.  5,  c.  25,  &c. ; GaL  de  Simpl.  Med. 
1. 5,  c.  1 1 ; Cels.  Aurel.  de  Tard.  Pass . 1.  3,  c.  4 ; Trallian. 
I.  10;  Myreps.  de  Antidot.  sect.  1,  c.  178;  Marcell,  de 
Med.  c.  25  ; Gorr.  De/'.  Med. ; Foes.  CEconom.  Ilippocrat. 

ANODY'NUM  (Med.)  Anodyne  Balsam. — Anodynum  mine- 
rale,  the  same  as  Nitrum. 

ANODY'NUS Joins  (Med.)  Anodyne  fomentation. 

ANO'EA  (Med.)  «»««,  from  *,  priv.  and  mu,  to  think;  priva- 
tion of  understanding,  madness. 

ANOPNTEUS  (Ecc).  a name  given  to  a particular  sect,  who 
were  so  called  because  they  anointed  all  whom  they  ad- 
mitted into  their  society. 

ANOMAPANS  (Ecc.)  u*»p4**,  an  heretical  sect,  which  held 
most  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Arians,  particularly  that  the 
essence  of  the  Son  was  unlike  that  of  the  Father.  Socrat. 
Hist.  Eccles.  I.  2,  c.  45,  1.  3,  c.  25,  Ac. ; Soxom.  Hist.  L4, 
c.  1 4 ; Theodoret.  1.  4 ; S.  Hilar,  in  Constant. 

ANOMAi'OS  (Med.)  dissimular,  os  applied  to  vicious 

humours. 

ANOMALY  planter  (Bot.)  from  anomalus,  irregular;  the 
twenty- sixth  class  of  plants  in  the  system  of  Ray. 

ANOMA'LIA  (Med.)  from  priv.  and  ipux*, 

equal,  inequality,  or  irregularity,  os  applied  to  the  pulse. 
Galen.  Dejin . Med.;  Aciuar.  mif*  wutm,  L 1,  c.  1 ; 

Gorr.  Defin.  Med. 

Anomalia  (Astron.)  vide  Anomaly. 

ANOMALISTIC  Year  (Astron.)  or  periodical  year;  that 
space  of  time  in  which  tne  earth,  or  a plane,  passes  through 
its  orbit,  which  is  365  d.  6 h.  15  m.  JO  sec. 

ANOMALOUS  (Gnm.)  from*,  priv.  and  if***l<9 

equal,  i.  c.  without  rule ; an  epithet  applied  to  verbs  that  arc 
irregularly  formed,  of  which  the  Greek  affords  many  examples. 

ANOMALY  [Astron.)  ituputuu,  irregularity  ; the  irregularity 
in  the  motion  of  a planet,  whereby  it  deviates  from  the 
aphelion  or  apogee,  or  it  is  the  distance  from  the  aphelion 
or  apogee.  It  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  argument  of  ano- 
maly, which  is  the  arc  between  the  line  of  the  apsides  and 
the  line  of  mean  motion.  Kepler  distinguished  anomaly 
into  mean  or  simple,  eccentric,  and  true,  or  equated. — 
Mean  or  simple  anomaly,  the 
distance  of  the  mean  place  of 
a planet  from  the  apogee ; 
thus,  suppose  E S D to  be 
the  sun’s  orbit,  A M N B the 
ecliptic,  the  earth  at  T,  the 
sun  at  S,  and  A B the  line 
of  the  apses,  then  is  the  angle 
A T M*  or  the  arc  A M,  the 
sun's  mean  anomaly ; in  the 
modern  astronomy  the  mean 
anomaly  is  the  time  in  which  a planet  moves  from 
its  aphelion  to  the  mean  place  or  point  in  its  orbit ; thus, 
suppose  a planet  P to  describe  an  ellipse,  APB,  about 
the  sun,  S,  in  one  focus,  1l‘  A B be  the  line  of  the  apses,  A 
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the  aphelion,  and  B the  perihelion,  then  tho  mean  anomaly 
is  the  time  in  which  the  planet  moves  from  the  aphelion  to 
its  mean  place,  I* ; and  rince  the  elliptic  area  A S 1*  is  pro- 
portional to  the  time  in  which 
the  planet  describes  the  arc 
A F,  that  area  may  repre- 
sent the  mean  anomaly.— 

Eccentric  anomaly,  or  the  an- 
gle at  the  centre,  is  the  arc 
AD  of  the  eccentric  circle 
A D 13,  intercepted  between 
the  aphelion  and  the  point 
I),  determined  by  the  per- 
pendicular 1)  F E to  the  lino 
of  the  apses  A 13 ; or  it  is  the 
angle  A E D at  the  centre  of  the  circle. — True  or  equntexl 
anomaly,  otherwise  called  the  angle  at  the  sun , is  the  angle 
A F at  the  sun,  which  the  planet's  distance,  A F,  from 
the  aphelion  appears  under. 

ANOSMIA  (tow.)  Bowl-shell,  a genus  of  animals,  Class 
t'erniet,  Order  Test  ace  ft. 

Generic  Characters.  Shell  inequivalvc. — Valve  one,  per- 
forated near  the  hinge ; affixed  by  that  perforation  to 
some  other  body. 

Species , The  principal  species  of  this  genus,  which  mostly 
inhabit  the  Mediterranean,  and  adhere  to  oyster-shells, 
are,  the—  Anomia  ephippiunt , the  Wrinkled  Bowl-Shell. 
— Anomia  electro,  the  Amber  Bowl-Shell.  — Anomia 
squamnla , the  Scaly  Bowl-Shell,  &c. 

ANOMO'EOS  (Metl.)  *>n heterogeneous  ; applied  to  the 
humours  which  arc  preternatural  and  vicious.  I'ocs.  (Eco * 
nonu  Hippocrat . 

AXOMORHOMBOI'DEA  (Min.)  a sort  of  crystals;  so 
called  because  their  plates  are  composed  of  irregular  ar- 
rangements of  short  and  thick  rhoinboidal  concretions. 

ANO'MPHALOSX^"'**-)  without  a navel,  as  our 

first  parents  were  supposed  to  be. 

AXON  A (Dot.)  the  genus  Annona , a a also  the  Ackras  m (mi- 
mosa et  sapnta,  the  Chrysophyllum  cainito,  and  the  Cra - 
terva  Pijn/tHtlra  et  tapin  of  Linnaeus,  flaii  Hist.  Plant. 

ANO'NlS  (Z?o/.)  or  Ononis,  «**■»<*,  •»*».*,  or  ♦»«««,  from  *,  priv. 
and  nttti*,  to  be  of  use  ; a plant  so  called,  because  it  seems 
to  be  worthless.  In  English  it  is  called  Ilestharrow ; and 
in  the  Linneun  system  is  the  Ghn'ine-tomeniosa,  the  Hedy - 
sarum  hamatum , and  several  species  of  the  Ononis.  The  root 
is  heating  and  attenuating ; the  bark,  drank  in  wine,  pro- 
vokes urine  ; the  root,  boiled  iu  oxycras,  eases  the  tooth- 
ache. Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  I.  6,  c.  5;  Dioscor , 1.  3,  c.  21 ; 
PI  in.  1.  21,  c.  16;  Gal.  de  Sintplic.  I.  6;  Oribas.  Med.  Coll. 
I.  15  ; Paul.  Alginet.  de  lie  Med.  1.  7*C.  3. 

ANONYMOUS  (Com.)  nnonymus;  from  *,  priv. 

and  a name,  nameless ; an  epithet  applied  to  partner- 
ships in  France,  which  are  not  acknowledged  openly  as 
partnerships,  but  are  known  only  to  the  parties  themselves. 

Anonymous  spirit  (C/iem.)  a sort  of  spirit  that  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  tartar,  and  several  sorts  of  wood. 

Anonymous  (Lit.)  an  epithet  applied  to  books  or  writings  the 
author  of  which  is  not  named. 

ANO'NYMUS  (llQt.)uia*vfi>t\,  from  *,  priv.  and»«ju>«,  untune; 
anonymous  ; an  epithet  for  many  exotics. 

Anonymus  ( Anat .)  the  second  cartilage  of  thethrout.  [vide 

Ct  icnides] 

A'NOltA  (TArw.)  Ovorum  Testae. 

ANORClll'DES  (Anal.)  such  as  arc  born  without  testicles. 

AXORE'Xl  A (Med.)  inpfa,  from  «,  priv.  and  appetitus  ; 
loathing  of  food.  Gorr.  De/.  Med.  / Foes.  (Econom.  Hip- 
pocrat. 

A nor  text  a,  fjt  Cullen's  Nosology,  is  a genus  of  diseases. 

A NO'S!  A (Med.)  from  *,  priv.  and  »«*■««,  disease; 

absence  of  disease.  • 
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ANO'SMIA  (Med.)  from  *,  priv.  and<V^,  smell,  i.  e.  with- 
out smell ; a disease  attended  with  a diminution  or  loss  of 
smell. 

ANO'TTA  (7?o/.)  the  /lira  oreUana  of  Linnsus. 

A'NSAi  (Ast.)  the  various  positions  of  the  rings  of  Saturn, 
which  appear  like  Ansie,  or  handles. 

A'NSEL  (Com.)  a weight,  [vide  Aunsef] 

A'NSER  ( Axtrnn  ) a small  star,  of  the  5th  or  6th  magnitude, 
in  the  Milky  Way.  Hex'd.  Prodrom  Ast r on. 

A'NSER  ES  (Or.)  the  third  order  of  birdr,  Aves,  having  tho 
bill  somewhat  obtuse,  and  covered  with  a skin,  gibbous  at 
the  base ; the  mouth  toothed  ; the  tongue  fleshy ; feet  pal- 
mate, formed  for  sw’imtning.  It  includes  the  following  ge- 
nera, namely:  1.  Those  having  a bill  with  teeth,  os — Anas, 
Goose,  Swan,  Duck.  &c. ; bill  convex,  obtuse. — Three  fore 
toes  connected. — Mergut , Merganser;  bill  hooked  at  the 
point ; fret  four-toed  ; the  outer  too  longest. — Phaeton , 
Tropic- Bird;  bill  sharp  edged;  kind  toe  turned  forwards. 
— Plot  us.  Darter ; bill  pointed ; /ret,  all  the  toes  con- 
nected. 2.  Those  having  a bill  without  teeth,  as — Hyn- 
chops  t bill,  the  upper  mandible  much  shorter,  lower  trun- 
cate.— Dioinedea,  Albatross ; bill,  upper  mandible  hooked, 
lower  truncate  ; /eel  four-toed,  all  placed  forward. — Ap- 
tenodyta , Fenguin  ; bill  sharp  edged  ; /eet  fettered,  four- 
toed.— A lea,  Auk;  bill  short,  compressed;  fret  mostly 
three-toed. — Procrllaria,  Petrel ; hill  hooked  at  the  point, 
mandibles  equal  ;fret,  the  back  toe  pointing  downwards. 
— Pelicanut , Felican  ; bill  furnished  with  a nail ; fret,  all 
the  fore  toes  palmate. — Larus , Gull;  bill  sharp  edged; 
fret,  back  toe  small. — Sterna,  Tern;  bill  pointed; 
fret,  back  toe  small. — Colymbus  ; bill  subulate  ; fret  fet- 
tered. 

AN8ERFNA  ( Hot .)  the  PotentiUa  Austrian  of  Linntcus. 

ANSFESA'DE  (Mil.)  a subaltern  in  the  French  army,  below 
a corporal,  but  above  a sentinel. 

A'NSWER  (Late)  a form  of  defence. 

A'NT  (£*/.)  a gregarious  and  proverbially  industrious  trib© 
of  insects,  which  on  that  account  is  made  the  emblem  of 
industry.  They  are  divided,  like  the  Bees  and  Wasps,  into 
males,  females,  and  neutrals,  which  last  constitute  the  great 
mass  of  this  tribe,  and  appear  to  conduct  die  business 
of  the  nest.  Ants  feed  botn  on  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  if  left  at  liberty  will  pick  the  bones  of  any 
dead  animal  until  they  have  rendered  it  a naked  skeleton. 
By  this  means  good  skeletons  of  frogs,  snakes,  Ac.  have 
been  obtained. 

Ant  (Chem.)  This  insect  yields  a very  grateful  acid  by  distil- 
lation, which  resembles  vinegar,  except  that  it  forms  crys- 
tals with  magnesia,  iron,  and  zinc. 

A'NTBEAR  (Zool)  a name  which  Ray  gives  to  two  specie* 
of  the  bear  that  devour  Ants. 

ANT  Eater  (Zool.)  the  English  name  for  an  American  qua- 
druped, classed  by  Linn  reus  ns  a genus  of  Mammalia, 
under  the  name  of  Myrmecopkaga. 

ANTACHATES  (Min.)  a precious  stone  of  the  agate  kind, 
which  on  being  burnt  yields  a perfume  of  myrrh.  PHn. 
1.  37,  c.  19. 

ANT-.VCIDA  (Med.)  acids  that  correct  or  destroy  the  acid- 
ity of  the  humours. 

A'>*TjE  (Archit.)  Jaumbs  or  square  pillars  on  each  side  the 
doors  of  the  temples.  The  capitals  of  the  Ant®  seldom 
corresponded  with  those  of  the  column ; but  in  the  temple* 
of  Minerva  Rollins*,  and  Apollo  Didymscus,  in  Ionia,  they 
bear  a strong  resemblance,  having  also  volutes,  though  not 
in  the  same  proportion,  nor  hanging  in  the  same  manner. 
Vitmv.  1.3,  c.  1;  Fast,  de  Verb.  Signif. ; Serv.  in  Virg. 
F.clog.  1.  2;  Salmas,  in  Solin.  p.  1216. 

ANTAGONIST  A (Anal.)  from  a»tl  and  wy*- 

to  contend;  i.  e.  one  thing  acting  against  another  ; 
an  epithet  applied  to  muscles  acting  contrary  ways,  as  the 
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Abductor  of  the  cubitus,  which  serves  to  stretch  the  arm 
out,  and  the  Adductor , which  pulls  it  back. 

ANTA'LGICS  {Mid.)  medicines  which  assuage  pain. 

ANTA'LIUM  (On.)  Antale,  or  tufmlus  martnus,  a little  : 
shell,  the  size  of  a pipe,  which  contains  small  sea-worms.  J 

ANTA'LKALINA  {Med.)  Medicines  which  possess  the 
power  of  neutralizing  alculies,  such  as  the  antacids,  &c. 

AlS’TAN ACLA'SIS  (Rhet.)  birmiitux*^*,  from  »»r *»««**», 
to  refract ; a figure  in  rhetorick,  when  that  which  is 
spoken  in  one  sense  is  turned  to  another  or  contrary  sense,  j 
Qhm/.  Inst  it.  1.  9,  c.  3 ; RutiL  Lup.  I.  1,  c.  5. 

ANTANAGO*GE  ( Rhet .)  > from  u*r*y,  to  set  | 

forth  in  opposition ; recrimination ; a figure  of  speech  when  \ 
one  answers  a charge  by  a counter  charge  of  the  same 
kii.il. 

A NT  A NISO  PH  Y'LLU  M tcandetu  (Dot.)  the  Boerhaviai 
scandens  of  Linncus. 

A NT  A PH  RODISl' A COS  {AM.)  from  Am, 

and  Venus;  anti-venereals,  or  medicines  tending 

to  extinguish  venereal  appetite. 

ANTAPHRODITICA  (A led.)  the  same  as  Antiphrodisiacos. 

ANTAPODOS1S  (Med.)  cmn^ru,  from  i'fiiwWw,  to  re- 
ciprocate ; periodical  returns  of  the  paroxysms  of  fevers. 
Hippocrnt.  Aphor.  sect.  12 ; Gorr.  Dcf.  MeJ. ; Foe*.  Qeco- 
non.  Hippocrat . 

Antapodosis  (Rhet.)  mvmmoSwr h,  the  counter  part  or  latter 
clause  of  a similitude,  answering  to  the  former  called  by 
Quintilian  44  Kcdditio."  Quint.  Instil.  1.  S,  c.  8. 

ANTARCTIC  ( Astron  ) dsrttfmrms*  from  mti,  opposite,  and 
&r*Tn,  the  Nortlicrn  Rear ; an  epithet  for  one  of  the  Poles 
and  one  of  the  Circles. — Antarctic  Pole,  the  South  Pole, 
or  the  pole  opposite  to  the  Northern.— Antarctic  Circle , one 
of  the  leaser  circles,  drawn  on  the  globe  at  the  distance  of 
23  degrees  and  a half  from  the  Antarctic,  or  South  Pole. 
Gem.  Elem.  Astron.  c.  2;  Clcom.  de  Mund.  1.  1 ; Prod,  de 
Sphaer. 

A NTARTH RITJCS  (Med.)  eitTM ffymoi,  from  •»»»,  and 
iftTH,  the  gout ; medicines  against  the  gout. 

ANTA'RES  (A*t.)  the  Scorpion's  heart;  a star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  Scorpion.  Its  longitude  for  1700,  ac- 
cording to  Hevelius,  was  in  f 5°  32*  *3*,  and  S.  Lat. 
4°  27'  19". 

ANT  A STH  M A'TIC  S (Med.)  swTwfywsri*  from  **vi  and 
*rdy*t,  asthma ; medicines  against  the  Asthma. 

ANTEAMBULO'NES  (Ant.)  from  ONte,  and  ambulo,  to 
walk ; clients  who  walked  before  their  patrons. 

Mart.  I.  2,  epig.  18,  v.  5. 

Sum  et-mn  ipw  itttif,  lumitliifue  ante.rmf. uL>  rt'ts. 

Sueton.  in  Vesp.  c.  2 ; Dud.  in  Pandect . p.  137  ; Salmas,  ad 
TrcMI.  in  Claud,  c.  14. 

ANTECA'NIS  (Astron.)  the  same  as  Canis  major. 

ANTECEDENCE  (Astron.)  vide  Antecedents. 

ANTECEDENT  (Lop;.)  Antecedent,  from  ante , and  cedo , to 
go ; the  premises  of  a syllogism,  in  dirtinction  from  the 
consequent  conclusion.  2.  Locus  proprius  dialectic  or  urn,  a 
conclusion. 

Antecedent  of  a ratio  (Geom.)  the  first  of 

the  two  terms  of  a ratio,  in  distinction  from  the  conse- 
quent or  last  term  ; os,  if  a be  to  b as  c to  d , then  a and  c 
are  the  antecedents,  l and  d consequents.  Def.  Luc. 
Eiem.  1.  5. 

Antecedent  (Gram.)  that  word  to  which  the  relative  refers,  i 

Antecedent  (Phy.)  the  cause  that  is  first  observed. 

Antecedent  Decree  ( Tkeol.)  a decree  preceding  some  other 
decree,  or  some  action  of  the  creature,  or  the  provision  of 
the  action. 

ANTECEDE'NTAL  methotl  (Geom.)  a mode  of  Geometrical 
proportion,  derived  from  the  examination  of  the  antece- 
dents and  consequents  of  ratios,  invented  by  Mr.  James 
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Glennie,  and  illustrated  in  1789,  in  a treatise  on  “ Ge- 
neral Proportion.” 

ANTECEDE'NTl A (Astron.)  an  epithet  applied  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  planets  when  they  appear  to  move  u*  rrtmysu.it* 

westward,  or  contrary  to  the  usual  order  of  the  signs,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  eastward  motion,  when  they  are  said  to 
move  ik  r«  igtu.ii*  i e.  “ in c'n  teqve  dial'  Ptol.  Alnusg.  1. 3,  & c. 

| Antecedenti a Sipna  (Med.)  signs  of  diseases;  such  as  the 
bad  disposition  of  the  blood,  which  are  first  observed. 

AXTECLSSO'RES  (/!«/,)  men  who  lor  their  skill  were  held 
in  high  esteem,  and  took  the  lead  on  all  occasions.  Justi- 
nian gave  this  name  to  professors  of  the  law.  Tnntcb . Adv. 
1.  8,  c.  19. — AnUcessores  ajuites , parties  of  dragoons  sent 
out  on  the  scout ; called  by  Cfcsar 44  ante  cursorcs.”  Cces. 
de  Dell.  Gall . Cic.  1.  5,  c.  45;  Hist,  de  Dell.  Afric.  c.  12 ; 
Turned.  Adver.  1.  24,  c.  Ifi. 

ANTE'CIANS  (Astron.)  vide  Antoeci. 

ANTECCE'NIUM  (Ant.)  from  ante,  and  ecenunt,  supper  ; wpf- 
?urn»t  a collation  before  supper,  or  the  first  course  at  supper, 
consisting  of  eggs,  herbs,  &c.  customary  among  the  Greeks 
and  Homans.  Mc.crob.  Saturn.  I.  3,  c.  12;  Turned.  Adv. 
1.  17,  c-  10;  Lips.  Antiq,  Led.  vol.  3,  p.  147. 

ANTEClJRSO'RlS8  (Ant ) vide  Anlecessorcs. 

A’NTEDATE  (Com.)  a date  that  precedes  the  real  one,  as 
the  antedate  of  a bill,  that  which  is  earlier  than  the  time 
when  it  is  drawn. 

ANTEDILU'VI ANS  (Ant.)  from  ante  and  diluvium , the  de- 
luge ; persons  living  before  the  deluge. 

ANTEJU RAME'NTUM  (Law)  an  oath  taken  both  by  the 
accuser  and  accused,  before  any  trial  or  purgation. 

ANTELA'BIA  (Anat.)  from  ante,  before,  and  labia, 

the  lips;  the  extremities  of  the  lips.  Ruf.  liphes.  Appell. 
Part.  Human.  Corp.  I.  J,  c.  6. 

A'NTELIX  ( Ant.)  or  Antil/clix,  fron  anti,  opposite  to,  and 
helix ; in  the  Greek  that  part  of  the%  ear  which  is 

opposite  to  the  )ielix.  Ruf.  Ephcs.  de  Ajtpcll.  Part,  human. 
Corp.  1.  1 , c.  6. 

A'NTELOPE  (Zooi.)  the  Ant  Hop  ns  of  Linnaeus ; an  African 
beast,  like  a deer,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  swiftness. 
The  hoofs  and  horns  are  used  in  mediciuc,  and  are  esteemed 
good  against  the  epilepsy  and  hysterics.  Gessn.  de  Quad. ; 
Aldrav.  de  Quad. 

ANTELl’CA'NiE  cte me  suppers  early  in  the  tiiorning. 

AXTEMBALLO'MEXOS  (Med.)  *rup*£**?.ip***9  from  «»r», 
for,  and  i,<*ld«AAv,  to  throw  or  put  in,  substituted;  an  epithet 
applied  to  any  medicine  substituted  for  another. 

ANTE'MBASIS  (Anat.)  from  bin,  and 

to  enter  ; a mutual  insertion  of  the  bones. 

ANTEMERIDIAN  (Astron.)  abbreviated  A.  M.  from  ante , 
and  tneridies,  the  noon  ; the  time  before  noon. 

ANTEMETICS  ( Med.)  inTiptr***,  from  **t1,  against,  and 
iptriM<,  vomiting;  remedies  against  pnctcruatural  vo- 
miting. 

ANTEMURA'LE  (Ant.)  the  name  among  the  ancients  for 
what  is  now  called  the  counterscarp,  or  outwork  in  fortifi- 
cation. 

ANTENCLE'MA  (Rhet.)  a figure  of  speech,  in 

which  the  accused  draws  his  defence  out  of  the  accusation 
itself,  as  when  Orestes  says,  “ It  is  true  I killed  my  mo- 
ther, and  I did  rightly,  for  she  killed  my  father.”  Cic.  de 
Invent.  1.  2,  c.  2(i;  tJermogenes  in  Pat  lit. ; Quin  til.  1.  7, 
c.  4 ; Sopot.  th*ip.  Aid.  Ed.  p.  289. 

ANTENDEI'XIS  (Med.)  rmAlx,  a contraindication : when 
any  thing  happens  contrary  to  the  primary  indication,  as 
an  inflammatory  pleurisy  indicates  phlebotomy,  but  the 
weakness  of  the  patient  is  a contrary  indication.  Gal.  de 
Meth.  Med.  1.  9,  c.  7 ; Gorr.  Def.  bfed. 

ANTE'NNA  (Ant.)  the  sail-yard,  or  the  beam  which  crosses 
the  mast  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  sails.  It  is  called 
in  the  Greek  a horn  ; in  which  sensp  Virgil,  and  after 
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him  Slim*  Italicus.  uses  the  Latin  coma.  The  parti  of  the 
Anil-nun  ore  : junctures  in  the  middle, 

by  which  it  couJd  be  bent ; the  tirnii,  inclining  to 

on  orbicular  figure ; am!  « '(*«*!«<(,  the  extremities,  Ctts. 
ile  Dell.  Gall.  1.  S,c.  I ts  Poll. Ononwril.  )•  I , c.  !)  i TerlnU , 
cont.  Marcimu  I-  3;  Artmidor.  de  Interpret.  Somn.  I.  1; 
SeM.  in  Horn.  II.  1.  18  : Mocrob.  Saturn.  I.  5.  c.  21  ; ./lot. 
Catal.  i (lyrald.  de  Nm.  c.  12;  Schrff.de  He  Aoe.  1.2,  c.5. 

A'NTE  Niceite  (Dec.)  an  epithet  for  what  preceded  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice. 

ANTE’NN.K  (/Cut.)  the  Horns,  or  hornlike  processes,  pro- 
jecting from  the  hood  of  insects. 

ANTEPEM  T-TIMATE  ((ham.)  from  ante,  before,  pene, 
almost,  nod  ultimas,  the  Jait ; the  syllable  before  the  two 
last, 

ANTEP.VGMENTA  (Archil.)  ornaments  to  the  doors,  so 
called  because  ante  pangantur  they  are  fixed  before  the 
porches  or  doors  wrought  in  timber  or  stone,  according to 
an  indent  inscription— TACITO  ANTEl’AGMENTA 
ABIEGNA  LATA  S— — , li/nrv.  tie  Architect.  I.  *,  c.  6; 
Bald.  Lex.  t'itruv. 

ANTEPHIA'LTICS  (Mai.)  from  im,  and  ; reme- 

dies against  the  night-mare. 

ANTEPA'NN!  (.-hit.)  or  antipana,  from  the  modern  Greek 
; the  band  with  which  the  anterior  part  of  the 
garment  was  fastened.  Salmas,  tie  Re  Mil.  Homan. 

ANTEI’ILETTICS  (Med.)  :.,a,  from  ini,  and 

bri>rN», epilrptit ; remedies  against  the  epilepsy. 

A’NTERA  (Dot.)  the  lame  as  Anthrra. 

ANTE'RIDES  (Arch.)  in  the  Greek  or  i/tlr/n* r«; 

props  or  buttresses  which  served  to  support  a wall. 
Vttruv.  1.6,  c.  2i  1 10,  tt.  1,  * 1‘hiland.  in  Vitn at.  i Hesjr 
duiu ; Bal  l.  I.rx  VUnm.(  Salmas.  Plin.  Eicnilat.  p.  Sit). 

ANTF/RIOH  (Anal  ) before  in  position ; an  epithet  applied 
to  the  muscles  and  oilier  parts  of  the  body. 

A'NTES  (Archil  vide  Anttr. 

Antes  (.Igr.)  the  ootmnost  rows  of  vines  in  the  vineyards, 
so  called  because  they  stand  ante  foremost.  Pest,  dc  Verb. 

A NT  Es'l  G N A'NI  (Ant.)  soldiers,  so  called  because  they 
marched  ante  liana  immediately  before  the  standard!,  so  as 
to  form  the  van  or  front  .if  the  army.  The  hastati  and 
primetpet  used  to  occupy  this  post,  (ire  dc  Bell.  Civ. 
1.  i,  c.  57  i Lie.  I.  2,  c.  20,  4 c. ; Peps  dr  Mil.  Iloman.lt, 
dial.  8 ; Sislmas.  de  lie  Mil.  c.  I . Ac.  Schel.  in  Il-.nin.  npud 
Gem.  Ties.  Anti ,.  Raman,  tom  10,  p.  1055,  Ac. 

ANTEST.VRI  (Ant.)  from  ante,  before,  and  testari,  to  call 
to  witness  . to  call  any  one  as  a witness,  or  to  subpmna  a 
person,  which  was  done  among  the  Romans  by  touching 
tin-  right  ear,  to  which  custom  1’lautus  and  Horace  alludes. 
Phut.  Pen.  act  4,  seen.  It,  v.  10. 

- Tuanf  ego  eauta  co nu/Vr 

CtiufUtm  mortdi  Itberv  aurfj  atUr#*t. 

II or  at . 1,  1 , sat.  9,  ▼.  75. 

CdJU  iwnl  rf>Trt(i  Uli  ? 

,*  «,  Qui  n*.  turjnume  ? «m g** 
y^Umai  roc*  i ft,  lint  antatoriT  Eg» 
dj-powo  awru-tiiaiw  ; rtsjKf  m jus  ; cLtuor  utrimquf 
tW upn  tmevruu.  Stc  me  twiit  Apollo. 

Plin.  1.  1 1,  c.  45;  Vrtat,  de  A '<A.  Roman,  apud  Grtev,  Thes. 
Antiq.  Roman,  tom.  II,  p.  5+9,  4c.  &c. 

ANTEOTATCUE  (J-Vrl.)  a trarereo  or  small  entrench- 
ment made  of  jmli&adocs  or  of  wick*  filled  with  earth.  | 

ANTEIJ PHO’K B l U M (Bet.)  the  Cacalia  Antephorbium  of 


Liniurm. 

ANTHA'LIl'M  {Rot.)  the  **W*aa*  of  Theophrastus,  a 
nlant  which  U said  to  grow  freely  on  the  banka  of  river*. 
rUophrast.  Hid.  >•  *»  C.  10;  PH*.  /.  21,  C.  15. 
A'NTIIEA  (AM)  from  «»M,  redness,  like  th©  top  of  a 
carbuncle. 


A'NTHELIX  {Amt.)  ride  Antdix, 

A N T H F/L MIA  ( Bot.)  a species  of  the  Spigdia  of  Linnteua, 

ANTHELMl'NTICA  {Med.)  from  im,  and  vermes ; 
vermifuges,  or  remedies  against  worms. 

A'NTHEMIS  {Bot. ] mitfM,  a plant  called  by  some  ahw> 
ti/AH,  ifXAttfMt,  and  which  was  reckoned  effica- 

cious against  the  stone.  Dtoscor.  L 3,  c.  153;  P/in.  I.  21, 
c.  lb‘,  Ac. ; Oribas.  Med.  Co//.  I.  11,  15,  &c.;  Aet.  Tetrab. 
1,  serin.  1 ; Paul.  JEmnd.  de  Re  Med.  1.  7,  c.  3. 

Anthemis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants. 
Class  19  Sy  agenesia,  Order  2 Polygamia  S uper/lua. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common  hemispherical ; scales 
linear— Cor.  compound  radiate — St  am.  filaments  five; 
anther  cylindrical. — Pist.  germ  oblong;  style  filiform; 
stigmas  two — Per.  none  ; calyx  unchanged ; seeds  soli- 
tary ; down  margined  or  none  ; receptacle  chaffy. 

Species.  The  species  are  either  annuals  or  perennials. 
Among  the  annuals  are  the — Anthemis  cota,  Chanunncium 
anmtum  seu  licit  is  montana,  native  of  Italy.—  Anthemis 
cotula  scu  Ch a nurmdum  Jcetidum,  Stinking  Chamomile. 
— Anthemis  Chia  seu  Chamcemelum  Chium,  Cut-leaved 
Chamomile,  native  of  Chios,  Ac.  Among  the  perennials 
are  the — Anthemis  nobUis,  Chamcemelum  mobile  seu  odo- 
ratum , l^uocanthemum  seu  Matricaria,  Common  or 
Sweet  Chamomile,  a naiive  of  Britain.— Anthemis  py- 
rethrum , Chamantelum  seu  Pyrethrum,  Spanish  Chamo- 
mile or  Pellitory,  &c.  J . tiauhin.  Hid.  Plant C. 
Bauhin.  Pin.  Theal.f  Ger.Herb.i  Park.  Theat.  Bot  an.  ; 
Rail  Hist.  Plant.  ; Pink.  A /mag.  Baton,  j Mar.  Hist , 
Plant.  ; Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

A'NTHER  (Bot.)  from  the  Greek  florid,  and  a 

flower;  a part  of  the  stamen  of  the  flower  which  n 
placed  on  tne  filament.  It  is  called,  by  Ray,  the  apex, 
or  Chive;  by  Malpigi,  capsula  staminie  s by  Grew,  the 
Summit,  Pendent,  or  Tip.  It  is  defined  by  Linnaeus  Part 

Jloris  gravida  polling,  quod  natura  (limit til ; i.  e.  a part  of 
the  flower  big  with  pollen  or  farina,  which  it  emits  or 
explodes  when  ripe ; or  it  may  be  defined  to  be  a vessel 
destined  to  retain  and  emit,  to  ks  proper  season,  a dust, 
which  serves  to  impregnate  the  germ. 

Anther*  differ  as  to  their  figure,  number,  situation,  manner 
of  bursting,  and  number  of  their  cells. 

As  to  its  figure,  the  anther  is — Oblong,  as  in  Lilium,  and 
Grasses. — Arrow-shaped  mgittata,  ns  in  the  Crocus , 
fig.  1 ; so  also  in  Lmum,  Rromelia,  4rc.— Angular,  an- 
gulata,  i.  e.  having  deep  furrows  that  form  angles,  as  in 
the  Tulip.— Horned,  comuta,  as  in  Asarum , fig.  2.;  so  in 
Hamamelis,  Vaccinium,  Pyrola. — Forked,  bif  urcata,  j.  e. 
bifid,  or  cleft  above  and  below,  os  in  Festuea , fig.  S,  and 
in  most  Grasses.— Two-horned,  btcomist  having  two  su- 
bulate prolongations  at  the  apex,  a*  in  Vaccinium. — Subu- 
late or  awlshaped,  as  in  Corns,  RoeUa,  fig,  2. — Awncd, 
aristata , having  two  briatk-shaped  appendages  at  tho 
base,  as  in  Erica,  Arborea,  fig.  4. — Heart-shaped  Cor - 
data,  as  in  Turner  a frutescens,  fig.  5 ; so  in  Thea,  Ca- 
prnria , Bucida,  Ma/ptgia,  &c. — Crested,  cristaia,  having 
two  cartilaginous  points  at  the  sides  or  the  base,  as  in 
Erica,  fig,  U. — Dentated,  having  indentations  on  tho 
margin,  as  in  die  Yew.— Hastate,  or  shaped  like  the 
head  of  a halbert,  as  in  Jacquinea. — Spiral,  or  turned 
like  a screw,  as  in  Chironia . 
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As  to  its  situation,  the  anther  is  mostly — Erect,  erecta , i.  o, 
standing  with  its  base  straight  on  the  point  of  the  files- 
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ment. — Incumbent,  incumbent,  i.  e.  obliquely  or  horizon- 
tally attached  to  the  filaments,  as  in  fig.  7. — Lateral, 
laterality  i.  e.  attached  by  its  side  to  the  point  of  the 
filament,  as  in  fig.  fl.— Adnate,  adnata , when  it  is  closely 
attached  to  both  sides  of  the  filament,  as  in  fig.  6 and  9. 
Connate,  connata , when  several  grow  together,  forming 
a tube* — Sitting,  sessilis,  that  has  no  filament. 

As  to  their  number,  there  is  generally  one  anther  to  each 
filament,  but  in  Cucurbita  there  is  one  to  three  fila- 
ments ; in  the  Class  Syngenexia,  one  to  five.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  in  Mercurialis  two,  and  in  Tu maria  three 
anthers  to  a filament:  in  Bryonia  five  to  three  filaments: 
iu  Theobroma  five  to  each.  Jn  some  flowers  anthers  are 
regularly  wanting  on  one  or  more  of  the  filaments,  as  in 
Cnelone , Curcuma,  Sfc.  which  arc  called  Barren  filaments. 
As  to  their  manner  of  bursting : anthers  burst  at  the  side 
in  most  plants ; at  the  point,  as  in  Galanthus  ; from  the 
base,  upwards,  as  in  Enimedium  and  Lcontice. 

As  to  their  number  of  cells,  anthers  are  unilocular,  having 
but  one  cell  or  cavity,  os  in  Afercuria/is  ; bilocular,  as  in 
Epimedium , Asclepias,  Daphne , and  Hclleborus ; multi  lo- 
cular, as  in  FrdiUaria,  Tropteolum. 

ANTHB'itA  (Med.)  medicines  so  called  from  their  florid 
red  colour.  Cel.  de  Re  Med.  1. 6,  c.  2 ; Gal.  de  Meth.  Med. 
I.  5 ; Paul,  i Eginet . de  Re  Med.  I.  3,  c.  66. 

ANTHE'REON  (Anat.)  **<«?•«»,  the  chin,  or  that  part  of  the 
face  where  the  beard  grows,  according  to  Hippocrates  and 
most  writers ; but  Suidas  and  Cwlius  Aureli.mus  explain  it 
by  the  beginning  of  the  neck  and  throat.  Hippocrat.  Epid. 
1.  5 ; Suidat ; Cal  Aurel.  de  Tard.  I.  1,  c.  3. 

ANTHE'RICIJM  (Rot.)  » called,  by  Theophrastus, 

the  stem,  and  by  Dioscorides,  the  flower  of  the  Asphodel. 
Theophratt.  I*  1,  c.  7 ; I.  7,  c.  12;  Dioscor.  I.  1,  e.  199; 
PUn.  1.  21,  c.  17  ; Scholiast,  in  Theocrit.  idyl.  1 ; Suidas ; 
Httychiut. 

Antic  khicum,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  6 Hexandria , Order  1 
A lonogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal,  none. Cor.  petals  six — 

St  am.  filaments  subulate  ; anthers  small — Pl*T.  germ 
obscurely  three-cornered  ; style  simple  ; stigma  obtuse.— 
capsule  ovate  ; seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  mostly  perennials, 
and  natives  oF  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  India,  Ac.  as — 
Anthericum  ramotum.  Branching  Antnericum  — Antheri - 
cum  liEago , feu  Phalangium  l ilia  go,  Gi  jus- leaved  Anthe- 
ricum, Ac.  But  the  Anthericum  liliastmm,  Savoy  An- 
thericum or  Spider-Wort,  is  a native  of  the  Alps ; and 
the  Anthericum  oxsifragum,  Lancashire  Anthericum  or 
Asphodel,  a native  of  Europe,  Ac. 

ANTHE'SIS  (Bot.)  efflorescent  in , efflorescence  ; that 

state  of  vegetation  in  which  the  fluwer  is  completely  deve- 
loped. 

ANTHESPHO'RIA  (Ant.)  WAifitpu,  from  a flower, 
and  $i|w,  to  carry;  a festival  celebrated  in  Sicily,  in  which 
flowers  were  strewed  in  the  temple,  in  honour  of  Proser- 
pine, who  was  carried  away  by  Pluto  while  gathering 
cowers.  It  is  called  by  Plutarch  Qtf*<p*TiU,  and  in  the 
Latin  Elorilegium.  It  was  observed,  according  to  Puusa- 
nias,  in  honour  of  Juno,  to  whom  a temple  was  dedicated 
under  the  name  of  mAim.  Poll.  Onomast.  1.  1,  c.  1, 
seem.  37  ; Pausan.  1.  2. 

ANTHESTE'RIA  (Ant.)  'AAtculu,  festivals  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  amoQg  the  Greeks,  celebrated  on  the  1 1th,  12th, 
and  13th  days  M the  month  Anthesterion.  These  days 
were  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  nJeiyim,  yjm,  and 
Xprfs,  during  which  the  slaves  were  allowed  to  make  them- 
selves merry,  and  at- the  end  of  the  festivals  were  dispersed 
with  the  command  KSf* t,  »*  *r  iut uiyn,  i.  c.  *•  Be 

gone,  o Car i an  slaves,  the  Anthesteria  are  over."  /Elian. 
Far.  Hist.  1.2,  c.  41 ; Schol.in  Aristoph.;  Harpocration  ; 
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I Suidas.  cent.  vii.  prov.  90 ; Etymolog.  Magnum  ; Zenob . 
cent,  iv.  prov.  32  ; A tears.  Grerc.  Fcr.  1.  1. 

ANTH ES  TE'RI  O N (CAroii.)  the  sixth  month  of 

the  Athenian  year,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  days,  and 
answering  to  the  latter  part  of  our  November  and  tlte 
beginning  of  December.  This  month  was  so  called 
from  the  feast  Anthesteria,  which  was  celebrated  at  that 
time.  Afacrob.  Saturnal.  1. 1,  c.  14 ; Gaza  de  A lens.  Attic.; 
Scalig.  de  Emendet.  Temper. 

A'NTHI  A (Ich.)  Hut,  a kind  of  fish,  the  fat  of  which  is  good 
against  humours.  Aristot.  Hist.  Animal.  1.  9,  c.  37. 

A'NTHI NES  (Med.)  «*#*«<,  from  a flower;  medicated 
wines  and  oils  infused  in  flowers.  Gal.  Exeg.  in  Vocab.  Hip* 
pocrat.f  Foes.  CEconom.  Hippocrat.  j Gorr . Dejin.  Afed. 

ANTHISTI'RIA  (Bot.)  from  'Aduyim  [vid e Anthesteria']  a 
genus  of  plants,  Class  23  Polygamia , Order  1 Monoecia. 
Generic  Characters.  Cal.  glume  four-valved ; valves  equal. 
—Con.  glume  two-valved  : valves  lanceolate.— St  am. 
JUaments  three  ; anther  oblong. — Pist.  germ  oblong  ; 
styles  two;  stigmas  hairy. — Pan.  none,  except  the  closed 
calyx  ; seed  oblong. 

Species.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  perennials,  and 
mostly  natives  of  India,  as — Anthesteria  imberbis  acu 
Stipa  paleacea — Ant  hi  stir  ia  glauca  seu  Stipa  arguens , 
Sfc. — Ant  hist  iria  Japan  ica  seu  Andropagon  Cilialum,  SfC. 
— but  the  Anthistiria  ciliata  is  an  annual.  Linn.  Spec. 
Plant. 

ANTIIO'CEROS  (Bot-.)  a genus  of  Alga?,  Class  Cryptoga - 
mia. 

Generic  Characters.  Male  flowers  within  the  substance 
the  leaf.  Cal.  leaf  one;  blossom  none. — Stam  . f la- 
ments hardly  any  ; anthers  from  three  to  eight.  Female 
flowers  on  the  same  plant.  Cai,.  leaf  one;  blossom  veil 
fibrous. — Pist.  germ,  short,  conical ; style  very  short ; 
summit  simple. — Per.  capsule  very  long,  awlshapedj 
seeds  many. 

ANTHO'DICM  (Bot.)  the  Calyx  communis  of  Linnams, 
and  the  Common  Perianth  or  Calyx  which  contains  a great 
number  of  flowers  that  appear  but  as  one,  as  in  Leontodon 
taraxacum.  Blue-bottle;  Centaurea  cyanus,  Sunflower,  Ac- 

ANTHOLOGION  (fee.)  a church  book,  mass  book,  or 
missal  in  the  Greek  church,  which  contained  a collection 
of  devotional  pieces. 

ANTHOLY'ZA  (Bot.)  from  *»<•<,  a flower,  and  Wm,  mad- 
ness; a genus  of  plants;  Class  3 Triandria , Order  1 A/o- 
nogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  spathex  two  valved. — Cor. 
petal  one. — Stam.  filaments  long;  anthers  acute. — Pist. 
germ  inferior ; style  filiform ; stigma  trifid. — Per.  cap- 
sule roundish ; seeds  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  and  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

A'NTHONi,  Knights  of  St.  (Her.)  a military  order  insti- 
tuted by  Albert,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  when  he  designed  to 
make  war  against  the  Turks  in  1362.  'The  knights  wore 
a collar  of  gold  made  in  the  form  of  a hermits  girdle, 
from  which  nung  a stick  cut  like  a crutch,  with  a little 
bell,  as  they  are  represented  in  the  pictures  of  St.  An- 
thony. There  was  another  order  of  this  name  instituted 
as  early  as  370  by  John,  emperor  of  Ethiopia. 

Anthony**  fre , St.  (AM.)  a name  given  to  the  disorder 
called  the  Erysipelas,  which  is  said  to  have  been  cured 
by  St.  Anthony. 

ANTHOPHY'LLUS  (/&><.)  vide  CaropkylU. 

ANTHROPOLOGY  (Theol.)  an  ascription  of  human  pas- 
sions to  the  divine  being. 

ANTHROPOMA'NCY  (Ant.)  from  and  pm. mU,  a 

species  of  divination  by  inspecting  human  entrails. 

A NTH  KOPO  SCOTIA  (Eth.)  from  hAf***,  a man,  and 
rmsrrtptUy  to  behold ; a judging  of  human  characters. 
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A'NTHORA  [Hot.)  »cu  Ant/thora,  Salutary  Monk’s  Hood  ; I 
the  Aconiium  Ant /wra  of  Linnaeus.  ./.  Bnuh.  1 list . 
Plant.;  Ger.  Herb. ; Park.  Parad. ; Ilaii  Hist.  Plant. 
A'NTHOS  {Dot.)  1.  Flowers  in  general;  2.  Rosemary  1 
in  particular. 

ANTHOSPE'RMUM  (7?oi.)  from  *-£•*  and  n^its,  flower- 
seed;  a genua  of  plants;  Class  23  Diotcia , Order  4 Tc- 
traudria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal . perianth  one-leaved. — Cor. 
none. — Stam.  f laments  four  ; anthers  twin. — 1’ist.  germ  j 
inferior ; styles  two  ; stigmas  simple. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  and  natives  of  j 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  Aulhoepenaam  cancellation, 
AUhiopicum,  &c.  Pink.  Phyla, g. ; Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
ANTHOXA'NTHON  (Pot.)  the  Ilumex  mantimus  of  Lin- 
ntrus. 

ANTHOXA'NTHUM  (Pot.)  from  «t$m  and  Yellow- 
flower;  a genus  of  plants;  Class  2 Diandria , Order  2 
Digynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  glume  one-flowered;  valves 
ovate. — Cor.  glume  one-flowered ; nectaru  two-leaved. — 
Stam.  Jilamcnts  two;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ  ob- 
long; styles  two;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  glume  of  the 
corolla  grows  to  the  seed  ; seed  one. 

Species . The  plants  of  this  tribe  arc  grasses  and  peren- 
nials, as  the  Anthoxanthum  odoratum.  Sweet  \ernul- 
Cirass,  &c.  ./.  Batthin.  Hist.  Plant.}  C.  Pauhin.  Pin. 
Thcat.;  Ilaii  I Put.  Plant.}  Pluk.  Almag.  Potau.}  Linn. 
Spec.  Plant. 

Antiioxantiium  is  also  the  name  of  the  Ilumex  maritimus } 
the  Cripsit  aculeata ; the  Fc+luca  spadicea  of  Linnsus. 
Bank.  Hist.  Plant.  SfC. 

ANTHRA'CIA  (Med.)  a burning  swelling,  [vide  Carbuncle'] 
ANTHRACITES  (Min.)  vide  Schist  as. 

ANTHRACO'SIS  oculi  (Med.)  a scaly  corrosive  ulcer  in 
the  eve. 

A'NTHRAX  (£«/.)  a division  of  the  genus  Pombylius,  ac- 
cording to  Fabricius,  comprehending  the  insects  of  this 
tribe,  which  have  the  antenna;  distant,  and  the  lust  joint 
setaceous. 

ANTHRE'NUS  (£*/.)  a genus  of  animals;  Class  Insccta, 
Order  C vl copter  a. 

Generic  Character.  Antennce  clavate. — Feelers  unequal. — 
Jam  membranaceous. — Lip  entire. — Head  hid  under  the 
thorax. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the — Anthrenus  denti - 
cornu , which  inhabits  Santa  Crus. — Anthrenus  histrio,  ■ 
which  inhabits  Germany,  &c. 

ANTHRPBOS  (Ent.)  a division  of  the  genus  Curculio, 
comprehending  those  species  of  insects  which  have  the 
lip  bifid,  jaw  bifid,  and  snout  short. 

A NTH  RPSC  US  (Ufl/.)the  Charophyllwmtumulum  and  Scan - i 
dix  anthriscus  of  Linntrus. 

ANTHllOPO'GRAPHUS  (Ant.)  from  *Jy**i,  a man,  and 
to  paint,  i.  e.  a painter  of  man;  u surname  of, 
Dionysius,  the  painter  who  paiuted  men  only.  Plin. 

1,  35,  c.  10. 

ANTHROPOLPTHUS  (Foss.)  from  **^*th,  a man,  and  j 
X4 h<,  a stone ; a genus  of  petrcfactions  of  the  human  hotly 
and  its  parts. 

ANTHROPO'LOGY  (Anal.)  from  a man,  and  A»y*, 

to  discourse  upon  the  study  of  man  anatomically. 
ANTHROPOMORPHIZES  (Ecc.)  from  «>*>««•*,  man,  and 
ptfi*,  the  form;  heretics  in  the  fourth  century,  who  main-  I 
tained  that  God  had  bodily  shape.  S.  Epiphan.  Hares.  70 ; 
S.  August.  Uteres.  50. 

ANTHROPOMO'RPIIOS  {Nat.)  another  name  for  the  j 
mandrake. 

ANTHROPOPHA'GI  (Ant.)  another  name  for  cannibals,  j 
or  men  eaters.  I 
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A NTHROPO SOPHIA  (Anat.)  the  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  man. 

AN'THUMON  (Dot.)  the  Epithymon,  or  dodder  growing  on 
thyme. 

ANTllY'LLIS  (Pot.)  «»**>>«,  Kidney-Vetch  ; a plant  which 
was  reckoned  very  good  for  diseases  in  the  kidneys.  Diorc. 
I.  3,  c.  153;  Gal.  de  Simpl.  Med.  I.  6 ; Oribas.  Sled.  Coll, 
1. 1 1 ; Act.  Tctrab.  ],  serm.  1 ; Paul.  jEginrt.  1.7,  c.  3. 
Anthyllis,  in  the  Linncan  system,  a genus  of  plants; 
Class  17  Diadcljfhia , Order  4 Decandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal .perianth  one-leafed. — Cor.  pa- 
pilionaceous.— Stam .jHaments  connate;  anthers  simple. 
— Pist.  germ  oblong;  style  simple;  stigma  obtuse. — 
Pkr,  Legume  roundish;  seeds  one  or  two. 

Sjiecies.  The  species  are  either  perennials  or  shrubs. 
Among  the  perennials  are  the — Anthyllis  r ulnrraria. 
Common  Ladies'  Fingers  or  Kidney- Vetch,  native  of 
Britain. — Anthyllis  montana  seu  Astragalus  purpurea. 
Mountain  Ladies'  lingers  or  Kidney- l etch.- — Anthyllis 
polyi  fphala , dec-  Among  the  shrubs  are  the — Anthyllis 
barba  Jovis , Silvery  Anthyllis  or  Jupiter’s  Beard.— 
Anthyllis  eytasoides  seu  Cytisus  in  can  us,  Downey-leaved 
Anthyllis,  Ac.  There  ore  also  a few  annuals  and  bien- 
nials among  the  species.  ./.  Pauhin.  Ili>t.  Plant. ; C. 
Pauhin.  Ptn.  Thcat. ; Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Thcat.  Pot  an.; 
Haii  Hist.  Plant. ; Tourn.  Inst . Herb.;  Poerh.  Ind. 
Plant.;  I Inn.  Spec.  Plant. 

Anthyllis  is  also  the  name  for  several  species,  as  the 
Arenaria  pcpl aides ; the  Aspalathus  anthylloides  ; the  Cam- 
phorosma  acuta  ; the.CVeua polycarpon  et  tctraphyllum  ; the 
Saltoln  fruticosa  ; the  Teucrium  tva  ; and  the  Frankcnia 
pulverufenta  of  Linnzcus.  Cl  us. ; Pauh. ; Ger.;  Ilaii s 
Park , S(C. 

ANTHYLLOIDES  ( Pot .)  the  Salsola  polyclonos  of  Lin- 
naeus ; also  nn  epithet  for  the  Aspalathui  of  Linnaeus. 
ANTHYPNOTICA  (.Med.)  from  and  «**»•<,  sleep;  re- 
medies against  excessive  sleep. 

ANTI  I YP  A'LL  AG  E (Hhet.)  a commutation 

in  cases,  as  when  Homer  says,  O*  Ji  nmAs,  iy.it  im. 
*««  »»f *t  /upk;  instead  of  the  more  common  form,  r£?  Ji 

Ac.  Horn.  Odyss.  1.  13,  v.  75;  Demet.  de 
F.loc.  6 (iO. 

ANTH\  PO'PHORA  (Rhet.)  ' from  ini,  contra, 

*>*•,  under,  and  $»h*,  to  carry,  a figure  of  speech,  wherein 
the  objections  of  on  adversary  are  brought  forward  in  order 
to  be  answered.  L Inin,  ad  Demost.  Oral.  01  y nth . 1,  p.  5 ; 
Hermog.  de  Invent.  1.  3. 

AN  TH  Y POC  HO'N  DR  I A CUM  sal  (Cham.)  the  residuum 
remaining  after  the  distillation  of  the  water  and  sublima- 
tion of  the  Sal  Ammoniac. 

AN  1 II  VST  ERICA  (Med.)  from  im’,  and  »ri|w,  the  womb  ; 

medicines  against  hysterical  affections. 

A'NTIA  Lex  (Ant.)  u law  made  by  Antius  Hestro  against 
luxury.  Seeing  the  inefficacy  of  his  measure,  he  never 
after  supped  abroad,  that  he  might  not  be  a witness  to  the 
extravagance  which  he  could  not  suppress.  Aul.  Gel. 

1.  2,  c.  24;  Macrob.  1.  2,  c.  13. 

ANTI'ADES  (Anat.)  hrrmi u.  I.  TonsilLc , the  tonsils. 

2.  The  tonsils  in  an  inflamed  state.  Hippocrat.  de  Morb. 
1.  2 ; Ruff".  Ephes.  de  Appel.  Part.  Carp,  human.  1.  ],  c.  6, 
1.  2,  c.  4;  Cel.  de  He  Med.  1.  7,  c.  12;  Gat.  dc  Symp. 
Caus.  c.  4,  See. ; Oribas.  de  Loc.  Affect.  Curat.  1.  3,  c.  68  ; 
Act.  Tctrab.  2,  8erm.  4,  c.  51  ; Paul.  .Eginet.  de  lie  Med. 
1.  3,  c.  26 ; Gorr , Df/!  Med. ; Foes.  (Ec/mom.  Hippocrat. 

ANTJA'GRI  (Med.)  irora  «ruiA$,  and  syps,  a prey;  tu- 
mours of  the  tonsils. 

ANTI  ARTHRITIC  A Antiasthmalica  (Med.)  vide  Anlar - 
thritics , Ac. 

ANTI BA'CCHIUS  (Gram.)  wuMy-glm^n^,  a foot;  inverse 
having  the  two  first  long,  and  the  last  short,  as  n&urb  ; 
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pet  bacchio  contrarlus.  Tercntian.  Maur.  de  Met.  ; Ha- 
phctt.  Eve  h if  rid.  Mnr.  Viet.  Ceil  timet. 

ANTIC  AC  1 I E'CTICS  (Med.)  from  i»r\  and  «**.$.«,  ca- 
chexia; remedies  against  the  cachexy. 

ANTICA'DMIA  ( Min.)  a substitute  for  the  real  cadmio. 
A'NTICAR  (i Cheat .)  Borax. 

ANTICA'RDIUM  (Anat.)  from  utri,  opposite  to,  and 
ox  ventriculi,  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

ANTIC  AT  A HUH  A'LIS  (Med.)  from  **tJ,  against,  and 
*«*«#«**  catarrh  ; a remedy  against  the  catarrh. 
ANTICAU'STIC  (Med.)  from  • and  tucvfti,  a burning 
fever ; a remedy  against  a burning  fever. 

A'NTICH  AMBI^R  (ArclutoL)  any  outer  chamber  next  to 
the  principal  chumbcrs  or  room,  where  persons  wait  who 
arc  in  attendance  on  the  great. 

AWTICHEIR  (Anat.)  i*f,  the  Greek  name  for  the  I 
poll  ex,  or  thumb.  Gal.  de  Mus.  Dissert,  c.  22 ; Gorr.  De/. , 
Med. 

ANTICHOLE'RICA  (Hot.)  the  Sophora  hcptaphylla  of  I 
Linnarus. 

ANTl'CHORUS  (/lof.)  if  from  xi't,  and  Antichbrus , if 
from  a genus  of  plants,  Class  8,  Octandria,  Order  1 

Monogj/nia . 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved;  leajlets  < 
lanceolate. — Cor.  petals  four. — Stam.  Jdaments  seta-  f 
ceou*  ; anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ  superior ; style 
cylindric ; stigma  obtuse. — Per.  capsule  subulate : seeds 
very  many. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Antichorus  depressus,  seu 
Juslicia  edulis,  an  annua),  native  of  Arabia.  Linn. 
Spec.  Plant. 

ANTiCHRE'SIS  (Ant.)  a mortgage,  or  pawn,  left  for  the 
creditor  to  use  till  the  debt  be  paid.  Ilotomnn. 
A'NTICHRIST  (Ecc.)  the  great  adversary  of  Christ  who  is 
described  in  the  Bible. 

ANTICHTHO'NES  (Geog.)  another  name  for  the  Anti- 
podes. 

ANTI'CIPANS  ( Med.)  from  ante  and  capio,  to  take  before  I 
the  time,  anticipating ; an  epithet  for  a fever,  the  pa- 
roxysms of  whicn  anticipate  the  time  of  the  preceding 
paroxysm. 

ANTIC! PATIO  (Rhrt.)  vide  Prolepsis. 

ANTICNE'MION  (Med.)  from  opposite  to, 

and  the  leg ; the  fore  part  of  the  tibia  which  is  bare 
of  flesh.  Poll.  Onotn.  1.  2,  st-gm.  190. 

ANTICO'LICA  (Med.)  from  i»ri  and  the  colic;  re- 
medies against  the  colic. 

A N TICO N TO'SI S (Med.)  from  and  iwr^, 

a staff : supporting  with  a staff  or  crutch. 

A'NTICOll  ( Vet.)  from  ante , before,  and  cor,  the  heart;  j 
a dangerous  disease  near  the  heart  of  horses. 

ANTIC UM  (Ant.)  scilicet  ostium,  from  ante,  before,  that  is, 
a porch  before  a door  or  a fore- door.  Fest.  de  Signif.  Verb. 
ANTIDA'CTYLUS  (Gram.)  n foot,  opposite  to  a aactyle ; 
the  same  as  the  Anapest. 

ANTIDE’SMA  (Rot.)  from  «rr»,  instead  of,  and  hrp.4<,  a 
chain;  so  called  because  it  is  good  for  making  ropes,  a 
genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia,  Order  5 Pentandria. 
Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved;  leaflets 
oblongish. — Cor.  none. — Stam.  Jilamenls  five;  anthers 
roundish. — Pist.  germ  superior;  style  none;  stigmas 
five. — Per.  drupe  roundish  ; seed  none. 

Species.  The  specie*  are  mostly  shrubs  and  natives  of  the 
East  Indies,  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

ANTIDIA'PIIORISTS  (Gk.)  those  who  opposed  the  adia- 
phorists. 

ANTIDIA'STOLE  (Med.)  irr from  in  distinc- 
tion from,  and  JutftAA*,  to  discriminate ; a discrimination 
of  one  disease  or  symptom  from  another. 
ANTIDICOMA'RIANITES  (Etc.)  the  follower  of  Hcl- 


vidius,  who  denied  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  A.  D.  373~  Epiphan.  Hares.  78;  St.  August. 
Hares.  84 ; St.  I Heron,  amt.  Ife/vid.  ; Baron.  AnnaJ. 
Ann.  37S. 

ANTIDl'NICA  (Med.)  from  Am,  and  vortex  ; remedies 
against  a vertigo. 

ANTI  DOT  A'RIDM  (Med.)  a book  in  which  Antidotes  are 
described. 

A'NTIDOTE  (Med.)  hrtlfrr*,  Antidot  us,  from  Am,  against, 
and  Ar»<,  given  ; a counter  poison,  or  counteracting  medi- 
cine in  general.  Cel.  de  Re  Med.  1.  5,  c.  22  ; Gal.  de  An- 
tidot.; (Jribits.  Synop.  1.  3;  Aei.  Tctrab.  4,  serin.  1 ; Tral- 
lian.  1.  4,  Ac. ; Paul.  JEginet.  de  Re  Med.  1.  7,  c.  3 ; My- 
rept.  de  Antidot. ; Gorr.  Drfin.  Med. 

ANTIDOTUS  (Chem.)  the  philosopher’s  stone. 
ANTIDYSENTE'RICA  (Med.)  from  mirl,  against,  and 
LiTftrff.et.  dysenteric  ; remedies  against  the  dysentery. 
ANTIELMI'NTHICKS,  Antiemetica , Sfc.  (Med.)  vide  An- 
the/ mint  hicks , Ac. 

A'NTIENT  (/.««•)  vide  Ancient. 

ANTIEPILE'PTIC  elixir  (CAcw.)  the  spirit  of  a human 
head,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine,  in 
which  opium  has  been  dissolved. 

ANTIFEBRILE  (Med.)  a remedy  against  a fever. 
ANTIGONFA  (Ant.)  'Amyous,  sacrifices  in  honour  of  An- 
tigonus.  Pint,  in  Ag. 

ArN  TIG  RAPHE  (Ant.)  A*r»yp«$i-,  a name  for  the  oath  which 
the  defendant  was  obliged  to  take  before  a lawsuit  was 
commenced  in  Greece. 

Axtigrapfie  is  also  an  action  against  any  one  laying  claim 
to  a vacant  inheritance,  i.  e.  the  inheritance  of  a person 
who  dies  childless.  Jul.  Poll.  I.  8,  c.  6 ; Harpocration. 
ANTIGR A'PHEUS  (.In/.)  A’r*yf«£u«,  a Receiver-general 
among  the  Greeks. 

ANTIHE'CTICA  (Med.)  from  Am1,  against,  and  Urust,  the 
hectic  ; remedies  against  a hectic  fever, 
j ANTIHE'LIX  (Anat.)  the  same  as  Antelix . 

ANTILE'NA  (Ant.)  a poilrel,  or  breast-leather  for  horses. 
ANTILE'PSIS  imArl'tf,  the  hold  for  a bandage  to 

keep  it  from  slipping.  Hippoc.  de  Med.;  Gorr.  Defln. 
Med. ; Foes.  (Econom. 

ANTILOBIUM  (Med.)  from  Am,  contra,  and  >‘- 

fiti,  lobus  ; that  part  of  the  car  opposite  to  the  lobe.  Ruf. 
F.phes.  Appeliat.  Part,  human.  Corp.  I.  I,  c.  6;  Poll.  Ononi. 

1.  2,  segtn.  86. 

ANTILOGARITHM  (Math.)  the  complement  of  the  lo- 
garithm of  any  sine,  tangent,  or  secant  to  90  degrees. 
ANTILOl'MICA  (Med.)  From  Am,  against,  and  the 
plague;  remedies  against  the  plague. 

ANTILOPUS  (Zool.)  Antelope , a genus  of  animals,  Class 
Mammalia,  Order  Pecnra. 

Generic  Characters.  Horns  hollow,  persistent,  annulate.-— 
Foreteeth  lower,  eight. — Canine  teeth  or  tusks  none. 
Species.  The  species  are  distinguished  into  the  Antelopes, 
with  straight  or  nearly  straight  horns,  those  with  curved 
horns,  and  those  with  hooked  horns. 

Of  the  first  kind  are  the — Antilopus  oryx,  or  Capra  gaxella, 
in  French,  le  Pasan,  ^Egyptian  Antelope. — Antilopus 
gaxella , Hircus  hetoardicus , Capra  bezoartiea,  Algozel 
Antelope,  a species  in  India  and  Persia,  which  affords 
the  Bczoar. — Antilopus  oreotragus,  in  French,  Sauteur 
des  Rochrrs , Klipspringer. — Antilopus  grimmia,  the 
Guinea  Antelope,  Ac.  Ac. 

Those  of  the  second  kind  are  the — Antilopus  Nyl-ghau, 
theNilgau,  or  White-footed  Antelope. — Antilopus  strip- 
ciseros  ; Bos  strepliceros , in  French,  le  Condoma,  Striped 
Antelope,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Antilopus 
cervicapra,  Common  Antelope.  — Antilopus  eu chart, 
Sitring-Bock,  the  .Springer  Antelope,  a native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  so  called  from  the  prodigious 
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leap*  it  takes  on  the  sight  of  any  body. — Antilopus  arun-  (I 
d macro,  Retbock,  a species  so  called  from  its  frequent-  1 
ing  reedy  placet. — Antilopus  Dorcas,  Barbary  Antelope, 
Ac.  dec.  supposed  to  be  toe  Dorcas  of  .Elian. 

Those  of  the  third  kind  are  the — Antilopus  Gnu,  the 
Gnow  or  Ox-headed  Antelope. — Antilopui  Rupicapra , 1 
in  French,  le  Chamois,  the  Chamois  Antelope,  a native  ji 
of  Switzerland. 

ANTILY'SSUS  (Med.)  from  mrrl,  and  a* term,  madness;  a ! 
remedy  against  madness. 

ANTIME'luA  (Rhet.)  a figure  in  which  one  part  of  speech  j 
is  put  for  another. 

ANtIMETA'BOLE  (/We/.)  from  »»r!f  and 

l**r*$*xxm\  a figure,  wherein  words  arc  repeated  in  the 
same  sentence  in  a different  case  or  person,  as  “ Non  ut 
edam  vive  sed  ut  vivam  edo,”  or  “ Qui  stultis  videri  cru- 
diti  volunt,  stulti  eruditis  videntur.”  (luintil.  Just  it.  1.  9, 
c.  3,  1.  10,  c.  7 ; Longin.  1.  23,  c.  1 ; Voss.  Inst  it.  Rhet.  I 
1.  5,  p.  401. 

ANTI  METATHESIS  (/Wrt.)  imp,trmt»eu,  a figure  of 
speech,  by  which  the  hearer  is,  as  it  were,  transported  to 
the  scene  of  action,  to  *£»  »«•*  Sys,  aw 

•4"  vm«*.  Longin.  de  Sublimit,  sect.  2C ; Alexand.  sipi  I 
rx***.  Aid.  p.  586. 

ANTIMONIAL  silver  ore  (Min.)  an  alloy  of  silver. — Anti- 
monial  red  ore , the  Stibium  rubrum  ot  Linmcus. — Anti-  1 
moninl  sulphuret , or  brittle  silver  ore  ; an  ore  and  a sul-  j 
nhuret  of  silver.— Antimonial  ochre , the  Stibium  stibigo  of 
Linnarus. 

ANTIMONIATE  ( Ckem .)  a salt,  formed  by  the  combina-  i 
tion  of  antimonic  acid  with  a salifiable  base,  as  the  anti - 
moniate  of  Ammonia,  of  Potash,  Ac. 

ANTIMONIC  acid  ( Chan .)  a particular  kind  of  acid  pre-  ! 
pared  from  antimony,  in  the  form  of  a white  powder,  in-  i 
soluble  in  water,  but  capable  of  reddening  vegetable  blues. 

ANTI  MONK)  U S add  (Chem.)  Antimonic  acid  deprived  of 
some  of  its  oxygen.  It  is  otherwise  called  the  oxide  of 1 
antimony. 

ANTIMO'NITE  (CAew.)  a salt,  formed  by  the  combination 
of  antimonious  acid,  with  a salifiable  base. 

A'NTIMONY  (Min.)  the  r !>*•/**  of  Dioscorides,  probably 
the  TtTfmyto*  of  Hippocrates,  the  lapis  spn nuv  Candida ■ ) 
nitentisque , non  tamen  trans/ucentis  of  Pliny,  and  the  Anti-  j 
rnonium  of  Basil  Valentine  ; a metallic,  solid,  heavy  brittle 
substance,  probably  so  called  from  »n,  against,  and  ft-hn, 
alone,  i.  c.  an  enemy  to  solitude,  because  it  is  very  seldom 
found  pure,  but  mostly  mixed  with  some  other  metals.  It  ; 
is  sometimes  found  in  the  state  of  an  oxyde,  called  antimo- 
nial ochre ; but  the  most  abundant  ore  of  antimony  is  that  1 
in  which  it  is  combined  with  sulphur,  called  the  sulphuret 
qf  antinwnu. — Oxides  of  antimony  are  formed  by  the  com-  : 
bination  of  antimony  with  oxygen.  The  three  oxides  of 
antimony  which  are  best  known  arc  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  the  protoxide,  the  deutoxide,  and  the  peroxide. 
The  protoxide  is  grey  ; the  deutoxide,  formerly  called  Ar - 
gentiae  Jloxoers  of  antimony , or  calx  of  antimony,  now  called 
antimonious  acid , is  white ; and  the  peroxide , or  antimonic  ; 
acid,  is  straw  yellow. — Salts  of  antimony  are  formed  by  | 
the  combination  of  antimonial  acids,  with  a salifiable  base,  j 
Those  which  are  formed  by  antimonic  acid  are  called  anti- 
moniates  ; those  formed  by  antimonious  acid  are  antimo-  I 
uites,  as  the  antimoniate  of  copper,  or  the  antimonite  of  ! 
copper,  &c.  To  these  may  be  added  a third  sort  of  salts, 
which  contain  the  protoxide  of  antimony,  as  the  tartrate 
of  potash  and  antimony,  otherwise  called  tartar  emetic,  so 
die  acetate , succinate , benzoate,  Ac.  of  antimony. — Alloys 
of  Antimony  are  formed  by  combining  antimony  with  arse- 
nic, potassium,  Ac.  The  alloy  of  antimony  with  iron  was 
formerly  called  the  martial  regulus  / that  of  antimony  with 
copper  the  regulus  of  Venus. — Chloride  of  Antimony  is 


formed  by  the  combination  of  antimony  with  chlorine : 
this,  as  a medicinal  preparation,  was  formerly  called  butler 
of  antimony. — Ores  of  Antimony  are  mostly  found  in  veins, 
either  as  an  alloy,  u sulphuret,  or  an  oxide. — Native  Anti- 
mony is  an  ore,  and  an  alloy  of  antimony,  silver,  and  iron ; 
but  it  is  seldom  found  pure. — Crude  antimony  is  the  native 
mineral  antimony  melted  down  and  cast  into  stones, 
otherwise  culled  antimony  in  substance.— Prepared  anti- 
mony is  that  which  has  passed  through  some  process,  by 
which  its  powers  are  altered,  as  the  sulphur  of  antimony, 
formerly  called  golden  sulphur , mineral  kermes,  or  Car- 
thusian ponder,  which  was  reckoned  a grand  panacea ; 
glass  o/  antimony;  liver  of  antimony ; magistory  <f  anti- 
mony, and  the  like. 

ANTINEPHHPTICA  (Med.)  luT»t^truut,  from  iurl,  against, 
and  r»$pr«(  a pain  in  the  kidneys ; remedies  against  the 
disorders  in  the  kidneys. 

ANTINOI'A  (.-In/.)  iiTfNw,  annual  sacrifices  and  quin- 
quennial games  instituted  by  Adrian  in  honour  of  An- 
tinous,  at  Mantinea  in  Arcadia,  where  he  was  worshipped 
as  a god.  Pans.  I.  8,  c.  9. 

ANTINO'MIA  (Rhet.)  i.  c.  a state  of  contrary 

laws ; a double  statement  composed  of  a double  descrip- 
tion, and  a double  judgment,  since  laws  are  explained  both 
ways  according  to  contrary  opinions.  Cic.  de  Invent.  1.  2, 
c.  49  ; I/ermog.  de  Partit. 

ANTTNOMIANS  (£cc.)  a sect  of  heretics,  who,  according 
to  Pontanus,  sprung  u|>  in  the  sixteenth  century,  having 
John  Agricola  as  their  leader.  They  maintained  that 
faith  alone  without  good  works  was  sufficient  for  salvation. 

ANTPNOUS  (Att.)  a part  of  the  constellation  Aquila. 

ANTIOCHIAN  sect  (Ant.)  Antiochianee  Partes , a name 
given  to  the  fifth  academy,  or  branch  of  Academics,  so 
called  from  one  Antioch,  a cotemporary  with  Cicero. 
Cic.  Academ.  1.  1,  c.  3. 

Antiochian  Epocha  (Sumis.)  was  the  same  os  the  Augustan 
and  Julian  Epocha. 

ANTIP/EDOBA'PTISTS  (Ecc.)  those  who  arc  against  in- 
fant baptism. 

ANTIPAGMENTA  (Ant.)  vide  Antepagmenta. 

ANTlPA'llALLELS  (Grom.)  lines  which  make  equal  angles 
with  two  other  lines,  but  in  a contrary  order ; thus,  sup- 
pose A B and  A C be  any  two  lines,  and  F C,  F E two 
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others  cutting  them  so  as  to  make  the  angle  B equal  to  the 
angle  E,  and  the  angle  C equal  to  the  angle  D,  then  B C 
and  D E arc  antiimrallcls,  with  respect  to  A B and  A C. 
ANTIPARALYTlCA  (Med.)  from  dm  and  pa- 

ralysis ; remedies  against  the  palsy. 

AN!  IPAIIA'STASIS  (/lAr/.)  from  ^*ri,  against, 

and  to  compare,  i.  e.  to  set  up  one  thing  against 

another ; a figure  of  speech  by  which  one  grants  what  the 
adversary  says,  but  denies  his  inference.  Hermog.  utp  »if,t 
Apsin.  Rhet. 

ANTI  PATH  ES  Min.)  drrarmiu,  a mineral  which  answers 
to  what  is  now  called  Black  Coral.  Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  140. 

Ant  i pat  lies  (/’«/.)  a genus  of  animals;  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Zoophytes. 

Generic  Characters.  Animal  growing  in  the  form  of  a 
plant. — Stem  expanded  at  the  base. 

Species.  The  principal  species  which  inhabit  the  Indian 
seas  are  the  Antipaihes  spiralis , with  a spiral  rough  stem. 
— Antinot he s apex , Sic. 

ANTPPATHY  (Med.)  Antipathia , drarmtsm,  from  Jrrl  and 
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*£#•<$  an  occult  quality  of  repulsion  in  certain  things 
to  one  another,  os  in  the  case  of  burnt  leather,  which 
Galen  says  was  supposed  to  cure  galls  by  a sort  of  anti- 
pathy. Gal.  de  Sim  pi.  1. 11  ; Cartel.  Lex. 

ANTIPELA'RGIA  [Ant.)  a law  among  the  ancient*  whereby 
children  were  obliged  to  furnish  necessaries  to  their  parents 
in  imitation  of  the  stork,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called 
Lex  ciconaria , or  the  Stork's  Law. 

ANTIPERPSTASIS  [Med.)  Zmnpeari<r  from  «*•.',  against, 
and  mp'rspu,  to  stand  around ; a cohibition  or  straightening 
all  around,  as  by  the  circumambient  air  or  water;  thus, 
on  account  of  the  ontiperistasis,  or  being  beset  wiLh  the 
opposite  quality,  springs  arc  hottest  in  the  winter,  or  in 
cold  weather.  Theophrart.  de  Ign. 

ANT1PHA;RM  ACUM  [Med.)  the  same  as  Antidote,  a re- 
medy against  poison. 

ANTlrHfc'RNA  [Ant.)  arr^ipa,  from  •’**•  and  p«p*,  dower; 
presents  made  by  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride  in  lieu  of 
ner  portion. 

ANTIPHLOGISTIC  A [Med.)  from  dirt,  and  to 

burn ; remedies  for  inflammation. 

ANTIPHO'NA  ( Mus .)  «»»$*»«,  from  «*ri,  against,  and 
Qmn,  a voice ; when  each  side  of  a quire  alternately  sings  a 
verse. 

ANTIPIIRA'SIS  [Gram.)  from  «*t*,  opposite  to, 

and  tn  speak,  i.  e.  to  speak  what  is  contrary  to  the 

meaning  ; a figure  in  grammar  when  a word  has  a meaning 
contrary  to  the  original  sense,  as  * Parcs/  the  fates, 
“ quia  minime  parcant.”  It  util.  Lup. 

AXT1PIITHPSICA  [Med.)  from  iurt,  against,  and  flirty 
consumption  ; remedies  against  a consumption. 

ANTI'PIITIIORA  (Hot.)  from  «»t»,  against,  and 

corruption ; a species  of  Wolf ’s-bane,  which  resists 
corruption. 

ANTPrHYSICA  (Med.)  from  «wrl,  against,  and 

Qt#-**,  to  inflate;  remedies  against  flatulence. 

ANTPPHYSON  (Nat.)  from  ««•»,  against,  and  nature  ; 
an  epithet  for  the  loadstone,  because  it  seemed  to  act 
against  nature, 

ANTIPLEURPTICUM  (Med.)  from  irl,  against,  and 
*aimTti<  ; a remedy  against  the  pleurisy. 

ANTIPODA'GRICA  [Med.)  the  same  as  Antarthritica. 

ANTl'PODES  [Ast.)  from  £*ti,  opposite  to,  and 

rii  the  foot ; people  dwelling  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
earth  with  their  feet  to  our  feet.  Tne  Antipodes  are 
180  degrees  distant  from  each  other  every  way,  having 
equal  latitudes,  the  one  North  and  the  other  South,  but 
opposite  longitudes,  [vide  Astronomy]  Consequently,  when 
it  is  day  to  the  one,  it  is  night  to  the  other,  and  when 
summer  to  the  one,  winter  to  the  other,  Ac.  Plato  first 
conceived  the  idea,  and  gave  the  name  of  Antipodes  to 
inhabitants  of  the  world  thus  relatively  situated  ; the  ex- 
istence of  which  was  disputed  by  the  ancient  fathers. 
Manilius  has  given  a description  of  them  in  verse. 

Artron.  1.  1,  v.  236. 

Prnn  yut  od  ,4nU» 

Emmet,  Austrimii  pan  at  habilatUit  oris 
Sub  petiitmufue  jacet  natru,  tuprtifv*  rstetur 
Ipta  libi  ; JalienU  mdo  dmeiina  tonga 
Et  porker  turgtnU  ruJ,  puritcrfii*  cadent*. 

Cicero  and  Pliny  call  them  Antichlhones ; Al- 

bertus  Magnus  Antigen a.  Cic.  Tuscul.  I.  ],  c.  28  ; Cleom. 
de  Mtind.  1.  1 ; Strab.  1.  1 ; Pompon.  Mel.  I.  1 ; Plin.  I.  2, 
c.  66;  Solin.  c.  66;  Laetant.  Instil.  Divin.  1.  3,  c.  21; 
August,  de  Civ.  Dei , 1.  6,  c.  9 ; Maerob.  de  Somn.  Scip  ; 
Mart.  C a pell.  1.  6 ; Steeflin.  Prod,  de  Sphcer. 

ANTIPODIA  (Gram.)  a figure  by  which  one  foot  is  changed 
for  another,  if  both  be  of  equal  measure. 

A'NTIPOPE  (£cc.)  a false  pope  set  up  by  a faction. 

ANTIPR A'XIA  (Med.)  from  • *m,  against,  and  wfirru,  to 


do;  a contrariety  of  functions  and  temperaments  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  as  a cold  stomach  joined  with  a hot  liver. 
Cartel.  Lex.  Mca. 

ANTIPTO'SIS  (Gram.)  from  ear),  instead  of,  and  nrirn, 
case ; a figure  by  which  one  case  is  put  for  another. 

ANTIPYR&TICON  (Med.)  from  *»r»,  against,  and 
a fever ; a febrifuge. 

ANTIQUA'RII  (Lit.)  1.  The  monks  who  were  employed 
in  making  new  copies  of  old  books.  2.  The  copies  them- 
selves of  the  old  books. 

ANTJQUARTANA'RIUM  (Med.)  or  antiyuartium,  a re- 
. medy  for  a quartan  fever. 

ANTPQUI  morbi  (Med.)  old  and  inveterate  diseases  length- 
ened out  to  many  years. 

ANTi RRHPNUM  (Hot.)  or  Anarrhinum, 

Snap  Dragon  or  Calves-Snout ; n plant,  so  called  because 
the  figure  of  its  flower  resembles  die  snout  of  a calf,  from 
«rri,  instead  of,  and  pi’,  a snout.  It  is  seldom  used  in  medi- 
cines, but  has  been  employed  as  a charm  against  spectres 
and  the  like.  Theouhrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1. 9,  c.  21  ; Dioscor. 
1.  4,  c.  133 ; Plin.  I.  25,  c.  10  ; Aput.  c.  86;  Gal.de  SiinpL 
1.  6 ; Paul.  .Pginet.  de  Pc  Med.  1. 7,  c.  S. 

Antirrhinum,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants; 
Class  14  Didynamia,  Order  2 Angtospermia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five  parted;  divisions 
oblong.— Coft.  raonopetalous ; tube  oblong;  nectary 
prominent. — Stam.  filaments  four ; anthers  converging. 
— Pivr.  germ  roundish  ; style  simple  ; stigma  obtuse. — 
Per.  capsule  roundish  ; seeds  very  many;  receptacles  re- 
niform. 

Species.  The  species  arc  mostly  annuals  or  perennials. 
Among  the  former  are  the — Antirrhinum  versicolor, 
Spike-flowered  Toad-flax. — Antirrhinum  procumbent, 
seu  I Anuria  pumila , Procumbent  Toad- flax. — Antir- 
rhinum arvensc  seu  Linaria  arvensis , Yellow  Com  Toad- 
flax, Ac. — Antirrhinum  elatine , Sharp-pointed  Toad- 
flax or  Fluellin.  Among  the  perennials  arc  the — Antir- 
rhinum cymbalaria  seu  Linaria  cumbalaria , Ivy-leaved 
Toad-flax. — Antirrhinum  repent , Creeping  Toad-flux. — 
Antirrhinum  sparleum , Branching  load-flax. — Antir- 
rhinum saxatile,  Rock  Toad-flax,  Ac.  J.  Bank.  Hist. 
Plant.;  C.  Iiauh . Pin.  Theat.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park . 
Theat.  Dolan. ; Jlaii  Hist.  Plant. ; Tourn.  Inst.  Herb. ; 
Doerh.  hid.  Plant . / Linn . Spec.  Plant. 

ANTI'SCIANS  [Ast.)  from  •»«,  opposite  to,  and  r**,  a 
shadow ; the  people  who,  dwelling  in  the  opposite  hemi- 
spheres of  North  and  South,  have  their  shadows  at  noon 
fall  directly  opposite  to  each  other;  consequently,  those 
living  in  the  Southern  Frigid  and  Temperate  Zones  are 
Antiscians  to  those  living  in  the  North  Frigid  and  Tem- 
perate Zones.  Lucan  alludes  to  the  surprize  which  the 
Arabians,  going  into  Italy,  expressed  on  seeing  the  sha- 
dows turning  to  the  right,  which  they  had  always  seen  turn 
to  the  left. 

Lucan.  I.  3,  v.  247. 

lgnotrnm  t«6u,  A robot,  renitlu  m erbem, 

L>m brmi  mmtft  manor  um  turn  ire  fttttffou. 

Amm.  Marcell.  1.  22,  c.  15  ; Schol.  in  Luc.  4,  c.  16;  Pic- 
ciol.  Almag.  1.  1,  c.  20. 

ANTISCION  signs  (Astrol.)  certain  signs  in  the  Zodiack, 
which,  with  reference  to  each  other,  are  equally  distant 
from  the  tropical  signs,  Cancer  and  Capricorn;  so  that, 
when  a planet  is  in  such  a station,  it  is  said  to  cast  its 
antiscion , i.  e.  to  give  a virtue  or  influence  to  another  star 
or  planet  that  is  in  the  opposite  sign. 

ANTISCO'LICA  (Med.)  vide  Anthelmintica. 
ANTISCORBUTIC  (Med.)  remedies  against  the  scurvy. 

ANTISE'PTICS  (Med.)  from  isn't,  against,  and 
putrefying ; misters  of  putrefaction. 
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ANTlSIfiMA  (Gr.Tw  ) a mark  J in  ancient  writing*  where  j Afexand.  rtfi  ; Apsiust  Art.  Rhet.  p.  695;  Schof.  ad 
the  order  of  the  vcn.es  is  to  be  changed,  hid.  Orig.  I.  1,  Ilermog.  tom.  2;  Rhet.  Aid.  p.  271  ; Saidas  in  roc.  «V- 

C.  20.  I TtillM. 


ANTI'SPASIS  (Med.)  htrir^mru,  from  Awi,  against,  and 
to  draw  bnck  ; a revulsion  or  drawing  away  of  hu-  , 
tnours  while  in  actual  motion,  dal.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  5,  j 
C.  9;  dorr.  Defin.  Med.:  Foes,  (Ecanom.  Hijipncrat. 

ANTISPASMO'DICS  (Med.)  from  «»t»,  against,  and  nr**y*if,  | 
convulsions  ; remedies  against  spasms. 

ANTISPA'STIC  verse  (Poet.)  *******  verse  con- 

sisting principally  of  nntispasls,  or  antispostic  feet. 

ANTISPA'STICON  (Med.)  £**.(»■**«•**** ; a medicine  acting 
by  Antispnsis.  (vide  Antispasis ] 

ANTISPA'STUS  (Grow.)  ’A mV***-*,  from  **ncr**«.,  to  draw- 
contrary  ways  ; n foot  of  lour  syllables  in  verse,  having  the  ; 
first  syllable  short,  then  two  long,  and  the  last  short,  as 
Alexander.  Diomed.  1.3;  Hepnetl.  Enchyrid.  t Victoria, 
de  Conn. 

ANTI'S  POD  A (Not.)  or  antixpodia , dm  rlretJk,  from  *»r«,  , 
instead  of,  and  rrdtt,  sjvodium  ; a kind  of  medicinal  ashes  1 
made  of  herbs,  which  may  be  used  as  a substitute  for  | 
spodium.  Dioscor.  1.5,  c.  186;  Plin.  1.34,  c.  13;  Gal.  I 
de  Situ  id.  I.  9;  Oribat  Med.  Coll.  1.  13 ; Gorr.  Defin.  Med.  I 

ANTPSTASIS  (Rhet.)  d»rlr»r*st  a sort  of  anticlenm,  or  . 
figure  of  speech,  in  which  a j>erson  justifies  himself  for 
having  done  what  is  laid  to  his  charge,  by  showing  its  ex-  | 
pedienev.  Herntn g.  e***fc*n  et  Sopatr.  Schof.  in  Hermog. 
Aid.  Fa.  p.  256  ; Syrian.  Aid.  p.9.5;  Mar.  Victoria,  in  Cic. 
Rhet. 

ANTISTERI'GMA  ( Med.)  £»n a word  used  by  Hip- 
pocrates lor  u crutch  or  support.  Uipptcrat.  de  Artie. ; 
Gorr.  Defin.  Med. ; Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

ANTI  ST  E1 1(  NO  N (Anot.)  Jmetp*.  from  *W,  and 
pectus  i the  back,  which  is  opposite  to  the  breast.  Ruf. 
Ephes.  Appell.  Part.  Human.  Corp.  1.  2,  c.  +. 

ANTI'STES  snerorutH  (/In/.)  the  High-Priest  among  the 
Koinuns.  Plin.  I.  7,  c.  3;  Bud.  in  Pandect,  p.  6 ; Pallet,  j 
For,  Rom.  I.  2*  c.  1 . 

ANTISTPTIUM  (Arclucol.)  a Monastery. 

ANTISTOl'CHON  (Ginm.)  ±»r  !>•**«*,  from  «»ri,  instead  of, 
and  an  clement;  a figure  in  which  one  letter  is  put  I 

for  another,  as  pronmuis  for  proboscis. 

ANTI'STKOPHA  (Rhet.)  arguments  so  called  from  ! 

»»r»,  against,  and  rp**,  to  turn,  because  they  may  be  turned  1 
against  him  by  whom  they  are  advanced.  Dionys.  Jlal.  ' 
Art.  Rhet.  c.  9 ; Aul.  Gell.  1.  5,  c.  10;  Sopot,  ad  Ilermog.  I 
Aid.  tom.  2,  p.  54. 

A NTPSTROPH E (Rhet.)  *»r*cp*J*,  from  «*«,  against,  and  : 
verio.  1.  An  alternate  conversion  of  the  same  words 
in  different  sentences,  as  **  Servus  domino,”  and  “ Demine  j 
servus."  F.ustat.  ad  Horn.  II.  1. 13;  Hcrmo*.  d.  Aid.  Edit. 
tom.  1,  p.  176;  Alexnnd.  «■•**  c;^,**.  Aid.  Edit.  p.  583.  2. 

A sort  of  dancing  performed  by  the  chorus,  who  by  the 
strophe  turned  to  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  antistrophe  to 
the  other  ; whence  the  ancient  poetry  was  divided  into  the 
strophe,  when  the  chorus  turned  from  the  right  to  the 
left;  the  ktTKp***,  antisirophc,  when  they  turned  from  the 
left  to  the  right ; and  i W<<,  when  they  rehearsed  their 
part  standing  still. 

ANTITA’SIS  (&nrg.)  from  iri,  and  n»w,  to  extend;  the 
contra  extension  of  dislocated  bones. 

ANTITA'CTES  (Ecc.)  a sect  of  heretics,  who  taught  that 
sin  deserved  rather  reward  than  punishment.  Clem.  Alexand. 
Strom.  3 j Baron.  Annal.  Ann.  120;  Du  I*in.  Bibl.  Eccles. 
prem.  siec. 

ANTl'THENAR  (Anal.)  from  A**,’,  and  #«*«*  the  hollow  of 
the  hand  or  foot ; the  Abductor  wdlicis. 

ANTITHESIS  (Rhet.)  from  «>tI,  in  opposition,  and 

to  place ; a figure  in  which  contraries  are  opposed 
to  contraries.  Ilermog.  ripi  d.  Aid.  Ed.  loin,  1,  p.  48; 


ANTITHETA’RIl’S  (Ante)  the  name  given  to  a man  who 
endeavours  to  discharge  himself  of  the  crime  of  whic(i  he 
is  accused  by  retorting  the  charge  on  the  accuser.  Leg. 
Canuti  a pud  Brampton. 

ANTITIIETON  {Gram.)  iwArti,  contraries  opposed  to 
each  other;  as  “ Vicit  pudorem  libido,  timorcra  audacia, 
rationem  amentia.”  Cte.  pro  Cluent.  et  de  Orat.  c.  50. 

ANTITR A'GL’S  (Anat.)  the  part  of  the  cor  opposite  to  the 
Tragus,  according  to  Rufus  Ephcsius,  on  the  authority  of 
Orihasius.  Ruf.  Ephes.  apud  Oribat.  Med.  Coll.  I.  2.5,  c.  1. 

AxTiTKAr.irs  (Boi.)  the  Crypsis  aadenta  of  Eirmnrus. 

ANTITRI'NITARIANS  (Ecc.)  such  as  deny  the  holy 
Trinity. 

A'NTITiPE  (77jco/.)  from  m-ri.  instead  of,  and  ****<,  a type; 
what  answers  to  or  is  prefigured  by  a type;  as  the  Pnscnal 
lamb  was  a type  to  which  our  Saviour,  the  I.amb  of  God, 
was  the  Antitype. 

ANTIVENE'REA  (Med.)  Medicines  against  the  Lues  ve- 
nerea. 

A'NTGER  (Sport.)  the  starts  or  branches  of  a deer's  attire, 
properly  the  first  branches.  There  is  the  Bet-Antler,  the 
Sur- Antler,  and  the  Brow- Antler. — The  lies- Antler  is  the 
start  or  branch  next  above  the  Brow- Ant ler.-^Tlie  Sur- 
Antler  is  the  topmost  start  or  branch  ; and — the  Brow- 
Antler  is  that  next  the  head. 

A'NTOCOW  ( Vet.)  vide  Anticor. 

ANTOE'CI  (Astrnn.)  **t«*«,  from  Awi,  against,  and  •**•«, 
a house;  inhabitants  of  the  earth  who  live  under  the  same 
meridian  East  or  West,  but  under  opposite  parallels  of 
latitude  North  and  South.  They  have  their  noon  or  mid- 
night at  the  same  hour,  but  their  seasons  are  contrary, 
i.  e.  when  it  is  spring  with  the  one,  it  is  autumn  with  the 
other,  and  when  winter  with  the  one,  it  is  summer  with 
tl\e  other.  The  length  of  the  night  ami  day  is  equal  in 
both.  Cleom.  de  Mttnd.  1.  1 ; Riceid.  At  meg.  I.  1.  e.  20. 

ANTONIA  Lex  (Ant.)  a law  so  called  from  Slark  Anthony, 
the  proposer,  by  which  it  was  prohibited  to  make  a dic- 
tator ; and  no  one,  under  pain  of  death,  dare  accept  the 
office  when  offered.  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civil.  I.  3,  p.  542  ; 
Hatmann.  Roman.  Antiq.  I.  1,  p.  196. 

ANTONIAN  ( Min.)  a mineral  water  of  Germany,  con- 
taining carbonated  soda,  common  salt,  and  calcareous  earth. 

AN  TO*  Ml  Sonet i ignis  (Med.)  St.  Anthony’s  lure,  because 
it  was  supposed  to  be  miraculously  cured  by  that  Saint. 

A NTONOM  A'SI  A (Rhet.)  from  *»ri,  instead  of, 

and  S'****,  a name,  i.  e.  one  name  instead  of  another ; a 
figure  by  which  one  name  is  nut  for  another,  as  an  appel- 
lative for  a proper  name,  as  the  Poet  for  Homer  or  \ irgil, 
the  Apostle  for  St.  Paul.  Dionys.  Hal.  de  Horn.  Poes.  ; 
Quint.  Instit.  I.  6,  c.  29;  Tryph.  de  Trap. ; Voss.  Inst  it. 
Rhet.  I.  4,  p.  165. 

ANTONOMA'STICA  (Con.)  the  same  as  Cochlea  ceefotn. 

ANTOPHY'LLON  (Rot.)  Antophifllns , from  «iri, 

against,  and  a leaf;  because  its  leaves  stand  opposite 

to  one  another;  the  Male  Caryophyllus,  or,  according  to 
Ray,  a name  given  by  the  chemists  to  the  full  grown  Ca- 
rvophyllus.  Myrep.  de  Antid. ; Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

ANTKl'SCUS  (liot.)  a plant,  the  leaves  of  which  resemble 
Hemlock.  Ilauh. 

A'NTRUM  buccinosttm  (Anat.)  the  same  as  Cochlea. — An- 
trum genee , maxillary  sinus. — Antrum  Pylori , the  great 
concavity  of  the  stomach  near  the  Pylorus. 

ANTY'LLION  (Med.)  a very  astringent  tnalagma. 

A'NVIL  (A/rrA.)  the  tool  on  which  smiths  hammer  tbeir  work. 

Anvil  (Her.)  a charge,  an  party  per  chevron,  argent  and 
table,  three  anvils,  counter  charge,  name  Smith , of  Abing- 
don, Berks. 
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A'NUS  (Anal,)  the  orifice  of  the  ntletiinum  rectum,  through 
which  the  Jiece*  are  discharged.  ' Gal.  de  Usu.  Part.  I.  5, 

. c . 18. — Aunt  Cerebri,  that  cavity  in  the  brain  which  arise* 
from  the  contract  of  the  four  trunks  of  the  Medulla  * pi- 
, nalis. 

Anus  (Hot.)  the  posterior  opening  of  a monopetalous  flower. 
ANYPEUTHYNA  ( Med.)  wwiiniwi,  from  «,  priv.  <iru4 *<*<, 
obnoxious;  things  for  which  one  is  not  accountable;  in 
which  sense  Hippocrates  uses  it  for  those  circumstances 
which  are  above  the  ordinary  conlroul  of  a physician,  and 
.'for  which  he  is  not  accountable.  Hippocrat.  ■/>»>. 
A'ORIST  (Gram.)  from  *,  priv.  and  to  define, 

i.  e.  indefinite  ; the  name  of  a Greek  tense,  denoting  great 
uncertainty  of  time. 

A’OKTA  {Anal.)  from  wap*,  to  lift  up,  i«  the  ntune  of 

a little  chest,  and  was  applied  to  the  great 
artery  of  the  heart  in  the  days  of  Aristotle ; 
it  was  called  by  Aretieus  «frw**  *•&.%, 
the  great  artery  proceeding  from  the  left 
> ventricle  of  the  heart,  from  which  all  the 
other  arteries  mediately  or  immediately 
proceed.  It  is  distinguished  into  the  as-  il-S  " < 

ccnding  and  descending,  from  the  manner  ^ 
in  which  it  runs ; the  Aorta  ascendent  dis-  fc  " 

tributing  its  branches  to  the  upper  part  of 
tlic  Thorax,  the  head,  and  upper  ex  trend- 
ties ; the  Aorta  descendem  supplying  the  ijafff  'GV] 
rest  of  the  Thorax,  the  Diaphragm,  Ac. 

ArisLA.  Hist . Anna.  1.  3,  c.  3,  Ac. ; Gal.  dt  Dissect. 
Fen.  The  annexed  cut  represents  a part  of  the  trunk  of 
the  Aorta  turned  inside  out : a a the  glandulous  mem- 
brane ; b b the  vascular  membrane ; c the  internal  tunic. 
AOV(yRA  \Jiat.)  an  Indian  plant,  the  fruit  of  which  is  as 
large  as  a hen’s  egg,  and  is  astringent.  Lem.  des  Drog. 
APA'CTUS  {Dot.  | a genus  of  plants  ; Class  11  Dodecandria, 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  none- — Co  R.  four-petal  led ; pe- 
tals roundish. — St  am.  jilamenti  from  sixteen  to  twenty. 
«—  Pi  ST.  germ  superior;  st^le  none. 

Specie  a.  The  only  species  is — Arnetts  Japonica , a shrub, 

. native  of  Japan.  Linn. Spec.  Plant. 

APTEDEU'SIA  {Lit.)  kamsiKm m,  ignorance,  ora  want  of  in- 
formation in  general ; whence  those  who  were  so  deficient 
were  termed  Apadeutce. 

APJEDEUTiE  {Lit.)  vide  Apeedeusia. 

APA'GMA  (Surg.)  the  same  os  Abduct  in. 

APAGO'GE  {Ant.)  i**y*Y%;  the  carrying  a criminal  taken 
in  the  fact  before  a magistrate.  Poll.  Onom.  1.  6,  scgni. 
154. 

Apaooge  ( iAtg .)  the  same  as  Deduct io. 

APAGO*GlCAL  demonstration  {Log.)  the  same  as  Rednctio 
ad  Absurdum. 

APA'JLLAGE  {Med.)  «ar«AA*y*,  from  itsrmXAmrrt,  to  change; 
any  alteration  in  general,  but  in  particular  by  a deliverance 
from  a disease.  Hippocrat.  \.  2,  Aph.  45;  Foes.  CEconom . 
Hippocrat. 

A'PALUS  (Ent.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Insect  a.  Order 
Coleoptera. 

Generic  Character . Antenna  filiform. — Feelers  equal,  fili- 
form.— Jaxo  horny. — Lip  membranaceous,  truncate. 
Species.  There  are  only  two  species,  the  A polos  bima  ev- 
ict us  and  Amaculatus. 

A'PANAGE  (Law)  or  Apprnnage,  among  the  French,  was 
the  assignment  of  lands  by  the  king  to  the  younger  sons, 
which  revert  to  the  crown  upon  the  failure  of  male  issue. 
APA'NTHISMUS  (Anat.)  k**>it*i signifies  literally  a 
very  fine  and  almost  imperceptible  line  in  painting,  but  is 
applied,  by  a figure,  to  the  small  capillary  veins,  from  their 
resemblance  to  those  lines.  Gal.  de  Fen.  et  Art.  c.  8. 
APANTHROT1A  (Med.)  mxmripn vm,  from  »,  priv.  and  *•- 


a man ; a teim  used  by  Hippocrates  for  an  aver- 
sion to  company,  or  a love  of  solitude,  llipjtocrut.  Coac. 
Prtrd. 

APARACHYTUM  visum  (Med.)  «£•«,  wine  un- 

mixed  with  sea  water.  Gal.  de  Comp.  Med.  Sec . Gen.  el 
Meth.  Med. 

APARA'GUA  (Dot.)  a species  of  Briony  growing  in  Brasil. 

APArRGIA  {Dot.)  « ; the  name  of  an  herbaceous  plant 
mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  who  only  distinguishes  it  by 
the  epithet  of  bnyu^uk aw,  i.  c.  having  the  leaf  issue  from 
the  root  instead  of  from  the  stem,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Dandelion.  Tkeophrast . 1.  7,  c.  9. 

Apakoia,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants.  Class  19, 
Order  1 Potygamia  .Equalis. 

Generic  Characters.  Cai..  common  imbricate;  scales  se- 
veral.—Cor.  compound  imbricate;  eorollets  hermaphro- 
dite; proper  mononetalous  — Stam.  Jilametits  five;  an- 
thers cyhndric. — Pist.  germ  subovate  ; styles  filiform  ; 
stigmas  two. — Per.  none ; calyx  oblong ; seeds  solitary  ; 
down  sessile  ; receptacle  naked. 

Species.  The  plants  of  this  tribe  are  mostly  perennials, 
and  are  called  Leant odon , or  Hieraeinm , by  the  ancient 
botanists.  Dodtnt.  Hut.  Slirp, ; Lahti.  Plant,  s-eu  St tep. 
Plant.;  J.  Dauh.  Hist , Pia>.l.;  C.  Bank,  Pin.;  Gn. 
Herb;  Park.  Theat.  Baton  ; Ilaii  Hist.  Plant. ; Linn. 
Spec.  Plant. 

APARl'NE  (/lot.)  a plant,  the  expressed  juice  of 

which  was  said  to  cure  the  bites  of  serpents.  Thetrphrast. 
Hist.  Plant.  1.7,  c.  14;  Dioscor.  1.  S,  c-  li;  Plin.  1. 27,  c.5. 

A pa  rive,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  a species  of  the  Galium. 

A'P  Alt  INKS  (7/o/.)  the  Amman*  ia  latijblia  of  I.i  mucus. 

A P A R 1TH M EfSI 8 {Ilhet ) war a figure  of  speech, 
which  consists  in  enumerating  or  distinguishing  several 
particulars  by  means  of  the  particles  firstly,  then,  or  more- 
over, finally,  Ac.  Hermog.  if.  Aid.  Ed.  tom.  »,  p.  48; 
Aristid.  vipi  A*yjrv»>.  p.  650. 

A'PATE  (fvnt.)  a division  of  the  genus  Dennestes,  according 
to  Fabricius,  comprehending  those  insects  of  this  tribe  l 
which  have  the  jaw  one-toothed. 

APA'THES  {Ant.)  is*!#*,  from  *,  priv.  and  »«#•»,  atfcction  ; 
a sort  of  philosophers  who  pretended  to  have  no  affections. 
Plin.  I.  7,  c.  19. 

APATISATIO  (Arne)  an  agreement  or  compact  made  with 
another.  Upton.  1.  2,  c.  12. 

APATITES  {Min.)  a genus  of  calcareous  ami  brittle  earths, 
consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid. 

APATU'RIA  (Ant.)  A ’wmrufttt,  a festival  at  Athens,  from 
ttxmm,  deceit,  because  it  was  instituted  in  commemoration 
of  a stratagem  by  which  Xanthus,  king  of  llceotia,  was 
killed  by  Melanthus,  king  of  Athens.  It  was  celebrated 
for  three  days,  the  first  of  which  was  called  Aifsu*  0,1 
AsyrU  ; the  second,  ; and  the  third,  He- 

rod. 1.  1,  c.  147;  Plat,  in  Tim.  Sf  Prod,  in  Plat  ; Xenoph. 
llellcn.  I.  ],  c.  7 ; Aritloph.  in  Xub.  «$r  SchoJ.  in  Arutopk.f 
Poll.  Onom.  1.6,  segm.  102;  Harpocration;  Etymol.  Magn.f 
Suidas ; Simplic.  ad  Aristot.  Phys.  1.  4. 

APADLETE'RIA  (Ant.)  mxuusurufi*.  the  garment  presented 
by  the  bridegroom  on  tlic  day  called  the  Apaula.  [vide 
Apaujia] 

APA'ULIA  •*-«»><«,  the  second  day  af  the  marriage 

festival,  when  the  bride’s  departure  from  her  father’s  house 
was  celebrated.  Poll.  Onomast.  1.  3,  c.  3 ; lletychius; 
Suidas;  Etymologic.  Magn.  Phavorinus. 

APA'UME  (7/cr.)  a hand  opened,  with  the  full  palm  ap- 
pearing, and  the  thumb  and  fingers  extended,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  arms  of  a baronet,  [vide  Canton) 

APE  (Zool.)  a name  for  different  species  of  the  Simia  which 
arc  without  tails.  They  are  imitative,  foil  of  gesticulations, 
chatter  with  their  teetn,  and  macerate  their  food  in  their 
checks  before  they  swallow  it.  This  tribe  of  animals  is 
t 2 
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also  remarkable  for  being  lascivious,  thievish,  and  gregari- 
ous.— Sea  Ape,  a marine  animal  on  the  coast  of  America. 

APECHE'MA  (Med.)  from  iari,  and  sound; 

i.  e.  repercussion  of  sound  ; but  in  a medical  sense,  a con- 
tra fissure. 

APEA'K  (Afar.)  when  the  cable  is  drawn  so  tight  as  to 
bring  the  vessel  directly  over  the  anchor,  the  ship  is  said  to 
be  apeak. 

APElBA  (Dot.)  the  Aubletia  of  Linnaeus.  Marc , Hut. 
Bras. 

APELLPTjE  ( Ecc .)  horetidu  in  the  second  century,  so 
called  from  their  leader  Apelles,  who,  among  other  here- 
sies, denied  the  spirituality  of  Christ  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  Tertul.  de  Prase,  c.  50,  &c. ; Ettscb.  Hist.  \ 
I.  3,  c.  13;  S.  Epiphan.  Hares.  44;  S.  August.  Hares.  23;  \ 
Baron.  Anna/.  Ann.  146. 

APE'PSIA  (Afed.)  the  same  as  Dyspepsia. 

A'PER  (Sat.)  the  boar,  which  is  a symbol  of  several  cities, 
is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Erymanthian  boar  which  was 
killed  by  Hercules;  it  is  represented,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  on  a coin  of  Abactcnum,  in  Sicily,  with  an  acorn  j 


lying  before  it. — The  legend  ABAKAINI.  Pa  rut . Sieil. 
bescritl.;  D' Orville  Sicul.  ; Pc  mb.  Sumismat.  Autiq. 

APE'RIENS  palpebram  rectus  (Anal.)  the  same  as  Elevator 
palpebra  sttj>erioris. 

APE'R I ENTS! Med ) aperient  in, from  aperio,  to  open;  opening 
medicines.  Cels,  de  Re  Med.  1. 5,  c.  18 ; Gal.  de  Simpl.  1. 5. 

APERITTOS  (Med.)  irip tt*«,  from  «,  priv.  and  sripirl*, 
redundant;  an  epithet  for  aliment  not  generating  much 
excrement.  Gorr.  Dejin.  Med. 

APE'RTIS  poriarum  (Astral.)  some  great  and  manifest 
change  of  the  air  upon  certain  configurations. 

APERTU’RA  tabula  rum  (Law)  the  breaking  open  a last 
will  and  testament- — A perl  u ra  feudi,  the  loss  of  a feudal 
tenure  by  default  of  issue  to  liim,  to  whom  the  feud  or  fee 
was  granted.  0 

A'PERTURE  (Opf.)  a hole  next  to  the  object-glass  of  a 
telescope,  through  which  the  light  and  image  of  the  object 
is  conveyed  from  the  tube  into  the  eye.  Huygen.  Diopt. 
prop.  53, 56. 

Aperture  ( Archil .)  an  opening  in  any  building,  os  doors, 
windows,  Ac. 

Aperture  (Geow  ) the  opening  or  angle  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  two  right  lines. 

APE'HTUS  (Med.)  an  epithet  in  Scribonius  Largus,  answer- 
ing to  the  ulceratus  of  Pliny ; as,  Struma  aperta,  ulcerated 
humours.  Plin.  I.  30,  c.  5 ; Reod.  in  Scribon.  Larg. 

A'PES  (Zoo/.)  vide  Apis. 

APETA LJE  ( Dot .)  tlie  fourth  class  of  plants,  according  to 
Haller's  system. 

APETA  LOUS  (Z?nf.)  from  «,  prir.  and  a petal,  a 

flower-leaf ; an  epithet  for  plants  that  have  no  petals. 

A'PEX  (Ant.)  from  apiendo,  i.  e.  Uganda,  binding.  1.  A 
little  woollen  tuft  on  the  flamens  or  high  priest’s  cap. 
2.  The  cap  itself,  of  which  a representation  is  given  under 
Ancilia.  3.  A hat,  or  any  thing  capped.  4.  The  crest  of 
a helmet. 

Virg.  Ain.  1. 12,  v.  492. 

Apietm  Uwn  incite  lunmim 

Hatta  tulit. 

Plin.  I.  22,  c.  23  ; Val.  Max.  1. 1,  c.  1 ; Lucan.  1. 1,  v.  604 ; 
Sere,  in  Virg.  /En.  I.  10,  v.  270;  Scalig.  Conj.  ad  Farr. 
p.  37  ; Turneb.  Adv . 1.  29,  c.  31. 

Apbx  (Zoo/.)  the  crest  or  crown  of  birds.  Plin.  1. 11,  c.  37. 


Apex  ( Geom .)  the  angular  point  of  a cone  or  conic  section. 

Apkx  (Cow.)  the  beak,  tip,  or  extremity  of  a shell.  The 
apices  are  Auriformes , auriform  or  earshaped,  having  an 
incurvated  arch  between  the  beaks. — Corniformes,  horn- 
shaped, i»  e.  long  and  mucronatcd  or  pointed. — Infiexi, 
inflex,  or  bending  towards  each  other. — Reficxi,  reflex, 
turned  towards  the  areola. — Spirales , spiral,  i.  e.  twisted 
spirally. 

Apkx  (Dot.)  the  upper  extremity  of  a leaf,  farthest  from  the 
base  or  insertion. 

Aprx  lit  era  rum  (Grant.)  the  mark  which  serves  as  an  accent. 

Apex  legis  (Late)  a quirk. 

A'PHACA  (Bot.)  "a<P* **,  the  Wild  Vetch,  a small  shrub 
that  grows  in  ploughed  lands,  the  seeds  of  which  are  of  an 
astringent  quality  ; it  is  the  l^ithyris  aphaca  of  Linneus. 
Thcophrast.  Hist.  Plant.;  Dioscor.  1.2,  c.  78;  Plin.  1.  21, 
C.  17  ; Oribas.  Med.  Coll.  1.  1 1 ; Paul.  Aiginet.  1.  7,  c.  S ; 
Geopon.  Auct.  1.  12,  c.  1 ; Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.; 
C.  Daub.  Pin . ; Rail  Hist.  Plant. 

APH.'E'RESIS  (Gram.)  ru,  from  to  take 

away ; a figure  which  takes  away  a letter  or  syllable  from 
the  beginning  of  a word,  as  ruit  for  iruit. 

Apiijeresis  (Med.)  a taking  away  of  any  superfluous  part 
medicinally  or  chirurgically.  ilipp.  Coac.  Prcenot.  Sfc. ; 
Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

A'PHANES  (Bot.)  aijWst,  obscure;  a genus  of  plants  so 
called  from  its  diminutive  site,  Class  4 Tetandria,  Order  2 
Digynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  onc-leaved. — Cor. 
none— Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  roundish— Pist. 
germ  ovate  ; style  filiform  ; stigma  headed. — Per.  none  ; 
Calyx  containing  the  seeds  in  the  bottom  ; seeds  ovate. 
Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Aphanes  arvensis,  Aleht- 
mil/a  aphanes,  P creepier  Anglomm,  seu  Polygonum  sell- 
noides,  an  annual,  native  of  Europe.  Ger.  Herb. ; «/». 
Bauhin.  Hist.  Plant.;  C.  Bauhirt.  Pin.  Theat.;  Park. 
Theat.  Botan. ; Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  Mor . Hist.  Plant. ; 
Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

APH ASSO’MENOS  (Med)  m$*cr*p*tr*,  from  mtfwrrm,  to 
stroke  ; rubbed  with  the  fingers,  or  gently  felt,  to  discover 
any  disorder  in  the  part.  Gal.  Exeges.  in  Vocab.  Hippo - 
crat. ; Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

APHE'BRIOC  (CW)  Sulphur. 

APHELICE'STEROS  (A/«/.)  from  </*•,  away 

from,  and  v youth ; past  the  flower  of  youth.  Hip- 
pocrat.  Enid.  1.  7. 

APHE'LION  ( Ast .)  or  Aphe/ium,  from  »*♦,  from,  and  sAj*,. 
the  sun ; that  point  at  which  the  earth  or  any  planet  is 
most  distant  from  the  sun.  In  the  Copernican  system  it 
is  that  end  of  the  greater  axis  of  an  elliptical  orbit  of  the 
planet  most  remote  from  the  focus  wherein  the  sun  is,  as  A 
in  the  figure  under  die  head  Anomaly.  In  the  Ptolemaic 
system,  the  Apogee  supplies  the  place  of  the  Aphelion, 
[vide  Astronomy  and  Anomaly ] 

APHE'LLAN  (Ast.)  the  name  of  a bright  star  in  the  con- 
stellation Gemini. 

A'PHESIS  (Med.)  *Qtrn,  from  to  remit;  the  remis- 

sion of  a disorder.  Gal.  Exeges.  Vocab.  Hippoc,;  Gorr. 
Defin.  Med.  ; Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

A PH  ETA  (Astrol.)  a planet,  takcu  to  be  the  giver  of  life  in 
a nativity. 

APHILANTHRO'PIA  (Med.)  from  «*,  priv.  and 

; the  first  degree  of  melancholy  which  producer 
an  aversion  to  society.  CasteU.  Lex.  Med. 

ATHIS  (AW.)  Plant-Louse,  a genus  of  animals,  Class  In- 
secta.  Order  Hemiptera. 

Generic  Characters.  Snout  inflected ; antennae  longer  than 
thorax  ; icings  either  four  upright  or  none ; feet  formed 
for  walking;  abdomen  generally  furnished  with  two 
horns  or  processes.  , - 
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The  numerous  species  of  this  tribe  of  insects  are  remark- 
able for  infesting  plants,  the  leaves  of  which  they  cause 
to  crumple  up,  and  consume  their  juices.  They  are 
sometimes  winged  and  sometimes  apterous,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  possess  the  extraordinary  faculty  of  continued 
impregnation,  one  single  act  of  which  in  a female  is  suf- 
ficient for  many  successive  generations.  The  species 
are  principally  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  plants 
which  they  infest,  as  the — Aphis  solids,  one  of  the 
largest  kind  of  Aphides  that  infest  the  willows. — Aphis 
rota,  of  a bright  colour,  which  is  found  in  great  num- 
bers on  the  leaves,  stalks,  and  buds  of  roses. — Aphis 
tilia,  the  Lime-tree  Aphis,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  genus. — Aphis  miUcfolii,  the  Yarrow  Aphis. — The 
Common  Green  Aphis  is  called  the  Fly,  when  it  infests 
hop-yards. 

APHLEGM  A'NTON  (Med.)  »y  from  *,  priv.  and 
phlegma,  void  of  phlegm ; an  epithet  for  pus  which 
marks  it  tone  laudable.  Ilippocrat.  Pradict.  1.  2;  Gorr. 
Defin.  Med.  i Poes.  (Econorn.  Ilippocrat, 

A'PIIODOS  (A ted.)  mGm'h,  the  recrements  of  the  aliment 
which  pass  off  by  stool.  Go/,  com.  5,  in  Epid.  1.  6 ; Foes. 
(Econorn.  Ilippocrat . 

APHO'NT  (Mea.)  #»««,  from  «,  priv.  and  £s*ip  voice  ; those 
who  labour  under  a deprivation  of  voice  from  an  apoplectic 
affection,  or  any  other  cause.  Gorr.  Dtf.  Med. ; Foes. 
(Econorn.  Ilippocrat. 

APHO'NIA  (Med.)  «$*««,  from  *,  priv.  and  the  voice  ; 
a deprivation  of  voice,  or  palsy  of  the  tongue.  Gal.  in 
Hippo  crat.  1.  6*.  aphor.  51;  Gorr.  Defin.  Med. ; Foes. 
(Econorn.  Ilippocrat. 

Aphonia  now  constitutes  a genus  of  diseases,  Class  Locales , 
Order  Dusunesia,  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 

A'PHORlbM  (Phi.)  from  to  define,  or 

separate ; a sentence  comprehending,  within  a few  words, 
all  the  properties  of  a thing,  as  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippo- 
crates, lioerhaave,  &c. 

APHO'KME  (Med.)  from  **•,  and  •pas,  impetus; 

the  exciting  cause  of  a disease.  Gal.  comm.  3,  in  Ilippo- 
crat. Epid  cm.  1.  6 ; Gorr.  D<fn.  Med.  ; Foes.  (Econorn. 
Ilippocrat. 

Apjiohme  (Ant.)  money  placed  as  a deposit  in  the 

banker’s  hands,  otherwise  called  Am  is  a 

suit  about  a deposit.  Poll.  L 3,  c.  9 ; Harpocraiion  ; 
Hesychius  ; Saidas. 

APIIRA'CTA  (/!»#.)  open  vessels  which  were  used  in  naval 
engagements.  Cic . ad  Attic.  1.  6,  ep.  8 ; Schrjfi.  dc  Mil. 
Nav.  I.  2.  c.  2. 

APH  RITE  (Min.)  from  spume,  or  froth;  Silvery 

Chalk,  a species  of  stone  of  the  carbonate  family,  so  called 
from  its  frothy  appearance. 

APHRO'DES  (Died.)  from  spume;  frothy 

in  application  to  the  blood  and  excrements. 

APHRODPSIA  (Ant.)  'A^^5n«,  festivals  in  honour  of 
Venus,  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  as  at  Cyprus, 
Paphos,  Corinth.  At  the  latter  place  it  was  celebrated  by 
harlots,  according  to  Athcnaeus.  St  rah.  I.  14;  A then. 
1.  13,  c.  4 ; Clemen.  Protreptric. ; Firm,  dc  Error . Profess . 
Relig. 

Afhrodisia  (Med.)  iQpFrut,  from  venereal  com- 

merce. Gal.  de  Top.  I.  7 ; Gorr.  Dejin.  Med. 

APHRODISICIA'STICON  (Med.)  a troche  to 

called,  by  Galen,  because  the  stools  which  it  produced 
were  frothy.  He  recommends  it  in  dysenteries. 

APHRODI'SiUS  morbus  (Med.)  the  Lues  venerea. 

APHnoDisius  (Ckron.)  the  eleventh  month  of  the  Bithynian 
year,  commencing  on  the  25th  of  July. 

A PH  RO  DMA  (Ent.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Molusca. 

Generic  Characters . Body  creeping,  oblong,  with  fasci- 


culate feet,  each  side;  mouth  cylindrical,  retractile; 
feelers  two,  setaceous ; eyes  four. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the — Aphrodita  aculenta, 
the  Sea-Mouse,  four  or  five  inches  long,  often  found  in 
the  belly  of  the  cod-fish.— -Aphrodita  syuamosa,  covered 
with  two  rows  of  large  scales,  about  an  inch  long. — 
Aphrodita  minuta,  not  an  inch  long,  Ac. 

APHllODITA'RIUM  (Med.)  1.  A sort  of  col- 

lyrium.  2.  A sort  of  powder.  Paul.  Aogin,  de  Re  Med. 
1.  4,  c.  40;  1.  7,  c.  13. 

APHROGA'LA  (Med.)  from  spume,  or 

froth,  and  lac ; the  froth  of  milk,  good  for  an  habi- 
tual heat  in  the  stomach.  Gal.  de  Meth.  Med.  I.  7,  c.  4. 

APHROLITRUM  (Min.)  or  Aphronitrum,  wty«A< 
nr»m,  the  spume  of  nitre.  Plsn.  1.  31,  c.  10;  Gorr.  Defin . 

A'PHRON  (Dot.)  from  a,  priv.  and  the  mind,  from  its 
inebriating  auality ; a wild  kind  of  poppy.  Plin.  I.  20,  c.  19. 

A ph  ron  (Med.)  a cephalic  plaster.  Act.  Tetrab.  4,  serm.  3, 
c.  13. 

APHRONITRUM  ( Min.)  the  spume  or  flower 

of  nitre;  natron.  Plin.  1.  31,  c.  10. 

APHROSELE'NOS  (Min.)  »#*,  a stone;  so  called 

from  its  representing  the  moon  as  it  were  in  a glass. 
Paul.  JEginet.  d 's  Re  Med.  1.  7,  c.  3 ; Gorr . Dejin  Mai. 

APHROSTNE  ( Med.)  from  simple;  dotage. 

A'PHTH/E  (Med.)  aftm,  the  thrush;  a disease  consisting 
of  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  to  which  children  are  very  subject. 
Hippocrat.  1.  3,  aphor.  24 ; A ret.  de  Caus.  et  Sign.  Aeul. 
Morb.  1.1,  c.  9 ; Cels,  de  Re  Med.  1. 2,  c.  1,  Ac. ; Gal.  de 
Comp.  Med.  Sec.  Loc.  Sfc. ; O ribas,  de  Loc.  Affect.  I.  4, 
c.  68  ; Aet.  Tetrab.  2,  serai.  4 ; Paul.  JEginet.  I.  1,  c.  10  ; 
Actuar.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  6 ; Gorr.  Dejin.  Med. ; Foes. 
(Econorn.  Hippocrat. 

Aphtha  constitutes  now  a genus  of  diseases  in  Cullen’s 
Nosology,  Class  Pyrexia , Order  Exanthemata. — Aphtha 
Serpentes,  vide  Cancrum  Oris. 

APH  I'H  A'HDOCITES  ( Ecc .)  a sect  of  heretics  which 
branched  off  from  the  Eutichians  in  the  sixth  century. 
They  denied  the  passion  of  our  Saviour,  maintaining  that 
his  tody  was  immortal  from  the  moment  of  his  conception. 
They  are  so  called  from  incorruptible,  and  /«***, 

to  think.  Sander.  Hares.  Ann.  535. 

A'PHYA  tick.)  •$«*,  from *,  priv.  and  f**,  to  beget;  a 
small  fish  of  a pale  white  colour ; so  called  because  it  is 
supposed  not  to  be  generated  in  the  ordinary  way ; but, 
according  to  Aristotle,  from  the  froth  of  the  sea.  It  is  a 
species  of  the  Cyprinus  of  LiniMDus.  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim. 
1.  6,  c,  15  ; Athen.  1.  8,  c.  14;  Gal.  Exeges.  Vocab.  Hippo- 
crat. 

APHYLLA'NTES  Anguillara  (Dot.)  the  Globularia  vulgaris 
of  Linmeus. 

APHYLLA'NTHES  ( Bot .)  from  * priv.  £*aaw,  leaf,  and  «’*•<, 
a flower,  i.  c.  an  apetalous  flower;  a genus  of  plants,  Class  6 
Hexandria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  glumes  univalve — Cor.  petals 
six;  dates  slender. — Stam.  filaments  setaceous;  anthers 
oblong — Pist .germ  superior;  style  filiform;  stigmas 
three. — Per.  capsule  turbinate ; seeds  ovate. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Aphyllanthes  m onspelicn- 
sis , seu  Monspdiensnm , seu  Caryopkyllu t carufeus,  tfc.  a 
perennial,  native  of  the  South  of  France.  Lob.  Ad*. 
Stirp.}  ./.  Batihin.  Hist.  Plant.;  C.Bauhin.  Pin.  Thcat.; 
Mo, . Hist.  Plant,  j Wild.  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

APHYLLA'NTI  qjfinii  (Bot.)  the  Globularia  cordifolia  of 
Linnaeus. 

APHY'LLON  (Bot.)  the  Oribanchc  of  Linnaeus. 

APHYT.LOUS  (Bot.)  from  «,  priv.  and  ® leaf ; leaf- 

less ; an  epithet  applied  to  the  stem,  leaf,  or  whirl ; as 
aphyllus  caul  is , a leafless  stem;  aphyllus  Jlos,  a flower 
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having  no  calyx ; aphyllus  vcrtkcllnt,  a whirl  having  no  11 
leaves  about  it. 

APHYTA'GOKAS  (Dot.)  an  Indian  tree,  which  u said  by  1 
Clusius  to  bear  amber. 

APIIYTEl'A  (Bui.)  from  *,  priv.  and  a plant,  plant- 
less;  a genus  of  plants,  Class  16  MonadeltJtia , Order  1 
Triandria,  having  neither  root,  stem,  nor  leaves,  parasi- 
tical-terrestrial, and  consisting  of  a fructification  only. 
Generic  Characters.  Cal.  jteriaulh  monophyllous. — Cor. 
rudiments  of  three  petals. — St  ah.  filament  t short ; an-  j 
tkert  convex. — Pist.  germ  inferior;  style  thick  id) ; * 
stigma  three-cornered. — Per.  berry  onc-celled ; seeds 
numerous. 

Species . The  ouly  species  is  the  Aphytcia  hydnora , bcu 
Uydnora  africana , native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

I Ann.  Spec.  Plant.  U 

A'PI  A it  Y | Zoo!)  a place  in  which  bees  are  kept. 

APIA'RIUS  (Xnol.)  a bee-merchant. 

APIA'STRA  (Or.)  Bee-Eater , a sort  of  bird  mentioned  by 
Servius. 

APIA'STltUM  ( Bot .)  from  apes , the  bees  ; the  herb  which  j 
bees  delight  in.  Balm-gentle  or  Mint.  Plin.  1.  20,  c.  1 1 . ' 

A'PICA  ovis  (Zool.)  a small-bodied  sheep,  bearing  little 
wool,  a pilled  ewe.  Fest.  de  Verb.  Sign  if. 

A'PINEL  (Bot.)  a root  met  with  in  the  American  islands, 
remarkable  for  its  destructive  quality  to  serpents,  who 
shun  it,  and  every  thing  rubbed  with  it.  The  plant  is  the 
A ristolockia  angutcida  of  Linn&*us. 

A'PIOS  (/?'/<•)  round  knob-rooted  spurge,  the  root  of 

which  is  like  an  onion,  and  the  juice  purgative.  It  is  a 
species  of  the  Glycine,  and  of  the  Euphorbia  of  Linmcus.  I 
Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  177  ; Plin.  1.  ‘26,  c.  b ; Oribas . Med.  Coll. 
1.11;  Art.  Tctrab.  1,  serai.  1. 

APIOSCOTODl >N  (Bot.)  the  Cratcva  gynandra  of  Lin- 
nsruH.  Pluk.  A! mag. 

A'PIS  (Ewf.)  the  bee,  a well  known  insect ; so  called  because, 
according  to  Virgil — 

Virg.  Georg.  1.  4,  v.  257, 

■ ti  rmrte  ad  Zimina  pentin.t ; 

or  from  i.e.  without  feet.because  they  are  bom  with- 
out feet ; a genus  of  animals,  Class  Insecta,  Order  llimen- 
op tens. 

Generic  Character.  Mouth  homy. — Feelers  four,  unequal. 

, — Antenna  short. — IVings  fiat. — Sting  of  the  females 

and  neutrals  concealed  in  the  abdomen. 

Sjfccies.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  divided  by  Linnaeus 
into  two  assortments,  namely,  those  whose  body  is 
slightly  covered  with  a fine  hair  or  down,  and  those 
whose  body  is  very  villose  or  hairy.  The  principal  spe- 
cies in  the  first  division  is  the — Apis  mellt ficus,  the 
Honey-Bee. — Apis  centuncularis,  the  Carpenter-Bee. 
Those  in  the  second  division,  which  are  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Humble-Bee,  are  the — Apis  la~ 
pidariut , so  called  because  its  newt  is  situated  in  gravelly 
places.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  insects  of  the  tribe.— 
Apis  terrestris,  of  the  same  sixe  ns  the  former,  of  a black 
colour,  with  the  thorax  marked  by  a yellow  bar. — Apis 
Hortorum , with  the  thorax  and  abdomen  yellow. 

Apis  (Astron.)  or  Musca , the  Bee  or  Fly,  a southern  con- 
stellation, consisting  of  four  stars. 

Apis  | Sunns.  ) the  Bee  was  represented  on  the  coins  of  many 
cities,  because  it  was  chosen  as  the  symbol  of  new  colo- 
nics. It  is  most  frequently  to  be  met  with  on  the  coins  of 
Athens  and  Ephesus,  as  w the  annexed  figure  of  a coin 


belonging  to  the  latter  city,  where  the  stag  and  the  palm 
on  the  obverse  are  emblematical  of  Diana,  the  tutelary 
goddess  of  the  place  ; and,  on  tlic  reverse,  the  inscription 
L«!j,  with  the  figure  of  a bee,  denotes  the  city.  Beg.  Brand. 
Thcs.  vol.  i.  503. 

ATIUM  (Bot.)  ruin*,  smallage  or  parsley,  a garden  herb, 
which,  according  to  Homer,  was  the  food  of  the  war 
horses. 

Horn.  II.  1.  2,  v.  775. 

— 1 — It  witt  u:p,xra  **5"4 * iurK, 

A**r«>  i.'i ft i/ii i ci  ixuitmarrmrs  cii.it* 

* tear**. 

It  is  likewise  celebrated  by  the  poets  as  a coronary  plant. 
Find.  Olymp.  od.  13. 

S'  hvxtt  »jjv«  wXtaO*  Ctii 

N*i  u irtyimfirrm.  • 

Anacreon.  Fragm.  17. 

F*,  S'  t$pr«  rtAmw  rtC'*uicxtSti 

tmijx*  itfTxt  myacytty.it  A.s nett. 

Hor.  1.  2,  od.  7,  v.  24. 

— ■ Quit  fid  a 
Dfpr.j-rrarr  upio  c-txkiu 
Curutit  niyrt.i? 

Diodor.  1.  16;  Ca/limach.  apud  Flut . Sympos.  L 5;  Plin. 
1.  19,  c. 8,  Ac.;  Polysen.  Stratag.  1.  5,  c.  12;  Arnob.  1.  5; 
Alex.  Gen.  Dier.  1.  5,  c.  26;  SttiJas.;  Stuck.  Ant.  Conviv. 
L I,  c.  26. 

Apium,  in  the  Linucan  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Pentandria , Order  ‘2  Digynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  umbel  universal  of  fewer  rays  j 
what  of  more  ; involucre  universal  small ; juirtial  snm- 
ar ; proper  perianth  obsolete. — Cor.  universal  uniform  ; 
proper  petals  roundish.— Sta  m .filaments  simple ; anthers 
roundish. — Put.  germ  inferior;  styles  reflex;  stigmas 
obtuse. — Per.  none ; fruit  ovate;  seeds  two. 

Species.  The  two  specie*  ore  the  Apium  jietrasclinitm. 
Parsley,  a biennial,  native  of  Sarainia;  and  Apium 
graveolens , .Smallage,  a biennial,  native  of  Britain. 
«/.  Bauhin.  Hid.  Plant.;  C.  Bauhin.  Pin.  Theat.;  Ger. 
Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Baton.;  llaii  Hist.  Plant.;  Tourn. 
Inst.  Herb.;  Bocrh.  Ind.  Plant g Wild.  Linn.  Spec. 
Plant.  ^ 

A'PLOME  (Min.)  a species  of  garnet. 

APLCrDA  (Bot.)  the  chaff  or  bran  of  any  com;  so  called, 
according  to  Fcstus,  because,  applodatur,  it  is  flapped 
oft'  from  the  grain.  Plin.  I.  18,  c.  10;  Aul.  Cell.  1.  11, 
c.  7 ; Fed.  de  Verb.  Sign  if. 

Aplvjja,  in  the  Ltnuean  system t a genus  of  plants.  Class  23 
Polygamist,  Order  1 Monoecia. 

Getteric  Characters.  Cal.  involucre  common  un valve  ; 
valve  ovate.— Coa.  glume  bivalve;  valve  exterior  navi- 
cular, interior  lanceolate  ; nectary  very  small. — Stam. 
filaments  three ; anthers  linear. — Put.  germ  oblong  ; 
styles  two ; stigmas  oblong. — Per.  none ; corolla  clierishcs 
the  seed  ; seed  ovate-oblong. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Apluda  mu- 
tica , zeujite* , and  aristata.  Lam.  Sfiec.  Plant.  ; Bnmn. 
Hist.  Jamaic.  ; Wild.  Linn.  Sj)ec.  Plant. 

APLU'STRIA  (Ant.)  ornaments  at  the  stem,  an- 

swering to  the  acrostolia  at  the  prow,  to  which  the  poets 
frequently  refer. 

Horn.  II.  1,  15,  v.  717. 

‘f « rm*  ft  Xfvyntu  ini  Xmfl*  y.t4,u 
“A tpiMim  f+i  Tm  £«frir  \-gjm , 

Lac.  1.3,  v.  671. 

inrvni!  arms  ftmr  ; mmm  mtenit  in  hratem 
Alter  ; at  hi  Mum  talidu  aplrntre  Ucerlit, 

Arulunyue  rvtmni  acvita  rtmtge  uvh*. 
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Jtcv.  sat.  10,  ▼.  135. 

El  curium  temme  juffum , vidxque  trimuit 
Ayhi*trt,  el  lummo  tritlit  topfinij  in  area, 

//iiiMitM  ma i Tu  bcnii  CTtduntur. 

Poll.  Onom.  I.  1,  c,  9;  Fest.  de  Verb,  Sign  if.  ; Eustath. 
in  Horn. ; Hesychius. 

APL\r'SIA  (Con.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes,  Order 
M oilmen. 

Generic  Character.  Body  covered  with  reflex ible  mem-  \ 
b runes. — Shield  homy  on  the  back,  guarding  the  lungs. 
— Aperture  on  the  right  side. — Vent  on  the  extremity  of 
the  back. — Feelers  four,  resembling  ear*. 

Species . The  two  species  are  the — Aplyiia  depilnns,  depi- 
latory Sea-Hare. — Aj/ysia  mint  Aina,  the  tawny  Sea- 
ifare. 

APLY'TOS  (Med.)  from  priv.  and  to  wash  ; an 

epithet  for  wool,  as  *ca*t«*,  unwashed  wool,  called  in 
Latin  Latin  succida. 

APNO'EA  (Med.)  »rt «*,  from  *,  priv.  and-  m«>,  spiro;  a 
difficulty  of  respiration,  or  suppression  of  breathing.  Gat. 
de  Difjic.  Spir.  1.  ]. 

APOBA'MMA  (Xat.)  *rll* from  dxe&asT*,  to  tinge;  J| 
a slight  tincture  applied  to  liquors  in  which  gold  coins  or  | 
red  hot  irons  hove  been  quenched.  CastelL  Lex.  Med. 

APOBATE'IUA  (Ant.)  a valedictory  poem  or  speech  made 
by  n person  on  his  leaving  his  country,  -v 

APOBRA'SMA  (Xat.)  the  bran  of  wheat,  or 

* the  froth  of  the  sea.  Ilippocrat . de  Xat.  Pticr.;  Foes. 
(Econom.  Hippocrnt.  ; Castell . Lex.  Med. 

APOCALYPSE  (Bibl.)  from  cViuAirrrs,  to 

reveal ; the  Greek  name  for  the  book  of  Revelations. 

APOCAPNPSMUS  ( Xat.)  from  ***!«{,  smoke;  suffumiga- 
tion. 

APOCA'RSAMUM  (Med.)  a poisonous  drug  growing  in 
Abyssinia. 

APOCA'RTKREON  (5 /<•//.)  mrsnafTtflmr,  starving  oneself  to 
death.  HippocraL  de  Bat.  Viet,  in  Morb.  Acnt. 

AFOCATA'STASIS  ( Mrd.)  «T«K*T<cf«<r.<,  from 

to  restore  ; on  amendment,  recovery,  or  cessation  of  a dis- 
order, in  which  sense  Hippocrates  uses  the  verb  in  many  i 
places,  and  Aretaeus  the  noun.  Aret.  1.  1,  c.  10 ; Foes,  j 
(Econnm.  Ilippocrat. 

APOC ATII A'RSIS  ( Med.)  HvtKgd*fci<t  an  expurgation  or  i 
evacuation  of  any  kind,  as  of  pus  from  the  breast  by  spit- 
ting, according  to  Hippocrates,  and  the  vomitings  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides,  which  affected  the  patients  during 
the  memorable  plague  at  Athens.  Thucyd.  1.  2 ; Foe:. 
(Econnm.  Ilippocrat. 

APO'CECAULISMEKON  (Surg.)  a fracture  after  the 
manner  of  a stalk. 

APO'CENOS  (Med.)  the  same  as  Ahevacuatio. 

APOCERU'GMA  (Med.)  drev.ftr/u*,  a declaration  made  to 
a patient  respecting  his  case*.  Foes.  (Econom.  Ilippocrat. 

APO'CHA  (Law)  a discharge  for  money  that  nos  been 
paid.  Utp. 

APOCNRE'MMA  ( Mrd.)  sputum  discharged 

by  apochrempsis,  or  hawking.  Ilippnc.  Coac.  rt  de  Loc.  in 
H amine ; Gorr.  Def.  Med.;  Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

APOCHYLI'SMA  (Med.)  the  same  as  Sapa. 

APCPCHYMA  (Med ) a kind  of  Zopisaa,  made  of  the  resin 
and  wax  scraped  from  ships,  or  from  the  pilch-tree.  Act. 
Tetrnb . 4,  serin.  3,  c.  20 ; Paul.  A'ginct.  do  He  Med.  1.  7, 
c.  3 ; Gorr.  Dr/in.  Med. 

APOCLA'SMA  (Sttrg.)  the  same  as  Abduclio. 

APOCLE'Tl  (Ant.)  a select  council  of  the  Etolians  men- 
tioned by  Livy.  Hist.  1.  35,  c.  34,  &c. 

APOCOPE  (Gram.)  *W«,  from  fix'*  and  tunrm,  sc  in  do  ; a 
figure  by  which  the  last  letter  or  syllable  of  a word  is  cut 
off,  as  viden*  for  videxne. 

Apocope  (Med.)  the  same  as  Abscissio. 


| APOCRISIA'RIUS  (Ecc.)  asixprutpH,  from  to 

I answer;  the  surrogate,  commissary,  or  chancellor  to  a 
bishop. 

APO'CRISIS  (Med.)  the  same  as  Ecerisit. 

APOCROUS1ION  (Med)  from  **«*»*,  to  repel ; a re- 
pcllant,  or  a remedy  of  a repelling  or  astringent  nature. 
Gorr.  Def  Med. 

APOCRYPHA  ( Theol .)  from  «**■»*,  to  hide;  occulta 

i script  a,  certain  books  of  doubtful  authority  which  are  not 

received  into  the  canon  of  holy  writ.  Of  this  description 
is  the  book  of  the  Maccabees,  although  it  is  admitted  to 
contain  a true  history. 

APOCYE'SIS  (Med.)  «r« tnwK,  bringing  forth  young;  a 
birth. 

Al’O'CYNON  (Ant.)  *c**om»,  from  »V#  and  a dog; 
because  it  was  supposed  to  restrain  the  fury  of  dogs  ; a 
hone  in  the  left  side  of  u frog  which  served  to  keep  dogs 
off  from  a person ; and  also  a shrub,  Dog's  Dane,  that  kills 
dogs  which  eat  of  it.  Diosc.  1.  4,  c.  81  ; Pliny  I.  24,  c.  11, 
1. 3S,  c.  5. 

j APO'CYNUM  (But.)  the  name  of  a plant  [vide 

Apvcynon),  and  in  the  Linnean  system , a genus  of  plants. 
Class  5 Pentandrin,  Order  2 Digynia, 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor. 
monopctalous  ; nectary  of  five  glandular  corpuscles  sur- 
rounding the  germ. — Stam .Jilarnents  very  short;  anthers 
oblong.— Pist.  germs  two;  styles  short;  stigma  round- 
ish.— ^Yer. follicles  two;  seeds  numerous;  receptacle  sub- 
ulate. 

Specie s.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials.  J.  Bauhin. 
Hist.  Plant.;  C.  Bauh.  Pm.  Theat.  / Ger.  Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.  Botan. ; Bail  Hist.  Plant. ; Pluk.  Almag. 
Hot  an.;  Taunt.  Hist.  Herb.;  IV  ild.  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

Afocynu.m  is  also  the  name  of  several  species,  os  the — 
Asclrpiat  anuena  purpurescens,  Sfc.  the  Ceropegia  ienui - 
folia i the  Cynanchtim  virginalc  ei  aculunt,  the  Echites  bi- 
fora,  subererla,  &c.  of  Linnaeus.  Bauh.,  Bay , Pink .,  Sfc. 

APOCYRTE’MEXA  (A led.)  dnmuftif **»*,  gathering  to  a 
sharp  head,  as  applied  to  suppurations. 

I APODACRYTICA  (Mrd  ) from  dr'e  and 

a tear,  Apodacrvtics ; medicines  provoking  tears,  and 
carrying  off  superfluous  humours  at  the  eyes. 

A'PODAL  (fch.)  the  first  order  of  fishes  having  no  ventral 
fins.  It  includes  the  following  genera: — Murerna,  Eel, 
caudal,  dorsal,  and  anal  fins  united. — Gymnotus,  Gymnote, 
dorsal  fins  none. — Gymnothorax,  pectoral  fin  none. — Tri- 
chi urus,  body  ensiform,  tail  subulate,  without  tin. — Anar - 
hichas,  Wolf-fish,  body  roundish,  caudal  fin  distinct. — 
Ammodytcs,  Lnunco;  body  long,  square. — O/shidium , teeth 
both  in  the  jaws  and  palate,  body  ensiform. — Stomateus, 
body  oval,  broad. — Xyphias,  Sword-fish,  head  furnished 
with  a -sword- shaped  upper  jaw.—  Sternoptyx,  gill  mem* 
brane  none. — Leptocepholus,  head  small,  narrow,  pecto- 
ral fins  none. — Stylephorus,  pectoral  fins  small,  dorsal  as 
long  as  the  hack,  caudal  short. 

APODE'CTJE  (Ant.)  receivers  general  among  the 

Athenians,  to  whom  all  the  revenues  of  the  state  were 
paid.  They  were  ten  in  number,  and  had  to  decido  all 
controversies,  except  those  which  were  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Arisiat.  Polit.  I.  6,  c.  8 ; Pall.  Onom.  1.  3, 
eegm.  97  ; Sigon.  de  Rep.  Athen.  I.  4,  c.  3. 

APODECT.'E'I  (Ant.)  Athenian  officers  who 

measured  the  corn,  whence  they  were  also  called  rmpirpu. 
[vide  Sitometrar') 

A'PODES  (Or.)  PI in.  «*•/<<,  from  «,  priv.  and  *h,vcs  / a 
species  of  bird,  having  very  short  feet,  or,  according  to 
Pliny,  wanting  the  use  of  their  feet.  Aristot.  Hist.  Artim. 
1.9,  c.  30;  Plin.  L 10.  c.  39. 

APODI'CTICA  (/Mr/.)  from  dwliuaif* i,  to  de- 

monstrate ; an  epithet  for  arguments  which  ore  fitted  for 
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proving  the  truth  of  any  point,  in  distinction  from  t«  l 
rjutyifout.  Hermog.  dc  Invent.  1.  3,  Aid.  edit.  p.  140. 

APODIDRASCPNDA  (/ini.)  from  ihr*A-  | 

to  run  away ; & game  now  known  hy  the  name  of  I 
Hide  and  Seek. 

APODIOOCIS  (Rhel.)  dexXifa*  a figure  of  speech  by  which  ii 
one  rejects  certain  particulars  as  unworthy  of  notice.  |j 
This  is  also  called  tlwxXsBwru*  or,  as  it  is  interpreted  by  ii 
Cicero,  erroris  induction  because  it  is  much  used  by  orators  I ; 
to  mislead  or  carry  a wav  from  the  subject.  Cic.  dc  Oral,  j 
1.  3,  c.  52;  Jul.  Rufin.  Pig,  12. 

APODl'XIS  (Rhet.)  from  ^nAun^i,  to  demon-/] 

strate;  on  evident  demonstration,  called  by  Cicero  Argu-  J 
meuli  conclusion  Cic.  Acad.  1.  2,  c.  8. 

A PO'DOSIS  (Rhct.)  itfibnt,  redil  o,  from  «r4UwM,  to  re-  ) 
store  ; a figure  consisting  of  the  latter  part,  or  application 
of  a similitude.  Hermog,  wi»i  Ala.  Ed.  vol.  J,  p,  6.  I 

APODYTE'RIUM  (Ant*)  AsWWi *»*•»,  from  inA*,  to  strip: 
tile  place  where  those  undressed  who  frequented  the  bath  ; 
it  was  also  used  as  the  dressing-room.  Varr.  tie  Fit.  Ron i. 

I.  2,  c.  1 ; Cic.  ad  Q.  Era.  1.  3,  cp.  1 ; Poll.  Ottom.  1.  3, 
c.  SO  : Plin.  1.  5,  ep.  6. 

APffi'UM  [Hied.)  «*•*#,  from  *,  priv.  and  *m»,  quale ; in- 
sipid, or  liaving  no  quality  of  astringency,  acrimony, 
Ac. 

APOG/bVI  (jVof.)  isrlyum*  from  and  VS,  terra;  winds 
blowing  from  land. 

A POG  E'E  { A st.)  At#v«k*-  from  «c»,  alt,  ond  y«**,  terra ; or  that 
point  of  the  orbit  at  which  the  sun,  moon,  or  any  planet  is, 
sir/uirtTK,  most  distant  from  the  earth.  The  ancients,  con- 
sidering the  earth  ns  the  centre  of  the  universe,  had  most 
regard  to  the  apogee  and  perigee,  which  the  moderns, 
who  make  the  sun  to  be  the  centre,  have  exchanged  for 
the  aphelion  and  perihelion.  This  point  is  called  by  the 
Arabians  the  Aux,  and  bv  the  Greeks  the  id'M,  the  apsis. 
— Line  of  the  apogee*  which  is  also  called  the  line  of  the 
Apsides,  a right  line  drawn  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
apsis  through  the  centre  of  the  world,  [vide  Anomaly] 

APOGEU'SIA  (Med.)  vide  Aghcustia. 

APO'GRAPHE  (Ant)  *r*yp«$s.  a rendering  up  of  one’s  ac- 
counts in  order  to  clear  oneself  from  the  charge  of  owing 
money  to  the  state.  Suidas. 

APOLE'CTI  (Ant.)  *x*> chosen  senators  in  the  council 
of  the  iElolians.  Liv.  1.  25,  c.  4. 

APOLE'PSIS  (Med.)  xuppressio  arterinntm , Ac.; 

tying  a vein  or  artery  to  stop  on  hemorrhage.  I/ippocrat. 
Epid.  1. 6 ; Gal.  Comm.  2 in  HipjxtcraL  ; Erot.  Lex.  Hip - 

A ('OLE'XIS  [Med)  the  decay  of  life. 

APOLl'DES  (Ant.)  those  who  were  banished  to  some  re- 
mote part,  and  condemned  to  hard  labour,  with  the  loss 
of  the  Roman  citizenship.  Martian,  dc  Pirn.  1.  17 ; 
Spanheim  de  Const  it  ut. ; Antonin.  Imperat.  Exercitat.  1 ; 
apud.  Greev.  Tketaur.  Antiq.  Rom.  tom.  11,  p.  14. 

APOMNOSIS  (Med.)  vide  Amolinon. 

APOLLINA'RES  ludi  (Ant.)  games  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Apollo,  which  were  appointed  by  a decree  of  the  senate, 
U.  C.  542,  in  consequence  of  the  prediction  of  the  pro- 
phet Marcius  relative  to  the  battle  of  Canna.  Liv.  I.  25  ; 
Macrob.  1.  1,  c.  17;  Laz.  Comm.  Rap.  Rom.  1.  10,  c.  8; 
Ur  sat.  de  Not.  SfC. ; apud  Greet.  Thesaur.  Ant.  Roman. 
tom.  11,  See. 

APOLLINA'RIANS  (Etc.)  the  followers  of 

one  Apotlinarius,  a bishop  of  Laodicoa,  who  held  here- 
tical notions  respecting  tne  Holy  Trinity.  S.  Athanas. 
Epid.  ad  Antioch.;  S.  Basil.  Epist. ; S.  Hicronom.  in 
dhron.  ad  Ann.  3(56,  Ac. ; S.  Epiphan.  in  Panar.  ,*  Socrat. 
Hist.  EccUs.  1.  2,  c.  46 ; Sosom.  Hist.  EccUs.  1.  6,  c.  27. 

APOLLON IA  (Ant.)  a festival  celebrated  at 

jEgialca  to  commemorate  the  return  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
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who  had  fled  from  that  place  into  Crete.  Pataen. 
1.  2,  c.  8. 

APO' LI. YON  (Bibl.)  ■*'*»,  from  #V»  and  «&>•/*<,  to  de- 

stroy; the  destroyer,  a name  in  Scripture  given  to  the 
Devil. 

APOLYSIS  (Med.)  mrix vri<t  |.  Exclusion,  as  of  the  foetus, 
or  the  secundines.  2.  The  solution  of  a disease,  or  the 
untying  a bandage.  Hippocrat.  Epid.  1,5,  de  Cone,  Pranot. 
Sfc. ; Gal.  p*xr.  m>*r. ; Poet.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

APOMA'GMA  (Med.)  Mr«p*yu*,  from  to  wipe 

away  ; any  thing  that  serves  for  abstersion  or  cleansing,  as 
a linen  handkerchief,  or  a sponge.  Foes.  (Econom.  Hip, 
pocrat. 

APOMATHE'MA  (Med.)  A*tp*/*a*,  from  priv.  and 
to  learn;  unlearning,  or  forgetting  what  has  been 

learned. 

A POM  ECQfMETR  Y (Meek.)  from  «*•  pnnm,  at  a distance, 
p.irpw,  to  measure ; the  art  of  measuring  things  afar  off, 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  distance. 

APOME'LI  (Med.)  mxifAtXi,  from  «r*  and  pixt*  honey;  a 
sweet  drink  made  of  honey -combs  diluted.  Gal.  Comm.  3, 
in  Hippocrat.  r/f*w;  /let.  Tetrab.  2,  serin.  1,  c.  137; 
Paul.  JEginet.  1. 7,  c.  15 ; Myreps.  sect.  5 ; Foes.  (Econom . 
Hippocrat. 

APO'.MPJEA  Ms/.)  *fpw*7*,  certain  days  on  which  sacri- 
fices were  offered  up  to  tlie  gods,  colled  acprmm.  Hesy - 
chiu*. 

APOMYLLE'NE  ( Med. ) a distortion  and  con* 

vulsion,  particularly  of  the  cheek,  occasioned  by  a blow. 
Erot.  Lex.  Hippocrat. 

APONENSE'MENOS  ( Med.)  from  «#**«#,  to 

be  averse  ; disgusted  with,  or  loathing.  Gal.  1.  in  Hippo • 
crat.  Epid.  1.  5. 

APONEUROSIS  (Med.)  «*c*np*rK,  from  «s«  and  nSpr,  a 
nerve ; the  extension  of  a nerve,  a tendon,  or  chord.  G’orr. 
Defin.  Med.  ; Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

APONOGETON  (lint.)  a genus  of  plants;  Class  11  Dode - 
candria , Order  4 Tctragynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  none. — Cor.  none.— Staw. 
fi laments  eleven  to  nineteen. — Pist. germs  usually  four; 
styles  none ; stigmas  subulate. — Per.  capsules  four ; seeds 
in  each  capsule  three. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  Aponogeton  mo- 
nastachyon , distachyon , Ac.  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

APO'PHASIS  (Ant.)  «V0«n<,  a disclosure,  from 
to  unfold  ; the  disclosure  or  discovery  which  the  Liturgt 
used  to  make  on  oath  of  their  estates.  Suidas. 

Apophasis  (Rhct.)  mwifuTH*  a figure  of  speech  in  which 
the  orator  seems  to  decline  stating  that  which  he  wishes  to 
insinuate,  as  if  he  should  say,  *•  I will  not  attempt  to 
show  you  in  how  many  particulars  he  has  failed  to  prove 
his  point.”  Poll.  Onom.  1. 2,  segm.  129 ; Hermog.  xt pi  iwwr.; 
Gregor,  in  Hermog.  c.  37  ; Ruf.  in  Fig . 7 ; Ulpian.  ad 
Dcmosth.  Olynth.  1. 

Apophasis  bonorum  (Ant.)  an  inventory,  or  properly  an 
account  taken  of  estates  when  they  were  exchanged,  in 
order  to  avoid  public  employments;  for  it  was  a custom 
among  the  Greeks,  when  any  man  would  excuse  himself 
from  a troublesome  office  by  casting  it  upon  another  richer 
than  himself,  that  the  person  selected  should  have  the* 
power  of  challenging  him  to  make  an  exchange  of  estates, 
and  thereby  compel  him  to  fill  the  office  he  wished  to  get 
rid  of. 

APOPHLEX5M ATISM  (Med.)  dw**r/p* from  rfwi 
and  QxJypu,  phlegm  ; a medicine  to  promote  the  carrying 
off  phlegmatic  humours.  Gal.  de  Simplic.  1.  5 ; Oribas.  £ 
Lac , Affect.  1.  4,  c.  40;  Act.  Tetrab.  1,  serin.  4,  c.  96  ; 
Trallian.  1.  3,  c.  6;  Acluar.  de  Mcth.  Med . 1.5,  c.  11  ; 
Gorr.  Defin.  Med. ; Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

APOPHOKETA  (Ant.)  from  to  take  away ; & 
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Greek  name  in  age  among  the  Roman*  for  present*  made 
in  the  Saturnalia  to  the  guests,  which  they  were  to  take 
with  them,  of  which  M&rtiaJ  gives  a copious  account  in 
his  fourteenth  book  of  Epigrams,  bearing  this  title.  Mart, 
in  Apoph. ; Sudan,  in  Cal . c.  55 ; Amdros.  Exhort,  ad 
Virgin. ; Symmach.  1.  2,  ep.  80;  Turned.  Adv.  1.  9,  c.  23  ; 
Stuck.  Antty,  Comdv.  1.  4,  c.  5. 

APO ‘PH  HADES  {Med.)  from  inauspicious ; an 

epithet  for  the  day  in  which  a disorder  comes  to  a crisis 
or  no  crisis  at  all.  Caxicll.  Lex.  Med. 

APO'PHUOGISM  {Ant.)  the  impression  of  any  images  on 
a seal,  such  as  that  of  the  gods  or  heroes,  which  the  an* 
cicnts  used  to  put  upon  their  seals. 

APOPHTHEGM  (Rhet.)  mxtytiyp*,  from  ixx^txyytfi. m,  to 
speak ; a brief  and  pithy  saying,  especially  of  some  worthy 
person. 

APOPHTHA'RMA  (Med.)  the  same  as  Apophthore. 

APO'PHTHOKA  (Audi)  from  to  destroy; 

the  term  mostly  employed  by  Hippocrates  for  Abortion. 

APO'PHYAS  {Sled.)  mxxpi>£<,  from  and  to  grow, 

i.  e.  excrescence ; the  ramification  of  the  veins. 

A'POPHYGE  (.4rcA.)  a concave  port,  or  ring  of  a 

column  lying  above  or  below  a flat  member.  Vitmv. 
1.4,  c.  7. 

APOPH YLITE  {Min.)  a species  of  Zeolite. 

APOPHYSIS  {A tint.)  from  and  to  grow, 

1.  e.  an  excrescence ; that  kind  of  eminence  of  a bone 
which  is  contiguous,  and  makes  it  one  piece  with  itself. 
Ruf.  Ephcs.  Appdl.  Part.  hum.  Corp.  1.1,  c.  10;  GW.  de 
Quid. ; Gridas.  Med.  Coll.  I.  25  ; Gorr.  Drfin,  Med. / Foes. 
CEconom.  Hippocrat. 

Apophysis  (Pot.)  an  excrescence  from  the  theca  of  the 
musci. 

APOPLE'CTA  (Altai.)  the  internal  jugular  vein.  Cat/tll. 
Lex.  Med. 

APOPLE'CTICA  (Med.)  1. Medicines  against  the  apoplexy. 

2.  A fever  succeeding  an  apoplexy. 

Afopbbctica  vena  (A not.)  the  jugular  vein. 

APOPLEXY  {Met).)  from  **«  and  va*cc#,  to 

strike ; that  disorder  which  suddenly  surprises  the  brain, 
and  takes  away  all  sense  and  motion.  Hippocrat.  1.  7, 
Aphnr . 4;  Arrl.  I.  1,  c.  7;  Celt,  de  Re  Med.  1.  3,  c.  1 ; 
Gal.  in  Hippocrat.  Anhor.  / Ctrl.  Attreliau.  de  Acut.  Morb. 
1.  3,  c.  5 ; Oridas.  Med.  Coll.  I.  8,  c.  6 ; Aet.  Tetrad.  2, 
serai.  2,  c.  27 ; P.  JEginet.  de  Re  Med.  I.  3,  c.  18. 

Apoplexy  now  constitutes  a genus  of  diseases  in  Cullen’s 
Nosology ; Class  Neuroses,  Order  contain . 

APOPO'MP/E  {Anal.)  an  epithet  for  certain 

days,  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  gods,  called 
wcftMnMM.  Hesychius,  Pkavorinus. 

A PORI  A ( Rhet .)  «**•«,  addubitatio  ; a figure,  when  one  is 
in  doubt  or  nerplexity  what  to  do.  Ruttl.  Lap.  1.  2,  c.  10. 

Aporia  (Med.)  from  «,  priv.  and  *lf*,  a duct ; 1.  A doubt- 
ful disease.  2.  The  same  as  Alysmus. 

APORIA'RK  (Goto.)  to  bring  to  poverty. 

APORUH  A'IDES  (Con  ) a sort  of  shell-fish. 

APORRHPPSIS  (dl«/.)  Stiffen,  abjection;  a precipitate 
throwing  off  the  clothes,  as  in  a state  of  delirium.  Ilip- 
pocrat. de  Rat.  Viet,  in  Morb.  acut. 

APORRHfE'A  (3/«/.)  irwur,  a defluxion  of  humours, 
vapours,  and  sulphurous  effluvia  passing  off  from  the  body. 

A porn  hce  a {Asirol.)  when  the  moon  separates  from  one 
planet  and  amities  to  another. 

A'POS  (Or.)  tlie  same  as  Apus. 

A POSCEPARNPSMUS  (Sur.)  from  rwerx^f*,,  an  axe;  a 
fracture  of  a bone  like  a chip  cut  by  an  axe. 

APOSCHA'SIS  (Med.)  Itmtexmeu,,  scarification. 

APOSIOPE'SIS  (RAe<.)  called  by  Cicero  re - 

ticentia  ; tacitu rnitas,  by  Celsus  ; obticentia.  by  Macrobius  ; 
from  dwanmram,  taceo  : a figure  of  speech  by  which  one, 


through  anger  or  earnestness,  leaves  out  some  word,  or 
part  of  a sentence,  to  be  understood,  as 
Virg.  JEm.  1.1,  v.  135. 

Qmm  ego  — S?d  mottt  prxstat  eomponert jiuctui. 

Where  may  be  understood  the  word  puniam.  Demet.  de 
Elocvt.  $ 264 ; Cic.  Orai.  1.  3,  c.  25  ; QuintiL  1.  9,  c.  22 ; 
Tiber.  Rhet . c.  10;  Alex.  »<f*  Aid.  Edit.  p.  579; 

Gregor,  ad  l/ermog.  c.  7 ; Macrob.  sat.  4,  c.  6. 

APObPTIA  (Med.)  orwirM,  the  same  as  Anorexia. 

APOSIT1CA  ( Med.)  ixtetruut,  what  causes  Apocitia.  Gal. 
Exeg.  Vocab.  Hippocrat.  x 

APOsPA'SMA  (Surg  ) it eorxkrp*,  from  in#  and  n r«w,  to 
pluck  ; the  rcnding'asunder  a ligament,  Ac.  GW.  Comm. 3, 
in  Hippocrat.  **r’  Ur(. 

APOSPH ACE'LISIS  (Sriv.)  ar«r^«w>(fK,  from 
a mortification ; a mortification  caused  by  too  tight  a 
bandage. 

APOSPHA'GMA  {Ant.)  mx ocpxyp.x,  from  to 

slay ; the  blood  flowing  from  the  slaughtered  beast  into 
the  vessel  which  was  variously  prepared  for  food. 

Afosphagma  (Med.)  feculent  strainings.  GW  Exeges. 
Vocab.  Hippocrat. 

I APOS PHPNX1S  (Scrg.)  ksortprA from  priv.  and 
wQtyyn,  to  bind ; easing  a bandage. 

APOSPONGI'SM US  (Med.)  Mxtrwxyyv/nif,  wiping  off  with 
a spung. 

APOSTALA'GMA  (Med.)  or  Apostagma , »xtr***ytMt,  from 
dweraXu^x,  to  distil ; the  sweet  juice  which  distils  from  the 
grapes  before  they  are  trodden.  Castell.  Lex.  Med. 

APOSTA'RE  (Laur)  wilfully  to  violate  tlie  laws.  Leg. 
Edw.  Conf  apud  Prompt  on. 

APO'STA^IS  (Med.)  at from  to  separate 

from  ; 1.  The  same  as  Abscessus.  2.  When  the  fragment 
of  a bone  comes  away  by  a fracture  it  is  called  an  apostasis. 

3.  The  passing  off  of  a distemper  by  excretion,  or  by  a 
settlement  in  one  particular  part.  4.  The  transition  from 
one  distemper  into  another.  Gal.  Comm,  in  Hijipocrat. 
Epidem . 

APOSTA'TA  capiendo  (Lave)  a writ  for  the  apprehension 
of  one  who,  having  entered  into  some  orders  of  religion, 
departs  from  them,  and  wanders  about  the  country.  Reg. 
Orig.  71.  267. 

APOSTA'XIS  (Med.)  •*«<-«{ k,  from  •**«■«£*,  to  distil;  any 
defluxion,  but  particularly  of  blood  from  the  nose,  as  it  is 
generally  used  by  Hippocrates. 

APOSTE'MA  (Med.)  from  to  depart  from, 

suppuraiio  i an  iinposlhumc,  or  unnatural  swelling  of  any 
corrupt  matter. 

APOStEMA’TUE  (Med.)  irtrxpmTuu,  those  who  void  pus 
downwards. 

APOSTERPGMATA  (Med.)  L exetflyparm,  from 

] . Supports  for  a weak  part,  as  pillows,  bolsters,  &c.  Gal. 
Comm.  3,  in  H/ppocrat.  «w»t’  mr(.  2.  Decprooted  dis- 
orders in  the  intestines.  Hippocrat.  de  Flat. 

A POSTERIORI  (Log.)  a term  employed  in  demonstrating 
a truth,  whether  mathematical  or  philosophical,  as  when 
a cause  is  proved  from  an  effect. 

APOSTLE  (Bild.)  from  mcflxx*,  to  send ; signi- 

fies literally  a messenger  or  ambassador,  but  is  now  parti- 
cularly applied  to  those  disciples  of  our  Saviour,  who 
were  commissioned  to  preach  tlie  gospel. 

A POSTULATE  (Ecc.)  the  office  and  dignity  of  an  apostle. 
It  was  also  employed  formerly  as  a title  for  a bishop. 

APOSTOLE  (Ant.)  u tribute  which  was  sent  to  the  emperor 
by  the  Jews.  Jut.  Eput.  ad  Jud. ; Dulcng.  de  Vecttgal. 

APOSTOLl  (Ant.)  a name  for  letters  demissory,  which 
were  sent  from  one  court  of  justice  to  another  to  certify 
an  appeal. — Apostoli,  magistrates  at  Athens  who  had  the 
charge  of  equipping  the  fleet. 
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APOSTOLIC  ( Ecc .)  or  Apostolical,  an  epithet  for  what  be-  1 
longed  to  the  Apostles,  us  the  Apostolical  age,  doctrine, 
Ac. — Apostolical  churches , those  churches  which  were 
founded  immediately  by  the  Apostles,  particularly  the 
churches  of  Rome,  of  Alexandria,  of  Antioch,  and  of, 
Jerusalem.  It  is  now  applied  by  the  catholics  to  the  Ro- 
mish church  only,  as  when  they  speak  of  the  apostolic  see, 
an  apostolic  nuncio,  an  apostolic  brief,  and  the  like. — Apos- 
tolic Fathers , the  Christian  converts  of  the  first  century. 
.Sozow.  / list.  Eccles.  1.  J,  c,  16. 

APOSTOLICI  (£cc.)  Apostolians,  heretics  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, who  affected  to  despise  marriage,  and  to  abstain  from 
wine,  and  every  indulgence.  Baronius  speaks  also  of 
another  sect  of  the  same  name,  who  sprung  up,  in  Peri- 
gord,  in  the  twelfth  century,  who  held  similar  principles. 
S.  Fpiphnn.  Uteres,  c.  61;  Augustin.  I la-res.  c.  *10; 
Baron.  Annal.  Ann.  260  & 11+7 ; Sander,  Hares,  c.  144. 

APOSTO'LICUM  (Ecc.)  a particular  song  or  hymn  an- 
ciently used  in  the  churches. 

A POSTOLO'K  U M unguentum  (Med.)  an  ointment  com- 
posed of  twelve  ingredients. 

APCVS  IR  ACOS  ( Anat .)  iT»r^*ns,an  epithet  for  a bone  which 
is  dried  so  as  to  become  a mere  skeleton.  Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

APOSTROPHE  (Med.)  uwtipQn,  from  ins* verto , to 
turn  from  ; a turning  away  from  or  loathing  to  food.  Paul. 

AZginit.  I.  3,  c.  7. 

Apostrophe  (RArf.)  aversio / a figure  when 

we  turn  our  speech  from  the  judge  or  auditor  to  one  that 
is  absent.  Hermog.  srtfk  iJ' ; Quin  til.  1.  9,  c.  2;  Long. 
I.  16,  c.  2 ; Snpat.Juuf. ; did.  Rtifin.  de  Figur. 

Apostrophe  (fiVam.)  a mark  (*)  showing  that  a vowel  is 
cut  off,  as  Ain'  for  Aisne. 

APOSY'K.MA  (Med.)  the  same  as  Abrasura. 

APOTF.ICHI'SMOS  (/fal.)  the  work  of  circumvallation, 
or  the  act  of  surrounding  a town  that  was  to  be  besieged 
with  a line  of  circumvallation.  Poll.  Onom.  1.  7,  segin.  J20. 

APOTF.LE'SMA  ( Med. ) the  event  of  a disease.  (\cl.  Aur. 

Al’OTELESM  ATICI  f Ant.)  those  who  tell  fortunes  and 
calculate  nativities,  holding  all  things  subject  to  the  power  j 
of  the  planets. 

APOTHt/CA  (Ant  ) repositorium ; signifies  pro- 1 

perly  a cellar  or  warehouse,  but  particularly  a medicine  ) 
shop,  or  a gally-pot. 

APOTHECA'RY  (Med.)  from  *»*#«i**,  a medicine-shop; 
signifies  properly  the  keeper  of  a medicine-shop,  but  more 
generally  any  compounder  of  medicines,  who  also,  in1 
some  countries,  practises  the  art  of  medicine. 

A POTHECA'R Y’S  Company  (Her.)  obtained 
a charter  of  incorporation  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  King  James  I.  'Their  arms  ure 
argent , Apollo,  armed  w'ith  a bow  and  arrow, 
bestriding  a Python ; their  supporters  two 
unicorns,  and  the  crest  a rhinoceros  sur- 
mounting a torce  and  helmet.  The  motto 
“ Opifer  per  Orbem  dicor." 

APOTHEO'SIS  (Ant.)  deification,  or  placing  among  the 
number;  an  honour  conferred  on  several  of  the  Roman 
emperors  at  their  decease.  The  ceremony  of  the  apotheo- 
sis is  described  at  length  by  Herodian. 

A POTII ER APCE'I A (Med)  I.  The  completion 

of  a cure.  2.  The  exercise  of  friction  and  bathing,  em- 
ployed for  the  final  removal  of  lassitude.  Gal.  de  San 
in  end.  1.2,  c.  4;  Gorr.  Def.  Med.}  Foes.  (Fconom.  Hippocral. 

APOTHE'RNU  M (Med.)  a pickle  made  of  mustard, 

oil,  and  vinegar.  Gal.  de  Alien.  Diart.  c.  11. 

APOTHESIS  (Surg.)  uwdtrn,  from  to  place;  the 

placing  of  a fractured  Kmb  in  the  position  in  which  it  ought 
to  remain. 

AI*OTHRA'USIS  jf.Sarg.)  the  removal  of  a fragment  of 
fructured  bone.  Gorr.  Defn.  Med. 
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APOTOCOS  (Med.)  Abortive. 

APCVTOME  (Math.)  smisii,  from  thmsw,  to  cut  off;  the 
rational  remainder  or  residual  between  two  lines  or  quan- 
tities which  are  commensurable  only  in  power,  as  in 

A ( C,  A B is  the  difference,  or  Apotome,  be- 

tween A C and  C B.  Euclid  distinguishes  Apotomes  into 
six  sorts. — The  first  Apotome  is,  when  the  greater  is  ra- 
tional, and  the  (fifferencc  between  their  squares  is  a square 
number,  as  in  the  numbers  6 + 4/20,6  — 4/20  is  the 
A potorne.— The  second  ApAonxe  is  when  the  less  number  is 
irrational,  as  4/18  — +,  the  difference  between  the  squares 
18  and  16,  is  2 and  the  4/2  is  as  1 to  3.— The  third  Apotome 
is  when  both  the  numbers  are  irrational,  as  v^24  — 4/T8, 
for  the  difference  of  their  squares  24  and  8 is  6,  and  ^0  is 
to  v^24  as  1 to  2.— Th c fourth  Ajwtome  is  when  the  greatest 
number  is  rational,  and  the  square  root  of  the  difference  of  the 
squares  has  no  ratio  to  it,  such  is  4 — v'a,  where  the  dif- 
ference of  the  squares  16  and  3 is  13,  and  v/I*j  has  no 
ratio  in  numbers  to  4. — Thv  fifth  Apotome  is  when  the  least 
number  is  rational,  and  the  square  root  of  the  difference  of 
the  squares  of  the  two  numbers  has  not  a ratio  in  numbers 
to  the  greatest,  as  4/6 — 2,  where  the  difference  of  the 
squares  6 and  4 is  2,  and  4/2  to  v'b  has  not  a ratio  in 
numbers. — The  sixth  Apotome  is  when  both  the  numbers  are 
irrationals,  and  the  square  root  of  the  difference  of  their 
squares  has  not  a ratio  in  numbers  to  the  greatest,  as 
4/6  — 4/2,  where  the  difference  of  the  squares  6 and  2 is  4, 
and  4/4  to  4/6  is  not  a rational  ratio.  Euclul.  Eletn. 
b.  10,  prop.  80,  et  seq. ; Papp.  Math.  Coll.  Introd.  I.  7; 
Luc.  de  Burg. ; Stifel.  Arith . Integ.  I.  2,  c.  13,  Ac.; 
Ought  red.  Clav.  Mathemat, 

Apotome  (Mtu.)  the  difference  between  the  greater  -and 
less  semitone,  being  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  128  to 

125. 

APOTROPiE'A  (Ant.)  mm,  from  cirtTftx*,  to  avert  j 

sacrifices  offered  to  the  Apotropei  Dii,  Aver - 

runca tores  vel  ma/orum  depid sores , i.  e.  the  gods  who  deli- 
vered them  from  all  hurtful  things. 

APOTROPAPA  (Med.)  the  same  as  Amulets. 

APOZE’MA  (Med.)  a decoction. 

APPAUA'TOR  (Ant.)  the  same  os  Apparitor. 

APPARATUS  (iS’i/rg.)  the  collection  and  right  disposition  of 
the  instruments  of  surgery,  Ac. 

Apparatus  is  oho  n term  among  Lithotomists  for  the  parti- 
cular operation  with  its  apparatus,  which  is  employed  in  the 
extraction  of  the  stone.  There  are  two  sorts,  the  Appa- 
ratus major , or  High  Operation,  and  the  Apparatus  minor , 
or  Low  Operation.— 'Apparatus  major  is  that  which  is  per- 
formed immediately  above  the  Pubes,  in  that  part  ot'  the 
bladder  which  is  not  covered  with  the  Pcrilonoeum. — Appa- 
ratus minor  is  performed  in  the  perimeum,  by  laying  open 
the  neck  and  lateral  part  of  the  bladder,  so  os  to  allow  tlie 
extraction  of  the  stone. 

Apparatus  (CAewi.)  the  machinery  for  performing  experi- 
ments, as  the  vessels,  and  other  utensils  belonging  to  a La- 
boratory. 

Apparatus  ( Pneum .)  comprehends  those  peculiar  instru- 
ments by  which  the  aeriform  fluids  may  in  aistillations,  so- 
lutions, Ac.  be  caught  and  collected.  The  principal  of 
these  machines  is  the  pneuntismatic  trough. 

APPA'RENT  ( Astron .)  an  epithet  applied  to  things  as  they 
appear  to  the  eye,  in  distinction  from  what  they  really  are, 
as  in  regard  to  conjunction,  diameter,  distance.  See.  of  the 
heavenly  bodies — Apparent  conjunction  of  the  planets  is 
when  they  appear  to  be  placed  in  the  same  right  line  with 
the  eye  of  tjic  spectator. — Apparent  diameter  is  Llio  angle 
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under  which  we  see  Uie  aim,  moon,  and  stars, 
as  when  we  see  the  sun,  S,  under  the  angle 
DOE.  This  angle  is  the  sun’s  apparent  dia- 
meter, which  is  the  least  when  he  is  in  fi , and 
the  greatest  when  in  K • PtU.  A l mag,  1.  5, 
c.  14;  Kepi.  Tub . Rudolph,  p.  92,  Ac.  and 
Astron.  Optic,  c.  10;  Cautn.  apud  Ricciol. 

Almag.  Nov.  1.  3,  c.  10,  Ac. ; Tych.  fir  ah. 

Progym  nos,  1. 1,  c.  1 ; De  la  Hire  Tab.  Astron.; 

Hevel.  in  Tractal.  de  Mer,  p.  101;  Huygen. 

Sy  ft  cm.  Saturn,  p.  7.7* — Apparent  horizon. 

[vide  Horizon] — Apparent  /dice  of  a planet , 
that  point  in  the  sphere  of  the  world  at  which 
you  see  the  centre  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars*  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth. — Apparent  station , the  position  or  ap- 
pearance of  a planet  or  comet  in  the  same  point  of  the  zo- 
diac for  several  days  successively. — Apparent  time,  [vide 
liquation  and  Time] 

Appahes  t distance  (Opt.)  that  distauce  which  wc  judge  an 
object  to  be  from  us  when  seen  from  a far  off,  which  may 
be  very  different  from  the  real  distance  ; for  the  heavenly 
bodies  appear  to  be  at  the  same  distance,  although  there  Is 
the  difference  of  many  thousand  miles  between  their  dis- 
tances.— Apparent  motion , that  motion  which  we  perceive 
in  a distant  body  that  is  moving  whilst  the  eye  is  either  at 
rest  or  in  motion ; or  that  motion  which  an  object  at  rest 
seems  to  have  whilst  the  eye  itself  only  is  in  motion ; thus 
very  swift  motions,  as  those  of  the  luminaries,  may  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  motions  ; and  on  the  other  hand,  supposing 
the  eye  to  move  forwards  in  one  direction,  any  remote  ob- 
ject at  rest  will  appear  to  move  in  a parallel  line  the  con- 
trary way.  The  more  oblique  the  eye  is  to  the  line  or  plane 
which  a distant  body  moves  in,  the 
more  will  the  apparent  motion  differ 
from  the  true  one.  Suppose  a body 
to  revolve  equably  in  the  circumfe- 
rence of  a circle,  A B F C C D,  de- 
scribing equal  arcs  in  equal  times,  and 
the  eye  be  at  O in  the  plane  of  that 
circle,  when  at  the  point  A it  seems 
for  some  time  to  stand  still,  and  con- 
stantly afterwards  to  move  faster  till 
it  gets  to  the  point  1',  where  the  mo- 
tion appears  to  become  the  greatest ; 
after  which  it  appears  to  decrease  till 
the  body  comes  to  C,  when  it  will 
again  seem  to  stand  still ; and  then  its 
apparent  motion  will  increase  back- 
wards till  the  body  arrives  at  E,  where  it  will  seem  again 
to  move  fastest. — Apparent  magnitude  ofi  an  object , the 
magnitude  as  it  appears  to  the  eye,  the  measure  of  which 
is  the  quantity  ot  the  optic  angle ; as  suppose  D to  be  an 


object  viewed  by  the  eye  at  A B,  then  C A D is  the  appa- 
rent magnitude  of  the  object  when  viewed  at  A,  and  C B D 
the  apparent  magnitude  of  that  object  viewed  at  b.— ^Appa- 
rent figure,  the  figure  or  shape  under  which  an  object  ap- 
pears when  seen  at  a distance. — Apparent  place  of  an  object, 
that  in  which  it  appears  when  seen  through  or  in  glass, 
water,  or  other  refracting  substances.  When  an  object  is 
seen  in  a convex  glass,  its  apparent  place  will  be  more  re- 
mote than  the  true  place,  and  the  reverse  when  it  is  seen 
through  a plane  or  concave  glass. — Apparent  place  of  the 


image  of  an  object,  that  in  which  the  image  of  an  object  ap- 
pears to  he  which  is  made  by  the  reflection  of  a speculum. 
This,  according  to  Euclid  and  others,  is  when  the  reflected 
rays  meet  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  object  to 
the  speculum.  EwJ.  Cato/),  prop.  16,  Ac. ; Kepi,  in  Vitell. 
prop.  18. 

Apparent  (L'rw)  an  epithet  for  an  heir,  os  the  heir  appa- 
rent, or  immediate  heir  to  the  crown,  in  distinction  from 
the  presumptive  heir. 

APPARITION  (Astron.)  the  becoming  visible,  as  applied 
to  the  heavenly  bodies  which  appear  above  the  horizon. — 
Circle  of  apparition,  that  circle  or  imaginary  line  within 
which  tlie  stars  arc  always  visible  in  any  given  latitude,  in 
distinction  from  the  circle  of  occultation. 

APPAIUTO'RES  (Ant.)  from  apparco,  to  appear,  nr  be  at 
hand ; public  officers  so  called  because  they  were  always 
at  hand  to  wait  upon  the  magistrates.  Under  this  general 
name  were  included  the  Scribes,  Accensi,  Prieconcs,  Ac. 
They  also  acted  as  lictors  to  the  priests,  according  to  an 
inscription  in  the  Appian  way,  APPARITOR!  PONTl- 
FICLM  PARMULARIO.  Cic.  in  Terr.  act.  3,  c.78; 
Sere,  in  I'irg.  Ain.  1.  12,  v.  850;  I lud.  in  Pandect,  p.  241 ; 
Sigon.  de  Ant.  Jur.  Civ.  Rom.  1.  2,  c.  15;  Gather,  de  Vet. 
Jur . Pontif  1.  2,  c.  1 3. 

APPA'RITORS  (Law)  or  messengers  who  serve  the  process 
of  the  spiritual  court.  Stat.  21,  Hen.  8. — Apparitors  co- 
mitaius , Sheriffs’  officers.  Hale's  Sheriff'' s Acco.  104. 

APPA'KLEMENT  (Lam)  a French  term  corrupted  from  pa - 
reillemenf,  signifying  in  like  manner,  as  apparlement  of  waFs, 
I.  e.  after  the  manner  of  wars,  Stat.  2,  k.  2. 

APPAUU'HA  (Archceol.)  furniture  implements,  as  Carru- 
carnm  apparura,  plough  tackle. 

APPE'AL  ( I. aw)  from  appcllo,  to  appeal.  1.  The  removal 
of  a cause  from  an  inferior  to  a superior  judge,  [vide  Au- 
dita Quercia,  Ac.]  2.  An  accusation  by  a private  subject 
for  Any  heinous  offence,  as  appeals  of  Mayhem,  de  pace,  de 
pi  agio,  dc  imprisimenlo,  which  are  not  capital ; or  appeals 
of  Murder,  Larceny,  or  Robbery,  Rape,  and  Arson,  which 
arc  capital.  Glanv.de  Leg.  &c.  1. 2,  c.  1 ; Bract.  I.  3,  tract  2, 
c.  19:  Britt,  c.  22,  Ac. ; Horn.  Mir.  t/f  Just.  c.  2,  sect.  1 1 ; 
Siaundf.  Plac.  Coron.  1.  2,  c.  5,  Ac. ; 1 Inst.  288,  Arc. 

APPE'ARANCE  (Per.)  the  representation  or  projection  of 
a figure,  Ac.  on  the  perspective  plane. 

Appearance  direct  (Opt.)  the  view  or  sight  of  any  object  by 
direct  rays,  without  refraction  or  reflection. 

Appearance  (Law)  the  defendant’s  engaging  to  answer  an 
action  entered  against  him. 

Appearance  (Astron.)  the  same  as  Phenomenon  or  Phasis. 

APPE'ARAND  (Law)  vide  Heir -apparent. 

APPEAL  (Mil.)  French  for  a roll-call. 

Appel  ( Fenc .)  a smart  blow  with  the  sword-blade  on  that  of 
the  antagonist  on  the  contrary  side  to  that  which  has  been 
engaged.  It  is  generally  accompanied  with  a stamp  of  the 
foot,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  procuring  an  opening. 

APPELLANT  (Law)  he  who  makes  the  appeal. 

APPELLATIO  (Low)  vide  Appeal. 

APPETLLATIVE  (Grow.)  the  common  name,  as  opposed  to 
the  proper.  Prise.  Inst.  Gramm.  1.  1. 

APPELLEE’  (Late)  he  of  whom  the  appeal  or  accusation 
is  made. 

APPE'LLOR  (Law)  the  same  as  Appellant. 

APPE'NDENS  (Law)  appendant,  or  belonging  to  something 
else  ; as  an  advowson  appendant  to  a manor,  Ac.  Co.  Lit . 
121,  Ac. 

APPENDPCULA  vermi/brmis  ( Anat .)  a worm-formed  ap- 
pendage to  the  intestinum  cecum. 

APPEKDI'CULATE  (But.)  appendiculatus ; oppendicled, 
or  appended,  at  the  extremity ; an  epithet  applied  to  the 
petiole  ; Petiolus  appendiculatus , a petiole  that  has  a small 
leaf  or  leaves  at  the  base. 
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Appendiculatb  ( Med .)  connected  in  any  way. 

Appf.ndiculate  (/cA.)  an  epithet  for  the  Botany  Bay 
Soualtts  of  Linmeus. 

APPENDITIA  (Laic)  from  appendo , to  hang  at  or  on  ; the 
appurtenances  to  a dwelling,  Ac.  thus  pent-houses  are  the 
appenditia  domus,  &c. 

APPE'NDIX  ( Lit .)  from  appendo,  to  hang  at  or  on;  a 
supplement  to  any  work  oy  way  of  addition  or  illustra- 
tion. 

Appendix  (Med.)  the  same  as  Apophysis  ; parts  connected 
with  tlie  whole : the  Fallopian  tubes  are  appended  to  the 
uterus. 


Appendix  (lied.)  a thorn  having  red  berries;  also  the  ber- 
ries themselves  hanging  on  are  appendices. 

A'PPENNAGE  (Lanr)  apanage,  from  appendage ; a child’s 
portion  ; properly  the  portion  of  the  king’s  younger  chil- 
dren  in  France. 

APPE'NSA  (Med.)  a species  of  amulet. 

APPE'NSIO  ( Med.)  from  appendo , to  hang  up;  the  suspension 
of  a broken  limb,  principally  the  arm  in  a scarf.  Castell. 

APPENSU'RA  (Laic)  the  payment  of  money  at  the  scale, 
or  by  weight. 

APPETE'NTIA  cibi , an  appetite. — Appetentia  gloria , am- 
bition. 

APPETITES  caninus  ( Med.)  the  same  as  Thdima. 

A'PPLE  (Hot.)  tlie  well-known  fruit  of  a tree  of  the  same 
name,  tne  Pyrus  mains  of  Linnrcus,  which,  in  its  culti- 
vated state,  is  called  the  Mains  saliva , or  Common  Apple- 
Tree  ; and  in  its  wild  state,  Mains  sylvestris,  the  Wilding 
or  Crab.  The  most  esteemed  sorts  of  apples,  in  England, 
arc,  according  to  the  order  of  their  ripening,  the — Codlin, 
which  comes  first  to  the  market;  the  Margaret  Apple,  not 
so  long  as  the  Codlin;  the  Pearmnin;  the  Quince;  the 
Golden  Renctte,  which  ripens  in  October;  the  Hertford- 
shire Pcarmain,  fit  for  use  in  November ; the  Ruxset,  a 
good  kitchen  apple  from  October  to  April ; Nonpareil,  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  fruits,  which  is  not  ripe  before 
Christmas  ; and  Golden  Pippin,  an  apple  almost  peculiar  to 
England.  Tlie  sort*  best  fitted  for  cyder  are  the  Red- 
Streak,  the  Devonshire  Royal  Wilding,  the  Whitsour,  the 
Herefordshire  Under  Leaf,  John- Apple  or  Dcux-annes, 
Everlasting  Hanger,  and  Gennet  Moyle. 

There  are  other  plants  which  have  also  the  name  of  Apple, 
as  follows — Custard  apple,  the  Annona  ; Love  apple, 
the  Solatium  ; Mad  apple,  the  Solanum;  Pine  apple, 
the  liromelia  ; Purple  apple,  the  Annona  ; Sour  apple, 
the  Annona ; Thorn  apple,  the  Datura;  Water  apple, 


the  Annona  of  Linncus. 

A'PPLICATE  (Grow.)  another  name  for  the  ordinate  or 
right  line  that  is  drawn  to  a curve  and  bisected  by  its  dia- 
meter. [vide  Ordinate]—  Applicate  number . [vide  Con- 
crete] 

APPLICATION  (Med.)  applicatio,  any  communication  to 
the  body,  externally  or  internally,  by  way  of  a remedy. 

Application  (Math.)  the  bringing  one  thing  near  to  another 
for  the  purpose  of  measuring  it.  Thus  a longer  space  is 
measured  by  the  continual  application  of  a less,  as  a yard 
by  a foot  or  inch.  The  number  24-  is  measured  or  divided 
by  the  application  of  6 ; or  the  rectangle  a b applied  to  the 

line  e gives  “• — Application , wuf*&***,  a term  to  express 

the  fitting  of  two  quantities  whose  areas  arc  equal  but 
figures  different,  as  when  Euclid  shows  how  on  a given 
line  ir*p«4*A>.ir*t  to  apply  a parallelogram,  equal  to  a 
right-lined  figure  given.  Euclid  E/ent.  I.  fi,  prop.  28,  Ac. 
— Application  of  one  science  to  another , is  the  employing 
the  rules  and  principles  of  the  one  for  perfecting  the  other; 
os  of  Algebra  to  Geometry,  when  geometrical  theorems  arc 
solved  by  algebraical  investigations. — Application  of  Me- 
chanics to  Geometry,  consists  chiefly  in  employing  tlie 


centre  of  gravity  of  figure*  for  determining  the  contents  of 
solids  described  by  those  figures. — A [plication  of  Geometry 
and  Astronomy  to  Geograjdty,  consists  in  determining  the 
longitudes  and  latitudes  of  places,  the  figure  of  the  globe, 
Ac.  by  geometrical  and  astronomical  operations  and  prin- 
ciples.— Application  of  Geometry  and  Algebra  to  Physics 
and  Natural  Philosophy,  the  reduction  of  any  physical 
principles  or  operations  to  a comparison  of  angles  and 
lines,  Ac.  as  in  the  science  of  Catoptrics  for  example, 
which  rests  on  the  datum,  “ That  the  angle  of  incidence  is 
equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection.”  This  species  of  applica- 
tion was  first  introduced  by  Newton. 

Application  (Astrol ) the  approaching  of  any  two  planets 
to  each  other. 

APPODIA'RE  (Archtrol.)  to  lean  upon. 

APPOGIATU'RA  (A/ms.)  an  Italian  word  for  a note  of 
embellishment. 

APPOINTEE*  (Mil.)  a foot  soldier  in  France,  who,  for  long 
service  and  great  bravery,  received  pay  above  a private 
centinel. 

APPOINTMENT  of  a ship  (Mar.)  its  equipment,  furni- 
ture, Ac. 

APPO'LLON  (Astron.)  a name  given  to  the  star  Castor. 

APPO'NERE  (Late)  to  pledge  or  pawn.  Ncubrigensis. 

APPORTIONMENT  (Low)  a dividing  of  rents. 

A P FORTUM  (Ant.)  the  revenue  or  profit  which  a thing 
brings  in  to  its  owner.  Slat.  1,  S5  Ed.  1,  De  Apportts 
Itel. 

APPOSAL  of  Sheriffs  (Law)  the  charging  them  with  money 
received  upon  the  account  in  tlie  Exchequer.  Stat  22 
Car.  2. 

APPO'SER  (Lour)  an  examiner;  an  officer  in  the  court  of 
Exchequer,  called  the  foreign  apposer. 

APPOSPTIO  1 Med.)  the  same  as  Additio. 

APPOSITION  (Gram.)  the  situation  of  two  nouns  standing 
in  the  same  cose,  as  Cicero,  the  orator. 

APPRAPSEll  (Cam.)  one  sworn  to  value  goods,  Ac. 

APPREH  E'NSION  (La?.)  apprehensio,  the  first  power  of  the 
mind,  by  which  it  simply  contemplates  things  without  pro- 
nouncing any  thing  about  them. 

Apprehension  (Law)  the  capture  of  the  person. 

APPRE'NDRE  (Law)  a fee  or  profit  to  be  taken  or  received. 
Stat.  2 Ed.  f>. 

APPRENTICE  (Low)  a young  person  bound  by  indentures 
or  articles  of  agreement,  to  a tradesman  or  artificer,  to 
learn  his  trade  or  mystery. 

APPRE'SSED  (Hot.)  appressus , pressed  or  squeezed  close  ; 
an  epithet  for  a leaf,  calyx,  and  peduncle.  Folium  ap- 
pressum,  a leaf,  tlie  disk  of  which  approaches  so  near 
to  the  stem  as  to  seem  as  if  it  had  been  pressed  to  it  by 
violence.  Calyx  appressus , a calyx  that  presses  close  on 
the  peduncle.  Pedunculus  appressus,  a peduncle  that  is 
close  to  the  branch  or  stem. 

APPRI'ZING  (Lair)  a name  for  an  action  in  the  Scotch 
law,  by  which  a creditor  formerly  carried  off  the  estates  of 
the  debtor  in  payment  of  the  debts  due  to  him,  in  lieu  of 
which  adjudications  are  now  resorted  to. 

APPROACH  (Math.)  or  the  Curve  of  equable  Approach,  a 
problem,  first  proposed  by  Leibnitz,  to  find  a curve  down 
which  a body  descending  by  the  force  of  gravity  shall 
make  equal  approaches  in  equal  times.  This  curve  has 
been  found,  by  Bemouilli  and  others,  to  be  the  second  cu- 
bical parabola,  placed  with  its  vertex  uppermost. — Method 
of  Apjmoaches , a method  of  resolving  certain  problems  in 
Algebra,  by  assigning  certain  limits  to  the  quantity,  and 
then  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  until  the  point  is 
reached.  Wall.  Oper.  Math. 

APPROACHES  (Fort.)  the  works  whereby  the  be&iegors 
approach  the  besieged  place,  such  as  die  first,  second,  and 
third  Parallels,  Trenches,  Ac. — Counter  Approaches,  are 
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those  which  are  carried  on  by  the  besieged  against  those 
of  the  besiegers. 

APPROACHING  ( Hort .)  the  inoculating  or  ingrafting  the 
snrig  of  one  tree  into  another  without  cutting  it  off  from 
the  parent  stock.  It  is  also  called  Inarching. 

Approaching  {Sport.)  a term  for  the  devices  employed  by 
the  sportsman  to  get  near  shy  birds. 

APPROPIA'RE  (Med.)  to  appropriate  or  adapt  medicines 
to  a particular  part  of  the  body.— Appropiare  communiam, 
to  discommon  or  inclose  any  piece  of  land  which  was 
before  common.— Ajtpropiarc  ad  honorem,  to  bring  a 
manour  within  the  extent  and  liberty  of  such  an  honour. 

APPUOPRI  Arl"ION  (Law)  the  annexation  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical benefice  to  the  proper  and  perpetual  use  of  some 
religious  body.  If  to  the  use  of  lay  persons  it  is  termed 
Impropriation.  27  Hen.  3,  c.  13  ; Co.  Lit.  46. 

Appropriation  {Med.)  that,  action  of  the  natural  heat  by 
which  the  humours  and  animal  spirits  are  so  united  with 
the  body  as  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  proper  func- 
tion. 

to  APPROVE  (Late)  approbate , to  increase  the  profit 
upon  a thing  ; as  to  approve  land  by  increasing  the  rent. 
2 Inst.  784. 

APPROVEMENT  {Law)  approbatio . 1.  The  inclosing  the 
common  land  within  the  lord's  waste,  so  as  to  leave  egress 
and  regress  to  the  tenant  who  is  a commoner,  Reg. 
Jud.  8,  y.  2.  The  augmentation  of  the  profits  of  lamis. 
Stat.  of  Merl . 20  Hen.  8;  F.  N.  D.  71  ; Crompt.  Just.  250. 

APPROVER  (Loir)  approbator , one  confessing  himself 
guilty  of  felony,  and  appealing  others  of  the  some  crime  to 
save  himself.  {Bract.)  1.  3,  tract.  2,  c.  33;  Stand/.  Plac. 
Coron.  52 ; Crompt.  Just.  250. 

APPROVERS  {Law)  approbatores.  1.  Hail  ills  or  lords  in 
their  franchises ; such  persons  in  the  marshes  of  Wales  as 
had  licence  de  vendre  et  acheter  beasts.  2.  Those*  who 
were  sent  to  increase  the  farms  of  hundreds,  Ac.  Stat.  2, 
Ediv.  3. — Approvers  of  the  King.  1.  Such  as  have  the 
letting  of  the  Icing's  demesne.  Stat.  51  Hen.  3.  2.  Sheriffs. 
Kdw.  3,  stat.  1 . 

APPROXIMATE  (Bot.)  approximate ; an  epithet  for  a 
leaf ; approximatum  folium,  a leaf  that  stands  close  to  the 
stem. 

APPROXIMATION  {Math.)  a continual  approach  to  a 
root  or  quantity  sought,  but  not  expected  to  be  found. 

Approximation  {Med.)  a method  of  cure  by  transplanting 
a disease  into  on  animal  or  vegetable  subject  by  way  of 
immediate  contact.  CnsteU.  Lex.  Med. 

APPRUA'RE  {Late)  to  take  to  one’s  own  use  or  profit. 
Slat.  Will.  2. 

APPRY'SING  (Lotr)  vide  Apnrising. 

APPUT  {Men.)  a stay  upon  tne  hand;  that  is,  the  recipro- 
cal sense  between  the  lionse’s  mouth  and  the  bridle  hand. 
— True  or  right  appui  is  the  nice  bearing  or  stay  of  the 
bridle.— Dull  or  deaf  appui  is  when  the  tongue  is  so  thick, 
tf^at  the  bit  cannot  work  or  bear  upon  the  bars. — Too  much 
appui,  when  the  horse  throws  himself  too  much  upon  the 
bit.— Fjdl  appui , a firm  stay  without  resting  heavy. 

Appui  (Mil.)  a French  term  for  any  particular  given  point 
or  body  upon  which  troops  are  formed,  or  by  which  they 
are  marched  in  line  or  column. — Alter  d V appui  is  to  go 
to  the  assistance  of  any  body  of  men. 

A'PPULSE  (Astron.)  the  approach  of  two  luminaries  to  one 
another,  so  os  to  be  seen  as  it  were  together  in  the  same 
telescope. 

APPU'LSUS  (Law)  from  appello,  to  drive;  the  driving  or 
coming  of  cattle  to  the  water. 

APPU'RTENANCE  (Line)  in  Latin  pertinentia , in  French 
appartinir ; whatever  tiling  corporal  or  incorporal  apper- 
tains to  another  thing  as  the  principal,  as  hamlets  to  a 
chief  manor,  Ac.;  or  right  of  common,  5c.  Co.  Lit.  121. 


A'PRE  (Her.)  a figure  like  a bull,  except  that  the  tail  is 
short,  and  without  the  testes ; the  sinister  supporter  of  the 
Russia  merchants'  company. 

A'PRICOT  (Bot.)  or  apricock,  a sort  of  wall-fruit,  which 
requires  much  sun  to  ripen  it.  It  was  reckoned  by  the 
ancients  to  be  allied  both  to  the  Apple,  malum,  and  to  the 
Plum,  prunus  ; and  is  called  by  Dioscorides  ’Apu-e- 
fiunst,  KtpxoKKut,  or  ; by  Pliny,  Praeocia ; and  is 

now,  in  the  Linnean  system,  the  Prunus  Anneniaca.  The 
principal  sorts  of  this  fruit  are  the  Masculine,  the  Orange, 
the  Algier,  the  Roman,  the  Turkey,  the  Breda,  and  the 
Brussel  Is,  which  last  is  ripe  the  latest  of  all  the  Apricots. 
Dioscor.  h 1,  C.  163;  Pin 1. 1. 15,  c.  12;  Coin mrl.it i Hort. ; 
Paul.  JEsinct.  1.  1,  c.  81. 

ATRIL  (Chron.)  April  is , i.  e.  Aperilis,  because  the  spring, 
aperit , opens  or  commences  with  this  month. 

Virg.  Georg.  1.1,  v.  217. 

GaWiduf  auratit  aperit  cum  cjrnubut  annum 

Taurtu. 

The  second  month  of  Romulus'  year  and  the  fourth  of 
Numa’s  year,  which  begau  in  January.  Romulus  conse- 
crated this  month  to  Venus,  the  mother  of } Eneas. 

Ovid.  Fast.  1.  1 , v.  39. 

Martii  era  I primuj  nunsu,  FmwfcfiM  tttan  das: 

Hoe  genera  printrp*,  iptins  ill*  pater. 

Hot.  1.  4,  od.  11,  v.  14. 

Idut  Ca£>i  t urt  agendtr  ; 

Qtxi  dia  mmtem  Veneris  manM 
Fmdit  A prilem. 

A'PRON  (Gunn.)  a piece  of  thin  or  sheet  lead,  used  to 
cover  the  vent  or  touch-hole  of  a cannon. — Apron  of  a 
dock,  a flooring  raised  at  the  entrance  of  the  dock,  a little 
higher  than  the  bottom.— Apron  of  a ship,  a piece  of  curved 
timber  fixed  behind  the  stern. 

Apron  ( Carpent.)  a platform,  or  flooring  of  plank,  raised  at 
the  entrance  of  a dock,  against  which  the  gates  are  shut. 
—Apron  piece,  or  pitching  piece,  in  double-flighted  stairs, 
for  supporting  the  carriage  piece  or  rough  strings. 

APHONIA  (Bot.)  a name  lor  the  Nigra  vitis , or  Black 
Brionv. 

APROaIS  (/lot.)  the  name  given  by  Pythagoras  to  a herb, 
whose  root  takes  Are  at  a distance  like  Naphtha.  P/in. 
1 24,  C.  17. 

ATSIDES  ( Astron.)  or  Apses,  from  apsis,  •Nm,  coar.exio  ; 
two  points  in  the  orbits  of  the  planets  at  the  greatest  and 
least  distance  from  the  sun  or  the  earth,  as  A and  B in  the 
article  Anomaly,  [vide  Anomaly) 

A PS  I NTH  AT  UM  (Med.)  from  npdnthium  ; a sort 

of  drink  accommodated  to  the  stomach  made  of  worm- 
wood. Art.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  3,  c.  69. 

APSI'NTHIUM  {Bot.)  the  same  as  Absinthium. 

APSIS  (Ere.)  a place  in  ancient  churches  where  the  clergy 
used  to  sit ; so  called  from  an  arch,  because  it  was 
arched.  August,  ep. 23;  Greg.  Turon.  1.  10,  c.  31,  Ac.; 
Cal.  Rhodig.  Antiq.  Led.  1.  28,  c.  JO. 

Apsis  (Math.)  vide  Apsides. 

APSY'CHIA  (Med.)  the  same  as  Lipoethumia. 

APMY'RTOS  (Hot.)  a name  for  common  horehound. 

to  A'PTATE  a planet  (Astrol.)  to  strengthen  it  in  the  po- 
sition of  a house  and  dignities,  to  its  greatest  advantage. 

A'PTENADYTES  (Or.)  Penguin,  a genus  of  animals,  of 
the  Class  Aves,  Order  Anseres. 

Generic  Characters.  Bill  straight. — Tongue  with  reflected 
prickles. — )Vingt  fin-shaped,  without  quill-feathers,  co- 
vered with  a strong,  broad  membrane. — Tail,  short, 
wedged. 

A'PTERA  (Ent.)  i.  e.  without  wings,  from  «,  priv. 

and  xTtfm,  a wing ; the  seventh  order  of  insects,  having 
no  wings.  It  includes  the  following  genera  :—Lepisma 
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Podttra,  Spring-Tail;  Ter  met  / Pcdiath/t,  Louse:  Pulex, 
Flea;  Acarus,  Tick;  Hydrachna,  Head;  Phalangium ; 
Aranea,  Spider;  Scorpio,  Scorpion;  Concur,  Crab,  Lob- 
ster ; Monofulus ; Oniscus ; Scvlopendra  ; Julia,  Lip. 

ATTOTE  {Grant.)  isrtnw,  from  «,  priv.  and  wrmru,  case  ; 
a noun  without  cases,  as  Nequain.  Sosipat.  Char.  Inst. 
Gram.  1.  1 ; Priscian.  de  Art . Gram.  1.  5. 

A’PUA  (Ich.)  *Qvi,  a worthless  little  fish;  called  by  some 
the  Loach . The  same  name  is  given  to  the  Clupea  Encra - 
sicholus  of  Linmeus,  now  called  the  Anchovy.  Arist.  Hist. 
Animal.  I.  6,  c.  IS;  P/in.  1. 31 ; Gesn.de  Aquat.  llai.  Ichth.; 
Aldrov.  de  Pise.,  Ac. 

A'PUS  (Or.)  Srtu,  without  feet,  the  Martinet;  so  called  • 
because  it  does  not  use  its  feet;  a kind  of  Swallow;  the  ' 
hirundo  a pus  of  Liururus.  Pltn.  1.  11,  c.  47. 

Apus  (Axlron.)  or  A pout , a constellation  near  the  south  pole,  ; 
having  eleven  stars,  according  to  Bayer.  Uranonrt.  j 

APUTASY  (Bo!.)  a tree  found  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
used  by  the  natives  as  an  antiscorbutic. 

APY'CNl  (Mus.)  ««»»*•<,  a name  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  three  notes  proslambanomenos,  nete  symnemenon,  and 
nete  hyperboUeon , which  are  so  called  because  they  contain 
a periect  sound,  and  do  not  press  on  either  side  upon  the 
compact  intervals. 

Al’Y'RA  (Min.)  a species  of  the  Argilla  of  Linnaeus. 

APYRE’XIA  (Med.)  from  »,  priv.  and**f«r«i,  fever; 

the  abatement  of  a fever. 

APY'RINA  (.'/«/.)  Current-wine. 

APYROMF/LE  (5«rg.)  daapyh* from  «,  priv.  nu- 

cleus, and  fe.<As  a probe  ; a probe  without  a button.  Gal. 
Kxeges  Vocah.  Ilippoc. 

A'FYRON  (.'/in.)  from  «,  priv.  and  *•(,  fire:  1.  Sulphur 
fivura.  Diosc.  1 5,  c.  12*.  2.  A chemical  preparation, 
otherwise  called  /Ethiops. 

APYKOTH1UM  (.'/«».)  Sulphur  vivum. 

A'QUA  (Client.)  i.  e.  a quJ  vivimus , by  which  wc  live ; as 
undo  comes  from  unde  sunt  omnia,  i.  e whence  all  things 
are;  Wilier,  an  insipid,  ponderous,  transparent,  colour- 
less, uninflammable,  and  fluid  body,  formed  by  the 
union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  substances  contained 
in  water  ore  held  either  in  suspension  or  solution  ; by  the 
first  are  meant  clay,  silex,  calcareous  earth,  and  magnesia; 
by  tire  latter,  air  of  different  kinds,  carbonic  acid,  simple  or 
compound  alkalies,  lime,  the  sulphates,  muriates,  hepatic 
gas,  Ac. — Aqua  pura.  Pure  or  common  water  is  distin- 
guished into — Aqua  phtvta,  called  by  Ovid  aqua  pluvialis. 
By  Pliny  aqua  imbrium , by  Horace  aqua  ccelestts  j Rain 
Water,  which  is  the  purest  or  freest  from  the  impregnation 
of  foreign  bodies. — Aqua  foutana.  Spring  Water;  the  next 
in  purity,  often  contains  common  salt  and  carbonate  of 
lime.  It  is  unfit  for  the  dressing  of  food,  or  the  dissolving 
of  soap,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  earthy  salts  which  it 
holds  in  solution. — Aqua  putcana,  called  bv  Columella 
put  cal  is,  Well-Water,  known  by  the  name  of  hard-water, 
which  is  the  most  liable  to  be  impregnated  with  the  soil. — 
Aqua  Jluvialu , River- Water,  is  generally  as  pure  if  not 
purer  than  spring  water,  if  the  motion  be  rapid  and  the  bed 
silicious  sand. — Aqua  nivalis,  Snow-Water,  which,  when 
melted,  is  destitute  of  all  gaseous  bodies. — Aqua  palustris, 
Marsh-Water,  which  is  stagnant  and  impregnated  with 
many  animal  and  vegetable  substances.— ’Aqua  marina, 
Sea-Water,  which,  in  addition  to  common  salt,  contains 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  of  soda,  and  of  lime,  muriate  of 
magnesia,  and  of  lime,  in  different  proportions. — Aqua 
mitteralis , Mineral- Water,  whatever  is  impregnated  in  a 
sensible  manner  with  any  mineral.  The  substances  which 
these  waters  arc  found  to  contain  arc  thirty-eight  in  num- 
ber, consisting  of  air,  and  gases,  acids,  alkalies,  earth, 
and  salts,  according  to  the  predominance  of  which  they 
arc  distinguished  into  the  classes.  1.  The  Acidulous,  in 
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which  carbonic  acid  prevails.  2.  The  Chalybeate,  in 
which  iron  is  discovered.  3.  The  hepatic,  or  sulphureous, 
which  contain  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas.  4.  The  saline, 
which  contains  only  salts  iu  solution  without  iron,  or  car- 
bonic acid  in  excess. — Aqua  distillala.  Distilled- Water, 
which  is  drawn  from  vegetables  or  any  other  substance, 
and  is  either  simple  when  drawn  bv  simple  water ; but 
compound,  spirituous,  or  medicated,  ss  lavender  water, 
peppermint  water,  &c.  when  drawn  by  means  of  any  other 
liquid  substance. — Aqua  forth,  made  of  a mixture  of  salt- 
petre, vitriol,  und  potter’s -earth,  in  equal  parts.— Aqua 
extincta,  aquafortis,  on  which  river  water  lias  been  poured 
to  qualify  its  corrosive  quality. — Aqua  omnium  Jiorutm, 
made  of  cow-dung  when  the  cows  go  to  grass. — Aqua  re- 
gttlus  or  regia,  made  by  tile  dissolution  of  sal  ammoniac  in 
the  spirit  of  nitre. — Aqua  sec  undo,  made  of  water  and  the 
precipitate  of  silver. — Aqua  cteleslis,  rectified  spirits  of 
wine. — Aqua  vitte , a cord  ml  water  made  of  beer,  strongly 
hopped,  and  well  fermented. — Aqua  tophania , a noted 
Italian  poison,  called  after  the  name  of  the  woman  who 
employed  it — Aqua  rpidemica,  Plague  Water,  made  of 
rosemary,  angelica,  French  brandy,  Ac  .—Aqua  odorifera , 
Honey- Water,  made  of  honey,  coriander  seeds,  spirits  of 
wine,  Ac .-—Aqua  vulnerata , Arquebosade-Water,  made  of 
various  aromatics. 

Aqua  intercut  (Med.)  the  same  as  Anasarca. — Aqua  per  id  n- 
dri,  that  humour  which  is  collected  in  the  bag  of  the  heart. 

Aqua  muriua  (Min.)  scu  Beryllus,  a species  of  Gemma  of 
Linnaeus. 

Aqua  Bcnedicta  ( Ecc .)  Holy  Water,  otherwise  called  Aqua 
aspersionit,  because  both  persons  and  things  arc  sprinkled 
with  it  among  the  Roman  Catholics. 

AQU/EDU'CTX  Pallopia  ( Anat .)  a bony  canal  in  the  os 
petrosum. 

AQUvEDU'CTUS  (Ant.)  from  aqua  ducenda.  Aqueduct,  a 
Conduit  for  water  by  pipes,  of  which,  in  the  time  of  thp 
Emperor  Nerva,  there  were  nine  that  emptied  themselves 
through  13,594  pipes  of  an  inch  diameter.  Plin.  1.  31, 
c.  6 ; Frontin.  de.  Aquteduel.  apud  Grav.  Thesaur.  Aniiq. 
Roman,  tom.  4,  Ac. 

AQUA'GIUM  .(Lato)  i.e.  aqua  agiums  1.  A watercourse. 
2.  A toll  for  water. 

AQUALI'CULUS  (Anat.)  nrfm,  properly  signifies  that  part 
of  the  belly  which  reaches  from  the  navel  to  the  pubes ; 
but  it  is  sometimes  used  to  express  the  stomach  or  intesti- 
nal tube.  Iluf.  Ephes.  Appellat.  Part,  human.  Corp.  1.  I, 
c.  1 1 ; Oribas.  Med.  Coll.  I.  25,  c.  1. 

AQUAitIA  libra  (Meek.)  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
height  of  water.  Fit  run.  de  Architect.  1.  8,  c.  5. 

AQU  ADRIANS  (Ecc.)  Heretics;  so  called  because  they 
used  only  water  at  tho  Lord’s  Supper;  a practice  which 
was  condemned  by  S.  Cyprian  in  252.  S.  Cyp.  cpist.  63. 

AQUA'RIUS  (Ant.)  AquaducJuum  Curator , the 

name  of  the  person  who  had  charge  of  the  conduits  or 
aqueducts,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  an  ancient  inscrip- 
tion. NYMPHSANC.  SAC.  EPICTETUS  AQUA- 
RIUS. AUGUSTI.  Ar.  Sic.  ad  Fan 1. 1.  8,  ep.  6 ; hlanui. 
in  Cic.  ad  lr>c.  Turneb.  Adver.  1.  14,  c.  IS. 

Aquarius  (Ast.)  the  water  bearer,  a constellation 

in  the  heavens ; so  called,  as  is  supposed,  because  at  its 
rising  there  is  much  rain.  It  is  the  eleventh  sign  in  the 
zodiac,  reckoned  from  Aries,  and  is  commonly  marked 
[—].  It  rises  in  January,  and  sets  in  February,  and  is 
supposed  by  the  Poet*  to  be  Ganymede  or  Deucalion. 

Vtrg.  Georg.  I.  3,  ▼.  303. 

■■  — — - Ctrm  frigid* i otim 

Jam  tad  It,  tstrtmoqut  irrarat  dfuariiu  am w. 

This  constellation  contains  45  stars  according  to  Ptolemy, 
45  according  to  Kepler,  41  Tycho,  47  Hcvelius,  108 
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Fla  instead : among  which  is  one  of  the  first  magnitude, 
called  Fomahaut  or  Fomelhaut , and  one  of  the  third,  called 
Scheat.  Aral,  in  Apparent,  et  liipparch.  in  Aral.  Manil 
Asironom.  1.  4 ; Hygtn,  Poet.  Astronom. ; Fitruv.  1.  9,  c.  6. 
AQU  A'llTl  A ( Bat .)  a plant ; so  named  by  Jaequin  in 
honour  of  his  friend  and  assistant  Benoit  Acquart. 
Aquartia,  in  the  Limuean  system,  is  a genus  of  plants, 
Class  4 Tetrandria,  Order  1 Monogynies. 

Generic  Character s.  Cal.  perianth  mon aphyllous  ; tube 
bell-shaped. — Cor.  monopetalous  ; tube  very  short. — 
Stam.  filament s short;  anther * erect.  — Pist.  germ 
ovate ; style  filiform ; stigma  simple.— P*R.  berry  glo- 
bular ; seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  two  species  arc  Aquartia  aculeata , a shrub, 
native  of  South  America.— Aquartia  microphylla , a 
shrub.  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

AQUATIC  (Sat.)  vvtw*  Aquatic;  belonging  to,  or  living 
in,  the  water;  an  epithet  applied  to  different  sorts  of  birds, 
plants,  or  flowers.  Also,  an  epithet  in  natural  history  for 
different  species  of  animals  and  plants. 

AQUATICS  (Pot.)  trees  that  grow  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
in  marshes,  and  watery  places. 

AQUA-Tl'NTE  (Paint.)  a method  lately  invented  of  etch- 
ing on  copper,  by  which  a sod  colour  is  produced  resem- 
bling a fine  drawing  in  water  colours.  It  is  effected  by 
means  of  a powder. 

AQUATUM  aqueeam  (Ara/.)  the  chalaza  of  an  egg. 
A'QUEDUCT  (Anat.)  vide  Aquctductus. 

A'Ql'EOUS  (Anal.)  vide  Aqueus. 

AQUETTA  (Chem.)  the  same  as  Aqua  Tophania. 
A'QUEUS  humor  occuli  (Anat.)  the  aqueous  or  watery 
humour  of  the  eye ; the  first,  or  outermost,  and  thinnest 
of  the  three. 

AQUIFO'LIUM  (Pot.)  the  Ilex  cassine  of  Linnaeus. 
A'QLTLA  (Ant.)  the  Eagle  was  reckoned  by  the  ancients, 
not  only  the  king  of  the  birds,  but  the  minister  of  Jupiter, 
who  is  said  to  have  carried  Ganymede  up  into  heaven  in  the 
form  of  an  eagle ; whence  he  is  styled  by  the  poets  ales 
Joins,  armiger,  and  the  like. 

Find.  Olymp.  od.  2. 

. --  ■ XuSttt 

■wyyjuwu*  m, 

T*  y*pMTW 
Ln  *f*i  lit*. 

Theoerit.  idyl.  17,  ▼.  72. 

A.'r«,  a.rM«  tpn  Z ru  rifi  ri/uc 
Firg. . .Tn.  1.  5,  v.  254. 

— — quern  prrprt  ab  Ida 

Subltmm  ptdibu*  rapuU  Jatit  armiger  uueis. 

Hor . Carm . 1.  4,  od.  4,  v.  1. 

QttaUm  miniumm J u Omm  it  alii am. 

Slat.  Theb.  1. 7,  ▼.  674. 

■ mc  ujrniui  ardent 

Accurrit,  ntsru  yuaro  Jianmiger  ala  atari 
J mum  net. 

Tliis  bird  is  particularly  distinguished  for  his  fierceness, 
loftiness  of  night,  rapidity,  and  quickness  of  sight ; 
whence  Homer  designates  him  commonly  by  the  epithets 
*4>er»V«t,  or  simply  »•«•»«,  i.  e.  by  distinction  ; thus,  when 
describing  the  combat  between  Achilles  and  Hector, 
he  says, 

IL  I.  22,  ▼.  308. 

r * a*T«f  B-yiaiTiiiH 

Of  r*  hro  wia.f  /•  ha  mJi**  tp/kt'Se 
*A^«(«f  i up*  a^miAw,  a rr£«*  Xayal*. 

Virg.  JEn.  I.  11,  v.  753. 

Utfue  tvfau  mlie,  rapt  mm  nun  Juba  drwmmmn 

Fen  . ptita. 


Hor.  1.  1,  sat.  3,  v.  26. 

Citr  in  amicamm  rttiit  tarn  ten it  aeutum, 

Qnum  at  it  afutfa,  ant  terpen*  EpUaHrituI 

As  a bird  of  omen  it  was  reckoned  lucky  when  it  appeared 
on  the  right  hand,  as  we  learn  from  Homer. — 

Horn.  OtTyss.  1.  15,  v.  115. 

Tlf  m fM  «!  iifim  tTiwruT*  Ipn 

A,#fif  xpfn*  frf*'  modern 
AtjuUa  legionaria,  the  figure  of  the  eagle,  with  expanded 
wings,  made  either  of  gold  or  silver,  was  chosen  by  the 
Homans  as  their  ensign,  one  of  which  belonged  to  each 
legion,  wherefore  the  term  aquila  is  sometimes  used  for  a 
legion. 

Lucan.  I.  1,  v.  244. 

Ut  naOr  filbert  aquiU,  Romtanaque  *igna. 

[vide  Aquila , under  A'umjjmo/icj] 

Aquila  (A’um.)  the  eagle  was  chosen,  as  the  symbol  of  em- 
pire, -first  by  the  Persians,  and  afterwards  bv  the  Homans, 
in  couscqucnce  of  which  he  is  represented  on  coins  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  sometimes  standing  on  thunder,  as  Jig.  1, 
or  on  a crown,  as  in  Jig . 2 ; the  first  of  which  is  the  reverse 
of  u coin  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  inscription  PTOAEMAIOT 
50THP02,  in  the  area  AB,  i.e.  kjhioin,  Abydenorum  ; 
the  second  a coin  of  Achteus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  the  in- 
scription AXAIOT  BAilAEfiii.  On  the  coins  of  Sicily 


Fig.  t.  Fig.  s.  Fig.  $.  Fig.  4. 


the  eagle  was  a frequent  symbol,  as  in  Jig.  3,  the  reverse 
of  a coin  of  Agrigentum,  where  two  eagles  are  standing 
over  a hare,  which  is  supposed  to  be  emblematical  of  the 
victory  obtained  by  Gclo,  King  of  Syracuse,  and  his  father- 
in-law,  Theron,  King  of  Agngentum,  over  the  Carthagi- 
nians, the  inscription  AKPAl'ANTD*,  i.  e.  Agrigenii - 
norum.  On  another  coin  of  the  same  city  one  eagle  is 
tearing  another,  os  in  J5ig\  4,  which  was  emblematical  of 
the  civil  wars  between  Ctesar  and  Pompcy.  'Hie  con- 
secration of  the  emperors  was  some  times  depicted  by  an 
eagle  with  a man  on  its  back,  supposed  to  be  the  soul  of 
the  deceased  emperor  which  it  was  bearing  to  heaven,  [vide 
Consecraiio 1 But  the  most  frequent  representation  of  the 
eagle  was  that  of  the  Aquila  legtonaria,  as  in  the  subjoined 
figure  of  the  coin  of  Augustus,  struck  by  the  town  of 


Acci,  in  Spain.  On  the  obverse,  is  the  head  of  Augustus, 
with  the  inscription  AUGur/tu  CAESAR;  on  the  reverse 
two  legionary  eagles  between  two  military  standards, 
the  common  symbol  of  this  town,  the  inscription  Colonies 
Julia  GenteUa  Acci.  Xenophon.  Cyrop.  \.  7,  c.  1,  and 
A nab.  1.  1,  c.  10;  Sallust,  de  Bell.  Cat.;  I Pst.  de  Pell. 
Civ.  1.  3*  c.  99 ; Diodor.  I.  1 ; Joseph,  de  Pell.  Jtid.  1.  3, 
c.  5;  P/in.  1.  10,  c.  4;  Tacit.  Annul.  1.  15,  c.  29 ; FI  or. 
1.  1 1,  c.  12  ; Quint.  Curt.  1.  3,  c.  3 ; Sur ton.  in  Aug. ; Dio. 
1.40;  Iactant.  1.  1,  c.  2 ; Herod.  I.  4,  c.  3 ; Feget,  1.  2, 
c.  8 ; Sent,  in  .Tin.  1.  9,  c.  161  ; Fulgent.  Muthol.  1.  2, 
.C.  25;  VaillanL  Sumis.  Prcest.  Imperat.;  tlaverkamp. 
Parut.  SicU.  Discrit .;  Florez.  Med.  de  Espan.  ; Spanh. 
Dissert,  de  Prcest.  et  Usu  A'um. ; II ordain .;  Sum.  Ant. 
Illust.;  Peg.  Thes.  Brand.;  Froeh.  Sot.  Elem. 

Aquila  (Asiron.)  the  Eagle,  in  the  Arabic  Altair,  but,  in 
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the  Persian  tables,  the  Flying  Vulture,  one  of  the  forty- 
eight  old  constellations,  which,  according  to  the  fables 
of  the  Greeks,  represented  Ganymede,  who  was  trans- 

fiorted  to  heaven,  and  made  cup-bearer  to  Jupiter.  Pto- 
emy  reckons  nine  stars  in  this  constellation,  Kepler  twelve, 
Payer  thirty-two,  Tycho  and  Flamstead  seventy-one,  among 
which  was  one  in  the  shoulder  of  the  first  magnitude 
called  Altai r.  Aral.  Apparent.,  it  Uippareh.  in  Aral.  ; 

F.ratosth.  Character  ism. ; i7o/.  A l mag.  1.7,  c.  5;  Hygin. 
Astron.  Poet.;  Man.  Astron.  1.  1* 

Aquila  (Zoo/.)  the  Eagle  is  classed,  in  the  Linnean  system, 
under  tne  genus  Falco,  [vide  Falco) 

Auuii.a  alba  (Ckem.)  the  same  as  Mercurius  dulcis. — Aquila 
philosophorum  is  the  name  given  by  the  alchymists  to  the 
process  of  reducing  metals  to  their  first  matter. 

A'QUILjE  ( Anal .)  itnl,  the  veins  which  pass  through  the 
temples  into  the  head.  Ruf.  Ephcs.  A /spell.  Part . Corp. 
hum. 

Aquiljb  lignum  (Bot.)  Eagle  wood,  generally  sold  for 
Auallochum,  is  that  part  which  is  nearest  the  bark. 
AQUlLA'IUA  [Bot.)  from  aquila , an  eagle,  eagle  wood  ; a 
genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Dccandria,  Order  1 Monogynia . 
Gen  trie  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved  ; tube  bell- 
shaped ; border  five-cleft  ; clefis  ovate. — Cor.  none ; 
nectary  onc-leavcd;  clefts  bifia.— Stam .filaments  ten; 
anthers  oblong. — Pi st.  germ  ovate  ; style  none ; stigma 
simple. — Per  capsule  obovate  ; seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Aqnilaria  oval  a,  a shrub, 
native  of  Malacca.  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

AQUILE'GIA  (Bot.)  Columbina,  a plant  so  called,  from 
at/uila,  an  eagle,  because  of  the  resemblance  its  nectaries 
arc  supposed  to  bear  to  the  eagle's  claws;  a genus  of  plants, 
Class  13  Polyandria,  Order  5 Pcntagynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  none. — CoR.  petals  five;  necta- 
ries five. — Stam.  Jilamrnts  thirty  to  forty;  anthers 
oblong. — Pist.  germs  five ; styles  longer  than  the  sta- 
mens ; stignuu  erect ; chaffs  ten. — Per.  capsules  five  ; 
seeds  verv  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  Aquilcgia  xml- 
gar  is,  viscose,  SfC.  Bauhin.  Hist.  Plant.;  C.  Bauhin. 

Pin.  Thrat.;  Ger , Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot  an. ; Bait 
Hist.  Plant. ; Toum.  Inst.  Herb.  ; Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
AQUILI'CEA  sambucina  (Bot.)  the  Lera  sam6tu:<na  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

AQUILI'CIUM  (Ant.)  particular  sacrifice*  performed  among 
the  Homans  during  a period  of  great  drought.  Fesi.  de 
Verb.  Signs f. 

AQUPL1FEK  (Ant.)  from  aquila  and  fero,  to  bear;  the 
standard  bearer  among  the  Romans,  who  had  in  his  ensign 
the  picture  of  an  eagle.  Suet,  in  JuL  c.  62;  Sigon.  dc 
auliq.  Jur.  P ravine.  1.  2,  C.  2 ; Ur  tat.  dc  Nat.  Bom.  a pud 
Grew,  Thes.  Antiq.  Bom.  tom.  11,  p.  960. 

A'QUILINE  (Nat.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  connected  with 
or  belonging  to  an  eagle,  as  an  aquiline  nose , i.  e.  a nose 
crooked  like  an  eagle’s  beak. 

A'QUILO  (Nat.)  the  North-West  wind ; so  called  from  its 
rapidity  and  vehemence  resembling  the  flight  of  the  eagle. 
Horace  gives  it  the  epithet  of  impotent,  i . e.  wide  patens, 
very  powerful. 

I hr.  I.  3,  od.  30,  v.  S. 

Qu«W  »>nt  imber  ados.  non  Aquito  impotent 
Fvmt  dintert. 

It  is  named  by  the  Greeks  Boreas.  Plin , 1.  2,  c.  47  ; Fest. 
dc  Verb.  Sig. 

A'ltA  (Ant.)  from  ardorc,  heat  or  burning;  because  the  vic- 
tims ardent,  burn  upon  it:  a place  reared  for  offering 
sacrifices  diis  inferis  et  super  is,  i.  c.  to  the  gods  above  and 
below;  in  distinction  from  the  allarc.  £ vide  Altare")  In 
the  phrase,  Certare  pro  aris  et  facts,  ara  is  put  for  the  altar 
In  the  impluvium  or  middle  of  the  house,  in  which  the  Pe- 


nates were  worshipped.  The  ara  was  a place  of  refuge  or 
asylum  for  slaves  who  fled  from  their  masters,  and  criminals 
who  wanted  to  escape  justice,  as  we  learn  from  the  poets. 
Plaut.  Bud.  act  3. 

La.  .Vfiiii  turn  Herat  m rat  anal  las  I ’merit  dr  ani  abducert  ? 

Dak.  jVm  licet ; tin  at  la  upvd  uoi. 

Terent.  Heatti.  act.  5,  seen.  2,  v.  22. 

■ — — nemo  acrtual,  Syrt,  U;  nee  tu  ar an  tibi 
Stc  pncatvrtm  p-j raru. 

Ovid,  Trist.  1.  5,  eleg.  2,  v.  43. 

■ ■Swrnm,  qvamcit  intuits,  od  mam 
Con  fug  ram  nulla*  luniutvl  ara  manut. 

Tibtdl.  I.  4,  cann.  13,  v.  23. 

Std  Yeurrit  mm ett  tentidam  ituflu*  ad  arut 
Here  natal  injutha,  tupfiite\hus^u4  facet. 

Altars  were  erected  not  only  in  honour  of  particular  dei- 
ties, but  also  on  particular  occasions ; as  votive  altars,  altars 
of  apotheosis,  or  consecration  of  the  emperors ; altars  of 
pence ; altars  of  adoption,  and  the  like,  [vide  Consccralio, 
Pietas,  &c.]  Herodotus  makes  the  Egyptians  to  have  been 
the  first  who  erected  ultars  to  the  gods,  in  which  they  pro- 
bably imitated  the  example  of  the  patriarchs,  who  ‘set  up 
altars  to  the  true  God.  Herodot . 1.  2,  c.  4 1 Cic , pro  Dom , 
C.  10,  et  de  Nat.  Dcor.  1.  3,  c.  10 ; Varro.  de  Ling.  Lat. 
1.4,  C.  4;  Tacit.  Ann.  I.  1,  c.  14;  Dio.  55;  Ltd.  Orig. 
1.  15,  C.  4;  Berthold.  de  Ara. 

Ara  (Astron.)  one  of  the  old  constellations  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  which  was  fabled  to  have  been  that  at  which 
the  giants  entered  into  their  conspiracy  against  the  gods ; 
wherefore  Jupiter,  in  commemoration  of  the  event,  trans- 
planted the  altar  into  the  heavens. 

Manil.  Astron.  1.  1,  v.  421. 

Tunc  Jupiter  arm 

Sidm  eenUitui!,  fit*  unite  quoque  maxima  Julgent. 

It  contains  seven  stars  according  to  Ptolemy,  and  nine 
according  to  Flamstead.  Hqguu  Astron.  Poet.;  Plot. 
Almag.  1.  7,  c.  5 ; Flamstead.  Ccdctt,  Machin. 

Ara  paroa  (Surg.)  s a neat  kind  of  bandage  or 

filleting ; fo  called  because,  when  fixed,  its  four  corners 
represented  an  altar.  Gal.  de  Fasck . 

A'RABESQUE  (Paint.)  or  Moresque ; a style  of  ornament 
in  painting  and  sculpture,  so  called  from  the  Arabians  and 
Moors,  who  rejected  the  representation  of  animals. 
A'RABIC  Figures  (Math.)  or  A rabic  characters,  the  nume- 
ral characters  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  Ac,  now  in  common  use, 
which  are  so  called  because  they  were  borrowed  from  the 
Arabs  on  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Arabic  (Aral.)  on  epithet  for  a transparent  sort  of  gum, 
called  “ Gum  Arabic,"  which  exudes  from  the  Egyptian 
Acacia.  , It  is  brought  from  Turkey  in  small  irregular 
massL-s,  of  a pale  yellow  colour.  Being  glutinous  and  de- 
mulcent, it  is  good  fur  coughs,  diarrhccas,  &c. 

ARA'BICl  (Ece.)  heretics  of  the  third  century,  who  had 
their  rise  in  Arabia,  und  who  maintained  the  belief  that  the 
soul  died  or  slept  till  the  day  of  judgment,  and  then  had  its 
resurrection  without  the  oody.  August,  de  Hter . 83 ; 
Niceph.  I.  5,  c.  23. 

Alt  A'BIC  A antidotus  I Med.)  a preparation  of  myrrh  and 
ludian  spices  for  the  liver.  Myrep. 

ARA'BICUM  Gummi(Chem.)  Gum  Arabic,  [vide  G tint  mil 
AR.VB1CUS  lapis  (Min.)  a stone  like  ivory  blemished  with 
spots. 

A'HABIS  (Bot.)  u Wall-Cress,  a genus  of  plants,  Class 
15  Tetradynamia,  Order  2 Siliquosi. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved ; leaflets 
ovate. — Cor.  four-petalled ; petals  spreading. — Stam. 
filaments  subulate  ; anthers  cordate. — Pist.  germ  co- 
lumnar ; style  none;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  silique  com- 
pressed ; seeds  very  many. 
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Species.  Some  of  the  species  are  annuals,  as — Arabia  iha- 
Home , Common  Wall-Cress. — Arabia  hispidn , ecu  Car-  \ 
dam  it  le  pumilat  Hough  Wall -Cress,  See.  Some  arc  pc-  ( 
reminds,  as — Arabia  grandijiora , Great-flowered  Wall-  j 
Cress.  — Arabia  briliti folia,  sou  Sinopi,  Daisy- leaved 
Wall -Cress,  &c.  J.  Dauhin  Hist.  Plant,  ; Ger.  Herb. ; 
Park.  T heal.  Dolan. ; It  mi  St/nop.  Meth.  Stirj).;  Pluk. 
Almttg.  Dolan. ; Mor.  Hist.  Plant. ; Wild.  Linn.  Spec. 
Plant. 

Arabis  is  also  the  name  of  the  Cardamine  bcUid folia  of 
Liunieus. 

Arabis  Malagtna  ( Med.)  the  Arabians  malagmafor  strumous 
swellings.  Cel.  1.  5,  C.  18. 

A'RABLE  land  ( Agric .)  land  fit  to  be  ploughed. 

AIIABO-TEDE'SCO  (Archil.)  a style  of  architecture,  in 
which  the  Moorish  and  the  modern  Gothic  are  com- 
bined. 

A'RAC  (CooL)  an  Indian  spirituous  liquor,  prepared  from 
rice,  or  sugar  fermented  with  the  juice  of  Cocoa. 

ARACA-PU'DA  (/?oi.)  a species  of  the  Droscra  of  Linnsus. 
— Araca  guam,  a species  of  the  Goava  tree. — Araca  miro, 
a shrub  growing  in  Brasil,  the  fruit  of  which  has  a sweetish 
musky  taste,  and  somewhat  the  savour  of  mulberries.  Pis. 
Marcgr.  Med.  Draz. 

A'RACE  (Law)  in  French  arracher  ; to  rase  or  pluck  up. 

A'RAC  1 1 (Dot.)  vide  Oracke. 

ARACHPDNA  (flol.)  or  A rachidnoidex.  1.  Another  name 
for  the  Arachis.  2.  The  Glycine  subterranea , and  the  La- 
thyrus amphicarpos  of  Linnaeus.  Daub.  Hist.  Plant.;  Plum. 
Descript.  det  Plant.  deCAmer. 

A'RACHIS  (Dot.)  Zf*n*,  mfuxJtM,  and  a plant 

called  by  Dale  Wild  Vetch,  or  Strangle  Tare,  the  medi- 
cinal virtues  of  which  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  vetch 
tribe.  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1. 1,  c.  I. 

Arachis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  17 
Diadclphia,  Order  ♦ Decandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  two-parted;  upper  Up 
ovate;  under  lip  lanceolate. — Cor.  papilionaceous. — 
STAM.^/J/amrn/i  ten;  anthers  alternately  roundish  and 
oblong.— Pist.  germ  oblong;  style  subulate;  stigma 
simple. — Pkbu  Legume  ovate-oblong  ; seeds  two. 

Species.  The  species  are— Arachis  hypogcea,  Common 
Earth  or  Ground  Nut,  a perennial,  native  of  Peru. — 
Arachis  fruticosa.  Shrubby  Earth  or  Ground  Nut,  native 
of  the  East  Indies.  Rati  Hist.  Plant.;  Pluk.  Almag. 
Dotan.;  Plum.  Nov.  Plant.  Amer .;  Drown.  Hist . Ja- 
maic.  ; Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

Arachis,  the  Glycine  Africana  of  Linna<us.  Durm.  Prodr. 

ARACHNOFDES  (Anat.)  from  a spider, 

i.  e.  spider-formed.  1.  The  name  of  tho  coat  between 
the  Pia  and  the  Dura  Mater.  2.  The  crystalline  hu- 
mour of  the  eye,  which,  according  to  Celsus  and  others, 
immediately  invests  the  vitreous  humour.  Ruf.  Ephes. 
1.  1,  c.  2,  3 ; Cels.  I.  7,  c.  7 ; Gal.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  1,  c,  3. 
3.  An  epithet  fur  a pulse  that  was  small,  and  moved  like  a 
spider's  web  by  every  breeze.  Also  for  urine  resembling  a 
spider's  web.  Gal.  Def.  Med  ; Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

ARACHNOl'DEUS  (Dot.)  Cobwebbed  ; an  epithet  for  the 
ring  of  the  fungi,  which  is  composed  of  a very  white  web, 
also  of  a leaf,  a peduncle,  and  a calyx,  when  they  are  co- 
vered with  a thick  interwoven  pubescence,  resembling  a 
cobweb. 

A'RACHUS  (Dot.)  vide  Aracus. 

A'RACON  (Min.)  Brass. 

A'tt  ACUS  (Dot.)  Strangle  Tare,  or  Wild  Vetch ; the  Oraius 
canescens  of  Linnaeus. 

A'RADOS  (Med.)  perturbation  in  the  stomach  from 

the  concoction  of  discordant  food.  Hip.  de  Rat.  Viet,  in 
Acut.  Morb. 

ARAEOMETER  (Mech  ) or  Water-Poise,  from  thin, 


and  /*«Vpr,  a measure,  nn  instrument  for  measuring  the  den- 
sity and  gravity  of  fluids. 

AR.EOStYlOS  (Archil.)  from  *»«*<,  thin,  and  wa’*,  a pillar ; 
a sort  of  intercolumuiation,  in  which  the  columns  arc  at  a 
distance  from  each  other,  f'itntv.  1.  3,  c 2. 

AK.EOTICS  (Med.)  eamamnm,  from  a****,  to  rarify  ; me- 
dicines which  rarify  the  humours,  so  that  they  may  pass  off 
more  freely. 

A'UAHO  (Late)  i.  e.  in  araho conjurare ; to  make  oath  in  the 
church,  or  some  holy  place. 

ARAl'NS  (Coin.)  striped  or  checked  armorincs,  or  toffeties, 
which  come  from  the  Indies. 

ARA'LIA  { Dot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  5 Pentandria , 
Order  5 Pcntagynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  involucre  very'  small ; perianth 
five-toothed. — Coa.  petals  five. — Stam.  f laments  five; 
anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ  roundish;  styles  very 
short;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  berry  roundish ; seeds  so- 
litary. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  as  the — Aralia 
x pi  nos  a,  the  Thorny  Aralia,  or  Angelica-Tree,  Ac. 
Park.  Theat . Dotan.;  Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  Pluk.  Almag. 
Dotan.  et  Phytogr. ; Mor.  Hist.  Plant, ; Linn.  Spec. 
Plant. 

Aralia  capitata,  the  Hedera  capitata  of  Linnaeus.  Jacun . 
Hist.  A meric. 

AHALIA'STRUM  {Dot.)  another  name  for  the  Panax  of 
Linnaeus. 

ARA'NEA  (Ent.)  Spider;  a well-known  genus  of  animals, 
Class  Jtt  sect  a.  Order  Apt  era. 

Generic  Characters.  Mouth  with  short  horny  jaws. — Feelers 
two,  jointed- — Eyes  eight,  sometimes  six. — Legs  eight. 
— Abdomen  terminated  by  papillae,  or  teats,  through  which 
(he  insect  draws  its  thread. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are — Aranea  diadema,  one 
of  the  largest  of  tne  common  spiders,  of  a deep  chesnut 
brown,  which  is  seen  during  the  autumnal  season  in 
gardens,  &c. — Aranea  Tarantula , the  Tarantula  spider, 
the  bite  of  which  it  was  formerly  supposed  could  be  cured 
only  by  music. — Aranea  nobilis , a very  beautiful  species, 
with  an  orange-coloured  thorax. — Aranea  scenica,  a small 
species,  seen  on  the  walls  of  gardens : this  is  one  of 
those  species  which  darts  suddenly  on  its  prey. — Aranea 
extensa,  a smallish  species,  of  u fine  green  colour. — 
Aranea  Uevipes , of  a grey  colour,  with  legs  beautifully 
crossed  by  numerous  alternate  black  and  white  bars. — 
Aranea  pidustris , of  a lengthened  form,  and  brown  co- 
lour, found  in  damp  places. — Aranea  aquaiica , a middle- 
sized  species,  of  a deep  chesnut  colour,  residing  entirely 
under  water. — Aranea  avicularia,  or  Bird-catching  Spi- 
der, a gigantic  species,  not  uncommon  in  the  East  In- 
dies, where  it  is  of  sufficient  size  to  seize  on  small  birds, 
which  it  destroys  by  wounding  with  its  fangs. 

Aranea  (Anat.)  vide  Tunica  Arachnoides. 

Aranea  (Com.)  a silver  ore,  found  only  in  the  mines  of  Po- 
tosi,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a cobweb. 

ARANECySA  nrina  (Med.)  kf*#*}*  Urine  containing 
something  like  spiders'  webs,  with  a fatness  at  the  top,  in- 
dicating something  like  a colliquation.  Hippocrat.  in  Coac. 
Prtrnotat.  Cels.  1.  8,  c.  2 ; Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

All ANECySUS  pulsus  (Med.)  A small  pulse  that  moves  as 
if  it  were  shaken  by  short  puffs  of  air.  Gal.  de  Differ.  Pul*. 

ARA'NEUS  niger  (Ent.)  the  Black  Spider;  from  which  a 
water  is  distilled  that  is  an  excellent  cure  for  wounds.  Dale , 

ARAPABA'CA  (Dot.)  the  Spigdia  authelmia  of  Linnarus^ 

ARA'RA  (Dot.)  a tree  of  the  Juniper  kind. 

A'RATE  (Com.)  vide  Arabe. 

A RATI  A (Late)  Arable  grounds. 

ARA'TICU  (Bot)  the  Annona  muricata  of  Linnaeus. 

ARATRUM  (Ant.)  the  Plough;  the  invention  of  which  i| 
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ascribed  by  some  to  Ceres,  by  others  to  Bacchus,  or  to 
Triptolemu*.  Orph.  ad  Cer. ; Diodor.  1.  3;  Virg. 

Georg.  1.  1,  V.  147  ; Ovid.  Met.  1.  5,  v.  341 . 

Akathlm  terra  (Laiv)  as  much  land  as  could  be  ploughed 
with  one  plough. 

A U ATU'RA  terra  {Late)  the  service  which  the  tenant  is  to  do 
for  his  lord  by  ploughing  his  land. 

A TFBALET  ( Mil. ) a kind  ol  weapon, vulgarly  called  a cross-bow. 

A'RBALIST  (Mil.)  a cross-bow. 

AH'BITEK  {Ant.)  a sort  of  judge  appointed  by  the  Praetor 
to  decide  by  equity  rather  than  by  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law,  who  is  called  Judex  honorarius  by  Cicero.  True.  I.  5, 
c.  +1  ; Oflic.  I.  3,  c.  16,  Ac.;  Senec.  de  Rcncf.  1.  S,  C.  7 ; 
Vest,  de  Verb.  Sign  if. — A r biter  bibendi  was  the  master  of 
the  feast,  or  the  toast-master,  who  was  chosen  by  the  Tali , 
or  Tessera,  and  prescribed  rules  for  the  company. 

Hor.  1.  2,  od.  7,  v.  25. 

tVflUi  ortufrwn 

Diett  Uibendi  1 

He  was  called  by  the  Greeks  /8ac*Ai«*,  yit. 

Rhodig.  Ant.  Lect.  7,  c.  26 ; Putean.  lleliq.  Cons.  Prise, 
a pud  Grav.  Thes.  Antisj.  Rom.  tom.  12,  p.  243,  &c. 

An  ditch  (Ana.)  any  one  to  whom  a reference  is  made  for  the 
decision  of  any  disputes  in  law. 

A'RBITRARY  punishments  (Low)  those  which  are  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  judge,  in  distinction  from  those  which  are 
defined  by  a statute. 

ARBITRATION  of  Exchange  (Com.)  is  the  method  of  re- 
mitting to  and  drawing  upon  foreign  places  in  such  a manner 
as  shall  turn  out  the  most  profitable.  Arbitration  is  either 
simple  or  compound. — Simjde  arbitration  respects  three 
places  only,  where,  by  comparing  the  par  of  arbitration 
between  a first  and  second  place,  and  that  between  a first 
and  third,  the  rate  between  the  second  and  third  is  disco- 
vered.— The  compound  Arbitration  comprehends  cases  of 
exchange  between  three,  four,  or  more  places. 

ARBITRII  (A/««.)  certain  extemporaneous  preludes. 

Alt' BOR  Americana  Jrasinifolus  (Rot.)  tliu  Swiften  ia  Maha- 
goni  of  Linnmus. 

A k an k Aquaiico  Rrasilicnsis.  [vide  Auinga'] — s.rftar  Aro- 
ma tica  Magellan^,  Winters  Bark,  or  Wild  Cinnamon* 
tree;  the  (Vintera  Aromatica  of  Linnaeus. — Arbor  Cam- 
phorifica  Japonica , the  Laurus  Camphora  of  Linnwus. — 
Arbor  crepitans,  the  liura  crepitans  of  Linnreus. — Arbor  in 
aqua  nn. teens,  the  Nyua  dm  lieu  lot  a of  Linnaeus.  — Arbor 
Juda,  the  Cercis  of  Linnaeus. — Arbor  laurifolia  venenata , 
the  Poison  Tree.— Arbor  Saponaria,  the  Sapindus  sajw- 
ttaria  of  Linnaeus. — Arbor  Virginiana  Rcnzoinum  fumlens, 
the  Ijsurus  lirnzoin  of  Linnaeus-— Arbor  Vita,  the  Thuja 
of  Linnauj. — Arbor  Zeylonica , the  Ckionanthus  Zeylomca 
of  Linnwus. 

Ardor  Diana  ( Chem .)  a particular  crystallization,  from  the 
solution  of  Mercury  in  salts. — Arbor  Hermetis , a process 
of  the  revocation  of  Mercury. 

Arbor  Martis,  Coral,  it  being  supposed  to  grow  like  a tree 
or  plant,  under  the  water  of  the  sea. 

Arbor  Porphyrianu  (Log.)  otherwise  called  scala  pradica - 
mental  is;  a scale  of  beings,  or  a figure  formed  oy  three 
rows  or  columns  of  words,  the  middle  of  which  contained 
the  genus  or  species,  bearing  some  analogy  to  the  trunk 
and  branches  of  a tree,  as 

Substance. 

Thinking  Extended 

Body. 

Inanimate  Animate 

Animal. 

Irrational  Rational 

Man. 

This  That 

Plato. 


Arbor  (AfreA.)  1.  The  principal  part  of  a machine,  which 
serves  to  support  the  rest.  2.  The  spindle  or  axis  on  which 
the  instrument  or  machine  turns. 

Arbor  vita  (Med.)  a medicine  drawn  from  the  Arbor  vita. 

AllBOHlEOUS  ( Rot.)  an  epithet  for  ntoseev,  Ac.  growing  on 
trees,  in  distinction  iroiu  such  as  grow  on  the  ground. 

A'UBORES  (/?«/.)  Trees;  the  name  of  one  of  the  Natural 
Families  of  plants,  consisting  of  a durable  stem  and 
branches. — Arbores  cadua,  Trees  that  have  been  cut  and 
sprout  up  again. 

Alt  BORE'S  CENT  (Hot.)  Arborescens , an  epithet  for  a stem 
which  becomes  woody. 

ARBU'SCULA  ( Hot.)  a little  tree  or  shrub. — Arbuscnla 
Africana  repens,  an  African  trailing  shrub,  with  leaves 
something  like  the  Orache. 

ARBU'STIVA  (Rot.)  the  39th  order  in  Linnaeus’  fragments 
of  a natural  arrangement.  Phil.  Rot. 

AltBU'STUM  (Rot.)  an  orchard,  hopyard,  or  vineyard. 

A'RBUTUS  (Rat.)  Strawberry  tree;  a tree,  the 

leaves  of  which  resemble  those  of  the  laurel,  and  it*  fruit 
is  that  of  the  strawberry  plant.  It  is  very  sharp  and  aus- 
tere, and  when  eaten,  according  to  Dioscoridcs,  it  occa- 
sions head-aches,  and  pains  in  the  stomach.  Virgil  speaks 
of  it  as  grateful  food  for  kids. 

Virg.  Eel.  3,  v.  82. 

Du  let  satti  Kumar,  deptilm  arUit  us  hrdu. 

Horace  commends  it  for  the  shade  which  it  affords. 

Hor.  1.  1,  od.  1,  v.  21. 

— - mmc  viruii  nmira  lul  mrbula 
Strmtut. 


Dioseor.  1.  1,  c.  175  ; PI  in.  1.  15,  c.  24  ; Oribas.  Med.  Coll. 
1.  11  ; Act.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  1 ; Paul.  JEgJsset.  de  Re  Med. 
1.  7,  c.  3. 

Arbutus,  i»  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  10 
Decandna,  Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  jxrianlh  five-parted.— Cor.  mo* 
nouetalous. — Stam.  filaments  ten. — Pist.  germ  subglo- 
bular;  style  cylindric ; stigma  obtuse. — Pkh.  berry 
round  is!  i ; seeds  small. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  as — Arbutus  unedo, 
the  Common  Strawberry-Tree. — Arbutus  pumHa,  the 
Dwarf  Strawberry-Tree. — Arbutus  laurifolia , the  Laurel- 
leaved  Strawberry-Tree,  Ac. 

A'RC  (A/oM.)  or  aren,  any  part  of  a curve  line,  as  a circle 
ellipse,  Ac.  as  A F,  F 11,  or  B G,  of 
the  circle  A B G D.  The  right  line  V-'  - 
joining  the  extremes  of  anv  arc  is  the 
chord,  as  A G is  the  chord  of  the  arc 
A B G,  and  K M the  chord  of  the  arc  A. 

K D M. — Circular  Arcs  are  the  mea-  g 
sures  of  angles  ; thus  suppose  the  arc 
F B to  contain  29^  25',  then  the  angle 
FCB  contains  also  29°  25';  and  as 


the  arc  B G is  the  quadrant  of  the  circle  A B G D,  then 
the  angle  B C G is  90°,  i.  e.  the  fourth  part  of  360°,  into 
which  the  whole  circumference  of  every  circle  is  supposed 
to  be  divided.  Arcs  are  equal,  similar,  and  concentric.— 
Equal  arcs  are  the  arcs  of  the  same  or  equal  circles,  which 
contain  the  same  number  of  degrees.— Similar  arcs  are  the 
arcs  of  unequal  circles  that  have  the  same  A 
number  of  degrees,  or  that  are  the  like  , ^ 

parts  of  their  respective  circles,  as  the  / A.  \ 

arcs  A B and  M N.  Similar  arcs  are  pro-  I /‘  x/  ‘ j I 

portionate  to  their  radii,  i.  e.  A B is  to  \ V **  J J 

MN  as  C A is  to  C M— Concentric  arcs  \ J 

are  those  that  have  the  same  centre  drawn 
from  different  radii,  as  the  arcs  A B and  M N having  the 
same  centre,  C. 


Arc  (Astron.)  is  differently  named,  according  to  the  eirde 


• 


ARC  ARC 


to  which  it  U applied,  as  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  by  which 
the  latitude,  &c.  is  measured,  an  arc  of  a parallel,  circle, 
&c. — Diurnal  arc,  that  part  of  a circle  parallel  to  the 
equator,  described  by  the  sun  in  his  course  from  his  rising 
to  his  setting,  in  distinction  from  his  nocturnal  arc,  which 
is  described  from  his  setting  to  his  rising. — sire  of  progres - 
sion  or  direction , an  arc  of  the  ecliptic,  which  a planet 
seems  to  describe  when  its  motion  is  direct,  or  according 
to  the  order  of  the  signs. — Arc.  of  retrogradatinn,  an  arc 
of  the  ecliptic,  described  by  a planet  white  it  is  retrograde, 
or  moving  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs. — Arc  between 
the  centres,  in  eclipses,  is  an  arc  passing  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth’s  shadow  perpendicular  to  the  moon's  orbit,  meet- 
ing her  centre  at  the  middle  of  an  eclipse. — Arc  of  vision, 
that  which  measures  the  sun’s  depth  below  the  horizon, 
when  a star,  before  hid  by  his  rays,  begins  to  appear  again. 
This  arc  varies  for  different  planets,  ns,  for  Mercury  10°, 
for  Venus  5,  Mars  Ilf,  Jupiter  10,  Saturn  11 ; for  a star 
of  the  first  magnitude  12°,  tor  one  of  the  second,  13,  Ac. 
It  will  sometimes  also  vary  for  the  same  planet.  Plot. 
Altnag.  1.  13,  c.  7;  Magus . Tkeor.  Planet.  1.  2,  c.  15; 
Kepler.  F.jtit . p 369 ; Picard.  L I , c.  32. 

A'RCA  (Cow.)  Ark-Shell;  a genus  of  unimuJs,  Class  Vermes , 
Order  Testa  era. 

Generic  Character.  Animal  a tethys ; shell  bivalve  equi- 
valve;  hinge  with  numerous  sharp  teeth,  alternately 
inserted  between  each  oilier. 

Species.  The  species  arc  divided  into— -Those  which  have 
their  margin  entire,  beaks  recurved,  as  Area  tortuosa , Sfc. 
— Those  which  have  their  beaks  inflected,  as  Area  Xote, 
Noah's  Ark,  &c.— Those  which  have  their  margin  ere-  * 
nate,  beaks  recurved,  as  Area  laclea,  Sfc. — Those  which 
have  their  margin  crenate  and  beaks  inflected,  as  Area 
undata. 

Arca  area  norum  (Alch.)  Mercurius  philosophorum . 

A rca  cyrogranhtca  ( Archecol ) a common  chest,  with  three 
locks  and  Keys,  kept  by  certain  Christians  and  Jews, 
wherein  all  mortgages,  &c.  belonging  to  the  latter  were 
kept  to  prevent  fraud,  by  order  of  Richard  I.  f loved.  Annal, 

ARCA'DE  (Archil.)  an  opening  in  the  wall  of  a building, 
formed  by  an  arch. 

ARCA'NSE  (Min)  Ochre. 

ARCA'NUM  (Alch.)  from  area  in  qua , qtur  clausa  sunt,  tula 
manent ; a name  for  chemical  preparations  kept  secret  by 
the  authors.  Paracelsus  describes  it  os  a principal  medium 
which  ought  to  be  investigated  by  experience. — Arcanum 
material e,  a specific  extract  more  nearly  allied  to  the  mat- 
ter of  the  body. — Arcanum  specificum,  an  extract  of  the 
interior  nature. — Arcanum  eoralinum,  the  red  precipitate 
of  mercury.— Arcanum  duplex,  or  duplicatum , a sort  of  suit 
from  the  distillation  of  double  Aqua  fortis,  the  Sulphate  of 
Pot-ash  in  modern  chemistry. — Arcanum  Jovis,  an  atnal- 
gania  of  tin  and  auicksilver  digested  in  nitre. — Arcanum 
tartari.  Acetate  of  Pot-ash. 

ARC  AT  A (A/ha.)  or  Arcote,  when  placed  at  a particular  | 
part,  signifies  it  must  be  played  with  the  arco. 

AHC-BOUTA'NT  (Archil.)  an  arched  buttress. 

ARCEUTHOS  (Hot.)  the  same  as  Junijyerus. 

ArRCH  (Grom.)  vide  Arc. 

Arch  (Archil.)  that  part  of  a building  which  derives  its  |j 
name  from  its  curved  figure.  The  parts  of  on  arch  are 
tlto  reins  or  springing  tends  by  which  it  is  supported.— The 
drift  or  push  of  an  arch  is  that  force  which  the  arch  ex- 
erts in  tne  whole  length  of  the  building.— Keystone  is  the 
middle  of  the  voussoir  immediately  over  the  centre  of  the 
arch. — Voussoirs,  the  archstones,  or  stones  which  immedi- 
ately form  the  arch. — Pitch,  the  perpendicular  height 
from  tile  spring  or  impost  to  the  keystone. — Jnlrados,  the 
under  sides  oF  the  voussoir,  in  distinction  from  the — Ex - 
trados,  or  upper  surface. — Springs ng  lines,  the  bounding 


lines  of  the  intrados/— Chord  or  Span,  that  line  which 
extends  from  the  springing  linn  on  one  side  of  the  arch  to 
that  on  the  opposite  side. — Vertex  or  Crown,  that  part  of 
the  intrados  most  remote  from  the  span. — Section,  that 
vertical  plane  figuro  contained  by  the  span  and  the  intra- 
dos.— Haunches  or  Flanks,  the  curved  parts  on  the  top  of 
the  section,  between  the  crown  add  each  extremity  of  the 
spanning  line,  [vide  Bridge ] 

Arches  are  vuriously  named,  according  to  the  figure  of  the 
section,  as  circular,  elliptical , cycloidal,  &c .—Circular 
arches  are  distinguished  into  perfect  and  imperfect. — 
Perfect  arches  form  an  exact  semicircle  : they  are  culled 
by  the  French  arcs  en  plein  centre. — Imperfect  or  di- 
minished arches  do  not  form  an  exact  semicircle.  They 
are,  moreover,  distinguished  into — Scheme  or  Skene 
arches,  which  are  flut  arches. — Pointed  arches,  otherwise 
called  Gothic,  or  by  the  Italians  arches  di  terzo  et  di  quarto 
acuta,  i.  e.  of  the  third  and  fourth  point ; because  they 
consist  of  two  arcs  of  a circle  meeting  in  on  angle  at 
tlie  top,  and  drawn  from  the  division  of  a chord  into  three 
or  more  points  at  pleasure. — Strait  arches,  those  which 
have  their  upper  and  under  edges  parallel  strait  lines  in- 
stead of  a curve. — Arch  of  Equilibrium,  is  that  which  is  in 
equilibrium  in  all  its  parts,  having  no  tendency  to  break 
in  one  part  more  than  another,  (vide  Bridge) 

Arch  (Gram.)  in  composition,  signifies  chief,  from 
priticeps,  as  Archbishop,  Archduke,  &c. 

Arc »i  (Mus.)  a curve  formerly  placed  over  a bass  note, 
to  signify  that  it  was  accompanied  with  the  imperfect 
fifth. 

Arch  (Hot.)  fornix,  n small  elongation  of  the  corolla,  which 
commonly  covers  the  stamina,  or  is  situated  ut  the 
aperture  of  the  corolla,  as  in  Symphytum  officinale,  or 
Godfrey. 

Arch  (Her.)  arches  are  borne  in  coat  armour,  ( zSRT 
as  in  the  annexed  figure.  “ He  benreth  gules  J yf  *-L; 
three  single  arches,  their  capitals  and  pedes-  I1-*  ** 

tals  or,  by  the  name  of  Arches.' ’ These  are 
supposed  to  be  arches  of  a bridge.  I jJ 

ARCH.EO’LOGY,  from  ancient,  and 

doctrine ; the  science  which  treats  of  antiquities  in 
general.  The  term  is  now  particularly  applied  to  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  Middle  Ages. 

ARCHJERE'SII  ( Chron.)  the  same  as  Annrchi. 

ARCllA'LTES  (Alch.)  the  pillars  of  the  earth,  supported 
by  the  power  of  God  only. 

AllCHA'NGEL  (Bibl.)  Archangel  ns,  ufzmyyt**,  princept 
angelorum,  the  prince  of  angels,  as  Michael  is  called. 

Archangel  (Zfo<.)  the  ArchangAica  and  iMmium  of  Lin- 
naeus.—Baum-leaved  Archangel,  the  Meliltis  melissaphy - 
lum,  of  Linnaeus. — Yellow-leaved  Archangel,  the  Galeopsie 
galcobdalon. 

AllCHBPSHOP  (Ecc.)  a rchiepi scopus , princeps 

episcoporum  ; the  chief  prelate,  having  an  authority  over 
other  bishops. 

ARC  11  BUTLER  (Polit.)  one  of  the  great  officers  at  the 
court  of  the  German  emperor,  who  presents  the  cup  to 
him  on  solemn  occasions. 

ARCHDA'PIFER  t/lni.)  the  chief  sewer;  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal officer*  of  tlie  Germanic  empire  belonging  to  the 
Count  Palatine, 

ARCHDEA'CON  (Ecc.)  archdeaconus,  a substi- 

tute for  the  bishop,  who  has  it  superintendant  power  over 
the  clergy  within  his  district.  — Archdeacon's  Court,  an 
| inferior  court  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archdeacon. 

| ARCHDU'KE  (Polit.)  one  having  a pre-eminence  over 
other  dukes. 

i Archduke's  crovm  (Her.)  closed  at  the  top  by  a scarlet 
j cap,  and  encompassed  with  a circle  of  gold. 

. A'RCHE  (Med.)  *f&>  indium,  the  first  attack  of  a disorder, 
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ARCHED  buttresses  ( Archit ,)  or  Arch-butments,  otherwise 
called  Jlyiug  butirecses;  props,  in  the  form  of  an  arch, 
which  are  employed  in  socrea  edifices,  of  the  pointed  style, 
for  sustaining  the  vaults  of  the  nave, 

Ahciikd  tegi f ( Vet.)  the  defect  of  a horse  who  has  his  knees 
bent  archwise.  This  relates  to  the  fore  quarters,  and  hap- 
pens to  such  horses  as  are  spoiled  by  travelling. 

Arched  (But.)  the  same  as  Vaulted, 

AKCHEGONOS  morbus  (Med.)  the  same  as  A cut  us  morbus. 

ARCHE'ION  (Ant.)  which  is  rendered  in  the  Latin 

sum  mum  temjdum,  a particular  part  of  the  temple,  which 
served  as  a repository  or  treasury  for  any  thing  that  was 
valuable,  whether  of  public  or  private  property  ; whence 
also  the  epithets  given  to  it  by  Pollux,  t+»ymXtTX*T*  wol- 
x '*>*"  This  place,  according  to  Suidas,  was 

likewise  employed  as  a judgment  hall.  Poll.  Onom.  1.  1, 
c.  23  ; Suidas  / Bud.  in  Pandect . p.  245. 

ARCHE'NDA  (Med.)  a powder  prepared  from  the  Alcanna. 

ARCHER  (Ast.)  the  constellation  named  Sagittarius. 

ARCHERY  (Law)  an  ancient  service  of  keeping  a bow  for 
the  use  of  the  lord  to  defend  his  castle.  Co.  Lit.  sect.  157. 

Archery,  the  art  of  shooting  with  the  bow.  This  art  was 
learnt  by  means  of  pricking , i.  e.  shooting  at  a mark  or 
butt,  called  a popinmoye  or  popinjay,  because  it  was 
made  in  the  shape  of  a parrot. 

Bows  were  called,  as  to  their  shape,  long-bows  or  cross- 
botes  • as  to  their  quality  and  materials,  steel-bows,  yew- 
bows,  and.  livery-lows , a coarse  sort  of  bow. — Cross- 
bows were  of  two  kinds,  called  latches  and  prodds.— 
Those  who  used  the  long-bow  were  called  archers,  in 
distinction  from  the  cross-bowmen,  who  were  so  denomi- 
nated from  their  use  of  the  cross-bow;  both  of  whom 
were  employed  in  the  English  army  long  after  the  intro- 
duction of  hre  arms. 

The  Aow  consisted  of  the  stave,  or  straight  wooden  part ; 
the  arch  which  was  to  be  bent ; the  string  by  which  it 
was  bent;  and  the  nook , or  nw/,  in  which  the  string  was 
fixed.  Bow-staves  were  made  either  of  steel  or  wood  ; 
the  latter  either  of  yew,  ash,  or  elm,  of  which  the  first 
was  reckoned  the  best.  The  smaller  bows  were  bent  by 
means  of  an  instrument  called  a goat’s  foot , and  the  long 
bows  either  by  the  help  of  a stirrup,  or  a machine  called 
a moult  net.  Cross-bows  discharged  not  only  arrows  but 
also  darts,  called  quarreaux  or  quarrels,  stones,  leaden- 
balls,  Sec. 

Arrows  were  reckoned  in  garbs , sheaves,  or  bundles,  each 
sheaf  consisting  of  twenty -four  arrows.  Their  heads 
were  made  of  the  best  iron  pointed  with  steel,  which 
were  mostly  barbed  and  feathered ; some  were  likewise 
acerata , that  is,  sharpened,  or  non  acerata,  that  is,  blunt. 
The  arrows  were  carried  in  a quiver  or  case,  and  those 
who  used  them  were  obliged  to  have  a bracer  or  piece 
of  leather,  on  which  the  bow-string  rested;  shooting 
gloves , to  protect  the  fingers ; and  sharp-pointed  stakes 
which  served  as  a defence  against  the  cavalry  in  the 
day  of  battle.  Those  who  manufactured  the  bows  were 
called  bowyers ; those  who  made  the  arrows  and  quar- 
rels were  Jlet chert  f and  those  who  made  the  arrow- 
heads were  termed  arrow-head-makers. 

ARCHES  (Archit.)  vide  Arch • 

Arches  (Her.)  a sort  of  canting  or  allusive  arms ; a & three 
arches  for  a person  named  Arches,  [vide  Arch ] 

Arches,  Court  of  (Law)  the  most  ancient  consistory  be- 
longing to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  the  determi- 
nation of  ecclesiastical  matters.  It  was  so  called  from  the 
church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  i.  e.  de  Arcubus. — Dean  of 
Arches,  the  chief  judge  of  this  court,  who  has  also  a pecu- 
liar jurisdiction  over  thirteen  parishes  in  London.  4 Inst. 
337,  Ac. 

ARCHET  (il/us.)  the  same  as  Arco. 


ARCHETYPE  (Paint.)  Archetypum,  ifzlrvrtr,  from 
principium,  and  run*,  fgvra,  a figure;  the  original  of  a 
picture  or  drawing. 

Archetype  (Com.)  the  original  standard  for  the  Weights 
kept  at  the  mint. 

ARCHE'US  (Alch ) the  power  or  principle  in  nature, 
which,  according  to  Paracelsus,  disposes  and  orders  all 
matter  according  to  its  form.  Tim  Archams,  or  primutu 
mobile,  in  animal  bodies  is  in  the  stomach. 

ARCHEZO'STIS  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Bryonia  alba. 

ARCHIACp»LUTHUS  (Ece.)  the  chief  of  the  acolythi  or 
ministers  in  cathedral  churches. 

ARCHIA*TER  (Med.)  from  «*»£*<,  chief,  and 

physician ; a physician  to  the  prince,  according  to  Mcr- 
curialis,  Casaubon,  and  Vossius ; or  the  prince  of  phy- 
sicians ; or,  which  is  more  probable,  it  signifies  both. 

ARCHIEPI'SCOPAL  (Ecc.)  belonging  to  an  archbishop. 

ARCIIIGERO’NTES  (Ant.)  principes  seniorum, 

the  overseers  of  the  king's  household.  Hottom. 

AllCHIGRA'MMATEUS  (Ant.)  sc  riba  rum 

pnfectus , the  principal  secretary. 

ARCHIGUBERNUS  (Ant.)  or  Archigubernator , i.  e.  gu- 
bernatorum  princeps , five  classis  prcefectus,  the  admiral  of 
a squadron.  Diodor.  1.  20. 

ARCHIL  (Cow.)  a dye  made  of  the  Lichen  roccella. 

ARCHILO'CHIAN  verse  (Poet.)  Archilochium  Carmen,  a 
verse  so  called  from  the  poet  Archilochus,  of  which  there 
were  different  kinds,  aa  the  Iambic  trimeter  catalectic , which 
consists  of  five  feet ; the  lambic  dimeter  hypermeter , i.  e. 
Iambic  dimeter,  with  an  additional  syllable  at  the  end,  Arc. 

ARCHIMAGIA  (Alch.)  Chemistry;  or  the  art  of  making 
gold  and  silver. 

A'ltCHlMAGIRUS  (Ant.)  head  cook. 

ARCHIMANDRITE  (Ecc.)  another  name  for  Abbot. 

ARCHl'Ml A (Alch.)  the  art  of  changing  imperfect  metals 
into  those  that  are  perfect. 

ARCHISTRATE'GUS  (Ant.)  from  »tz«,  chief,  and  rp«re- 
y*,  a leader ; the  chief  leader  or  generalissimo  of  an  army. 

ARCHITECT  (Ant.)  from  the  chief,  and 

rtxrwf,  a workman,  Architect ; a master  builder,  or  a per- 
son skilled  in  architecture. 

ARCHITECTONICE,  vide  Architecture. 

ARCHITECTONIC  nature  (MM.)  the  same  as  Palastic 
Nature . 

ARCHITECTURE,  Architectura,  ^rurmn,  from  kfzm, 
the  chief,  and  «*«»/*,  building ; the  art  of  building  any  edi- 
fice. It  is  divided  into  civil,  military,  and  naval  architec- 
ture. CiwV  architecture  is  applied  to  the  erection  of  build- 
ings for  the  purposes  of  civil  life.  Military  architecture 
is  the  art  of  erecting  places  for  the  purposes  of  security 
against  the  attacks  of  an  enemv.  Naval  architecture  is 
the  art  of  constructing  ships.  The  two  last  branches  of 
architecture  are  treated  of  under  the  heads  of  Fortification 
and  Ship-building.  Civil  Architecture  is  again  divided 
into  theoretical  and  practical  architecture.  Theoretical 
architecture  comprehends  those  rules  of  science,  the  appli- 
cation of  which  gives  stability  and  beauty  to  every  edifice. 
It  is  therefore  mostly  employed  about  the  exterior  and 
decorative  parts  of  buildings.  Practical  architecture  is 
mostly  concerned  with  the  operative  part  of  erecting  an 
edifice;  and  is  consequently  more  employed  about  the 
interior  economy.  The  theory  of  architecture  is  properly 
architecture  so  called : the  practical  part  is  mostly  called 
Budding,  and  may  be  found  treated  of  under  that  head. 
Architecture , according  to  Vitruvius,  comprehends,  ordi - 
natio , in  Greek,  v«£*<.  Order;  dispositio,  /««# *ch;  euri- 
thymta,  Proportion ; symmetric,  Symmetry ; decor.  Pro- 
priety; distributio , Distribution;  which  four  are  com- 
prehended under  the  Greek  name  Mmfslm. — Ordination 
is  the  modification  of  all  the  members,  or  parts,  to  the 
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whole  work . — Disposition  is  the  adaptation,  or  apt  col- 
location, of  things  for  producing  a suitable  composition 
or  combination.  The  different  kinds  of  disposition  are 
iconography,  or  the  drawing  of  geometrical  plans;  or- 
thography, or  the  taking  of  elevations;  and  tcenography , 
or  the  drawing  of  those  plans  in  perspective. — Euhthmy 
is  the  harmonious  correspondence  of  the  parts  with  one 
another,  in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. — Symmetry 
is  the  proportion  of  one  member  to  another,  or  to  the 
whole. — Propriety  is  the  suitableness  of  the  building  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  all  other  rela- 
tive circumstances. — Distribution  is  the  arrangement  of 
the  work  according  to  the  nature  of  the  situation,  the 
materials,  and  the  like. 

The  principal  parts  of  a building  on  which  the  skill  of  an 
architect  is  displayed,  are  beginning  from  the  founda- 
tion upwards,  as  follows : namely,  the  pedestal,  column, 
architrave,  arches,  pediments,  mouldings,  and  orna- 
ments. 

Pedestal. 

The  pedestal,  called  by  Vitruvius,  stylobates,  serves  as  a 
foot  to  the  column  which  rests  upon  it.  The  principal 
parts  of  the  pedestal  are  three,  namely — Basis,  the 
Base,  which  is  the  foot  of  the  pedestal. — Die,  a square 
trunk,  which  forms  the  body. — Corona , the  cornice, 
which  serves  for  the  head.  Tne  different  sorts  of  pedes- 
tals arc  as  follow  : namely,  the — Tuscan,  Doric , Ionic, 
Corinthian,  and  Composite  pedestals , which  belong  to 
the  five  orders,  [vide  Plate  9 and  10.] — Square  pe- 
destal, one  whose  height  and  width  arc  equal. — Double 
pedestal , that  which  supports  two  columns. — Continued 
pedestal , that  which  supports  a row  of  columns. 

Columns. 

The  Column,  columna,  in  Greek,  the  cylindrical 

body,  which  serves  as  the  chief  support  and  ornament 
of  a building.  The  column  consists  of  three  principal 
parts,  namely,  the — Basis , which  is  the  lowest  part. — 
Frustum,  the  Fust  or  ShaA,  which  is  the  body ; and — 
Capitula,  the  Capital. 

Columns  ore  of  different  kinds,  according  to  their  propor- 
tions, as  the  Doric , Ionic , Corinthian , Tuscan,  and 
Composite  columns,  of  which  more  may  be  seen  under 
the  head  of  Orders. — According  to  their  materials,  as 
moulded,  fusible,  transparent,  scagliola , and  masonic  co- 
lumns.— According  to  their  construction  or  formation, 
as  columns  in  bands , or  tambours ; columns  in  trencheons , 
or  banded  columns  { attic,  conical,  conoidal,  cylindridal, 
cylindmidal , polygonal  columns. — According  to  the  de- 
coration of  their  shafts,  as  bark-formed , cabled,  caro- 
lyiic,  fitted,  twisted  columns. — According  to  their  dis- 
position, as  angular,  cantoned,  coupled , doubled.  See. 
[vide  Column] 

A pillar  b an  irregular  kind  of  column,  which  deviates 
from  the  iust  proportions  of  the  latter. — A pilaster  is  a 
small  kind  of  column  which  is  square  instead  of  being 
round : otherwbe  it  consists  of  the  same  parts  and  pro- 
portions. Pilasters  arc  mostly  employed  in  interior 
decorations,  because  they  occupy  less  space. — Attics 
are  a sort  of  pilasters  with  their  cornices,  wliich  are  em- 
employed  at  the  upper  extremity  of  a building.  They 
derive  their  name  from  the  Athenians,  by  whom  they 
were  first  used  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  roofs 
of  their  houses. 

Columns  arc  either  insulated,  i.  c.  stand  singly,  at  a dis- 
tance from  any  wall ; or  else  they  arc  engaged  and  stand 
near  a wall.  When  several  columna  stand  together  in 
one  building,  their  distance  from  each  other  is  called 
the  intercolumniation , which  is  of  different  kinds,  as  it 


was  distinguished  among  the  ancients  into  pyenostyle , 
when  the  columns  stood  thickly  together ; areostyle, 
when  they  were  at  a considerable  distance ; diastole , 
when  three  diameters  distant ; eustyle,  when  two  dia- 
meters and  a quarter,  which  was  reckoned  a happy 
medium  between  the  picnostyle  and  the  areostyle ; 
ty style,  when  the  columns  stood  thick,  but  not  so  thick 
as  the  pyenostyle.  When  a range  of  columns  support 
an  entablature,  this  b termed  a colonnade;  which  is 
dbtioguished  according  to  the  number  of  its  columns, 
into  tctrastylc , hexastyle , odoittfle , Ac. 

Entablature. 

The  entablature,  otherwbe  called  trabeation,  is  compre- 
hended by  Vitruvius  under  the  general  name  of  orna- 
ment. The  word  is  immediately  derived  from  the 
French,  which  is  formed  from  the  Latin,  tabulatum , a 
stage  or  story.  The  entablature  is  supported  by  the 
column,  ana  consuls  of  three  principal  divisions, 
namely — the  Architrave , in  Greek,  ’utiwAm*,  in  Latin, 
epistyuum,  the  epbtyle  or  beam,  which  rests  upon  the  ca- 
pitals of  the  columns. — Prize,  in  Greek,  in  Latin, 

xoophyrus,  which  is  formed  by  the  cross  beams  that  sup- 
port tne  roof. — Cornice , in  Latin,  corona,  which  is  formed 
by  the  ends  of  the  timbers  of  the  roof. 

Arches. 

An  arch  is  a concave  structure,  raised  on  a mould,  called 
the  centering,  and  in  a curved  form,  serving  as  the 
inward  prop  of  some  superstructure.  The  supports  of 
an  arch  are  the  springing  walls  or  reins ; the  under  sur- 
face b the  inirados ; the  upper  surface  the  extrados  $ 
the  line  extending  from  one  rein  to  the  other  b the 
chord  or  span  ; the  most  remote  part  from  the  span  is 
the  vertex  or  crown  / the  curved  parts  on  each  side  the 
vertex  are  haunches,  or  flanks.  To  these  parts  may  be 
added  the — Archivault , or  contour  of  the  arch,  an  as- 
semblage of  mouldings  on  the  face  of  the  arch. — /my  ost, 
a capital  or  plinth  which  sustains  the  arch. — Piers,  the 
walls  which  support  the  arches  of  a bridge,  and  from 
which  they  spring,  as  bases  to  stand  upon. — Voussoirs, 
or  arch-stones,  the  stones  which  immediately  form  the 
arch  of  a bridge,  Ac.  That  which  b in  die  middle  is 
called  the  Keu-stone. 

Arches  are  employed  in  different  paita  of  large  buildings, 
and  arc  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  figure  of  die 
section ; as  semicircular,  elliptical,  scheme,  pointed,  ram- 
pant, extradossed,  perfect,  imperfect , surpassed,  dimin- 
ished, horse  shoe,  surmounted,  Ac.  When  employed  as 
props  to  buildings,  they  are  called  arc-boutants , ovfy- 
tng  buttresses  ; when  in  the  interior  of  buildings  to  form 
the  ceiling,  they  are  termed  vaults.  When  several 
arches  stand  together,  they  form  a range  which  b 
called  an  arcade,  [vide  Arch  and  Building] 

Pediments. 

A Pediment  is  a kind  of  low  pinnacle,  called,  in  French, 
fronton , and,  in  Latin,  fasligium,  which  serves  as  a crown- 
ing to  porticoes,  or  to  finish  a frontispiece.  Its  area  is 
called  the  tympan  ; and  its  figure  is  commonly  triangu- 
lar, but  sometimes  circular;  in  the  former  case  it  is 
termed  a pointed  pediment. 

Mouldings. 

A moulding  is  any  projection  from  the  naked  part  of  a wall, 
column,  Ac.  which  serves  as  a decoration,  either  singly, 
or  when  brought  together  into  an  assemblage.  Mould- 
ings ore  of  different  kinds,  as  follows ; namely, — Fillet, 
a small  square  moulding  that  separates  the  larger  mould- 
ings. The  fillets  in  o Doric  architrave  are  each  colled  a 


a 
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regala. — Annulet,  a narrow  flat  moulding  in  different 
parts  of  a column. — Plinth,  a flat  square  member,  re- 
sembling a brick  or  tile,  which  serves  os  a support  to 
the  base  of  the  column  or  pedestal. — Cavetlo,  a concave 
moulding  in  the  pedestal  and  entablature,  which  is  recta, 
when  in  its  natural  position,  and  reversa  when  turned 
upside  down. — Ovnlo,  or  quarter  round,  a convex  mould- 
ing, the  reverse  of  the  cavetto.— Cyma,  or  ogee,  a wave- 
like  moulding,  which  is  cither  recta  or  reversa. — Torus, 
a large  round  moulding  in  the  bases  of  the  columns. — 
Astragal,  a small  round  moulding,  like  the  torus , encom- 
passing the  shad  of  a column. — Head,  a small  round 
moulding,  like  a bead  in  different  parts  of  the  column. — 
Scotia,  a hollow  obscure  moulding  of  the  base. — Apo - 
phygr,  or  scape , a moulding,  partly  concave  and  partly 
straight,  which  joins  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  to  the  base ; 
also  the  top  of  the  shad  to  the  fillet  under  the  astragal. 
— Frize,  or  hypotrachelion , a flat  member  on  the  capital 
of  a column. — Volute,  a spiral  or  scroll  of  the  capital. 
— Dell  of  a capital,  that  part  under  the  abacus  which 
contains  the  caulicles,  leaves,  scrolls.  Sec. — Abacus,  u 
square  table  on  the  upper  part  of  the  capital  of  a column. 
— Facia,  or  fascia.  Face  or  Platband,  a flat  member  of 
the  architrave. — Guttee,  an  ornament  in  the  shape  of 
drops  under  the  triglyphs  of  the  frize. — Tania,  a small 
square  fillet  above  the  gutUe. — TriglyjJit,  ornamental 
tablets  in  the  frize  of  the  entablature. — Metopr,  the 
square  interval  between  the  triglvphs.—  Consoles,  or 
brackets,  with  scrolled  ends  for  the  support  of  the  cor- 
nice.— Soffit,  or  larmier , the  eaves  or  drip  of  the  cor- 
nice.— Motlilliont,  or  mutules,  projecting  bodies  under 
the  soffits,  resembling  inverted  consoles. — Dentils,  or- 
naments in  the  cornice  shaped  like  teeth,  and  placed 
in  a square  moulding,  called  denticle,  [vide  Piute  9 
and  1 1 ] 

The  proportions  of  these  several  parts  to  each  other  are 
regulated  by  a given  rule  or  measure,  called  a module, 
for  which  the  diameter  or  semidiametcr  of  the  bottom 
of  the  column  is  commonly  taken,  which  is  subdivided 
into  sixty  parts,  called  minutes. 

Ornaments. 

Ornaments  comprehend  all  the  sculpture,  or  carved  work, 
with  which  any  piece  of  architecture  is  decorated,  and 
derive  their  names  from  the  figure  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  represent,  a * foliage,  roses , egg,  egg  and  anchor, 
festoons,  fretwork,  and  the  like,  [vide  Plate  11]  The 
disposition  of  the  several  members  in  a column  consti- 
tutes what  is  termed  an  order,  which,  os  far  as  respects 
the  use  of  the  arch  in  modern  times,  has  been  termed 
a style  of  Architecture. 

Orders  and  Styles. 

There  arc  five  principal  orders  among  the  ancients,  three 
of  which  are  Grecian,  and  two  Homan  ; namely,  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Tuscan,  and  Composite. 

The  Doric  Order,  the  most  ancient  of  all,  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Dorus  after  the  proportions  of  a man's  1 
body,  making  the  thickness  of  the  shaft,  at  the  base  of  the  i 
column,  equal  to  the  sixth  part  of  the  height,  including  | 
the  capital.  Tills  order  is  now  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Grecian  and  Roman  Doric  ; the  former  of  which 
is  the  original  model  of  that  style  of  architecture  drawn 
from  specimens  which  ore  extant  in  different  parts  of 
G reece ; the  latter,  which  is  but  an  imperfect  imitation 
of  the  Doric,  taken  principally  from  the  theatre  of 
Marcellinus,  at  Rome,  is  the  style  which  is  now  most 
commonly  known  by  that  name,  [vide  Plate  10] 

The  Ionic  Order,  so  called  from  Ionia,  where  it  had  its 
origin,  copied  the  gracefulness  of  women,  making  the 


thickness  of  the  column,  and  the  volutes  to  represent 
the  tresses  of  hair  falling  to  the  right  and  left,  [vide 
Plate  9 and  10] 

The  Corinthian  Order , called,  by  Scamozzi,  the  Virginal 
Order,  derived  its  name  from  a Corinthian  maid,  whose 
tomb  gave  rise  to  the  ornament  in  the  capital  of  this 
column,  which  rqiresents  the  flower  Acanthus.  The 
height  of  the  Corinthian  capitul  is  also  much  greater 
than  that  in  the  Ionic  Order,  so  ok  to  give  the  whole 
the  appearance  of  slender  delicacy,  [vide  Plate  JO] 

The  Tuscan  Order  derives  its  origin  and  name  from  Tus- 
cany, iu  Italy.  The  shuft  of  this  column  is  six  times 
the  diameter,  die  base  and  capital  each  half  a diameter, 
and,  consequently,  the  whole  height  seven  times  the 
diameter,  [vide  Plate  9 and  10] 

The  Comjtoiite  Order , so  called  because  it  is  composed 
of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  Orders,  is  of  Roman  ex- 
traction, and,  on  lhnt  -account,  called  likewise  the 
Roman,  or  Italian  Order . It  is  more  slender  than  the 
Corinthian,  the  column,  including  its  base  and  capital, 
being  ten  diameters  in  height,  [vide  Plate  9 and  10] 

There  were  other  styles  among’  the  ancients  which  have 
also  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Orders  ; namely, 
the— Attic  Order,  a name  sometimes  given  to  the  Attic 
pilasters  which  are  frequently  placed  at  the  top  of 
edifices  over  the  other  orders. — Persian,  or  Persic  Order , 
is  applied  to  the  statues  of  men,  which  serve  to  support 
the  entablature  in  the  place  of  columns.  It  is  so  culled 
because  the  figures  of  tl«e  Persian  captives,  taken  by 
the  Lacedemonians  in  their  war  with  the  Persiuus,  were 
employed  in  this  manner.  The  figures  themselves  were 
called  Persians,  or  Atlautides,  and  hy  the  Homans  Te- 
lamones.— The  Cari  iiic  Order  differs  from  the  preceding 
only  in  os  much  ns  the  statues  represented  women  in- 
stead of  nu  n.  being  the  figures  of  the  Caryatides,  or 
Carian  women,  who  were  taken  captives  by  thn  Athe- 
nians when  they  destroyed  the  city  of  the  Conans  after 
the  Persian  war.  Resides  the  Caryatides  iu»d  the  Per- 
sians, figures  were  sometime*  used  by  the  Homuns  for 
the  support  of  entablatures,  the  upper  part  of  which 
represented  the  bead  and  breast  of  a human  body,  and 
the  lower  the  inverted  frustum  of  a square  pyramid. 
They  were  called  Termini , because  they  were  used  hy 
the  ancients  as  boundaries,  and  were  made  to  represent 
the  god  Terminus.  Persian  figures  are  generally  charged 
with  a Doric  entablature ; the  Caryatides  with  an  Ionic, 
or  Corinthian  architrave  cornice ; and  the  Termini  with 
an  entablature  of  any  of  the  three  Grecian  orders. 

Styles  of  architecture  are  distinguished  by  the  different 
forms  of  the  arch,  os  orders  arc  by  that  of  the  column. 
The  two  principal  styles  which  are  now*  in  use  are  the 
Saxon  and  the  Gothic. — The  .Saxon  Style  is  character- 
ized by  its  semicircular  arches,  und  massive  columns. — 
The  Gothic  Style  is  otherwise  called  the  Pointed  Arch, 
in  Italian  di  terzo  and  Quarto  aento,  because  the  arch 
which  is  used  iu  this  style  meets  in  a sharp  point.  The 
Gothic  has  been,  moreover,  divided  into  the  Ample  and 
the  florid,  according  as  the  workmanship  was  more  or 
less  decorated.  The  florid  Gothic,  which  surpasses  the 
Grecian  architecture  in  grandeur  and  elegance,  is  parti- 
cularly chosen  for  sacred  edifices. 

Principal  Authors  on  Architecture. 

Vitruvius  44  Do  Architecture;”  Philandri , Barbari,  and 
Salmasii  “ Comiuentarii  in  Vitruvium ; ” Sir  Henry 
Wotton's  44  Elements  of  Architecture  Leo  Baptisfa  de 
Albertis  “ De  He  icdificatoriu  libri  decern  Palladio  **  De 
Arclutectura  libri  quatunr,”  and  44  De  Templis  Roma- 
nis;" Philibcrtis  dc  Lormc  “ De  Architecture  libri  no- 
vem;”  Vignola  44  Cour  d'  Architecture,”  &c. ; Scamozzi 
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u (Euvres  d* Architecture  ;**  Blondd  " Cursus  Arclii-J| 
tecturci”  Ferranti  11  Architecture  generate  du  Vitruvc 
reduite  en  Abregc,”  and  “ Ordommncc  dc  ciiiij  espccea 
de  Colomnes,”  &c. ; GoUmanni  u Troctatui  de  Stylo- 
metrii/*  Ac. 

Explanation  of  the  Plates . 

Plate  No.  I.  (9|— Meoiben  of  the  Pedestal,  Column*  and 
Entablature,  in  the  five  Orders. 

Tuscan  Order. 

Pedestal. — Base,  a , Plinth,  b,  List,  or  Fillet,  c,  Cnvelto 
re  verso. — Die,  or  Body. — Cornice,  d,  Cavttto,  i.  e.  Ca- 
vetto  recta ; Fillet,  r,  Hand. 

Column.  — Base.  /,  Plinth,  g,  Torus ; Fillet. — Shaft, 
h,  Apophyge,  or  Cincture,  arid  Body,  or  Diameter  be- 
low the  break ; Apophyge  and  Body  above : Fillet. 
it  Astragal. — Capital.  I,  Gorge,  Freeze,  or  Neck  of 
the  Capitol;  Fillet.  /,  Ovolo,  or  Echinus,  m,  Abacus, 

Entablature.  — Architrave.  n,  First,  or  small  Fascia. 
o.  Second,  or  large  Fascia;  List*  or  Band. — Frize , or 
Zophurus. — Cornice.  Cavetto ; Fillet ; Ovolo,  p,  Co- 
rona ; Fillet,  f,  Cun*  recta,  Cyiuatium,  or  ogee  ; Fillet. 

Doric  Order. 

Pedestal. — Base;  Plinth.  A,  Cima  reversa  ; Cavetto  re- 
versa. — Die,  or  Body. — Cornice;  Cavetto;  Ovolo;  Co- 
rona. 

Column.— Base  ; lower  Torus.  B,  Scotia ; upper  Torus. — 
Shaft,  Apophyge  aud  Body  below  llie  break ; Apo- 
nhyge  and  Body  above  ; A&iragul. — Capital ; Frize,  or 
Keck.  C,  Auuleta  ; Ovolo  ; Abacus  ; Cyrna  recta. 

Entablature. — Architrave ; first  Fascia;  second  Fascia. 
D,  Gutlac.  E,  TuMiia. — Prize . F,  Met  ops.  G.  Tri- 
glyphs.  H,  Cap  of  Tri glyphs ; Cavetto;  Ovolo.  I,  Mu- 
tulc.  K,  Cap  of  Mutule;  Corona;  Cinia  reversa; 
C'ima  recta. 

Ionic  Order. 

Pedestal. — Base;  Plinth:  Cima  reversa.  L,  Bead;  Ca- 
vetto.— Die. — Cornice ; Cavetto  ; Ovolo  and  Bead  ; Co- 
rona. 

Column.— Ba se  ; Plinth  ; lower  Torus  ; Scotia ; upper 
Torus. — Shaft ; Body  below:  Body  above,  with  Fluting. 

— Capital ; Astragal;  Ovolo.  M,  Volute;  Abacus. 

Entablature. — Architrave  ; first,  second,  and  third  Fascia ; 
Cima  reversa.  — Frize.  — Cornice  ; Cavetto ; Ovolo. 
N,  Modillions  ; Caps  ; Corona ; Cima  reversa. 

Corinthian  Order. 

Pedestal. — Base  ; Plinth ; Torus ; Cima  reversa  ; Cima 
recta. — Die.-— Cornice  ; Cima  recta ; Ovolo  ; Corona ; 
Cima  reversa. 

Column. — Base ; Plinth  ; lower  Torus ; Scotia ; upper 
Torua;  Bead, — Shajl ; Body  below*  above  with  Apo- 
phyges  : Astragal. — Capital.  O,  Bell  adorned  with  the 
leaves  of  the  Acanthus  j Abacus. 

Entablature. — Architrave  ; first*  second,  and  third  Fascia ; 
Cima  reversa.  — Frize. — Cornice ; Cima  reversa.  P, 
Dentils;  Ovolo;  Modillions  in  the  form  of  Consoles; 
Corona;  Cima  reversa;  Cima  recta. 

Composite  Order. 

Pedestal. — Base ; Plinth  ; Torus ; Cima  reversa ; Bead. — 
Die. — Cornice i Bead;  Cima  recta;  Corona;  Cima  re- 
versa. 

Column. — Base;  Plinth;  lower  Torus;  Scotia;  double 
Astragal;  Scotia;  upper  Torus;  Bead. — Shafts  Body 
below  and  above,  with  Apophyge*.  — Capital ; Bell 
adorned  with  the  leaves  of  the  Acanthus ; Astragal ; 
Ovolo;  Volute;  Abacus. 

Entablature. — Architrave  j first  and  second  Fascia  ; Cima 


reversa;  Cavetto.  — Frize.  — Cornice ; Cima  reversa; 
Modillions;  Corona;  Cima  reversa ; Cima  recta. 

Plate  No.  II.  (10.)— The  five  Orders  in  General. 
These  five  orders  are  collected  from  the  foregoing  pro- 
portions, allowing  their  several  heights  to  be  as  follow  : 
namely,  Tuscan , 10  modules,  45  minutes. — Rowan 
Doric,  12  modules,  20  minutes,  the  proportions  of  w hich 
may  be  compared  with  the  Grecian  Doric,  both  being 
of  the  same  altitude. — Ionic , la  modules,  31  minutes. 
— Corinthian,  14  modules,  12  minutes. — Composite, 
14  modules.  The  module  in  this  plate  is  marked  by  the 
figures  15,  14,  13,  Stc.  which  may  be  easily  reduced  to 
nnnutes  by  the  scale  laid  down. 

Hate  No.  III.  (11.) 

Ornaments.  A,  Eggs.  IS,  Channels.  C,  Foliage.  D,  Rose. 
E,  Festoon.  F,  Fretwork. — Mouldings.  G,  Torus. 

H,  Astragal.  I,  Cavetto.  K,  Ovolo.  L,  Scotia. 

M,  C ima  Recta.  N,  Cima  reversa.  O,  Apophyge. — 
P,  Doric  Iutcrcolumnintion.—  Q,  Corinthian  Capital. 
U,  Composite  Capital. 

I Abchitkctukk  (Per sped.)  a sort  of  building*  the  members 
: of  which  are  of  different  measures  and  modules,  and  di- 

minish in  proportion  to  their  distance  so  as  to  make  the 
! building  appear  longer  and  larger  to  the  view  than  it 
> really  is. 

| ARCHITRAVE  (Archil.)  a French  term,  from  *«•<,  chief, 

I and  trahs,  a beam  ; signifying  that  division  of  the  entabla- 
ture, which  rests  upon  the  column,  and  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  principal  beam  in  the  building ; whence  it 
bus  the  name,  in  English,  of  the  Reason- Piece,  or  Master- 
piece in  porticoes,  &c. ; the  Mantle-Piece  in  chimneys ; 
and  the  Hyperthyron  over  doors,  &c.  it  is  called'  in 
Greek  in f *>✓.««,  by  Vitruvius  eputylium,  the  Epistyle,  i.  e. 
tri  t«  fcto*,  upon  the  column,  because  it  rests  upou  the 
column.  Yitruv.  1.  3,  C.  3;  Pint,  in  Peric.;  Bald.  Lex. 
Vitruv. — Architrave  Cornice,  an  architrave  crowned  with 
a cornice. — Architrave  doors,  those  which  ltave  an  archi- 
trave on  tlie  jaunbs,  or  over  the  door  windows  ; on  die  cap- 
piece  if  straight ; and  on  the  arch  if  the  top  be  curved. — 
Architrave  1 cindau*  are  usually  an  ogee  raised  out  of  the 
solid  timber  with  a list  over  it ; but  sometimes  the  mould- 
ings are  struck  and  laid  on ; sometimes  cut  in  brick. 
ARCHPTRiCLINUS  (Ant.)  qni  paces!  triclinio , the  major 
domo,  or  steward  of  the  household.  Stuck,  de  Ant. 
Conviv.  1.  2,  c.  7. 

ARCH F VAULT  (Arch.)  or  Archivolt,  the  contour  of  an 
arch  or  a frame  set  off  with  mouldings  running  upon  the 
faces  of  the  arch-stones,  and  bearing  upon  the  imposts. 
ARCHIVES  ( Archaol .)  from  area,  a chest,  or  more  pro- 
bably from  <•?;&»’,  (lie  treasury  in  the  Greek  temples 
[vide  Archeion ] ; a place  where  the  records,  drc.  belonging 
to  the  crown  and  kingdom  are  kept ; the  office  of  the  rolls, 
Ac. ; also  the  rolls  themselves. 

A'KCII-LUTE  ( Mus.)  a theorbe,  or  large  lute,  [vide  Arci- 
lento ] 

A'RCHON  (Hist.)  the  chief  magistrate  of  Athens  ; the  office 
was  at  first  perpetual,  and  afterwards  annual.  Vet.  Pat . 
1.  1,  c.  2.  8 ; August,  de  Civ.  Dei.  1.  18,  c.  20. 
ARCHCKNTICKS  (Eor.)  heretics  who  held  that  Archangels 
created  die  world,  Sec.  They  were  a brunch  of  die  Valen- 
ti Dions.  Epiphan.  Hares.  40;  August.  Hares.  20;  Baron. 
Annul.  Ann.  19 5.  % 

ARCH  OPTOMA  (Med.)  a bearing  down  of  the  rectum. 
A'RCILEUTO  (Mus.)  Italian  for  an  archlute,  or  very  long 
lute  used  by  the  Italians  for  playing  a thorough  base. 
A'RCION  (not.)  or  Arcium.  [vide  ■Arctium') 
ARCITE'NENS  (Ast.)  another  name  for  Sagittarius.  Prise. 
A'RCO  (Afar.)  an  Italian  word  signifying  the  Arc  or  Bow,  with. 
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which  ihc  violin  and  other  string  instruments  arc  played. 
In  violin  music  it  denotes  that  the  bow  must  be  used  in- 
stead of  the  fingers. 

A'ltCOS  (CAewi.)  Burnt  Copper. 

AHCTATA  pars  [Med.)  the  part  compressed  or  closed  by 
a fibula. 

AHCTATIO  {Med.)  a constipation  of  the  intestines  from 
inflammation,  or  a preternatural  straightness  of  the  puden- 
dum mulicbre. 

ARCTIC  ( Astrol.)  ipniw,  from  the  bear;  an  opi-  j 

diet  for  what  lies  towards  the  North,  as  the  Arctic  circle,  | 
and  the  Arctic  Pole. — Arctic  circle,  one  of  the  lesser  ctr-  | 
clcs  of  the  sphere,  which  is  twenty-three  degrees  and  a half  | 
distant  from  the  North  Pole. — Arctic  Pole , the  same  as  the 
North  Pole.  Prod,  de  Splicer.  Cleom.  1.  1. 

A'RCTIZITE  {Min.)  a sort  of  stone  of  the  Feldspar  family. 
A’RCTOMYS  (Zool.)  Marmot,  a genus  of  animals;  Class 
Mammalia,  Order  Glim . 

Generic  ('haraciert.  Fore-teeth  wedged,  two  in  each  jaw. 
Grinders  upper  five  each  jaw ; leaver  four ; clavicles  per- 
fect. 

Species.  The  Arctomys  is  so  similar  to  the  mouse  that  it 
scarcely  deserves  to  be  reckoned  a distinct  genus.  The 
principal  species  are — Arctomys  Marmota , the  Marmot. 
— Arctomys  Dobac , le  Doback , the  Robac. — Arctomys 
citellux,  le  Zizel , the  Varigated  Marmot,  Ac. 
ARCIITO'PHYLAX  (Astron.)  the  Bear- Ward,  a name  for 
Bootes.  Aral,  de  Phoenom . Cic.  in  Aral. 

A'RCTOPUS  (lint.)  Bear’s-Foot;  a genus  of  plants; 

Class  ¥3  Polygamia . Order  3 Dioccia. 

Generic  Characters . Cal.  umbd  universal  long,  partial 
shorter ; perianth  five  parted. — Cor.  universal  uniform ; j 
proper  petals  five. — St  am  .Jilaments  five ; anthers  simple. 
— Pist.  germ  none  ; styles  two ; stigmas  simple. — Per.  ; 
abortive ; seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Arctopus  echinatus, 
Prickly  leaved  Arctopus,  a perennial,  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

A'UCTOS  [Astron.)  ip*T*  urut,  a name  for  the  two  Northern 
constellations,  namely,  the  Ursa  major  and  minor , which 
were  also  known  by  the  names  of  Hriiee  and  Cynosura , 
which  were  carefully  observed  by  the  sailors. 

A rat.  de  Apparent. 

*0»'  rii»  pit,  Mweupo  trtxXsn*  uAiWi 
TV  /’  Iri^i  F/Aj'm’. 

These  stars  never  set  to  us,  to  which  Virgil  and  others 
allude. 

Virg.  Georg.  1.  1 , v.  246. 

Antes,  Ootam  met uenta  tqnart  tingi. 

Ovid.  Fast.  1.  4. 

Em  dua i Antes,  quarum  Cyaesttrn  petatmr 
Sidanimt,  Htliem  Grain  carvta  natrt. 

Homer  speaks  of  Arctos  in  the  singular. 

Odyst.  I.  5,  v.  273. 

*ApKTwi*  w ui  A u. (*£*«,  iniAirii  mstk tsrm 
"Hr‘  «vr«  wir’ 

Oil  Z m *V‘  A tlTftee  i lsn*n*a. 

ARCTOSCOBOON  [Dot.)  Bear’s  Garlic. 
ARCTOSTA'PHYLOS  (Ho/.)  from  Zfmrst,  and  uva; 

because  it  is  cairn  by  bears ; a species  of  the  vaccinium  of 
Linnteus. 

ARUTOTHE'CA  (Ho/.)  the  Gorteria  rigens  and  the  Arctotis 
of  Linn .t us.  Rati  Hist.  Plant. 

ARCTOTIS  (Dot.) from  ursa,  the  bear;  because  of  its 

shagginess.  1.  A genius  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesis, 
Order  4 Polygamia  Secessana. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common  roundish. — Cor.  com- 
pound radiate. — Stasi.  JHamcnit  five ; anthers  cylindric. 


— Pi st.  germ  scarcely  visible;  style  cylindric;  stigma 
simple. — Per.  none;  calyx  unchanged;  seeds , in  the 
hermaphrodites,  none — in  the  females,  solitary ; recep- 
tacle villose  or  chaffy. 

Species,  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the  Arctotis  calendu- 
lacea  serrata,  Sfc. ; biennials,  as  the  Arctotis  grandifolia, 
Sfc. ; perennials,  us  Arctotis  tenui/blia,  argentea , Sfc. ; 
shrubs,  os  Arctotis  angustijblia  aspera,  Sfc.  Linn.  Spec. 
Plant, 

Arctotis  is  also  the  Gorteria  rigens  of  Linmcus. 
AKCTU'RA  ( Med.)  inflammation  of  the  finger  or  the  toe, 
from  the  curvature  of  the  nail.  Linn. 

ARCTU'RUS  (Astron.)  a star  of  the  first  magni- 

tude in  the  tail  of  the  bear,  which  Erotian  makes  to 
signify  the  same  as  Archtophylax , i.  e.  the  keeper  of  the 
bear,  because  keepers  were  called  iTp*» ; but  others  derive 
it  from  the  hear,  and  *(«,  a tail.  This  star  is  called 

by  Homer  ; by  Pliny  gladius  aul  pugio  Dootis  ; by 

Isidore  arcluzona  ; in  the  Arabic  aikamauz,  A rat  us  dis- 
tinguishes it  for  its  brightness. 

Phanom . v.  93. 

KVi  rZt  iri  A 

*E{  ‘AfxrifSi  ihlrr it*i  faJii 

which  is  rendered  by  Cicero, 

tfuie  aulem  tubtrr  prrrvrdia  fins  lidltur 
SttUa  mueans  radtu  rnnturvi  mmma  dan. 

So  Manilius  Astron.  1.  5,  ▼.  351. 

Same  mbit  Ardtensnt,  ettfat  pars  q*i*U  niUntam 
Ant*  rum  asUndti  pent*. 

It  was  the  portendcr  of  storms,  according  to  Plautus  and 
others. 

Plaut.  in  Rudcnt. 

.IrrJiinu  signum  sum  omnium  quam  aeorritnum 
Vehnmni  sum  nun  cn wiar,  mim  ottido  vehement  tor, 

Virg.  £n.  1.  1,  v.  743. 

- Unde  timber  et  ignat, 

Antvntm  plutiaupu  Ilyada,  gamnaqu*  f names. 

Hor.  Cam*.  U 3,  od.  1,  v.  27. 

See  htru  .Irctvri  enlnlii 
1 Impetus. 

Virgil  recommends  ploughing  barren  lands  at  the  rising  of 
A returns. 

Virg.  Geor.  1. 1,  v.  67. 

At  *»  non  fturit  teUua  fatmmda  «u&  rpttim 
Am  urum  Uhui  tat  rrit  tuspamUrt  mica. 

According  to  Pliny  it  rose  on  the  12th,  and  according  to 
Columella  on  the  5th  of  September ; but  now  it  rises  as 
late  as  October.  Hippocrat.  Epidem.  1.  1;  Ilipparch.  in 
Aral. ; Plin.  1.  6,  c.  23  ; Ptolcm.  de  Apparent ; Erotian. 
Lex  Hippocrat .;  Uesychius ; Suidas. 

Arcturus  verbascum  (Dot.)  a species  of  the  Celsia  of  Lin- 
. ntrus. 

ARCUA'LIA  ossa  (Anat.)  the  bones  of  the  Sinciput,  or  the 
temple  bones. 

AKCUA'LIS  sutura  (Anat.)  another  name  for  the  Sutura 
coronalis,  from  its  bow-like  shape. 

ARCUATIO  (Med.)  Arcuation;  a gibbosity  of  the  fora 
parts,  with  a curvation  of  the  bone  of  the  sternum  of  the 
tibia,  or  dorsal  vertebr*. 

ARCUATION  ( Hort.)  the  raising  of  plants  by  layers. 
ARCUATUS  morbus  (Med.)  the  same  as  Icterus. 
Arcuatus  (Dot.)  bent  like  a bow. 

AltCUBALI'STA  (yfs/.)  from  arcus,  a bow,  and  to 

cast ; a cross  bow,  which  has  been  contracted  into  arbalist. 
ARCU'L./E  (Anat.)  matbJlt,  the  caverns  or  orbits  of  the  eyes. 
Ruf.  Epkes.  Appdl.  Part . Auma*.  Corp.  1. 8,  c.  1. 
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A'RCUS  (Ntnnu.)  the  Bow;  was  the  symbol  of  many  cities* 
in  honour  of  Diana,  as  on  the  annexed 
figure*  which  represents  the  reverse  of  a 
medal  of  Agrippina,  struck  by  the  Acmo- 
nians;  |the  inscription  EFTl  2EPOTI- 
NIOT  KAniTDNOS  KAI  IOTAIA5 
2E0TPA2  AKMONEDN,  l e.  sub 
Serotinio  Ca  pi  tone  ei  Julia  Severd  Acvto- 
niensium . Sometimes  Apollo  is  also  represented  with  hi* 
bow  bent  ready  to  shoot  the  serpent.  Python, 
m in  the  annexed  figure,  which  represents  a 
coin  of  iEgina,  bearing  the  inscription 
AiriNH,  Arina.  Vaillant.  Nttmis.  Greet . 

Pcller.  Hec.  de  Med. — Arcus  triumphalis,  the 
Triumphal  Arch,  is  represented  on  the  coins 
of  several  emperors,  commemorative  of  their  victories,  as 
in  the  annexed  figure,  representing  a coin 
of  Augustus  Caesar,  on  which  an  eques-  ^ 
trian  statue*  by  the  side  of  the  triumphal  {?-*'  \ 

arch,  the  inscription  S.  P.  Q.  R.  IMP- 
CAES.  Triumplial  arches  are  represented 
on  the  coins  of  Drusus,  Claudius*  Nero,  • 

Galba*  Titus,  Domitian,  Trajan,  Antoni- 
nus,  M.  Aurelius,  L.  Verus,  Qallienus,  and  Postumus, 
sen.  Gollx.  Num.  Aug.  Cat.;  VaiUant.  \um.  Imp . Horn.; 
Tristan.  Comment.  Hist  or.  vol.  i. ; MordL  Tamil.  Pom- 
peian. ; Beg.  Thes.  Brand,  tom.  ii. 

A'RDABAR  (Cform.)  a sort  of  arum. 

A'RDAS  (C&em.)  sordes  or  filth. 

ARDA'SSINE  (Com.)  a sort  of  Persian  silk  of  the  finer  kind. 

ARDE'A  (Or.)  a sort  of  water-fowl  of  the  heron  tribe;  so 
called  from  the  loftiness  of  its  flight,  to  which  Virgil  alludes  . 
Virg.  Georg.  1,  1,  v*  363. 

Jn  yuatjUie* ; KP<a*fut  paJmitt 

Jhntrit,  atqiu  altam  tujrra  voUt  Anita  nttfan. 

Ardea,  in  the  Linncan  system,  a genus  of  birds,  in  the 
Order  GralUe. 

Generic  Characters . Bill  straight,  long,  pointed, — Nos- 
trils linear. — Tongue  sharp. — Feet  four-toed  cleft. 

Species . The  species  an*  distinguished  by  the  English 
names  of  the  Crane,  the  Stork,  the  Heron,  and  the 
Bittern,  as — Arden  grus,  in  French,  le  Grue,  the  Gm 
or  Grua  of  Aldrovandus,  the  Common  Crane,  having  its 
head  bald. — Arden  dam  in,  in  French,  le  Cicogne,  the 
Stork,  having  its  orbits  naked. — Ardea  major , or  cinerea , 
the  Heron  cendre  of  Belon,  and  Heron  hunt  of  Brisson, 
the  Heronshaw  or  Common  Heron. — Ardea  alba,  in 
French,  le  Heron  blnnc,  the  White  Heron. — Ardea  Gar- 
zetta , in  French,  f Aigrette,  the  Egret,  or  Dwarf  Heron. 
-—Arden  nyctocorax,  or  grisea,  in  French,  le  Heron  gris , 
or  Bithreau,  the  Night  Heron. — Ardea  comat  a,  the 
Cancrqfagus  Intent  of  Brisson,  in  French,  Crobier  de 
Mahon,  the  Squacco  of  Ray,  the  Squacco  Heron. — 
Ardea  ttellaris,  or  Botaurus,  in  Freocn,  le  Butor,  the 
Trombone , or  Ttrrrabuso  of  Aldrovandus,  the  Bittour, 
Miredrura,  or  Bittern.. — Ardea  mmuta , or  Ardcola,  in 
French,  le  BUmgios,  the  Little  Bittern  Heron. 

A'RDENS'/fefrru  (Med.)  an  ardent  or  burning  fever ; 

a species  of  tertian  remittent- 

AUDENT  spirits  ( Chem .)  distilled  spirits,  which  will  take 
fire,  and  bum  as  spirits  of  wine,  Ac. 

ARDE'NTES  papula  (Med.)  the  same  as  Ecbrasmata. 

AUDE'NTIA  (Mad.)  things  unfit  to  be  eaten  and  drank, 
being  subject  to  combustion,  as  amber,  turpentine,  and  the 

A'RDEOL  A (Or.)  dim.  of  ardea , a little  heron ; the  Ardea 
minuta  of  Linnarua. 

A'RDERS  (Agric.)  the  fallowings  or  ploughings  of  grounds. 


ARDE'SIA  (Min*)  a genus  of  Argillaceous  earths,  consist- 
ing of  alumina  and  silica,  with  some  oxyde  of  iron  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  petroleum. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are — Ardesia  namcula,  or 
Schist  us  scriptura  alba , Novaculite,  Turkey  Hone,  or 
Whetstone. — Ardesia  tobularis , Schist  us  tabular  is,  or 
Schist  us  subtilior  niger. — Ardesia  tegularis , Schist  us  Ar- 
desia, or  Schist  us  du/us,  Argillite,  Argillaceous  Schbtus, 
Slate,  Ac. 

ARDPSIA  (Bat.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentandrus, 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  acute. — Pjst. 
germ  superior ; style  subulate ; stigma  simple. — Per. 
berry  roundish  ; seed  single. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  and  natives  of 
the  Indies,  as  Ardisia  eseelsa , zeylanica,  Ac. 

A'RDOR  (Med.)  an  intense  heat  in  the  body. — Ardor  urina, 
vide  Dysuria. — Ardor  ventriculi,  vide  Cardialgia. 
ARDUl'NA  (Bo/.)  from  Pietro  Ardium  of  Padua;  a genus 
of  plants,  Class  5 Pentandria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters,  Cal.  perianth  five-parted.— Co  it. 
one-pet  ailed. — Stam  .Jilaments  five;  anthers  oblong. — 
Pist.  germ  superior;  style  filiform;  stigma  bifid.— Per. 
berry  globular  oval ; seeds  solitary. 

Specie i.  The  only  species  is  Arduina  bispinosa,  Two-spined 
Arduina,  a shrub,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

ARE'  (Mus.)  ala  mire , one  of  the  eight  notes  in  the  scale. 
A'REA  (Ant.)  from  area,  to  grow  dry,  because  there  the 
fruits*  aresaint , grow  dry  ; a threshing  floor,  which,  among 
the  Romans,  was  placed  near  the  house,  on  high  ground, 
open  on  all  sides,  and  elevated  in  the  middle.  Parr,  de 
Lot.  Ling.  I.  4-,  c.  4;  Aul.  Cell.  1.  11,  c.  10,  Ac. 

Area  ( Archit .)  the  site  or  space  of  ground  on  which  any 
building  is  erected. 

Area  (Grom.)  the  superficial  content  of  any  £ 
figure,  as  a triangle,  quadrangle,  Ac.  which 
is  estimated  by  small  squares  or  parts  of 
squares.  Suppose  A B C D to  be  a rectan- 
gle, consisting  of  twelve  inches,  twelve 
feet,  or  twelve  yards;  then  each  of  the 
little  squares,  as  a or  b,  will  be  one  inch, 
one  foot,  or  one  yard  square. 

Area  (0/>t.)  vide  Field. 

Area  (Aim.)  the  mass  dug  from  the  mines,  or  the  place 
where  it  is  dug. 

Arka  ( Med.)  the  same  as  Alopecia , 

AREATAI  (Bat.)  the  Ficus  rdigiosa  of  Unmeus. 

A'REB  (Com.)  a nominal  money  used  in  accounts  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  Great  Mogul. 

ARE'CA  (Bet.)  the  Indian  nut,  the  fruit  of  a kind  of  paJm- 
tTee  which  the  Indians  chew,  and  roll  up  in  a betel  leaf  to 
help  digestion.  Keempf.  Amomitat. 

Aheca,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  21 
Monoecia,  Order  8 M&mddphia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  spathe  bivalve. — Cob.  petals 
three.— Stam.  jUamcnis  nine. — Per.  berry  subovate  ; . 
seed  ovate. 

Species.  The  species  arc  mostly  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the 
Indies,  ns  the — Arcca  oleracea,  the  Cabbage-Tree.— . 
Areca  catechu , Ac.  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

ARETACTIO  (Merf.)  Arefaction,  or  the  drying  of  medi- 
cines, so  as  to  reduce  them  to  a powder. 

AREFRA  ( Bot .)  a species  of  Selim uj  of  Linnaeus. 

ARE'LI  (Bot.)  the  Ncrium  oleander  of  Linmcus. 
AREMA'ROS  (Bot.)  vide  Cinnabaris. 

ARE'NA  (Ant.)  the  amphitheatre,  and  that  part  of  it  in 
particular  where  the  gladiators  contended ; so  called  from 
the  sand  with  which  it  was  strewed.  Plin.  1.  8,  c.  7. 
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ARE. 

Arena  (Min.)  a genus  of  earths  of  the  Siliceous  order. 
Generic  Characters.  The  Arena  consists  of  comminuted 
Siliceous  stones,  not  fusible,  per  se,  but  melting  with 
soda  into  glass. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are—  Arena  silicea,  Flint 
Stones. — Arena  taxosa,  Gravel. — Arena  quart zosa,  Com- 
mon Sand. — Arena  farinacea,  Dust  or  Grit. — Arena  wo- 
bilis,  Quick  Sand. 

ARENA'MEN  (Chem.)  Bole  Armoniac. 

ARENA'RlA  (Hot.)  from  Arena,  sand,  its  native  soil  Sand- 
wort; a genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria , Order  3 
Trigynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved ; leaflets 
oblong. — Con.  petals  five. — Stam  .filaments  ten ; anthers 
roundish. — PisT.  germ  ovale  ; styles  from  erect  reflex  ; 
stigmas  thickUh. — Pst,  capsule  ovate ; seeds  very  many. 
Species . The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as — Arenarui 
peploides , 8ea  Sandwort  or  Chickwccd.— Arenaria  mul- 
ticaulis , many  stalked  Sandwort. — Arenaria  montana , 
Mountain  Sandwort,  dr c.  Some  few  are  annuals,  as — 
Arenaria  trinerva,  Plantain-leaved  Chickwccd. — Arena- 
ria serpyllifolia , Least  Chickweed,  or  Thyme-leaved 
Sandwort. — Arenaria  media , Middle  or  Downy  Sand- 
wort, Ac.  These  annuals  are  all  natives  of  Britain. 

ARENA'RII  (Ant.)  those  who  fought  with  beasts  in  the 
amphitheatre.  Summach.  Epist . 1.  5,  ep.  57 ; Lips,  de 
Amphith.  c.  3. 

ARENATIO  (A fed.)  Besprinkling  or  bathing  patients  with 
hot  sand.  Casiell.  Lex.  Med. 

ARE'NDATF.  (Min.)  another  name  for  Epidote. 

ARE'NTES  (Med.)  a sort  of  cupping  glosses. 

A'REOLA  a diminutive  of  area ; a circle  which 

surrounds  the  nipple  of  the  breast. 

AREO  METER  (Mech.)  from  »«*,  the  air,  and  f*t*f **,  to 
measure ; an  instrument  for  measuring  the  weight  of 
liquors. 

ARECVPAGITE  (/In/.)  ’Afsancylrsc,  a sort  of  judges  at 
Athens;  so  called  from  the  court  of  the  Areopagus  where 
they  presided.  Cic.  de  OJftc.  I.  1,  ad  Attic.  I.  1,  cp.  14. 

AREO'PAGUS  (Ant.)  from  i.  e.  Mart-hill;  so 

called,  as  some  say,  because  Mars  was  first  tried  there  for 
the  murder  of  Halerrhotius.  A village  or  hill  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Athens,  where  the  first  capital  sentence  is  said 
to  have  passed : whence  it  became  a court  or  judgtuent- 
hall  for  life  and  death.  Isocraf.  Areopagitic.  Licurg.  in 
Leocrat.  t Demosth.  in  Aristocrat. ; Dimarch,  in  ristsgit . ; 
Poll.  Onomast.  1.  8,  c.  9 ; Harpocration , Suidas,  KlymJo- 
gicon , &c. 

AREOSTYLE  ( Archil .)  a species  of  intercolumniation 
mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  in  which  the  columns  are  placed 
at  considerable  intervals  between  each  oilier,  from 
a few,  and  a column.  Vilntv.  de  Architect.  1.  3,  c.  2. 

A'RES  (/1/cA.)  the  last  of  the  three  disposers  of  nature, 
which  distributes  the  species  into  individuals.  ParaceL  de 
Vit.  Long.  I.  3,  c.  12,  &c. 

ARli'STA  Boris  (Hot.)  vide  Annonis. 

A R ET/ENOIDES  (A nut.)  vide  Arutctnoides. 

AKETHl’SA  (Hot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  20  Gynan- 
dria , Order  1 Diandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  spat  he  leafy  ; perianth  none. — 
Cor.  ringent;  petal*  five;  nectary  one-leaved. — St  am.  ( 
filaments  two;  anthers  ovate. — PisT. germ  oblong;  style 
oblong ; stigma  funnel  sliaped. — Per,  capsule  oblong 
ovate ; seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials  and  natives  of 
America,  the  Cape  of  Goou  Hope,  Ac.  as  Arcthusa 
btdbosa,  ophioglossoides , divancuta,  Ac.  Linn.  Spec. 
Plant. 

A RETT  A (Bol.)  from  Arrtius , u Botanist  at  Berne;  a ge- 
nus of  plants,  Class  Peutandria , Order  1 Monogynia. 
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Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor 
tnonopetulous. — Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  erect. — 
Pist.  germ  roundish;  style  filiform ; stigma  flat-headed 
Per.  capsule  one-celled  ; seeds  five. 

Species.  The  species  ore  perennials,  as — Aretia  Helvetica, 
Alpina , &c.  Linn.  Sjrec.  Plant. 

ArRELS  (Mad.)  a pessary,  mentioned  by  Paulus  .Egincta. 

De  Re  Med.  1.  7,  c.  3. 

A'RFAR  (CAew.)  Arsenic. 

ARGA'GANON  (Med.)  Medicines  against  the  leprosy, 
A'RGAL  (AW.)  Hard  lees  sticking  to  the  sides  of  wine 
glasses  ; another  name  for  Tartar. 

A'RGAN  (Hot.)  A species  of  Elceodendrum. 

A'RGEMA  (Med.)  mfy ip*,  Albugo;  an  ulceration  of  the 
Cornea,  [vide  Albugo ] 

ARGEMO'NE  (Bot ) «r/*f**»*,  or  Argrmonia  ; a plant  like 
wild  poppy,  so  called  because  it  cures  the  disease  in  the 
eyes  called  the  or  Albugo  occuli.  Dioscor.  1,  2, 

c.  208;  Plin.  1.2.5,  c.  9. 

Aar.  km  one,  ut  the  Linncan  system,  a genus  of  plants ; Class  13 
Polyandria,  Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  three-leaved ; leaflets 
roundish,  with  a point. — Cor.  petals  six. — S v am.  f la- 
ments numerous ; anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ  ovute ; 
style  none ; stigma  thickish. — Per.  capsule  ovate  ; seeds 
numerous ; receptacles  liuear. 

Species.  The  Species  are  annuals,  as  Argemone  Mexicana, 
Armeniaca , Pyrenaica , Ac.  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
Argemone  is  also  the  Papaver  argemone,  hybridum , Alps- 
nunt,  et  dubium  of  Linnams.  Banh. ; Park.  SfC. 
A'KGENT  (Her.)  a French  word  for  silver,  is  used  to  de- 
note the  white  colour  marked  in  the  coats  of  — — 

arms  of  baronets,  knights,  and  gentlemen ; 
the  white  colour  in  the  coat  of  a sovereign  { 
prince  is  called  Luna , that  in  the  arms  of  tne 
nobility  Pearl.  It  is  marked  in  painting  by  L. 
leaving  the  field  blank,  or  without  any  dot  and 
line,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

ARGENTANGI'N A (Low)  from  argentum , silver,  and 
angina , the  quinsey,  in  Greek  *rr»t* yg*,  silver  quinsy; 
when  a pleader  being  bribed  feigns  himself  sick,  and  not 
able  to  speak. 

ARGK'NTEA  (Bot.)  the  Protea  potenlilla  of  Linnams. 
ARGENTEO-MARGINATUM  (Bot.)  Silver-bordered,  an 
epithet  for  leaves,  Ac. 

ARGENTEUM  (But.)  the  Potentilla  onserina  of  Linneus. 
Bauk. 

ARGENTINA  (Ich.)  Argentine , a genus  of  animals ; Claas 
Pisces , Order  Abdominales. 

Generic  Characters.  Teeth  in  the  jaws  and  tongue. — Rays 
branch iostegous  eight. — l ent  near  the  tail. — Fins  ven- 
tral composed  of  many  rays. 

Species.  The  species  arc  Argentina  sphyrana,  European 
Argentine. — Argentina  gloswdonta,  Ac. 

Argentina  (Bot.)  the  Potentilla  anserina  of  Linnaeus. 
ARGENTINE  (/c-A.)  vide  Argntina. 

Argentine  (A/iih)  Slate-spar,  a calcareous  salt  of  tho  Car- 
bonate family. 

Argentine  (Chem.)  flowers  of  Antimony,  a preparation  of 
Antimony  with  acid. 

ARGE'NTIJM  factum  (Anal.)  called  by  Valerius  Max imui 
argentea  vasa , i.  e.  Plate  or  silver  wrought  into  vessels  of 
different  kinds.  VaU  Max.  1.  2,  c.  9;  Aul.  Cell.  1.  4,  c-  8. 
—Argentum  infxtum , unwrought  silver,  or  silver  in  the 
lump.  Lie.  1.  34,  c.  52 ; Isidor.  Orig.  1.  16,  c.  17.— 
Argentum  escarium,  the  plate  or  silver  vessels  at  table. 
Vlp.  I.  19,  $ 12  \Jf‘.  de  Aur.  Donat . in  Virg.  JEn.  1.  I, 
v.  641.— Argentum  signal  urn,  silver  coin,  or  silver  stamped. 
—Argentum  pustulalum  or  granulatum,  silver  chased  or. 
embossed,  which  was  of  tne  purest  kind,  Afarf.~1.  ,7, 
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ppig.  69;  Sutton,  in  A’<r,  c.  44. — Argentum  viatorium, 
money  for  travelling.  Sceevoi.  Leg.  ’*0;  ff'.  de  Anr.  Sfc. — 
Argentum  purum,  plain  silver,  ill  dulinction  from  the 
crelatum  that  was  carved. 

Juv.  sat.  9,  v.  141. 

■ - argtmti  vaicula  pur i. 

Plin.  1.  3,  en.  1 ; Pauli.  Leg.  de  Aur.  et  Arg.  Legal. 

Argentum  album  (Arcfutol.)  silver  coin.  Domesday  Boole. 

Argentum  Dei  (Low)  money  given  as  earnest  at  the  making 
of  a bargain. 

Argentum  (A/mi.)  from  ofy«,  white,  silver;  a genus 

of  metals. 

Generic  Characters.  Of  a white  colour,  hard,  tenacious,  so- 
norous, exceedingly  malleable,  and  ductile ; specific  gra- 
vity before  hammering  10,478,  melting  in  a perfect 
red  heat,  and  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Species.  The  species  are  Argentum  nativum,  seu  Argentum 
nudum,  Native  Silver,  [vide  Silver"] — Argentum  nigrum, 
Argentum  fuliginosum,  seu  Argentum  mineralisatum , 
Black-silver,  Black-silver-ore. — Argentum  corneum,  Ar- 
gentum diaphanum , seu  Argentum  acidurn  sale  mineralisa- 
tum, Corneous  Silver  Ore  or  Muriate  of  silver. — Argen- 
tum elect  rum,  Auriferous  Native  Silver.  — A rgentum 
stibiatum,  Antimoniated  Native  Silver,  Antimoniated 
Silver  Ore. — Argentum  arseniacum , Arsenicated  Silver, 
Arsenicated  Native  Silver,  or  Arsenical  Silver.— Ar- 
gentum molybdeenaium,  Molybdenic  Silver  Ore. — Ar- 
gentum vitreum,  Argentum  nuneralisatum,  seu  Argentum 
sulphuratum  mineralisatum.  Sulphurated  Silver  Ore, 
Vitreous  Silver,  or  Sulphuret  of  Silver. — Argentum 
fragile,  Antimoniated  Silver  Ore,  Brittle  Silver  Ore,  or 
Antimoniated  Sulphuret. — Argentum  nilens,  Cuprifer- 
ous sulphurated  Silver  or  Cupriferous  Sulphuret. — 
Argentum  rubrum.  Argentum  rubescens.  Argentum  sul- 
phure , Ac.  seu  Argentum  artenico-minerale.  Light  red 
Silver  Ore. — Argentum  album,  Plumbifcrous  Silver  Ore 
or  Grey  Silver  Ore. 

Argentum  vittint,  Quick  Silver,  the  Hydrargyrum  of  Lin- ' 

rueus. 

ARGETE'KAR  ( Astron .)  a star  of  the  fourth  magnitude  in 
Eridanus. 

A’RGIL  (Min.)  Argilla , White  Clay  ; a fat  soft  kind  of 
earth,  of  which  potters'  vessels  are  made,  [vide  Argil/a] 

ARGI  LLA  (Min.)  from  •>/»**•*  or *fy»,  white,  i.  e.  White- 
earth  ; a genus  of  argillaceous  earths. 

Generic  Character.  Alumina  and  Silica,  with  some  oxyde  of 
iron  and  inflammable  matter ; opake,  soil  to  the  touch, 
earthy,  contracting,  and  becoming  harder  in  the  fire. 
Species.  The  species  are  Argilla  jtorcella,  Terra  porccllana, 
seu  Argilla  apyra.  Porcelain  Clay.— Argilla  leucargilla. 
Potters*  Clay,  Pipe  Clay,  or  Common  Clay. — Argilla 
Utkomarga,  Talcum  sub/riabile,  seu  Lilhomarga , Lithe- 
marge  or  Potters*  Clay. — Argilla  f ullonica , seu  Argilla 
vitrescens,  Fuller's  Earth. — ArgtUa  Crustacea,  Argilla  j 
fullonica,  seu  Argilla  vitrescens . — Argilla  Lemnia,  Argilla 
incarnata,  Terra  Lemnia , seu  Argilla  Crustacea,  Lcmnian  ' 
earth  — Argilla  communis,  Common  Clay. — Argilla  bolus, 
Argilla  ore  liquescent,  seu  Argilla  vitrescens , Bole. — Argilla 
cimolia,  Cimolite. — Argilla  sinensis,  seu  Argilla  Jlavescens, 
Poliersliiefer — Argilla  rubrica,  seu  Talcum. — Argilla  tub-  j 
JUsile , Reddle. — Argilla  luten.  Yellow  Ochre. — Argilla 
viridu.  Bolus  viridis , Terra  verde — Argilla  TripM-  I 
tana,  seu  Argilla  scabra , Tripoli*. 

ARGILLA'CEUS  (Min.)  Argillaceous,  the  fourth  order  of 
earths,  according  to  Gmelin,  which  are  mostly  soil  and  j 
plastic.  They  are  as  follow  : — Alumina ris , consisting  ; 
almost  entirely  of  alumina ; meagre  to  the  touch. — Argilla, 
consisting  of  alumina  and  silica .—Puteolana,  of  alumina,  I 
silica,  and  iron-—  C«emcnlum,  as  the  former,  but  hardish, ; , 
lightish,  porous,  of  an  earthy  texture.— Cariosus,  Rotten- 1 . 


; stone,  consisting  of  alumina,  Ac.  hut  light,  soft,  porous,  fall- 
ing to  powder  in  water. — Ardesia , of  alumina  and  silica, 
with  some  oxide  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia, 
and  petroleum. — Basaltes,  Basalt,  consisting  of  more  silica, 
and  less  of  alumina  and  oxyde  of  iron. — Lava,  consisting 
of  alumina,  &c.  but  generally  of  a dull  colour. — Mica,  of 
alumina.  Ac.  but  lightish  and  parasitical. — Opal  us , of  alu- 
mina, Ac.  but  melting  with  tne  greatest  difficulty. — Zeo- 
lilhus,  of  a little  alumina,  and  a large  proportion  of  silica, 
Ac. — Schorl  us,  of  alumina,  Ac.  but  easily  melting  into  a 
glass. 

AHGPLLITE  (Aft*.)  a species  of  clay-state. 

A'RGO  Navis  (y/»fro«.)  Aft*  r*S<,  the  ship;  a constellation 
called  afler  the  ship  of  Jason  and  his  companions,  which 
was  said  to  be  translated  into  the  heavens,  winch  is  situated 
near  to  the  Cants  Major . 

A rat.  Phcenom.  v.  342. 

■ ’V/* 

H/i  ko*h  f* »y*A«.e  kut’  v*fX*  tJixtrw 
npjwtitii, 

Manill.  Astronom.  1.  I,  ▼.  401. 

Turn  Pracymi,  wWi pit  IqiHt.  Turn  nohUii  Argo 
In  cmlttm  tubdusta,  atari  quod  priina  Caeurril. 

It  contained,  according  to  Ptolemy,  forty-five  stars,  accord- 
to  Kepler  fifky-three,  to  Bayer  sixty-three,  and  to  Heve- 
lius  sixty-four;  of  these,  one  in  the  rudder,  called  by  Pro- 
clus  i.  e.  Canopus,  and  in  the  Arabic  Suhei , is  of 

the  first  magnitude.  Tliis  constellation  is  called  by  Catullus 
currus  volant.  Ptol.  Almag . 1.  7,  c.  5;  Hygin.  Astron. 

, Poet. ; Hi  march,  in  A rat. ; Eratosth.  Characters. 

ARGONA'uTA  (Con.)  a genus  of  animals;  Class  Vermes , 
Order  Tettacea. 

Generic  Characters . Animal  a Sepia  or  Clio. — Shell  uni- 
valve, one*celled. 

Species.  Hie  most  remarkable  of  the  species  is  the  Argo- 
nanta  Argo,  or  the  famous  Nautilus,  which  was  sup- 
posed by  the  ancients  to  have  first  taught  men  the  use 
of  sails.  When  it  means  to  sail  it  discharges  a quantity 
of  water,  by  which  it  was  made  heavier  than  the  sea- 
water, and,  rising  to  the  surface,  erects  its  arms  and 
throws  out  a membrane  between  them,  by  which  means 
it  is  driven  forwards  like  a vessel  under  sail ; two  of  the 
arms  it  hangs  over  the  shell  to  serve  as  oars  or  as  a 
rudder.  The  keel  or  ridge  of  the  shell  is  slightly  toothed 
on  each  side. 

ARGONAtPTICA  (Lit.)  the  account  of  the  expedition  of 
the  Argonauts,  as  that  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  Orpheus,  Ac. 

ARGOPHY'LLUM  (/?t»/.)  from  «7v»;,  white,  and  a 

leaf,  Whiteleaf;  a genus  of  plants.  Class  5 Pentandria, 
Order  1 Monogynia, 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  short. — Cor.  petals 
five;  nectary  five-angled. — Sr  am.  Jilainents  five;  anthers 
ovate. — Pist.  germ,  turbinate ; style  filiform ; stigma 
globular. — Per.  capsule  hemispherical;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.  The  only  species  is  Argophyllum  nitidum,  a 
shrub,  a native  of  New  Caledonia. 

A'RGUMENT  (Astron.)  any  nuantity  or  equation  on  which 
depends  another  quantity  relating  to  the  motion  of  the 
planets;  or,  in  other  words,  it  U an  arc  whereby  another 
arc  is  to  be  sought,  bearing  a certain  proportion  to  the 
first  arc.  The  argument  is  of  different  kinds,  namely — 
Argument  of  inclination , or  Argument  of  latitude,  the  arc  of 
a planet’s  orbit  intercepted  between  the  ascending  node 
and  the  place  of  the  planet  from  the  sun,  numbered 
according  to  the  succession  of  the  signs. — Menstrual  argu- 
ment of  latitude  is  the  distance  of  the  moon’s  true  place 
from  the  sun’s  true  place,  by  which  is  found  the  quantity 
of  the  real  obscuration  in  eclipses. — Annual  argument  of 
the  moon's  apogee,  the  distance  of  the  sun’s  place  from  the 
Y 2 
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moon'*  apogee,  i.  e,  an  arc  of  the  ecliptic  comprised 
between  these  two  place*.--  Argument  of  the  parallax , 
denote*  the  effect  it  produces  on  the  observation,  which 
serves  for  determining  the  true  quantity  of  the  horizontal 
parallax. — Argument  qf  the  equation  y the  centre , is  the 
same  a*  the  anomaly. 

Akoumkmt  (Log.)  whatever  is  added  or  offers  itself  to  the 
mind,  *o  us  to  create  belief  in  regard  to  any  subject  or 
matter  laid  down. 

Argument  ( Lit .)  the  summary  of  the  contents  of  any  book 
or  chapter  in  a work. 

Argument  (Paint.)  the  persons  represented  in  a landscape, 
in  contradistinction  to  tne  country  or  prospect. 

ARGUMENTATION  (Log.)  an  operation  of  the  intellect, 
by  which  any  proposition  is  proved  by  the  help  of  other 
propositions.  The  proposition  to  be  proved  is  called  the 
assumption , and  when  it  is  proved,  or  drawn  to  a conclusion, 
it  is  termed  the  conclusion. 

ARGYUA'SPIDES  (Ant.)  from  apyapat,  antl  •"*<>  a shield; 
a company  in  Alexander’s  army,  who  were  so  called  be- 
cause they  wore  silver  shields. 

ARGYR1T/E  f Ant.)  «py*ptr«u,  from  p*,  money  ; games 
upon  wagers  for  money,  Ac.  as  horse-races  for  plates,  Ac. 

ARGYRIT1S  terra  (Mm  ) yi.  1.  The  sort  of  earth 

taken  from  silver  mines.  2.  Spuma  argents , the  scum  or 
froth  arising  from  the  silver,  or  the  lead  that  is  mixed  with 
the  silver  on  trial.  Dioscor.  I.  5,  c.  102 ; P/in.  1.  S3,  c.  6; 
Orthos.  I.  IS. 

ARGYROCOME  (Pot.)  tlpm.  from  if/ silver,  and 
■*/*«,  hair;  the  Baccharis  halim  folia , the  Cnaphaleum  mar- 
agarilaceum , the  Peranthemum  vestUum  and  sjxciocissimum 
oi  Linneus.  Park.  Theat.  Dot. 

ARGYRO'DAMAS  (Min.)  I . ifytf/ip**,  from  «>/«?•<,  sil- 
ver, and  mJkftMi,  Adamant,  a silver  diamond ; a sort  of 
precious  stone.  Plin . 1.  37,  c.  10.  2.  A kind  of  talc  of 
a silver  colour  that  will  not  yield  to  fire.  Castell.  Lex. 
Med. 

AKGYRODE'NDROS  (Dot.)  the  Portca  argent ca  of  Lin- 
nteus.  Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

ARGYROGONLA  (Chem.)  if/ ay»y«n«,  from  silver, 

and  mu,  to  produce ; an  argentific  seed,  perfectly  di- 
gested from  the  solution  of  silver.  Castell.  Lex  Med. 

ARGYROLI'BANUM  (/to.)  the  White  Olibanum. 

ARGYRQPHO'RA  (Med.)  a costly  antidote.  My  rep.  An- 
tidot. c.  320. 

AllGYROPCE'IA  ( Alch .)  from  *jy*f*,  silver, 

and  »*m»,  to  make  ; the  art  of  making  silver  out  of  more 
imperfect  metals,  by  mean*  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 

A RGYROTH ROPH E'M A (Med.)  from  ipyw rrfn,  nourish- 
ment ; a cooling  food  made  with  milk.  Gal.  de  Sue. 

ARGYTHA'MNIA  (Dot.)  from  *&'<*,  albus,  and 

shrub ; White-Shrub,  a genus  of  plants.  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  4 Tetrandria. ' 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved;  leaflets 
lanceolate  — Cor. petals  four;  nectary  roundish. — Stam. 
filaments  four;  anthers  simple. — Pist.  rudiment  of  a 
style. — Per.  capsule  trieoccous ; seed  solitary. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Argythamma  candicans, 
a shrut,  native  of  Jamaica.  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

AKHEUMATPSTOS  (Med.)  from  •,  priv,  and 

rheum;  without  rheumatism:  applied  to  tne  joints 
in  particular.  Castell.  Lex.  Med. 

A RIA  ( Mas.)  Italian  for  an  air. — Aria  Bvjjfa,  a comic  air. 

Akia  (Rot.)  *r**t  a plant,  the  fruit  of  which  mitigates 
coiigbs.  It  is  a species  of  the  Crataegus  of  Linnarus. — 
Aria  Bepou,  the  Melia  azederachta  of  Liuntcus. — Aria 
vecla , the  Cdeome  viscosa  of  Linnau*. 

A'RIANISM  (Ecc.)  the  heresy  of  Arius,  who,  in  the  fourth 
century,  denied  that  the  Sou  was  of  the  same  substance  with 
the  Father.  A thanes,  oral.  1,  ad  Serap ; Epiphan.  Hares. 


68;  Socrat.  Hist.  Ecdes.  1.1,  c.6;  Soxom.  1.2,  c.  32, 

Ac. 

A'RIDA  medicammta  (Med.)  dry  medicines,  such  as  pow- 
ders. 

ARPDITAS  (Med.)  dryness,  from  disease,  as  in  a fever. 

ARIDU'RA  (Med.)  a total  consumption  or  withering  away 
of  the  body  or  its  members. 

ARFE  aggiunte  ( Mus .)  Italian  for  supplementary  airs  to  an 
oratorio,  Ac. 

ARPERBAN  (Lau)  vide  Arrierban. 

A'RIES  (Ant.)  a battering  ram;  a formidable  warlike 
machine,  invented,  as  is  mostly  supposed,  by  the  Cartha- 
ginian*. It  was  constructed  with  a nead  of  iron,  called  in 
Greek  or  *V/S«a«,  resembling  a ram's  head,  which 

was  sometimes  enclosed  or  covered  with  a shroud  to  pro- 
tect the  soldiers,  which  was  called  2<A«r«,  aretaria 
testudo.  The  use  of  this  machine  in  levelling  the  walls  of 
towns  is  spoken  of  by  the  poets. 

Luc.  L 1.  v.  S8S. 

Tu  quot-umjue  roUt  in  pfontun  dueert  murot 
JIu  Aria  art  i u ditptrgt  tom  (aerrt  u, 

Claud. 

Tlim,  tiui  murali  Itbrrtnr  miv&nia  full u 
S*i»  r*ut  pnrep*  Aria,  froacuufue  fnirtia 
Tatudo  J fruit,  mat  antnurm  juoeatui, 

Cic.  de  1.  1,  c.  11  ; Cos.  de  Bell.  Gall.  I.  2;  Liv. 
1.38,  c.  5;  Plin.  1.7,  c.  56;  Athene  apud  Tumeb.  Adv. 
1.  23,  c.  31  ; Vitruv.  1,  10,  c.  19  ; Appian.  in  Bell.  Mithri - 
dat. } Joseph,  de  Bell.Jud.  1.  3,  c.  9;  Aul.  Gel.  1.  1,  c.  13; 
Tcrtull.  de  Pall.  c.  1 ; Veget.  de  He  Mil.  1.  4,  c.  14. 

Aries  (Astron.)  the  first  sign  marked  (T)  in  the  Zodiac, 
into  which  when  the  sun  enters,  the  days  and  night*  are 
equal.  Ptolemy  reckoned  18  star*  in  this  constellation, 
Tycho  Brahe  21,  Bayer  18,  Hevdius  27,  and  Flam- 
stead  66 ; of  which  one  only  is  of  the  second  magnitude, 
two  of  the  third,  and  the  rest  smaller.  Ptol.  Almag. 
1.  7,  c.  5 ; Tych.  Brah.  Mech.  Astron.  / Bayer  Uranomct. ; 
Herd.  Machin.  eeriest.;  Flamst.  Hist,  eeriest.  Britan. 

Aries  ( Zool .)  the  ram;  the  male  of  the  first  and  common 
species  of  the  Ovis  of  Linnsus. 

Aries  (Lh.)  a great  sea  fish  with  horns  like  a ram,  much  of 
the  nature  of  the  Shark.  Plin. 

ARIETTA  (.Y/ur.)  an  Italian  diminutive  of  Aria , signify- 
ing a short  air. — Arietta  alia  Venexiana , little  airs  in  tne 
Venetian  style. 

AKIETTFNA  (Mut.)  Italian  for  die  same  as  Arietta. 

ARIETUM  levatio  (Archeco!.)  a sort  of  tournament  or 
tilling. 

ARI'LLA  a grape  stone. 

ARILI.ATUS  (Bol.)  provided  with  an  aril. 

AUl'LLUS  [Dot.)  aril,  the  outer  coat  of  a seed  falling  off 
spontaneously,  or  inclosing  the  seed  partially.  It  is  called 
succulentns,  succulent,  when  it  is  thick  and  fleshy,  as  in 
Euonymus  Europeeus ; cartilagineus,  cartilaginous,  when 
the  membrane  is  thick ; membranaceus,  membranaceous, 
when  consisting  of  a thin  tunicle ; dimid iotas,  halved,  when 
covering  half  the  seed;  lacerus , torn,  i.  e.  irregularly 
laciniated ; calyptratus , capped,  when  covering  the  top  of 
the  seed,  as  the  calyptra  encircles  the  top  of  the  theca  of 
mosses;  reticulatu s,  netlike,  when  it  embraces  the  seed 
like  a fine  weh,  as  in  some  species  of  the  Orchis. 

ARIO'SE  cantate  (Mus.)  Italian  for  a kind  of  speaking  airs. 

ARIOSO  (Mus.)  Italian  for  tlie  movement  or  time  of  a com- 
mon air  in  musical  composition. 

A'RIS  (Surg.)  the  name  of  an  instrument,  according  to 
Galen.  Exiges.  Vocab.  Hippocrat. 

Aris  ( Bot .)  the  same  as  the  Arisantm. 

ARISA'RUM  (Bot.)  Friar's  Cowl;  a small  plant 

with  a root  like  that  of  the  olive,  but  more  acrimonious 
than  the  Arum.  Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  198 ; Plin.  L 24,  c.  16. 
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Arisarum,  in  the  Linn  tan  system,  is  classed  under  the  Am- 
brosinia  and  the  Arum.  C.  Bauh.  Pin.j  Get.  Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.  Bot. ; Rati  Biit.  Plant.  / Tournef.  Instil. 
A'RISH  (Com.)  a Persian  measure  of  length  equal  to 
3197  feet. 

A RI'ST  A (Bot.)  the  beard  of  corn,  or  the  ear  of  corn;  to 
called  from  areot  to  grow  dry,  because  it  drict. 

Virg.  JEn . L 7,  v.  720. 

F«l  ijvam  Matt  nou>  dense  tsrrmtur  arut*. 


Arista,  in  modern  Botany,  the  Awn  is  the  pointed  beard 
that  sits  on  the  flower  of  grasses,  which  is  called — Nuda, 
naked,  when  not  hairy. — Plumosa,  feathered,  when  beset 
with  fine  hairs,  as  in  the  Stipa  pennata. — Recta,  when  it  is 
straight. — Gcniculata , geniculated,  when  it  has  a joint  in 
the  middle  by  which  it  is  bent,  as  in  the  common  oat  A vena 
saliva. — Recurvata,  bent,  when  bent  in  the  form  of  a bow. 
— Tori il is , twisted,  when  it  is  bent  in  a serpentine  form. — 
Terminals i,  when  situated  on  the  point  of  the  glume. — 
Dorsalis , when  situated  behind  the  apex,  or  on  the  back 
of  the  glume. 

Arista  (Sum.)  is  an  emblem  of  plenty  on 
medals,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  which 
represents  the  head  of  Agnppinn,  the 
mother  of  Nero ; the  inscription  ArPlFI- 
niNAN  2EBA2THN,  i.  e.  Agripjdnam 
August  am,  I'aitlant.  Sum.  Greec. 

ARIbTA'TUS  (Bot.)  awned. 

ARISTE'A  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants  ; Class  3 Triandria, 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Gal.  spathet  bivalve. — Cor.  petals 
six. — St  am.  filaments  three  ; anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  inferior;  style  filiform  ; stigma  funnel-form. — Pan. 
capsule  oblong ; seeds  very  many. 

Species . The  species  are  alf  perennials.  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

AR1STELLA  (Bot.)  a species  of  the  Stipa  of  Linnams. 

ARISTIO'NIS  machinamrntum  ( Surg.)  a machine  for  re- 
storing luxations.  Oribas.  de  Machtn. 

ARISTOCRACY  (Polit.)  iprmfatlm,  that  form  of  govern- 
ment where  the  supreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  chiefs  or  nobles,  from  the  chief  or  best,  and 

Mfdsrts,  power.  Arutot.  de  Politic.  J.  4,  c.  7. 

ARISTOLO'CHIA  (Bot.)  Birth  wort,  a plant  so  called  from 
its  efficacy  in  promoting  the  Lochia , or  evacuations  of 
child-bed-women,  after  th  c feet  us  and  secundines  are  ex- 
pelled. Hippocrat . de  Mul.;  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  9, 
c.  13;  Nicand.  in  Theriac.;  Cic.  de  Div.  1.  I,  c.  10;  Dioscor. 
L 3,  c.  4,  Ac. ; (Sal.  tie  Simplic.  1.  6 ; Oribas.  Med.  Coll. 
I.  1 ; Art.  Tetrab.  1,  semi.  1 ; Paul.  SEginct.  1.  7,  c.  3 ; 
Salmas,  ad  Solin.  p.  504. 

Aristolociiia,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants ; 
Class  19  Gunandria , Order  4 Hcxandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  none. — Cor.  monopetalous. — 
St  a men/ j none ; anthers  si*. — Pist.  germ  oblong; 
style  scarcely  any ; stigma  subglobular.— -Per.  capsule 
large ; seeds  several. 

Species.  The  specie*  are  either  shrubs  or  perennials; 
among  the  former  are — Aristolochia  bilobaia , Two 
lobed  Birth  wort,  native  of  IJominica.— A ristolochia  pd- 
tnta , Peltated  Birthwort,  native  of  St.  Domingo. — 
Aristolochia  erecta , Upright  Birthwort,  native  of  New 
Spain.— Aristolochia  odoratissima,  Sweet  scented  Birth- 
wort, native  of  Jamaica. — Aristolochia  anguidda , Snake- 
killing Birthwort,  native  of  Carthagena. — Aristolochia 
sempervirens,  Evergreen  Birthwort,  Ac.  Among  the 
perennials  are — Aristolochia  serpentaria,  Virginia  Birth- 
wort or  Snake-root. — Aristolochia  clematHis,  Common 
Birthwort,  a native  of  Britain,  Ac.  linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

ARISTOTE'Ll  A (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  the 
philosopher  Aristotle,  Class  1 1 Dodecandria,  Order  1 Mo- 
nogynia. 
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Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.- — Cor.  pe- 
tal* five.— St  am. filaments  fifteen ; anthers  linear. — Pist. 
germ  superior;  style  filiform ; stigmas  three. — Per.  berry 
subglobular ; seeds  two. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Aristoteiia  Macqui,  Shin- 
ing leaved  Aristoteiia,  a shrub,  native  of  Chili.  Linn. 
Spec.  Plant. 

ARFTHMETIC  is  the  science  of  computation,  or  estimating 
quantities,  from  the  Greek  to  number,  or  calculate. 

It  is  of  different  kinds,  namely—  Theoretical  Arithmetic , which 
considers  the  abstract  properties  and  relations  of  numbers. 
— Practical  Arithmetic , the  art  or  practice  of  computing 
numbers,  or  finding  from  them  certain  other  number*  whose 
relation  to  the  former  is  known. — Instrumental  Arithmetic 
is  a mode  of  computing  numbers  by  means  of  some  instru- 
ment, as  the  ten  fingers,  the  abacus,  Napier's  Bones,  Ac. 
—Logarith metical  Arithmetic  is  performed  by  tables  of  Lo- 
garithms.— Political  Arithmetic  is  the  application  of  arith- 
metic to  political  subjects. — Numeral  Arithmetic  teaches 
the  calculus  of  determinate  quantities  by  the  numeral  cha- 
racters, 1,  2,  3,  Ac. — Specious,  literal,  or  universal  Arith- 
metic, is  the  computation  of  abstract  quantities  by  means 
of  letters,  which  is  otherwise  called  Algebra. — Binary 
Arithmetic  is  performed  by  means  of  two  figures,  as  1 and  0. 
— Tet radical  Arithmetic  by  means  of  four  figures,  as  1,  2, 
S,  0. — Decadal  Arithmetic  by  a series  of  ten  characters,  as 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  such  os  are  now  in  common 
use. — Duodenary  Arithmetic  by  a scries  of  twelve  figures 
instead  often. — Integral  Arithmetic  treats  of  whole  numbers. 
— Fractional  Arithmetic  of  fractional  numbers. — Decimal 
Arithmetic  is  the  working  with  decimal  fractions. — Sexagesi- 
mal Arithmetic  treats  of  the  doctrine  of  sexagesimal  fractions. 
— Arithmetic  of  Infinites  is  the  summing  up  a scries  of  num- 
bers, of  which  the  number  of  terms  is  infinite. — Harmo- 
nical  Arithmetic  is  the  doctrine  of  numbers,  as  it  relates  to 
the  comparison  and  reduction  of  numbers.—  Vulgar  Arith- 
metic is  the  computation  of  numbers  in  the  ordinary  con- 
cerns of  life  according  to  certain  rules,  called  Operations  ; 
these  are,  Numeration,  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplica- 
tion, Division,  Reduction,  Rule  of  Three,  Practice,  Tare 
and  Tret,  Interest,  Exchange,  Barter,  Profit  and  Loss, 
Position,  Progression,  Permutation,  Fractions,  Decimals, 
Square  and  Cube  Root,  Ac. ; all  which  will  be  considered 
in  their  respective  places. 

Numbers,  which  are  the  foundation  of  Arithmetic,  are  of 
different  kinds. — Whole  numbers , either  a unit  or  units, 
as  a pound,  a yard,  Ac.  or  1,  2,  3,  Ac.— Fractions,  or 
broken  numbers , which  are  less  than  unity,  as  4,  that  is, 
one  third  of  a unit. — Mixed  numbers  consist  of  a whole 
number  and  a fraction,  as  1 — Even  numbers  may  be 
divided  into  two  equal  whole  numbers,  as  4,  which  may 
be  divided  into  2 and  2. — Odd  numbers  cannot  be  equally 
divided. — Prime  numbers  can  only  be  divided  by  them- 
selves or  by  unity,  as  5,  which  may  be  divided  by  5 or  1. 
—Compound  numbers  are  produced  by  multiplying  two 
or  more  numbers  together. — Square  number,  or  square , 
the  product  of  any  number  multiplied  by  itself,  as  4 the 
product  of  2 multiplied  by  2. — Cube  number , or  cube,  the 
product  of  any  number  multiplied  by  its  square,  as  H the 
product  of  2 multiplied  by  4. — Aliquot  part  is  that  which 
u contained  a precise  number  of  times  in  an  integer, 
os  2 the  aliquot  part  of  10,  because  it  is  contained  m it 
five  times. — Aliquant  part  is  that  which  is  not  contained 
in  an  integer  a certain  number  of  times  without  a re- 
mainder, as  5,  which  is  the  aliquant  part  of  7,  11,  Ac.— 
Rational  number  is  that  which  is  commensurable  to  unity. 
— Irrational  number , or  surd,  is  that  which  is  incom- 
mensurable to  unity.— Abstract  number  is  any  number 
considered  independently  of  or  abstracted  from  all 
things.— Concrete  number  is  any  number  connected  with 
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some  thing  or  things;  thus*  5,  7,  8,  Ac.  arc  abstract 
numbers,  nut  5 pounds,  7 ounces,  Ac.  ore  concrete.  ; 
The  characters  employed  in  Arithmetic  are  either  numeral 
letters,  such  as  were  used  by  the  Phoenicians,  Greeks, 
Ac.  [vide  Plate  13  and  Notation]  figures  calk'd  digit*,  \ 
[vide  Plate  13  and  Notation]  letters,  used  as  symbols, 
and  signs,  or  arbitrary  characters,  which  serve  to  shorten 
the  different  operations,  [vide  Algebra]  Those  used  in 
Vulgar  Arithmetic  are  the  sign  of  addition,  marked  thus 
-f  ; the  sign  of  subtraction,  thus,  — ; die  sign  of  multi- 
plication, thus,  x ; and  the  sign  of  division,  -+-  . the  j 
remaining  signs  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Al- 
gebra* 

Writer*  on  Arithmetic . 

Nicomnchi,  u Arithmctica Booth  Arithmetica ; M 
Pselli,  “Compendium  Arithmetics  veterum  Lucas 
de  Burgo  “ De  Arithmetica,”  &c. ; Stifelu,  " Aritli- 
metica  integra : ” Tartagli®,  M Arithmetica  practica ; ” 
Henischii,  “ Arithmetica  perfecta  ; ” Becorde,  Clavius, 
Leotaudc,  Wallis,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  [vide  Algebra] 

Explanation  of  the  Plate. 

Plate  12. 

This  plate  contains  the  numerical  characters  in  the  order 
of  derivation,  or  chronological  succession,  beginning  | 
with  A.  Phoenician,  drawn  from  the  coins  of  Sidon,  by  ( 
Dr.  Swinton.  13.  Greek,  derived  from  the  Phoenician. 
C.  Irish,  also  derived  from  the  Phamiciun,  and  taken 
from  MS.;  and  another  Irish,  derived  from  the  Ara- 
bian. D.  Palmyrene.  £.  Egyptian.  F.  Indian,  an- 
cient and  modern.  G.  Arabian.  H.  Figures  of  Pla- 
nudes.  I.  Figures  of  Boetius.  K.  Arabian  and  Persian 
figures  in  800,  from  Morcton's  Tables.  L.  Spanish  nu- 
merals in  1000,  from  Moreton’s  Tables.  M.  figures  of 
John  Sacro  de  Dosco,  from  Dr.  Wallis.  N.  Coins  of 
Sidon,  having  on  the  obverse  a turreted  head  with  a I 
branch  of  palm,  emblematical  of  the  country,  and  on  \ 
the  reverse  three  Phoenician  letters,  that  form  the  word 
Sidon,  over  the  prow  of  a ship,  the  usual  symbol  of  the 
city  where  it  was  struck.  The  characters  in  the  exergue 
form,  according  to  Dr.  Swinton,  the  inscription  “ In 
the  year  of  Sidon  120.  127.  130;**  i.  e.  the  proper  sera 
of  Sidon. 

ARITHMETICAL  (AfsM.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  relat- 
ing to  arithmetic,  as — Arithmetical  complement  of  a loga- 
rithm. [vide  Complement^  — Arithmetical  instruments , con-  i 
trivances  by  which  calculations  are  made,  os  the  Abacus, 
Napier’s  Bones,  Ac. — Arithmetical  mean,  the  middle  term 
of  three  quantities  in  arithmetical  progression,  or  half  the 
sum  of  two  proposed  quantities,  as  in  2,  4,  6,  4 is  the  arith- 
metical mean.  — Arithmetical  progression  or  proportion. 
[vide  Progression  and  Proportion] — Arithmetical  ratio,  the  j 
difference  Detween  any  two  adjacent  terms  in  arithmetical 
progression. — Arithmetical  scale , the  scale  of  rotation  by 
which  arithmetical  operations  are  performed,  as  the  binary, 
denary,  Ac.  [vide  Notation] — Arithmetical  triangle,  Q 
table  of  numbers  in  the  form  of  a triangle. 

ARITHMOS  (Med.)  tiu  meins ; the  numeral  differ- 

ences of  diseases,  by  which  they  were  distinguished. 

ATiK  (Grom.)  vide  Arc. 

Ark  {Astro it.)  vide  Arc. 

AItLESP£rNNY  (Ciw.)  Earnest  given  to  servants  when  they 
were  hired. 

A'RLES  nudum  (Alch.)  Drops  falling  in  June,  especially  by 
night.  Paracel,  de  Grad,  et  Comp. 

ARM  ( Anal .)  vide  Drachium. 

A km, ./ore,  that  part  lying  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist. 


Arm  presentation  (Mid.)  when  the  arm  of  the  child  comes 
foremost. 

Arm  of  a horse  {Men.)  the  fore  thigh. 

Arm  (Mar.)  each  extremity  of  a bibb  or  bracket. — Arm  of 
an  anchor , that  part  of  an  anchor  on  which  the  palm  is 
shut,  [vide  Anchor] 

Arm  of  the  sea  (Geog.)  when  the  sea  runs  any  way  into  the 
land. 

Arm  (Her.)  the  human  arm  is  borne  in  coat  armour,  either 
erect  or  cubit,  i.  c.  couped  at  the  elbow, 
or  embowed  in  armour,  that  is,  couped 
at  the  shoulder,  bent,  grasping  a mili- 
tary standard,  and  the  like,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure.  “ Field  argent,  a fess 
j embattled ; base  a chevron  indented  ; 
gules  between  three  boars’  heads,  erased 
azure ; out  of  the  embaltlements  in 
chief  issuont  a dexter  arm  embowed  in  armour,  encircled 
by  a wreath  of  laurel,  and  the  hand  grasping  a stand  of 
military  colours,  representing  the  invincible  standard  of 
the  French  taken  in  Egypt.”  These  are  the  arms  of  the 
distinguished  general  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie. 

to  Arm  {Men  ) the  action  of  a horse  when  he  endeavours 
to  defend  himself  against  the  bit,  to  prevent  being  checked 
thereby. 

to  Arm  a shot  (Gun.)  to  roll  rope,  yarn,  Ac.  about  the  end 
of  the  iron  bar  which  passes  through  the  shot 

A'RMA  {Ant.)  vide  Muitia. 

Arma  (Archtcol.)  vide  Arms  and  Armour . 

Arm  a dare  (Low)  to  dub  a knight. — Arma  capere  tel  snsci- 
pere , to  be  made  a knight.-— Arma  drponere , a punishment 
enjoined  when  a man  liad  committed  an  offence  against  the 
king.  Waiting,  p,  507  ; Orderic.  Vit.  1.  8,  de  Hen.  Ac. — 
Arma  libera , a sword  and  a lance  usually  given  to  a servant 
when  lie  was  made  free.  Leg.  Wil.  a pud  Prompt. — Arma 
moiuta , sharp  weapons,  that  cut  instead  of  bruising,  called 
by  Fleta  arma  emolita.  Brae.  1.  3;  Flet.  1.  I,  c.  38,  Ac. 
— 4mta  r ever  sat  a,  a punishment  inflicted  on  one  convicted 
of  treason  or  felony,  as  in  the  case  of  Hugh  Spenser,  men- 
tioned by  our  historian  Knighton.  “ Primo  vcsticrunt 
cum  uno  vestimento  cum  arrois  suis  reversatis."  Knight, 
I.  3,  p.  2546*. 

Arma  {Bot.)  arms,  weapons  of  defence,  as  thorns,  stings,  Ae. 

ARM  A 'DA  (Mar.)  a Spanish  name  for  a fleet  of  men  of  war, 
and  applied  in  particular  to  that  of  the  Spaniards  destined 
for  the  invasion  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

ARM  ADI'LLA  (Mar.)  a small  squadron  in  Span  sh  America. 

ARMADILLO  (Zonl.)  a creature  of  the  amphibious  kind  in 
the  West  Indies,  whose  body  is  covered  with  a bony  shell- 
i like  armour  ; the  Dasupus  of  Linnams. 
j A'RMALA  (Bot.)  Wild  Rue. 

ARMA'LGOL  (Cheat.)  the  same  as  Cot  allium. 

ARMAME'NTA  (Ant.)  all  kinds  of  tools  for  husbandry. — 
Armamenta  navium , the  tackling  of  the  ship.  Tac.  Hist. 
I.  5,  c.  23. 

ARMAMENTA'RIUM  (Ant.)  an  armoury,  or  a storehouse 
for  ordnance  and  shipping ; “ Aperire  armamentarium 
jussit  rapta  statin)  arma,  Ac.**  Tac.  Hist.  1.  1,  c 38. 

ARM  AND  ( Pet.)  a confection  to  prevent  or  cure  the  loss  of 
appetite  in  horses. 

ARMA’RIUM  (/!«/.)  from  arma  ; a storehouse  for  all  sorts 
of  arms  or  utensils. 

ARMATU'RA  (Ant.)  from  armo,  to  arm;  the  military  ex- 
ercise in  use  among  the  Romans  which  consisted  either  in 
throwing  the  spear  or  javelin,  shooting  with  the  bow,  Ac. 

Arm  at  ur  a,  also  a denomination  given  to  the  soldiers  in  the 
emperor’s  retinue. 

ARMATU'llE  ( Archil.)  a French  word  comprehending  the 
bars,  iron  pins,  stirrups,  and  all  the  iron  holdfasts  used  in 
carpentry. 
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A'RME  (Mil.)  a French  term  for  any  distinct  body  of  armed 
men. — sir  me  blanche  signifies  a sword  or  bayonet;  arme  a 
feu,  fire-arms,  arme  de  trait,  a bow  or  cross-bow. 

Arme  ( Anat .)  from  hf*,  to  fit,  apto;  a joining  of  the 
parts  of  the  body ; a coalition  of  wounds  in  general ; the 
joining  of  the  sutures  of  the  head.  Gal.  in  Exeg.;  Eroi. 
Lex.  Hipp<>crat.;  He»ychius. 

A'RMED  (Mil.)  an  epithet  signifying  generally  provided 
with  or  carrying  arms,  as  an  armed  body  of  men,  i.  e.  a 
military  detachment  provided  with  arms  and  ammunition 
for  an  engagement. 

Armed  (Mur.)  an  epithet  for  a bar-shot.  Ac.  when  rope-yarn 
is  rolled  about  the  end  of  the  iron-bar  which  runs  through 
the  shot. — Armed  ship , that  which  is  fitted  out  and  pro- 
vided in  all  respects  for  a man  of  war. 

Armed  (Her.)  an  epithet  in  blazoning  for  lions,  eagles, 
cocks,  &c.  painted  with  their  respective  arms,  as  claws,  ta- 
lons, spurs,  Sec.  of  different  tincture  from  that  of  their 
bodies. 

Armed  loadstone  (Mat.)  when  it  is  capped,  cased,  or  set  in 
iron  to  make  it  take  up  a greater  weight. 

A'RMENA  (b’urg.)  tk  If* •*«,  a whole  surgical  apparatus,  or 
the  whole  apparatus  for  bathing,  Ac.  Hippocrat.  dc  Rat. 
Viet,  in  Morb.  acut Iletychius. 

ARMENI'ACA  malus  (Rat.)  the  Apricot-tree,  the  Prunus 
Armeniaca  of  Linneeu*.  Ger.  Herb.i  J . Rauh.  Hut. Plant.; 
Raii  Hist.  Plant.  S(c. 

ARMENl'ACUM  (Rot.)  Armeniaca  malus , the 

Prunus  Armeniaca  of  I.innmus.  Dioscor.  1. 1.  c.  165  ; Plin. 
L 15,  c.  1 2;  U ribas  Med . Collect*  1.  2,  c.  48;  Paul,  .flginct. 
de  Re  Med.  1.  1,  c.  82 ; Act.  de  Spir.  Anim.  Mat.  c.  6. 

ARME/NI  AN  stone  (Min.)  Armenia  In  pis,,  an  opake 

sort  of  stone  of  a greenish  blue  colour  like  the  lapis  lazuli. 
It  is  used  as  a purgative.  Dioscor . 1. 5,  c.  105  ; Act.  Trtrab. 
aerm.  2,  c.  12;  Act.  de  Grin.  Differ,  c.  9.— -Armenian  Role , 
a native  bole  or  earth  brought  from  Armenia  commonly 
called  Bole  Armoniac.  It  is  a fat  kind  of  earth  of  con- 
siderable use  as  an  absorbent,  astringent,  and  vulnerary. 

ARME'Nl  A NS  (Eccl.)  a denomination  of  professing  Christians 
in  Armenia  who  formed  two  sects ; one  which  adhered  to 
the  catholic  church,  and  another  which  rejected  the  epis- 
copacy 

ARMERIA  (Rot.)  Meadow  pink;  a plant,  the  dowers  of 
which  are  good  as  an  ulevipnarmic.  In  the  Linncean  sys- 
tem it  is  the  Din  nth  us  barbatux. 

ARMER1LS  Jlos  (Rat.)  The  Sileno  armcria  of  Linnocus. 
Dodon.  Stirjj.  Hist. 

A'RMES  a / ipreuve  (Mil.)  a French  phrase  for  armour  of 
polished  steel.— Armes  d la  legirc,  light -armed  troops. — 
Armes  au  pied  ! ground  arms  ! 

ARMIGER  (Ant.)  itxlrm,  an  Armour-bearer. 

Armigkr  (Law)  Knight  or  Esquire;  a title  of  dignity  to 
such  gentlemen  as  bear  arms;  they  are  of  two  kinds. — Ar- 
miger  by  courtesy,  as  sons  of  noblemen,  eldest  sons  of  knights, 
Ac. — Anniger  by  creation , such  as  the  king’s  servants,  Ac. 

Arm i ger  (Cut.)  the  higher  servants  in  convents. 

ARM  I'LL  A (Ant.)  a bracelet  or  ornament  for  the  wrist  pre- 
sented as  a badge  of  distinction  to  soldiers.  Uv.  1.  1 , c.  2 ; 
1.  10,  c.  44 ; Plin.  1.  10,  c.  15 ; FeU.  de  Verb . Signif.;  Isidor. 
Orig . I.  19.  c.  31. 

Arm  ill  a (Polit.)  one  of  the  coronation  garments. 

Armilla  (Mcch.)  an  iron  ring,  hoop,  or  brace,  wherein  the 
gudgeons  of  a wheel  move.  Vilruv.  I.  10,  c.6. 

Armilla  (Anat.)  a circular  ligament  comprehending  the 
manifold  tendons  of  the  whole  hand  as  it  were  in  a circle. 
Casteli  Lex  Med. 

ARMl'LLARY  sphere  (A Aron.)  an  artificial  sphere  so  called 
from  armilla,  a bracelet,  or  ring,  because  it  is  composed  of 
r number  of  circles  of  metal,  wood,  or  paper,  representing 
the  several  circles  of  the  sphere  of  the  world  put  togethe r 
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in  their  natural  order,  [vide  Adronomy]  AnttiOary  trigono- 
meter,  on  instrument  invented  by  Mr.  Munro  Murray,  and 
improved  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  consisting  of  five  semi  circles 
divided  aou  graduated  so  os  to  serve  for  the  expeditious 
resolution  of  many  problems  in  astronomy. 

AKMILLATI  enrsores  (Ant.)  runners,  or  posts,  wearing 
bracelets  by  way  of  a badge. 

ARMI'LLUM  (/1m/.)  vas  quod  armo,  i.e.  humero  deportetur, 
a wine  vessel,  carried  in  sacrifices  on  the  shoulders. 

ARMILU'STllUM  (Ant.)  ob  armis  lustrandis,  a solemn 
feast  at  Rome,  in  which  all  the  people  being  armed  went 
to  the  sacrifices  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  Varr.  de 
Lot.  Ling.  1.  4*  c.  82 ; Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. 

AR MIN G- Ruckle  (Her.)  a buckle  in  the  shape  of  a lozenge. 

ARMHNIAN1SM  (Ecc.)  the  doctrines  of  one  Arminius,  a 
professor  of  Leyden,  who  maintained  certain  tenets  re- 
specting free-will,  the  atonement,  Ac.  in  1609,  which  were 
condemned  by  the  synod  of  Dort. 

ARMl'SCAR  A (Law)  a sort  of  punishment  imposed  upon 
an  offender  by  the  judge.  Malnub.  I.  3 ; IValtingh.  p.  430. 

ARMI'STlCEjMjanNMkhtKffi,  i.e.  sislere  ab  armis , a tem- 
porary ccssution  of  arms. 

ARMLET  (Geog.)  a small  arm  or  branch  of  a sea,  river,  Ac. 

Armlet  (Mil.)  a piece  of  armour  for  the  arm. 

ARMO'NIAC  (Carnt.)  the  same  as  Ammoniac . 

ARMOR  (Law)  or  arms ; any  thing  that  a man  eitherwears 
for  his  defence,  or  takes  into  his  hand  in  his  anger,  to  strike 
or  throw  at  another.  Comp.  Inst.  65. 

A'KMORER  (Mar.)  an  officer  who  takes  charge  of  the  arms 
in  a vessel. 

ARMORINGS  (Mar.)  the  same  as  waste  clothes. 

ARMORIAL  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  coat  ar- 
mour, as  armorial  bearings,  armorial  ensigns,  Ac. 

ARMORU.M  pugna  (Ant.)  a sort  of  gymnastics  used  for- 
merly by  the  Homans  as  a military  exercise.  Orib.  Med. 
Coll.  1.6,  c.  36. 

A'RMOR  Y (Her.)  the  art  of  blazoning  and  marking  aQ  coats 
of  arms. 

Armory  (Mil.)  the  place  where  armour  and  arms  are  kept, 

ARMOUR  (Mil  ) a name  for  all  such  habiliments  as  serve 
to  defend  the  body  from  wounds,  as  helmets,  cuirasses.  A 
suit  of  armour  formerly  consisted  of  a helmet,  a shield,  a 
cuiraseo,  a coat  of  mail,  a gantlet.  Ac. — Armour-bearer , 
the  person  who  was  formerly  employed  to  carry  the  ar- 
mour of  another. 

AR  M O l J R E R ( Mil  ) the  person  who  makes  and  deals  in  arms. 

ARMOURERS'  Company  (Her.)  a company  in  the  city  of 
London  which  was  incorporated  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI ; the  king 
himself  being  pleased  to  be  free  of  their 
company.  Their  arms  are  argent  on  a chev- 
ron gules,  a gauntlet  between  four  swords  in 
saltire  on  a chief  sable , a buckler  argent , 
charged  with  a cross  gules  betwixt  two 
helmets  of  the  first.  Their  crest  is  a man 
demi -armed  at  all  points  surmounting  a force 
Their  motto  **  Make  all  sure/’ 

ARMOURY  (Mil ) a storehouse  for  arras. 

A'RMS  (Mil ) any  kind  of  weapon  that  is  used  either  for  of- 
fence or  defence. — Arms  of  offence  include  f re-arms , or 
those  which  ore  discharged  by  fire,  stcords,  bayonets , Ac. 
—Arms  of  defence  consist  ot  shields,  helmets,  coats  of 
mail,  and  every  species  of  repulsive  or  impenetrable  co- 
vering.— Rells  of  arms , or  j Bell-tents,  a kind  of  tents  in  the 
sfiape  of  a cone  where  the  company's  arms  are  lodged  in 
the  field. — Arms  of  parade  or  courtesy , those  used  in  an- 
cient justs  and  tournaments,  as  unshod  lances,  swords  with- 
out edge,  wooden  swords,  Ac. — Pass  of  arms,  a kind  of 
combat  in  which  ancient  cavaliers  undertook  to  defend  a 
pass  against  all  attacks. — Stand  of  arms,  a complete  set  of 
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arms  for  one  soldier. — Place  of  arms,  a part  of  the  covert 
way  opposite  to  the  re-entering  angle  of  the  counterscarp 
projecting  outward  in  an  angle. 

Arms  {Med i.)  the  two  ends  of  an  axle-tree  in  a carriage. 

Arms  (Her.)  or  coats  of  arms;  any  signs  of  arms,  or  armour, 
painted  on  shields,  targets,  banners,  Ac.  and  denoting  some 
act  or  quality  of  the  bearer. 

Arms  are  of  various  kinds,  as—  Arms  of  dominion , borne  by 
kings  and  emperors. — Amu  of  pretension , borne  by  so- 
vereigns who  are  not  in  possession  of  the  dominions  they 
represent,  as  the  artnB  of  France  formerly  quartered 
in  those  of  England.— Arms  assumptive , such  as  a man 
may  of  right  assume  with  the  approbation  of  his  sove- 
reign, as  in  the  annexed  figure.  *•  The 
field  is  argent , on  a bend  gules  between  three  q ■ 
pellets,  as  many  swans  proper,  rewarded  BS 

with  a canton  sinister  azure,  thereupon  a 
de mi-ram  mounting  argent  armed,  or  be-  # 
tween  two  fieurs  de  Us  of  the  last,  over  all 
a baton  dexterwise,  as  the  second  in  the 
canton.**  This  is  the  arms  of  Sir  John  Clarke ; the  can- 
ton was  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Longnevilie,  which 
being  granted  to  Sir  John  Clarke  as  a reward  for  taking 
prisoner  Lewis  de  Orleans,  Duke  of  Longuevillc,  are 
what  is  called  Arms  assumptive. — Arms  of  patronage, 
such  as  governors  of  provinces,  Ac.  add  to  their  arms. — 
Arms  of  alliance,  such  as  are  taken  by  the  issues  of 
heiresses  to  show  their  descent,  paternal  and  maternal. 
— Arms  of  succession,  taken  by  those  who  inherit  certain 
fiefs  or  manors  — Arms  of  adoption,  those  taken  from 
another  family  to  be  quartered  with  the  paternal  one. — 
Arms  paternal  and  hereditary,  such  as  are  transmitted 
from  tne  first  obtainer  to  his  son,  grandson,  great  grand- 
son, Ac. — Arms  of  concession , augmentations  granted  by 
sovereigns. — Arms  canting  or  allusive,  whose  figures  al- 
lude to  the  names,  professions,  Ac.  as  a trevet  for  a per- 
son named  Trevet,  three  covered  cups  for  one  named 
Butler,  Ac. 

Arms  vary  also  according  to  the  mode  of  marshalling,  as 
the  arms  of  a husband  and  wife,  Ac.  of  which  farther 
account  may  be  seen  under  the  head  of  Heraldry  or 
Marshalling. 

Arms  (Falcon.)  the  legs  of  o bird  of  prey  from  the  thighs 
to  the  feet. 

A'RMY  (Ant.)  vide  Militia. 

Army  (Mil.)  is  a term  used  either  in  a general  or  a particular 
sense.  Army , in  a general  sense,  is  taken  for  the  whole 
8rmcd  force  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  country  by  land. 
The  English  army  consists  of  the — Militia , which  is  raised 
for  home  service  and  by  ballot. — Volunteers,  those  who 
volunteer  their  services  to  government  on  particular  occa- 
sions . — Fenciblts,  raised  by  enlisting  for  a limited  time  and 
a particular  service. — Regulars,  enlisted  without  any  limi- 
tation of  time  or  place.  They  are  so  called  because  they 
are  better  disciplined,  and  consequently  rank  higher  than 
any  other  force.  They  are  also  termed  the  line,  because 
they  act  in  a more  compact  body.  Formerly  there  were 
foreign  troops  called  mercenaries , because  they  served  for 
hire;  otherwise  named  routers  or  ryters,  i.e.  horsemen,  Bra- 
b myons,  Proven^ales,  Colerelli,  and  Flemings. 

Army , in  a limited  sense,  signifies  a body  of  troops  com- 
pletely equipped  and  disciplined  for  service,  whence  it 
is  mostly  confined  in  its  application  to  the  Regulars.  An 
army  is  generally  divided  into  three  corps,  each  consisting 
of  Brigades,  Regiments,  Battalions , and  Squadrons.  The 
first  corps  is  called  the front  line , a part  of  which  forms 
the  vanguard,  the  second  the  main  body,  and  the  third 
the  rear-guard , or  corps  of  reserve.  The  whole  is  under 
the  command  of  one  general,  who  is  styled,  by  distinc- 
tion, the  Commander  in  Chief.  The  officers  under  him 


are  general-officers,  f eld-officers,  staff-qfficert , and  subal- 
terns. The  soldiers  are  called  privates,  common  men,  or 
rank  and  fie,  in  distinction  from  the  officers.  They  are 
moreover  distinguished,  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
service  or  their  equipment,  into  horse  or  foot , otherwise 
called  infantry  or  cavalry.  The  cavalry  consists  of 
hussars,  or  light  horse,  and  heavy  horse. — Dragoons  are 
soldiers  serving  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback.— Marines 
are  soldiers  trained  up  to  serve  at  sea. — Artillerymen 
serve  the  artillery. — Guards  are  those  who  protect  the 
king’s  person,  and  consist  of  the  life-guards , the  horse • 
guards,  and  the  foot-guards,  which  are  collectively 
called  household  troops. — Grenadiers , so  called  because 
they  were  formerly  trained  in  the  art  of  throwing  hand 
grenades,  arc  a picked  body  of  men,  distinguished  by 
their  size  and  dress. — Riflemen,  or  sharp-shooters,  those 
who  arc  exercised  particularly  in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  and 
in  sharp-shooting. — Fusileers,  are  so  called  from  the  fusil 
which  they  carry,  and  musketeers  from  the  musket : the 
latter  term  is  no  longer  in  use. — Men  at  arms  were  those 
formerly  who  were  equipped  in  a complete  suit  of  ar- 
mour.— Pioneers , those  who  are  employed  during  the 
inarch  in  mending  the  roads,  cutting  down  hedges,  Ac. 
The  exercising  of  soldiers  in  military  movements  and  dis- 
cipline is  called  drilling  ; those  who  are  so  trained  are 
called  recruits  ; the  person  training  is  the  drill  seiyeant ; 
the  exercise  in  which  they  are  trained  is  either  manual 
or  platoon.  The  manual  exercise  teaches  the  use  of  the 
firelock,  and  the  movements  of  the  body ; the  platoon 
exercise  is  that  which  is  performed  in  companies.  When 
soldiers  are  brought  to  act  together  in  large  bodies, 
they  go  through  a variety  of  manoeuvres.  The  duties 
of  a soldier  are  various,  according  as  he  is  in  camp, 
in  garrison,  or  in  quarters,  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  at 
a siege.  In  all  cases  they  move  by  certain  signals, 
either  from  the  beat  of  the  drum,  or  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  the  former  of  which  is  called  the  beat , and  the 
latter  the  sounding.  The  beats  of  the  drum  aru  dif- 
ferently named,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it- 
is  beaten  ; os,  the  general , for  a general  march  ; ,the 
reveille , at  break  of  day  for  the  soldiers  to  rise ; the  as- 
sembly, or  troop,  for  the  troops  to  assemble,  Ac.  [vide 
Beat]  The  soundings  are  also  differently  named : as 
butte  sella,  put  on  your  saddles  ; monte  caballo,  mount 
on  horsebacic,  Ac. 

The  materiel  of  an  army,  as  the  French  term  it,  consists 
of  the  horses,  cannon,  stores,  provisions,  and  every 
thing  necessary  for  service. 

Armies  are  moreover  distinguished,  according  to  their  ser- 
vice, into  the — Covering  army,  which  is  used  to  cover 
and  protect  every  place. — Blockading  army,  which  is 
employed  to  invest  a town,  so  as  to  reduce  it  by  assault 
or  famine. — Army  of  observation,  an  army  employed  in 
watching  the  movements  of  an  enemy. — Army  of  reserve , 
an  army  which  is  reserved,  or  kept  apart,  for  any  parti- 
cular exigency,  as  to  renew  an  engagement  in  case  of 
defeat,  to  secure  a victory,  and  the  Tike. — Flying  army , 
a strong  body  of  horse  and  foot,  always  in  motion  to 
protect  its  own  army. 

ARNA'LDIA  (Med.)  from  kfi,  a lamb,  because  lambs  were 
subject  to  it , a malignant  disease,  attended  with  an  Alo- 
pecia ; a kind  of  Lues  venerea. 

ARNA'LIA  (Archaol.)  Arabic  lands.  Dooms-day  book. 

A'RNAUTS  (Mil.)  Turkish  light  cavalry,  whose  only  wea- 
pon was  a sabre. 

A'RNICA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  2 Polygamia,  Superfua,  called  Donnicum  by 
Bauhin. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common  imbricate ; leaflets  lan- 
ceolate.—Cor.  compound  radiate.— St  a*,  filaments  very 
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short ; anthers  cylindric. — Pist.  germ  oblong ; style 
simple;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  none;  calyx  unchanged;  seeds 
solitary  ; dawn  simple ; receptacle  naked. 

Species.  The  specie*  are  mostly  perennial*  or  shrubs, 
as — Arnica  manta na  IJoronicunt,  or  Caliha  alpina,  the 
Mountain  Arnica. — Arnica  scorpioides , or  Aster  scor • 1 
pioides,  Alternate-leaved  Arnica. — Arnica  maritima,  As-  j 
ter  or  Helenium  maritimum,  Sea  Arnica, , Ac.  Clus.  M 
Pann. ; Dad.  Pempt.  / C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  liaii  Hitt.  Plant.  1 

ARNOGLO'SSUM  ( Hot . ) ifwy from  a lamb,  ! 
and  yAwr«,  a tongue;  a species  of  tlie  Plantago  of  Lin-  f| 
nrcus.  Theophrast.  I.  7,  c.  10. 

ARNOLDIS1S  {Etc.)  the  followers  of  one  Arnold  of  Bres-  j 
cia,  who  set  themselves  up  against  the  Roman  pontiff. 

A1LSOTTO  (Bat.)  or  Anata,  the  Bixa  oriUana  of  Limueus.  : 
[vide  Anata ] 

A 'KNOTTS  (Hot.)  the  roots  of  a plant  frequently  turned  up  | 
in  ploughing,  resembling  a chesnut  when  roasted.  They  j 
seem  to  be  the  roots  of  a species  of  Bunium. 

A’ROBE  (Com.)  a Portuguese  measure  for  sugar,  equal  to 
twenty-five  bushels. 

AROMA  (Dot.)  *f*t**,  from  aro ; all  sweet  spices, 
but  particularly  myrrh. 

Aroma  ( Alch .)  another  name  for  Aroph. 

AROM  ATA'RIUS  ( Archaol .)  a Grocer. 

AROMAT1CA  {lint.)  from  *?»i*>*,  all  fragrant  things,  ns 
spices,  herbs,  seeds,  &c. ; also  confects  or  pills,  made  of 
aromatic  herbs. 

AROMATRTES  (A*af.)  ; 1.  vinum  aromate  con- 

sit  ant , Hippocros,  or  wine  brewed  with  spices.  Dioscor. 

1.  5,  c.  64- — 5 ; Plin.  I.  14,  c.  16.  2.  A precious  stone,  in 
colour  and  smell  resembling  myrrh.  Plin.  1. 37,  c.  10. 

A' RON  (Bot.)  vide  Arum. 

AUO'NIA  {Bat.)  a species  of  the  Mesjntus  of  Linnccus. 

A'ROPII  {Alch.)  1.  A Lithontriptic  medicine  prepared  by 
distillation.  Parac.  de  Vir.  Memb.  I.  2,  c.  10.  2.  The 
fiowers  raised  by  sublimation  of  equal  portions  of  Lapis 
ll&m&titis  and  Sal  Ammoniac.  Parac.  3.  A distillation 
of  saffron  and  bread.  Van.  Helm . de  Lit  bias*  c.  7- 

AltOTl’S  (Thcol.)  and  Marotus,  two  Angels;  so  called  by 
the  Mahometans,  whom  they  believe  to  have  been  sent  j 
from  heaven  to  teach  men  their  duty. 

A'ROUGHCAIN  (Zool.)  an  animal  in  Virginia  resembling 
the  beaver. 

A'R  PA  ( Mus.)  Italian  for  a harp.— Arp*  dapper , a double  harp. 

ARPAGIUS  (Med.)  a name  for  one  who  died  in  his  cradle. 

ARPEGGIO  (Mus.)  or  Argo,  Italian  for  a mark  in  Music, 
signifying  that  the  movement  of  the  several  notes  must  be 
heard  not  together,  but  one  after  another  in  the  style  of 
harp  music. — Arpeggio  accompaniment  consists  chiefly  of 
the  notes  of  the  several  chords  taken  in  returning  succes- 
sions. 

A'RPEX  (Law)  or  Arpente,  an  acre  or  furlong  of  ground 
equal  to  100  jHrrchcs.  Doomsday  Book. 

AUPENTATOR  {Law)  a measurer  or  surveyor  of  land. 

AUQUATUS  morbus  {Med.)  the  jaundice;  so  named  from 
its  resembling  the  colour  of  the  rainbow. 

ARQUEBUSA'DE  {Med.)  Aqua  Sclopetaria. 

A'RQUEBUSE  ( Mil.)  in  French  Arouebuse , a large  hand 
gun,  somewhat  bigger  than  our  musket. 

AKQUEBU'SIER  (Mil.)  a soldier  that  bears  an  arouebuse. 

A'RRAC  (Com.)  a spirituous  liquor  distilled  in  India  from 
the  Cocoa-tree,  rice,  or  sugar  Mort ; also,  in  Tartary, 
from  Mares'  milk ; this  liquor  is  very  strong,  and  intoxi- 
cates more  than  rum  or  brandy, 

Arrac  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Oryxa  and, Palma  of 

Linncut. 

A'RRACH  {Bot.)  vide  Arach. 

ARR  AG  HE  (Her.)  erased  or  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

A'ltUAGOMTE  (Min.)  a specie*  of  calcareous  salt. 


ARRAIATIO  neditum  (low)  arraying  the  foot  soldiers. 

AKKA'IEHS  (/^7u<)  arraitores,  officers  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  soldiers'  armour. 

to  ARRAIGN  a writ  of  assize  (Law)  to  cause- the  demand- 
dant  to  be  called  to  make  the  plaint,  and  to  set  the  cause 
in  such  order  as  the  tenant  may  be  forced  to  unswer 
thereunto. — To  arraign  a prisoner , to  bring  him  forth  to 
trial,  read  the  indictment  to  him,  and  put  the  question  of 
guilty  or  not  guilty.  Co.  Lit.  262,  Ax. 

A'llttAPHON  (Anal.)  from*,  priv.  and  ptstv,  to 

knit  together ; an  epithet  signifying  without  a suture, 
applied  to  the  cranium  when  it  is  so  disposed,  whether 
naturally  or  apparently. 

A'RKAS  Hangings  (Com.)  Tapestry  made  at  Arras,  in  the 
county  of  Artois,  in  Flanders. 

ARUA'V  (Mil.)  the  drawing  up,  or  ranging  of  soldiers  in 
order  of  battle. 

Array  (Law)  the  setting  forth  a jury  impanelled  upon  a 
cause  F.  N.  B.  157.— -7 o challenge  an  array , to  except  at 
once  against  all  the  persons  arrayed  or  impanelled.  If  the 
sheriff  be  of  affinity  to  either  of  the  parties,  or  for  any 
other  partiality,  the  array  shall  be  quashed.  Co.  Lit. 
156.  Ac. 

AR  R .VVERS  (Mil.)  vide  Arraiers. 

ARREARAGE  (Lew)  arrears;  money  unpaid  at  the  due 
time  : as  rent,  moneys  in  hand,  or  arrears  of  an  account, 
pensions,  and  the  like. 

ARKECTATUS  (Law)  suspected  of  any  crime.  OJJic. 
Corona  t. 

ARRE'CTED  (Low)  reckoned,  considered.  Inst.  173. 

AKRENA'TUS  (Low)  Arraigned.  Hot.  Part.  21.  Ed.  1. 

ARRENTA'TION  (Low)  ad  certum  reditu  m dim:  Ur  re  ; li- 
cencing the  owner  of  lands  in  the  forest  to  enclose  them 
with  a hedge  and  a little  ditch,  under  a yearly  rent.— 
Saving  the  arrentation , saving  the  power  to  give  such 
licences.  Ord.  Forest.  34  Ed.  1.  *t.  5. 

ARREPHOiUA  (Ant.)  **,  a festival  in  honour  of 
Minerva,  celebrated  at  Athens  in  the  month  Scirrophorion. 
It  is  so  called  t*  i.  c.  because  certain 

mysterious  things  were  carried  about  by  four  noble  virgins. 
Harpocration.  ; Suidas.  ,*  Ltymolugicon.  Magnum, 

A K REST  (Law)  arrest  urn  f in  French  arreter.  1.  The  re- 
straint of  a man’s  person  by  the  lawful  warrant  of  some 
court  of  record,  or  officer  of  justice.  2.  The  decree  of 
a court,  by  which  a man  is  arrested.  An  arrest  in  a civil 
case  must  be  by  virtue  of  a precept;  but,  in  a criminal 
case,  it  may  be  done  without  a warrant.  IVood's  Inst. 
575. — Arrest  of  judgment,  a staying  of  judgment.  To 
move  an  arrest  of  judgment,  is  to  show  cause  why  judg- 
ment should  be  stayed,  notwithstanding  verdict  given. 
2 Inst.  210. — Arrest  of  inquest,  is  to  plead  in  arrest  of  tak- 
ing the  inquest  upon  a former  issue,  and  to  show*  cause 
why  an  inquest  should  not  he  taken. 

ARREST  A'NDIS  bonis  ne  distipentur  (law)  a writ  for  him 
whose  cattle  or  goods,  being  taken  during  a controversy, 
are  likely  to  be  wasted  and  consumed.  Reg*  Orig.  126. 

ARREST  AfNDO  insum  qui  peettniam  red  pit,  8fC.  iLtnu)  a 
writ  for  the  apprehension  ol  him  who  hath  taken  the  king’s 
prest  money  to  serve  in  the  wars,  and  hides  himself  uaq* 
he  should  go.  Reg.  Orig.  24. 

ARRE'STMENT  (Law)  the  command  of  a judge  in  the 
Scotch  law,  discharging  any  person  in  whose  hands  the 
debtor’s  moveables  are,  to  pay  or  deliver  up  the  same,  till 
the  creditor  who  hath  procured  the  arrestment  to  be  laid 
on  be  satisfied. — Arrestment  juiisdictionis  fundandcc  causa, 
an  arrestment  which  is  used  to  bring  a foreigner  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Scotland. 

AKRE'STO  (Law)  facto  super  bonis  m treat orum  alienigino- 
rum,  a writ  which  lies  for  a denizen  against  the  goods  of 
aliens  found  in  this  kingdom,  in  recompencc  for  goods 
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taken  from  him  in  ft  foreign  country,  after  dental  of  resti- 
tution. This  vat  formerly  called  clarigatio  by  the  civilians, 
but  now  reprisatia,  Reg.  Orig.  129. 

ARRE'STS  ( Vet.)  mangy  humour*  upon  a horse’s  hinder  legs, 
between  the  ham  anu  the  pastern. 

ARRETTED  (Low)  arrectatus,  i.  e.  ad  rectum  vocal  us ; 
convened  before  a judge,  and  charged  with  a crime. — Ad 
rectum  habere  malefactorem,  is,  according  to  Bracton,  to 
have  a malefactor  forthcoming  to  be  put  to  his  trial. 
Sometime*  it  is  used  for  imputed  or  laid  to  his  charge ; as 
no  folly  may  be  arreted  to  any  one  under  age.  Bract.  1. 3, 
tract  2,  c.  10;  Staundf.  Plac.  cor.  45 ; Lyf.  Cap.  Rom. 
remitter . 

A'RRILE  (Late)  earnest-money  given  in  evidence  of  a 
bargain. 

A R RILE' A (Med.)  from  »,  priv.  and  |kw,  to  flow;  a 

retention  or  obstruction  of  the  menstrual  discharge.  Gal. 
in  Frege*.  Vocab.  Hipjmcrat. 

ARRHOPONA'Rll  ( Fee .)  heretics  of  the  IGth  century, 
who  denied  that  the  cucharist  was  the  sign  of  the  real  flesh 
and  blood,  but  only  a pledge  of  them.  Prceteol.  Doct. 
Omn.  Hieret . 

ARRHO'STIA  (Med.)  jtyWi*,  infirmity  or  debility.  Hipp. 

ARRl'ERE-BAN  (Archceol.)  the  edict  of  the  old  French 
and  German  kings,  commanding  all  their  tenants  to  come 
into  the  army,  ftnd  in  case  of  their  refusal  to  be  deprived  of 
their  estates. 

ARRIE'RE-GUAIID  (Mil.)  that  part  of  an  army  which 
marches  in  the  rear. 

A RRIS  (Archil.)  the  intersection  or  line  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  exterior  surfaces  of  two  bodies,  as  the  arris 
of  a stone  : it  answers  to  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  edge , 
which  latter  term  in  building  is  confined  to  the  two  sur- 
faces of  rectangular  bodies,  as  boards,  planks,  Arc. — Arris 
fillet,  a small  piece  of  timber,  of  a triangular  section,  used 
in  raising  the  slates  against  chimney- shafts,  or  against  a 
wall  that  cuts  obliquely  across  the  roof. 

ARRO'NDIE  (Her.)  rounded  or  circular;  an  epithet  for  a 
tierce,  as  a tierce  in  gt/ron t arrondie. 

A'RROW  (Arch.)  the  well-known  missile  which  is  discharged 
from  a bow,  the  pointed  part  of  which  is  called  the  Arrow- 
Head.  Bundles  of  arrows  are  called  sheaves,  [vide  Archery) 

Arrow  (Her.)  this  weapon,  when  borne  in  coats  of  amis,  is 
commonly  said  to  be  barbed  and  feathered , as  in  the  sub- 
joined fig.  1.  The  field  is  azure , three  broad  arrows  ; or, 
barbed  and  feathered  argent  j name,  Hales.  The  arrow- 
head is  also  borne  us  a charge,  as  in  fig.  2.  The  field  is 
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vert  on  a chevron,  argent ; three  barbed  arrow-heads, 
sable,  by  the  name  of  Keymis,  of  Gloucestershire. 

A'RBOW-GRASS  (IWtfarigMfr  of  Lintixus. — A r rote- 
head,  the  Sagiitana  of  Linnaeus,  a plant  so  called  because 
its  leaves  resemble  the  head  of  an  arrow. — Arrow-root,  an 
Indian  root  of  which  starch  was  made.  It  is  also  employed 
medicinally,  and  is  esteemed  a warm  alexiphormic.  It  is 
the  root  of  the  plant  which  by  Linmcus  is  classed  under 
the  genus  Maranta. — Arrow-headed , or  Arrovf -shaped,  [vide 
£ogt/tafc] 

ARRU'RA  (La tv)  one  day’s  work  at  the  plough,  which  the 
tenant  wus  obliged  to  give  his  lord. 

ARS  notoria  (Alert.)  a pretended  way  of  acquiring  sciences 
by  means  of  infusion. — Art  transcendent,  the  transcendant 


| art,  called  also  Raimond  Lully's  art,  by  which  a man  can 
1 dispute  upon  subjects  in  a style  altogether  unintelligible. 

A'RSENAL  (Mil.)  a public  storehouse  for  arms  and  all 
1 sorts  of  ammunition. 

ARSE'XIATE  (CArm.)  the  name  of  a sort  of  salts  formed 
by  the  combination  of  arsenic  acid  with  different  bases,  as 
the  arseniate  of  ammonia,  of  potash,  Sec. 

A'KSENIC  (Min.)  a ponderous  mineral  body,  [vide  Ar- 
senicumj 

Ahsf.kic  (Chem.)  was  distinguished  formerly  by  the  cha- 
O 

racter  o-0  i 
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Arsenic  is  now  distinguished  into  yellow,  white,  and  red.— 
YelltAv  arsenic  is  the  native  arsenic  dug  out  of  the  mines, 
which  is  otherwise  called  Arsenic  ore,  or  the  Arsenicum 
nativum  of  Linnaeus. — White  arsenic , or  the  oxyde  of 
arsenic,  is  arsenic  reduced  to  powder  by  the  mixture  of 
oxygen,  or  by  exposure  to  the  air;  of  this  there  are  two 
sorts,  namely,  the  protoxit/e  of  arsenic,  or  a r sen  ions  acid, 
which,  when  exposed  to  a moderate  heat  in  contact  with 
air,  sublimes  in  a white  powder;  and  the  peroxide , or  arse- 
nic acid,  which  is  formed  by  an  additional  dose  of  oxygen. 
— lied  arsenic,  otherwise  called  suljfiuret  of  arsenic , or 
realgal,  is  formed  by  heating  arsenious  acid,  or  arsenic 
acid  with  sulphur. — Butter  of  arsenic , a composition 
formed  of  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate;  it  is  other- 
wise called  chloride  of  arsenic,  because  it  may  be 
prepared  of  arsenic  and  chlorine  gas. — Arsenic  bloom, 
another  name  for  an  arseniate,  or  arsenic  salt,  which  ia 
a sort  of  stone  dug  out  of  the  mines  in  Germany. 

Arsenic  acid  (CAow.)  an  acid  formed  by  the  combination  of 
arsenic  with  a dose  of  oxygen,  in  distinction  from  a rsenious 
acid , which  contains  a less  dose. 

ARSE'NICAL  (Min.)  an  epithet  for  what  contains  or 
belongs  to  arsenic,  as  arsenical  pyrites,  Sfc.  — Arsenical 
magnet , a preparation  of  antimony  with  sulphur  and  white 
arsenic. — Arsenical  caustic,  a preparation  of  antimony  with 
white  arsenic. — Arsenical  solution,  a solution  of  arsenic 
with  sub-carbonate  of  potash  in  distilled  water. 

ARSF.'NICUM  (Min.)  arsenic;  a well-known  mi- 
neral, called  by  Aristotle  by  Theophrastus 

by  the  Romans  orpimentum  and  arsenicum  ; it  is  a reddish- 
| coloured  ponderous,  caustic,  corrosive,  and  highly  poison- 
ous substance;  which  was  used  by  the  ancients  in  medicine 
and  painting.  Aristot.  de  Hist . Anim.  1.  8,  c.  24  ; Thro- 
phrast. ; Dtoscor . 1.  5,  c.  121  ; Plin.  1.  34,  c.  18  ; Cels,  da 
Rr  Med.  1. 5,  c.  5 ; Gal.  de  Comp.  Med.  sec.  Loc.  1.  4 ; 
Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.2;  Gorr.  Dcfi  Med. 

Arsenicum,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  metals. 

Generic  Characters.  Blueisti  white,  soon  becoming  black, 
and  falling  to  powder  in  the  air;  soft  and  extremely 
brittle  ; specific  gravity  8*310. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are — Arsenicum  nativum , 
Native  Arsenic. — Arsenicum  cnlcifomia.  White  Arsenic. 
— Arsenicum  a u ri pigment u m , Arsenicum  Jlavum,  sen  Py- 
rites mid  us,  Orpiment,  or  Yellow  Sulphurized  Arsenic. — 
Arsenicum  sandaraca,  Arsenicum  ruorum.  Red  Arsenic, 
or  Realgar. — Arsenicum  sulphuratum.  While  Mundic,  or 
Arsenical  Pyrites. — Arsenicum  albicans , Misspickel. 

A'RSENITE  (Chem.)  the  name  for  a sort  of  salts  formed 
by  the  combination  of  arsenious  acid  with  different 
. bases. 

j A'RSIS  (Grain)  ifau,  from  utf*,  to  elevate,  signifies  the 
elevation  of  the  voice,  in  distinction  from  the  thesis  or 
depression  of  the  voice,  corresponding  to  the  motion  of 
lifting  up  and  setting  down  again  of  the  foot,  which  the 
Greeks  call  and  tins. 

, Arsis  (Afar.)  and  Thesis , the  raising  and  falling  of  the  hand 
os  applied  to  the  beating  of  time.  Schol.  Anon,  m 
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Hermog . »*,  1.  I ; Meibom,  in  Qnintil.  I.  9,  c,  4;  Prise, 

tie  Accent. ; East  nth.  in  Horn.  II.  v.  566. 

A'RSMART  (Zfo/.)  the  Polygonum  of  Linnteus. 

A'RSON  (£ov)  from  nrdeo,  to  hum ; setting  houses,  Ac.  on 
fire,  which  is  felony  by  common  law.  3 Inst.  66. 

A'RSURA  (Law)  1.  Trial  of  money  by  fire  after  it  has  been 
coined.  2.  The  diminution  and  loss  of  metal  occasioned 
by  this  trial.  3.  The  dust  and  sweepings  of  metals  that 
are  melted  down  by  silversmiths. 

ART,  the  contrivance  and  disposal  of  things  by  the  help  of 
thought  and  experience,  and  according  to  prescribed 
rules,  so  as  to  make  them  serve  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  designed. — Liberal  arts,  those  which  are  noble 
and  worthy  to  be  cultivated,  without  regard  to  the  lucre 
which  they  may  bring ; such  as  architecture,  grammar, 
the  military  art,  music,  navigation,  painting,  poetry,  Ac. 
These  are  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
seven  liberal  arts. — Mechanic  arts , those  wherein  the  hand 
and  body  are  more  concerned  than  the  mind ; which  are 
followed  for  the  sake  of  the  gain  that  accrues  from  them  ; 
as  weaving,  turnery,  &c. — A term  of  art  % a word  used  in 
the  sense  of  any  particular  art  or  profession. — Transcen- 
dant  art,  otherwise  called  Raymona  Lully’s  art , a method 
of  descanting  upon  subjects  in  a manner  so  mysterious  and 
abstruse  as  to  be  totally  unintelligible. — St.  Anselms  art , a 
superstitious  or  pretended  method  of  curing  wounds  by 
touching  the  linen  with  which  the  wounds  have  been 
covered. — The  black  art,  the  same  as  magic. — Angelic  art, 
a pretended  method  of  coming  at  the  knowledge  of  any 
tiling  tliat  is  desired  by  means  of  spirits  or  daemons. 

Art  [vide  Arts ] 

Art,  Terms  of  (Gram.)  any  term  used  in  the  particular 
sense  of  an  art  or  profession. 

Art  and  Part  (Scotch  Law)  when,  in  the  commission  of  a 
crime,  the  same  person  was  both  a contriver  and  actor. 

ARTE'OIA  {/fat.)  from  Mr.  Artedi,  a Swedish  botanist,  a 
genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Penlandria,  Order  2 Digynia. 
Generic  Characters.  Cal.  umbel  universal,  spreading.— 
Cor.  universal  diffonn. — Stam.  filaments  five  ; anthers 
simple. — Pi  ST.  germ  small ; styles  reflex  ; stigmas  simple. 
— Per.  none  ; fruit  roundish  ; seeds  two. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the — Aricdia  squamata,  an 
annual,  native  of  Mount  Lebunus. 

ARTEMPSIA  (/In*.)  ’AfrtptrtM,  a festival  celebrated  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Greece,  particularly  at  Delphi,  where  they 
offered  a mullet  to  the  goddess  Diana,  for  its  supposed 
chastity.  Liv . 1.  25,  c.  23  ; Athen.  1.  7,  c.  21  ; Hesychius. 

Artemisia  (Dot.)  ’Apri^em.  Mother-Herb,  a plant,  which 
was  reckoned  of  great  efficacy  in  promoting  the  uterine 
evacuations.  It  is  called  by  Apuleius  Parihenium,  and  is 
supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  'Atrip,*,  Diana,  who  pre- 
sided over  women  in  child-bed.  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  127 ; Pita. 
1.  26,  c.  5,  Ac.;  Apul.  de  Herb . 1.  10  ; Oribas . Med.  Coll. 
L 1 1 ; Paul.  Eginet.  1.  7,  c.  3 ; Kirch . (Edip.  Asgyptac. 
▼ol.  3,  p.  72. 

Artemisia,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants.  Class 
19  Syngenetia,  Order  1 Polygamia  Equal  is,  answering  to 
the  Abrotanum  and  Absinthium  of  Tourncfort. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common  roundish. — Cor.  com- 
pound.— Stam.  filaments  capillary;  anthers  cylindric. — 
Pi 8T.  germ  small;  style  filiform;  stignm  bifid. — Per. 
none ; calyx  scarcely  changed ; seeds  solitary  ; receptacle 
flat. 

Species.  The  plants  of  this  genus  are  either  undershrubs 
or  herbs,  as — Artemisia  abrotanum,  Abrotanum  vulgare. 
Common  Southernwood. — Artemisia  campestris , seu  Abro-  i 
tanum  campestre , Field  Southernwood.— Artemisia  ab-  j 
sinthium.  Absinthium  vulgare.  Common  Wormwood. — I 
Artemisia  pontica,  Absinthium  ponticum , Roman  Worm- 
wood.— Artemisia  rupestris , Creeping  Wormwood. — Ar- 


temisia vulgaris,  Mugwort.— Artemisia  drncnncvtn *,  seu 
Draco  her ba,  Tarragon,  Ac.  Dodon.  Tempt,  j J.  Ranh. 
Hist.  Plant,  t Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Parad.;  Raii  Hist. 
Plant . ; Toumef.  Inst.  ; Roer/i.  Lugdb. 

ARTEM PSION  (Chron.)  ifrtfurtu ; u month  among  the 
Macedonians  when  the  vernal  equinox  commenced.  Gal. 
Com.  1,  in  Ilippocrat.  Enid.  1.  1. 

AUTEMONIUM  (Med.)  AboUyrutm . Gal. 

ARTE'NNA  (Or.)  an  aquatic  web-footed  bird,  called  also 
Diomedea  Catlett,  Lex.  Med. 

ARTE'RIA  (Anal.)  kfTKfla,  the  Greek  for  Artery,  was  used 
by  Hippocrates  to  signify  what  is  now  called  the  Arteria 
tixpera , or  Windpipe,  and  is  derived  from  r»fw,  to  keep, 
and  the  air,  because  it  serves  ns  a channel  for  the  air. 
The  term  is  now  applied  to  the  conical  tubes  which  convey 
the  blood  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  ar- 
teries consist  of  three  coats,  the  external  containing  blood- 
vessels ; the  middle  consisting  of  elastic  fibres,  that  contract 
and  dilate  ; and  the  internal , which  is  a fine  dense  mem- 
brane that  supports  the  fibres.  By  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  arteries  is  produced  the  particular  motion 
called  the  pulse,  which  arises  from  the  alternate  dilatation 
of  the  arteries,  called  the  diastole , and  their  contraction, 
called  the  systole.  The  time  which  the  fibres  of  the  arte- 
ries take  in  performing  their  systole,  i.  e.  returning  to  their 
natural  state,  is  the  distance  between  two  pulses.  The 
heart  discharges  the  blood  into  two  great  blood-vessels, 
called  the  Arteria  pulmoualis  and  the  Aorta. 

The  arteria  pulmonalis , or  Pulmonary  Artery,  rises  from 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  dividing  itself  to 
the  right  and  left,  carries  the  blood  by  innumerable  ra- 
mifications through  the  lungs,  [vide  Pulmonary  Ar- 
tery"} 

The  Aorta  goes  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  is 
divided  into  the  Aorta  ascendent  and  the  Aorta  descendens. 
The  Aorta  is  called  ascendent  from  the  point  where  it 
leaves  the  heart  to  its  great  curvature  or  arch,  from 
which  it  is  principally  distributed  to  the  thorax,  the  head, 
and  the  upper  extremities.  The  Aorta  descendens  is  the 
remaining  part  of  this  trunk  from  the  arch  to  the  Os 
Sacrum,  or  the  Bifurcation.  It  is  distributed  to  the 
diaphragm,  abdomen,  and  lower  extremities.  From 
eacn  of  these  divisions  arise  what  are  called  original  or 
capital  branches,  from  which  smaller  branches  ana  rami- 
fications proceed. 

Branches  of  the  Aorta  ascendent. 

The  capital  branches  from  the  Aorta  ascendent  arc — Ar- 
ierite  subclavuc , the  Subclavian  Arteries,  which  run 
under  the  clavicle,  or  collar-bone. — Carotides , the  Ca- 
rotids, which  go  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  directly  to 
the  head. — Arteruv  coronari/e.  Coronary  Arteries  of  the 
heart,  so  called  because  they  form  a sort  of  crown  on 
the  basis  of  the  heart. 

The  principal  subordinate  branches  from  these  are  from 
the  Subclavian  Arteries,  the — Mammnria  interna , the 

* Media f tana,  the  Pericardia , the  Dinphrngmatica  minor 

sive  superior , Thymica , Trachealis,  Vertebrales,  Cervi - 
calcs,  and  Intercostales.  The  Axillary  Artillery,  which  is 
only  a continuance  of  the  Subclavian  from  where  it  goes 
out  of  the  thorax  to  the  axilla,  detaches  chiefly  the 
Mammaria  externa,  Tkoracica  superior  el  inferior , Sea- 
pularis  externa,  Scapularis  interna.  Humeral  is , Muscn- 
laris , SfC. — The  Carotids  are  divided  into  external  and 
internal ; the  external  sends  out  the  MaxiUa r is  interna , 
Occipitalis,  Temporalis , Ltngualis , SfC.  The  internal 
sends  out  the  Ophthalmic  and  middle  Cerebral  Arteries . 

Branches  of  the  Aorta  descendens. 

The  capital  branches  from  the  Aorta  descendens  are — 
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In  the  breast,  the  Bronchial,  (Esophageal,  Intercostal , 
anti  Inferior  Diaphragmatic. — Within  the  abdomen,  the 
('aline,  which  divides  into  the  Hepatic,  the  Coronaria 
vrntricnli,  aud  the  Splenic ; the  Mesenteric  Superior  and 
lu ferine , the  EmulgcnU,  the  Spermalics , the  Lumbar  ar- 
teries, &c. — At  the  bifurcation  the  Aorta  divides  into 
the  Iiincs,  which  are  divided  into  internal  and  external. 
The  internal  gives  off  the  Sacral,  Gluteal,  Ischiatic, 
&c;  the  external  sends  forth  the  Epigastric,  Femoral, 
Tibia!,  &c.  [vide  Anatomy ] Hippocrat.  de  Cord.  See. ; 
Huf.  F.phei  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  Hum.  1. 12,  c.  17;  Gal. 
de  Aunt,  Adm  intit.  1.  7,  &c. ; Aul.  Gcll.  1.  IS,  c.  10;  Phi- 
lnrel.de  Puls.  1.1,  c.3,i;  Oribas. Med. Coll.  1.S3,  c. 1 1 , Ac. 

ARTEIU'ACA  ( Med.)  upr/m***,  medicines  against  disorders 
in  the  Anterh  ns;  era. 

ARTF.IUOTOMY  (Sttrg  ) htnpsfpl*,  the  opening  of  an 
artery  with  a view  of  Inking  away  blood.  Gal.  apud  Oribas. 
Med,  Coll.  I.  7,  c.  10;  Paul.  A.gi net.  I.  6,  c.  *1*. 

A RTETI'SCIUS  (.Swr^.)  one  who  suffers  the  loss  of  any 
member. 

AKTHANTTA  ( BA.)  from »?t*s  bread;  Sow  Bread,  a plant 
so  called  because  it  is  the  food  of  swine.  It  is  of  a very 
forcing  nature,  mid  is  the  Ci/damen  Europium  of  Linnaeus. 

A'RTIIEL  (Law)  or  Ardhcl , a Welsh  word  for  n vouchee  i 
allowed  to  one  who  was  taken  with  stolen  goods  in  his  hand, 
by  whom  he  was  allowed  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge. 
This  privilege  occasioning  a delay  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  provision  wns  made  against  it  bv  stat.  2S  Hen.  8.  j 

A RTHE'TICA  (Me! ) or  Arthretica,  from  a joint; 
Ground-Pine,  a plant  so  called  because  it  is  good  for  the  j 
gout,  and  disorders  in  the  joints. 

AltTJIROTCL’M  (.!/«/.)  an  oil  extracted  from  roots  and 
bread  digested  in  dung. 

ARTIIRE'MBOLUS  ***$•*•*,  from  ZJio?,  a joint, 

and  to  impel ; an  instrument  for  reducing  luxated 

hones.  Castell  Lex.  Med. 

A RTHRPTIC  (.1/rd.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the  gout. 

ARTHRITIS  (.1/rd.)  «V.0«Tw,  morbis  articulnris,  i.  c.  joint 
evil ; the  gout,  a disorder  in  the  joints,  which,  if  it  lie  in 
the  feet,  is  called  pwlogrn;  if  in  the  hips,  sciatica ; if  in  the 
hands,  chiragrn.  Hijjuicra/.  I .*5,  apli.  6 ; Arel.  de  Cans,  et 
Sympt.  Acut.  Morb.  1.  ‘2,  c.  12 ; C«7.  Aurdian.  Chron.  I.  5, 

C.  3 ; Gal.  de  Fin.  Med. 

ARTHROC.VCE  (Med.)  from  a joint,  and  x«o',  an 

evil ; a disease  in  the  cavity  of  the  bone. 

ARTHRODIA  (.*J.*icrf.)  from  * a joint,  and  Exm**1, to  re- 
ceive; a species  of  articulation,  when  the  flat  head  of  one 
bone  is  received  into  the  shallow  socket  of  another.  Il'in- 
sJow.  Aunt. 

ARTHUODY'XIA  {Med.)  vide  Rheumatism. 

A'RTHUON  ( A not .)  itffftn,  articulus,  a joint. 

ARTHROPYO'SIS  (Med  ) from  a joint,  and  six*,  pus  ; 
an  abscess  or  inflammation  in  a joint. 

Arthbopyosis  is  a genus  of  diseases.  Class  Pyrcxice,  Order 
Phlegmasia,  in  Cullens  Nosology. 

AKTHRO'SIS  (Med.)  vide  Articulation * 

A'RTICHOKE  (Dot.)  a plant  very  like  a thistle,  with  scaly 
heads,  like  the  tone  of  a pine  tree.  It  is  the  Cynnra  of. 
Linnrens. — Jerusalem  artichoke,  a plant,  the  root  of  which  , 
resembles  a pntatoe,  end  has  the  taste  of  the  artichoke.  It , 
is  the  llcliunthus  tuberosu*  of  Linmeus. 

A'llTICLE  (Law)  the  clause  or  condition  in  a covenant. — 1 
Lords  of  articles,  a committee  of  the  Scotch  Parliament, 
which  was  abolished  in  1689,  because  it  was  supposed  to 
increase  too  much  the  power  of  the  crown. — Articles  of  ^ 
Roup,  the  conditions  under  which  property  is  exposed  to 
sale  in  Scotland. 

Article  (Gram.)  a part  of  speech  which  commonly  serves 
to  distinguish  the  gender  of  nouns.  In  modern  languages 
it  also  serves  to  distinguish  things,  and  is  divided  into  the 


Definite  and  Indefinite. — Definite  article,  which  in  English 
is  “ The,”  defines  and  specifies  some  particular  thing 
pointed  out. — Indefinite  article , which  is  “A,”  is  applied  in 
the  indefinite  sense  to  any  thing. 

ARTICLES  (Ere.)  or  the  thirty-nine  Articles,  a name  for 
thirty-nine  points  of  faith  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
“ Church  of  England/’  and  to  which  all  persons  must  sub- 
scribe before  they  arc  admitted  into  Holy  Orders. — Ar- 
ticles of  the  Clergy,  statutes  containing  certain  articles  re- 
lating to  the  church,  the  clergy,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
matters. 

ARTICO'CCA  (Bot.)  Artichoke. 

ARTTCULA'RIS  morbus  (Med.)  the  swelling,  &.C-  from  the 
gout,  or  the  gout  itself. 

ARTI'CULATE  adjudication  {Law)  a term  used  in  the 
Scotch  law  in  cases  where  there  is  more  than  the  debt  due 
to  the  adjudging  creditor,  when  it  is  usual  to  accumulate 
each  debt  by  itself,  so  that  any  error  which  may  arise  in 
ascertaining  one  of  the  debts  need  not  reach  to  all  the  rest. 
ARTICULATED  (Zb/.)  arliculalus , jointed;  an  epithet  for 
different  parts  of  a plant,  as — Radix  nrticulaia , a root 
which  lias  one  knob  growing  out  of  another,  so  that  the 
whole  seems  to  consist  of  connected  members. — F>  Hum  or • 
tietdatum,  a cylindrical  hollow  leaf,  having  its  cavities  di- 
vided by  horizontal  partitions,  os  the  June  ns  articulatns. — 
Filamentum  articn/atum , a filament  having  a moveable 
joint,  as  in  So /via  officinalis,  the  Sage. — Lomentum  -articu- 
latum , a loment,  having  its  transverse  partitions  visible  on 
the  outride,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  divided  into  joints, 
ns  in  Hcdysarum. — Pili  articulati,  hairs  divided  into  dis- 
tinct members  or  joints,  like  the  antenna;  of  some  insects. 

ARTICULATION  (Anal.)  tlie  fit  adjustment  of 

the  boni^s  together,  which  is  articulation,  properly  so  called, 
in  distinction  from  symphisis,  the  connection  or  keeping 
them  together,  which  is  another  sort  of  articulation.  Ar- 
ticulation is  of  three  kind?-,  namely — Diarikrosis,  when 
the  bones  are  allowed  a certain  degree  of  motion — Synar- 
throsis,  whe  n the  bones  remain  fixed  in  their  situation ; 
and — Amp h iarth rosis,  which  is  a species  composed  of  the 
two  preceding. 

Articulation  (Bat.)  !.  The  springing  or  shouting  of  plants 
from  joint  to  joint.  2.  Articulaho  aibontnt,  the  hurting  or 
bruising  of  young  vine  shoots,  Ac.  Plin.  I.  17,  c 21. 

Articulation  (Gram.)  the  articulate  or  distinct  utterance 
of  each  syllable  or  sound,  so  us  to  render  oneself  intel- 
ligible. 

Articulation  (Mas.)  that  distinctness  and  accuracy  of  ex- 
pression which  gives  every  sound  with  truth  and  perspicuity. 
ARTICULATES  (Bot.)  vide  Articulated. 

ARTFCL’Li  Clerics  (Ecc.)  vide  Articles. 

ARTPCULUS  (AYc.)  an  article  or  complaint  exhibited  by 
way  of  libel  iti  a court  Christian.  Sometimes  the  religious 
bound  themselves  to  obey  the  ordinary  without  this  formal 
process. 

Ahticulus  (Anal.)  dim.  of  artus,  a limb  ; a joint  or 

connexion  of  bones  adapted  for  motion. 

Articulus  mortis  (Med.)  the  instant  of  death  or  expiration. 

Articulus  (Bot.)  joint;  that  part  of  a culm  between  two 
knots.  Linn.  Phil.  Bot. 

Articulus  (Gram.)  vide  Article . 

Articulus  (Law)  vide  Article . 

A'RTIFEX  (Med.)  the  Physician  who  practises  the  art  of 
medicine  from  rational  principles,  confirmed  by  experience. 
Caste If. 

ARTIFICIAL  Argument  (Rhef.)  a name  for  those  proofs  or 
considerations  that  proceed  from  the  senilis,  industry,  or 
invention  of  the  orator;  such  are  definitions,  causes,  ef- 
fects, &c. 

Artificial  Lines  (Geom.)  lines  so  contrived  on  a sector  as 
to  represent  the  logarithmal  lines  and  tangen Artificial 
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numbers,  lognrithmetical  numbers  relating  to  sines,  tan- 
gents, and  secants. 

Artificial  Day  (Asfron.)  that  space  of  time  which  inter- 
venes between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  in  distinc- 
tion  from  the  night,  when  he  is  under  the  horizon. 

Artificial  {Chan.)  a name  for  whatever  is  prepared  from 
cinnabar,  tic. 

ARTI'LLERY  {Mil.)  in  a general  sense,  implies  all  sorts  of 
great  guns,  mortars,  howitzers,  petards,  &c.,  together  with  1 
all  the  apparatus  and  stores  which  are  requisite  for  service  j 
in  the  field,  at  sieges,  5-c. ; but  in  a particular  sense  it  im- 
plies the  science  of  artillery  and  gunnery — Train  of  artil- 
lery, a train  formed  of  the  attendants  and  carriage’s  which 
follow  the  artillery  into  the  field.  — Park  of  a mil  try,  the 
place  set  apart  by  the  general  for  the  depot  of  guns,  am- 
munition, nod  stores,  to  be  in  readiness,  as  occasion  may 
require.— Honourable  Artillery  Company,  a band  of  in- 
fantry, consisting  of  600  men,  of  which  the  Prince  of, 
Walts  for  the  time  being  is  always  colonel.  This  corps  1 
forms  part  of  the  militia,  or  city  guard,  of  London. 

AUTKSCO'CtUS  lords  {Bot.)  the  some  as  the  Ciuara  of 
Linnan:*. 

AUTl'SCt’S  (AW.)  ZtfriTxoi,  from  ior*.  bread  ; n troche 
made  in  the  form  of  a loaf;  but  particularly  that  which  is  j 
made  of  viper**  flesh.  Castcll.  L>'x.  Met/. 

A'HTIST,  a proficient  in  the  liberal  arts,  in  distinction  from  ■ 
arti  an,  or  one  who  follows  one  of  the  mechanic  arts. 

Artist  (C’Aew.)  a terra  u?ed  by  Paracelsus  and  others  for  j 
a chemist  ami  an  nlchymist* 

ARTOCA'RPUS  {Bot.)  from  bread,  and  **f*««,  fruit, 
Bread-fruit  Tree;  a genus  of  plants;  Class  Monoccia, 
Order  I Momiuirkt. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  none. — Con.  to  each  two  petals. 
—St  am.  f lament  filiform  ; anther  oblong. — Pi  ST.  perms 
very  many  : style  to  each  filiform  ; stigm a single.— Per. 
fruit  ovate-globular;  seeds  oblong. 

Sjircies.  The  species  are — Artacarpus  incisa,  Sit  odium 
inciotw,  Hndermachia  incita r,  Sweat  /anoint,  «cu  grannxus, 
in  French  Le  Lima  on  liuit  H Pain,  Bread-fruit  Tree, 
Native  of  the  Molucca  Islands. — Ariocnrpus  integrifolia. 
Si  tod  rum  macrocarpon , seu  eatdijlorum , Iladermachia  in - 
tegrn,  Soceus  arbor  ms,  seu  Tnjacca-marnm  Indira , In- 
dian .Taca  Tree,  a shrub,  native  of  the  Fast  Indies.— 


Artocarpus  Philippe  n As,  u shrub,  native  of  the  Phillippiue 
Islands. — Artocarpus  pubescent,  Ansjeli,  seu  Costarica  Ma- 
laharira,  a shrub,  native  of  Malabar.  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

ARTO'CttlvAS  {Med.)  from  bread,  and  *p*m,  flesh; 
a na^ty. 

ARTO’MELl  (Mctl.)  a Cataplasm,  from  r«<,  bread,  and 
honey. 

ARTO’PTA  ( Med.)  from  Syr*,  bread,  and  tTrmtf,  to  hake ; 
a vessel  for  baking  a pye  or  pudding ; applied  metaphori- 
cally to  women  who  have  cosy  labours.  Castcll. 

A'ltTOS  {Med.)  ZfT4< , bread;  the  different  sorts  of  which, 
mentioned  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  are  as  follow 
**»•«  uIvti-H,  unleavened  bread,  most  nourishing. — *Apre< 
AtVuysf,  bread  twice  baked,  prescribed  in  the  dropsy.— 
toasted  bread  prescribed  in  a dysentery. — 
bread  baked  on  a hearth,  a very  bad  sort. 
—’Apr*;  Cv/joT^  leavened  bread,  light  but  not  nutritive. — 
*AfTH  xaiuftt,  bread  made  of  fine  flour.— -Apr#s 
testaceous  bread,  so  called  from  a moveable  oven, 

the  vessel  in  which  it  was  baked ; it  was  very  dry  but  uot 
nourishing. — *Apr»$  iyup/Qm,  subcinericiou*  bread  baked 
under  the  embers,  which  was  the  worst  sort.— Apr*  •$ i. 
A****?,  bread  spitted  and  roasted,  which  was  rather  nutri- 
tious,— ' lfTH  rsfsmlk bread  made  of  fine  flour,  men- 
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tinned  by  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  Athenoms,  os  very 
nutritious. — Apr*  **  xs,6V»  bread  made  of  alica,  which 
wo*  extremely  nourishing.— >a Ap*  riAiyi nra,  bread  made  of 
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ailigo,  the  purest  and  finest  flour ; this  was  a Roman  bread, 
and  the  most  nutritive  of  all.— 'Apr*  «wwp;w,  bread  of  the 
wheat  itself,  or  unsifted  meal,  which  was  reckoned  the 
least  nutritive  of  all.  Hippocrat . dc  Viet,  in  acut.  Morb. 
1.  2,  Ac. ; Gal.  Exeget.  rt  de  Alim.  Fac.  I.  1 ; At  hen.  Deip- 
nos.  I.  3 ; Gorr.  Def  Med. ; Foes.  (Fconom.  Hippocrat. 

ARTOTYRI'TAE  {Lee.)  pnnem  el  caseum  rjfercntcs,  heretics 
in  the  second  century  offering  bread  and  cheese  at  the 
communion.  Kpiphan.  Hard.  4-9;  S.  Augustin.  II ceres.  27 ; 
Baron.  Annal.  Ann.  173;  Du  Pin.  Bibl.  des  Aut.  des  pre- 
mieres Si  fries. 

A'llTUS  { Anat .)  quod  membra  mevtbris  arleutur,  1.  A limb. 
ra  m*a«,  the  extreme  and  most  compacted  parts  of  the  body. 
Fest.  de  Verb.  Signific ; Cartel/.  Lex.  Xled.  2.  A joint, 
the  members  of  which  extend  themselves  from  the  trunk, 
am)  are  divided  into  joints.  Castell. 

ARVA'LES  (Ant.)  the  twelve  priests  appointed  by  Ro- 
mulus to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Ambarvalia.  P/in. 
1.  IB,  c.  2 ; Aul.  Gel/.  1.  G,  c.  7 ; Fulgent,  de  Prise. 
Sermon. 

A'llVIL  {Arch/rot.)  Anal , or  Arfal , funeral  rites. — Arvil 
supper , a funeral  entertainment  formerly  made  in  the 
northern  parts  of  England. — Arvil  bread , bread  given  to 
the  poor  at  a funeral. 

A'RUM  (Rot.)  «?p*»f  Cuckow-Pint;  a plant  probably  so  called 
from  iip,  sacred.  It  has  leaves  like  the  Dracunadus , 
which  it  resembles  also  in  its  medicinal  virtues.  Diosc . 
I.  2,  c.  197 ; Pirn.  I.  21,  c.  16. 

Arum,  in  the  Linnean  system , a genus  of  plants.  Class  21 
Monoecin.  Order  9 Pofyandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  spathe  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
—St AM.  filaments  none;  anthers  sessile. — Pist.  germ 
each  obvate ; style  nonu ; stigma  bearded  with  villose 
hairs.— Per.  berry  globular  ; seeds  several. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as — Arum 
crenitum,  geu  mutcivorum , seu  dracunadus.  Hairy - 
sheathed  Arum. — Arum  dracunruius,  Dracontium,  sou 
Dracunadus  pofyphy/ltts , Long-Sheathed  Arum,  or  Com- 
mon Dragon  — Arum  Draconlium , Snort-sheathed  Arum 
or  Green  Dragon. — Arum  esculent  uni,  seu  Caladium 
aquatile,  Esculent  Arum,  or  Indian  Kale. — Arum  rrtacu - 
latum.  Common  Arum. — Arum  arimrum , seu  Arisarunt 
latifolium , Broad-leaved  hooded  Arum,  or  Friars  Cowl, 
&C.  J.  Bank.  Hist.  Plant. ; C.  Batth.  Pin. ; Get. 
Herb.;  Park.  Thcat.  Bot.f  Iltiii  Hist.  Plant.;  Tourucf. 
Inst.;  Bacrhaav.  Ind.  fee. 

Arum  is  also  the  Calla  AUhiapica  et  orientalis  of  Liniueus. 

AltU'NCO  (tool.)  the  Chili  toad. 

ARU'NCUS  {Hot.)  from  iifvyv*,  hair  hanging  from  the  chin 
of  goats,  GontVbcard;  a species  of  Spiraa  of  Linnams. 
Art  st  at.  Hist.  Anint.  I.  9,  c.  ♦;  PI  in.  1.  8,  c.  50. 

ARUNDEUAN  marbles  (.Inf.)  ancient  marbles  illustrative 
of  the  history  and  mythology  of  the  ancients,  so  called 
from  the  Earl  of  Arundcd,  by  whom  they  were  transported 
from  the  island  of  Paros  into  England.  They  contain  the 
principal  epochas  in  the  Athenian  history,  from  the  first 
year  of  Cecrops,  1582  years  B.  C.  to  35*  years  B.  C. 
Sc/den.  Marmot,  Arundel. ; Prid.  Marmor.  Oxoniens. 

ARUNDIN.VCTA  {But.)  reedy,  an  epithet  for  some  plants. 

ARUNDINE'TUM  ( Bot .)  a place  where  reeds  grow. 

ARCNDPNEUS  {Bot.)  Arundineous,  abounding  in  roods. 

ARUNDINO'SUS  {Bot.)  Arundinose,  or  full  of  reeds. 

ARU'NDO  {Bat.)  from  areo,  to  dry;  * plant  so  calletl  be- 
cause, arescit,  it  dries  quickly.  It  has  some  medicinal 
virtue*,  particularly  if  nppltcu  as  a powder  to  wounds; 
it  attracts  any  matter  that  is  lodged  in  them.  Plin.  1.  16, 
c.  35  ; Oribas.  de  Morb.  Curat.  1.  3,  c.  32  ; Act.  Tetrad.  1. 

Arukdo,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants.  Class  3 
Triandria,  Order  2 Digynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  two-volved ; valves  oblong.-—. 
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Cor.  two-valved  ; valves  oblong  ; nectary  two-leaved.— 
Sr  ah. /laments  three;  anthers  forked  at  both  ends. — 
PlST.  germ  oblong;  styles  two;  stigmas  simple. — Per. 
none ; seed  single. 

Species.  The  species  arc  perennials,  as  the — Arundo 
bambu , Bambu,  Mambn,  Iiambos  arnndinacea,  Tnbacir, 
ecu  Mambu  arbor , seu  Cantus,  &C.  Bamboo  Cane.— 
Arundo  donax , seu  saliva.  Cultivated  Heed. — Arundo 
phragmites,  Common  Reed. — Arundo  epizegos , 6eu  Ca- 
lamagrostis  minor,  Small  Reed-Grass. — Arundo  cola- 
ntagrostis,  Calamagrostis , seu  Gramen  arundinaceum. 
Wood  Reed-grass. — Arundo  arenaria,  seu  Spar  turn  spi- 
catum,  Sea  Reed-grass.  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant,/  C. 
Bank.  Pin,  i Ger.  Herb .;  Park,  7 "heat,  Botan, ; Rati 
Hist.  Plant.  ; Tournef. I Inst  it . ; Baerhaav.  Ind. 

Arundo  is  also  the  Canna  Indira , the  Saccharum  qj/ei- 
narum,  and  the  Calamus  rot  am/  of  Linnams. 

Arundo  (Mech.)  the  reed  or  instrument  which  separated 
the  threads  of  the  warp. 

ARU'RA  (Law)  vide  Arrura. 

ARU'SPEX  (Ant.)  i.  e.  Avispex , because  inspexit,  he  in- 
spected the  entrails  of  birds ; a soothsayer  or  diviner  who 
examined  the  birds,  in  distinction  from  t tie  augurs,  who  ex- 
amined the  entrails,  &C.  of  victims  at  the  sacrifices  for  the 
purpose  of  divination ; but  the  aruspex  used  also  to  ex- 
amine the  entrails.  The  college  of  the  Aruspices  grew  into 
an  order,  os  we  learn  from  an  inscription  dug  up,  at  Rome, 
in  1605 ; L.  FONTEIUS.  FLAVIANUS  HARUSPEX. 
AUGG.  CC.  PONTIFEX.  DICTATOR.  ALBANLS. 
MAG.  PUBLIC CS  HARUSPICUM  ORDINT  HARUS- 
PICUM.  LX.  D.  D.  Cic.  de  Div.  1.  1,  c.  41  ; Diam/s. 
Hal.  1.  2;  Plin.  1.  7,  c.  3 j Vol . Max.  1.  1,  c.  1 ; Q,  Curt. 

1.  7*  C.  7 ; Herodian.  1.4,  C.  12;  Jul.  Ob  set/,  de  Prodig.; 
Finnic.  A sir  on.  1.  2;  hid.  Orig.  1.  8,  c.  9;  Buleng.  de 
Sort. ; Vrsat.  de  Not . Roman,  apud  Grcev.  Thes.  Anti//. 
vol.  xi. 

ARYTASNO-EPIGLOTTI  (.-Inn/.)  fleshy /asciculee  fixed  to 
the  Ar\  ta?noides  and  the  Epiglottis. 

ARY  T .L  NO'I  D E S ( A not  ) from  kph-Mum,  a cup, 

and  a figure  funnel  shaped;  Arytenoides  two  carti- 
lages constituting  the  head  of  the  Larynx.  0 ribas.  Med. 
Coll.  1.  24,  c.  9. 

A It  YT  JEN  Ol  DiE'I  (Amt.)  a name  for  some  muscles  of  the 
Larynx. 

ARY  THMUS(Af«f.)  from  «,  priv.  and  fAyls, rhythm, 

signifies,  properly,  a modulation  of  time  in  music,  but  is 
taken  also  for  order  and  harmony  in  other  things.  The  word 
is  used  by  Galen  for  the  pulse  not  modulated  according  to 
nature,  in  opposition  to  the  or  just  modulation. 

Gal.de  Diff.  Puls.  1.  1,  c.  9. 

A'S  (,4m/.)  from  ars,  brass,  because  money  was  first  coined 
from  brass;  l.a  Human  pound  weight  containing  12  ounces. 

2.  Any  thing  divided  into  equal  parts,  as  an  inheritance, 
land.  See.  whence  ex  asse  lueredem  Jaccre,  to  make  one  heir 
to  the  whole  fortune. 

Mart.  1.  vii.  epig.  65. 

IftTfdem  Fahint  Labimim  ,*r  am  rrHquit. 

3.  The  smallest  brass  coin,  as  a farthing,  12  of  which  made 
a denier,  equal  to  $ English  money.  Var.  de  Lai.  Ung. 
1.5;  De  Pit.  Pop.  Roman.  1.  1,  apud  Non.  1.  12,  c.  50; 
Plin.  1.  33,  c.  3 ; Columcl.  1.  5,  c.  3 ; Vitruv.  de  Architect . 
1.3,  c.  1 ; Suet,  in  August,  c.  91  ; Gal.  de  Pond.;  Macrob. 
Saturn.  1.  2,  c.  4 ; Gronov.  de  Pec.  Vet.;  Salmas,  in  Vopisc.; 
Pectus  de  Vet.  Ponder.  S/c.  fyc.  apud  Grcev.  Thes.  Antiq. 
vol.  v.  xi. 

A'S  A dulcis  seu  odorata  ( Chem.)  vide  Benzoicum. — Asa  fee- 
tida,  a gum  resin  of  a very  fetid  smell ; which  is  an  excel- 
lent remedy  in  hysterical  disorders,  a good  sudorific  and 
strengthener  of  the  stomach.  It  is  extracted  from  a plant 


of  the  same  name,  a native  of  Persia.  Kemp/.  Amee- 
nitai . 

Asa /u-tida  (Bot.)  a plant  from  which  asa  fietida  is  extracted. 

It  is  the  Ferula  atsa Jcetida  of  Linnaeus. 

ASAPHA'TL’M  (MetL)  a sort  of  serpigo,  or  intercutaneous 
itch,  generated  in  the  pores  like  worms. 

A'SAPHEIS  (Med.)  tu-x^u^  obscure;  applied  to  patients 
who  do  not  utter  their  words  distinctly.  Hipp.  Prorrhet. 

A'SAPPI  (Mil.)  vide  A tapes. 

A'SAR  (Com.)  a gold  coin  at  Ormuz,  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
worth  6$.  8 d.  sterling. 

ASARABA'CCA  (Bot.)  the  Asarum  of  Linnrcus. 
AS.VRCON  (A  a/.)  if* p*#*,  fleshless;  applied  by  Aristotle  to 
the  head,  in  distinction  from  the  fleshy  parts. 

A'S  A HI  pul  via  compositus  (Med.)  a powder  made  of  the  leaves 
of  Asarum,  Marjoram,  Marum,  and  Lavender. 

ASAKPNA  (Bot.)  the  Antirrhinum  of  Linnaeus. — A sari  no 
erecta , the  Chelone  penstemon  of  Linneeus. 

ASARPTES  (Med.)  hv*fim9  from  a diuretic  wine 

made  of  Asarum.  Diosc.  1. 5,  c.  68. 

ASARO'TA  (Ant.)  from  «,  priv.  and  to 

sweep ; a fine  pavement  laid  in  diuing-rooms  of  such 
small  tiles  that  it  appears  never  to  bo  swept.  They  were 
artificially  inlaid  in  different  colours. 

Stat.  Sylv.  1. 3,  v.  35. 

- - i»rui»  uhi  pitta  per  ttrta 
Gmuitt  kutaut,  subtramtqu*  motu  ouatvt*  fiptris. 

Plin.  1.  36,  c.  25;  Vitruv • de  Architect.  1.  6,  c.  5 , et  Phi- 
land.  ad  Loe.i  Salmas  in  Solin,  p.  1214;  Gyrald.  Opcr . 
tom.  2,  p.  643  ; llhodig.  Antiq.  Led.  1. 21,  c.  32. 

A'S  A RUM  (Bot.)  «e«r,  from  «,  priv.  and  raip*,  to  adorn, 
Asarabucca,  or  Wild  Spikenard;  a plant  so  called,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  because  it  was  not  inserted  in  garlands.  It 
has  leaves  like  ivy,  and  its  roots  are  heating  and  diuretic. 
Dinscor,  \.  1.  c.  9;  Plin.  I.  12,  c.  13;  Ortoas.  Med.  Coll. 
1.  1 1 ; Aet.  Tetrab.,  serm.  1 ; Paul.  JFginet.  de  Re  Med. 
1.  7,  c.  3 ; Myrep.de  Antidot. 

Asarum,  in  the  Dinnean  system , a genus  of  plants,  Class  11 
Dodecandria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  CAh.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor. none. 
— St  a M . /laments  twelve;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ 
inferior;  style  cylindric;  stigma  stellate. — Per.  capsule 
coriaceous ; seeds  several. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Asarum  Eu • 
rop/eum , Canadense , and  Virginicum.  J.  Bauh.  Hist. 
Plant.;  C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.SfC.;  Park.  Theat.  Bo- 
tan.; Raii  Hist.  Plant. ; Tournef.  Inst  it. ; Boerhaav.  Ind. 
Asarum  is  also  a species  of  the  Cytisvs  of  Linnaeus.  Bauh. 
Sfc. 

ASA'SI  (Bo/.)  a tree  growing  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  the 
infusion  of  whose  leaves  cures  the  tooth-ache. 
ASDE'STINUM  (Nat.)  or  Asbestos,  inextinguishable, 

from  m,  priv.  and  to  extinguish ; a kind  of  flax  of 

which  cloth  was  made  that  was  cleansed  by  fire,  as  to- 
bacco pipes  are,  but  was  not  consumed.  Plin.  1.  19,  c.  1 ; 
Ferrar.  de  Vet.  Luccrn.  SfC.  apud  Grcev.  Thes . Antiq. 
Roman . tom.  12,  &c. 

Asbestikum  (Mech.)  the  cloth  or  paper  which  was  made  of 
the  Abestinum. 

ASBE'STUS(M/m.)  aroint,  inextinguishable ; a kind  of  stone 
which  being  set  on  fire  cannot  be  quenched.  Plin.  1.  37, 
c.  10  ; Solin.  p*  7 ; hid.  Orig.  1.  16,  c.  4. 

Asbestos,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  minerals,  Class 
Talcose  Earths,  consisting  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  silica, 
and  generally  alumina. 

Spectes.  The  species  consist  of  such  as  have  all  their  fibres 
parallel,  as  — Asbestos  amiantus,  seu  Amiantus  Jibrus , 
Amiant,  or  Flexible  Asbestus.  — Asbestus  vulgaris,  or 
Amiantus  immaturus , Common  Asbestus,  or  Asbesi;  and 
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of  such  as  have  the  fibres  interwoven  and  breaking  into 
obtuse-angled  fragments,  as — Asbestus  suber,  Amiantus 
carl  i cot  us,  Asbestus  jibrus  flexibilibus,  scu  Suber  montanum. 
Elastic  Asbestos,  or  Mountain  Cork. — Asbestus  lignum , 
Ligniform  Asbestos. — Asbestus  caro,  sou  Amiantus  corti- 
cosus  flexilis,  Mountain  Leather. 

ASCALABOTES  (Zoo/.)  *r****fl*rrm,  a kind  of  lizard.  Gal. 
de  Simp/.  1.  2. 

ASC  ALA  PH  US  (Ent,)  a division  of  the  genus  Myrraeleon, 
according  to  Fabricius,  comprehending  those  insects  of 
this  tribe  having  the  feelers  nearly  equal,  jaw  ciliate,  lip 
homy,  rounded. 

ASCA'LIA  (Hot.)  an  artichoke  bottom.  Theophrast. 

Hist.  Plant.  1.6,  C.  4;  /Yin.  1.  21,  c.  16. 

ASCALO'NIA  (Hot.)  a kind  of  onion,  so  called  from  the 
town  of  Ascalon. 

ASCALONITIDES  (Dot.)  Eschalots,  or  barren  onions. 

ASC  A R D A M Y'CTES  (Mrrf.)  ir  taf-Juu^KTTx,  one  who  keeps 
his  eyes  fixed  without  twinkling.  Hippocrat.  de  Epidem.  1. 2. 

ASCA'ttlDES  (Ent.)  «nutp/i<,  from  «r«»,  to  move;  small 
worms  bred  in  the  inlestinum  rectum,  which  cause  by  their 
motion  a continual  irritation  and  titillation.  Gat.  Exeges 
Vocab . Hippocrat.;  Aet.  Tclrab.  1,  serin.  2.  c.  41;  Paul. 
sEginet.  de  He  Med.  1. 4,  c.  58 ; Actuar.  de  Mcth.  Med.  1. 1, 
c.  21. 

Ascaridcs,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  insects,  Class 
Vermes,  Order  Intestina . 

Generic  Characters.  Body  round,  elastic ; head  with  three 
vesicles  ; tail  obtuse ; intestines  spiral  and  milk-white. 
Species.  The  species  arc  distinguished  according  to  the 
animal  which  they  infest,  namely — Those  infesting  the 
Mammalia,  Ascaris  vermicular  is , in  the  intestines  ot  chil- 
dren; Ascaris  cams , in  the  intestines  of  the  dog,  Ac. : 
those  found  in  birds,  os  Atcaris  aquifee , cornicis,  Sfc.  in 
the  intestines  of  an  eagle,  crow,  Ac. — Those  infesting 
reptiles,  as  Ascaris  testudinis  lacert<r , Sfc.  in  the  intestines 
of  the  tortoise,  lizard,  Ac. — Those  infesting  fishes  and 
those  infesting  worms. 

ASCARI'NA  (Bot.)  from  ascaris , to  which  the  shape  of  the 
anther  is  like;  a genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia , Or- 
der 1 Monandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cau  Ament  filiform. — Cor.  none. — 
St  am.  filaments  single.  — Pist.  germ  globose;  style 
none ; stigma  flat. — Per.  drupe ; seed  single. 

The  only  species  is  Ascarina  polystachia,  a shrub,  native  of 
the  Society  Isles.  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

ASCA'IUS  (Ent.)  vide  Ascarides. 

ASCAU'LES  inuu-x*,  a bagpipe. 

ASCE'NDANT  (Lotv)  such  relations  os  have  gone  before  in 
families  reckoned  upwards. 

Ascendant  (Archit.)  an  ornament  in  masonry  and  joiner’s 
work  which  borders  the  three  sides  of  doors,  windows, 
and  chimneys ; it  is  otherwise  called  chambranle. 

Ascendant  (Astral.)  that  degree  of  the  ecliptic  which  rises 
at  a person’s  nativity,  and  is  supposd  to  have  an  influence 
on  his  future  life.  This  is  otherwise  called  the  First 
House,  the  Angle  qf  the  East,  the  Oriental  Angle,  or  the 
Significator  of  life.  Hence  the  expression,  “ This  or  that 
planet  ruled  in  his  Ascendant.” 

ASCE'NDING  (Astron.)  an  epithet  applied  to  any  star,  de- 
gree, or  point  in  the  heavens,  which  is  rising  above  the 
horizon- — Ascending  latitude,  the  latitude  of  a planet  when 
going  towards  the  North. — Ascending  Node,  that  point  of 
a planet’s  orbit  where  it  crosses  the  ecliptic  whilst  pro- 
ceeding northward.  It  is  otherwise  called  the  Northern 
Node , and  is  marked  by  the  character  3 representing  a 
node  or  knot,  in  distinction  from  the  descending  node. — 
Ascending  signs,  those  which  arc  upon  the  ascent,  or  rising, 
from  the  naoir  to  the  zenith. 

Ascending  stem  (Bot.)  caul  is  ascendent,  that  part  of  a plant 


|j  which  rises  above  the  ground  in  the  form  of  wood  and  leaf, 
in  distinction  from  the  caulis  descendens,  the  descending 
stem  or  root. 

Ascending  (Aunt.)  an  epithet  for  that  part  of  the  aorta  from 
where  it  leaves  the  heart  Lo  its  great  curvature  or  arch. 

ASCE'NSION  Dau(Ecc.)  a festival  observed  in  theChristian 
church  ten  days  "before  Whitsuntide,  in  commemoration  of 
our  Saviour’s  ascension  into  Heaven.  It  is  otherwise  called 
Holy  Thursday. 

Ascension  (Astron.)  that  degree  of  the  equator  reckoned 
from  the  first  of  Aries  eastward,  which  rises  with  a star,  or 
any  point  in  the  Ecliptic.— Ascension  is  right  or  oblique.— 
Right  ascension , that  degree  of  the  equinoctial  reckoned 
from  Aries  which  rises  with  the  sun,  or  a star,  in  a right 
sphere. — Right  ascension  of  the  mid-heaven  is  the  right 
ascension  of  that  point  of  the  equator  which  is  in  the  me- 
ridian.— Oblique  ascension , that  degree  of  the  equinoctial 
reckoned  from  Aries  which  rises  with  the  sun  or  a star  in 
an  oblique  sphere. — Arc  of  oblique  ascension , an  arc  of  the 
horizon  intercepted  between  the  beginning  of  Aries  and 
the  point  of  the  Equator,  which  rises  with  a star  or  planet 
in  an  oblique  sphere.  This  varies  with  the  latitude  of  the 
place. — Refraction  of  ascension  [vide  Refraction  and  Astro- 
nomy] 

ASCENSIONAL  Difference  (Astron.)  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  right  and  oblique  ascension  of  the  same  point  in 
the  sphere  ; or  it  is  the  space  of  time  the  sun  rises  or  sets 
before  or  after  six  o'clock. 

ASCE'NSUS  morbi  (Med.)  the  ascent  or  increase  of  a dis- 
ease. 

ASCE’NT  (Nat.)  Ascensus,  from  ad  and  scando,  to  climb; 
the  motion  of  a body  tending  upward. — Ascent  of  fluids, 
the  ascent  or  rising  of  fluids  in  a glass  tube,  or  any  vessel, 
above  the  surface  of  their  own  level. 

Ascent  (Log*.)  a sort  of  reasoning  by  which  one  ascends 
from  particulars  to  universal*. 

Ascent  (CArro.)  a sort  of  sublimation  and  distillation. 

ASCESTE'UICL’M  (Zee.)  a Monastery. 

ASCE'T.E  (Ant.)  the  same  as  Alhleta. 

ASCETE'RIA  (Ecc.)  io-MTiip*,  from  to  exercise; 

cloisters  or  places  where  people  gave  themselves  up  to 
meditation  and  prayers.  Theodoret.  1.  6,  Ac. 

A'SCHIA  Thymallus  ( Ich .)  the  Grayling  or  Umber ; a sort 
of  fish,  the  fat  of  which  is  used  in  medicine  to  take  away 
specks  from  the  eyes. 

A SCI  A (Med.)  from  •*$•*»,  an  axe  or  hatchet ; a bandage  in 
the  form  of  the  axe.  Gal.  Com.  2 in  Hippocrat.  de  Art. 

ASCITJIA  ( Ent.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes,  Order 
Mollusca,  found  in  the  sea,  and  adhering  by  their  base  to 
the  rocks. 

Generic  Characters.  Body  fixed  roundish. — Apertures  two, 
one  on  the  summit,  the  other  lower. 

Species.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  principally  found 
in  the  sea,  and  adhere  by  their  base  to  rocks,  shells, 
and  other  submarine  substances.  They  are  more  or 
less  gelatinous,  and  have  the  power  of  squirting  out  the 
water  they  take  in,  and  alternately  contracting  and  di- 
lating themselves  ; some  of  them  arc  esculent,  most  of 
them  sessile,  though  a few  are  furnished  with  a long 
stalk  or  tubular  stem. 

ASCTDIFO'RMIS  (Hof.)  bottle-shaped;  an  epithet  for  the 
bractetr  in  the  Asdum  and  Ruyschia. 

ASC'IDIUM  (Hof.)  the  Bottle,  a species  of  fulcrum,  which 
is  a foliaccous  body,  cylindrical,  and  hollow,  having  its 
mouth  furnished  with  u complete  cover  that  opens  occa- 
sionally. It  is  either  sessile , sitting,  i.  e.  supported  on  a 
foot  stalk,  or  peiiolatum  pedicelled,  i.  c.  situated  at  the 

F extremity  of  a leaf,  as  in  the  Nepenthes  distillatoria . Thia 
I body  generally  contains  pure  water. 

A (Astron.)  from  *,  priv.  and  cju*,  shade;  in- 
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habitants  of  the  globe  having  no  shadow,  such  os  those  in  ! 
the  torrid  zone,  who  twice  a year  have  their  sun  at  noon 
in  the  zenith.  Plin.  1.  2,  c.  73. 

ASCFTES  (Med.)  «rnf«f  from  a bottle  ; a species  oi 
dropsy,  distending  the  belly  in  the  shape  of  a bottle.  A ret. 
de  Sign,  ft  Caus.  Mark.  Acut.  I.  2,  c.  1 ; Celt * dr  He  Mtd. 

1.  3,  c.  21  ; Oribas.  St/nops.  1.  9,  c.  23 ; Act.  Tetrab.  3, 
serm.  2,  c.  21 ; Paul.  JEgtnet.  1.  3,  c.  48. 

Ascites  has  been  classed  by  Cullen  as  a genus  of  diseases, 
Class  Cachexia , Order  Inlumeseentue . 

ASCl'TJCUS  (Med.)  ascitick;  an  epithet  which  signifies 
labouring  under  an  ascites. 

ASCI'UM  {Hot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  13  PJyandria, 
Order  1 Monogt/nin. 

Generic  Character s.  Cal.  tier  in  nth  five-leaved;  leaflets 
roundish.— Co h.  wlals  five. — Stam.  filaments  very 
many  ; anthers  oblong. — Put*  germ  ovate  ; ft pic  very 
short;  stigma  headed. — Per.  berry  one-ccllcd;  seeds 
very  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  Ascium  morantca,  a shrub,  native 
of  Guiana. — Ascium  violaceum,  a shrub,  native  of  Guiana. 
Linn.  Spec . Plant. 

ASCLEPPA  {Ant.)  'A r*A*r«»,  a festival  in  honour  of  .Escu- 
lupins,  celebrated  all  over  Greece,  but  with  the  greatest  so- 
lemnity,  by  the  Epiduurians.  It  was  also  called  ops  «'/**, 
the  tiered  cun  test,  because  poets  and  musicians  contended 
for  victory  at  this  festival.  Plat,  in  Ion. 

ASCLEPl'ADdB  ( Biog .)  the  descendants  of  /Esculapias,  of 
whom  Hippocrates  was  one  in  the  eighteenth  degree. 

ASCLEPIAD.E’AN  verse  {Poet.)  a sort  of  verse;  so  called 
from  Asclepias,  the  inventor,  consisting  of  four  feet,  a 
spondee,  choriambus,  and  two  dactyls  ; or  a spondee,  two 
thoriuinbus,  and  a pyrrhicius. 

I lor.  1.  ],  od.  1,  v.  1. 

Mute  | nai  at atH  \ eil.fr  | » egitut. 

Or,  according  to  the  second  form, 

Mae1  | nib  Stilt  it  | atUi  n ] gi hits. 

Plolin.  Sf  Mar.  Viet,  de  Met.  ; Scrv.  de  Cent. 

ASCLE’Pf  AS  (Pot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  5 Pentandria, 
Order  2 Digynia. 

* Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-cleft. — Con.  rao- 
nopclalous ; divisions  ovate-acuminate;  nectaries  five, 
fleshy  or  cowled. — Stam.  filaments  five  ; anthers  ob- 
long ; ptllen  collected  into  ten  corpuscles. — PisT.  germs 
two  oolong;  styles  two  subulate;  stigma  common  to 
both.— Per.  follicles, two  large  oblong;  seeds  numerous ; 
receptacle  membranaceous. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials  and  shrubs. 
Of  the  former  kinds  are  the — Asclepias  Syriaca , Apocy- 
n um  Sunaeum , seu  Ileidessar , Syrion  Swallow-Wort. — 
Asclepias  incarnata,  seu  Apocynum  Canadensc , Flesh- 
coloured  Swallow- Wort,  Ac.  Of  the  latter  kind  arc  the 
— Asclepias  undulata,  seu  Apocynum  AJricanum,  Wave- 
leaved Swallow- Wort.— Asclepias  gigantea,  seu  Ericu , 
Curl-flowered  gigantic  Swallow-Wort. — Asclepias  ettras- 
taoica,  seu  Curassoa,  Swallow- Wort  or  Bastard  Ipecacu- 
anha, fire.  J.  Bauhin.  Hist,  riant.;  C.  Dauh.  Pin.; 
6Vr,  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Hot  an.;  Raii  Hist.  Plant.; 
Toarn.  Inst. ; Boerh.  Ind. ; Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

ASCLE'PIOS  (.Vo/.)  I.  A dry' Smegma.  Paul.  A' gin.  1. 7, 
c.  13.  2.  A troche.  Aet.  Tetrab.  4,  serm.  2,  c.  50.  3.  A 
Collyrium.  Gal.  Ex.  Scrihon. 

ASCODROGITES  (Ece.)  Heretics  in  the  second  century, 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  inspiration,  introduced  bac- 
chanals into  their  worship.  August.  Her.  02;  Philast.de 
Hnr.  Baron.  Annal.  Ann.  173. 

ASCOTJA  (Ant.)  ’ArwAm,  from  druet,  a bottle ; a festival 
among  the  rustic  Athenians  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  at 


w hich  they  leaped  upon  a bladder  filled  with  oil  and  wine. 

Virg.  Georg.  1.  2,  v,  384. 

— — — rtfguf  inter  pvCuia  leti 
MMims  in  pntfii  uncfi-j  tuhere  per  utrea. 

Sc/tol.  in  Arista jdt.  Pint,  act  5,  seen.  1 ; Phurnut.  de 
Bocch. 

ASCOLIA'SMUS  (Ant.)  from  a leathern 

j|  bottle ; a game  among  boys  of  beating  one  another  with 
j.  thongs. 

■ ASCO'MA  (Med.)  srss/M,  the  eminence  in  the  pubes  at 
'l  years  of  maturity,  particularly  in  the  female.  Ruf.  Ephcs. 
Appel!.  Part.  Corp.  human.  1.  1,  c.  1 1. 

ASCIUPTPTII  (Aid.)  Ascriptivi,  or  Adscript  ivit  supernu- 
merary soldiers,  w ho  served  to  supply  the  fosses  in  the  le- 
gions. Varr.  dc  Lat.  Ling.  1.  (>,  ct  de  Vit.  Pop . Rom.  I.  3 ; 
Lam  prid.  in  Alex.  Sever.;  Trebell . Poll,  de  Bali  A.  Tt/rann. 
AsckH'TITii  (Archctol.)  1.  A kind  of  villeins  who  uttuch 
themselves  to  smile  new  lord,  and  become  his  vassals. 
2.  Foreigners,  or  aliens,  u ho  ore  newly  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  a city. 

ASCYRO’IDES  (Bot.)  the  same  us  Afryrum. 

A'iiCY It  13 M [But.)  tirut/fst,  from*,  priv.  SDdrnpt,  rough, 
St.  John’s  Wort;  a plane  very  similar  to  the  Hynericitm, 
but  the  leaves  Iargir  and  thicker;  the  seeds  in  liydromel 
are  good  for  the  sciatica  and  the  bile.  Diosc.  1.  3,  c.  172; 
Plin.  1.  27,  c.  5;  Oribas . Med.  Coll.  1.  1 1. 

Ascyiiu.m,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  18  Polyadelphia , Order 
4 Polynndria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.— Cor. 
petals  four-ovate.— Stam.  j laments  numerous ; anthers 
roundish.— Pi st.  germ  oblong;  style  scarcely  any; 
stigma  simple.— Per.  capsule  oblong  ; seeds  numerous. 
Speeds.  The  species  ore — Ascyrum,  Crux  Andrea , seu 
Hyp-r ironies.  Common  Ascyrum,  or  St.  Andrew's  Cross, 
native  of  Virginia.— Airy  raw,  Hypericoides , sen  Hyperi- 
cum pumilum , seu  sempervirens , a shrub,  native  of  Vir- 
ginia.— Ascyrum  r ill  os  urn,  Hypericum  pilasum , seu  Vir- 
ginia wan,  a shrub,  native  of  Virginia^— Ascyrum  si  a ns, 
seu  Hypericum  teirapdalum,  a shrub,  native  of  North 
America.  Ger.  Herb.  ; J.  Ranh.  Hist.  Plant.  - C.  Hauls. 
Pin.;  Park.  Theat.  Botan.;  Raii  Hist.  Plant. ; Tassm . 
Inst  it.;  Boerhanv.  Ind. 

ASDE'NIGI  (Min*)  Blood-stone. 

A’SE  (Med.)  dm,  loathing  of  food  from  a conflux  of  hu- 
mour* to  the  stomach.  Him.  1.  5,  aphur.  Cl,  Ac. 

A'SEB  (Min.)  the  same  as  Alumen. 

As  kb  (Med.)  the  same  as  Hydroa. 

A'SEGEN  (Bot.)  vide  Sanguis  Dr  aeon  is. 

A'SEKl  (Polit.)  or  Asekai,  a Turkish  name  for  the  favourite 
sultanas  who  have  brought  forth  sons. 

ASE'LLI  (Astron.)  two  stars  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  portend  storms.  Plin.  1.  18,  c.  35. 
ASE1LUS  (/<A.)  Cod-fish,  or  Keeling,  was  formerly  rec- 
koned a genus  of  fishes  by  Willoughby,  but  is  classed  in 
the  Linnean  system  under  the  Gadus.  Plin.  1.  9,  c.  16; 
If'//.  Ichth.;  Raii  Synop. 

ASE'MOS  (Med.)  from  «,  priv.  and  a sign ; 

an  epithet,  signifying  without  the  ordinary  signs  or  reasons, 
applied  to  diseases  and  their  changes.  Ilipp.  Epid,  1.  2. 
ASGA'NDES  (Ant.)  *c a Persian  messenger  or  courier. 
Pint,  in  Alex. 

ASH  (Bot.)  a well  known  tree,  the  timber  of  which  is  next 
to  the  oak  in  value,  being  of  service  in  every  sort  of  handi- 
craft. The  tree  is  raised  best  by  the  keys  gathered,  when 
they  are  about  to  fall,  in  October;  they  are  sown  in 
January,  und  best  transplanted  in  October  or  November ; 
they  are  felled  when  the  sap  is  at  rest,  from  October  to 
November,  but  the  lopping  of  pollards  is  better  done  in  the 
spring.  When  the  young  plants  are  cut  down  they  throw 
up  straight  shoots  called  ground-ash.  The  principal  sorts 
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of  ash  aro  the  Common,  Flowering,  and  Manna  Ash,  the  [ 
Fraxina ; Mountain  Ash,  the  Sorbus ; Poison  Ash,  the 
Rhus  in  the  Linnean  system. — Ash -weed,  the  A'gopodium 
of  Linnteus. 

ASHA'RJANS  ( Theol .)  a sect  of  Mahometans  opposed  to 
the  Motazales,  or  orthodox  sect. 

A'SIIES  (Ant.)  a mode  of  punishment,  in  use  among  the 
Persians,  of  throwing  criminals  from  a great  height  into 
ashes,  with  which  they  were  suffocated  to  death. 

Ashes  (Chan.)  the  residue  of  combustion,  in  general  con- 
taining earth  and  fixed  salts. — Vegetable  <nhc$  are  produced 
from  the  burning  of  vegetable  substances,  as  fuel. — Animal 
ashes,  produced  from  animal  substances,  as  the  cornu  cervi 
calcinatum. — Mineral  ashes , the  calces  of  minerals. 

Ashes  (AfinA.)  the  skimwings  of  metal  among  tho  letter- 
founders,  and  the  sweepings  of  their  house,  from  which  ' 
refiners  afterwards  draw  the  remainder  of  the  metal  by  j 
the  fierceness  of  their  fires. — Fat  ashes,  those  which  are 
heavy  and  contain  much  metal.  — Lean  ashes  are  light, 
containing  little  metal. 

A’SH-Flllb  (Chem.)  when  the  vessel,  containing  tho  sub- 
stance to  be  heated,  is  covered  with  ashes. 

A'SH-HOLE  (Mech.)  the  hole  in  the  earth  of  a furnace, 
which  receives  the  ashes  to  be  taken  away. 

A'SHLAR  (Mason.)  free  stone  as  it  comes  f*om  the  quarry. 

A'SIiLERING  (Carpent.)  quartering  to  tack  to  in  garrets 
perpendicular  to  the  floor. 

ASHO'UE  (Mar.)  on  the  shore  or  land,  as  opposed  to 
aboard  ; but  a ship  is  said  to  be  ashore  when  she  has  run 
aground,  or  on  the  sea  coast. 

ASH-WE'DNESDAY  (Ece.)  the  first  day  in  Lent,  so  called 
from  the  ancient  custom  of  fasting  in  sack-cloth  and  ashes. 

ASIA'RCIIES  (Ant.)  lurJifxii,  a governor  of  the  provinces, 
who  used  to  preside  over  the  public  games. 

ASIDE  (Lit.)  a term  in  plays  for  whut  is  to  be  said  on  the 
stage  without  being  heard  by  the  other  performers. 

A'SILUS  (Ent.)  an  insect  so  called,  cither  from  its  infesting 
asellos , young  asses,  or  from  urn  and  t'Aw*,  both  which 
signify  mud.  It  was  used,  according  to  Pliny,  as  on 
amulet,  and  was  called  oestron  by  the  Greeks,  PI  in.  1.  1 1, 
c.  28;  Aldrav.  Ichth. — Asilus  niarinus,  t*rw  Smamo-b-u*,  the 
sea  breeze,  which  gets  under  the  fins  of  the  Thunny, 
and  stings  them  so  that  they  leap  out  of  the  water.  Pirn. 

I.  11,  c.  29. 

A si  l us,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  insects,  of  the 
order  Diptera. 

Generic  Characters.  Mouth  with  a horny  sucker. — An- 
ten  me  filiform. — I3ody  conic. 

Species.  The  principal  species  of  this  genus  ore  the — 
Asilus  crabronijbrmis, nearly  equalling  a hornet  in  length. 

— Asilus  gibbosus,  larger  than  the  former,  a native  of 
Lapland.— Asilus  Jlavus , the  size  of  a wasp,  and  of  a 
black  colour,  with  a yellow  abdomen. — AsUus  Jorcipatus , 
of  a blackish  brow  n colour,  and  considerably  smaller 
than  the  former. — Asilus  tipuloides,  one  of  the  smallest 
specie*. 

ASINA'RIA  (Ent.)  'AraufU «,  a festival,  in  Sicily,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  victory  obtained  over  the  Athenians, 
when  Demosthenes  and  Nicias  were  taken  prisoners ; it 
was  so  called  from  the  river  Asinarius,  near  which  the 
battle  v as  fought.  Demosthen.  in  Nic. 

A'SINUS  ( Zool. ) the  Ass  is  classed,  in  the  Linnean  system, 
as  a species  of  the  Eymts,  or  Horse. 

A'SIO  (Or.)  horned  owl,  a species  of  the  Strix  of  Liunacus ; 
a bir  J,  so  called  because  it  has  ears  like  an  ass. 

ASI'RACUS  ( Ent.)  hsif  i*4<,  a species  of  locusts. 

A'SITI  (Med.)  mnr*,  from  «,  priv.  and  nrw,  food;  an 
epithet  fur  those  abstaining  from  food. 

A'SJOGAM  (Hot.)  an  Indian  tree,  the  juice  of  whose  leaves 
is  good  for  the  colic.  Raii  Hist,  Plant, 


A'SILS  (Min.)  vel  A ssi  us  Lapis,  Strut*  a,/*;*  a stone, 
so  called  from  'Aren,  a city  of  Troas.  It  is  a sofi  friable, 
and  tophous  substance,  having  a fine  powder  growing  upon 
it  called  thu  Flower  rf  the  Asian  Rock,  which  is  colliqua- 
tive, digestive,  and  preservative  like  salt.  Cel.  1.  4,  c.  24; 
Dioscor.  I.  5,  c.  142;  Gal.  de  Simp/,  1.9;  O ribas.  Syttop. 
I.  2,  c.  12;  Act.  Tetrabib.  2,  serni.  3,  c.  38  ; Paul.  JEginet. 
de  Re  Med.  I.  7,  c.  S ; Actuar.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  6,  c.°5. 

1 ASL.VNI  (Cow.)  the  Turkish  name  for  a Dutch  dollar. 

A'SMAGA  (Chem.)  mixing  certain  metals  together. 

ASP  (Zoo/.)  a very  small  kind  of  serpent,  the  Coluber  aspts 
of  Liunams,  peculiar  to  Lybia  and  Egypt,  the  bite  of 
which  is  deadly : its  poison  is  so  quick  In  the  operation 
that  it  kills  without  the  possibility  of  applying  a remedy. 
Those  who  arc  bitten  by  it  die  within  tliree  hours,  and 
their  death,  which  comes  on  by  sleep,  is  attended  with  no 
pain;  circumstances  which  induced  Cleopatra  to  adopt 
this  mode  of  dispatching  herself. 

Asi'  (Bat.)  or  Aspen-tree,  a kind  of  poplar,  the  Ptmulus 
tremula  of  Linnecus,  the  leaves  of  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  perpetually  tremulous  motion. 

ASPADIA'LIS  Ischuria  (Med.)  suppression  of  the  urine 
from  the  Urethra  being  imperforated. 

ASP.VLATHUS  (Rot.)  irwmMtu,  a plant  wliich,  according 
to  Theocritus,  grows  on  the  mountains. 

Theocrit.  Idyl. 

’£>  yttf  ej44  r»  mu  Onr«A*i»t  u sutiinTut. 

The  scholiast,  on  this  verse,  makes  the  AspaJnthus  to  be 
a sort  of  Acanthus,  so  called  because  its  thorns  cannot  be 
easily,  «rcnr*rhu,  plucked  out  of  the  bodies  of  tliose  who 
are  beaten  with  it ; wherefore,  according  to  Plato,  tyrants 
were  scourged  with  it,  in  Tartarus.  It  is  of  a heating,  as- 
tringent, and  abstersive  quality,  good  as  a decoction  for 
aphthrc  and  removing  impurities.  Plat,  de  Repub.  1.  10; 
Dioscor.  1.1,  c.  19;  Plus.  I.  24-,  c.  13;  Oribas.  Med.  Coll. 

1.  11  ; Act.  Tetrab . 1,  serin.  2,  c.  19(i;  Paul.  sEginet.  de 
Re  Med.  1.  7,  c.  3. 

Asp  ala  thus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants; 
Class  17  Diadelphia,  Order  4 Decandria , in  English  Rho- 
dium or  Rose- Wood. 

Generic  Characters . Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  pa- 

filionaceus. — Stam.  filaments  ten;  anthers  oblong. — 
'ist.  germ  ovate ; style  simple ; stigina  sharp.— Pan. 
legume  ovate  ; seeds  generally  two. 

Sjiccics.  The  species  are  mostly  shrubs  and  natives  of 
the  Cupe  of  Good  Hope,  as — Asjxtlalhus  spinosu,  sell 
Genistella  spinnsa  Africana,  Thorny  Aspalathus,  or  Rose- 
wood.— A spa  lath  us  c/icnopoda , Genista  Africana , Che - 
malarix,  seu  Chenopotla  monomat opensis,  S>c. 

Asfalatiius  is  also  the  Robinia  spinosa  and  pygmea,  the 
Stuirtium  spin  os  um,  and  the  Amerintnum  chains  oi  Linmcus. 

1 fault.  Hist.  Plant.  SfC. 

A'SPALAX  (Bot.)  o plant  which,  according  to 

the  description  of  Theophrastus,  resembles  the  crocus  in 
having  more  root  than  leaf.  Theophrast.  Hist,  riant. 

I.  1,  c.  1 1 ; Plin.  1.  19,  c.  6. 

ASP.VRAGIN  (Chem.)  the  juice  extracted  from  Asnarnges. 
ASPA'RAGUS  (Bot.)  *e**f*yH,  a well  known  plant,  so 
called,  according  to  Varro,  because  it  springs  up  from 
rough  twigs.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  one  of  the  five 
opening  roots,  and  it  is  also  of  singular  efficacy  in  disorders 
of  the  eye.  Theophrast . I.  6,  c.  3 ; Cato  de  Re  Rust.  c.  (J ; 
Varr.  dc  Lat.  Ling.  1.  4;  Colum.  de  Re  Rust.  1.  2,  c.  3 ; 
Dioscor.  I.  2,  c.  152;  Plin.  1.  19,  c.  8,  &c. ; Athcn.  1.  2, 
c.  22;  Gal.  de  Simp.  1.  6;  Oribas.  Synop.  1.  2,  c.  1 ; Act. 
Tetrab.  1,  serai.  1 ; Paul,  .f.ginet.  1.  7,  c.  3. 

Asparagus,  a genus  of  plants;  Class  G Hexandria , Order  1 
Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  none.— C on. petals  six. — Siam. 
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filament*  six  filiform ; anther t roundish.— Pist.  germ 
turbinate  ; stub  very  short ; rtigma  a prominent  point. — 
Per.  berru  globular ; seed*  two. 

Specie*.  The  species  are  either  perennial  or  shrubs,  but 
mostly  the  latter,  as — Asparagus  officinalis , Common 
Asparagus.  — Asjntragus  firutescens,  AJricanus , seu 
temiifolius,  Larch-leaved  Asparagus. — Asparagus  horri - 
dus,  seu  Hispanicus,  Thorny  Asparagus. — Asparagus 
aphyUus , seu  Corruda  altera , Prickly  Asparagus. — Aspa- 
ragus Ca pens  is,  seu  Corruda  Africana , Cape  Asparagus, 
&c.  J.  Jiauh.  Hist.  Plant. ; C.  Bauh.  Pin. ; Ger. 
Herb,  i Park.  Theat.  Baton. ; Raii  Hist.  Plant.; 
Tournefi.  lmlit. ; Bocrhanv.  Ind. 

ASPA'SIA  (Med.)  a constrictive  medicine  for  the  Pudenda 
Muliebria.  Cast  ell.  Lex.  Med. 

ASPECT  (Astron.)  the  situation  of  the  stars  and  planets  in 
respect  to  each  oilier.  These  configurations  of  the  planets 
were  regarded  by  astrologers  as  having  an  influence  over 
sublunary  affairs,  wherefore  they  were  much  noticed  in  the 
study  of  astrology.  Aspect  is  an  angle  formed  with  the  earth 
by  the  luminous  rays  of  two  planets  so  situated  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  acting  upon  sublunary  natures,  according  to  Kepher, 
or  perhaps  more  correctly,  according  to  Wolfius,  the 
meeting  of  luminous  rays  emitted  from  two  planets  to  the 
earth  according  to  their  situation  with  respect  to  each  other. 
The  ancient  astronomers  reckoned  five  different  aspects ; 
namely.  Conjunction , Sect  tie,  Quart  ile,  Trine , Opposition; 
the  signs  ana  distances  of  which  are  as  follows  : 

Niim.  Character.  Distance. 

Conjunction d ......  0°=  O'  sign 

Sexiile * 60  = 2 signs 

Quartilc □ ......  90  = 3 signs 

Trine A ......  120  = 4 signs 

Opposition £ ISO  = 6 signs 

To  these  Kepler  added  eight  new  aspects,  as  the  Derai- 
sextilc  of  30u,  Decile  of  36°,  Octile  of  43°,  Quintile  of 
72°,  &c.  [vide  Astronomy 1 Viiruv.  de  Architect.  I.  9, 

C.  4 ; Jovian.  Pontun.  de  Cel.  Reb.  I.  1 ; Kepler.  Tpitom.  Sp. 

Aspect  double  (Paint.)  when  a single  figure  represents  two 
or  more  different  objects. 

A'bPEN-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Populus  tremula  of  Linnseus, 
or  Trembling  Poplar,  a sort  of  popular  which  is  much 
more  tender  of  its  branches  than  the  common  kind,  [vide 


account  at  Constantinople. 

A'SPERA  Arteria  (Anat.)  the  windpipe,  so  called  from  the 
inequality  of  its  cartileges.  [vide  Trachea ] Aret.  de  Sign, 
el  Cans.  acut.  Morb.  1. 1,  c.  7 ; Act.  Tetrab.  % serm.  3,  c.  5. 

ASPE'RGINES  { Med.)  from  aspergo , to  sprinkle ; medi- 
cines administered  by  way  of  sprinkling. 

ASPF/RIFOLL^s  (But.)  Rough  leaved,  the  name  of  a class 
in  Ray's  and  Herman’s  systems,  and  of  the  forty-third 
order  in  Linnseus’  Fragments  of  a natural  Method. 

ASPE'ttSED  (f/er.)  strewed  or  powdered. 

ASPERU'GO  (Bat.)  from  asperitia,  or  roughness,  which  this 
plant  has  in  common  with  several  gepera  of  the  natural 
order  of  Asperifulia.  Plin.  1.  24,  c.  17. 

AsrF.auco,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one  leaved. — Cor. 
onc-petalled — Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  oblongish. 
— Pist  germs  four  ; style  filiform  ; stigma  obtuse. — Per. 
none ; calyx  very  large  ; seeds  four. 

Species.  The  two  species  are  the  Asperugo  procumbent, 
Buglossum  sylvestre,  sou  Aparine  major  Plinii , Procum- 
bent Asperugo,  an  annual,  native  of  Britain ; Asperugo 
dlgypticn , Lycopus  . T.gyptiaca , Anchusa  verrucosa,  seu 
fiava,  Egyptian  Asperugo,  an  Annual,  native  of  Egypt. 


ASPEltULA  (Bot.)  a diminutive  of  asper,  rough  because 
the  seeds  are  roughish  ; a genus  of  plants,  Class  4 Tetran - 
dria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  small.— Cor.  onc- 
petalled. — Stam.  filaments  four  at  the  top  of  the  tube; 
anthers  sirtmle.— Pist.  germ  twin  ; style  filiform  ; stigmas 
headed. — Per.  two  dry  united  berries  ; seed  solitary. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as — Aspertda 
odorata , Galuim  odorata,  Rubeola  montana  odor  at  a , seu 
Hrpatica  stellar ia.  Sweet-scented  Woodroof. — Asperula 
cynanchica,  Galuim  cynanchicum , seu  Rubia  cynanchica. 
bquinancy-Wort,  &c. ; but  the — Asperula  arvensis,  Ru- 
bia asperula,  seu  Rubeola  carulea , Blue  or  Field  Wood- 
roof,  a native  of  Britain,  is  an  annual;  and  the — Asperula 
Calabrica , Oleander  Creticus,  ThymeLr , Sherardia,  Pa- 
vetta  Jcetidissima,  Rubeola  valeriana,  seu  Nerum,  Cala- 
brian Woodroof,  a native  of  Calabria,  is  a shrub.  Ger . 
Herb.;  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.; 
Raii  Hist.  Plant. ; Toumef.  Inst.  Res  Herb. ; Boerhaav, 
Ind. 

ASPHA'LATHUS  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Aspalathus. 
ASPIIALTPT1S  (Bot.)  ue^t^nrn,  a kina  of  trefoil,  which 
Dioscorides  calls  atm*.  Dioscor . 1.  3,  c.  123. 
Asphaltitis  (A  nat.)  the  last  vertebra  of  the  loins.  Gorr. 
Dtfin.  Med. 

ASPHA'LTOS  (Min.)  or  Asphaltum,  *r.p»ATo<,  asphedto*  ; 
Jews'  Pitch : a solid,  brittle,  ponderous  substance ; of  a 
discutient,  emollient,  and  agglutinaut  quality.  It  is  the 
Bitumen  Asphaltum  of  Linnaeus. 

ASPHENDAhMNOS  (Bot.)  Mountain  Maple. 

A'SPHODEL  (/?<*.)  a plant,  [vide  Asphodclus] 
ASPHODELUS  (Bot.)  Asphodel,  or  King's 

Spear;  a well-known  plant,  so  called  from  the  ashes,  r*«A», 
of  the  dead  bodies  tnat  were  burnt ; because  the  ancients 
used  to  put  the  asphodel  into  the  tombs,  that  there  might 
be  food  in  the  regions  below  for  the  departed  spirits.  This 
plant  bears  on  the  top  of  its  smooth  stalk  a small  flower, 
called  Anthericus. 

Nicand.  Theriac. 

SaAmi  fdj* 

*AA.A*T»  kmAum  BvrtfTif** 

flaAAJUU  J*ia>  mm  eitiffMS.  iirv  ii£n. 

Hippocrat . de  Intern.  Affect.;  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant. 
I.  1,  c.  16;  1.  7,  c.  12;  Dioscor.  L 2,  c.  J99;  Tlin.  1.  22, 
c.  22  ; Schol.  in  Nicand.  Gal.  de  Simplic.  1.  4 ; Oribas.  Med. 
Coll.  1.  1 1 ; Act.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  1 ; Paul.  JEginet.  de  Re 
Med.  1.  7,  c.  S. 

Asphodel  us,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  6 Hexandria,  Order  1 
Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  none. — Cor.  one-petalled.— 
Stam.  filaments  six;  anthers  oblong.— Pist.  gems 
roundish;  style  subulate;  stigma  t rum  ate. — Per.  capsule 
globular;  seeds  several. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials  ; but  the  As- 
phodelus  luteus , Yellow  Asphodel,  [or  King’a-spear,  is 
a biennial.  J.  Bauh.  Hut.  Plant.;  C.  Bauh.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Botan.;  Raii  Hist.  Plant.; 
Toumef.  Inst  it.  Rei  Herb. ; Boerhaav.  Ind. 
ASPHUR.bLA'TAE  (Min.)  semi-metallic  fossils,  fusible  by 
fire,  and 'not  malleable  when  in  their  purest  state.  They 
are  intimately  connected  with  sulphur  and  metallic  ores. 
ASPHY'XIA  (Med.)  from  » priv.  and  r&h*,  to  beat 

like  the  pulse ; an  apparent  privation  of  pulse ; or  accord- 
ing to  Cslius  Aurelianus,  a smallness  and  amputation  of 
the  pulse.  Cal.  Aurd.  de  Tard.  Pass.  1.  4,  c.  3 ; GaL  de 
Diff.  l*uls.  1.  4,  c.  3. 

A'SPIC  (fiat.)  another  name  for  the  Lavandula  Stocchas  of 
Linneus. — Oil  of  aspic , an  extraction  from  the  root  of  a 
plant  called  Aspic.  Geoff  Mem.  del* diadem.  1715- 
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ASPIDION  (Bot.)  a name  for  the  Alytson  of  Dioseorides. 

ASPIDl'SCI  (Ant.)  iurxAUtui,  dim.  of  <crri«;  short  shields 
or  ornaments  in  the  fashion  of  shields. 

ASPIDI'SCOS  (Attat.)  MtiAirMf,  a buckler,  is  metaphori- 
cally applied  to  the  Sphincter  am.  Ctrl.  Aurelinn.  Tard . 
Pan.  1.  8,  c.  8. 

ASP1LATES  (3/jh.)  from  «,  priv.  and 

a spot.  1.  A precious  stone,  of  a silver  colour,  good 
against  lunacy.  2.  A sparkling  gem  in' Arabia.  /Via. 
L 87,  c.  10. 

A’SPIRATE  (Gram.)  the  character  in  the  Greek  (marked 
thus,  ' ) to  denote  that  the  vowel  must  be  sounded  with  a 
breathing,  as  *,  which  is  sounded  with  an  h instead  of  e. 
The  letter  h,  in  modem  languages,  is  culled  aspirate 
when  it  is  sounded,  in  distinction  from  k mute,  which  as  not 
sounded. 

A'SPIS  (Ant.)  *rrnt  in  Latin  clypeus,  and  in  English  shield , 
was  a defence  for  the  whole  body,  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  anciently  made.  It  was  composed 
cither  of  wickers,  or  light  wood,  or  hides  doubled  into 
several  folds,  and  fortified  with  several  plates  of  metals,  to 
which  Homer  frequently  alludes.  They  were  mostly  made 
of  ox-hidus,  and  therefore  commonly  called  ktnii'n 
The  principal  parts  of  the  shield  were  the  frt*, 

rsftQ* f4j«,  or  the  outermost  round,  circle,  or 

circumference ; ifsQaJk,  in  Latin  umbo,  the  Boss,  jutting 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  buckler ; n >«/*«*,  a thong  of 
leather,  whereby  they  hung  over  the  shoulder.  The  shields 
were  of  different  kinds,  varying  both  in  size  and  form. 
The  general  form  was  round,  whence  but 

the  y»f « was  squared,  the  A***  was  oblong,  the  X*»r»iW  was 
composed  of  hides  with  the  hair,  and  the  * o.r*  was  a small 
light  buckler,  [vide  Militia']  Poll.  Onont.  1.  1,  c.  10; 
Eustalh.  in  Horn. 

Aspis  (Zoo/.)  Asp,  the  most  venomous  of  all  serpents; 
is  classed  by  Linnaeus  under  the  Coluber.  Galen  makes 
three  species  of  the  Aspis,  namely,  z*f «■«••*,  xtAi/*’*,  and 
arum,  which  is  the  most  pernicious  of  all.  [vide  Asp] 
Gal.  de  Theriac . ad  Pison.  1.  1 , c.  8 ; Act.  Tetrab.  4, 
term.  3,  c.  15 ; Paul.  JEgineL  1.  5,  c.  18. 

ASPLE'NIL’M  (ilof.)  *c#Aw*w,  or  Spleen  wort;  a plant  so  1 
called  from  its  efficacy  in  curing  disorders  of  the  spleen. 
It  is  a small  plant,  consistiogof  leaves  only,  and  is  one  of 
the  five  capillary  plants.  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  9, 
c.  19  ; Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  151  ; Plin.  I.  27,  c.  5 ; Oribas. 
Med.  Coll.  L 11 1 Paul.  JF.ginet.de  Re  Med.  1. 7,  c.  3. 

Asplenium,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants, 
Class  24  Cryptogamia , Order  1 F dices , the  Trichomona 
and  Lingua  cervina  of  Toumefort. 

Generic  Character.  Fructifications  disposed  in  right 
lines  under  the  disk  of  the  frond. 

Species . The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as — Asplenium 
rhiiophi/Uum,  ecu  Phyllitis,  Kootlcavcd  Snlcenwort. — 
Asplenium  hemionitis,  seu  Ilcmionitis , Mule's- tongue 
Spleen  wort. — Asplenium  nidus , seu  Scolopendria,  Bird’s- 
nest  Spleenwort. — Asplenium  ceterack , Common  Spleen- 
wort,  or  Miltwastc.— Asplenium  trichomanes,  Polytrichum 
aeu  Adiantum , Common  Maidenhair. — Asplenium  septen - 
trionale , Achrostickum,  Holosteum , Filial/ a,  seu  Filix, 
Forked  Fern,  Ac.  Ac.  Dodon.  Stirp.  Hist. ; Clus.  rar. 
Plant.  Hist.;  J.  Bauk.  Hist.  Plant.;  C.  Bauh.  Pin . / 
Park.  Theat.  Botan.j  Raii  Hist.  Plant . ; Toumef.  Inst.; 
Boerhaav.  Ind. 

Asplenium  is  also  the  Acrostichum  rufum  and  the  Meniscum 
of  Linncus. 

ASPORTATION  (Lam)  a felonious  carrying  away. 

ASPRE'DO  cemua  (Ichth.)  the  name  of  a fish  answering  to 
the  Perea  cernua  of  Linnsus.  In  the  head  of  this  fish  is  a 
bone  good  for  the  stone,  Ac.  Gan.  de  Aquat.;  Raii  Ichth. 
Aldrov.  de  Pis . 
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AS  PR  E’LLA  ( I3ol.)  the  Equisetum  majus  of  Linnceus. 

A'SPlllS  ( Bo*. ) the  same  as  JFgilopt. 

ASS  (Zoo/.)  the  well-known  animal  which  is  nearly  allied  to 
the  horse,  and  is  the  Equus  minus  of  Linnaeus. 

Ass  (Her)  was  a charge  in  coals  of  arms 
where  it  was  the  emblem  of  patience,  a: 

“ Argent , a fess  between  three  asses  passant 
in  the  arms  of  the  Ascough  family.” 

A'SSABA  (Bot.)  an  Indian  plant  used  medi 
cinally. 

A'SSAC  (Cheat.)  the  same  as  Gummi  ammanincum. 

A'SSACH  (/.aw)  a mode  of  purgation  used  in  Wales,  of 
clearing  oneself  from  a criminal  charge  by  the  oath  of 
300  men.  It  was  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth. 
1 Hen.  5. 

AS8A-FCKT1DA  ( Chan.)  vide  Asa. 

ASSA'I  (Mus.)  Italian  for  an  augmentative  expression 
which  in  any  composition  indicates  that  the  time  must  be 
accelerated  or  retarded,  as  allegro , quick ; allegro  assui, 
still  quicker ; adagio,  slow  ; adagio  as*ait  still  slower. 

A’SSALA  (Bot.)  Nutmeg. 

ASS  ATI  JE  (Ent.)  worms  that  breed  among  planks. 

ASSANE'GI  (3/in.)  the  powder  that  falls  oft’ from  the  walls 
of  salt  in  the  salt  mines. 

A'SSANUS  (Com.)  a weight  among  the  ancients,  consisting 
of  two  drams.  Gal.  de  Ponder,  et  Mensur. 

ASSARABA'CCA  (Bot.)  vide  Asarum. 

ASSA'RON  (Ant.)  another  name  for  the  measure  called  in 
the  Scriptures  omer. 

ASSA'RTUM  (Lam)  or  assert um,  from  exertum , pulled  up 
by  the  roots ; asurt.  an  offence  of  plucking  up  trees  by 
the  roots  in  the  forests.  Charta  Forest.  Anno  9 H.  3,  c.  4; 
Flet.  1.  4,  c.  22 ; Prompt.  Jur.  177 ; Manw.  For.  Lams, 
part  1,  p.  171. 

ASSA'SSlN  (Law)  one  who  kills  another  unlawfully  and  by 
surprize.  The  word  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a 
certain  prince  of  the  family  of  the  Arsacidic,  called  the 
••  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,"  who  was  wont  to  fall  on 
defenceless  persons  that  came  in  his  way. 

ASSATIO  (Med.)  irrwu*  and  rtr/ausk,  roasting  and  frying. 
Gal.  Alim.  Fac.  1. 3,  c.  2. 

ASSATUrRA  (Med.)  the  piece  of  meat  just  removed  from 
the  fire  after  roasting,  which,  when  wrapped  up  in  a cloth, 
was  reckoned  among  poisons. 

ASSAULT  (Loir)  an  attempt  or  offer,  with  violence,  to  do 
bodily  hurt  to  another.  Lit.  Atsis.  pi.  60 ; Lamb.  Errc- 
narch . I.  1,  c.  3. — Assault  and  battery,  an  assault  with 
actual  blows. 

ASSA'Y  (Law)  from  essayer , to  try;  a mode  of  trying  me- 
tals, or  separating  them  from  all  foreign  bodies  inherent  in 
them  ; thus  gold  and  silver  are  assayed  by  the  refiner,  to 
obtain  them  in  their  finest  or  purest  state.  It  was  formerly 
called  the  touch,  and  those  who  had  the  care  of  it  were 
called  the  officers  of  the  touch, — Assay  Master,  the  master 
of  the  mint,  who  weighs  the  bullion,  and  takes  care  that 
it  be  according  to  the  standard. — As*ay  of  weights  and 
measures , an  examination  of  them  by  the  questmen  in  the 
city,  Ac.  Reg.  Orig.  279. 

ASSAY-BALANCE  (Mech.)  a particular  kind  of  balance  or 
scales  employed  by  Assayers. 

ASSA'YER  of  the  ting  (/,/iw)  an  officer  of  the  king’s  mint 
for  the  trial  of  silver ; he  is  indifferently  appointed  between 
the  master  of  the  mint  and  the  merchants  that  carry  silver 
thither  for  exchange. 

ASSA'YING  (Mu*.)  a flourishing  previous  to  the  perform- 
ance. 

ASSAYSI'ARE  (L<ru)  to  associate  or  take  as  fellow  judges. 
Cart.  Abbot.  Glasl.  M . S. 

ASSECURA'RE  (Archceol.)  to  make  secure  by  pledges,  or 
any  solemn  interposition  of  faith.  'Hovedon,  Anno  1 174. 
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AS  SEDATION  (Laic)  possession,  in  the  Scotch  la*,  by  A 
tack  or  lease,  Arc. 

ASSE'MBLY  (Ecc.)  or  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court  in  Scotland, 
composed  of  a representation  of  the  ministers  and  elders  of 
the  Kirk. 

Asskmbly  unlawful  (Lota)  the  meeting  of  three  or  more 
persons  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  although  they  may  not  carry 
their  purpose  into  effect. 

Assembly  (Mil.)  the  second  beat  of  the  drum  before  the 
march . 

ASSE'NT  roipil  (Late)  the  assent  of  the  king  to  the  bills  that 
have  passed  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  form  of 
which,  when  given  to  a public  bill,  is  “ Lc  Roy  le  veut ; " 
but  to  a private  bill,  M Soil  fuil  comrac  il  csi  desire.”  The 
royal  assent  may  be  given  either  in  person,  through  the 
medium  of  the  clerk,  By  commission  to  certain  lords,  or  by 
writing. 

A'SSEItS  (Archit.)  asserts , laths  which  support  the  tiles  of 
the  roof,  in  imitation  of  which  the  dentils  were  made. 
yilruv.  1.  4,  c.2  ; Fest.de  Verb.  Sign  if ; Bald.  Lex.  Vitruv. 

ASSERV.VTIO  (Med.)  the  same  as  Conservatio. 

to  ASSE'SS  (Laic)  to  rate,  or  to  fix  the  proportion  which 
every  person  has  to  pay  of  any  particular  taxes. 

ASSE'SSOR  | Ant.)  Cujus  offidum  cst  assidcre  preesidi / an 
assistant  in  council. 

Assessor  (da at.)  vide  Prostata . 

Assessor  (Lott-)  those  that  assess  the  public  taxes,  of  which 
there  were  two  in  every  parish,  to  rate  every  person  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  his  estate.  Slat.  16  and  17  Car.  II. 

ASSETS  (Law)  from  asset , enough  ; goods  and  chattels  j 
sufficient  for  an  heir  or  executor  to  discharge  the  debts  1 
and  legacies  of  the  testator  or  ancestor,  ylssets  arc 
either  real  or  personal,  assets  per  descent,  or  assets  entre 
maincs.  — Ileal  assets  arc  lands  in  fee  simple  whereof 
a man  dies  seized. — Personal  assets,  any  personal  estate. — 
Assets  per  descent,  where  a person  is  bound  in  an  obliga- 
tion, and  dies  seized  of  lands,  that  land  shall  be  assets, 
and  the  heir  shall  be  charged  as  far  us  the  land  descended 
to  him  shall  extend. — Assets  entre  maines,  when  sufficient 
is  left  to  discharge  all  debts  and  legacies ; or  where  some 
commodity  or  profit  oriseth  to  them  in  right  of  the  tes- 
tator: these  are  assets  entre  maines , or  in  hand. 

ASSERVIA'RE  (Law)  to  draw  or  drain  water  from  marsh- 
grounds.  Mon . Anglican. 

AhSIDE'ANS  ( 7'heol.)  iu-ASu*,  a sect  of  the  Jews  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  Maccabees,  1 Macc.  ii.  42,  as  a people 
who  were  devoted  to  the  law.  They  are  supposed  to  derive  ’ 
their  name  from  nn'pn,  merciful,  holy,  because  they  pro- 
fessed particular  holiness  of  life.  From  them  sprung  the 
Pharisees.  lleland . Antiq.  Sac.  Pars,  2,  c.  11;  Prid.  Con- 
nect. part  2,  book  3,  Arc. 

A'.SSIDEKS  signum  (Med.)  emtepZ**,  a sign  or  symptom  usu- 
ally attendant  on  a disorder,  but  not  inseparable  from  it,  in 
distinction  from  the  pathognomonic , which  is  inseparable. 
Gal.  Com.  3,  in  llippocrat.  Epid.  1.  3. 

ASSIDE’RE  (Law)  to  assess  or  tax  equally.  Math.  Par . 

ASSPDUUS  (Med.)  the  same  as  Contuwus. 

ASSIErNTO  (Com.)  a contract  between  the  king  of  Spain 
and  the  South-Sea  company  for  furnishing  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements with  slaves. 

to  ASSIGN  (Low)  1.  To  make  a right  over  to  another ; as 
to  assign  an  estate,  an  annuity,  bond,  Ac.  over  to  another,  j 
2.  To  ap|K>int,  as  to  appoint  n deputy,  Ac.  Justices  are  ; 
also  said  to  be  assigned  to  take  assizes.  Stat.  11  H.  6,  j 
c.  2,  3.  3.  To  set  forth  or  point  out,  as  “ to  assign  errors,”  I 
to  show  where  the  error  is  committed,  or  to  assign  false 
judgment;  to  show  wherein  it  was  unjust.  F.  N.  B.  li),  i 
Ac. ; Beg.  Orig.  72. 

Assign,  vide  Assignee. 


ASSIGNABLE  magnitude  (Math.)  any  finite  magnitude 
that  can  be  expressed  or  specified. 

ASSIGNATIO  agrorum  (Ant.)  the  assignment  of  land  to 
soldiers,  either  as  debentures  or  for  reward  of  services.  Cic. 
ad  Fam.  1.  8,  ep.  13,  Ac. 

ASSIGNATION  (Law)  the  ceding  or  yielding  a thing  to 
another  in  the  Scotch  law,  of  which  intimation  must  be  made. 

ASSIGNED  (Law)  or  assign,  he  to  whom  any  thing  is  as- 
signed, as  an  assignee  to  a Bankrupt's  estate. — Assignee, 
or  assign  by  deed , is  one  appointed,  as  when  a lessee  of  a 
term  assigns  the  same  to  another,  in  distinction  from  an 
Assignee,  or  assign  in  law , whom  the  law  makes  so  without 
any  appointment,  as  an  executor,  who  is  assignee  in  law  to 
a testator. 

ASSIGNMENT  (Law)  1.  The  making  over  the  interest  a 
man  hath  in  a concern  to  another,  as  the  assignment  of  an 
estate  freehold,  or  for  term  of  years,  by  a deed  in  writing. 
Co.  Lit.  2.  The  deed  itself ; thus  in  assignments  the  wgrag 
grant , assign,  and  set  over , are  required.  Inst.  30. — As- 
signment of  a dower,  the  setting  out  a woman’s  marriage 
portion  by  the  heir. 

ASSIMILATION  (Phy.)  a sort  of  motion,  by  which  some 
bodies  are  changed  into  other  bodies,  aptly  disposed  into  a 
nature  homogeneous  to  their  own ; as  the  assimilation  of  the 

j food  with  the  body. 

Assimilation  (Afrrf.)  an  action  by  which  the  nou- 

rishment assimilates  with  the  thing  nounshed,  which  re- 
quires wfieiir*,  apposition,  and  agglutinatio,  or  ad- 

herence. It  differs  only  in  name  from  nutrition.  Gal.  de 
Fac.  Srat.  1.  3,  c.  1 , et  de  Caus.  Syntpt.  I.  S,  c.  2. 

ASSIMUL.VRE  (Law)  to  put  highways  together.  Leg. 
Hen.  1,  c.  8,  anud  Prompt  on. 

ASSIMUL.VTIO  (ArehaoL)  counterfeiting. 

ASSPS  (Med.)  an  Egyptian  bolus,  consisting  of  a powder 
prepared  from  hemp  leaves.  Prosp.  Alp. 

Assis  (Her.)  sgant,  or  sitting,  as  a lion  assis  qffrontl , or 
sejant  gardant  affront  S.  [vide 

ASSISife'NTES  ( Anat .)  or  ostites  gland ulosi , the  prostate 
glands ; so  called  because  they  lie  near  the  bladder,  [vide 
ParastaUe) 

ASSI'S  A (Law)  from  assideo.  [vide  Assize) — Assisa  cadere, 
to  be  nonsuitixl  when  the  complainant,  from  defect  of  legal 

j evidence,  can  proceed  no  farther.  Bract.  1.  2,  c.  7 : Flet. 
1.  4,  c.  15. — Assisa  cadit  in  juratum,  is  where  a thing  in  con- 
troversy is  so  doubtful  that  it  must  necessarily  be  tried  by 
a jury.  Flet.  1.  4,  c.  15. — Assisa  continuanda  vel  praro- 
ganda.  [vide  Assize) — Assisa  pants  et  cerevitte.  [vide 
Assize) — Assisa  de  utrum,  a writ,  [vide  Juris  u/rwm]— 
Assisa  Nocumenti.  [vide  Nuisance]— Asstsa  caps  in  mo- 
dum  assisa- — Assisa  judicum,  a judgment  of  the  court  given 
either  against  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant. 

ASSI'SE  (Law)  vide  Assize. 

ASSI'SUS  (Law)  rented  or  fanned  out  for  such  an  assize 
or  assessment.  Terra  assisa  was  opposed  to  Terra  domi- 
nica,  the  latter  being  held  in  domain,  and  the  former  let 
out  to  smaller  tenants. 

ASSITHMENT  (Law)  a weregeld  or  compensation  by  a 
pecuniary  mulct  for  any  offence,  from  ad  and  the  Saxon 
ptthe,  in  lieu  of,  because  it  was  paid  in  lieu  of  any  other 
punishment. 

A'SSIUS  lapis  (Min.)  vide  Asms. 

ASSPZE  (Law)  assisa,  from  assidert,  to  sit  together;  signi- 
fies, in  its  proper  sense,  an  assembly  of  knights,  and  other 
substantial  men,  with  the  justice,  at  a certain  time,  and 
in  a certain  place,  for  the  due  administration  of  justice^ 
In  this  sense  assizes  are  general  when  the  justices  go  their 
circuits  with  commission  to  take  all  assizes ; or  they  art 
special  when  special  commissions  are  granted  to  try  parti- 
cular causes.  The  commissi  one  for  general  assizes  are 
five  in  number  ; namely, — Commission  of  oyer  and  terminer 
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for  the  trial  of  felonies,  treasons,  Ac. — Of  gaol  delivery, 
for  the  trial  of  all  persons  committed  to  gaol  for  any 
offence. — Of  assize , for  trials  upon  writs  of  assize. — Of 
nisi  prim , for  the  trial  of  civil  causes,  in  the  vacation,  that 
have  been  brought  to  issue  in  the  courts  above  by  a jury 
of  twelve  men  of  the  county  where  the  cause  of  action 
arises,  with  this  proviso,  nisi  prius , L e.  unless,  before  the 
day  prefixed,  the  judges  of  assize  come  into  the  county 
in  question,  which  they  are  sure  to  do  in  the  preceding 
vacation. — A commission  of  the  peace  in  every  county  of 
the  circuits  where  all  justices  of  the  peace  are  bound 
to  attend.  Bract.  1. 2,  Stc. ; Flei.  1.4;  4 Inst.  265.  — i 
Clerk  of  assize,  an  officer  of  the  court  who  sets  down 
all  tiling  judicially  done  by  the  justices  of  assize  in  court. 
Assize  signifies  also,  1.  A writ  of  assize  for  the  recovery 
of  things  immoveable,  of  which  one  has  been  disseized. 
This  was  of  different  kinds;  namely, — Assize  of  novel 
disseisin , a remedy,  maxi  me  festinum,  for  the  recovery 
of  lands  or  tenements. — Assize  of  mort  cTancestor,  when 
a man’s  ancestors  died  seized  of  lands,  and,  after  their 
death,  a stranger  abated. — Assize  of  darrein  presentment, 
where  a man's  ancestors  have  presented  a clerk  to  a 
church,  and,  afterword*  the  church  being  void,  a stranger 
presents  his  clerk  to  the  church,  whereby  die  right  of 
the  proprietor  is  disturbed.  Stai.  20,  H.  S,  c.  3; 
IFestm.  2,  c.  13,  &C.|  Bract.  I.  4 5 F.  N.  B.  105. 
190,  Ac.;  Co.  Lit . 154,  Stc. ; Reg.  Oris.  208,  Ac.; 
New.  Nat.  Brev.  417,  Stc. — Assize  at  large,  a writ 
brought  by  an  infant  to  inquire  whether  his  ancestors 
were  of  full  good  memory  when  he  made  the  deed 
whereby  he  claims  his  right. — Assize  in  point  of  assize , 
when  the  defendant  pleads  directly  to  the  writ,  no 
wrong. — Assize  out  <f  the  point  qf  assize,  when  the  defend- 
ant pleads  something  by  way  of  exception. — Assize  of 
right  of  damages,  when  the  tenant  confesscth  an  ouster.— 
Assisa  continuanda,  a writ  directed  to  justices  of  assize 
for  the  continuation  of  a cause  when  certain  records 
alleged  cannot  be  produced  in  time  by  the  party  that 
has  occasion  to  use  them.— Assisa  proroganda,  a writ 
for  the  stay  of  proceedings  by  reason  of  the  parties 
being  employed  in  the  King's  business.  2.  Assize  is 
sometimes  taken  for  a statute,  as  — Assiza  pants  et 
cerevisce,  assize  of  Bread  and  Beer,  a statute  for  regu- 
lating their  weight  and  quantity.— Assize  of  the  forest, 
touching  orders  to  be  observed  in  the  King’s  forest. — 
Assize  of  the  King*  the  some  os  the  statute  of  view  of 
Frankpledge.  51  H.  3;  Manw.  For.  Laws,  35.  S.  As- 
size is  likewise  sometimes  taken  for  a jury  where  assizes 
of  novel  disseisin  are  tried.  6 Hen.  6,  c.  2. 

ASSi'ZER  of  weights  and  measures  (Law)  an  officer  who 
has  the  care  and  oversight  of  those  matters. 

ASSI'ZORS  (Law)  in  the  Scotch  Law  answer  to  the  jurors 
in  the  English  Law. 

ASSOCIATION  (Lou-)  a writ  directed  to  justices  of  as- 
size to  have  others  associated  unto  them  as  colleagues  in 
assize.  F.  N.  B.  1 85 ; Reg.  Orie.  201 , Ac. ; New.  Nat.  Brev. 
416,  Ac. — Association  of  Parliament,  the  solemn  associa- 
tion which  Parliament  entered  into,  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam III,  to  defend  his  Majesty’s  person  and  government. 

7 A 8 Will.  HI , cap  2,  made  void  by  1 Ann.  Slat.  1, 
cap.  22,  $ 2. 

Association  of  Ideas  (Phil.)  that  connexion  between  cer- 
tain ideas  wdiich  causes  them  to  succeed  each  other  in- 
voluntarily in  the  mind. 

ASSO'DES  (Med.)  from  ats&re%  to  burn;  a continual  fever 
with  excessive  heat  inwardly,  though  not  so  great  exter- 
nalty.  It  is  arranged  by  Cullen  under  the  Tertian  Re- 
mittents. 

ASSOl'LE  (Emu)  to  deliver  ftpm  excommunication.  Staundf. 
Plac.  Cor.  72. 
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ASSONANCE  (Gram.)  a jingling  of  words  which  have  the 
same  sound,  but  are  not  intended  to  rhyme. 

A'SSONANT  rhymes  (Poet.)  a sort  of  verses  common  among 
the  Spaniards  which  rhyme  but  imperfectly. 

ASSONIA  (Bot.)  from  asso,  a Spanish  botanist;  a genus 
of  plants.  Class  16  Monadclphia , Order  5 Dodecandria. 
Generic  Characters,  Cal.  perianth  double.— Con.  petals 
five. — St  am.  Jilaments  fifteen;  anthers  oblong. — 'Fist. 
germ  roundish ; style  simple ; stigmas  five. — Per.  capsule 
subglobose ; seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  Assonia  palmata, 
angulata,  Ac. 

ASSU'MINA  (Bot.)  a shrub  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  which 
destroys  the  rena  medinensis. 

ASSU  MPSIT  (Letc.)  from  assumo,  a voluntary  promise,  by 
which  a man  takes  upon  himself  to  perform  or  pay  any 
thing  to  another. — Action  of  assumpsit.  [vide  Action ] 
ASSU'MPTION  (Log.)  the  postulate  or  thing  supposed, 
which  is  the  minor  or  second  proposition  in  a syllogism, 
[vide  Syllogism"] 

Assumption  (Med.)  the  receiving  of  any  thing  into  the 
budv  through  the  mouth,  os  an  aliment,  Ac.  Castell.  Lex. 
Med. 

Assumption  (Ere.)  1.  A feast,  celebrated  on  the  15th  of 
August,  in  the  Romish  church,  in  commemoration  of  the 
miraculous  ascent  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  2.  The  day  of  the 
death  of  a Saint. 

ASSU'MPTIVE  Arms  (Her.)  such  arms  as  a man  hath  a 
right  to  assume  to  himrelf  by  virtue  of  some  action ; as  if 
a man,  being  no  gentleman  by  blood,  shall  take  prisoner 
any  nobleman  ana  gentleman,  he  may  bear  the  shield  of 
that  prisoner,  and  enjoy  it  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
as  in  the  case  of  Sir  John  Clark,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  took  the  ami*  of  his  prisoner  the  Duke  de 
Longueville.  [vide  Arms] 

ASSIHIANCE  (Coot.)  vide  Insurance . 

Assurance  of  lands  (Law)  where  lands  are  conveyed  by 
a deed. 

ASSU'KGENS  (Bot.)  rising  in  a curve  to  an  erect  position, 
an  epithet  for  a petiole  and  for  leaves. — Petiolus  assurgens, 
a rising  petiole. — Folia  assurgentia , rising  leaves. 
ASSY'ZERS  (Law)  jurors,  or  those  who  serve  on  an  in- 
quest in  the  Scotch  Law. 

ASSYTIIMENT  (Law)  Reparation  for  mutilation  and 
slaughter  in  the  Scotch  Law. 

A 'STAC  US  the  lobster,  which,  in  the  Linnean 

system,  forms  a division  of  the  Cancer  or  Crab.  Plin . 
1.  9,  c.  31;  Gem.  de  Aquxt.g  Rondelct.  de  Aquat. ; AU 
drov.  Ichth. 

ASTA'NDAS  (Ant.)  vide  Asganda. 

ASTATHIANS  (Ere.)  heretics  and  followers  of  one  Ser- 
giu* in  the  ninth  century,  who  renewed  the  Manichean 
impostures.  Baron.  Anna/.  Ann.  810. 

A'STAZOF  (Med.)  1.  An  ointment  of  litharge,  spernisla, 
and  housclcck.  2.  A mixture  of  rosewater  and  camphor. 
ParaceL  de  A postern,  c.  38. 

ASTCHA'CHILOS  (A/aL)  a gangrenous  ulcer  at  the  junc- 
ture of  the  feet.  Paracel,  de  Apostem.  c.  18. 

.VSTEISM  (Rhet.)  «fj from  urbanus  j a plea- 
sant trope,  or  kind  of  irony,  os 
Virg.  Eclog.  3,  v.  90. 

Qui  Bvrivm  non  oiit,  matt  tiw  eermia*.  Mas i. 

Demet.  Eloc.  128  ; Lcngin.de  Sublin.  1.3-4,  c.  2;  Philostrat. 
Vit.  Sophist,  tom.  i.  p.  540. 

A'STElt  Samius  (Min.)  from  irif,  a star;  a kind  of  bright 
earth  dug  in  the  island  of  Samos,  so  called  from  its  re- 
sembling a star.  It  is  efficacious  against  spitting  of 
blood.  Diosc.  1.  15,  c.  172;  Plin.  1.  35,  c.  16;  Gat. 
de  Camp.  Med.  tec.  gen . 1.4;  Oribas.  Med,  CollecA.  13; 
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Act.  Tetrab.  1,  terra.  1 ; Paul.  JEginet,  de  Re  Med. 

1.  7,  c.  3. 

Aster  A it  lots  (5n/.)  «rruw<,  a plant,  so  called  from  the 
figure  of  its  flower,  which  resembles  that  of  a star.  It  was 
also  called  Bubonium  from  its  efficacy  in  curing  a bubo. 
Dioscor.  1. 1,  c.  120 ; Plin.  1.  27,  c.  5 ; Cal.  de  Simpl.  1.  6 ; 
Oribas.  Med.  Coll.  I.  11;  Act.  Tetrab.  1,  serin.  1 ; Paul. 
JEginct.  de  Re  Med.  1.  7,  c.  3. 

Aster,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants.  Class  19 
Syngenesia,  Order  2 Poly  garni  a Superftua,  in  English 
Istarwort. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common  imbricate — Cor.  c<w»- 
pound  radiate. — St  am.  filaments  five;  anthers  cylindric. 
— Pist.  gem  oblong;  style  filiform ; stigma  bifitL-^fBR. 
none;  calyx  scarcely  changed;  seeds  solitary;  receptiele 
naked. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as — Aster  tripolium, 
scu  Tripolium , the  Sea-Starwort. — Aster  Amelias,  sea 
Amelias,  Italian  Starwort,  &c.  Ger.  Herb.;  C.  Basil*. 
Pin. ; Raii  Hist.  Plant Tournrf.  Inst.  Ilei  Herb.; 
Boerkaav.  Ind. 

Aster  (Law)  or  homo  aster,  a man  that  U resident.  Britt.  151. 
ASTERA'NTIUM  (Z?o/.)  the  herb  called  imperatoria, 
raasterwort,  or  pellitory  of  Spain.  Dodon.  Stirp.  Hist. 
ASTE'RIA  (Min.)  the  Bastard  Opal,  a sort  of  gem. 
ASTE'RIAS  (Or.)  http* 4,  a kind  of  heron  or  egret,  the 
Accipitcr  pa/umbarius  of  Pliny,  the  Falco  palumbarius  of 
Linnaeus,  and  the  Goeshawk  of  Willoughby  4ri*tot. 
Hist.  Anim.  L 9,  c.  36 ; Plin.  1. 10,  c.  GO. 

Asterias  (Hot.)  the  Gentiana  In  tea  of  Limurus. 

Asterias  (Con.)  Star-fish  or  Sea-star,  a genus  of  animals, 
Class  Vermes , Order  Molluscn. 

Generic  Characters.  Body  depressed,  covered  with  a co- 
riaceous coat,  furnished  with  five  or  more  rays , and 
numerous  retractile  tentacula. — Mouth  in  the  centre. 
Species.  These  animals  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  and 
feed  on  oysters,  to  whose  beds  they  arc  very  destructive. 
They  easily  renew  any  parts  which  are  lost  by  violence, 
and  fix  themselves  to  tne  bottom  by  swimming  on  the 
back,  and  bending  the  rays.  The  species  are  distin- 
guished into  the  lunate,  stellate , Ac. 

ASTE'RICUM  ( Bot .)  «*,  muralis  herba ; pellitory  of 

the  wall.  Plin.  1.  22,  c.  17. 

ASTER1SCOPDES  (Bot.)  a species  of  the  0 twites  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

ASTERI'SCUS  (Bot.)  the  Buphthalmium  and  the  Silphium 
astrriscus  of  Linmrus.  Tournef. ; Dillen.  SfC. 

ASTERISK  (Gram.)  a diminutive  of  rdf,  £ s tar; 

a little  mark  in  the  form  of  a star  ( * ) shewing  somethin” 
to  be  noted.  Isid.  Orig.  I.  1,  c.  20. 

A'STEltl  Similis  (Bot.)  the  Erigcron  aipinum  of  Lin- 
nactus. 

ASTERPSMUS  (Ast.)  inf  yep* t,  an  asterism  or  constella- 
tion of  fixed  stars. 

ASTE'RN  (Mar.)  behind  a ship,  as  onpcccd  to  ahead , which 
is  before. 

ASTEROCE'PHALUC  (tfoL)  the  Section  of  Linnwua. 
ASTEROI'DES  (Bot.)  Bastard  Ctar-wort.  1.  Hie  Bvph- 
thalmium  of  Linnaeus.  Tournrf . 2.  A species  of  the 

Conyza  of  Linmeus. 

AST^ROPLATYCA'RPOS  (Bot.)  the  Crthonna  pedinata 
of  LinnEcus. 

ASTEKOPTEROS  (Bot.)  the  Jxysera  of  Linnaeus. 
ASTEROPO'DIUM  (illis.)  a gem,  very  similar  to  the  As- 
teria. 

A'STHMA  (Med.)  &*/**,  from  «*,  to  breath  ; signifies,  ac- 
cording to  Hippocrates,  a quick  and  difficult  respiration, 
such  as  people  experience  alter  running,  and  is  the  highest 
degree  of  dyspne*  Hippocrut.  aph.  46 ; A ret.  de  Sign, 
de  Caus.  Motb.  Acut.  1,1,  c.  11  ; Gal.  Comm,  in  Ilip- 


pocrat.  ad  loc.  Oribas.  de  Loc.  Ajffec.  1.  3,  c.  79 ; Paul. 
JEginet . de  Re  Med.  L 3,  c-  29. 

Asthma  is  a disorder  which  consists  in  a chronical  and 
sometimes  periodical  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  a sense 
of  stricture  ucross  the  breast,  and  is  classed  by  Cullen  as  a 
genus  of  diseases  in  the  Class  Neurosis,  Order  Spasmi. 
The  species  are — Asthma  spontaneum , when  without  any 
manifest  cause. — Asthma  ptethoricum,  when  arising  from 
plethora. — Asthma  exanthemalieum , originating  in  the  re- 
pulsion of  some  acid  humour. 

A'STOMOS  (.'Inal.)  from  «,  priv.  and  with- 

out mouths.  Pliny  speaks  of  a people  in  India  without 
mouths,  who  live  anhelatu  el  odore. 

ASTRA'BA  (Lit.)  1.  The  Pack-saddlc  or  Sumpter-mule;  a 
title  of  one  of  Plautus*  plays.  2.  A stepping-stone  on 
which  to  mount  horses.  Suidas  ; Ilcsychius , SfC. 
A'STKAGAL  {Archil.)  the  aoclc-bone ; a small 

round  moulding,  encompassing  the  fut  or  shaft  of  a 
column,  which  was  made  to  imitate  the  form  of  those 
bones  which  are  placed  at  ihe  juncture  of  the  neck  of  the 

foot,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  ~ ) Vitruv.  de 

Archit.  1.  S,  c.  3;  Phi/and.  Bald.  Lex  Vitruv. 

Astragal  (Gun.)  the  comer  ring  of  a piece  of  ordnance. 
ASTRAGALOPDES  (Bot.)  the  Phaca  of  Tournefort. 
ASTKAG ALOM  A'NC x (Ant.)  a species 

of  divination,  by  throwing  small  pieces  marked  with  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  from  the  accidental  disposition  of 
which  the  answer  was  sought. 

ASTK  A 'G  ALUS  (Anal.)  the  uncle-bone,  or  sling-bone,  the 
superior  and  first  bone  of  the  foot,  so  called  from  «, 

a die,  because  it  resembled  a die  in  shape.  It  is  divided 
into  two  portions;  one  posterior,  which  is  large,  and  os  it 
were  the  body;  and  one  anterior,  which  is  an  npophysis. 
Ruf  Ephes.  Appcll.  Pari  Corn.  Human . 1.  3,  c.  5 ; Onbas. 
\.  VS,  c.  3. 

Astragalus  (Bot.)  Liquorice- Vetch,  a plant  so  called  from 
the  ancle-bone,  which  its  seed  resembles  in  shape.  Its 
root  is  sweetish,  astringent,  and  gives  a tincture  oi  red  to 
blue  paper.  Dioscor.  F.  4,  c.  62  ; Plin.  1.  26,  c.  8 ; Cat.  de 
Simp 4.  I.  6. 

Astragalus  (Bot ) a genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadclphia , 
Order  4 Dccandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal. perianth  one-leaved.— Coa,  ra- 
pelionacrous. — Stam.  filaments  diadelphous  ; anthers 
roundish-— Put.  germ  nearly  coluinnur  ; style  subulate; 
stigma  obtuse. — Per.  legume  two-celled ; seeds  kidney- 
shaped. 

Specie:.  The  species  are  perennials,  as — Astragalus  nno- 
brychis,  Purple-spiked  Milk-Vetch. — Astragalus  cicer , 
Ctcer  silvestre,  scu  Glaux,  Blad  Milk- Vetch,  &c. — Astra- 
galus hypoglottis,  seu  Glaux  montana  purpurea,  Purple 
Mountain  Milk-Vetch,  &c.  Cl  us.  Hist.  rar.  Plant.;  J. 
Bauh.  Hitt.  Plant.;  C.  Bnuh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb. ; Park. 
Theat.  Botan.  ; Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

Astragalus  is  also  the  Anthylli t montana  ; the  Pisumda ; 
the  Hedysarum  argentatum ; the  indigo/cra  kirsuta ; the 
Orobus  vernns  and  tuberosus  ; and  the  Phaca  of  Linnaeus. 
Bauh. ; Park.;  SfC. 

A'STRAL  (Aslron.)  belonging  to  the  stars. 

ASTRA'LISII  (.Via.)  that  ore  of  gold  which  lies  as  yci.  in 
its  first  state. 

ASTRA'NTIA  (Bot.)  Master  Wort,  a genus  of  p’^r.ts. 
Class  5 Pentandria , Order  2 Digvnia. 

Generic  Characters . Cal.  umbel  universal  rays  very  few ; 
partial  very  numerous. — Cok.  universal  uniform,— 
Stam  .filaments  five;  anthers  simple. — Pist.  germ  ob- 
long; styles  two;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  'fruit  ovate; 
seeds  two. 

Species.  The  species  are  pereLflirls,  as — Aitrc.itia  major. 
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Hdleborus, »oti  Veralrum,  Great  M alter- Wort. — Astran- 
tin  minor , scu  HeUebonts,  Little  or  AJpine  Maater-Wort. 
— Astrantia  ci liar  it , *eu  jassione,  SfC.  Dodon.  Stirp. 
Hut.  i Ger.  Herb.;  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  C.  Bauh. 
Pin.  ; Park.  Theat.  Botan.  ; Raii  Hist,  Plant . ; Tour- 
nef.  Instil.  Ilex  Herb.;  Boerhaav.  Ind. 

ASTHA'KIUS  hares  {Law)  from  asire,  the  hearth  of  a 
chimney,  where  the  ancestor,  by  conveyance,  hath  set  his 
heir  apparent  and  his  family  in  a house  in  his  lifetime, 
Co.  Lit. 

ASTRI'CTA  (A fed.)  an  epithet  applied  to  the  belly,  in 
opposition  to  the  soluta , or  relaxed. 

ASTRICTORI A (Med.)  the  same  as  Astringentia. 

ASTRPNGENIS  (A Jed.)  aslringmtia , those  things  which 
have  a binding  qualify,  as  Perurian  Bark,  See. 

A'STRIOS  {Min.)  from  a kind  of  gem  found  in  India, 
resembling  chryslal.  Plin.  1.  37,  c.  9 ; Isid.  Orig.  I.  1C, 
c.  13. 

ASTKIVBOLOS  (A/ui.)  from  Sst*  and  $****,  to  dart ; a 
gem  like  a fish’s  eye.  Plin.  1.  37,  c.  9. 

A&TKOBOLI'SMOS  (A/rrf.)  from  a star, 

and  to  strike ; with  regard  to  plants,  denotes  planet 

stricken;  with  regard  to  man,  it  signifies  apoplexy.  T/ieoph. 
de  Cans.  Plant,  i.  5,  c.  2 ; Gorr.  Def.n.  Sled. 

ASTKODl'CTICUM  ( Aaron .)  an  instrument  for  several 
persons  to  view  the  stars  at  ihe  same  time,  invented  by 
Mr.  Weighel. 

ASTItOGNOSIA  ( A it  r on .)  a knowledge  of  the  fixed  stars, 
from  to  know,  and  irpw. 

ASTKOMDES  (Her.)  a star  consisting  of  six  points  or  more, 
in  distinction!  from  a mullet,  consisting  only  of  five,  [vide 
Mullet  and  Sta  r j 

ASTHOITES  (Min.)  a stone  having  the  figure  of  a star 
upon  it.  It  is  a species  of  the  Hdminthotitkus  of  Lin* 
naus.  Plin.  1.  37,  c.  9. 

ASTKOLA'BIUM  ( Astron .)  from  a siar, 

and  to  take ; Astrolabe,  an  instrument  described 

by  Ptolemy,  which  was  chiefly  used  by  navigators  to  take 
the  height  of  the  pole,  &c.  at  sea.  It  is  now  superseded  by 
Hadley 'b  quadrant.  Ptol.  Almag.  1.  5,  c.  1. 

A'STllOLABE,  Sea,  an  instrument  for  taking  altitudes  by 
sea. 

ASTHO'LOGY,  an  art  of  judging  or  predicting  human 
events  by  the  influence  of  the  stars,  which  is  now  generally 
exploded. 

ASTRO* N I UM  Jf/Iof.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  22  Pcntan- 
dria , Order  5 Dioccia. 

Generic  Characters.  For  the  male.  Cal.  perianth  five* 
leaved;  leaflets  ovate.— Coa.  petals  five  ovate;  nectary 
five. — St  am.  Jtlamentt  five  ; anthers  oblong.  For  the 
female.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved ; leaflets  oblong. — 
Cor.  petals  five. — Pist.  germ  ovate;  styles  three;  stig- 
mas sub-capitate. — Pea.  none ; calyx  coloured ; seed 
one  oval. 

Species.  The  only  species  is,  Affront  mu  graveolens , a 1 
shrub,  native  of  Carthagena.  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

ASTRONOMICAL  (Astron.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  re-  j 
lating  to  astronomy,  as  astronomical  Day , Hour , Year , ! 
in  distinction  from  the  civil  Day,  Hour,  Year,  [vide  Day,  j 
Ac.l— Astronomical  Characters , those  used  in  astronomy, 
[vide  Characters'] — Astronomical  Horizon , in  distinction 
from  the  Sensible  Horizon,  [vide  Horizon) — Astronomical 
Place  of  a Star  or  Planet , the  longitude  of  a star  or  place 
in  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  Aries. 
— Astronomical  Hours,  such  as  arc  reckoned  from  the 
noon  or  mid-day  of  one  day  to  the  noon  or  midnight  of 
another. — Astronomical  observations , such  observations  os 
are  made  with  suitable  instruments  by  astronomers  on  the 
heavenly  bodies  to  ascertain  their  forms,  appearances,  mo- 
tions, &c.  The  observations  of  Hipparchus,  which  are 


the  earliest  handed  down  to  us  from  the  Greeks,  are  given 
in  Ptolemy’s  Almagest. — Astronomical  Tables,  are  compu- 
tations of  the  motions,  places,  and  other  phenomena  of  the 
planets,  both  primary  and  secondary.  Tables  of  this  de- 
scription are  to  be  found  in  Ptolemy’s  Almagest,  which 
have,  however,  been  superseded  by  more  modern  and 
correct  calculations. 

Astronomical  Calendar,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a 
board  on  which  is  pasted  an  engraven  and  printed  paper, 
with  a brass  slider,  which  carries  a hair,  and  shows  upon 
sight  the  meridian  altitude  and  declination  of  the  sun.— 
Astronomical  Quadrant,  a mathematical  instrument  for 
taking  observations  of  the  sun.  [vide  Astronomy]  Astro- 
nomical Telescope,  so  called  because  it  is  only  used  in  astro- 
nomical observation,  consists  of  on  object-glass,  and  an 
eye-glass,  both  convex. — Astronomical  Sector , an  instru- 
ment for  finding  the  difference  in  right  ascension  and  decli- 
nation between  two  objects  whose  distance  ia  too  great  to 
be  seen  through  a fixed  telescope. 

ASTRO NO^M  1C ALS  (Math.)  i.e.  Astronomical  Numbers,  a 
name  fur  sexagesimal  fractions,  because  they  were  for* 
merly  used  in  astronomical  calculations. 

AST RO'NOM  Y,  so  called  from  a star,  and  a law,  is 

a science  which  teaches  the  measures  and  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  or,  in  other  words,  it  comprehends  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  sphere.  It  consists  of  two  ports, 
theoretical  and  practical. 

Theoretical  Astronomy. 

The  theory  of  astronomy  comprehends  a knowledge  of  the 
circles  of  the  sphere,  and  oi  the  affections  of  the  sphere. 

The  Circles  if  the  Sphere . 

The  sphere  is  the  concave  orb,  or  expanse,  which  invests 
the  celestial  bodies. — The  circlet  of  the  sphere  are  those 
which  cut  the  sphere,  or  have  their  circumference  either 
in  the  immoveable  or  moveable  superficies  of  the  sphere. 
—To  every  circle  of  the  sphere  belongs  a centre,  an 
axis,  and  two  poles.—1 The  centre  is  the  middle  point 
round  which  the  sphere  revolves. — The  axis  is  a right 
line  drawn  through  the  centre,  on  which  the  body  re- 
volves.— The  ooles  are  the  extreme  points  of  the  axis. 
Every  circle  is  divided  into  960  parts  called  degrees , each 
degree  into  60  minutes,  and  each  minute  into  60  seconds. 
Circles  are  divided  into  great  and  small. — Great  circles 
are  such  as  cut  the  sphere  into  two  equal  parts,  the 
centres  of  which  are  the  centres  of  the  sphere.—The 
small  circles  of  the  sphere  are  those  which  divide  it  un- 
equally, and  consequently  do  not  puss  through  its  centre. 

Great  Circles  of  the  Sphere. 

The  great  circles  of  fhe  sphere  arc — the  Horizon,  Meri- 
dian, Equator,  Ecliptic  with  the  Zodiac,  the  Colures, 
the  Vertical  Circles,  Circles  of  Declination,  Circles  of 
Latitude,  Horary  Circles,  and  Circles  of  Position. 
Horizon . The  Horizon  is  a great  circle  which  divides  the 
sphere  into  two  hemispheres,  upper  and  lower. — The 
upper  hemisphere  is  that  above  the  head  of  the  spectator, 
and  the  lower  hemisphere  that  under  his  feet.  The  hori- 
zon is  divided  into  the  rational  and  sensible.  The  ra- 
tional, which  is  the  Horizon  properly  so  called,  belongs 
to  all  the  spheres  ; but  the  sensible  Horizon  has  respect 
to  different  parts  of  the  same  sphere.  The  poles  of  the 
Horizon  arc  the  two  vertical  points  called  the  Zenitfe 
and  the  Nadir, as  ia  fig.  1,  plate  13,  where  C represents  the 
centre  of*  the  mundane  sphere,  B A E N the  globe  of 
the  earth,  H V R K the  heavens,  or  celestial  meridian,  < 
H C R the  Horizon,  H V R tlic  upper  hemisphere  of 
the  universe,  B A E of  the  earth ; HRK  and  B N E 
the  lower  hemispheres,  V K the  axis,  V and  K the  poles. 
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or  the  Zenith  and  Nadir.  The  sensible  horizon  is  h r,  \ 
which  is  a small  circle  of  the  sphere. 

Meridian.  The  Meridian  is  a vertical  circle  drawn  through 
the  poles  of  the  world  P Q,  as  A Z B N in  tig.  2. 

Equator.  The  Equator , so  called  in  the  terrestrial  sphere  ; 
but,  in  the  celestial  sphere,  the  Equinoctial , is  a circle 
drawn  from  the  East  to  the  West,  by  which  it  divides 
the  sphere  into  the  Northern  and  Southern  hemisphere, 
asAHQG,  fig.  S. 

Elliptic.  The  Ecliptic  is  that  circle  in  the  heavens  which 
the  sun  seems  to  describe  in  its  course.  It  cuts  the 
Equator  at  two  points,  called  the  Equinoctial  points, 
where  the  Ecliptic  is  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
Equator,  and  makes  with  it  an  angle  of  inclination  of 
nearly  degrees,  called  the  obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic , 
as  in  fig.  S,  where  E G L H represents  the  Ecliptic, 
AHQG  the  Equalbr ; the  arc  A E,  or  the  angle 
A G E,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  A Q,  and  E L the 
obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic.  E and  L the  Equinoctial 
Points,  the  former  of  which  is  called  the  vernal  equinox, 
and  the  latter  the  autumnal  equinox.  The  Zodiac  is  a 
girdle,  or  belt,  in  the  celestial  sphere,  which  extends 
about  eight  degrees  on  each  side  the  Ecliptic,  as  C P, 
fig.  7.  It  is  divided  into  the  Dadecamatoria , or  twelve 
l>ortion8,  called  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

Colures.  The  Colures  are  circles  which  circumscribe  the 
globe  from  North  to  South,  and  pass  through  the  poles 
of  the  world ; tile  first,  called  tile  Equinoctial  colure , 
passes  through  the  beginning  of  Aries  and  Libra ; the 
second,  called  the  Solstitial  Colure,  passes  through  the 
beginning  of  Cancer  ond  Capricorn. 

Vertical  or  Azimuth  circles.  A Vertical  or  Azimuth  circle 
is  a great  circle  passing  through  the  Zenith  and  Nadir, 
cutting  the  horizon  at  right  angles ; it  is  also  called  a 
circle  of  altitude,  because  the  altitudes  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  measured  upon  it,  as  A Z B N,  fig.  2,  passing 
through  the  points  Z N.  The  prime  or  primary  vertical 
circle , is  that  which  passes  through  the  East  and  West 
points,  and  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the  meridian, 
which  is  also  a vertical  circle  passing  through  the  North 
and  South  points.  The  points  in  which  this  prime  circle 
ZONE  cuts  the  Horizon  ADBE  are  called  Cardinal ! 
which  are  A North,  B .South, E East, and  D West. 

Circles  of  } ) eel i nation.  A circle  of  declination  is  a circle 
poking  through  the  pokn  of  the  w'orld,  and  liaving  its 
poles  in  the  Equator,  as  in  fig.  4,  where  II  O It  repre- 
sents the  horizon,  A Q the  Equator,  Z N the  vertical 
circle,  and  PGDK  the  circle  of  declination  passing 
through  the  poles  of  the  Equator  and  the  poles  of  the 
world  P K.  These  circles  are  so  called  because  the 
declination  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  marked  upon  them. 

Circles  of  latitude.  A Circle  of  Latitude  is  drawn  through 
the  poles  of  the  Ecliptic,  as  in  fig.  6,  where  IIZ  It  Q 
represents  the  Meridian,  Z C the  Ecliptic,  E Q the 
Equator,  G 1*  the  poles  of  the  Ecliptic,  then  the  circle 
G 1 P L G will  be  the  Circle  of  Latitude,  so  called  be- 
cause the  latitude  of  the  stars  is  reckoned  upon  it. 

Horary  Circles . Horary  Circles  are  those  circles  whose 
poles  are  in  the  Equator,  through  whose  poles  they  are 
drawn  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  degrees  from  one  an- 
other, which  is  equal  to  an  hour  in  time,  as  in  fig.  5, 
where  H Q B R A represents  the  Meridian,  H R the 
horizon,  EQ  the  Equator,  A B the  poles  of  the  Equator, 
and  the  figures  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day  and  of  the 
night. 

Ctrl  s of  Position ♦ A circle  of  position  is  a circle  drawn 
through  the  intersections  of  the  Horizon  and  the  Meri- 
dian, and  through  a star,  or  any  point  in  the  sphere,  os 
in  %.  10,  where  H V R represents  the  Meridian,  H A R 
the  horizon,  then  H P R the  Circle  of  Position  passing 


through  H and  R,  where  the  meridian  and  horizon 
mutually  intersect  each  other ; and,  supposing  the  arc  of 
a vertical  circle  to  be  drawn  as  V P A,  then  H P V or 
It  P V is  the  angle  of  position. 

Circles  of  Longitude  and  Right  Ascension.  The  Circle  of 
Longitude,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Ecliptic,  and  the 
Circle  of  Right  Ascension,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
Equator,  are  both  so  called  from  their  use. 


Small  Circles  of  the  Sphere. 

The  small  circles  of  the  sphere  are  the  Tropics,  Polar 
Circles,  Almacantar  Circles,  Parallels  of  Latitude,  aud 
Circles  of  Apparition  and  OccuJtation. 

Tropics.  The  Tropics  are  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator 
at  the  distance  of*  twenty-three  degrees  and  a half  from 
it  on  each  side  ; that  on  the  North  side  is  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  as  C R,  fig.  7 ; that  on  the  South  side  is  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn,  as  K P. 

Polar  Circles.  The  Polar  Circles  are  drawn  parallel  to 
the  Equator  at  the  distance  of  twenty- three  degrees 
and  a naif  from  the  Poles ; "that  at  the  North  Pole  is 
called  the  Arctic  Circle,  as  T M,  fig.  7;  and  that  at  the 
South  Pole  the  Antarctic  Circle. 

Almacantar  Circles . Almacantars,  or  Circles  of  Altitude, 
are  parallel  to  the  Horizon,  and  drawn  from  its  Poles, 
as  in  fig.  8,  where  II  V R represents  the  Meridian, 
HOR  tiie  Horizon,  A S L an  Almacantar  circle  drawn 
parallel  to  the  Horizon  ; they  arc  so  called  because  the 
altitude  of  celestial  objects  is  marked  by  them. 

Parallels  of  Latitude.  Parallels  of  Latitude  arc  circles 
drawn  parallel  to  the  Equator  on  the  terrestrial  sphere, 
as  in  fig.  9,  where  ENQS  represents  the  terrestrial 
sphere,  E Q the  Equator,  L M and  O P parallels,  N E S 
and  N G S Meridians. 

Circles  of  Apparition  and  Occult  at  ion  arc  drawn  parallel  to 
the  Equator,  and  are  so  called  because  witliin  these 
circles  the  stars  are  perpetually  visible  or  otherwise  to 
the  inhabitants  of  any  sphere,  as  in  any  given  latitude 
in  the  terrestrial  sphere.  By  means  of  these  circles 
other  divisions  are  formed,  both  of  the  earth  itself  and 
its  inhabitants,  as  zones,  climates,  antipodes,  nntoeci, 
perioeci,  die.  of  which  more  may  be  seen  under  the 
practical  part. 

The  most  important  of  the  above-men  tinned  circles  arc  to 
be  seen  in  fig.  7,  where  G represents  the  centre  of  the 
mundane  sphere,  A E H Q the  Meridian,  and,  at  the 
some  time,  the  Solstitial  Colure,  A G B its  diameter, 
which  also  represents  the  horizon  and  the  axis  of  the 
Equator,  EG  the  Equator  or  Equinoctial,  of  which 
A B are  the  Poles,  which  ore  also  the  poles  of  the 
world,  A the  South  Pole,  and  B the  North,  0 P tint  Zo- 
diac w ith  the  Ecliptic,  C R the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
K P the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  T M and  N O the  Polar 
Circles,  i.  e.  T M the  Arctic,  and  NO  the  Antarctic. 

Affections  of  the  Sphere, 

The  affections  of  the  sphere  arc  either  general  or  parti- 
cular, L e.  such  as  belong  equally  to  t he  rphere  in 
general,  or  arc  applied  in  difiefeut  ways  to  puiticular 
celestial  bodies. 

General  Affections  of  the  Sphere . 

The  general  affections  are  as  follow : namely*  the  Order 
or  System  of  the  Sphere,  Positions  of  the  Sphere,  Longi- 
tude, Latitude,  Altitude,  Declination,  A.vension,  Do- 
Bcension,  Azimuth,  Amplitude,  Zenith  Distance,  and 
Polar  Distance. 

System  of  the  Sphere.  The  order  or  system  of  the  sphere 
is  the  order  in  which  the  different  celestial  bodies  are 
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supposed  to  ho  placed  in  regard  to  each  other,  on  which 
a variety  of  hypotheses  have  been  formed  that  have 
been  denominated  systems;  the  principal  of  these  are  the 
Ptolemaic,  Copernican,  Tychonic,  d-c. 

Ptolemaic  System,  The  Ptolemaic  System,  so  called 
from  Ptolemy,  a distinguished  astronomer,  whose  system 
was  that  of  the  ancients  in  general.  According  to  this 
system,  which  is  represented  in  fig.  1 1 , the  Earth  is 
supposed  to  be  the  immoveable  centre  of  the  universe, 
round  which  all  the  heavenly  bodies  revolved  as  crystal- 
line spheres,  one  included  in  the  other;  thus  the  Moon 
( <1  ) occupies  the  place  nearest  to  the  earth,  anil  the 
six  other  planets  in  their  order;  namely,  Mercury  ( $), 
Venus  ( ? ),  the  Sun  (©),  Mars  (<y),  Jupiter  ('ll), 
Saturn  ( );  these  arc  succeeded  hy  the  sphere  of  the 
fixed  stars,  otherwise  called  the  Jirmammt,  or  the  eighth 
sphere,  and  two  other  spheres  called  crystalline,  all 
which  were  put  in  motion  by  the  outermost  sphere, 
called  the  Primum  Mobile,  or  prime  mover. 

Copernican  System.  The  Copernican  system,  as  represented 
in  plate  H,  fig.  IS,  places  the  Sun  in  the  centre  of  the 
world,  round  which  the  Earth  and  all  the  plnnets  move  in 
their  orbits ; each  of  which  is  singly  treated  of  under  the 
Solar  System.  This  system,  though  called  Copernican, 
because  Copernicus  was  the  reviver  of  it.  is  as  old  as 
Pythagoras,  from  whom  it  was  called  the  Pythagorean 
System. 

Tychonic  System.  The  Tychonic  System,  or  the  system 
of  Tycho  Brahe,  a Danish  astronomer,  supposes  the 
Earth  to  be  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  as  in 
plate  1 3,  fig.  12,  round  which  the  sun,  stars,  and  planets 
revolved  in  twenty-four  hours ; but  it  differs  from  the 
Ptolemaic  System  by  allowing  the  Sun  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  planetary  motions,  which  the  planers  performed  in 
their  respective  years,  as  the  sun  revolves  round  the 
earth  in  a solar  year.  This  system  was  afterwards 
altered  by  Longimontanus,  who  allowed  the  motion  of 
the  earth  on  its  own  axis,  but  denied  its  annual  motion 
round  the  sun. 

To  the  above  systems  might  be  added  the  Egyptian, 
and  others,  which,  as  they  have  not  obtained  any  con- 
siderable number  of  followers,  are  not  entitled  to  any 
particular  consideration  in  this  place. 

Positions  of  the  Sphere . The  Positions  of  the  Sphere  re- 
spect the  relative  situation  of  the  Equator  and  the  Ho- 
rizon, and  are  three-fold;  namely,  right,  oblique,  and 
parallel  — A right  sphere  is  that  in  which  the  Equator  cuts 
the  horizon  at  right  angles,  a*  in  plate  15,  fig.  14,  where 
the  Equator  EQ  cuts  the  Horizon  H O,  In  tins  case 
the  poles  of  the  world  are  in  the  Horizon  ; namely,  at  H 
and  (). — An  oblique  sphere  is  that  in  which  the  Equator 
cuta  the  Horizon  obliquely,  as  in  fig.  15;  the  poles  of 
the  world  P and  S are  then  obliquely  situated  above  and 
below  the  horizon. — A parallel  sphere  is  that  in  which  the 
Equator  is  parallel  with  the  horizon  H (),  as  in  fig.  l(j, 
and  the  poles  of  the  world  arc  the  poles  of  tin*  Horizon. 

Longitude.  Longitude,  in  the  celestial  sphere,  is  the  distance 
of  a star,  or  any  other  heavenly  body  from  the  first 
point  of  Aries,  or  from  East  to  West,  measured  on  the 
Equinoctial,  as  in  plate  13,  fig.  6.  Suppose  the  star  to  be 
in  K,  the  beginning  of  Aries  to  be  Z,  and  through  K a 
circle  of  latitude  P K I G L be  drawn,  cutting  the 
ecliptic  in  I,  the  longitude  of  the  star  K will  be  Z 1. 
The  longitude  of  the  Sun  is  what  is  called  the  Sun** 
place  in  the  ecliptic.— IsOngitude,  in  the  terrestrial 
here,  is  the  distance  of  the  meridian  of  any  place  from 
e first  meridian,  which  is  either  eastward  or  westward, 
and  reckoned  on  the  Equator. 

Latitude.  Latitude,  in  the  celestial  sphere,  is  the  distance 
of  a star  or  any  celestial  object  from  the  ecliptic,  north- 


ward or  southward,  measured  on  a circle  of  latitude ; or 
it  is  an  arc  of  that  circle  intercepted  between  the  Eclip- 
tic and  the  centre  of  the  star,  ns  in  fig.  6,  where  AZHQ 
represents  the  Meridian  and  Solstitial  (’olure ; Z C the 
Ecliptic,  E Q the  Equinoctial : G the  South  Pole,  and 
N the  North  Pole  of  the  Ecliptic;  P K 1 G L a circle  of 
latitude;  then  if  a star  he  in  1 it  will  have  no  latitude  ; 
if  in  K its  North  latitude  will  be  the  arc  1 K ; if  in  Fits 
Southern  latitude  F I.  The  greatest  latitude  a star  can 
have  is  90  degrees,  and  the  greatest  latitude  of  a planet 
nearly  H degrees.  The  Sun  being  always  in  the  ecliptic 
has  no  latitude.— latitude,  in  the  terrestrial  sphere,  is  the 
distance  of  any  place  from  the  equator,  reckoned  in 
degrees,  minutes,  or  geographical  miles,  &c.  Latitude 
is  either  North  or  South. 

Altitude.  Altitude  of  a star,  or  any  point  in  the  heavens,  is 
its  height  above  the  Horizon,  as  in  plate  13,  fig.  8,  where 
V H N represents  the  Meridian,  Vthe  Zenith,  N the  Nadir, 
HOR  the  Horizon,  S the  Star,  and  Z S the  altitude  or  arc 
of  the  vertical  circle  V Z N M.  Altitudes  may  be  either 
true  or  apparent. — Apparent  Altitude  is  that  which  ap- 
pears by  sensible  observation.— True  Altitude  is  that 
which  results  from  correcting  the  apparent,  on  account 
of  refraction  and  parallax. — Meridian  Altitude  is  the 
greatest  altitude  when  the  object  is  upon  the  Meridian. — 
Altitude  or  Elevation  of  the  Pole , the  arc  It  P (in  fig.  4) 
of  the  Meridian,  intercepted  between  the  Horizon  K and 
the  Pole  P ; this  is  always  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the 
place. — Altitude  or  Elevation  of  the  Equator,  the  arc  H A 
of  the  Meridian,  intercepted  between  the  Horizon  H R 
and  the  Equator  A Q-  The  elevation  of  the  Equator  is 
equal  to  Z P,  the  co-latitude  of  the  place  ; therefore  the 
elevation  of  the  Pole  and  the  Equator  make  up  the 
quadrant  of  a circle. — Altitude  of  the  Nonagesimal  is  the 
altitude  of  the  90th  degree  of  the  Ecliptic,  counted  from 
the  point  where  it  cuts  the  Horizon,  i.  c.  from  its  rising 
point;  this  is  equal  to  the  angle  K M I,  in  plate  15,  fig.  IS, 
which  is  formed  by  the  intersection  of  E L the  Ecliptic 
and  H K the  Horizon,  and  is  called  the  angle  of  the 
East,  or  of  the  Ascendant. 

Dn  linaii  n.  Declination  of  a star,  or  any  ce  lestial  object, 
is  its  distance  from  the  Equator,  measured  on  nn  arc  of  a 
great  circle,  ns  in  plate  15,  fig.  19,  where  II  E HQ  repre- 
sents the  Meridian,  EOQ  the  Equator,  A the  Mouth  Pole, 
B the  North  Pole,  A ()  B I A the  circle  of  Dcclinatio  i ; 
then,  if  a star  he  in  O or  I it  has  no  declination  ; if  in  S, 
or  the  parallel  C N,  its  Northern  Declination  will  be  the 
arc  O n ; but  if  the  star  be  in  M,  or  on  the  parallel  K F, 
the  Southern  Declination  will  be  M O;  so,  in  like  man- 
ner, if  the  star  be  in  the  Horizon,  as  G or  F,  the  Northern 
Declination  will  be  F I,  and  the  .Southern,  G O. 

Attention.  Ascension  of  any  star  or  point  in  the  heavens, 
is  an  arc  of  the  Equinoctial,  intercepted  between  the 
beginning  of  Aries  eastward,  and  that  point  of  the  Equi- 
noctial which  rises  with  the  star.  This  is  either  right  or 
oblique. — /tight  ascension  is  an  arc  of  the  equinoctial 
which  rise*  with  a star  in  a right  sphere.— Oblique  atca i- 
tion  is  that  which  arises  with  a star  in  an  oblique  sphere. 
— Ascension  of  the  mid-heaven  is  the  right  ascension  of 
that  point  of  the  Equinoctial  which  is  in  the  meridian. 

Descrnsion.  Descension  of  uny  star  or  point  in  tile  hea- 
vens, is  an  arc  of  the  Equinoctial,  intercepted  between 
the  beginning  of  Aries  and  that  point  which  sets  with 
any  celestial  object.  This  is  either  right  or  oblique,  « < 
it  sets  in  a right  or  oblique  sphere.  Ascension  ami 
Descension,  with  respect  to  the  stars,  are  otherwise 
called  their  astronomical  rising  and  setting,  in  distinction 
from  their  poetical  rising  and  setting. 

Ascensional  Difference.  Ascensional  Difference  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  right  and  oblique  ascensions ; thuss 
2 B 
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suppose,  as  in  plate  15, 6g.  19,  n star  to  be  in  F,  the  rising 
point  of  the  horizon,  and  a circle  of  declination  be  drawn 
through  it,  B F 1 A,  the  arc  of  the  Equinoctial  D 1 will 
be  the  ascensional  difference  of  the  star  F ; but  the 
point  rising  with  it  will  be  the  point  of  the  Equinoc- 
tial D. 

Azimuth.  Azimuth  is  the  distance  of  a star  or  any  celes- 
tial object  from  the  North  or  South  points,  reckoned 
upon  an  arc  of  the  horizon  towards  the  East  or  West  j 
points,  when  the  object  is  above  the  horizon ; thus,  sun-  : 
pose  a star  to  be  in  Z or  S,  the  point  of  a vertical  circle 
passing  through  Z,  as  in  plate  13,  tig.  8,  the  azimuth  of 
that  star  will  be  the  arc  11  Z,  and  the  complement  of  the 
azimuth  iz  Z O. 

Amplitude.  Amplitude  is  the  distance  of  a star  or  any 
heavenly  body  from  due  East  or  West  at  the  time  of  its 
rising  or  setting. 

Zenith  Distance.  Zenith  Distance  is  the  number  of  de- 
grees that  any  star  or  heavenly  body  wants  of  90  degree* 
when  it  is  upon  the  meridian  or  at  its  greatest  height. 

Polar  Distance.  Polar  Distance  of  a star  or  any  celestial 
object,  is  an  arc  of  the  meridian  contained  between  the 
centre  of  that  object  and  the  Pole  of  the  Equinoctial. 

Rising  and  Setting.  Rising  of  any  celestial  object  is  the 
becoming  visible,  or  ascending  above  the  horizon,  in 
distinction  from  setting,  or  the  becoming  invisible  by- 
descending  below  the  horizon.  The  faint  light  whicn 
we  perceive  before  the  sun  rises,  and  after  he  is  set,  is 
called  the  Crepusculum,  or  Twilight.  The  arc  described 
by  the  heavenly  bodies  from  their  rising  to  their  setting, 
is  called  the  diurnal  arc,  in  distinction  from  that  which 
they  describe  from  their  setting  to  their  rising,  which  is 
the  nocturnal  arc.  The  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars  is 
either  astronomical  or  poetical. — The  astronomical  rising 
or  letting  are  the  same  as  Ascension  or  Descension. — 
The  poetical  rising  and  setting , so  called  because  they 
arc  spoken  of  by  the  poets,  arc  of  three  kinds,  namely, 
cosmical,  achronical,  and  heliacal. — The  cosmical  rising 
or  setting  of  a star  is  when  it  rises  with  the  sun,  or  sets 
when  the  sun  rises,  as  in  plate  15.  tig  20,  where  the  sun  is 
rising  in  E and  the  stars  1,  L are  rising  with  it,  or  the  stars 
F,  R,G  are  setting  with  it  .—Achronical  rising  or  setting 
is  when  a star  rises  at  sun-set,  or  sets  with  the  sun,  as  in 
fig.  21,  where  E,  the  sun,  is  setting;  F G,  the  stars,  are 
setting,  and  I K L rising. — Heliacal  rising  is  when  a star 
first  becomes  visible  in  the  morning,  after  having  been 
so  near  the  sun  as  to  be  hidden  by  the  splendour  of  his 
rays ; and  the  heliacal  setting  is  when  a star  first  becomes 
invisible  in  the  evening,  by  reason  of  its  nearness  to  the 
sun : thus,  for  the  heliacal  rising,  suppose,  as  in  fig.  22, 
the  rising  suu  to  be  in  E and  the  star  to  be  in  F,  which 
has  just  emerged  from  his  rays  and  is  become  visible ; 
on  the  following  days  he  will  appear  more  distant,  as  at 
G : for  the  setting,  suppose  a star  L,  which  one  day  is 
aeen  in  the  Horizon  All'  after  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
and  the  next  day  becomes  invisible  when  it  reaches  to 
the  point  of  setting,  on  account  of  it*  near  approach  to 
the  sun. 

Culminating.  Culminating,  or  Southing,  is  when  a star  or 
any  other  heavenly  body  comes  to  the  Meridian  of  any 
place  ; for  then  its  altitude  at  that  place  is  the  greatest. 

Occultation.  Occultation  is  the  obscuration  or  hiding 
from  our  sight  any  star  or  planet  by  the  interposition  of 
any  celestial  body. 

Place.  The  Place  of  a star,  or  any  other  celestial  object, 
simply  denotes  the  sign  and  degree  of  the  Zodiac  which 
the  luminary  i*  in;  but,  in  respect  to  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  it  is  distinguished  into  physical  or  optical.—  I 
The phjfeical  place  of  a star  is  that  point  in  which  the  centre  i 
of  tlie  body  lies,  a*  3 in  plate  15,  fig.  23. — The  optical  | 


place  is  that  point  on  the  surface  of  the  mundane  sphere 
where  the  spectator  sees  the  centre  of  the  star,  Sc.  The 
optical  place  is  either  true  or  apparent. — The  true,  or 
real  optic  place , is  that  point  where  a spectator,  at  the 
centre  of  tne  earth,  would  see  the  object,  as  B in  fig.  23. 
—The  apparent  or  visible  place  is  that  point  where  a 
spectator,  situated  on  the  surface  of  tne  earth,  at  E, 
would  see  the  object  as  the  point  C. 

Parallax.  Parallax,  or  Parallax  of  Altitude,  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  true  and  apjiarent  optical  place  of  a 
star  or  any  other  celestial  object,  as  in  plate  15,  fig.  24. 
Suppose  C to  be  the  centre,  A the  place  of  the  spectator 
on  the  surface,  S any  object.  Z H trie  sphere  of  tne  fixed 
stars  to  which  the  places  of  all  the  bodies  in  our  system  are 
referred,  Z the  Zenith,  H the  Horizon;  then,  if  C S iw, 
ASn,  be  drawn,  w is  the  place  seen  from  the  centre, 
and  n from  the  surface;  w»i»  is  the  arc  of  parallax,  and 
the  angle  made  by  lines  drawn  through  tne  centra  of 
the  object  from  these  several  points  is  called  the  paral- 
lactic angle,  as  mS«,  or  its  equal  A S C.  Parallax 
from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon  affects  the  altitude  of  an 
object, which,  when  it  is  in  the  zenith,  lias  no  parallax ; and 
when  in  the  horizon  has  the  greatest,  as  at  s;  wherefore 
the  horizontal  parallax  is  distinguished  from  the  rest. 
The  Moon’s  greatest  horizontal  parallax  is  1°  1'  25*,  and 
the  least  5P  5".  The  fixed  stars,  owing  to  their  immense 
distance,  have  no  parallax.  There  are  other  sorts  of  par- 
allax, as  the — Parallax  of  right  ascension  and  descension , 
which  is  an  arc  of  the  Equinoctial,  D d , as  in  plate  15, 
fig.  17,  by  which  die  parallax  of  altitude  increases  the 
ascension  anddiminislics  the  descension. — Parallax  of  de~ 
clinniion  is  an  arc  of  a circle  of  declination,  s 1,  by  which 
the  parallax  of  altitude  increases  or  diminishes  the  declina- 
tion of  a star. — Parallax  of  latitude  i*  an  arc  of  a circle  of 
latitude,  S 1,  by  which  the  parallax  of  altitude  increases  or 
diminishes  the  latitude. — Menstrual  parallax  of  the  Sun , 
an  angle  formed  by  two  right  line*,  one  drawn  from  the 
earth  to  the  sun,  and  another  from  the  sun  to  the  moon, 
at  either  of  their  quadratures. — Parallax  oj  the  annual 
orbit  <f  a planet  is  the  difference  between  tbe  heliocen- 
tric and  geocentric  place  of  a planet,  or  the  angle  at  any 
planet  subtended  by  the  distance  between  the  earth  ami 
sun,  as  the  S II  T in  nlatc  18,  fig.  29,  which  1*  explained 
under  the  eccentric  place  of  planets . 

Refraction.  Refraction  is  an  inflection  of  the  rays  of  the 
stars,  Ac.  in  passing  through  our  atmosphere,  the  effect* 
of  which  are  directly  the  opposite  to  those  of  parallax, 
for  the  parallax  diminishes  tne  altitude  of  objects,  and 
the  refraction  increases  it.  There  are  as  many  kinds  of 
refraction  as  of  parallax,  namely — Refraction  if  altitude , 
which  is  the  principal  sort,  as  in  plate  15,  fig.  25,  w here 
COG  represents  the  quadrant  ot  a vertical  circle,  A the 
centre  of  the  earth,  T B the  quadrant  of  a great  circle  de- 
scribed from  A as  the  centre,  D R E a quadrant  of  the 
spherical  superficies  described  by  the  vapours  round  the 
earth,  A BG  the  rational  horizon,  TR  O the  sensible  hori- 
zon, S the  true  place  of  the  star,  of  which  S R is  the  radius, 
which  by  refraction  is  inflected  from  the  straight  Una 
S R L towards  the  perpendicular  R A,  and  from  that 
line  to  T ; wherefore  tne  star  will  appear  in  the  line 
T R (),  and  at  the  point  O in  the  horizon,  though  it  b« 
really  below  the  horizon. — Refraction  tf  declination  is  an 
arc  of  a circle  of  declination,  by  which  the  declination  is 
decreased  or  diminished. — Refraction  of  ascension  and 
descension  is  an  arc  of  the  Equinoctial,  by  which  ascen- 
sion or  descension  is  increased  or  diminished,  [vide 
Refraction J 

Aberration.  Aberration,  an  apparent  motion  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  occasioned  by  the  earth's  annual  motion  in 
it*  orbit  combined  with  the  progressive  motion  of  light. 
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m in  plate  15,  fig.  36.  Suppose  8 to  represent  a fixed  star, 
V F tne  direction  of  the  earth's  motion,  8 F the  direction 
of  a particle  of  light  entering  the  axis  a c of  a telescope  at 
a,  and  moving  through  a F while  the  earth  moves  from  c 
to  F ; then,  if  the  telescope  keen  parallel  to  itself,  the 
light  will  descend  in  the  axis,  and  as  the  place  measured 
at  F by  the  telescope  is  s,  the  angle  S F s is  the  aberra- 
tion, or  the  difference  between  the  true  place  of  the  star 
and  the  place  measured  by  the  instrument. 

Particular  affections  of  the  sphere. 

The  particular  affections  of  the  sphere  are  such  as  belong 
to  some  particular  spheres,  or  which  belong  to  all  the 
spheres  in  different  measures.  The  spheres,  or  celestial 
bodies,  are  divided  in  respect  to  motion  and  rest,  into 
fixed  stars  and  planets. 

Fixed  Stars . 

The  fixed  stars  are  so  called  becuuse  they  preserve  nearly 
the  same  relative  distance  with  respect  to  each  oiher ; 
but  they  are  subject  to  an  increase  of  longitude  of  about 
50|  seconds  in  a year,  as  also  to  a small  variation  in  their 
latitudes,  declinations,  and  right  ascensions,  which  was 
ascribed  bv  the  ancients  to  a motion  called  the  trepida- 
tion, or  fibration,  of  the  eighth  sphere ; but  by  the 
modems  this  motion  is  supposed  to  be  apparent,  and 
occasioned  by  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  Equinoxes, 
colled  the  precession  of  the  Equinoxes. 

The  fixed  stars  are  distinguished,  as  to  their  magnitudes 
and  distribution. 

Magnitudes  of  the  stars.  The  magnitudes  of  the  stars  are 
commonly  estimated  as  at  the  bottom  of  the  planisphere 
[plate  16],  from  those  of  the  first  to  those  of  the  seventh 
magnitude,  according  to  the  magnitude  and  splendour 
of  tneir  light : besides  which,  they  are,  moreover,  distin- 
guished, according  to  the  arrangement  of  Bayer,  in  hi* 
Uranometria,  by  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  « 
being  affixed  to  those  of  the  first  magnitude,  & to 
those  of  the  second,  and  y to  those  of  the  third,  and  so 
on. 

Distribution.  The  distribution  of  the  stars  is  generally 
into  formed,  unformed,  and  nebulous. — Formed  start  are 
those  which  are  arranged  under  certain  figures  called 
Constellations. — Unformed  stars  are  such  as  are  brought 
under  no  positive  form,  but  are  scattered  about. — Neon - j 
lout  stars,  or  Nebula,  are  such  as  are  smaller  than  the 
seventh  magnitude,  and  present  only  a dim  hazy  light, 
like  little  specks  or  clouds.  Of  these  nebulas  is  formed 
a whitish  luminous  tract,  which  seems  to  encompass  the 
heavens  like  a girdle  of  a considerable  though  unequal 
breadth,  varying  from  about  4 to  20  degrees,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  planisphere,  beginning  at  Cygnus ; this  is 
well  known  by  the  name  ot  the  galaxy,  via  lactea,  or 
Milky  Way. 

Constellations.  The  constellations  are  divided  into  North- 
ern, Southern,  and  Zodiacal ; and  in  the  following 
Catalogue  they  are  arranged  according  to  their  prox- 
imity to  the  roles  within  the  parallels  of  latitude,  by 
which  they  may  be  more  easily  traced  by  the  reader. 

The  Northern  Constellations  are  those  which  are  north  of 
the  Equinoctial ; the  Southern,  those  which  are  south  ; \ 
the  Zodiacal,  those  which  are  contained  within  the 
zodiac : the  latter  are,  moreover,  distinguished  into 
ascending,  through  which  the  planets  ascend  northerly, 
as  Capricorn,  Aquarius,  Pisces,  fire.;  the  descending 
through  which  the  planets  descend  towards  the  South,  os 
Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  fitc.  These  are  called  Signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  because  they  are  marked  with  particular  cha- 
racters, as  may  be  seen  in  the  planisphere. 


Northern  Constellations. 
Adbim.  SumUr  f Siors. 

Pint,  TjtW.  Hml  DHi.CaC. 


i'rineiyat  Am. 


21 

32 

11 


Ursa  major 18 

Draco 31 

Lyra 10 

* l a mrl  u par  dal  us  . . — 

Cepheus 13 

Lacerta — 

Cyenus 19 

Vtdneculus  et  Anser  — - 
Cerberus  ........  — 

Ramus  ..........  — - 

Hercules 29 

Corona  borealis,  scu)  g 
septcntrionulis. . j 
Astcrion  ctChara, . — 
Cassiopeia  .......  13 

Perseus 29 

Andromeda 23 

Fngitta 5 

S/rpentarius 29 

Bootes  23 

Cor  Caroli  — 

Lynx — 

Pegasus 20 

F.quulus 4 

Delphinus 10 

Aquila  et  Anti-  C — - 

nous { — 

Serpens 13 

Scutum  Sobiesii  . . — 

Mons  Mentions 
Coma  Berenices 
Leo  Minor  ......  — 

Auriga 14 

Caput  Medusa,  vide  Perseus. 

Triangulum 4 4 

Musca — — 

Triangulum  minus  . — — 

Cetus  22  21 


66 

80  Rostaber 3 


22  Vi 


1 


4 51 


18 


28 

8 

26 

29 

23 

5 

15 

18 


19 

4 

10 

12 

315 

13 


35  Aldcroimln  . . 
16 

81  Dentb  Adige 
37 


13 


45  113  Has  Algatha 

8 21 

23  25 

37  5.5 

46  59  Algcncb  2 

47  66  Aimak 2 

5 18 

40  74  Ras  Alhagi  ....  3 

52  54  Arcturua 1 

— 3 

19  44 

38  89  Markab  .......  2 

6 10 

14  18 


“}71  Allair. 


I 


— 1*  21 


9 40 


12 


G4 

8 

11 

43 

S3 

66  Cupclla 

16 
6 
10 


45  97  Menkar 2 


Leo . . , 
Virgo 
I.ibnt  . 


Sagittarius  . . 
Capricornus  . 


Pisces  . 


Zodiacal  Constellations. 

r 18 

21 

27 

GG 

0 44 

+3 

51 

141  Aldebaran  .... 

1 

U 23 

25 

38 

85  Castor fi: Pollux  1A2 

3 13 

13 

29 

83 

SI,  95 

SO 

49 

95  Regulus  

1 

rjp  32 

33 

so 

1 10  Spica  Virginia  . . 

1 

£>  1? 

10 

20 

51  Zubenich  Melt.. 

2 

TH  24 

10 

20 

44  Aiilarer 

1 

; 31 

14 

22 

69 

W 28 

28 

29 

51 

~ 43 

41 

47 

10K  Scheat 

3 

X 38 

36 

39 

113 

8outhcm  Constellations. 

Xiphia * ..........  — — — 7 

flydrus  — — 10 

Chamtrleon  — — 10 

Argo  navis 45  3 4 64  Cauopus  . 

Ilobur  Caroli  — — — 12 

Crozier  or  Crux  . . . «—  — • — 4 

Apus,  seu  Avis  Indica  — — — II 

Toucan — — 9 

Columba  Noachi  . . — — - — 10 
Pavo. ...........  «—  — 1 — • 14 

Eridanua 34  10  27  84  Achernar. 


* Those  to  Italics  m>  modem  cooitt  llslioas. 
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Kama.  Numltr  of  Stan.  Principal  Sian.  J 

Pul.  TrrK*JI«ifl  inuCw. 


Lepus  12  13 

Canis  Major 29  13 

Ceniauru*. 37  — 

Triangulum  oust  rale — — 

Indus — — 

Phoenix. — — 

Ara 7 — 

Grtis — — 

Hydra  — — 

Canis  minor ..... . 2 2 

Orion 38  42 

Monoceros  ......  — — • 

Sextans  Ur  a nice  - — - 

Crater 7 3 

Corpus 7 4 

Lupus 19  — 

Piscts  australis  ....  18  — 
Corona  australis  ..13  — 


16 

19 

21 

31  Sirius 

1 

— 

35 

— 

5 

— 

12 

•— 

13 

— 

9 

— 

14 

19 

14 

62 

78  Betelguese  . . . . 

. 1 

19 

31 

11 

41 

10 

31  A Ike, 

. 3 

— 

9 Algorab 

. 3 

_ 

24 

4 

24  Pomelhant  . . 

. 1 

— 

12 

.Since  the  construction  of  this  planisphere,  other  constella- 
tions have  been  formed,  which  are  of  minor  importance, 
as  Taurus  Poniatoxvski,  Pyxis  naulica , Fornax  chcmicct, 
Ac.  Sfc. 

Planets. 


A planet  is  a heavenly  body  which  either  moves,  or  ap- 

{jears  to  move,  perpetually  within  a certain  limit,  called 
i is  orbit  or  path ; or  supposing  the  sun,  according  to 
the  Copernican  System,  to  be  immoveable  in  the  centre 
of  the  sphere,  then  the  planets  are  defined  to  be  celestial 
bodies  moving  round  the  sun,  or  some  other  body,  in 
elliptical  orbs,  having  a focus  for  a centre.  In  this 
sense  they  are  distinguished  into  primary  or  secondary. 
—Primary  planets  are  those  which  move  about  the  sun. 

Secondary  planets,  otherwise  called  satellites,  move 

about  some  other  planet,  as  the  moon  about  the 
earth.  The  primary  planets  hitherto  discovered  are 
11  in  number,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  following  j 
names  and  characters,  bb  Mercury  Venus  the  j 
Earth  ®,  Mars  <$ , Vesta  g,  Juno  -fr,  Ceres  f,  Pallas 
6,  Jupiter  1/,  Saturn  Tj , and  the  Georgium  Sidus  1$.  I 
The  satellites  hitherto  discovered  are  18  in  number, 
the  Earth  having  the  Moon  for  one  satellite,  Jupiter 
four,  Saturn  seven,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus  six. 

The  sun  and  planets,  together  with  the  comets,  compre- 
hend what  is  now  commonly  called  the  Solar  System,  in 
which  the  sun  is  supposed  to  be  the  centre  of  motion 
round  which  the  other  celestial  bodies  revolve  at  dif-  I 
ferent  distances,  and  in  different  periods  of  time.  The 
affections  of  the  solar  system  are  either  general  or  parti- 
cular. 

General  Affections  oj the  Solar  System. 

The  general  affections  of  the  Solar  System  are  mostly  the 
affections  of  motion. 

Motion.  The  motion  of  the  planets  is  of  different  kinds, 
as  mean,  true,  direct,  retrograde,  Ac. — Mean  motion  | 
is  that  by  which  a planet  is  supposed  to  move  equably 
in  its  own  orbit. — True  motion  is  that  which  the  planet 
actually  performs  in  the  heavens,  as  seen  from  the  earth. 

Direct  motion  is  when  a planet  appears  to  a spectator  , 

on  earth  to  move  in  signa  consequent  in,  i.  e.  according  j 
to  the  order  of  the  signs,  as  ones,  tnurus,  gemini,  SfC. 
from  east  to  west — Retrograde  motion  is  when  the  planet 
appears  to  move  in  signa  anteeedeniia,  i.  e.  in  a contrary 
order  of  the  signs,  as  gemini , taurus , aries,  Ac.  Planets 
are  said  to  be  stationary  when  they  seem  to  remain  fixed 
in  one  point  of  the  heavens  for  some  time. — Diurnnl 
motion  is  the  number  of  degrees  and  minutes  which  the 
planet  passes  over  within  twenty-four  hours. 


Aphelion.  Aphelion  is  a point  in  the  orbit  of  a planet  which 
is  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  sun,  as  in  plate  18, 
fig.  27,  where  S represents  the  sun  in  the  focus,  round 
which,  as  its  centre,  the  planet  P describes  the  ellipse 
A P B,  then  A is  the  point  of  the  orbit,  which  is  the 
aphelion,  or  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  sun.  In 
the  motion  of  the  sun  about  the  earth,  this  point  it 
called  the  apogee , or  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
earth. 

Perihelion.  Perihelion  is  the  point  of  the  planet's  orbit, 
which  is  at  the  least  distance  from  the  sun,  as  the  point  B. 
This,  according  to  the  Ptolemaic  system,  is  the  perigee, 
or  die  point  nearest  the  earth. 

Apsis.  Apsis  of  an  orbit  is  its  aphelion  or  perihelion,  its 
apogee  or  perigee. — Line  of  the  Apsides,  or  Apses , is  a 
right  line,  as  A B,  drawn  from  the  aphelion  to  the  peri- 
helion. 

Eccentricity.  Eccentricity  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of 
the  orbit  C from  the  sun  S.  In  the  ancient  astronomy 
this  was  called  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  orbit 
from  the  earth. — Eccentric  circle  is  the  circle  H I)  A E, 
described  from  the  centre  of  the  orbit  C,  with  half  the 
axis  C A for  a radius.  In  the  old  astronomy  this  eccen- 
tric circle  was  the  orbit  of  the  planet  itself. 

Anomaly.  Anomaly  is  the  distance  of  the  plunet  from  its 
aphelion  or  upogcc. — Mean  or  simple  Anomaly  is,  in 
modem  astronomy,  the  time  in  which  o planet  moves 
from  the  aphelion  A,  to  its  mean  place  or  point  in  tha 
orbit  P,  and,  as  the  area  A S P,  is  proportional  to  tha 
time  in  which  the  planet  describes  the  arch  A P ; that 
area  may  be  the  measure  of  mean  anomaly.  In  ancient 
Mtronomy  the  mean  anomaly  was  die  distance  of  the 
mean  place  of  a planet  from  the  apogee. — Eccentric 
anomaly,  or  anomaly  of  the  centre,  is  the  arc  A K of 
the  eccentric  circle,  intercepted  between  die  aphelion  A 
and  the  perpendicular  K L,  drawn  through  the  centre 
of  the  planet  P. — True  or  equated  anomaly , otherwise 
called  the  angle  at  the  sun,  is  the  angle  A 8 P,  under 
which  the  planet's  distance  from  the  aphelion  A P, 
appears.  In  the  motion  of  the  sun  this  will  be  the  dis- 
tance of  the  true  place  of  the  sun  from  the  apogee,  as 
seen  by  a spectator  on  the  earth,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  the  distance  of  the  true  place  of  the  earth  from 
the  apogee,  as  seen  from  the  sun. 

Equation.  Equation  is  an  arc  of  the  Ecliptic  to  be  added 
to,  or  subtracted  from,  the  mean  motion  or  place,  that 
it  may  be  reduced  to  the  true,  or  from  the  true,  that  it 
may  be  reduced  to  the  mean. — Equation  of  the  centre, 
or  protllutphceresis , the  difference  between  the  true  and 
mean  motion,  or  between  true  and  mean  place  of  a 
planet ; or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  difference 
between  the  true  and  equated  anomaly. 

Thus,  suppose  T — Yf . plate  1 8,  fig.  23,  to  be  the  Eclip- 
tic, S the  sun,  MPNA  the  orbit  o?  the  Earth,  its  centre 
C,  A P the  line  ef  the  apsides,  A the  aphelion,  then  if  the 
Faith  be  in  L,  the  arc  A L,  or  the  angle  A C L is  the 
mean  anomaly,  and  the  ore  of  the  ecliptic  V/  or  the 
angle  ASL  is  the  true  anomaly  ; which,  if  taken  from 
the  true  anomaly,  leaves  the  angle  C L S,  which  is  the 
equation  or  proethapheresi*.  It  is  so  called  because  it 
is  sometimes  to  be  added  to,  and  sometimes  subtracted 
from,  the  mean  anomaly,  to  give  the  true  one.  Thus, 
suppose  the  earth  to  be  in  II,  the  mean  anomaly  to  be 
P C K,  and  then,  if  C R S be  added  to  it,  the  true 
anomaly  will  be  P S R and  the  place  of  the  Earth  in  the 
Ecliptic  will  be  found,  consequently  C R S is  the  Equa- 
tion.— Annual  equation , an  equation  either  of  tlie  mean 
motion  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  of  the  moon's  apogee 
and  nodes,  Ac.  [vide  Equation] 

Eccentric  place  of  a planet.  Eccentric  place  of  a planet. 
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in  its  orbit,  is  the  place  in  which  it  appears  when  seen 
from  the  sun,  as  represented  by  the  line  S 1 \ plate  18, 
fig.  ‘29,  where  N E O R is  put  for  the  Ecliptic,  N P O Q | 
for  the  orbit  of  the  planet,  S for  the  Sun,  T for  the  Earth, 
and  P for  the  planet. — Eccentric  place  in  the  Ecliptic,  or 
the  face  of  the  planet  reduced  to  the  Ecliptic,  is  a 
point  of  the  Ecliptic  to  which  the  planet,  as  seen  from 
the  sun  is  referred,  as  R S.  This  coincides  with  the 
heliocentric  longitude,  or  the  longitude  of  the  planet 
viewed  from  the  sun,  and  is  therefore  called  theAemxrn- 
trie  place. — Geocentric  place  of  a planet,  as  T 11,  is  the 
point  of  the  Ecliptic  to  which  the  planet  viewed  from 
the  earth  is  referred. — Angle  of  Commutation,  E S It,  is 
the  difference  between  the  true  place  of  the  sun,  E,  when  J 
seen  from  the  earth,  and  the  place  of  the  planet  reduced  ; 
to  the  Ecliptic* 

Nodes,  Nodes  are  the  two  points  of  N and  O in  fig.  29,  ] 
where  the  planet  intersects  the  Ecliptic.  They  arc 
ascending  and  descending. — Ascending  node,  otherwise 
called  the  Dragon's  head  in  the  Mood,  and  marked  ( Q ), 
is  that  point  N,  where  the  planet  ascends  from  the 
South  to  the  North  side  of  the  Ecliptic. — Descending 
node,  or  Dragon* s tail,  marked  (£J),  is  that  point  O, 
where  the  planet  descends  from  the  North  to  the  South 
aide  of  the  Ecliptic. 

Inclination.  Inclination  is  the  angle  at  the  sun  R S P,  in 
% 29,  under  which  the  distance  of  the  planet  P from 
the  Ecliptic,  PH,  appears  when  viewed  from  the  sun. 
The  greatest  inclination  or  declination  is  called  the 
inclination  of  the  orbit  of  a planet,  which  varies  for  dif- 
ferent planets,  as  may  be  seen  hereafter. 

Argument.  Argument,  an  arc  given,  by  which  another 
arc  is  found,  as — Argument  of  inclination,  or  argument 
of  latitude , an  arc  of  a planet's  orbit,  os  N P,  in  fig.  29, 
intercepted  between  the  Ascending  Node  and  the  pla- 
net’s place,  numbered  according  to  the  succession  of 
signs. — Menstrual  argument  if  latitude,  the  distance  ot 
the  moon’s  true  place  from  the  sun's  true  place*— An- 
nual argument  of  the  moon's  apogee,  or  simply  annual 
argument,  the  distance  of  the  sun's  place  from  the  place 
of  the  moon's  apogee,  or  an  arc  of  the  Ecliptic,  com- 
prised between  these  two  places. 

Reduction  to  the  Ecliptic.  Reduction  to  the  Ecliptic  is 
the  difference  between  the  argument  of  latitude  N P, 
fig.  29,  and  the  arc  of  the  Ecliptic  N It,  intercepted 
between  the  place  of  the  planet  R,  brought  buck  to  the 
Ecliptic,  and  the  ascending  node  N. 

Curtate  Distance.  Curtate  distance,  the  distance  from  the 
sun  of  the  place  of  a planet  reduced  to  the  Ecliptic. 

Cmrtalion,  the  difference  between  the  distance  of  a planet 
from  the  sun,  as  P S,  and  the  curtate  distance  8 R. 

Aspect.  Aspect  is  the  situation  of  the  planets,  (and  also 
of  the  stars),  with  respect  to  each  other.  'Hie  aspects 
are  five  in  number,  namely,  Conjunction,  Sextilfe, 
Quartile,  Triuc,  and  Opposition. — Conjunction,  marked 
( <5  ),  when  they  are  in  the  same  sign  and  degree.— Sex- 
tile  ( if: ),  when  they  arc  two  signs  distant,  as  Cancer  ( s ), 
and  Virgo  (njp),  Scorpio  (m),  and  Capricornus  (Vf), 
Pisces  ( X ).  and  Taurus  ( Q ),  arc  cadi  in  sexiilo  aspect, 
i.  e.  at  the  distance  of  60  degrees,  or  the  sixth  part  of  a 
circle  from  each  other.— Quartile  (□),  when  they  are 
three  si^ns,  90  degrees,  or  the  fourth  part  of  a circle 
distant  from  each  other,  os  Cancer  (s),  and  Libra  (^), 
Capricornus  (Vf),  and  Aries  (T). — Trine  f&),  when 
they  are  four  signs,  120  degrees,  or  the  third  part  of  a 
circle  from  each  other,  as  Cancer  ($),  Scorpio  (iq), 
and  Pisces  ( M )« — Opposition,  when  they  are  six  signs, 
180  degrees,  or  half  a circle  from  each  other.  The 
Conjunction  and  Opposition  are  called  Susygiee ; the 
quartile  aspect,  the  quadrature  ; and  the  trine,  triplicity. 


— Other  aspect*. have  since  been  added  to  these,  as  de- 
cile, tridecile,  &c.  [vide  Aspect] 

Transit.  Transit  is  the  apparent  passage  of  anv  planet  over 
the  disc  or  face  of  the  sun,  or  any  planet.  Mercury  and 
Venus,  in  their  transits  over  the  sun’s  disc,  appear  like 
specks* 

Eclipses.  An  Eclipse  is  a species  of  occultation,  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  sun  and  the  planets. — Duration  of 
on  eclipse  is  the  time  of  its  contiuuancc,  or  the  time  of 
the  immersion  and  emersion.— /»»Ner*ion,  or  Incidence 
of  an  Eclipse,  is  the  moment  when  the  eclipse  begins, 
or  when  part  of  the  planet  is  obscure. — Emersion  or 
expurgation  of  an  Eclipse,  is  the  time  when  the  eclipsed 
body  begins  to  re-appear,  or  emerge  out  of  the  shadow. 
Quantity  of  un  eclipse,  is  the  portion  of  the  luminary 
thut  is  eclipsed.  This  is  usually  measured  by  dividing 
the  diameter  of  the  luminary  into  twelve  equal  part*, 
called  digits. — Annular  eclipse,  is  when  the  whole  body 
is  eclipsed,  except  a ring  or  annulus,  which  appears 
round  its  limb  or  edge.  Eclipses  are  also  distinguished 
into  partial,  when  only  a part  of  the  luminary  is 
eclipsed;  total,  when  the  whole  is  eclipsed;  and  cen- 
tral, when  the  centre  of  the  three  bodies  is  in  th< 
same  right  line,  [vide  Eclipse]— Penumbra  is  a faint  or 
partial  shadow  in  an  eclipse,  observed  between  the  per- 
fect shadow  and  the  full  light.  Hie  penumbra  arisef 
principally  from  the  magnitude  of  the  sun’s  body:  thus, 
supposes  to  be  the  sun,  os  in  plate  18,  fig.  81,  T the  moon, 
the  shadow  of  the  moon  to  be  (J  H , then  the  penumbra, 
or  imperfect  shadow,  will  be  H L and  G E. — ScrutJes 
rf  incidence , an  arc  of  the  moon's  orbit,  describee  by 
her  from  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse,  to  the  time  when 
her  centre  falls  into  the  shadow,  [vide  Eclipse  and  Scru- 
ple]— Eclipse  of  the  Moon , the  privation  of  the  light  of 
the  Moon,  occasioned  by  the  interposition  of  the  earth, 
as  in  fig.  32,  where  A B represents  the  Sun,  F C D the 
conical  shadow  of  the  Earth,  H,  G the  Moon  partially 
eclipsed,  I the  same  totally  eclipsed,  and  K its  situation 
when  not  at  all  eclipsed*  Lunar  eclipses  happen  only 
at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  because  it  is  only  at  that 
time  that  the  earth  is  between  the  sun  and  the  moon. 
They  do  not,  however,  happen  every  full  moon,  only 
when  the  moon’s  latitude,  or  distance  between  the  cen- 
tres of  the  earth  and  moon  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
apparent  semidiumeters  of  tile  moon  and  the  earth’s 
shadow.  This  happens  mostly  at  the  moon's  nodes. — 
Eclipse  of  the  sun,  is  an  occultation  of  the  sun's  body, 
occasioned  by  the  interposition  of  the  moon  between 
the  sun  and  the  earth.  This  is  represented  in  fig.  S3, 
where  S is  the  sun,  m the  moon,  c a the  earth,  m n op 
the  moon's  conical  shadow  extended  over  that  track  of 
the  earth,  COD  to  which  only  die  eclipse  is  complete, 
then  Denp  is  the  faint  shadow,  called  the  penumbra. 

Phase*.  Phases  are  the  forms  under  which  the  illuminated 
part*  of  a planet  are  seen,  and  are  particularly  applied  to 
the  Moon,  Mercury,  or  Venus;  thus,  suppose  S to  repre- 
sent the  sun  in  plate  18,  fig.  3f,  T the  eartli,  and  A B C D, 
Ac.  the  moon's  orbit.  When  the  moon  is  at  A,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sun,  S,  her  dark  side,  being  turned  toward* 
the  earth,  she  will  be  invisible  a*  at  a,  and  is  then  called 
the  neiv  moon  : when  she  comes  to  her  first  octant,  as  at 
B,  and  a quarter  of  her  enlightened  side  is  turned  to- 
wards the  earth,  she  will  then  appear  to  be  cusped  or 
homed,  as  at  6.  When  she  has  run  through  her  first 
quarter,  ns  at  C,  she  is  said  to  be  a half  moon,  as  at  c. 
At  D she  is  in  her  second  octant,  and  shows  more  than 
half  her  enlightened  side,  wherefore  she  is  said  to  be 
gibbous,  a*  at  d.  Her  whole  enlightened  side  being 
turned  to  the  earth,  in  her  opposition  at  E,  she  i*  called 
a full  moon,  as  at  e.  In  the  same  manner  she  decrease* 
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from  E to  A,  being  gibbous  at  f%  a half  moon  at  g,  and  J 
horned  at  h,  until  the  change  at  A. 

Revolution.  Revolution  is  the  course  of  a celestial  body  | 
from  any  point  of  its  orbit  to  the  same  point  again. 
This  is  twofold,  namely,  diurnal  and  sidereal. — Diurnal 
revolution  is  the  revolution  which  any  celestial  body  per- 
forms on  its  own  axis,  which  is  called  diurnal,  because 
the  space  of  time  in  which  this  is  performed  is  called  a 
day. — Sidereal  revolution  is  the  revolution  which  the 
body  performs  round  another  body : the  space  of  time  1 
in  which  this  is  performed  is  called  a year.  Sometimes  | 
this  is  called  a tropical  revolution,  if  the  body  be  ! 
supposed  to  move  from  either  of  the  tropics,  and  to  re- 
turn  to  the  some  point  again : wherefore  the  year,  in 
that  ease,  is  called  a tropical  uear. 

'lime.  Time  is  that  portion  of  miration  which  is  measured 
by  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies. — Time  is  true  or 
appnrcnt,  and  mean. — True  or  apparent  time  is  the  un- 
equal time  which  is  measured  by  the  motion  of  the  sun 
in  the  ecliptic. — Mean  time  is  tne  equal  time  which  is 
measured  by  the  mean  motion  of  the  sun. — The  equation 
of  time  is  the  difference  between  the  mean  and  true 
time. 

Particular  affections  of  the  Solar  System. 

The  particular  affections  of  the  Solar  System  are  magni- 
tudes, relative  distances,  peculiar  motions,  &c.  which 
belong  in  various  proportions  and  measures  to  the  bodies 
that  compose  this  system. 

The  Sun  0. 

The  Sun,  plate  14,  is  an  immense  body  of  fire,  situated 
near  the  centre  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets.  He  is  dis- 
covered by  the  macula,  or  snots,  on  his  disc  to  have  a 
motion  on  his  own  axis,  which  he  performs  in  25 ^ days, 
or  in  25  days  10  hours  ; besides  which,  he  is  supposed 
to  bo  agitated  by  a small  motion  caused  by  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  various  surrounding  planets.  But  the 
apparent  annual  motion  of  the  sun  is  explained,  ac- 
cording to  the  Copernican  System,  on  the  supposition 
of  the  earth’s  real  motion  round  the  sun.  Tne  figure 
of  the  sun  is  sphcroidsl,  like  that  of  the  planets  ; his  dia- 
meter is  equal  to  a hundred  diameters  of  the  earth,  and 
therefore  the  body  of  the  sun  must  be  one  million  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  earth.  His  mean  apparent  dia- 
meter, according  to  Newton,  is  32*  12*,  and  bis  horizon- 
tal parallax  is  now  fixed  at  8*-,V  The  proportional  mag- 
nitudes of  the  sun  as  seen  from  the  different  planets 
arc  given  in  plate  ID,  fig.  38. 

Mercury  5?  • 

Mercury  is  the  least  of  all  planets,  as  in  plate  14  and  19, 
and  performs  his  periodical  revolution  round  the  sun  in 
87  days,  23  ho.  15  min.  43  tec. ; his  greatest  elongation  is 
28°  2(y  distance  from  the  sun,  nearly  37  millions  of  miles, 
and  eccentricity  of  his  orbit  is  estimated  at  one-fifth  of 
his  mean  distance  from  the  sun ; his  apparent  diameter 
is  11";  hence  his  real  diameter  is  3108  miles,  and  his 
magnitude  y*  the  magnitude  of  the  earth. 

To  illustrate  the  apparent  paths  of  the  planets  in  general,  ; 
that  of  Mercury  and  Venus  is  given  in  plate  19,  fig.  3G, 
where  the  dotted  line  represents  the  sun’s  path  in  the 
ecliptic,  the  Iboped  circle*  the  motion  of  Mercury  for 
seven  years,  and  that  of  Venus  for  eight  years,  in  which 
time  Mercury  makes  23  loops,  crossing  itself  so  many 
times,  but  Venus  makes  only  five.  The  dotted  lines 
from  the  earth  to  the  ecliptic  shows  Mercury's  apparent 
or  geocentric  motion  therein  for  one  year;  in  which 
time  his  path  makes  three  loops ; he  has  three  inferior 
and  as  many  superior  conjunction*  with  the  sun ; is  six 


times  stationary,  and  three  time*  retrograde.  For  tha 
better  understanding  of  this  plate,  let  us  suppose  Mer- 
cury to  set  out  from  A towards  B with  a direct  motion; 
when  he  comes  to  B he  appears  to  stand  still  in  the  24° 
of  X at  F,  as  shown  by  the  line  B F ; whilst  going 
from  B to  C the  line  B F is  supposed  to  move  with  him, 
and  goes  backward  from  F to  L,  or  contrary  to  the  or- 
der of  the  signs;  when  lie  is  at  C he  appears  stationary 
at  E,  having  gone  back  1 1 Now  supposing  him  to 
be  stationary  at  C on  the  1st  of  January,  on  the  10th 
he  will  appear  in  the  heavens,  as  at  20  near  F ; on  tha 
20th  he  will  be  seen  at  G ; on  the  3 1 si  at  H ; on  the 
10th  of  February  at  I ; on  the  20th  at  K,  and  on  tha 
28th  ut  L ; on  the  10th  of  March  he  appears  ot  M ; on 
the  20th  at  N ; on  the  31st  at  O;  on  the  10th  of  April 
stationary  at  1*;  on  the  20th  he  seems  to  have  gone 
back  to  O,  and  on  the  30th  to  be  stationary  at  Q;  from 
the  30th  of  April  tu  the  I Oth  of  May  he  seems  to  move 
from  Q to  11,  and  on  the  20th  he  is  seen  at  S,  thus  going 
forward  or  backward  according  to  the  order  of  the 
letters  by  which  his  path  may  be  easily  traced. 

Venus  $ . 

Venus,  the  brightest  of  all  the  planets,  is  also  to  appear- 
ance the  largest ; but  her  real  magnitude,  us  may  be  seen 
in  plate  19,  fig.  37,  is  somewhat  less  than  the  earth.  Her 
upparent  diameter  is  stated  to  be  5b*  79*,  consequently 
her  real  diameter  is  7498  miles.  'Hie  eccentricity  of  her 
orbit  is  nearly  500,000  miles,  her  greatest  elongation 
47°  4b' ; her  revolution  round  the  sun  is  performed  in 
224 d.  16  h.  49  m.  lOsec.  and  her  distance  from  the  sun 
is  nearly  69  millions  of  miles.  When  Venus  appears 
west  ol  the  sun  she  is  a morning  star,  and  when  east- 
ward of  the  sun  she  is  an  evening  star. 

The  Earth  0. 

The  earth  is  a globe  95  millions  of  miles  distant  from  the 
sun,  7964  miles  in  diameter,  of  a spherical  figure,  but 
generally  supposed  to  be  somewhat  flatter  at  the  pules 
than  at  the  equator.  According  to  the  Copernican  Sys- 
tem the  earth  revolves  on  its  own  axis  every  24  hour* 
from  West  to  East,  which  enuses  an  apparent  diurnal 
motion  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  from  East  to  West, 
and  performs  her  annual  revolution  round  the  sun  in 
365  cl.  .5  h.  49  nt.  from  either  of  the  equinoxes  or  solstice* 
to  the  same  again;  but  from  any  fixed  star  to  the  same 
again,  as  seen  from  the  sun  in  365  d.  6 h.  and  9 in.  the 
former  being  the  length  of  the  tropical  year,  and  the 
latter  the  length  of  the  sidereal. 

The  earth’s  axis  makes  an  angle  of  23|  with  the  axis 
of  its  orbit,  which  keeps  always  the  same  oblique  di- 
rection towards  the  same  fixed  stars  throughout  its 
annual  course,  which  causes  the  vicissitudes  of  the  sea- 
sons, and  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  days  and 
nights,  as  may  be  seen  in  plate  20,  fig.  46,  where  a,  b,  c, 
d%  e,ftg,  h,  represents  the  earth  in  eight  different  parts 
of  its  orbit  equi-distant  from  one  another.  N s it*  axis, 
N its  North  Foie,  s its  South  Pole,  and  S the  sun, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  earth's  orbit.  As  the  earth 
goes  round  the  sun  according  to  the  order  of  the  letters 
a,  b,c,d,  Ac  its  axis  Nr  keeps  the  same  obliquity,  and 
is  still  parallel  to  MNs.  When  the  earth  is  at  a,  its 
North  role  inclines  towards  the  sun  S,  and  brings  all 
the  northern  places  more  into  the  light  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year ; but  when  the  earth  is  at  e,  the  North 
Pole  decline*  from  the  sun,  which  occasions  the  northern 
place*  to  be  more  in  the  dork  than  in  the  light,  and  tha 
reverse  ot  the  southern  place*.  WTien  the  earth  is  at  t 
or  g,  its  axis  inclines  neither  to  nor  from  the  sun,  where- 
fore the  pole*  are  in  the  boundary  of  light  and  darkness, 
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and  the  sun  being  directly  over  the  equator  makes  equal  I 
day  and  night  at  all  places.  When  the  earth  is  at  6 it  is 
halfway  between  the  summer  solstice  and  harvest  equi- 
nox ; at  d it  is  between  the  harvest  equinox  and  the  win- 
ter solstice ; at  f halfway  between  the  winter  solstice 
and  the  spring  equinox ; and  h halfway  between  the 
spring  equinox  and  the  summer  solstice.  The  axis  of 
tne  earth  is  subject  to  a libratory  motion,  called  the  nu- 
tation of  the  earth*  s axis,  which  is  about  i 9”  in  9 years, . 
aud  in  returning  to  the  same  spot  the  same  period  of 
time,  making  about  eighteen  years  and  seven  months, 
the  period  in  which  the  moon  performs  the  motion  of 
her  nodes. 

The  Moon  p . 

The  Moon,  though  considered  as  a primary  planet,  ia  only 
a satellite  to  the  earth,  which  she  attends  in  its  revo- 
lution round  the  sun  every  year.  The  moon’s  orbit  is 
inclined  to  the  ecliptic  in  an  angle  which  is  at  medium 
5°  if,  her  mean  horizontal  parallax  is  57'  48*,  her  mean 
distance  from  the  earth  is  upwards  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand miles;  her  mean  apparent  diameter  is  stated  to  be 
31'  7*,  consequently  her  real  diameter  is  2141  miles,  | 
and  her  magnitude  Tv  of  that  of  the  earth.  The  prin- 
cipal motions  peculiar  to  the  moon  are  as  follow,  namely, 
— Periodical  or  sidereal  motion  of  the  moon  on  her  own 
axis,  when  she  returns  to  the  point  of  the  zodiac  from 
which  she  set  out;  which  revolution  she  perforins  in 
27  d.  7 h.  43  m.  11  sec.  called  the  periodical  month.  — 
Synodical  motion,  or  her  motion  in  her  orbit  round  the 
earth,  which  she  performs  in  29d.  12h.  44m.  12sec. 
called  the  synodical  month. — Motion  of  lihration , a wa- 
vering motion  of  the  moon  about  ber  own  axis,  by  which 
she  seems  to  turn  one  time  towards  the  East,  and  the 
other  towards  the  West.  — - The  motion  of  the  moon's 
anomaly , or  apogee , which  she  has  in  common  with  the 
other  planets,  is  performed  at  the  rate  of  6°  41"  for  the 
diurnal  motion,  in  the  period  of  8y.  311  d.  8h.  34  m. 
57  sec.  called  the  anomalistic  month  ; ber  motion  of  the 
nodes,  or  her  revolution  from  the  ascending  node  to  the 
aame  point  again,  she  performs  at  the  rate  of  3*  10'  for 
the  diurnal  motion,  in  the  period  of  18  y.  223  d.  7 h. 
13  m.  17  aec.  which  is  called  the  dracontic  month. 

The  disc  or  face  of  the  moon  is  greatly  diversified  with 
inequalities,  which,  through  a telescope,  have  the  op- 
arance  of  hills  and  vallies.  These  spots  have  been 
lineated  on  a map,  as  in  plate  18,  fig.  35,  to  each  of 
which  different  names  of  astronomers  and  philosophers 
have  been  given  by  different  writers. 

Mars  & . 

Mara  is  a planet  well  known  by  his  dusky  red  colour.  He 
revolves  on  his  axis  in  24  h.  39  m.  22  a.  and  performs 
hia  revolution  round  the  sun  in  1 y.  321  d.  23  n.  15  m. 
44  s.  His  apparent  seroidiameter  at  his  nearest  dis- 
tance ia  25",  consequently  his  mean  distance  from  the 
sun  is  144907630  miles,  his  diameter  4218  miles,  and 
his  magnitude  rather  more  than  4 of  that  of  the  eartli. 
(Plate  19,  fig.  37.)  The  apparent  motion  of  Mars,  like 
that  of  Venus,  is  sometimes  direct,  sometimes  retro- 
grade, and  sometimes  stationary;  sometimes  he  rises  h 
before  the  sun,  and  at  other  times  he  sets  after  the  sun.  j 
The  inclination  of  his  orbit  to  the  plane  of  tlie  ecliptic 
is  1®  51',  the  place  of  his  ascending  node  about  18®  in  i 
Taurus,  and  his  horizontal  parallax  is  said  to  be  23"  6. 

Vesta  g. 

This  planet  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Olbers,  of  Bremen,  on 
the  29th  of  March,  1807.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
star  of  the  fifth  magnitude,  (as  in  plate  14,  fig.  13)  and 


performs  its  revolution  in  about  3 y.  66  d.  4 h. ; its  mean 
distance  is  2,163,  the  inclination  of  its  orbit  7°  8'  20", 
and  the  place  of  its  perihelion  in  13°  of  the  eighth  sign, 
the  place  of  its  ascending  node  in  14°  38'  of  the  third 
sign.  The  orbits  of  this  (Hanet,  as  also  of  Ceres,  Pallas, 
and  Juno,  are  given  in  fig.  13,  together  with  their  ec- 
centricities and  the  intersections  of  their  orbits  one  with 
another,  which  latter  affection  is  peculiar  to  them  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  other  planets.  The  points  of  intersec- 
tion however  necessarily  vary  with  the  changes  which  the 
planets  experience  in  their  aphelia. 

Juno  •$•. 

Juno  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Harding,  of  Libienthal,  near 
Bremen,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1804,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a star  of  the  eighth  magnitude,  as  in  plate 
14,  fig.  13.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  ol  the 
planets  by  the  eccentricity  of  its  orbit,  as  may  be  seen 
in  fig.  13.  It  performs  its  revolution  in  4 y.  128  d. ; 
its  apparent  mean  diameter,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  is 
3"  .057 ; its  diameter  is  1425  miles;  mean  distance  from 
the  sun  280  millions  of  miles  ; inclination  of  its  orbit 
13°  3' 37"  .29. 

Ceres  ^>. 

Ceres  was  discovered  by  M.  Piazzi,  astronomer  royal  at 
Palermo,  in  Sicily,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1801.  She 
is  of  a ruddy  colour,  appears  like  a star  of  the  eighth 
magnitude,  os  in  plate  14,  fig.  13,  and  performs  her  re- 
volution round  the  sun  in  4 y.  7 tn.  10  d.  Her  mean  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  is  260  millions  of  miles ; her  apparent 
mean  diameter,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  2"  5 ; and  the 
eccentricity  of  her  orbit  is  little  less  than  that  of  Mer- 
cury. 

Pallas  $ . 

Pallas  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Olbers,  in  March,  1802.  It 
is  nearly  of  the  same  magnitude  with  Ceres,  but  of  a 
less  ruddy  colour.  It  periorms  its  revolution  round  the 
sun  in  4 y.  7 m.  11  d.,  its  annual  motion  being  2°  18'  1 1", 
and  its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  266  millions  of  miles. 

Jupiter  11  and  his  satellites* 

Jupiter,  the  biggest  of  all  the  planets,  ns  may  be  seen  ia 
plate  19,  fig.  37,  is  above  1000  times  as  big  as  our  earth, 
his  diameter  being  81,000  miles.  He  is  upwards  of  400 
millions  of  miles  distant  from  the  sun,  round  which  he 
performs  his  annual  revolution  in  1 1 y.  315  d.  14  h, 27  in. 

1 1 s.,  while  he  revolves  on  his  own  axis  in  9 h.  56  m. 
Jupiter  is  surrounded  with  faint  substances,  called  belts* 
which,  owing  to  their  variable  appearance,  are  supposed 
to  be  clouds,  and  he  is  attended  with  four  satellites,  os  in 
plate  1 4,  fig.  1 3,  which  revolve  round  him  as  the  moon  docs 
round  the  earth,  and  supply  him  with  light,  wherefore 
they  are  called  moons.  Their  periodical  revolutions  are, 
for  the  first,  1 d.  18  h.  27  m.  33  s. ; for  the  second,  3 d. 
13  h.  13  ni.  42  s. ; for  the  third,  7 d.  3 h.  42  m.  33  s. ; 
for  the  fourth,  16  d.  16  h.  32  m.  8 s.  Jupiter's  orbit  is 
1°  20'  inclined  to  the  ecliptic ; his  North  node  is  in 
about  the  7th  degree  of  Cancer,  and  his  South  node  in 
nearly  the  same  degree  of  Capricorn.  As  his  axis  ia 
60  nearly  perpendicular  to  his  orbit,  he  1ms  no  sensible 
change  of  seasons.  The  eccentricity  of  his  orbit  is  4 hia 
mean  distance  from  the  sun. 

Saturn  , his  satellites , and  his  ring. 

Saturn  si  lines  with  a H e feeble  light,  being  the  farthest  of 
any  of  the  planets  that  can  be  seen  without  a telescope 
It  is  upwards  of  700  millions  of  miles  distant  from  the 
sun,  round  which  it  performs  its  annual  revolution  ia 
29  y.  167  d.  5 h.,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  18,000  miles 
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every  hour.  His  diameter  is  above  67*000  miles,  and  1 
consequently  he  is  more  limn  600  times  as  big  os  our 
earth.  The  inclination  of  his  orbit  is  said  to  he  V 2<V  5<J", 
and  he  revolves,  according  to  ilerschcl*  on  his  axis  from 
West  to  East  in  10  h.  16  m.  2 s.  The  most  remarkable  \\ 
features  in  the  appearance  oT  Saturn,  when  seen  through  j 
a telescope,  arc  his  satellites  and  his  ring,  both  ofj 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  plate  14,  and  the  tatter  also  in  | 
late  20,  Kg.  40.  The  disc  of  Saturn  is  likewise  crossed 
y obscure  zones,  or  belts,  like  those  of  Jupiter.  The  | 
satellites,  which  ore  five  in  number,  os  marked  by  the  :j 
round  points  in  their  orbits,  revolve  round  the  planet  in  I 
different  periods,  namely,  for  the  first,  or  nearest,  0 d. 
22  h.  37  n».  23  b ; the  second  in  1 d.  8 h.  .73  m.  9 s.;  the  i| 
third,  1 d.  21  h.  18  m.  27  s. ; the  fourth,  2d.  17  h.  44  in. 
51s.;  the  fifth  in  4 d.  12  h.  2.5  m.  11*.;  the  sixth,  15  d. 
22  h.  41  n.  16s.;  the  seventh  in  79  d.  7 h,  53  m.  13  s.  : 
The  ring  of  Saturn  encircles  him  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  horizon  encircles  the  artificial  globe ; and 
when  seen  through  the  telescope  it  appears  to  be  double, 
being  divided  into  an  interior  and  exterior,  us  he  is  re- 
presented in  fig.  40. 

The  Gcorgium  Sirius  1$  and  his  satellites. 

The  Georgium  Sidus  (Plate  14)  was  discovered  by 
Dr.  Ilerschcl  in  1781,  by  whom  it  obtained  its  name, 
although  on  the  continent  it  is  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Uranus,  or  Hersche).  It  is  the  most  distant  of 
all  the  planets  hitherto  discovered,  its  revolution  round 
the  sun  completing,  os  is  supposed,  a period  of  not  less 
than  83  of  our  years.  The  revolutions  of  its  six  satel- 
lites, according  to  Herschel,  are  as  follow — for  the  first,  ; 
or  nearest,  5 d.  21  h.  25  m. ; for  the  second,  8d.  17  Is*  ] 

1 m.  19  s.;  for  the  third,  10  d.  23  h.  4 m. ; for  the  fourth, 
IS  d.  11  h.  5 in.  14  ■ ; for  the  fifth,  38  d.  1 h.  49  m. ; 
for  the  sixth,  107  d.  16  h.  40  m. 

The  Comets. 

The  Comets  are  solid  opaque  hodies,  which,  according  to 
Newton,  are  a kind  of  planets  moving  in  exceedingly 
oblique  and  eccentric  orbits,  similar  to  what  is  repre- 
sented in  plate  14.  The  train  of  light  which  is  fre- 
quently observable  in  them  is  colled  its  tail ; which 
light  is  emitted  by  its  nucleus , or  Head,  that  is  ignited  | 
by  the  sun.  Comets  have  the  appearance  of  being  I 
tailed  when  they  are  westward  of  the  sun,  and  set  after 
him.  Others  arc  called  bearded,  because  they  emit  a 
light  resembling  a beard  in  appearance  when  they  are  ' 
eastward  of  the  sun  ; and  others  are  termed  hairy,  when  ■ 
their  light  resembles  hair,  as  when  the  sun  and  comet  are 
diametrically  opposite. 

Practical  Astronomy. 

Practical  astronomy  comprehends  that  part  of  the  science 
which  may  be  learned  by  the  means  of  machines  or  in-  ( 
struments,  of  which  the  principal  arc  the  Globes,  the  ■ 
Orrery,  and  the  Astronomical  Quadrant. 

The  Use  of  the  Globes . 

A Globe  is  an  artificial  representation  of  any  sphere,  and 
is  of  two  kinds,  namely,  terrestrial,  which  gives  a repre- 
sentation of  the  earth,  and  celestial,  that  which  repre- 
sents the  heavens,  as  may  be  seen  in  plate  20,  fig.  43. 
The  parts  of  the  globes,  and  their  several  uses,  are  as 
follow : — 

Axis.  The  axis  is  a brass  wire,  as  A,  on  which  the  body 
of  the  globe  is  made  to  turn,  so  as  to  represent  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  or  the  heavens  on  their  own  axis,  the 
two  extremities  of  which,  N and  S,  are  the  North  and 
South  poles. 


The  brazen  Meridian,  M,  is  a strong  brass  ring  which  en- 
compasses the  globe  from  North  to  South.  The  use  of 
the  Meridian  is  as  follows: — 1.  It  divides  the  globe  into 
two  hemispheres.  East  and  West,  in  the  former  of 
which  all  bodies  rise,  and  in  the  latter  they  set ; by 
which  both  the  diurnal  and  nocturnal  arcs  are  divided 
into  two  cquttl  portions,  making  forenoon,  noon,  after- 
noon, and  midnight.  Each  of  these  four  quadrants  of 
the  circle  consists  of  90  degree*,  namely,  two  numbered 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  and  the  other  two  from 
the  poles  to  the  equator,  as  in  plate  20,  fig.  42.  2.  It 
measures  the  greatest  altitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
on  that  account  called  their  Meridian  altitude.  3.  It 
measures  the  elevation  of  the  pole  in  mi  oblique  and  pa- 
rallel sphere.  4.  In  a right  sphere,  being  in  the  plaoa 
of  the  horizon,  it  determines  the  right  ascension  of  the 
celestial  bodies.  5.  It  measures  the  declination  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  when  ihev  are  brought  to  it*  graduated 
edge.  The  declination  of  the  sun  is  thus  measured  by 
means  of  his  place  in  the  ecliptic,  i-  e.  the  sign  and  de- 
gree he  is  in  on  any  given  day.  os  marked  on  the  horizon. 
(>.  It  measures  the  latitude  of  all  places  on  the  terres- 
trial globe  by  means  of  the  degrees  and  minutes  thereon 
marked,  and  also  the  longitude  of  places  ns  marked  on 
the  equator,  by  showing  tile  point  where  the  latter  is  in- 
tersected by  it.  7.  It  serves  for  the  solution  of  all  pro- 
blems where  the  globe  requires  to  be  rectified  for  the 
latitude  of  the  place,  or  for  the  sun’s  place.  When  the 
pole,  North  or  South,  is  elevated  above  the  horizon 
any  number  of  degree*,  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
or  the  declination  of  the  sun,  the  globe  is  said  to  be 
rectified  for  the  latitude  and  sun’s  place;  but  in  the  latter 
case  the  index,  or  hour  circle,  must  be  turned  to  twelve, 
or  noon.  8.  It  answers  as  a general  meridian  for  all  the 
meridian  circles  which  are  draw  n on  the  globe  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  degrees  from  each  other ; and  by  it  also 
parallels  of  latitude  may  be  drawn  on  the  globe  at  tlx* 
smallest  possible  distance  from  each  other. 

Horizon.  The  Horizon,  or  rational  Horizon,  H,  is  the 
frame  which  supports  the  globe,  and  is  divided  into  se- 
veral concentric  spaces,  containing  a calender  of  the 
mouths  and  days,  corresponding  to  the  12  zodiacal  con- 
stellations, each  divided  into  30  parts.  In  most  globes 
the  circle  of  bearings  follow.-;,  marked  with  the  cardinal 
and  collateral  points  of  the  compass,  also  the  circle  of 
azemuths  and  amplitudes.  The  use  of  the  Horizon  it 
as  follows : — 1.  It  divides  the  globe  into  two  hemispheres, 
upper  and  lower,  i.  e.  northern  and  southern,  and  cuts 
the  meridinn  at  right  angles.  2.  It  is  the  circle  from 
which  the  altitude*  of  the  poles  and  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies are  reckoned.  3.  It  determines  the  true  ruing  and 
setting  of  the  celestial  bodies,  as  also  their  course  above 
and  below  itself,  which  is  called  the  artificial <Aiy  and  night. 

4.  Not  only  the  four  cardinal  points.  North,  .South,  East, 
and  West,  but  also  four  other  points  are  marked  upon  it 
namely,  the  rising  and  setting  points  in  the  two  solstices. 

5.  It  measures  the  amplitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
which  is  an  arc  of  the  horizon  intercepted  between  tb« 
true  East  or  West  points  and  the  centre  of  the  sun  or 
star*  at  their  rising  or  setting,  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent declinations  and  latitudes.  6.  It  is  the  circle  in 
which  arc  marked  the  regions  or  points  in  the  sphere, 
from  which  tlie  winds  derive  their  names  ; whence  these 
points  arc  called  the  points  of  the  compass.  7-  It  mea- 
sures the  ascensions  and  descensions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  See. 

Horary  Circle,  The  Horary,  or  Hour  Circle,  is  a small 
circle  of  brass,  as  in  fig.  43,  which  is  usually  divided 
into  twice  12  hours,  the  upper  of  which  represents  noon, 
and  the  lower  midnight.  This  circle  is  divided  so  that 
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the  hours  should  correspond  to  the  meridian  circles, 
otherwise  called  horary  circles,  drawn  on  the  globe,  ns 
Mmrn,  A :c.,  plate  20.  fig.  41,  reckoning  an  hour  of  time 
equal  to  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude. 

Quadrant  of  Altitude.  The  Quadrant  of  Altitude  is  a thin 
flexible  piece  of  brass,  so  formed  at  one  end,  with  the  . 
assistance  of  a screw,  as  to  fix  on  any  part  of  the  horizon : 
it  is  so  called  because  it  measures  the  altitudes  of  celes- 
tial bodies,  and  senes  the  purpose  of  the  vertical  circles 
which  are  not  drawn  on  the  globe.  It  is  divided  up- 
wards from  0 to  90  degrees,  and  downwards  from  0 to  18 
degrees.  The  upper  divisions  are  used  to  determine  the  ' 
distances  of  places  on  the  terrestrial  globe,  or  the  dis- 
tances, altitudes,  See.  of  the  celestial  bodies  on  the  ce-  I 
lestial  globe : for  this  purpose  the  quadrant  must  be 
■crewed  upon  the  brass  meridian  over  the  latitude  of  any 
given  place,  which  is  called  rectifying  for  the  zenith  ; for 
supposing  the  pole  to  be  elevated  so  many  degrees  above 
the  horizon  as  are  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
then  the  same  degree  on  the  meridian,  reckoned  from 
the  equator,  is  the  zenith  point.  The  lower  division 
serves  to  measure  the  beginning,  end,  and  duration  of 
twilight. 

Equator.  The  Equator  on  the  terrestrial  globe,  or  Equi- 
noctial on  the  celestial,  has  the  degrees  and  minutes 
marked  upon  it  (as  E in  fig.  42),  180  degrees  each  way, 
i.  e.  Eastward  and  Westward,  or  360  degrees  quite 
round,  numbered  from  a given  {>oint,  called  the  jint  me- 
ridian, for  which  that  which  passes  through  the  capital 
of  the  country  is  generally  chosen.  The  use  of  the 
Equator  is  as  follows  : — I.  It  divides  the  globe  into  two 
equal  parts,  called  the  Northern  and  Southern  hemi- 
spheres, every  part  of  which  is  90  degrees  distant  from  the 
poles.  2.  It  intersects  the  ecliptic  at  two  points,  called 
the  equinoctial  points , namely,  Aries  and  Libra.  When- 
ever the  sun  comes  to  these  points,  the  days  and  nights 
are  equal  all  over  the  .world ; wherefore  these  periods 
are  colled  the  Equinoxes.  8.  From  this  circle  tne  de- 
clination of  the  sun  or  stars  on  the  celestial  globe,  or 
the  latitude  of  places  on  the  terrestrial,  arc  reckoned 
on  the  meridian.  4.  On  this  circle  arc  reckoned  the 
right  and  oblique  ascensions  on  the  celestial  globe,  and 
the  longitude  of  places  on  the  terrestrial. 

Ecliptic.  The  Ecliptic,  e in  fig.  41 , and  C P in  plate  1 3,  fig. 

7,  is  the  circle  so  called  because  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon  happen  only  within  that  circle.  The  use  of  the  eclip- 
tic is  as  follows: — 1.  It  cuts  the  equator  at  two  opposite 
points,  making  an  angle  of  23-4,  called  the  oblicjuity  of 
the  ecliptic.  2.  By  this  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  deter- 
mined tne  greatest  declination  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  the 
distance  of  the  tropics  from  the  equator,  and  the  poles 
of  the  ecliptic  from  the  poles  of  the  equator.  3.  It  is 
divided  into  the  twelve  portions  of  thirty  degrees,  cor- 
responding to  the  days  of  the  month,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  4.  In  this  circle  the 
sun  advances  one  degree  every  24  hours,  and  thirty  de- 
grees every  month,  passing  through  the  whole  360  de- 
grees in  a year ; whence  it  is  called  the  tun’s  path. 

5.  From  this  circle  is  measured  the  latitude  ot  the 
stars. 

Zodiac.  The  Zodiac  is  the  broad  belt  or  circle  drawn  on 
the  celestial  globe  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  degrees 
on  each  side  the  ecliptic,  E,  which  marks  the  boundary 
within  which  the  planets  perform  their  revolutions. 

Colures.  The  Colures  divide  the  ecliptic  into  four  equal 
parts,  and  mark  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
meridian,  AEUQ,  in  pi.  13,  fig.  7>  represents  the 
solstitial  colure. 

By  the  help  of  the  lesser  circles  the  terrestrial  globe  is 
divided  into  different  portions  called  Zones,  which  are 


largo,  and  Climates,  which  are  small  portions.  The 
zones  ore  five  in  number;  namely,  two  frigid,  two 
temperate,  and  one  torrid.  The  North  frigid  tone  lies 
within  the  arctic  circle,  T M,  in  fij*.  7 ; and  South frigid 
zone  within  the  antarctic  circle.  Hie  North  temperate 
zone  extends  from  the  arctic  circle  to  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  C R ; the  South  temperate  zone  from  the 
antarctic  circle  to  the  tropic  of  Cupricorn,  K P.  The 
torrid  zone  lies  between  the  tropics.  Climates  are  por- 
tions of  the  earth,  contained  between  two  small  circles 

fiarallel  to  the  equator,  of  such  a breadth  that  the 
ongest  day  in  the  parallel  nearest  the  pole  exceeds 
the  longest  day  in  the  parallel  of  latitude  nearest  the 
equator,  by  half  an  hour,  in  the  torrid  and  temperate 
zones,  and  by  a month  in  the  frigid  zones ; so  that  there 
are  twenty-four  climates  between  the  equator  and  each 
polur  circle,  and  six  climates  between  each  polar  circle 
and  its  poles. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  arc  likewise  distinguished,  by 
their  relative  situations  with  regard  to  each  other,  into 
Autocci,  Fcriocci,  and  Antipodes.  The  Antocci  are 
those  who  live  in  the  same  degree  of  longitude,  and  in 
equal  degrees  of  latitude,  but  the  one  North  and  the 
other  South : they  have  noon  at  the  same  time,  but 
contrary  seasons  of  the  year ; consequently,  the  length 
of  the  days  to  the  one  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
nights  to  the  other.  Periocci  are  those  who  live  in  the 
same  latitude,  but  in  opposite  longitudes  ; consequently, 
when  it  is  noon  w ith  the  one  it  is  midnight  with  the 
other : they  have  the  same  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the 
same  lengths  of  days.  Antilles  arc  those  who  live 
diametrically  opposite  to  each  other ; their  latitudes, 
longitudes,  seasons  of  the  year,  days,  nights,  being  all 
contrary.  There  arc  other  distinctions  of  the  inhabitants 
into  Amphiscii,  Ileteroscii,  and  Pcriscii,  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  their  shadows  fall.  £vide  Am- 
phitcii,  &c.J 

T!\e  Orrery. 

The  Orrery  is  a machine  which  has  been  contrived  to 
display  the  solar  system  with  the  order,  motions,  ex- 
ccntricitics,  and  other  affections  of  the  sun  and  the 
planets.  It  has  been  constructed  in  a variety  of  forms 
more  or  less  complete,  but  the  one  which  is  given  in 
plate  20,  fig.  45,  affords  the  best  representatiou  of  thu 
planets  that  can  be  given  on  paper. 

Astronomical  Quadrant. 

This  instrument  is  so  called  because  it  is  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

It  is  usually  made  of  brass  or  iron  bars,  having  its  limb 
A B,  pi.  19,  fig.  39,  divided  into  degrees  and  minutes,  and 
furnished  either  with  tw  o pair  of  plain  sights,  or  two  tele- 
scopes, one  on  each  side  of  the  quadrant,  ns  C D and  E F, 
moveable  about  the  centre  by  means  of  the  screw  G ; the 
dented  wheels  H and  I serve  to  direct  the  instrument  to 
any  object  of  which  the  observer  wishes  to  take  the  alti- 
tude, &c.  This  quadrant  is  sometimes  provided  with  only 
one  telescope,  and  a plummet  to  direct  its  movements. 

Principal  Writers  on.  Astronomy  in  Chronological 
Succession. 

Plato  M Dialogi  do  Astronomia ; ” Aristotcles  “ De  Ccclo 
Eratosthenes  •«  De  C'haracterisrois  Astrorum ; ” Aratus 
“ De  Apparentiif  ;**  Hipparchi  Bithyni  *'  Enarrationum 
in  Arati  et  Eudoxi  Phenomena  tres  libri;”  Gemini 
“ Isagoge  in  Arati  Phenomena  seu  Elcmentu  Astrono- 
mica;”  Theodosius  “ De  Spheera Cleomedes  "De 
Sphacri  ;**  Mamin if  Aslronomicon  Poeticon  Diony- 
sius Areopagiia  “ Dc  Eciipsi  in  Mode  Christ! Hygini 
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u Astronomicon  Poeticon  Plinii  “Histone  naturalis,  II 
1.  1,"  &C- ; Procli  “ Commentarii  in  Euclidcm;”  Pto- 
lem.ki  “ Almagestum,**  Ac. ; Theonis  pntris  Hypnlice  i1 
“ Commentarii  in  Ptolenurum  -,**  Mnrtianus  C apt  (la  “ De 
Nuprin  Mercuric  et  Philologi®,"  Ac. ; Achillis  Talii 
“ Isagoge  in  Arati  Phenomena;'*  Albategnus  “ De 
ScientiA  Stcllarum Alfragani  “ Piemen  ta  Astrono- 
mica;”  Johannes  de  Sacrobosco  “ De  Splueri AL 
phonsi  X.  Regis  “TabuUe;"  Purbtichii  “Epitome  Pto- 
iomei  Almagesti,”  Ac. ; Regiomontanus  “ De  Co- 
meth,” Ac.;  Pontanus  “ Dc  Rebus  Ccelotibus  Sloef- 
leri  “ Commentarii  in  Produm  Copernicus  “ De  Re- 
Tolutionibiw Tycho  Brahe  “ De  Mechanic*  Astro- 
nomia?,"  Ac.;  Clavii  “ Kalendarii  Reformatio/'  Ac.; 
Josephus  Scaliger  41  De  ('yclometrij*?/*  Ac. ; Kepleri 
**  Rudolphine  Tabula?,  Epitome  Astrononn*  Copemici,” 
Ac.;  Rayeri  11  Uranometria Ricdoli  “ Almagestum 
novum  ;"  Hexelii  “ Machina  cadcstis,”  Ac. ; JVei vtonis 
**  Principle,”  Ac.;  Flamstrad*s  “ HUtoria  codesth 
Britannica;’*  Cassini  **  Recueil  dOhservations,"  Arc.  ; 
Gregorii  “ Elementa  Aslronomix/’  Ac. 

ASTRO'SCOPE  ( Astron .)  a kind  of  astronomical  instru- 
ment  composed  of  telescopes  For  the  observation  of  the 
stars,  invented  and  described  by  William  Shukhard,  of 
Tubingen,  in  169$. 

ASTROSCO'Pl A (Astron.)  from  *ep»  and  nixritMn,  spe - 
culor ; observation  and  contemplation  of  the  stars. 

ASTKOTHE'SIA  (Astron.)  the  same  as  Astrum. 

A'STRIJM  (Astron.)  or  Adron , a constellation  or  assem- 
blage of  stars,  in  distinction  from  ader,  n single  star. 

Astrum  (Chem.)  tlie  virtue  and  power  which  accrues  to 
things  from  their  preparation,  ns  the  astrum  of  salt,  its 
resolution  with  water  or  oil.  Diet.  Pa  race/sic. 

Astrum  (Med.)  troches  in  the  form  of  an  asterisk.  Gal.  de 
Comp.  Med.  sec  loc.  1.  8,  c.  S. 

Astrum  (Law)  a house  or  place  of  habitation.  Placil. 
Hilar . 18  Ed.  1. 

A'SYLA  (Rot.)  a herb  with  which  cattle  cure  themselves 
when  they  have  eaten  pimpernel.  Plin.  I.  27,  c.  IS. 

ASY'LHM  (Ant.)  irykv,  from  *,  priv.  and  to  vio- 

late, i.  c.  an  inviolable  place,  or  a place  of  refuge  for 
offenders,  where  they  were  screened  from  the  hands  of 
justice.  The  asyla , among  the  Jews,  were  the  temple,  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering,  and  the  cities  of  refuge  mentioned 
in  Exodus  xxi.  3:1,  and  Numbers  xxxi.  II.  A similar 
custom  prevailed  both  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans, 
where  temples,  altars,  and  statues,  were  places  of  refuge 
for  criminals  of  every  description,  os  Tacitus  informs  us, 
to  the  violation  of  public  justice.  It  is  said  that  the  first 
asylum  wus  erected,  at  Athens,  by  the  Heraclida*,  for  the 
protection  of  those  who  dreaded  the  resentment  of  such 
as  had  suffered  from  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of  their 
grandfather  Hercules.  The  tomb  of  Theseus  was  an 
asylum  fur  slaves ; the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  an 
asylum  for  debtors.  At  the  building  of  Rome,  Romulus 
left  a space  as  a place  of  refuge  for  all  sorts  of  persons, 
slaves  or  free-born,  who  wished  to  settle  under  his  govern- 
ment : to  which  Virgil  and  Juvenal  allude. 

Virg.  S.n.  1.  8,  v.  342. 

/fine  forum  ingrnfcm,  yum  Bomuliu  aetr  asylum 
Rett  u tit. 

Juren.  sat.  8,  v.  272. 

Fa  tomtit,  ut  Ismgt  rrprtui,  tmgvyw  wroliw 
Nome n,  ab  piJoiiu  grata n deducts  ntyU. 

According  to  Suetonius  this  custom  was  abolished  by 
Tiberius,  at  Rome ; but  it  continued  in  the  Gravinn  pro- 
vinces, ns  wc  learn  from  the  coins  of  Claudius,  Vespasiun, 
Domiti&n,  Trajan,  M.  Aurelius,  Macrinus,  Elegabulus, 
and  Dccius,  which  were  struck  by  the  cities  of  Seleucia, 


Damascus,  Hereclea,  Laodicea,  Antioch,  Samosata,  Ac. 
bearing  the  inscription  I ERA  KAl  ACYAOC,  i.  e.  sacred 
and  inviolable.  Dionyt.  Hal.  1.  2 ; Liv.  I.  3.5,  c.  5J  ; 
Tacit.  Annal.  1.  3,  e.  GO ; Pint,  de  Suoerslit.  el  de  Vitand. 
Usur.;  Sttelon.  in  Tib.  c.  37  ; Son,  Mar  cell.  1.  1,  c.  209; 
Sere,  in  .i'.n. ; Vaillant.  Sunti s.  Gretc.  { SjMtitheim.  de 
Pretst.  et  Vs.  Xumm.  Dissert.  9,  p.  778,  Ac. 

ASYM'METRY  (Math.)  a relation  between  two 

quantities,  having  no  common  measure,  as  between  1 
and  the  a/2. 

ASY'MPTOTE  (Meth.)  »ca^.rrwTwt  a name  fur  lines  con- 
tinually approaching  each  other,  hut  which,  if  infinitely 
produced,  can  never  meet,  so  called  from  «,  priv.  and 
rv/^».rrs>,  to  meet ; or,  in  other  words,  a tangent  to  the 
curve  when  conceived  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance,  which 
is  best  illustrated  by  the  asymptote  of  the  conchoid,  as 
in  the  subjoined  figure  : suppose  ABC  to  be  part  of  a 
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conchoid,  and  the  line  M N be  so  drawn  that  the  parts 
F B,  G C,  H D,  I E,  Ac.  of  right  lines  drawn  from  the 
pole  P to  the  curve  B C D,  be  equal  to  each  other,  then 
will  the  line  M N be  the  asymptote  of  the  curve,  because 
the  perpendicular  Cc  is  shorter  than  F B,  and  Di/  than 
C c,  Ac.  so  that  two  lines  continually  opproach,  yet  the 
oints  E f,  Ac.  can  never  coincide. — Of  curves  of  the  first 
ind,  that  is,  the  Conic  Sections,  only  the  hyperbola  has 
more  than  one  asymptote ; nil  curves  of  the  second  kind 
have  one  at  least,  and  may  have  three;  and  all  curves  of 
the  fourth  kind  may  have  four.  The  conchoid,  cissoid, 
and  logarithmic  curve  have  each  one. — Asymptotes  of  the 
hyperbola  are  thus  described ; suppose,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  C P to  be  a diameter 
of* an  hyperbola,  R A S and 
C D the  semiconjugQte  to 
it ; then,  if  F E be  a tangent 
at  the  point  A,  A E = FA 
= C 1),  and  the  lines  C (», 

C G,  be  drawn  from  the 
centre  C through  the  points 
E and  F,  these  line*  C G, 

CG,  will  be  the  asymptotes  & 
of  the  hyperbola  R A S. 

Apollon.  Perg.  Con . Sect.  1.  2,  prop.  1,  Ac. 

ASYMPTOTON  (Jfrrf.)  i.  c.  not  meeting,  not 

Compressed  or  brought  into  contact.  Jlippocrat.  wtfl  fr  *** ; 
Gal.  ad  Glauc.  1.  I. 

ASY'NDETON  (Rhet)  irwAm,  from  *,  priv.  and 
to  bind  ; a figure  in  which  many  words  arc  joined  without 
a conjunction,  as  veni,  n’r/i,  vtci.  Dionys.  Hal.  in  Jud. 
Lys.  c.  9:  Sophron.  apud  Phot.  Coil.  5;  Philoslrat.  in 
Vtt.  Anti/th.  f Schol.  in  Aphthon.  Progymn.  de  Ethopoeia . 

ATABAL  (Mas.)  a kind  of  tabor  used  among  the  Moors, 
which  is  probably  a word  of  Moorish  extraction. 

AT A MAR AM  (Rot,)  the  Annona  squamosa  of  Linneus. 

A TAM  A' SCO  (/?«/.)  a species  of  the  Amaryllis  of  Limucus. 

ATARA'.VIA  (Ant.)  another  name  for  stoical  apathy,  from 
tt,  priv.  tvs veev%  to  disturb. 

ATA'XIA  ( Med.)  anluc,  from  *,  priv.  and  r«rr«,  to  dis- 
pose, irregularity ; a term  applied  to  the  pulse  or  to  fevers. 
Hipv.  Epiilcm.  1.  1 A3. 

A'TCHE  (Com.)  the  smallest  coin  in  the  Grand  Scignor's 
dominions  equal  to  J of  a farthing. 

ATCHIE'VEMENT  (Her.)  vulgarly  called  hatchment,  tkt 
arms  of  any  family,  with  all  the  ornaments  belonging  to 
their  several  degrees,  as  crest,  helmet,  mantle,  Ac.  or  of 
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any  person  deceased,  painted  on  canvass,  and  fixed  against  I 
the  wall  of  his  late  dwelling-house  to  denote  his  death,  j 
The  achievement  marls  not  only  the  degree  of  the  person,  | 
but  also,  whether  a bachelor,  married  man,  or  widower,  a j 
maid,  married  woman,  or  widow,  [vide  Heraldry ] 

ATE'llRAS  (CArm.)  a subliming  vessel. 

ATE'CHNIA  {Med.)  *«■»£'*,  from  «,  priv.  and  art; 
a want  of  art. 

ATEGAR  (Cmj.)  a weapon  among  the  Saxons,  which  from 
acton,  to  throw,  and  jaj'.a,  weapon,  seems  to  have  been 
a hand  weapon. 

ATELLA'NA:  (Ant.)  comic  and  satirical  pieces  among  the 
Womans,  so  called  from  Atelia,  a town  of  the  Osci  or  ( 
Tuscany,  where  they  were  first  represented;  they  were 
something  similar  to  our  farce*.  Cic . nd  Finn.  I.  9,  ep.  Hi; 
Val.  Maxim.  I.  3,  c.  4 ; Diomed.  de  Elocut.  I.  3 ; Macrob. 
Saturn . 1.  3,  c.  7 ; Gyrald . dc  Sat.  Roman.  ; Salinas.  Ex- 
ercitat.  Plin . p.  77- 

A-TE'MPO  {Mat.)  Italian  for  in  time , an  expression  em- 
ployed only  when  the  regular  measure  has  been  inter- 
rupted. 

ATHAM.VNTA  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pen- 
tandria,  Order  2 Digyniti,  the  Orcosiiinum  of  Tournc- 
fort. 

Generic  Characters.  Cai.,  umbel  universal  manifold;  in- 
volucre universal , many  leaved. — Cor.  universal  uni- 
form.— Sr  am.  Jit  am  cuts,  five;  anthers  roundish. — Pist. 
germ  inferior;  styles  two,  distant;  stigmas  obtuse. — Per. 
none  \ fruit  ovate  oblong  ; seeds  two. 

Sjtecies.  The  species  are  perennial*,  a* — Athamanta  liba - 
noiis , Lygusitcum,  Apiurn  libanotis , seu  Daw: us,  Moun- 
tain Spignel,  or  Stone  Parsley.— Athamanta  ctrvarta , 
Selinum  libanotis,  Daucus , seu  Cervaria,  Hroad-icuvcd 
Spignel,  or  lllack-Hcurt  Root. — Athamanta  oreoselinum, 
seu  Oreoselinum,  Divaricated  Spignel,  or  Mountain 
Parsley — Athamanta  Crrl  crisis,  Libanotis , seu  Daucus, 
Cretan  Spignel,  or  Candy  Carrot.  Clus.  Hist.  var. 
Plant. i J.  Bauh.  Hid.  Plant.;  C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Grr. 
Herb,  i Park.  Thcat.  Botan. ; llaii  Hist.  Plant.;  Tour- 
rxef.  Inst. 

ATI! ANA'S! A (Med.)  from  *,  priv.  and  mors;  a 

medicine  for  infirmities  of  the  liver,  Sec. 

Athasasia  (But.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  1 Pnhfgnmia  .Equal is , the  Baccharis  of  Vaillant. 
Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common  umhricate. — Con.  cum- 
potind  uniform. — Stam.  f laments  five;  anther  cylindric. 
— Pist.  germ  oblongish  ; style  filiform  ; stigma  bifid. 
Species.  The  species  arc  either  shrubs  or  perennials,  as — 
Athanasia  capital  a,  Chrysanthemum,  seu  1'anaceium, 
Ilairy  Athanasia. — Athanasia  maritima,  Filago  mart - 
tima,  Santolina  maritima,  Gnaphalium  marilimum,  seu 
Chrysanthemum,  Sea  Athanasia  Cudweed,  or  Cotton- 
weed. — Athanasia  erithmifolia  Santolina , Jacobtca , seu 
Coma  aurea,  Sam  pi  re- leaved  Athanasia. — Athanasia 
parviflora , Tanicctum  erithm folium,  Santolina,  Coma  1 
aurea,  Eliehrysum , seu  Ageralum,  Small-flowered  Atha- 
nasia, Ac.  There  area  few  anuuais,  namely, — Athanasia 
annua,  Eliehrysum  inodurum.  Chrysanthemum  erymbife - 
rum,  Belli*  polyelonos, — Achillea  inodora,  seu  Agera- 
tum,  the  Annual  Athenasia.  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.; 
C.  Bauh.  Pin. ; Grr.  Herb. ; Park.  Theat.  Botan. ; 
Raii  Hitt.  Plant.,  &>c. 

ATHANA'SIAN  creed  (Ecc.)  a formula  of  faith  which 
has  been  adopted  into  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land;  so  called  because  it  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up 
by  St.  Athanasius:  a point  upon  which  ecclesiastical 
writers  are  not  agreed.  Du  Pin . Bib.  des  Aut.  de  iv. 
Siec.;  H alerland.  Hist.  Alhanas.  Creed. 

ATH.VNATI  (Ant.)  uitamr «,  immortal;  the  name  of  a 
squadron  of  ten  thousand  horse  among  the  Macedonians, 


which  was  always  kept  complete,  by  filling  up  the  vacan- 
cies of  every  one  when  he  died. 

ATHA'NOR  (CArm.)  from  the  Arabic  Athan  ; a digesting 
furnace  which  retained  the  heat  for  so  long  a time  ns  a 
month  ; and  was  so  contrived  that  it  might  be  increased  or 
diminished  at  pleasure. 

ATI!  A'UEN  (zh/ro/.)  a term  applied  to  the  moon  when  she 
is  in  the  same  day  and  minute  ns  the  sun. 

A THE  (Z.«a’)  a privilege  of  administering  an  oath  ; such  as 
wns  granted  to  the  monks  of  Glastonbury  by  lien.  11. 

ATHKLING  (Polit.)  uthzlmj,  uthel,  or  and,  Saxon  for 
noble;  was  the  title  given  to  the  king’s  eldest  son,  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  in  our  lime. 

ATIIE'NA  {Med.)  a plaister,  recommended  by  As- 

clepiades,  and  mentioned  by  Orobnsius,  Actius,  and  Pau- 
las. J'.ginet. 

ATIIE'N/E  (Lit.)  the  title  of  Anthony  Wood’s  History  of 
Oxford. 

ATIIENjE'A  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  8 Octandria, 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters,  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor. 
none. — Stam ,f  laments  eight;  anthers  sagittate. — Pist. 
germ  superior;  style  setaceous;  stigma  depressed. — Per 
capsule  globose  ; seeds  three  to  five. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the — Athenera  Guianemti, 
seu  Iroucana,  a shrub,  native  of  Guiana. 

ATIIEN.E'UM  ( Ant.)  <»**»■•«»,  a public  school  erected  at 
Athens,  which  was  frequented  by  philosophers,  poets,  and 
rhetoricians,  for  the  purpose  of  arguing,  reciting,  declaim- 
ing, and  other  exercises  of  a scholastic  or  philosophic  kind. 
There  were  several  buildings  of  this  name  at  Athens,  and 
one  at  Rome,  erected  by  the  emperor  Adrian.  Dio.  1.  73  ; 
Aurel.  Viet,  de  Ctrsar.;  Lamprid.  in  Alex . c.  35  ; Co  pi- 
tolin.  in  Pertinax.  c.  1 1 . 

ATHENATO'RIUM  (CArwi.)  a thick  glass  cover,  to  he 
luted  to  a cucurbit  w hen  the  alutnbic  is  taken  off.  Theat. 
Chcm.  vol.  iii.  p.  33. 

AT1IKNICKSIS  catapolium  (AW)  a cough  pill  mentioned 
by  CcLus,  consisting  of  myrrh,  pepper,  castor,  and 
apiuni.  . 

ATIIENPPPON  (A/iwf.)  a collyrium  for  the  eyes,  mentioned 
by  Galen,  and  another  by  Scribonius  Largus. 

A'THER  (Nat.)  *h(,  the  prickly  part,  or  beard  of  barley. 
Him),  dc  Epidem . 1.  5. 

ATHE'RA  ( Med.)  a kind  of  pap  for  children ; also  a 
kind  of  liniment.  Dioscor.  I.  2,  c.  114;  P/in.  1.  22,  c.  25. 

ATHE'RINA  (/cA.)  Atherine;  a fish  very  full  of  bones, 
but  good  food  and  easy  of  digestion.  Gesn.  de  A gnat. ; 
Aldrov.  Ichth. 

A tii eh ixa,  in  the  Linncan  system,  a genus  of  fishes  of  the 
Abdominal  Order. 

Generic  Characters.  Upper  Jew  a little  flat;  Gill-mem - 
bra n c brayed  ; Sides  with  a silvery  stripe. 

Species.  The  species  are  the  Athcrina  hisj)ctus,  mcnidia, 
schema , and  Japonica. 

ATIIEUO'SlA  (Med.)  miip» p.*,  a kind  of  tumor  in  the  neck 
or  arm-holes,  containing  a matter  like  a pap.  Celt, 

de  Re  Med.  1. 7*  c.  6 ; Aet.  Tctrab.  2,  serm.  3,  c.  *8 ; Paul. 
JEeinet.  1.  4,  c.  33;  Act.  Metk.  Med.  I.  2,  c.  12;  Gorr, 
Drf.  Med. 

ATllLETAE  (Ant.)  i<Anr*i,  from  to  contend ; a com- 
batant, champinn,  or  any  one  who  is  engaged  in  the  con- 
test* usually  exhibited  at  the  games,  as  wrestlers,  runners, 
pugilists,  Ac.  } itruv.  Preef.  in  lib.  9,  Architect. 

ATlfl.ETICUS  (Med.)  £****•.«♦*,  athletic;  an  epithet, 
signifying  full,  or  robust,  when  applied  by  Hippocrates  to 
the  i&K,  or  habit  of  the  body;  tull  and  strong  when  ap- 
npplied  to  the  victus,  or  food.  Foes.  (Econcm.  Hippocrat. 

ATHLOTHET.E  (yfnf.)  mitUirm,  the  judges  who  presided 
at  the  Athletic  games,  in  distinction,  according  to  l*havo- 
2c  2 
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rinus ; sometimes  from  the  who  presided  at  mu* 

fcicftl  contests. 

ATHWA'RT  {Mar.)  an  epithet,  used  in  several  phrases  to 
signify  a cross,  the  line  of  the  ship's  course,  as  ‘ We  dis- 
covered a fleet  standing  athwart  us.’  “ A thwart  the  fore- 
foot" is' applied  to  the  flight  of  a cannon  ball,  fired  from 
one  ship  across  the  line  of  another’s  course,  but  a-hcad  of 
her  to  bring  her  to.  **  Athwart  hawse " expresses  the  si- 
tuation of  a ship  when  she  is  driven  by  wind  or  tide  across 
the  stern  of  another  vessel,  whether  in  contact,  or  at  a 
small  distance  from  each  other.  44  Athwart  ships,"  reach- 
ing across  the  ship  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

ATHY'MIA  (A/eef.)  from  «,  priv.  and  tuu*<f  the  mind;  de- 
jection of  spirits  attendant  upon  some  diseases. 

ATI  A (£mr)  a writ  of  inquiry,  whether  a person  be  com- 
mitted to  prison  on  just  cause  of  suspicion,  [vide  Odio 
rt  Alia ] 

A'TIB  AK  {Com.)  Gold  dust  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

ATI'LIA  Lrz  {Ant.)  the  name  of  several  laws  enacted  by’; 
members  of  the  Atiliau  family,  as  1,  by  Atilius,  a tribune, 
concerning  the  towns  which  surrendered  themselves,  U.  C. 
543.  Liv.  1.  26,  c.  S3.  2.  Concerning  the  guardians,  • 
U.C.  567.  Vlp.  in  Fragm.  3.  Concerning  the  military 
tribunes,  passed  by  L.  Atilius  and  C.  Marcius,  tribunes  of 
the  people.  Liv . I.  9,  c.  30. 

Atilia  (Archtral.)  Utensils  or  country  implements. 

ATi'NIA  [Hot.)  a sort  of  Elm.  /Yin.  I.  16,  c.  17. 

Atixia  lex  {Ant.)  a law  which  gave  the  tribunes  the  privi- 
lege of  a senator.  Aid.  GeU . 1.  4-5,  c.  8. 

ATrZOES  {Min.)  a precious  stone,  shining  like  silver,  three 
fingers  in  size.  Pun . 1.  37,  c.  10. 

ATL.VNTES  {Arckcrnl.)  from  to  bear; 

images  of  men  bearing  up  pillars,  or  supporting  the  build- 
ing ; as  Atlas  bore  the  heavens  on  his  shoulders,  yitruv.  I 
1.  6,  c.  10. 

ATLA'NTIDES  (Astron.)  another  name  for  the  Pleiades. 

ATL.VNT1US  nodus  {Pot.)  the  first  or  bottom  joint  of  the 
thorn  which  bears  up  the  rest.  /Yin.  1.  28,  c.  8. 

ATLAS  UScog.)  the  name  of  a book,  containing  maps  of 
the  whole  world  ; so  called  from  A tie.?,  who  was  fabled  to 
have  borne  the  world  on  his  shoulders. 

A'tlas  {Aunt.)  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck  which  sup- 
ports the  head. 

Atlas  (Com.)  a satin  manufactured  in  the  Indies.  Mart. 

ATMOSPHERE  (.Vs/.)  from  vapour,  and  a 

sphere  or  region  ; signifies  properly  that  region  of  the  air 
next  to  the  earth,  which  receives  the  vapours  and  exhala- 
tions, and  is  terminated  by  the  refraction  of  the  sun’s  light. 
In  this  sense,  it  is  most  commonly  understood  by  natural 
philosophers;  although  sometimes  it  is  made  to  signify  the 
whole  mass  of  ambient  air. — Atmosphere  of  consistent 
bodies,  according  to  Mr.  Boyle,  Is  a kind  of  sphere, 
formed  by  the  effluvia  emitted  trom  them. 

Atmosphere  {Elect.)  that  sphere  which  surrounds  the  sur- 
face of  electrified  bodies,  and  is  formed  by  the  effluvia 
issuing  from  them. — Magnetic  atmosphere,  tliat  sphere 
within  which  the  virtue  of  the  magnet  acts. 

ATMOSPHERIC  Stones  (Nat.)  vide  Acroliths.  — Atmo- 
spheric Tides , certain  periodical  changes  in  the  atmosphere, 
similar  to  those  of  tlie  ocean,  and  produced  from  nearly 
the  same  causes;  of  this  description  arc  the  Equinoctial 
winds. 

ATMOSPHERICAL  clock  {Meek.)  a machine  for  measuring 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  air,  which  was  proposed  by 
Dr.  Brewster. 

ATA'CIUM  {Pot.)  a name  for  Antirrhinum. 

ATO'CIUM  {Med.)  ur »«,  a medicine  which  prevents  con- 
ception. 

ATO'LLl  {Med.)  a sort  of  Indian  pap,  made  of  maize. 

ATOM  ( Sat.)  ur§u.t%,  sc.,  « rut,  tndi vidua  substantia  qua 
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sccari  non  potest / a thing  to  small  that  It  cannot  be  di- 
vided. 

ATONY  (Med.)  mndm,  from  *,  priv.  and  rtSm,  to  extend ; 
a want  of  due  tension,  or  a relaxation  of  the  system. 

ATR  A bilis  {Med.)  Black-Bile,  or  Melancholy,  properly 
signifies  that  humour  of  the  body  which  is  rendered,  by 
adustion,  preternatural!}'  mordacious,  harsh,  and  malignant. 
Aret.  de  Sign,  ct  Cans.  Acut.  Morb.  1.  1,  c.  5 ; Ruf.  Ephcs. 
1.  1,  c.  3;  Gal.  Comm,  in  Hippoc.  Epidcm.  1.  1,  &c. 

ATRA'CTYLIS  {Bot.)  distaff-thistle,  a plant; 

so  called  from  a spindle,  because  the  spindle  was 

formerly  made  oflt.  Its  leaves,  when  taken  by  decoction, 
are  aperitive,  sudorific,  and  an  antidote  against  poisons. 
Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  I.  6,  c.  4 ; Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  107  ; Pi  in. 
1.  21,  c.  15,  &c. ; Gal.  de  Simpl.  I.  6;  Oribas.  Med-  Collect. 
1.  15;  Act.  Tetrab.  1,  serin.  1 ; Paul.  JEginet.  1.7,  c.  3. 

Atractylis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class 
19  Syngenesia,  Order  I Polygamia  cEqualis. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  outer  many-leaved. — Cor.  com- 
pound radiate. — St  a si.  filaments  live;  anther  cylindric. 
— Pist.  germ  very  short ; style  filiform  ; stigma  bifid.— 
Per.  none  ; seeds  turbinate  ; receptacle  villose. 

Species.  The  species  arc  some  annuals,  as — Atractylis 
canccllata , Acarna,  F.ryngium,  seu  Carduus,  Netted 
Atractylis.  Some  biennials,  as — Atractylis  humilis,  Cen- 
t a urea,  Ctticus,  seu  crocodcloides,  Dwarf  Atractylis. 
Some  perennials,  as — Atractylis  gummifera,  Cnicus,  Car- 
Una,  Carduus,  seu  Chameleon,  Gummy-rooted  Atrac- 
tylis,  Ac.  Dodan.  Stirp.  Hist.;  Clus.  /list.  rar.  Plant.; 

Dauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  C.  Pauk.  Pin.;  Park.  Theat. 
Botan. ; Raii  Hist.  Plant. ; Tourncf.  Inst. 

ATRAG'ENE  {Pot.)  Traveller's  joy,  a plant,  the  flowers, 
bark,  seeds,  and  root  of  which  are  of  a caustic  quality. 

Atragene,  in  the  Linnean  system , a genus  of  plants,  Class 
13  Polyandria,  Order  7 Polygynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved. — Cor. 
petals  twelve. — Stam.  Jilaments  very  many;  anthers  ob- 
long.— Pi. st.  germs  very  many;  stylet  villose;  stigma 
simple. — Pf.R.  none;  seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  species  arc  shrubs,  as — Atragene  Janonica, 
Atragene  Alpina,  Clematis , Capensis,  seu  Pulsatilla, 
/eylanica.  Clus.  Hist.  rar.  Plant.;  J.  Pauh.  Hist.; 
C.  Pauh.  Pin . ; Ger.  Herb. ; Park.  Theat.  Bot. ; Raii 
Hist.  l*iant. 

ATRAME'NTUM  [Nat.)  the  blood  of  the  Cuttle-fish. 

Atramsntum  sutonum  (Chem.)  *«>**»«*<,  Copperas  or  Vi- 
triol. Cic . de  Nat.  Deor.  I.  2,  c.  50;  Ptm,  I.  34,  c.  12; 
Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.  13. 

ATRAPHA'XJS  {Pot.)  the  Greek  name  for  the  Atriplex. 

Atraphaxis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants. 
Class  6 Hexandria , Order  2 Digynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  two-lcaved.  — Cor. 
petals  two.— Stam.  Jilaments  six  ; anthers  roundish. 
—Pist.  germ  compressed;  style  none;  stigmas  two 
capitate. — Per.  none ; seed  one. 

Species.  The  two  species  ore — Atraphaxis  spinosa,  seu  A tri- 
plex, Prickly  branched  Atraphaxis,  a shrub,  native  of 
Siberia. — Atraphaxis  nndulala,  Polygonum,  seu  Arbtu- 
cula.  Waved-leaved  Atraphaxis,  a shrub,  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  loumef.  Inst,  Re,  Herb  ; Poer- 
han\'.  Ind. 

ATREBATICAS  Vestes  {Ant.)  krysfiart *«1,  a sort 

of  cloths  made  at  Arras,  in  Flanders.  Sutdas.g  Cal.  Ilho- 
dig.  Ant.  Led.  1.  16,  c.  10. 

ATRPCES  {Med.)  Small  tubercles  about  the  anus. 

ATRICI  {Med.)  small  sinuses  in  the  intestinum  rectum. 

ATRIE'NSIS  { Ant.)  custodes  Atrii;  servants  of  special  trust, 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  images,  plate,  and  pedigree  of 
the  family  which  were  kept  in  the  porch,  or  hau. 

Plaut.  Asin.  act.  2,  seen.  2,  v.  84. 
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Jj  Imjrki  /aria  ftcetnm  me,  aUptt  mag* r^Sevw  t i rut* 

Vtcv  me  tut  atrientem. 

Cic.  Parad.  1.  5;  Columel.  I.  12,  c.  3 ; Ur  sin.  Append,  ad 
Cmccon.  in  Triclin.;  Nani  in.  Rom . V et.  1.  6,  c.  13. 

A-TRl'P  [Mar.)  un  epithet  applied  to  the  anchor  and  sails: 
*'  The  anchor  is  a-lrip " when  it  is  just  drawn  out  of  the 
ground  in  a perpendicular  direction.  “ The  top-sails  are  , 
a-trip"  when  they  are  just  started  from  the  cap. 

ATR1PLEX  (Rot.)  Orach  r,  a plant  called  in  the  Greek 
or  because,  it  grows  imme- 

diately to  its  full  height.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  pur- 
gative, and  often  act  as  an  emetic.  Theophrasl.  Hist . 
Plant.  I 7.  c.  2;  Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  145;  Plin . 1.  20,  c.  20; 
Car/.  Aurelian.  Chron . 1.  5,  c.  1 1 ; Oribat.  Med.  Coll.  1.  15; 
Aet.  Te&ab.  1,  serm.  1 ; Paul . JEginel  tie  Re  Med.  1. 7,  c.3. 

Atrjplex,  in  the  Linnran  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class 23 
Polygamia,  Order  1 Monoecia. 

Grnfnc  Characters.  Cal.  jserianth  five-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
Stam.  f laments  five  ; anthers  twin, — Pist.  germ  orbi- 
culatc  ; style  short;  stigmas  reflex.  — Per.  none;  seed 
one. 

Species.  The  species  arc  partly  annuals,  as — Atriplex  ma- 
rina, Serrated  Sea-Orache. — Alriplex  hastata , Broad- 
leaved Wild  Orachc.  vulgarly  called  Fat-Hen.  Ac.;  and 
partly  shrubs,  os — Alriplex  porlulacoides , Halintut , sen 
Portulaca  marina , Dwarf  Shrubby  Orachc,  or  Common 
Sea  Purslane.  Mat  thiol.  Kraeut ; Label  Observai.  Syl - 
vest. ; J.  Ranh.  Hist.;  C. Ranh . Pin. ; Get. Herb. ; Part. 
Theat.  Rolan. ; Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

ATRPPLICIS  (Eat.)  a species  of  Scarnbotus. 

ATRIUM  (Ant.)  a court  before  the  house,  and  sometimes  a 
churchyard. 

ATROPA  (Rot.)  from  Atropos,  one  of  the  Fates,  who  was 
supposed  to  cut  the  thread  of  life;  a genua  of  plants, 
Class  5 Pentandria,  Order  1 Manogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal. perianth  one-leaved.— Cor.  pet als 
one. — Stam.  filaments  five.— Pist.  germ  semi-ovate; 
style  filiform;  stigma  beaded. — Vru. berry  globular;  seeds 
very  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  Atropa 
Belladonna , seu  Solanum,  Deadly  Nightshade,  or  Dwale. 
— Atropa  mandragorn.  Mandrake;  but  the—  Atropa  phy- 
sal  aides,  seu  Alkengi , Peruvian  Deadly  Nightshade,  is  an 
annual,  and  some  others  are  shrubs,  as  Atrojxi J'rutescens , 
Phu salts,  seu  Belladonna , Shrubby  Atropa,  Ac.  Fuchs . 
Hist.  Stirp . Sfc.  Lobrl.  Plant.  Hist,  et  Adver.;  Cl  us. 
Hist . Plant,  liar,  / Ranh.  Hist . Plant.;  C.  Dauh.l 
Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Rotan.;  Raii  Hitt. 
Plant. 

ATROPHUS  (Med.)  one  labouring  under  the  disease  of 
atrophy. 

ATROPHY  (Med.)  from  «,  priv.  and  t ffau,  to  nou- 

rish, atrophy ; a sort  of  consumption  by  means  of  a de- 
fective nourishment.  Cels.  1.  S,  c.  22. 

Atrophy,  in  Cullen’s  Nosology,  is  a genus  of  diseases, 
Class  Cachexia,  Order  Marcores. 

ATT  A (Ant.)  *«■*,  or  a Thessalian  ; a term  of  re- 
spect given  by  young  people  to  their  elders.  Fest. 

Atta  (Med.)  a limper,  or  one  who  from  some  defect  in  his 
feet  walks  on  the  fore  part  instead  of  the  tread.  Fest.  dc 
Verb.  Sienif. 

ATTACHlArRE  (Law)  from  aitacher,  to  attach,  or  appre- 
hend by  force  of  a writ,  or  precept.  Lamb.  Eiren.  I.  2, 
c.  26. 

ATTACHIAME'NTA  bonorum  (Law)  a distress  taken  upon 
goods  or  chattels. — Attachiamenta  de  tpinis  et  boscor  a pri- 
vilege granted  to  the  officers  of  a forest,  to  take  to  tneir 
own  use  thorns,  bushes,  Ac.  of  the  forest. 

ATTACHMENT  (Ami)  a laying  on  of  hands,  or  appre- 
hending by  virtue  of  a precept ; it  differs  from  an  arrest. 
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inasmuch  as  it  lays  hold  of  the  goods,  as  well  as  the  per- 
son. It  differs  from  a caputs , inasmuch  as  the  latter  be- 
longs to  real  and  the  former  to  personal  actions.  Bract 
I.  4 ; BriU.  c.  26 ; Flat.  1.  2,  c.  1 , 4c.;  Horn.  Mir.  tfJusl. 
c.  2,  sect.  6 ; F.N.R.  40,  Ac.;  K itchy  79,  Ac.;  Lamb  Eiren. 
1.2,  c.  26;  Neva  Nat.  Rrev.  6,  Ac. — Attachment  of  privi- 
lege, n power  to  apprehend  a man  in  a privileged  state. 
Filch." 9. — Foreign  Attachment,  an  attachment  of  the  goods 
of  a foreigner,  to  satisfy  his  creditors. — Attachment  of  the 
forest,  the  lower  of  the  three  courts  hold  there,  of  wliicli 
the  Sweynmote  is  the  middle,  and  the  Justice  in  Eyre  s 
seat  the  highest.  It  is  so  called  because  attachments 
against  offenders  are  there  received  and  enrolled.  F.  N.  R. 
105;  Cromnt.  Court.  1C4;  Manus.  For.  Laws,  c.  3,  Ac. 

ATTA'CK  (Mil.)  a general  assault,  or  onset,  made  to  gain  a 
post,  or  any  particular  point.— Attack  of  a siege,  are  the 
works  which  the  besiegers  carry  on,  as  trenches,  galleries, 
mines,  Ac.  in  order  to  take  the  place  by  storm. — Regular 
attack,  an  attack  made  in  due  form,  according  to  the  rules 
of  art,  called  also  right,  or  droit ; so  also,  “ To  gain  a 
place  by  right  attack,"  is  to  gain  the  place  by  formal  at- 
tack and  regular  works  without  a general  storm. — False 
attack , is  an  effort  of  the  besiegers  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  place,  but  made  with  less  vigour  than  a real 
attack,  in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  besieged 
from  the  point  really  aimed  at. — Attack  in  front  or  funk 
i.  c.  an  attack  of  the  salient  angle,  or  both  aides  of 
the  bastion,  which  the  French  call  en  Front  et  sur  les 
Flancs. —Attack  and  D fence,  a part  of  the  drill  exercise 
for  recruits  learning  the  sword  exercise. 

ATTAGEN  ( Om .)  called  by  the  Greeks,  A*y«wv*, 

**  Harefoot,”  on  account  of  iu  downy  feet;  an  Asiatic 
partridge,  native  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  the  flesh  of 
which  Aristophanes,  in  Athemcu&,  calls  “ The  sweetest 
that  is  dressed  at  public  feasts ; ” also 
Hor.  Epod.  od.  2,  v.  53. 

iYon  A/ra  aiu  dneendat  in  renlreai  iwim, 

Atm  atiugtn  lcnicui. 

Mart,  1. 13,  ep.61. 

Inter  tirjxvfi  frrtur  alitiun  primus 
Lmicarum  gustut  nltagrintrtrm. 

This  bird,  or  one  supposed  to  be  like  it,  is  called  by  the 
same  name  by  Gessner,  Aldrovandus,  and  Hay,  and  by 
Willoughby  the  Gor-cock,  Moor-cock,  or'UeD-oAMc. 
Plin . 1. 10,  c.  48.  Athcn.  1.  9,  c.  9.  Oribas.  Med.  ColL 
I.  2,  c.  42. 

ATTAINDER  (Aon)  attinctura;  the  stain  or  corruption  of 
blood  which  arises  from  being  condemned  for  any  crime. 
—Attainder  on  appearance , is  by  battle,  confession,  or  ver- 
dict.— Attainder  by  battle , is  when  the  party  appealed  by 
another  chooses  to  try  the  truth  by  battle  rather  than  by 
jury.— Attainder  by  confession,  is  either  by  pleading  guilty 
at  the  bar  before  the  judges,  and  not  putting  oneself  on  one’s 
trial  by  a jury;  or  before  the  coroner  in  sanctuary,  when,  in 
ancient  times,  the  offender  was  obliged  to  abjure  the  realm. 
— Attainder  by  verdict,  is  when  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
pleads  not  guilty  to  the  indictment,  and  is  pronounced 
guilty  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury. — Attainder  bu  process,  or 
vutlaxxry,  it  when  the  party  fieelh.  Staundf  Piac.  Cor.  44, 
SfC.;  Co.  Lit.  391,  Ac. — Rid  of  attainder,  a bill  brought  into 
parliament  for  attainting  persons  condemned  of  high  trea- 
son, which  have  been  passed  into  acts  occasionally  from  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  to  the  present  time. 

ATTAFNT  (Arne)  1 . attinctus,  attainted,  stained,  or  black- 
ened. 2.  A writ  that  lieth  to  inquiry,  whedynr  a jury  of 
twelve  men  gave  a false  verdict.  A verdict  cannot  be  at- 
tainted by  less  than  twelve  men.  Bract.  I.  4,  tt.  1,  c.  34 
Flet.  I.  5,  c.  22,  $ 2,  Ac.;  Co.  Ent . 61. 

Attaint  ( Vet.)  a knock,  or  hurt,  in  a horses  leg. 
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ATTAL-SA'R  ASIN  {/ trchccol.)  a name  among  the  ancient  j 
miners  of  Com  wall  for  an  old  deserted  mine. 

ATTE'LABUS  (Ent.)  irritmflt,  im)i it,  or  according  to  1 
Theophrastus  arritogon ; the  smallest  kind  of  locust  without  j 
wings.  Theophrast.  Hist . Plant.  1 .2,  c.  4;  Plm.  1.29,  c.  4.| 

Attelamjs,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  animate,  I 
Class  l meet  a , Order  Coleoptera. 

Generic  Characters.  Antenna'  moniliform ; head  pointed 
behind. 

Species.  The  species  are  distinguished  into  those  which 
have  their  jaws  bifid,  those  which  have  the  jaw  one- 
toothed,  hind-feelers  hatchet-shaped,  and  those  which 
have  the  feelers  clavatc.  Of  the  first  kind  are  the — 
Atlrlabus  coryti , a small  insect  found  chiefly  on  hazel- 
trees,  4c. — Attrlabus  BetuUr . which  is  found  on  the 
birch. — Of  the  second  sort  is  the  Attrlabus  apiaritts , n 
species  so  called  from  the  mischief  which  it  commits 
among  bee-hives. 

ATTELA'NAS  (An/.)  vide  Attellarue. 

to  ATTEMPT  (Afar.)  in  French  tenter  tin  passage,  to  at- 
tempt a passage  with  a vessel. 

to  ATTEND  ( Mar.)  in  French  wilier  aux  signaux,  to  at-  , 
tend  the  signals. 

ATTENDANT  (Late)  one  that  owes  duty  or  service  to  nn-  \ 
other,  or  is  otherwise  dependant  upon  him.  as  a wife  when  I 
endowed  of  lauds  by  a guardian,  4c.  is  attendant  on  that  I 
guardian. 

ATTENTION ! (Mil.)  the  word  of  command  which  is  given 
in  the  British  army  preparatory  to  uny  particular  exercise  , 
or  direction. 

ATTENUANTI A (Med.)  attenunnt* ; attenuating  medi- 
cines. which  tend  to  promote  excretion  and  secretion.  J 

ATTENUATED  (Bat.)  tapered,  or  tapering;  an  epithet  for 
a leaf,  peduncle,  scape,  4c.  as  altenuatum folium,  a leaf 
tattering  towards  one  or  both  extremities. 

ATTE'RMINING  (Lots)  from  Atietmwer,  the  granting  a , 
time  nr  term  for  the  payment. 

ATTESTATION  ( Law)  the  act  of  hearing  witn  <«  in  a 
court  of  law  ; also  the  evidence  given. 

ATTIC  (.In/.)  an  epithet  denoting  purity,  as  an  Attic  wit-  j 
ness. 

Attic  (Ltl.)  an  epithet  signifying  delicate  or  fine,  as  the  ! 
Attic  muse,  and  Attic  salt,  i.  e.  wit  which  was  peculiar  to 
the  Athenians. 

Attic  Order  ( A rehit .)  a little  order  which  is  usually  placed  j 
upon  a greater.  Instead  of  pillars,  this  order  has  only : 
pilasters,  with  a cornice  and  architrave  for  an  entablature,  | 
a*  that,  for  instance,  in  the  castle  of  Versailles  above  the 
Ionic,  on  the  side  of  the  garden.-—  Attic,  or  Athenian  base , ! 
a particular  kind  of  base,  attached  by  modern  architects  to 
the  Doric  pillar.-— Attic  signifies  also  a kind  of  building  in  | 
which  there  is  no  roof  or  covering  to  be  seen,  as  was  usual  j 
in  the  houses  of  the  Athenians. — Attic  of  a roof,  n sort  ofi 
platform  or  parapet,  which  is  of  two  kinds,  namely,  the  j I 
— Attic  continued,  which  encompasses  the  whole  pourtour 
of  u building  without  any  interruption. — Attic  interposal,  , 
that  which  is  situated  between  two  tall  stories,  and  some- 
times adorned  with  columns  and  pilasters. — Attic  story,  tin: 
upper  story  of  u house. 

ATTIC  dialect  (Grow.)  a dialect  of  the  Greek  ; so  colled  be-  | 
cause  it  was  used  by  the  Athenians. 

ATTICISM  (Aut.)  smur^Mi,  an  elegancy  of  speech,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Attic  dialect. 

ATTIC K I (IV/.)  a breed  of  Arabian  horses. 

ATTIC UM  (Med.)  a plaister  described  by  Hippocrates. 
Epidem.  I.  4. 

ATTICU'RGES  (Ant.)  srr<KVfy*<(  altico  opcrc  foetus } made 

• after  the  Athenian  fashion. 

ATTILAfTUS  equus  (Ant.)  a horse  dressed  in  his  geers  or  1 
harness.  Piet.  1.  1,  c.  23. 
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ATTTLTUM  (Ant.)  attilamentum  / the  rigging  of  a ship. 
Fief.  I.  1,  c.  25. 

ATTFRE  (.Sport.)  the  branching  horns  of  a stag. 

Attire  (Her.)  the  term  which  designates  the  horns  r.f  staes 
and  similar  animals  in  blazoning  coats  of  arms.  The  attires 
of  a stag  are  both  the  horns  affixed  to  the  scalp. 

Attire  (not.)  n term  formerly  used  to  denote  one  of  the 
three  pails  belonging  to  the  flower,  of  which  the  former 
are  the  Kmpaieiuent  and  the  Foliation.  It  was  either 
Florid  Attire , otherwise  called  Thrums , as  in  the  flowers 
of  the  Marigold,  Tansey,  4c. ; or  it  was  Semtfurni  Attire , 
consisting  of  two  parts,  i.  e.  the  Chives , otherwise  called 
Stamina  ; and  the  Sonets,  or  Apices  in  each  attire.  Grew. 
Anat.  Plant. 

ATTI'RED  (Her.)  an  epithet  used  in  blazoning,  in  applica- 
tion to  such  animals  as  stags,  harts,  4c.  which  are  provided 
w ith  horns. 

ATTITUDE  (Paint.)  the  posture  of  a figure  or  statue,  or 
the  disposition  of  its  parts,  by  which  we  discover  the  ac- 
tion it  is  supposed  to  be  engaged  in,  and  the  very  sen- 
timent of  mind  which  the  artist  wishes  to  delineate. 

ATTO’LLENS  (Anat.)  lifting  up;  an  epithet  applied  to 
some  muscles,  as — Attollens  an  rent , a muscle  of  the  ear, 
whose  office  it  is  to  draw  the  ear  upwards — Attollenx 
oculum , the  same  as  the  Elevator  oculi. — AttoUentrs,  a pair 
of  muscles  which  together  draw  the  upper  lip  upward  and 
outward. 

ATTO’NITUS  morbus  (Med.)  or  attonit ns  stupor.  Epilepsy; 
so  called  because  the  person  affected  fulls  down  as  it  were 
in  a perfect  stupor. 

ATTOKXA'RE  rnn  (/.me)  to  attum  or  turn  over  money  and 
goods,  i.  c.  to  assign  them  to  some  particular  use  and  service. 

ATTORN  A TO  Jnciendo  ret  rccipiendo  (Lots)  a writ  to  com- 
mand a sheriff,  Ac.  to  admit  an  attorney  to  appear  for  the 
person  that  owes  suit  of  that  court.  F . A’.  B.  156- 

ATTORNEY  (/.ate)  atlornatus , from  ad  and  tour  ; one  that 
is  appointed  by  another  man  to  do  a thing  in  his  absence. 
Beg.  Orifr.  20,  &c — Public  attorney,  is  in  the  courts  of 
record,  king's  bench,  &C. — Private  attorney  acts  upon  par- 
ticular occasions,  who  is  made  by  letter  of  attorney. — 
letter  of  attorney,  an  instrument  which  gives  full  power  to 
act  for  another. — Attorney  at  late,  any  one  taking  upon  him 
the  business  of  other  men  by  whom  he  is  retained. — 
Attorney  of  the  Duchy  court  of  Lancaster , the  second 
officer  in  that  court,  and  assessor  to  the  court. — Attorney 
General , a great  law-officer  under  the  king,  made  by  letters 
patent. 

ATTORNMENT  (Lav)  the  consent  of  the  tenant  to  the 
grant  of  the  seignory,  whereby  he  agreed  to  become  the 
tenant  to  the  new  lord.  Bract.  1.11,  c.  99 ; Old  Sat.  Brer. 
170,  4c. ; F.  N.  B.  147;  Fitch.  70;  Beg.  Orig.  170,  4c. 

ATTR AUCTION  ( Sat.)  that  universal  tendency  that  all 
bodies  have  towards  one  another,  by  which  the  whole 
system  of  the  universe  is  supposed  to  preserve  it*  co- 
herence, and  ail  the  several  bodies  be  made  to  move 
within  their  several  spheres  of  activity  by  mutual  attrac- 
tion to  their  proper  centre,  litis  principle  is  termed  by 
Copernicus,  " An  appetence,  appetcnlia,  which  the  Creator 
has  impressed  upon  all  the  parts  of  matter,  in  order  to 
their  uniting  and  coalescing  into  0 globular  form,  &c.” 
Kepler  also  speaks  of  gravity,  ns  " A corporeal  and  mutual 
affection  between  similar  bodies  in  order  to  their  union. ** 
This  principle  has  since  been  applied  to  the  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his  Frincipia,  for 
the  illustration  of  the  Cnpernican  system.  Attraction  is  of 
different  kinds,  as  applied  to  particular  bodies,  as  Mag- 
netism and  Electricity. — Centre  of  Attraction  [vide  Centre ] 
('  per me.  dc  Brv.  Orb.  Ctdesi.  I.  1,  c.  9;  Kepler.  Introduc. 

1 Ast.  Sov.;  Gilbert,  dr  Mag.  I.  2,  nphor.  tki,  Ac.;  et  de 
Moth.  SjC. ; Scut.  Frincipia  Dejin,  8,  Ac. 
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Attraction  chemical  (Chan.)  another  name  for  Affinity.  I 
[vide  Affinity) 

ATTRACTIVE  force,  any  force  by  which  bodies,  and  the  ; 
particles  of  all  bodies,  are  made  to  tend  towards  each  , 
other  without  any  sensible  impulse.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
calls  this  force  centripetal ; ana  on  it  he  builds  the  whole 
theory  of  his  Principal ; but  he  docs  not  profess  to  define 
by  what  cause  or  particular  mode  it  acts  in  and  upon  all 
bodies. 

ATTRACTFVUM  (Med.)  a specific  which  draws  out  every 
thing  from  the  body  that  is  hurtful  to  it.  Pane . de  Arch's - 
dox.  I.  7. 

ATTR A H E'NTI A (Med.)  drawing  medicines,  such  as  by 
their  minute  particles  open  the  pores  of  the  body,  so  as  to 
disperse  the  humours,  cause  the  parts  to  swell,  and  draw 
blisters  in  the  skin. 

ATTRIBUTE  (Theol.)  those  properties  or  excellencies  | 
which  arc  attributed  to  the  Divine  Being  only,  as  his  Self- 
existence,  Immutability,  Eternity,  Infinite  W isdom,  and  j 
the  like.  These  attributes  have  been  divided  into  commu- 
nicable and  incommunicable  : the — Co m iw u n ica hie  Attri- 
butes of  God  arc  power,  justice,  knowledge;  the— Incom- 
municable Attributes  of  God,  which  are  properly  his 
attributes,  are  his  Self-existence,  &c. 

Attribute  {Log  ) the  predicate  of  any  subject,  or  whatever 
is  affirmed  or  denied  of  uny  thing.  Attributes  are  positive , 
negative,  common,  and  proper. — Positive  attribute,  what  is 
affirmed  of  any  thing,  as,  “ Hint  it  is  animate.’* — Negative 
attribute,  that  which  is  denied  of  a tiling,  as,  41  That  it  is 
inanimate.’’ — Common  attribute , that  which  is  common  to  1 
several  different  things,  ns  “ Animality.”—  Proper  attribute, 
what  is  peculiar  to  one  kind  only,  as  “ Rationality  ” to 
man. 

Attbibdtbs  (Paint.)  symbols  added  to  figures,  to  intimate 
their  quality  and  character ; as  an  eagle  to  Jupiter,  to 
denote  his  power ; a club  to  Hercules,  to  denote  his 
prowess,  Ac. 

AiTRIBU'TUM  (i4«L)  ue»rttTuypu»  ; money  as- 

signed for  the  payment  of  the  soldiers.  Farr.  de  Lat. 
Ling . 1.  ♦,  c.  36. 

ATTRIBUTIVES  (Gram.)  words  denoting  attributes ; the 
same  as  adjectives. 

ATTRITION  (Med. ) a superficial  galling  or  fretting  from 
friction. 

Attrition  (Nat.)  the  striking  or  rubbing  of  bodies  against 
each  othef,  so  as  to  throw  off’ some  of  their  superficial  par- 
ticles, as  amber  and  other  electric  bodies  are  rubbed. 

Attrition  (Theol.)  the  lowest  or  fuintest  degree  of  repen- 
tance for  sin,  as  it  may  affect  ourselves;  in  distinction  from 
contrition,  which  is  the  highest  degree  of  repentance. 

ATYPUS  (Med.)  nrmXH,  from  «,  priv.  and  twt*c,  a type  or  i 
form.  I.  An  epithet  for  one  that  is  tongue-tied,  or  that  ' 
does  not  speak  articulately.  5 1.  An  epithet  lor  a disease 
which  has  no  regularity  in  its  periods. 

ATZOZATL  (Dot  ) an  Indian  name  for  the  Mirabilis  Mex- 
ican a of  Ray,  or  the  Mirabilis  longi/lora  of  Linnxus.  Don 
Hist.  Plant. 

AVA  A'VA  (i?of.)  the  name  of  a plant  in  the  Ctaheitan 
language,  which  is  of  an  intoxicating  quality. 

AVA'CCARl  (Dot.)  a little  Indian  tree  very  similar  to  the  j 
myrtle,  but  a great  deal  more  astringent. 

A V AD  RATES  (Theol.)  a sect  of  Brandos  in  India,  who 
exceeded  all  the  rest  in  austerity. 

A'V AGE  (Law)  or  Avisage,  a rent  or  payment  by  tenants 
of  the  manor  of  Writtle,  in  Essex,  lor  the  privilege  of 
peonage  in  the  Lord’s  woods. 

AVAIL  of  marriage  (Law)  that  casualty  in  wardholding 
by  which  the  superior  was  entitled  to  a certain  sum  from 
lug  vassal  on  his  attaining  the  age  of  puberty. 

AYALA'NCHE  (Nat.)  a French  term  for  the  masses  of 


i snow  which  break  off  from  the  mountains  and  rocks  of 
Switzerland,  and  fail  down  into  the  vallieg  below'. 

AUA'NSIS  [Dot.)  «*»*>«■,$,  from  to  dry;  an  epithet  de- 
noting exsiccation  in  general,  but  particularly  that  of 
plants,  which  is  caused  by  age. 

AVA'NT  (Mil.)  a French  word  for  foremost,  or  advanced 
towards  the  enemy,  a*  Avant-Garde , the  van  of  the  army, 
the  next  to  which  is  the  Bat  tail,  and  the  lost  the  Arriere - 
garde , or  the  rear. — Avant-train,  the  limbers  of  a field 
piece,  on  which  are  placed  two  boxes  containing  ammuni- 
tion enough  for  immediate  service. 

Avast -bee  (Archil.)  the  starling  of  a stone  bridge. — Arant - 
bee  damont,  the  name  of  those  starlings  which  are  always 
pointed  towards  the  current  of  the  water,  in  distinction 
from  the  others  which  are  called  the  Avant-bee-d'aval. 

A v a n T~chemin -convert  (Fort.)  the  advanced  covered-way 
which  is  made  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis  to  oppose  the  ap- 
proaches of  an  enemy. — Avant-duc,  the  pilework  which  is 
formed  by  a number  of  trees  on  the  edge  or  entrance  of  a 
river. — Avant-f-sse,  the  ditch  of  the  counterscarp  next  to 
the  country.  It  is  dug  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis. 

Avast  main  (Man.)  French  for  the  fore-hand  of  a horse. 

AUA'NTE  (Med.)  from  iw,  to  dry;  the  dry  dis- 

ease in  which  the  patient  can  neither  bear  eating  or  fasting. 
Hippoerat.  de  Morb.  I.  2;  Foes.  (Kconom.  Hippocrat. 

AVA'NTURINE  (A/in.)  a reddish-yellow  stone  covered  all 
over  with  sparkles  which  resemble  gold ; it  is  used  by  en- 
aniellers. 

AVAR.VMO-TKMO  (Bet.)  a siliquose  tree  growing  in  the 
Brazils  of  a very  astringent  quality.  Dais  Hist. 

AVA'NT  (.War.)  a term  of  command  given  at  sea  signifying 
hold,  stop,  stay. 

AVAiJNCERS  (JSporl.)  the  second  branch  of  a hart’s-hom. 

AU'BIER  (/!»/.)  the  same  as  Albemum . 

AU'BIN  (Man.)  the  awkward  or  imper feet  gait  of  a horse 
between  n trot  and  an  amble. 

AUBLETIA  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  so  called  after  M. 
Aublct,  a botanist;  Class  713  Polyandries,  Order  1 Mo- 

nogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Coa. 
petals  five — Sta  u.  filaments  very  many;  anthers  ovate 
oblong. — Pist.  germ  roundish;  style  long;  stigma  spread- 
ing.— Per.  capsule  large;  seeds  very  many. 

Spri  tes.  The  spccus  arc  shrubs  and  natives  of  Guiana. 

AUCT.VRIUM  (/in/.)  from  the  supine  auctum,  augmented; 
surplisage,  or  wliat  is  more  than  just  weight  or  measure. 
Fed.  de  Verb.  Signif. 

AlFCTIO  (/Inf.)  pit  Mica  ven  dido  cum  res  l rad  it  ur  plus  rfg. 
rents,  auction,  or  setting  things  to  a public  or  open  sale. — 
Audio  hastic , setting  to  sale  under  a spear  ns  the  custom 
was  by  the  proclamation  of  the  cryer .—Audio  regia,  sale 
of  the  King’s  goods. 

AU'CTION  (Cow.)  a public  sale  conducted  by  person* 
called  auctioneers , who  are  licensed  to  dispose  of  goods  to 
the  highest  bidder,  according  to  certain  conditions  called 
the  conditions  of  sale.— Mink  Auction , a similar  public 
sale  conducted  by  unlicensed  persona  for  fraudulent  pur- 
poses. 

AU'CTOR  legis  (Ant.)  motor,  laudator , the  proposer  of  a 
law,  or  sneaker  in  its  favour ; but,  in  regard  to  senators, 
it  always  implies  proposer  or  mover.  Cic.  in  Dorn.  c.  30; 
Agr.  oral.  2,  c.  5. — Auctor  sententu r,  the  maker  of  a mo- 
tion, or  the  principal  defender  of  it.  Cic.  Acat/cm.  1.  ♦, 
c.  2,  &c. — Audor  cumiliorum , he  who  assembled  the 
comitia  and  presided  at  the  meeting. 

AUCTORAME'NTUM  (Aid  ) an  indenture  or  obligation 
wherehy  one  is  bound  to  serve  out  a hire. 

AUCTO'UES  insenatu  (Ant.)  the  principal  senators,  or 
those  who,  like  the  consuls,  had  the  power  of  decreeing  or 
determining.  Cic , Brut.  c.  Si,  &c. 
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AlICTUS  (/?of.)  increased,  doubled,  or  calyculated;  an  || 
epithet  for  the  Anthodium.  [vide  Calyculaiej 

AU'CUDA  (lint.)  a genua  of  plants;  Class  *21  Monoecia, 
(h-der  4 Tetrandria . 

Generic  Characters . Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  four-  j 
petalled. — STAM.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  ovate. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Aucuba  Japonic  a,  a shrub, 
native  of  Japan.  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

AUCUPATION  (Sport.)  foa  ling,  or  the  art  of  bird-catching. 

AUDFA'UAND  (Cus.)  a term  in  the  North  country  for  I 
children  grave  and  witty  above  their  years. 

AU’DIENCE  (Polit.)  1.  A ceremony  by  which  ambassadors  [ 
or  ministers  at  any  court  are  admitted  to  a hearing  from 
the  sovereign.  *2.  A Spanish  Court  of  Justice  in  the  West 
Indies  which  had  several  provinces  within  its  jurisdiction. 

3.  A commission  to  quell  any  insurrection  which  had  com- 
menced at  any  given  place. 

AvoitNCt  court  (Law)  a court  belonging  to  the  Archbishop  l 
of  Canterbury,  having  the  6ame  authority  with  the  court 
of  arches.  4 Inst.  337. 

AUDIE'NDO  (Law)  et  terminando,  a writ,  or  rather  a com-  I 
mission,  directed  to  certain  persons  for  the  trying  and  pu-  I 
nishing  such  persons  as  have  been  concerned  in  a riotous  i 
assembly,  insurrection,  or  other  heinous  misdemeanour. 

AUDIE'NTES  (LVe.)  vide  Auditores. 

AU’DIT  (Cow.)  a regular  examination  of  accounts  by  a 
proper  officer. — Audit  OJficc,  an  office  at  Somerset  House 
where  accounts  are  audited. 

AUDITA  auert/a  (Low)  a writ  whereby  a defendant  against 
whom  judgment  is  recovered,  is  therefore  in  danger  of  exe- 
cution, ami  may  be  relieved  upon  some  good  matter  of 
discharge.  F.  N.B.  102;  Reg.  Orig.  114. 

AU'DITOU  (Low)  an  officer  of  tbs  king,  or  of  any  corporate 
body,  appointed  annually  to  examine  accounts. — Auditor  [ 
of  the  receipts,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer  that  files  the  { 
teller's  bills,  and  gives  in  a weekly  account  of  the  receipts, 
&c.  4 Inst.  106.-— Auditors  of  the  mint , those  who  make  up 
the  accounts  of  the  imprest.  These  officers  formerly  had 
the  charge  of  auditing  the  king's  accounts,  Ac.  4 Inst . 107. 

AUDITO’KES  < Ecc.)  or  Audientes , Catnchumens  instructed 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion  previous  to  their 
admission  to  baptism. 

AUDITO'KIUM  (Lee.)  the  auditory,  or  place  in  the  church 
for  the  auditors,  now  called  the  wn*. 

AUTMTOKY  (Archival.)  the  bench  on  which  magistrates 
used  to  sit  and  hear  causes. 

Auditory  passage  (A  nat.)  Atidilorius  meatus,  the  passage  or 
entrance  into  the  ear.  Ruf.  Ephes.  Appel.  Part.  Corp.  \ 
Human.  1.  1. — Auditory  nerves,  a pair  of  nerves  arising 
from  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  distributed,  the  one  to 
the  ear,  the  other  to  the  nose,  lips,  Ac.  Gal.  Inlrod.  j 

AVELLA'NA  (Rot.)  nux  Pontica , Filbert,  a sort  of  nut  so 
called  from  Avellanutn,  a town  of  Campania,  where  they 
abounded.  It  is  the  Corylus  avellana  or  Linnieus.  PI  in. 

1.  25,  c.  23. ; Ger.  Herb.  Ac.  [vide  Corylus ] 

AVELLA'NE  (Her.)  a cross  so  called  because 
the  quarters  of  it  resemble  a filbert-nut,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure.  According  to  Morgan,  it 
is  the  cross  which  ensigns  the  mound  of  autho- 
rity on  the  sovereign's  globe. 

A' V E-MARI' A (Ecc.)  a prayer  so  called  because  it  consists  j 
of  the  first  words  used  in  the  salutation  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

AVE*NA  (Bot.)  Oats,  in  the  Greek  fifup+c,  a plant,  the  gram  1 
of  which  is  astringent  and  drying.  Dioscor.  1.2,  c.  116;  | 
P/in.  1.  18,  c.  17;  Gal.de  Aliment.  1.  1,  c.  14;  Or*6a*. 
Synop.  \.  3,  c.  35  ; Paul.  AZginet.  1.  7,  c.  3. 

A vena.  Oats,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  3 
Triandria , Order  2 Digynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  glume  generally  many  flowered. 
—Cor.  vo/ott  two.— Sr  am.  filaments  three  ; anthers  ob- 


long,— Pist.  grrei  obtuse;  styles  two;  stigmas  simple, 

— Per.  none  ; seed  one. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as — Avenafatua, 
Festuca , Gramen  avenaccum , seu  JEgilops,  Bearded  Wild 
Oat,  or  Haver. — Arena  sat  mi,  cultivated  Oats. — Arena 
nuda,  Pillis,  or  Pillcom,  Ac.  except — Arena  clatior , 
IIolcus  avenaceut,  scu  Gramen  nodosum , Tall  Oat  Grass, 
Quick  or  Couch  Grass,  which  is  a perennial.  J.  Bauh. 
Ilist.  Vlant.i  ('.Bauh.  Pin. ; Ger.  Herb. ; Park.Theat. 
Baton.;  Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  Toumef.  Instil. 

A'VENAGE  (Law)  from  arena,  Oats,  L e.  oats  paid  to  a 
landlord  instead  of  rent  or  other  dues. 

AVENA'UIA  cicada  (Zoo/.)  a kind  of  grasshopper  that  does 
not  appear  till  the  corn  is  ripe.  Plin.  1 1,  c.  27. 

AVENA'RIUS  (Archaol.)  an  officer  belonging  to  the  king's 
stables  that  provided  oats  for  his  horses.  Slut.  IS,  cap.  8. 

AVE'NIUS  (Bot.)  Veinless;  an  epithet  for  a leaf. — Folium 
avenium,  a leaf  without  any  perceptible  veins. 

AVE'NQUA  (Bot.)  a Brasilian  name  for  Maiden-hair. 

AVENTU'K.E  (ArthaaL)  adventures  or  trials  of  skill,  mili- 
tary exercises  on  horseback. 

AVE'NTUKE  (lsttv)  for  adventure;  a mischance,  causing 
the  death  of  a man,  as  when  a person  is  drowned,  or  other- 
wise killed,  without  any  felonious  intent.  Co.  Lit.  391. 

A'VENUE  (llori.)  quo  licet  venire  ad;  i.  e.  a passage  open 
to  a place ; a walk  or  row  of  trees  leading  to  a house, 
garden,  or  some  distant  object. 

Avenue  (MU.)  a space  left  for  a passage  into  a camp,  garri- 
son, Ac. ; an  opening  or  inlet  into  any  fortress. 

A'VER  (Archived.)  vide  Avcr-Corn,  Aver -Penny,  Ac. 

AW  ERA  (Archaol.)  i.  c.  overa,  from  omrer,  to  work,  and 
in  Latin  ojma,  a day's  work  at  ploughing,  valued  at  fid. 
Doomiday  Bk. ; 4 Inst.  269. 

A'VER  AGE  (Law)  averugium,  the  service  which  a tenant 
owes  to  his  lord. 

Average  of  com  fields  ( Agr.)  the  stubble  or  remainder  of 
straw- grass  left  in  corn  fields  after  the  harvest  is  carried 
away.  In  Kent  it  is  called  the  Gratten , in  other  parts  the 
roughings,  Ac. 

Average  (Cron.)  1.  The  damage  which  the  vessel,  the  goods, 
or  the  loading  sustains  from  the  time  of  its  departure  to  its 
return.  2.  The  charges  or  contribution  towards  defraying 
such  damages  or  the  loswes  of  such  as  have  their  goods  cost 
overboard  tor  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  the  crew.  3.  The 
quota  or  proportion  which  each  merchant  or  proprietor  in 
toe  ship  or  lading  is  adjudged,  upon  a reasonable  estimate, 
to  contribute  to  a common  average.  This  contribution 
seems  to  be  so  called  because  it  is  proportioned  after  the 
rate  of  every  man’s  average  or  ^oorU  carried.  4.  A small 
duty  joined  to  primage,  which  is  the  master’s  perquisite. 
This  is  called  petty  average. 

AWER-CORN  (Law)  a reserved  rent  in  corn  paid  to  reli- 
gious houses. 

AVE'IUA  (Archaol.)  from  outrage,  work;  cattle,  princi- 
pally working  cattle. 

AVE'llIIS  captis  in  Withernam  (Late)  a writ  for  the  taking 
of  cattle  to  his  use,  who  hath  cattle  unlawfully  distrained 
by  another,  and  driven  out  of  the  county  where  they  were 
taken,  so  that  they  cannot  be  replevied  by  the  sheriff.  Reg. 
Orig.  82. 

A'VEU-LAND  (Low)  Lands  ploughed  by  the  tenant,  cum 
averiis  sit  is,  for  the  use  of  the  lord.  Mon.  AngL 

AVE'ItMENT  (Low)  an  offer  of  the  defendant  to  make 
good  or  justify  an  exception  pleaded  in  abatement,  or  bar 
of  a plaintiffs  action.  Averments  are  either  general  or 
particular.  Co.  Lit . 362. 

A'VER-PENNY  (Low)  Money  paid  towards  the  king’s 
averages  or  carriages. 

AVERllA'RE  (Archaol.)  to  carry  goods  in  & waggon,  Ac. 
a duty  required  of  some  tenants. 
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AVEHRIIO'A  (Bot.)  a genu*  of  plants,  called  after  Aver- 
rhoes  of  Cordubo,  Class  10  Decandria , Order  4 Penta- 
gynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor. 
petals  five- — Stam.  ^filaments  ten  ; anthers  roundish. — 
Pist.  perm  oblong;  stifles  five;  stigmas  simple. — Peb. 
prune  turbinate  ; seeds  angular. 

Species.  The  species  are — Avcrrhoa  Bilimbi , Bilimbing 
teres,  seu  Jii/nnti,  a shrub,  native  of  India. — Averrhon 
carambda , foholis,  $<{C.  Mala  goensia , SfC.  Prunum  tlel- 
latum , Tamara  Conga , seu  carambolat , native  of  India. 
C.  Ilnuh.  Pin.;  Jlaii  Hist.  Plant.;  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

AVE RltUNC  A'TIO  (Ant.)  from  avermneo,  to  avert;  a 
pruning  of  vines,  and  cutting  away  any  thing  hurtful ; also 
the  averting  of  evils,  hence  Dii  averruncent , God  forbid, 
or  forefend;  and  averruncus  deus  the  god  whom  they  sup- 
plicated to  avert  evils. 

ATEIl-SILVER  (Ardurol.)  A custom  of  rent. 

AVE'RSIO  (.Verf.)  the  diverting  a flux  of  humours  from 
one  part  to  another. 

AVE'KT  [Man.)  Regular,  or  enjoined  ; an  epithet  in  lessons 
of  horsemanship  applied  to  the  step  or  motions  of  the 
horse:  as  pas  averts , or  pas  ecoutS , i.  e.  a step  regulated  or 
enjoined. 

A'VERY  { Archival .)  a place  where  the  oats  are  kept  for  the 
king’s  horses. 

A'VES  (Or.)  Birds,  the  second  Class  of  nnimals  in  the  Lin- 
ncan  system,  comprehending  those  which  are  oviparous, 
[vide  Animal  kingdom'] 

AtGE  (Astrcn.)  vide  Aux. 

Al'GE'A  ( Archcrol .)  a cistern  for  water. 

A'lJGER  (Mech.)  a wimble  or  tool  for  boring. 

AU'GELOT  { Hort.)  or  H Paugelot , French,  for  a mode  of 
planting  vines,  i.  c.  to  dig  small  trenches  in  the  form  of  a 
little  trough,  for  laying  in  the  slips  or  shoots,  which  are 
afterwards  covered  with  earth. 

AUGITES  [Min.)  from  «vy*,  splendour;  Augitc,  a precious 
stone ; a stone  of  the  Chrysolite  family. 

AU'GMENT  (Gram.)  vide  Augment  urn. 

AUGMENTATION  (Lore)  a court  erected  by  Henry  VIII. 
for  augmenting  the  revenues,  by  suppressing  religious 
house*.  27  Hen.  8. 

Augmentation  [Her.)  a particular  mark 
of  honour,  borne  cither  on  an  escutcheon, 
or  a canton,  as  argent,  a hand,  gules,  borne 
by  every  baronet  not  being  of  higher  dig- 
nity, as  in  the  annexed  example.  *'  Or,  a 
cross  flory  sable,  with  a mullet  for  differ- 
ence.’" These  are  the  arms  of  the  Ainslie 
family. 

Augmentation  (Mils.)  doubling  the  length  of  the  notes  in 

a fupc  or  canon. 

AUGME'NTUM  (Gram.)  augment,  a letter  or  syllabic 
added  or  changed  in  the  tenses  of  Greek  verbs.  The  aug- 
ment is  either  syllabic  or  temporal. — Augmentum  Sytla- 
bicum,  the  syllabic  augment,  is  the  addition  of  & letter  or 
syllable,  as  from  rwr*,  comes,  Sic.— Aug - 

m-:ntum  Trmp-or ale,  the  temporal  augment,  is  the  change 
of  n short  vowel  into  a long  one,  or  a diphthong  into  one 
still  longer,  as  srow. 

Augmentum  (Afinf.)  the  increase  of  a disease  from  its  at- 
tack to  its  utmost  violence. 

ATJGRE  ( Mcch.)  vide  Auger. 

A'UGURES  (Ant.)  from  gdrritus,  the  noise  of  birds ; cer- 
tain officers  appointed  by  Romulus  to  draw  omens  from 
the  flight  and  singing  of  birds.  Gc.de  Divin.  1. 1,  c.  17; 
PUn.  I.  7,  c.  56;  Liv.  1.  1,  c.  18;  Sueton.  in  Aug.  c.  95; 
Pest,  de  Verb.  Signif. 

AUGUST  (CViron.)  the  eighth  month  of  the  year,  called 
after  the  emperor  Augustus,  who  entered  his  second  con- 


sulship in  that  month,  after  the  Actian  victory.  It  was 
before  called  Sex  til  in.  Dio.  1.55;  Alacrob.  Saturn.  1.  ], 
c.  12;  C.  Gassend.  Calend.  Homan,  c.  3;  VioL  de  Vet.  el 
Nov.  Roman. ; Temp.  Hat.  apud  Grav.  Thet.  Aniiq. 
Homan,  tom.  viii.  p.  194. 

AUGU'STA  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  several  compound  medi- 
cines. 

AUGUSTAT.ES  (Ant.)  priests  appointed  by  Tiberius  to 
perform  the  sacred  rites,  instituted  in  honour  of  Augustus 
and  the  Augustan  family.  They  were  twenty-five  in  num- 
ber, and  chosen  by  lot  from  the  principal  people  of  the 
city.  Ancient  inscriptions  make  frequent  mention  of  the 
Augustalis  FI  amen,  and  also  the  Augustalis  Sodalis,  as 
NERONI.  CAESARI  GERMANIC!.  F.  TI.  AU- 
GUSTE N.  DIVI  AUG.  PRON.  FLA  MINE  AUG  UK. 
TALI  SO  DA  LI  AUGU8TALI. — Augustales,  soldiers 
whom  Augustus  had  added  to  the  Ordinarii , and  who 
commonly  formed  the  van-guard.  Floret,  de  He  Mil.  1.  2. 
— Augustales  ludi , gomes  instituted  in  honour  of  Augustus, 
U.  C.  735,  and  celebrated  on  the  4.  Id.  October,  i.  c.  the 
twelfth  of  October. 

AUGUSTA’LIA  (Ant.)  plays  instituted  io  honour  of  Au- 
gustus. Tac.  Annal.  1.  1,  c.  100  ; Dio.  1.54. 

AUGUST A'LIS  ( Num.)  a gold  coin  of  the  emperors  of  the 
East,  first  struck  by  Frederic  II.  in  1231.  Chron.  Richard. 

AUGUSTAN  confession  (fee,)  a confession  of  Christian 
faith  made  by  the  Protestants  of  Augusta,  or  Augsburg,  in 
Germany,  A.D.  1550. 

AUGU’STINS  (£gc.)  or  Augustin  Friars , black  friars,  who 
were  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin. — Barefooted  Augustins, 
a distinct  branch  of  the  Augustins,  who  were  founded  in 
Portugal. 

AUGUSTPNIANS  (Ear.)  heretics  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
who  maintained  that  the  gates  of  heaven  were  not  opened 
till  the  general  resurrection. 

AVICE'NNIA  (Do/.)  a genus  of  plants,  called  after  Avi- 
cenna, the  physician,  Class  14  Didynamia , Order  2 An- 
giosptrmia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — Con. 
monopctolous.— 'St \\i.  filaments  four  ; anthers  roundish. 
— Pist.  germ  ovate ; style  subulate ; stigma  bifid.—  Per. 
capsule  coriaceous ; seed  one. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Avicennia  tomeu- 
tosa , Hardin  germinans,  Donat ia.  Mangel  laurocerasi,  .Sv. 
Anacardium,  seu  (F.pata,  SfC,  a native  of  the  Indies. 
./.  Ilnuh.  Hist.  Plant.;  C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Roii  Hist. 
Plant.;  Pink.  Almagest.  Baton.;  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

AVICULA'RIA  Sylvii  ( Bot .)  Venus  Looking  glass. 

A'VILA  (Bet.)  a species  of  apple  in  the  Indies  larger  than 
an  orange,  including  nuts,  that  ore  an  excellent  medicine 
against  poisons,  &c.  Lerner.  des  Drog. 

AViSAME'NTUM  ( Law ) advice  or  counsel ; de  avisamc,  t.-, 
el  consensu  consilii  nostri  concessimus , «yc.  was  the  common 
form  of  our  ancient  kings'  grants. 

AUK  (Orn.)  a bird,  otherwise  called  Penguin,  or  Razor- 
bill, and  by  Linnaru*  Alca  : is  an  inhabitant  of  tho  Arctic 
seas.  This  bird  is  observed  by  seamen  never  to  wamU  r 
beyond  soundings,  and  accordingly  they  conclude,  on  it* 
appearance,  that  land  is  not  very  remote.  The  specie 
best  known  arc  the  Great  Auk,  Alca  xmpennis  ; the  Litrii 
Auk,  Alca  allc ; and  the  Puffin  Auk,  Alca  arcticn. 

AIFLA  (Law)  a Court  baron. — Aula  regia,  the  King’* 
Bench. — Aula  cede  site,  the  same  as  Navis  ecclcsiee. 

AU*LAX  (Hot.)  the  Protea  of  Linnieus. 

A UrLN  AGE  (Com.)  vide  Alnage. 

AU'LOS  (;W«/.)  the  foramen  of  the  exterior  vagina.  Hipn. 
dc  Mul.  L 2. 

AULULA'RIA  (Ant.)  the  name  of  one  of  Plautus1  comedies. 

AUME  [Cow.)  vide  Awm. 

AUMO'NE  (Ciu.)  Alms.— Tenure  in  Aumonc,  where  lamia 
2 D 
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ore  given  in  alms  to  n religious  house,  on  condition  of 

framers  being  offered  up  ut  certain  time*.  Brit.  164. 

'NCEL  (Com.)  or  Auucel  weight,  i.  e.  hand  sale  weight, 
from  ansa,  a handle ; an  ancient  kind  of  hand-weighing, 
by  the  hanging  of  the  scales  at  each  end  of  a beam,  and 
lifting  it  up  with  the  finger  to  find  the  weight  of  the  thing 
weighed.  Stat.  5 , 25  Ed.  2. 

AUNCE'STRAL  (Late)  vide  Action. 

AUNCIA'TUS  (Archteol.)  Antiquated. 

AVOCADO  (Bat.)  a tree  that  grows  in  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  and  in  Jamaica,  the  fruit  of  which,  though  very 
insipid,  is  much  eaten  by  the  natives. 

A VOC ATO'RI  A (Pol it.)  a mandate  of  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many to  a prince  of  the  empire,  to  stop  his  unlawful  pro- 
ceedings. 

AVOIDANCE  (L/iu<)  when  a benefice  is  void  of  an  incum- 
bent, which  is  either  in  fact  or  by  law. — Avoidance  inj'act, 
by  the  death  of  an  incumbent. — Avoidance  in  law,  by  ces- 
sion, deprivation,  resignation,  See. 

A VO  1 K-DU-  POISE  (Cow.)  i.  e.  habere  pondus  autjusti  esse 
pnndcris ; a weight  having  sixteen  ounces  to  the  pound,  in 
distinction  from  Troy  weight,  which  has  only  twelve. 
AVOLATION  (CArm.)  a flying  off  of  the  particles,  as  by 
evaporation. 

A'VOSET  (Or/i.)  a bird  otherwise  called  the  S cooper  or 
Crooked  Hill,  is  distinguished  by  its  bill,  which  is  three 
and  a half  inches  long,  slender,  thin,  and  turned  up  nearly 
half  its  length.  It  is  the  Recurvirostra  of  Gcsncr;  the 
Avoseita,  seu  Spinxaga  d'Acaua  of  Aldrovandus ; and  the 
Recurvirostra  Avosetta  of  Linmcus.  Gestt.  Av.  f H ill. 
Orn . ; Rail  Sqn.  / Aldrov,  Omith, 

AVO  W (/.  on?)  vide  Advene. 

A VO' WANT  (Law)  one  making  an  avowry. 

AVOWEE'  (Law)  an  advocate  of  a church  benefice,  [vide  | 
Advocate) 

AVO'WRY  (Law)  the  plea  which  the  maker  of  a distress 
for  rent,  Ac.  must  put  in  when  the  party  distrained  sues 
for  a replevin. 

AVO'WTEREll  (Ant.)  an  adulterer. 

AU'lt  A ( Orn.)  or  Gallinassa , a species  of  Indian  raven,  ap- 
proaching the  eagle  in  size,  the  flesh  of  which  is  good  lor 
the  small  pox.  Lemery. 

Aura  (Med.)  a vapour,  os  if  from  mephitic  caves. — Aura 
epitefUica,  a gradual  sensution  like  air  ascending  from 
some  determined  part  of  the  extremities  upwards  occasion- 
ing an  epileptic  attack. — Aura  vitalis,  vital  heat. 

A U 'll  AS  (Meeh.)  clouts  or  plutcs  of  iron  set  upon  the  axle- 
tree  to  save  it  from  fretting. 

AUIIAMF/NTUM  (Ant.)  an  instrument  for  taking  gold  out 
of  the  mine  ; also  leaf  gold. 

AURA'NTIA  (Dot.)  the  Citrus  of  Linn  re  us. 
AURANTI'ACUS  (/?«/.)  orange,  the  colour  of  some  flowers. 
AllRA'NTIUM  (Bot  ) orange,  the  Citrus  aurnntium  of 
Linnaeus. 

AUHArrUS  equet  (Arcfueol.)  a knight  with  gilt  spurs. 
AURE'LIA  (Nat.)  the  first  apparent  change  of  the  cruca 
or  maggot  of  any  insect. 

AURELlA'NA  (Bot.)  the  Pinax  quinquefolia  of  Linnaeus. 
AUllE'OLA  (Paint.)  a crown  of  glory  with  which  saints, 
martyrs,  ami  confessors,  are  adorned,  os  a mark  of  their 
having  obtained  the  victory. 

AU'IIES  ( Archer  l .)  an  ancient  punishment  among  the 
Saxons,  of  cutting  off  the  ears  of  church  robbers  and  other 
offenders. 

AUllE'US  (JVi/m.)  the  name  of  a gold  coin  current  among 
the  Romans,  which  was  equivalent  to  25  denarii,  or  1(X> 
sesterces,  and  a crown  sterling.  It  was  customary  to  give 
this  piece  to  the  charioteers. 

Jnvcn . sat.  7,  v.  213. 

■iretpe,  ncturi  j^yuftn  qvod  fhnlulat,  atirum. 


Sueton.  in  Claud,  c.  21  ; Dio.  1.55;  Tumeb.  Adv.  1.5, 
c.  1 ; (iron,  de  Pet.  Pecan.  1.  3,  c.  15. 

AURICHA'LCUM  (Met.)  quasi  orichalchum , 
mountain  brass,  from  Sp**,  a mountain,  and  ;&*>**<,  brass ; 
the  metal  now  called  brass,  being  a mixture  of  copper  and 
lapis  calaminaris.  It  is  called  Aurichalcum  by  l'lautus,  and 
Orichalcum  by  Virgil  and  Horace. 

Plant . Mil.  act  3,  seen.  1,  v.  64. 

Crt/n  mitu  l ret  himiim  auriehuleo  mnira  cim  iiiu  mwil'hf. 

Virg . xEn.  I.  12,  v.  87. 

a«n>  *.yun/ifiU«n,  alboquc  erifkalc* 

Cirrumdal  L-ric.;m  hbmeris. 

I for  at . Ars  Poet.  v.  202. 

Titia  atm  ut  auae  or ictwla?  tineta , luluyiu 
A'mtila. 

Plat,  in  Crit . ; Sparc,  cp.  90 ; Suet . in  Vet.  c.  5 ; Fest.  dc 
Sign  if.  Verb. 

AU'RICLE  (Anal.)  auricula.  1.  The  external  ear,  or  that 
part  of  it  which  is  prominent  from  the  head.  2.  Auricidte 
cordis,  two  appendages  of  the  heart,  being  muscular  caps 
or  bags  covering  the  two  ventricles,  and  seated  at  its  basis. 
They  move  regularly  like  the  heart,  only  in  an  inverted 
order,  their  systole  corresponding  to  the  diastole  of  the 
heart. 

AfRICLB  vide  Auricula. 

AUR1COT.LA  (Met.)  the  glue  or  cement  of  gold.  Oribas. 
Med.  Coll.  1.  13;  Act.  Tetrad.  1 , serai.  1 ; Paul.  .Eg i net. 
1.  7.  c.  S. 

AUR I'Ct/ LA  (Anal.)  vide  Auricle. 

Auricula  Leporis  (Bot.)  Hare's  Ear,  the  Ihiplcurum  f/d- 
c ft  turn,  otl  on  it  it,  ranunculuides,  ct  tenuissimum , of  Linnxus. 
Bauh.  Hist  .—Auricula  marts.  Mouse  Ear,  the  Ifierarium 
auricula  et  aurantiacum,  S^c.— Auricula  Uni , the  Primula , 
Sfc.  of  Linno-us.  Pauli.,  Tournef  , &c. 

AUUICUL.VRIA  (Bot.)  Ear-wort,  the  Ilcdyotis  a uric  u - 
lari  a of  Linnicus. 

AUIUCUL.VRIUS  ( Med.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to 
the  ears,  as  auricularius  median,  an  nurist. 

AURICULA'TUS  (Bot.)  Ears! taped,  an  epithet  for  a leaf ; 

Joltum  auriculaturu,  u leaf  having  two  small  lobes  bent 
outwards. 

AURICULAR  conjeuion , a mode  of  confessing  sins  prac- 
tised by  the  Roman  Catholics;  so  called  because  the 
penitents  whisper  their  sins  into  the  ears  of  their  con- 
fessors. 

AURICULA'lllS  Digitus  (Anat.)  the  little  finger  with  which 
one  is  most  apt  to  pick  the  car. 

AURITKROUS  silver  (Mia.)  an  alloy  of  silver,  of  a yel- 
lowish colour. 

AURIIXA'MM  A (Mil.)  a flag  or  standard  belonging  to  the 
abbey  of  St  Dennis,  which  the  monks  used  in  honour  of 
that  saiut  whenever  they  were  compelled  to  defend  them- 
selves. 

AUR  I'll  A (Ant.)  quasi  cur  rig  a,  because,  currum  a gat,  he 
drives  the  chariot;  a charioteer  at  the  races,  of  whom  there 
were  different  greges,  or  factious,  as  the  alba  vel  at  hot  a, 
russata , van  ft  a,  prasina,  auraia,  ct  purpurea , so  called 
from  their  dress.  Sueton.  in  Calig.  c.  19,  &c.;  TertulL  dt 
Sired.  c.  9 ; Rosin.  Anti y.  Root.  I.  5,  c.  5,  &c. 

Auriga  (Astron.)  *•*«&'♦*.  the  Waggoner,  called  by  Mambas 
and  otliers  Ileuiochus,  which  r totally  makes  to  consist  of 
14  stars  ; Kepler  and  Tycho,  of  27 ; Buyer,  of  33  ; Heve- 
lius,  of  40;  the  British  Catalogue,  of  G6,  among  which  is 
Cauella,  a star  of  the  first  magnitude,  which  was  otherwise 
call  Olenin,  or  Capra  Juris,  I.  e.  Amalthca,  the  nurse  of 
Jupiter. 

Arat.  v.  16. 

A.“$  iip,  ri»  fitrif  rt  >.rjn  Au 

•**>  *•'/*  Ai*s  nt thiurs'  izofirui. 
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Capella  was  called  pluvialit , because  It  brought  rain  with 
it  when  it  rose. 

Ovid.  Fast.  1.  5,  v.  HI. 

Ab  JtKf  surgat  optii  ; prim*  mihi  i met*  tidtmLt 

Stella  at  u i cumt  atHcuaa  Jovit, 

FateiUtr  (Metritt  sidttt  pluruilr  I'vprll# 

Ilia  doti  artum  premia  Letts  h.ibet. 

This  constellation  is  represented  by  the  figure  of  on  old 
man,  with  a goat  and  her  kids  in  his  left  hand,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  transported  to  heaven  by  Jupiter,  on  the 
invention  of  carriages.  Hipparch.  in  /I rat.  # F.ratosth. 
Characterism.  ; Pltn.  1.  18,  c.  2C»  Arc. ; Manil . Astron.  1. 1, 
v.  361 ; Ifi/gin,  Ast ran.  Poet. 

Auriga  {Med.)  a sort  of  bandage  for  the  side,  made  like 
the  traces  of  a waggon-horso. 

Auriga  ( Anat .)  the  fourth  lobe  of  the  liver.  Castell.  Lex. 
Med. 

AlilUGA'RIUS  {Ant.)  a person  who  kept  chariots  for  use. 

AUIU'GO  {Med.)  the  jaundice. 

AUIUPIGME'NTUM  {Min.)  Orpiment,  the  arsenic  ore 
[vide  Arsenic]  which  was  formerly  much  used  by  painters, 
and  is  of  two  kinds,  namely,  the  yellow  and  reu,  which  is 
otherwise  called  Healgur.  Pfin.  1.  33,  c.  4. 

AURI'PLICES  (Ant.)  leaves  of  gold  wrapped  together  in 
the  shape  of  a man  or  woman. 

A'URIS  (Jnst.)  vide  Ear.  * 

AUUISCA'LPRUM  (Mech.)  an  oar-picker. 

A U 'It  1ST  (Med.)  an  ear-doctor. 

AURO'RA  (Astron.)  tlie  morning  twilight. — Aurora  borealis, 
Northern  light,  or  Streamers,  a meteor  appearing  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  heavens,  mostly  in  tne  winter  season 
and  in  frosty  weather.  It  appears  often  in  the  form  of  an 
arch,  which  is  partly  bright  and  partly  dark,  of  a reddish 
colour  inclining  to  yellow.  The  matter  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed is  not  found  to  have  any  effect  on  the  rays  of  light  i 
which  pass  freely  through  it.  In  the  Shetland  Isles  these 
phenomena  are  the  constant  attendants  on  bright  evenings,  i 
and  have  obtained  the  name  of  the  merry  dancers  among 
the  inhabitants,  to  whom  they  afford  relief  amidst  the  gloom 
of  long  winter  nights. 

AU'RUM  factum  (Ant.)  Wrought  Gold.— Aurum  signaium, 
coined  gold.  (Vide  Argentum] 

Aurum  (Min.)  Gold,  the  heaviest  of  all  metals,  the  specific 
gravity  being  19*300.  It  is  of  a reddish-yellow  colour, 
soft  texture,  not  sonorous,  but  exceedingly  ductile  and 
malleable. 

Aurum  potabile  ( Med.)  Tincture  of  Gold,  a rich  cordial  linuor, 
with  leaf  gold  in  it. — Aurum  /idminans,  Thundering  Gold, 
a powder  of  gold  and  aqua  regia,  so  called  because  of  the 
explosion  which  it  makes  by  a gentle  attrition. — Aurum 
horizontale,  a mercurial  medicine  of  a red  colour. 

Aurum  motaicnm  (Paint.)  or  musi'ram,  a composition  to  lay 
on  a colour  like  brass  or  copper.  It  is  known  to  be  a per- 
aulphurct  of  tin. 

Aurum  Regina  (Law)  the  queen’s  gold;  a royal  revenue 
belonging  to  every  queen -consort  during  her  marriage, 
drawn  from  fines  to  the  king  upon  grants. 

AU'SPEX  (Ant.)  a diviner  by  birds,  who,  when  he  wished  i 
to  perforin  any  divination,  mounted  a tower,  his  head 
being  covered  with  a gown  peculiar  to  his  office;  he  then 
turned  his  face  to  the  east,  marked  out  the  heavens  with 
his  lituus  (a  rod  which  he  held  in  his  hand),  and  afterwards 
waited  for  the  omen  from  the  quarter  to  which  the  bird 
should  fly. 

AUSPl'CIU.M  (Ant.)  quasi  arispicium , a divination  from  the 
inspection  of  birds,  which,  by  Pliny,  is  distinguished  from 
augurium,  the  former  being  confined  to  observations  on 
birds,  and  the  latter  extending  itself  to  divination  from 
objects  in  general.  The  auspice  was,  however,  more 


AUT 

||  minute  and  particular  in  its  observations  on  birds  than 

i the  augury.  The  Ausptcia  were  taken  either  from  tin? 

I noise  or  the  fiight  of  birds,  or  from  the  movements  of 
chickens  in  a coop,  &c.  Cic.de  Dixin.  1.2,  c.  36;  Lit. 

I LG.  c.  41 ; Ptin.  1.7,  c.  56. 

A ULSTER  (Ant.)  the  South  wind. 

Virg.  cclog.  2,  v.  SS. 

flvihus  Auitmm 

Perdttus,  it  thfuidu  immisi  Jaftibtu  mpti*. 

AUSCULTA'RE  (Archaol.)  a custom  of  hearing  the  monks 
read  the  service,  by  persons  appointed  to  correct  them,  so 
that  they  may  officiate  in  a graceful  and  impressive 
manner. 

AUSTRAL  signs  ( Astron .)  the  six  last  signs  in  the  zodiac, 
so  called  because  they  are  ou  the  south  side  of  the  Equi- 
noctial. 

AUSTRAUIS  corona  (Atlron.)  vide  Corona. — Australis 
Piscis.  [vide  Puds'] 

AUSTUI'ACA  sidera  (Astron.)  spots  in  the  sun,  resembling 
small  stars. 

AUSTU'RCUS  ( Fal .)  a Goshawk. 

AUTEK-DRCyiT  (/,nu*)  on  expression  used  when  persons 
sue  or  are  sued  in  another’s  right.— Auter/oits  acquit,  a 
plea  by  a criminal  that  he  was  heretofore  acquitted  of  the 
same  felony  or  treason;  so,  in  like  manner,  Auterfoits 
convict  or  attaint , viz.  convicted  or  attainted  before  of  the 
same  crime,  &c. 

AUTHE'MERON  (Med.)  «*f^*(f«*,from  the  same,  and 
day;  a medicine,  so  called  because  it  gives  relief  the 
same  day  as  it  is  taken.  Cal.  de  Comp.  Med.  sec.  Loc. 
I.  9,  c.  2. 

AUTHE'NTICS  (Law)  the  title  of  the  third  volume  of  the 
Roman  law  ; so  called  because  it  has  its  authority  from 
itself;  proceeding  immediately  from  the  mouth  of  the 
emperor.  This  was  a volume  of  nciv  constitutions,  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  introduced  into  the 
body  of  the  law  under  one  book,  called  the  Novella:  of 
Justinian. 

AUTHE’PSA  (Ant.)  from  ««*««,  of  itself,  and  «4'»,  to  boil; 
a kind  of  brass  pot  that  boils  any  thing  with  little  or  no 
fire  under  it.  Cic.  pro  Rose. ; Lamprid.  in  HAiogab. 

i c.  19. 

AUTOCHTHONES  (Ant.)  in  Latin  indigence, 

the  original  inhabitants  of  a country.  The  Athenians  gave 
themselves  this  epithet  because  they  boasted  to  bt*  as  old 
as  the  earth,  ««t*,  itself.  Ctc.  de  Orat . 1.  3,  c.  83  ; 
Paus.  1.  1,  c.  14- 

AUTO'CRASY  (Polit.)  aorMfSTw,  from  iwo*,  oneself,  and 
» f*rU,  power ; government  by  oneself,  or  self-supre- 
macy. 

AUTO'GENES  (Dot.)  awvyvw,  from  ««•<.  oneself,  and 
yi'n/Mt,  to  be  made ; self-begotten,  applied  to  the  Nar- 
cissus, the  bulb  of  which  seems  to  produce  its  leaves  of 
itself  before  it  is  put  into  the  earth. 

AUTOGRAPH  (Ant.)  ievvyyafw,  from  Avt*,  itself,  and 
to  write;  one’s  own  hand-writing,  as  autogrnplta 
episiola,  a letter  of  one’s  own  writing,  or  w riting  with  one’s 
own  hand. 

AUTOMA’RIA  (A/erA.)  the  art  of  making  clocks,  Ac. 

AUTO'MATON  ( Mech.)  any  machine  moving  by  itself,  as 
a spring. 

AUi  O'MATOS  (Med.)  from  «««,  itself,  and 

fjbxrrp,  easy  ; whatever  is  done  more  by  an  effort  of  nature 
than  by  any  external  action  or  application.  Htppocmt. 
L I , aim  2. 

AUTCMEL1TE  (.Via.)  a mineral  of  the  ruby  family. 

AUTONO'MJA  (Polit.)  ltvrmiu.m,  independent  government, 
or  a government  according  to  one’s  own  laws  and  customs, 
2 u 2 
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in  distinction  from  those  towns  or  countries 
that  were  subject  to  foreign  laws.  Many 
cities  and  places  are  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  ±vri*9p*«i  as  in  the  annexed  figure 
of  the  town  of  TEgea,  representing  the  head 
of  a goat,  with  the  inscription  AITEAIiiN 
TH2  IEPA2  KAI  ATTONOMOT.  Hard.  A umm. 
Urb. 

AUTOPHO'R  AS  (Ant.)  kvri$*p<.  from  hvrir,  ipse , oneself, 
and  a thief,  i.  e.  the  very  thief ; a thief  taken  in  the 
very  fact. 

AUTU'PSIA  {Med.)  from  wot*,  oneself,  and  •wrtprm, 

to  see ; ocular  evidence,  or  the  memory  of  what  one  sees 
with  one’s  own  eyes ; a point  strongly  insisted  upon  by  the 
empiric  sect. 

AUTOPY’HOS  (Med.)  vide  Art  os. 

AUTOU'R  ( Med.)  a bark  much  resembling  cinnamon. 

A'UTUMN  [Astro n.)  the  third  season  ol  the  year,  which 
begins  at  the  descending  equinox,  i.  e.  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  when  the  sun  enters  Libra,  on  the  22d  day 
of  September;  it  terminates  about  the  same  day  of  Decem- 
ber, when  winter  commences. 

AUTU'MNAL  £^uimtf  (Astron.)  the  time  when  the  sun 
enters  Libra,  [vide  Autumn) — Autumnal  point , that  point 
nt  which  the  autumnal  equinox  commences. — Autumnal 
signs,  the  three  signs,  Libra,  Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius, 
through  which  the  sun  passes  during  the  autumn  season. 

AUXE'SIS  (Ilhet.)  a figure  of  rhetorick  when,  by 

hyperbole,  a thing  is  too  much  magnified.  Longhs.  sect.  12; 
Scnol.  in  Hermog.  Aid.  Edit.  p.  8.53. 

AUXILIARIES  ( Mil.)  or  auxiliary  forces,  that  are  em> 
ployed  only  on  particular  occasions,  or  that  come  to  assist. 

AUXILIARY  verbs  (Gram.)  verbs  that  are  principally  used 
in  forming  the  tenses  of  other  verbs,  as  u To  Have"  and 
“ To  Be." 

AUXPLIUM  ad  filium  militem  faciendum  el  fliam  ntnri - 
taadnm  (Late)  a writ  for  levying  an  aid  towards  the  knight- 
ing the  king’s  son,  or  marrying  a daughter.  F.  X.  D.  82. 
— A milium  curia? , a precept  or  order  for  the  citing  one 
party  at  the  suit  of  another. — A milium  facere  aliens  in 
curia  regis,  to  be  another's  friend  or  solicitor  in  the  king's 
courts. — Auxiltum  regis , the  king’s  aid,  or  money  levied 
for  the  king’s  use  or  the  public  service.— A uxtlium  vice- 
comiti,  a customary  aid,  or  duty  payable  to  sheriffs  out  of 
certain  manors. 

to  AW  ATT  (Lao?)  to  lay  in  wait,  or  way-lay. 

AWA’ME  (Com.)  the  same  as  Awm. 

AWA’RD  (Law)  from  the  French  agard , because  it  is  a 
dictum  imposed  upon  the  parties  to  be  observed  by  them  ; 
a judgment  given  by  an  arbitrator  between  two  parties  on 
a matter  of  dispute. 

A-WL'ATHEU  (Afar.)  the  situation  of  the  helm  when 
pushed  to  the  weather  side  of  the  ship. 

A-WLTGII  (Afar.)  the  state  of  the  anchor  when  it  is  drawn 
out  of  the  ground  in  a perpendicular  direction. 

AWL  i.Mccb.)  a sharp  pointed  tool. 

AW’L-WOKT  (Hot.)  the  Subularia  of  Linncus;  an  annual, 
so  called  from  the  shape  of  it*  leaves. — Awl-shaped,  or 
subulate,  mlndalux.  [vide  Subulate) 

AWM  (Com.)  a measure  of  Rhenish  wine  containing  forty 
gallons,  mentione  d in  Stat.  1 , Jac.  I,  now  equivalent  to  a ton. 

AWN  (Bat*)  arista,  the  Beard;  a slender  sharp  process 
issuing  from  the  glume,  or  chaif  in  corn  and  grasses,  [vide 
.4r#*faj| 

AW  NED  (Hot.)  arutatus,  having  an  awn;  an  epithet  for 
the  glume  and  anther. 

AW'NLESiS  (/fab)  nvtticus,  having  no  awn,  opposed  to  the 
awnetl ; an  epithet  for  the  glume,  as  in  A graft  is  and  Aha, 
for  the  calyx  of  Scrratuln  • for  the  seeds,  as  in  Adonis,  &c. 

AW'NING  (Afar.)  a canopy  extending  over  the  deck. 


AXI 


AX  (Mech.)  or  Axe,  a carpenter’s  tool. 

AXAYACA'TL  (£nL)  a species  of  fly  in  Mexico,  the  eggs 
of  which  are  gathered  from  the  rushes  where  they  are  de- 
posited, and  are  called  enveart. 

AaE'A  commistttra  (Anat.)  a sort  of  articulation. 

AXE'DO  (Alch.)  a spell  to  render  a person  impotent. 
Marc.  Emp. 

AXE'-FORMED  (77 of.)  vide  Dolabri formed. 

AXE'-STONE  (Min.)  a subspecies  of  the  Nephrite. 

AXl'CULUS  (A/rcA.)  a roller  or  cylinder. 

AXI'LLA  (Anat.)  diminutive  of  axis,  the  arm-pit,  or  cavity 
of  the  arm. 

Axilla  (Hot.)  the  Axil,  the  angle  formed  by  a branch 
with  a stem,  or  by  a leaf  with  a branch,  resembling  the 
arm-pit  in  form. 

AXILLA'RIS  (Anat.)  belonging  to  tho  axilla,  axillary, 
or  subclavian  ; an  epithet  for  the  vein  that  passes  under 
the  arm-pit,  or  the  arteries  which  arc  the  continuations  of 
the  subclavian,  or  of  the  nerve  which  is  a branch  of  the 
brachial  plexus. 

AXl'LLAUY  (Ilot.)  axillaris,  an  epithet  for  leaves,  the 
peduncle,  and  the  sca^o  and  cirrus:  axillary  leaves  are 
those  growing  at  the  angles  formed  by  the  brandies  with 
the  stem. 

A'XiNITE  (Min.)  a species  of  stone  of  the  Epidote  family. 

AX1NOMANCY  (Ant.)  from  At-w,  o hatchet ; 

a sort  of  divination  by  means  of  a hatchet  or  ax  which  was 
fixed  on  a stake  so  os  to  be  poised ; when  the  names  of 
the  suspected  persons  being  rejieatcd,  he,  at  whose  name 
the  hatchet  moved,  was  pronounced  guilty. 

A'XIOM  (Phi)  *fy*f**,  from  «£#«,  worthy,  i.  e. 
worthy  of  credit ; a self  evident  proposition,  or  one  *e- 
ouiring  no  proof,  as  * the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part/ 

AXI'KNACH  (Med.)  superfluous  fat  sometimes  growing  on 
the  tunics  of  the  eyelids,  particularly  of  children. 

A'XIS  (Ant.)  «$*»*,  from  mym,  the  axle-tree  of  a wheel;  so 
culled*  because  the  wheel  is  driven  about  it.  It  is  also 
the  name  of  the  board,  or  tablet,  on  which  the  low*  of 
Solon  and  others  were  engraven.  Viiruv.  1.4,  c.  2;  Aul. 
GelL  1. 2,  c.  12 ; Fext.  de  Verb.  Signif. 

Axis  (Geom.)  a right  line  conceived  to  be  drawn  from  the 
vertex  of  a figure  to  the  middle  of  the  base  ; it  is  so  called 
because  the  figure,  by  revolving  round  this  line,  is  con- 
ceived to  generate  a solid. — Axis  of  a circle , the  some  us 
the  diameter,  [vide  Circle] — Axis  of  a cone,  the  line  drawn 
from  the  vertex  to  the  centre  of  the  base. — Axis  of  a cy- 
linder, the  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  one  end  to 
that  of  the  other,  [vide  Cylinder] — Axis  of  a conic  section , 
a line  going  through  the  middle  of  tho  figure,  and  cut- 
ting all  the  ordinates  at  right  angles.  Upon  this  the  figure 
is  supposed  to  be  turned,  so  a*  to  form  the  section.  The 
axes  are  of  different  kinds,  namely,  transverse,  conjugate, 
determinate,  Rnd  indeterminate. — Transverse  axis  ot  an 
ellipse  hyperbole,  or  parabola,  otherwise  called  the  princi- 

C1  axis,  is  that  diameter  which  passes  through  the  two 
ri,  and  the  two  vertices,  as  A P,  which  cuts  the  ordi- 


nate M N at  right  angles. — Conjugate  axis  of  an  ellipse 
hyperbola,  &c*  is  the  diameter  F h passing  through  the 
centre  and  perpendicular  to  the  transverse  axis ; it  is  the 
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shortest  of  the  diameters,  as  the  transverse  !s  the  longest. 
— Determinate  axis  of  an  hyperbola,  is  a right  line  drawn 
between  the  vertices,  or  tops  of  the  opposite  sections. — 
— Indeterminate  axis  of  an  hyperbola,  the  axis  which  cats 
an  infinite  number  of  lines  at  right  angles  ; in  this  manner 
A P is  determinate  if  it  lies  only  between  the  vertices  of 
the  opposite  sections ; but  it  is  indeterminate  if  it  cut  the 
lines  MN,  C E,  M N,  &c.  at  right  angles. 

Axis  (Adron.)  or  axis  of  the  sphere,  an  imaginary  right  line 
conceived  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
terminating  in  each  end  at  the  surface  of  the  mundane 
sphere.  In  the  Ptolemaic  system  the  sphere  was  supposed 
to  revolve  about  this  line  as  an  axia  in  performing  its 
diurnal  motion*— Axis  of  the  earth,  the  line  connecting  its 
two  poles,  and  about  which  the  earth  performs  its  diurnal 
rotation  from  west  to  east.  This  is  represented  in  the  ter- 
restrial globe  by  the  piece  of  wood,  or  iron,  on  which  the 
globe  turns. — Axis  of  a planet,  the  line  passing  through 
its  centre,  and  about  which  the  planet  revolves,  as  the 
axia  of  the  Sun,  Earth,  Moon,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Venus, 
round  which  they  are  known,  by  observation,  to  perform 
their  several  motions. — Axis  of  the  Horizon , Equator, 
Ecliptic,  Sfc.  the  right  lines  passing  through  the  centres  of 
those  circles  perpendicular  to  their  planes,  (vide  Astronomy) 

Axis  (Mech.)  a certain  line  about  which  a body  may  revolve, 
as  the  axis  of  a balance,  Ac.;  so  alio — Axis  of  rotation, 
the  line  about  which  a body  revolves  when  it  is  put  in  mo- 
tion.— Axis  of  oscillation,  a line  parallel  to  the  horizon 
passing  through  the  centre,  about  which  a pendulum  vi- 
brates, and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  it  oscillates. 
— Axis  in  Pentrochio,  or  Wheel  and  Axle,  one  of  the  five 
mechanical  powers,  or  simple  machines,  which  is  princi- 
pally used  in  the  raising  of  water,  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 


where  the  circle  A B represents  that  part  of  the  machine 
which  is  called  the  pcrtirochiitnt,  and  the  cylinder  C A the 
axis.  In  the  peritrochiom  are  the  radii,  or  spokes,  called 
the  i cytaUe,  by  which  it  is  turned  round,  and  in  the  cylin- 
der is  the  rope  to  which  the  weight  E is  fixed  that  is  to 
be  raised.  Of  this  description  are  capstans,  cranes,  and 
the  like. — Arts  of  a vessel,  the  quiescent  right  line  through 
the  middle  of  it  perpendicular  to  its  brae,  and  equally  dis- 
tant from  its  sides. 

Axis  qf  a magnet  (jVat.)  a line  supposed  to  pass  through  the 
middle  of  a magnet  in  such  a manner,  that,  however  the 
magnet  is  divided,  if  the  division  be  made  according  to 
a plane  in  which  such  line  is  found,  the  magnet  will  be  cut 
or  separated  into  two  loadstones.  The  extremes  of  such 
lines  are  called  the  poles  of  the  magnet. 

Axis  ( Anhit .)  is  otherwise  called  cathetus.  The  axis  of  an 
Ionic  capital  is  a line  passing  perpendicularly  through  the 
eye  of  tne  volute. — Spiral  axis,  is  the  axis  of  a twisted 
cdumn  drawn  spirally,  in  order  to  trace  the  circumvolu- 
tions without. 

Axis  'fatty  glass  (Opt.)  a right  line  drawn  perpendicularly 
through  the  centre  of  a gluss,  and  if  it  be  a convex  glass 
through  the  thickest  port ; if  it  be  a concave  glass  through 


the  thinnest  part ; which  in  each  of  them  U termed  the 
pole  of  the  glass. — Axis  of  a lens,  a right  line  pasting  along 
the  axis  of  that  whereof  the  lens  is  a segment. — Otitic,  or 
visaed  axis , a ray  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  eye, 
or  falling  perpendicularly  on  the  eye. — Axis  of  incidence, 
in  dioptrics,  is  the  line  passing  through  the  point  of  inci- 
dence, particularly  to  tne  refracting  surface.— Axis  of  rr- 
Jraciion,  is  the  line  continued  from  the  point  of  incidence, 
or  refraction,  perpendicularly  to  the  refracting  surface 
along  the  further  medium. 

Axis  {Hot.)  The  smooth  part  in  the  centre  of  some  fruits 
about  which  the  other  parts  are  disposed. 

Axis  Gfnaf.)  a name  for  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
which  has  a toothlike  fixture  into  the  first  vertebra.  This 
tooth  is  sometimes  called  the  axis. 

A'XLE-TREE  (Afech.)  a piece  of  wood  under  a cart,  &c.  on 
which  the  wheel  turns. — Axle-tree  pins , the  irons  holding 
the  axle-tree  to  the  cart. 

AXU'NGIA  ( Nat.)  hog’s  lard.  Paul,  .T.ginet.  I.  7, 

c.  3. — Axvngia  de  mumia,  Marrow. — Arungia  vitri,  Vandi- 
ver, or  Salt  of  glass. 

A’XYUIS  ( Bot .)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  SI  Monoecia,  Or- 
der 3 Triandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  three-parted. — Cok. 
none. — St  am.  filaments  three;  anthers  roundish. — Prsr. 

germ  roundish  ; styles  two  ; stigmas  acuminate Pxn. 

none ; seed  one. 

Species.  The  species  arc  annuals,  as — Axyris  amaran- 
th aides,  seu  A triplex  montana,  fyc.  Simple  spiked  Axyris, 
Ac. — Axyris  hybrida,  native  of  Siberia. — Axyris  vra4rata 
Jbliis,  See.  seu  herbacea , ire.  an  annual,  native  of  Siberia. 
Linn.  Sped.  Plant. 

AYE'KIA  (Bot.)  from  the  Due  d*Ayen,  a genus  of  plants, 
Class  5 Pentandria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Coa.  pen- 
lapetalous. — Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  roundish.— 
Pist.  germ  roundish ; style  cylindric ; stigma  obtuse. 
—Per.  capsule  five-grained  ; seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  arc — Aycnia  muilla Jbliis,  Sfc.  Smooth 
Ayetiia,  an  annual,  native  of  Jamaica. — Aycnia  toweu- 
tosa,  native  of  South  America. — Aycnia  magua,  a per- 
ennial, native  of  South  America. — Aycnia  laxigata,  a 
shrub,  native  or  Jamaica.  Linn . Sped.  Plant. 

A'YLETS  (Her.)  or  sea-ncalloirs,  a charge  in  coats  of  arms 
represented  sable,  beaked  and  legged  gules.  They  are 
otherwise  called  Cornish  choughs. 

A'ZAC  (C/iem.)  Sal  ammoniaenm. 

AZADAUI'CHTA  (Bot.)  The  Melia  azadcrichta  of  Lin- 
mcus. 

[ A'ZAC* OR  (Ckem.)  veridigrease. 

AZA'LEA  ( Bed  ) from  it £«aj«c,  dry,  because  it  grows  in  dry 
places ; a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentandria,  Order  J 
Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal .perianth  five-parted. — Coa.  nm- 
nopetalous. — Stam. filaments  five;  anthers  simple. — 
Pisr.  germ  roundish;  style  filiform;  stigma  obtuse.—  * 
Per.  capsule  roundish  ; seeds  many. 

Species . The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  as — Azalea  pon - 
tica,  or  Chamaerhndendron  ponticum,  Pontic  azalea.— 
Azalea  Indica,  Chamaerhodcndron  exoticum,  Cidus  Jn- 
dicus,  seu  Tsuthusi,  Sfc.  Linn.  Spec.  Plant . 

AZAfLDUS  ( Archteol.)  a jade  or  poor  horse. 

AZAM(>*GLANS  ( Theol.)  vide  Agamoglans. 

AZ  ANITAS  Acopon  (Med.)  on  ointment.  Paul.  JF.gtnef. 

1. 7,  c.  19. — Azanita  ceratum,  a cerate.  O ribas.  Med.  Cell. 

I.  13. 

AZA'PPES  (Mil.)  The  name  by  which  the  Turks  distinguish. 

their  newly-raised  soldiers. 

A'ZEG  (Chtm.)  vitriol. 

AZEMA'SOR  (Cttew.)  native  cinnabar. 
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AZE'XS  ALI  (Bot.)  a sort  of  moss  that  crows  on  rock*;  also  | 
a sort  of  black  stone  found  among  gold. 

A'ZEC  (Chan.)  ink. 

A 'ZED  (Med.)  an  inferior  kind  of  camphor  used  by  the 
Arabians. 

AZE'DARACH  (Bot.)  a species  of  the  Melia  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

AZE'DEGRIN  (3/m.)  the  Lapis  haematites. 

A'ZEFF  (Chem.)  scissile  alum. 

A'ZEM  ( Polit .)  the  name  which  the  Turks  give  to  their  grand 
vizier. 

A'ZEKOLE  (Bot.)  a kind  of  medlar-trees,  the  leaves  of  ! 
which  are  like  parsley. 

A'ZIM  AR  (Chem.)  Burnt  Copper. 

A'ZIMEN  degrees  { Astrol .)  Degrees  of  the  Zodiac,  so  called 
because  persons  bom  when  any  of  them  are  ascending  are 
commonly  afflicted  with  lameness,  or  some  other  natural 
imperfection. 

A'ZlSlUTH  of  the  sun , stars,  SfC.  (Astron.)  an  arc  of  the  [ 
horizon,  comprehended  between  the  meridian  of  the  place 
and  the  azimuth  circle,  passing  through  the  sun,  &c.— 
Azimuth  circles,  or  vertical  circles,  i.  e.  great  circles  of*  the 
spheres,  intersecting  each  other  in  the  zenith  and  nadir. — 
Magnet ical  Azimuth,  on  arc  of  the  horizon  contained  be-  | 
tween  the  magnetical  meridian  and  the  azimuth  or  vertical  | 
circle  of  the  object. — Azimuth  cothpass , an  instrument  for  j d 
finding  either  the  magnetical  azimuth  or  amplitude  of  a || 


circle  at  sea. — Azimuth  dial,  a dial  whose  sfile  or  gnomon 
is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

A'ZIMUTHS  (Astron.)  vid e Azimuth  Circles. 

AZO'GA  ships  (Cow.)  Spanish  ships  commonly  carrying 
quicksilver  for  the  use  of  the  miners  in  extracting  the 
silver. 

AZO'T  (Chem.)  another  name  for  nitrogen,  [vide  Nitrogen] 

AZO'TH  (Alch.)  the  Mercurius  Philosophorum,  or  universal 
remedy.  Paracel,  de  Philos.  Occult. 

A'ZOTITE  (Chem.)  a kind  of  salt  formed  from  the  combi- 
nation of  the  protoxide  of  azote  with  alcalies. 

A'ZL’R  (Min.)  tied  Coral. 

A'ZlJltE  (Min.)  vide  Copper. 

Azl  ke  (Her.)  the  blue  colour  in  the  coats  of  arms 
of  all  persons  under  the  degree  of  Barons  In 
engraving,  the  azure  is  represented  by  horizontal 
lines  across  the  shield  from  side  to  side.  Azure 
is  the  emblem  of  justice,  humility,  and  loyalty. 

A’ZUKITE  (Min.)  a species  of  azure  stone. 

AZU'UIUM  (CAnw.)  a preparation  of  mercury,  sulphur, 
and  sal  ammoniac,  recommended  by  Albertua  Magnus. 

AZY'GES  {.Inal.)  mfvyti,  a name  for  the  Os  Sphenoides. 

A'ZYGUS  (Anal.)  *£vy»c,  from  *,  priv.  and  a pair,  i.  e. 
unpaired,  the  name  of  a vein  situated  within  the  thorax,  on 
the  right  side,  having  no  fellow  on  the  left. 

A'ZYMA  (Fheol.)  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread 

among  the  Jews ; from  unleavened,  or  unfermented. 


B. 


B.  (.4nL)  stands  as  an  abbreviation  for  Balbus,  Brutus,  &c.;  J 
as  a numeral  for  300,  and  witli  a dash  over  it,  as  B,  for 
3, (XX).  [vide  Abbmdatiom ] 

B.  (/-./.)  stands  for  Bachelor,  [vide  Abbreviations ] 

B.  (C’Aron.)  stands  for  one  of  the  Dominical  letters,  [vide  1 
Dominical  Letter  and  Chronology] 

B (3/iu.)  the  name  of  the  seventh  note  in  the  gamut,  to  j 
which  De  Never*,  a French  physician,  is  said  to  have  an-  ; 
plied  the  syllabic  si,  Guido  having  attached  syllables  only  j 
to  the  other  si*,  [vide  Gamut  and  Music] 

B.  ( Her.)  stands  for  the  middle  chief  in  the  Escutcheon, 
[vide  Escutcheon  and  Heraldry) 

BA'ANITES  (Etc.)  Heretics  so  called  from  their  leader,  one  j 
Baancs,  who  taught  the  errors  of  the  Manachites  in  the 
9th  century. 

BA'ARD  (Mar.)  a sort  of  sea  vessel  or  transport  ship. 

BA'AS  (Zoo/.)  the  Bos  barbatus  of  Linna*us. 

B.VAT  ((’owi.)  a weight  in  Siam  and  China  equal  to  half  an 
ounce,  also  current  ns  a small  coin  of  different  values. 

BABOO'N  (Zo.)  a sort  of  monkey  with  a short  tail,  which 
forms  one  division  of  the  genus  Simia  in  the  Liniwean 
system. 

BABUZICA’RIUS  (Med.)  vide  Incubus. 

BAC  (3/trr.)  a kind  of  pruam  or  ferry-boat. 

Bac  (Mrch.)  another  name  for  a tub  or  cooler. 

Bac  (GA«*m.)  the  vessel  into  which  the  liquors  arc  poured. 

B.VCANON  (.Yu/.)  the  seeils  of  cabbages. 

Baca  non  (Med.)  a sort  of  antidote,  which,  according  to 
Myrepsus,  is  a good  hepatic  medicine. 

BACA'N’TIIU  (Erf.)  strolling  clerks,  who  wandered  from 
church  to  church. 

B.VCAR  (Ant.)  Vest  v inarium,  a beaker,  or  drinking  vessel. 

Bacar  (Cowi.)  a weight. 

H.VCCA  (Bot.)  from  naa,  he  wept,  on  account  of  the  juice 


or  fluid  which  it  contains;  a berry,  or  round  soft  succulent 
fruit,  containing  seeds  in  a pulpy  substance.  It  is  a species 
of  pericarp.  Its  different  kinds  are,  the — Bacca  succosu , very 
succulent,  a*  the  Gooseberry,  Currant, dc. — Bacca  corticosa, 
corticated,  or  covered  with  a hard  rind,  as  the  G 'arcinia 
Mangostana,  &c. — Bacca  essucca , dry,  when  the  skin  is  co- 
riaceous or  coloured,  as  in  the  hedera. — Bacca  Mono-bi-tri- 
poly-sperma,  one -two- three,  many  seeded,  according  to  the 
number  of  seeds. — Bacca  Uni-bi-tri-multiloculans,  onc- 
two-three,  many  celled,  according  to  the  number  of  cells 
into  which  the  berry  is  divided. — Bacca  di-tri-pyrena,  one- 
two,  or  three,  many  pyrenous,  when  the  seeds  have  a hard 
shell  attached  to  their  skin. — Bacca  Bcrmudemis , the  fruit 
of  Arbor  Sanonaria,  the  kernel  of  which,  steeped  in  water, 
raises  a froth,  like  soap. 

BACCALAU'llEUS  (Lit.)  Batchelor,  [vide  Batchelor] 

BACC.VL1A  (Bot.)  the  Bay-tree. 

BACCA'TL\S  (Bot.)  berried,  or  soft,  like  a berry;  an  epi- 
thet for  a capsule,  a drupe,  a silique,  and  an  aril.— Bac- 
cate capsula , a capsule  with  a fleshy  coat. — Bacca  la  drupa , 
a drupe  with  a succulent  coat,  &c. 

B A CC H A NAIIA  ( Ant.)  Bacchijesta,  AmvrU.  [vide  Dio- 
tti/tia]  Bacchanals,  festivals  at  Rome,  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus, which  for  their  licentiousness  were  suppressed  by  a 
solemn  decree  of  the  senate,  Liv.  1.  29,  c.  H ; Fast,  de 
Verb,  Signifs  Laz.  Comment.  Reip.  Roman.  1.  10,  c.  9; 
Stuck.  Antiq . Conviv.  1.  1,  c.  33;  Castellan  de  Fest.  Grets, 
apud  Gronov.  Thes.  Antiq.  tom.  8,  p.  637. 

BACCH  ANA'LI ANS  (Ant.)  those  who  performed  rite*  in 
honour  of  Bacchus. 

BA'CCHANALS  (Ant.)  vide  Bacchanalia. 

BACCHARIOIDES  (Bot.)  the  Conysa  Anlhelminlica  of 
Linmrus. 

B.VCCHARIS  (Bot.)  &****}><,  a sweet-scented  shrubby 
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plant,  which  was  formerly  esteemed  a vulnerary,  and  of 
which  an  ointment  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  that  bore 
the  same  name.  Hippocrat.  de  Mul.  ; Dioscur.  1. 3,  c.  51 ; 
PUn.  1.  21,  c.  6;  Athen.  1.  1.5. 

Bacciiaris,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class 
19  Syngenesia,  Order  2 Pofygamia  tuprrfiua . 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common  cvlindric;  scales  linear.  I 
^—Cor.  compound  equal ; proper  funnel-formed.— St  am.  ! 
jUamenit  five;  anthers  tubular. — Pist.  germ  ovate;  style 
filiform  ; stigma  bifid. — Per.  none  ; calyx  unchanged  ; 
seeds  solitary  ; receptacle  naked. 

Species,  The  species  are  shrubs. — Baccharis  ivtr/olia,  Co- 
nyza  frutescens,  Eupatorium  Africa  num,  Peruvian  Plough- 
man’s Spikenard,  native  of  America. — Bacciiaris  nervi- 
Jvdin,  Oleander  Ploughman's  Spikenard. — Baccharis  ha- 
limifolia,  Sen  coin  Virginica,  pseudo  I fetich  rysttm.  Sea  , 
Purslane-leaved  Ploughman's  Spikenard.— Baccharis  Di- 
OSCoridis,  seu  Conyza  Major  altera  indica , native  of 
Ceylon.— Baccharis  Brasiliana,  native  of  Brasil. — Bac- 
charisJcetida,  seu  Conyza  Americana , native  of  Carolina. 
— Baccharis  Chinensis,  an  undershrub,  native  of  Canton, 
in  China.  Ger.  Herb.;  J.  Bauh.  Hist.;  C.  Bauh.  Pin.; 
Park.  ’Cheat.  Botan.j  tiaii  Hist.  Plant.;  Tournef.  Inst, 
de  He  Herb. 

Bacciiaris,  the  species  is  the  Conyza  tquarrosa  of  Linnaeus. 

B ACC H A UOPDES,  the  Conyza  athelmintica  of  Linmcus. 

BACCHFA  (Ant.)  aAxxttM,  a festival,  [vide  Dionysia J 

Bacchia  {Med.)  the  same  as  Gutta  rosacea. 

BA'CCHICA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Hedcra. 

B.VCCHIUS  (Grow.)  /&rxxi£»{,  a sort  of  foot  so  colled  be- 
cause it  was  frequently  used  in  hvmns  to  Bacchus;  it  con- 
sists of  three  syllables,  the  first  short  and  two  lust  long,  as 
Rfgebant. 

BACCl'FER/E  (Bot.)  Berry-bearing  plants;  one  of  the 
eighteen  clashes  in  Morrison’s  system. 

BACHELA'RIA  (Polit.)  the  Yeomanry,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Baronage. 

BA'CHELOR  (Lit.)  the  first  degree  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
as  Bachelor  of  arts,  B.  A.;  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  B D. ; 
Bachelor  of  Medicine,  B.  M.,  Ac.  It  is  colled  in  Latin 
Baccalaureus,  from  baculus , a staff,  because  it  was  supposed 
that  a staff  was  given,  by  way  of  distinction,  into  the  nand* 
of  those  who  had  completed  their  studies.  Some  have, 
however,  derived  the  word  from  has  chevaliers,  i.  e.  knights 
of  a lower  order. 

Bachelor,  arms  of  ( Her.)  a bachelor,  while  he  remains  I 
such,  may  quarter  his  patcroul  coat  with  other  coats,  but , 
he  may  not  impale  it  till  he  is  married,  [vide  Heraldry] 

Bachelor,  a title  formerly  given  to  knights  who  had  made 
their  first  campaign ; also  to  young  military  men,  because 
they  exercised  themselves  with  staves  and  bucklers. 

Bachelor  of  Arms , a title  given  to  those  who  for  the  first 
time  came  off  victorious  in  the  combat. 

BA'CHELOUS  (Pott.)  those  members  belonging  to  the 
companies  of  London  who  are  not  yet  admitted  to  the 
lively. 

BACILLA'RIA  (EiU.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes , 
Order  Jnfusiora. 

Generic  Character . Body  consisting  of  cylindrical  straw- 
like filaments. 

Species . The  only  species  is  the — Bacillaria  Paradoxa, 
seu  Vibrio  paxili/er. 

BACI'LLUM  (Med.)  dim.  of  baculum,  a troche  in  the  form 
of  a stick. 

Racjllum  (Chem.)  iron  instruments  in  the  shape  of  a bacu- 
lum, or  staff. 

BACPN1UM  (Cus.)  a Wash-hand  boson;  the  holding  of 
which  nt  the  king's  coronation  is  one  kind  of  service. 
Lib.  Itub.  Seacar.  Mon.  Anri. 

BACK  (Carp.)  the  upper  side  of  a piece  of  timber  when  it 
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is  fixed  in  a level  or  inclined  position,  in  distinction  from 
the  lower  side,  which  is  called  the  Breast.  The  same  is  to 
be  understood  with  regard  to  the  curved  ribs  of  ceilings, 
and  the  rafters  of  a roof;  their  upper  edges  arc  always 
I called  the  backs. — Back  of  a Window,  in  joinery,  is  the 
| board  or  wainscotting  between  the  sash  frame  and  the  floor, 

I forming  a part  of  the  finish  of  the  room  in  which  it  is 

! placed.—  Back  or  hip-moulding,  tile  backward  hips  or  val- 
ley-rafter in  the  way  of  an  angle  for  the  buck  part  of  a 
building. — Backstairs , stairs  lending  to  an  apartment  back- 
. wards. — Back-house,  the  buildings  behind  the  house,  the 
office  houses. 

Back  of  the  stem-past  (Mar.)  an  additional  piece  behind  the 
stern-post. — Back-board,  a board  placed  in  the  after  part 
of  the  ship  to  lean  against,  as  the  back  of  a chair. — Hack- 
, Jrame-voheel,  a wheel  for  laying  cordage. — Back-staff',  an 
instrument  for  taking  the  sun’s 
altitude ; so  called  because  the 
back  of  the  observer  is  towards 
the  sun.  It  consists  of  two  con- 
centric arcs  and  three  vanes : 
the  arc  of  the  longer  radius,  os 
, G F,  is  30  degrees,  that  of  the 
shorter  (10  degrees,  as  D E, 
making  altogether  90  degrees, 
or  a quadrant.  The  vane  A, 
at  the  centre,  is  called  the  ho- 
rizon vane,  because  through  it 
the  observer  must  see  the  hori- 
zon ; that  at  B the  shade  vane,  because  it  produces  a 
shadow  that  directs  his  eye ; that  at  C the  sight  vane,  be- 
cause through  it  he  looks  to  make  his  observation. — Back- 
stays, ropes  that  stay  back  or  keep  up  the  maits  from 

}»itch ing  forward.— Back-stay -stool,  a piece  of  plauk  fitted 
or  the  dead  eyes  and  chains  for  the  back-stays. 
BACK-BERFNDB  (Late)  or  back  bear,  beuring  upon  the 
back  a sign  or  circumstance  of  what  the  civilians  call 
J'urtum  man ife stum,  theft  apparent,  which  was  one  of  the 
four  cases  or  circumstances  wherein,  according  to  Man- 
wood,  a forester  may  arrest  the  body  of  an  offender  against 
vert  or  venison  ; the  three  other  cases  being  stable- stand, 
i.  e.  with  the  bow  bent ; dog-draw,  i.  e.  drawing  a dog  or 
hound  after  him,  to  recover  the  deer  that  is  shot;  and 
bloody-hand,  i.  e.  having  the  hands  suspiciously  besmeared 
I with  blood.  Bract.  1.  3,  tract  2,  c.  3‘2  ; Manw.  For.  Lax  vs, 

I pt.  2,  c.  18. — Back-lack,  in  the  Scotch  law,  when  a wad- 
setter, instead  of  occupying  the  wadset  lands,  grants  a tack 
thereof  to  the  reverser  for  payment  of  n certain  sum,  under 
the  name  of  the  tacking  duty,  that  tack  is  called  a back-tack. 
BACK-GA'MMON  (Sport.)  a particular  game  played  by 
two  persons,  with  the  help  of  dice,  on  a board  or  table  di- 
vided into  two  paits,  whereon  are  2 t black  and  white  spaces, 
called  points. 

BA'CK-rAINTING  (Paint.)  the  method  of  painting  mezzo- 
tin  to  prints  pasted  on  glass,  with  oil  colours. 
to  BACK  (A/or.)  is  used  in  several  nautical  phrases,  as — 
44  To  back  an  anchor,"  to  carry  out  a small  anchor  to  sup- 
port the  larger  one. — “ To  bad  a-stein,"  to  manage  the 
oars  in  rowing  in  a direction  contrary  to  the  usual  method. 
— “ To  back  and  fill,"  an  operation  generally  performed  in 
a river  when  a ship  has  the  tide  in  her  favour  and  the  wind 
against  her. — **  To  back  the  sails,"  to  arrange  them  for  the 
ship  to  retreat  or  move  astern,  in  consequence  of  the  tide 
favouring  her. — 14  Back-  the  starboard  oars  1"  the  command 
to  coniine  the  management  to  the  oars  on  the  tight  hand 
side  of  the  boat  or  ship.—4*  Back  the  main  lop-sail!”  the 
command  to  brace  that  sail,  so  that  the  wind  may  act  on 
the  forepart,  and  thus  retard  the  shin’s  course. 

BA'CKING  of  a nail  (Car pent.)  the  building  which  forma 
the  inner  face  of  a wail,  or  Lite  act  of  building  the  inner  face. 
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BACKS  (Com.)  the  thickest  and  best  tanned  hides,  used 
chiefly  fur  soles  of  shoes. 

BA'COrA  (Hot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Peniandria , 

Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  C AL.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  onc- 
pctallcd.— Stan.  filaments  five;  anthers  sagittate^— Pi  st. 
perm  ovate ; style  short : stigma  headed. — Pan.  capsule 
one-cciled ; seeds  very  many. 

Specie*.  The  only  species  is  the — Bacopa  aquatica , native 
of  Cayenne.  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

B.VCTILE  (Archceol.)  a candlestick,  properly  so  called  when 
nir.de  e Lr.culo,  of  a stick. 

BA'CTRJS  (Hot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  6 Ilcxandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  spathe  universal  one-leaved. — 
Cor.  one-petalled.— »JStam.  Jlaments  six;  anthers  ob- 
long.— Pi  ST.  germ  ovate;  style  very  short;  stigma 
headed.' — Per.  drupe  coriaceous;  seed  nut  roundish. 
Species.  The  species  are — llactris  minor  Jrudibus , tec. 
sen  Cocos  ( qumcensit ) aculeata , tec.  a shrub,  native  of 
S.  America. — Badris  major Jructu,  &c.  seu  Frudus  exo- 
tiens,  a shrub,  native  of  S.  America.  Linn.  Spec. 
Plant. 

Il.VCULE  (Fort.)  a kind  of  portcullis,  or  gate,  made  like  a 
pitfall,  with  a counterpoise,  and  supported  by  two  great 

stakes. 

BACULOMETRI A (Math.)  a measuring  of  lines  by  means 
of  baculi,  or  staves. 

BADGE  (Her.)  an  exterior  ornament  of  a coat  of  arms,  ori- 
ginally worn  by  the  servants,  Ac.  of  the  nobility.  They 
were  much  used  from  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  First 
until  that  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  they  grew  into  disuse. 
Badge  (Mar.)  an  ornament  placed  on  the  outside  of  small 
shin?,  and  commonly  decorated  with  marine  figures. 
B.VDGEK  (Law)  from  baggage,  and  bagagier,  a carrier  of 
bundles  ; one  that  buys  corn  or  victuals  in  one  place  and 
sells  them  in  another.  St  at.  5 and  6 Ed.  6;  S Lit:,  c.  12. 
Badger  (Not.)  the  Ursns  meles  of  Linnaeus,  an  animal  which 
lives  in  woods  and  clefts  of  rocks.  It  feeds  on  insects, 
Ac.  burrows  during  winter,  hunts  by  night,  and  lies  con- 
cealed by  day.  It  is  easily  tamed;  gravid  7 weeks,  and 
brings  3 to  5 young. 

Badger  (Her.)  has  oeen  occasionally  used  as  a charge  in 
coats  of  arms. 

BADI  A'GA  (Med.)  a kind  of  sponge  in  Russia,  the  powder 
of  which,  according  to  Bauxbaum,  takes  away  the  livid 
marks  from  bruises. 

B.VDIAN  Semen  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Anisum  Indicum. 

BA  Dili  EON  (Meek.)  a mixture  of  plaster  and  free-stone 
ground  and  sifted  together,  which  is  used  by  statuaries  to 
til  up  tlic  little  holes  and  repair  the  defects  in  stones. 
The  same  name  is  given  by  joiners  to  a composition  of  saw- 
dust and  glue,  with  which  any  cavities  in  their  work  are 
filed  up. 

BAD1TES  (Hoi.)  the  name  for  the  Nymph  era,  or  Clava  Her ■ ' 
rails  t the  root  of  which,  according  to  Marccllus  Empi-  | 
ricus,  bruised  and  eaten  witli  vinegar  for  ten  days  by  a 
hoy,  makes  him  a eunuch  without  excision. 

B.VDIl’S  (Bot.)  chesnut  or  liver  brown,  an  epithet  for 
> hints. 

B.VECKIA  (Bot.)  from  Abraham  Baecka,  a friend  of  I.in-  j 
ncu?’,  a genus  of  plants.  Class  8 Oclandria , Order  1 Mo-  i 

vogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  ! 
petals  five.— Stax.  JUlaments  eight;  anthers  subovate. 
Pint,  germ  roundish;  style  filiform ; stigma  capitate.— 
Per.  capsule  globular  ; seeds  a few. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  ns  the — Baeckin 
Jrutcscens  Joltis , Sft.  seu  Chineruts,  native  of  China. — 
Bacciia  densijoita,  seu  Johis,  Sfc.  native  of  New  Holland. 


Baeckia  vdrgata , native  of  New  Holland.  Linn.  Spec. 
Plant. 

BACOBO'TRYS  {£?<*.)  from  fimm,  parvus , and  race- 
mus,  the  fructifications  being  in  their  racemes  ; a genus  of 
plants.  Class  5 Peniandria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  double — Cor.  one- 
petalled.— St  am.  J laments  five;  anthers  heart-shaped. 
Pi  ST.  germ  globose;  style  cylindric;  stigma  obtuse.— 
Per.  berry  globose ; seeds  several. 

Species . The  species  are  the — Bceobotrys  nem  oralis,  seu 
Joins,  Sfc.  a shrub,  native  of  the  Isle  of  Janna,  in  the 
South  Seas.  — Bceobotrys  lanceolata  foliis,  tfC.  seu 
Maesa,  a shrub,  native  of  Arabia  Felix.  Linn.  Spec. 
Plant. 

BjE'OS  (Med.)  a malugma.  Paul.  JEgtn. 

BA'ETAS  (Com.)  a sort  of  woollen  stuff  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal which  is  not  crossed. 

BAhFETAS  (Com.)  a kind  of  r&tico  manufactured  in  Indin. 

BATFLING-WTNDS  (Mar.)  those  winds  which  wave  and 
shift  continually. 

BAG  (Com.)  a determinate  quantity  of  goods  contained  in  a 
bag,  varying  according  to  the  article,  or  the  place,  in  size, 
from  three  to  four  hundred  weight. 

Bag  oj  madder  (Her.)  a charge  in  the  Dyer's  arms,  [vide 
Dyer's  Company) 

BAG.VVEL  ( At  chad .)  a tribute  upon  all  goods  brought  to 
the  city  of  Exeter,  the  collection  of  which  was  granted  to 
the  citizens  by  charter,  from  King  Edward  I.  for  repairing 
the  walls,  &c. 

BAGA'UZ  (Com.)  the  sugar  canes  in  the  Antilles,  after 
they  have  passed  through  the  mills. 

BAG  EDI  A (Com.)  a pound  of  twelve  ounces. 

BAGNIGGE-WE'LLS  (Med.)  Wells,  near  Islington,  con- 
taining water  slightly  brackish,  three  half- pints  of  which 
arc  purgative. 

BA'GNIO  (Med.)  from  bagno,  Italian  for  a bathing- house, 
with  conveniences  for  bathing,  sweeting,  and  otherwise 
cleansing  the  body.  It  is  now  most  commonly  understood 
to  be  a brothel. 

BAGNOLE'NSES  (Fxc)  Heretics  in  the  eighth  century, 
who  rejected  the  Old  Testament  and  part  of  the  New. 
They  were  a branch  of  the  Maniclucans.  Antonin.  Sum. 
Hist,  part  iv,  sect.  11,  c.  7 ; Prated.  Dod.  Om.  Htrrei. 

BA'GPIPE  (Mus.)  a favourite  wind  instrument  among  the 
Highlanders. 

to  Bagpipe  the  mizen  (Mar.)  to  lay  it  back,  by  bringing  the 
sheet  to  the  mizen  shrouds.  0 

BAG-REEF  (Afar*)  a fourth  or  lower  reef,  sometimes  used 
in  the  royal  navy. 

BAGUETTE  (Archit.)  o small  round  moulding,  less  than 
an  astragal,  sometimes  carved  and  enriched  with  foliages, 
ribbands,  laurels,  &c. 

BAGEL-COYO'LLI  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Areca, — Bagel- 
Schulli , an  Indian  rrce,  from  the  roots  of  which  a decoc- 
tion is  made  that  is  diuretic.  Rail  Hist.  Plant. 

BA'HIU  (Theol.)  a term  signifying  literally  excellent,  hut 
applied  particularly  to  the  cabbala  of  the  Rabbis,  or  their 
book  of  mysteries. 

BAIL  (Low)  from  the  French  bailler,  I*ntin  ballinm,  and 
Greek  0sMku»,  to  deliver.  1.  The  freeing  one  arrested, 
or  imprisoned  upon  any  action,  on  surety  taken  for  his 
appearance  on  a certain  day,  and  at  a certain  place.  This 
is  what  Bracton  and  the  statute  of  Westminster  (made  the 
S Ed.  I.)  calls  replegiart,  and  letting  out  by  a sufficient 
replegium  ; what  Britton  and  the  Register  express  by  find- 
ing of  Mainprize  j the  statute  5 Ed.  III.  c.  8,  by  letting 
to  Baile ; that  of  Marlbridge,  c-  27  (made  52  Hen.  IH.), 
by  tradere  in  ballinm  vcl  replegium  ; the  statute  2 Ed.  III. 
c.  9,  de  homine  replcgiando,  dcclareth  the  effect  thereof  to 
be,  that  he  should  replevy  the  prisoner  by  good  Mainprize ; 
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the  statute  23  Hen.  VIII.  call*  it  letting  to  bail , or  main- 
prize  { and  the  statute  of  2 P.  & M.  seems  to  make  all  1 
the  words  synonymous:  but  according  to  the  modern  dis- 
tinction, to  rrplevie , is  to  redeem  a thing  by  giving  pledges, 
particularly  applied  to  cattle  or  goods  that  are  distrained  ; 
bailment  signifies  delivering  a person,  who  is  a prisoner, 
into  the  hands  of  his  friends,  who  are  sureties  for  his 
appearance  ; main  prize  signifies  also  literally  taking  a pri- 
soner in  hand  from  manu  captio,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  he  who  is  bailed  is  always  a prisoner  to  his  friends ; 
but  he  who  is  raainprued,  is  said  always  to  be  at  large. — 
Bail  is  either  common  or  special. — Common  baii  is  in  com- 
mon concernment,  where  any  sureties  may  be  taken ; but 
-—Special  bail  is  in  matters  of  greater  weight,  where  spe- 
cial surety  of  two  or  more  persons  must  be  taken,  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  the  cause.  Horne’s  Mir.  of  Just.  c.  2; 
Britt,  c.  2,  Ac. ; Bract.  1.  S,  tract  2,  c.  8 ; Old.  Sat. 
Brev.  +2 ; F.  N.  B.  249  ; Beg.  Orig.  1 23  ; Lamb.  Eiren. 
I.  3,  c,  2 ; 4 Inst.  179. 

Bail  signifies  also  a limit  or  bound  within  a forest. 

to  Bail  (Lttw)  to  be  bail  or  surety  for  one  arrested,  &c. ; 
also  to  hold  to  bail. 

BAILE'E  (Late)  the  person  to  whom  the  goods  of  the  one 
that  is  bailed  arc  delivered. 

BA’ILIFF  (Law)  Balivus , from  flitx a»»,  to  commit  or  en- 
trust ; Magistrates  in  France  who  administered  justice  in 
the  parliaments  or  courts,  answering  to  sheriffs  or  to  the 
bailiffs  of  hundreds,  mentioned  by  Bracton.  There  are 
still  bailiffs  of  particular  towns  in  England,  as  the  bailiff  of 
Dover  Castle,  Ac. ; otherwise  bailiff's  are  now  only  officers 
or  stewards,  Ac. ; as — Bailiffs  of  liberties , appointed  by 
every  lord  within  his  liberty,  to  serve  writs,  Ac. — Bailiff, 
errant  or  itinerant,  appointed  to  go  about  the  county  tor 
the  same  purpose. — sheriff's  bailiffs , sheriff’s  officers  to 
execute  writs.  These  are  also  called  bound  bailiffs , be- 
cause they  are  usually  bound  in  bond  to  the  sheriff  for  the 
due  execution  of  their  office.— Bailiff  of  courts  baron , to 
summon  the  court,  Ac. — Bailiffs  of  husbandry,  appointed 
by  private  persons  to  collect  their  rents,  and  manage  their 
estates. — Water-Bailiffs,  officers  in  all  port  towns,  for 
searching  ships,  gathering  toll,  Ac. 

BAI'LIWICK  (Law)  from  balliva,  either  the  county  itself, 
or  any  liberty  over  which  the  lord  appointeth  a bailiff,  as 
the  bailiff  of  Westminster.  Wood's  Instit.  206. 

BAILLONE  (Her.)  a charge  in  coats  of  arms,  representing 
a lion  rampant,  holding  a staff  In  his  mouth. 

BAPLLOR  (Late)  the  party  who  delivers  the  goods  of  a 

Xerson  that  is  bailed. 

PLMENT  (Law)  from  the  French  bailler,  to  deliver ; a 
delivery  of  goods  in  trust  upon  a contract  expressed  or 
implied.  Of  these  there  are  six  sorts,  as — 1.  Depositum, 
a bare  and  naked  bailment,  to  keep  for  the  use  of  the 
bailor.  2.  Accommodatum , a lending  gratis,  or  delivery 
of  goods,  to  be  returned  again  in  specie.  3.  Local  w,  or 
conductio,  a delivery  of  goods  for  hire.  4.  Vadium,  a de- 
liveiy  by  way  of  pledge.  5.  A delivery  of  goods  to  be 
carried  for  a reward.  6.  Mandatum,  as  it  is  called  by 
Bracton,  a commission  or  delivery  of  goods  to  do  some- 
thing about  them,  as  to  carry  them,  Sec.  without  a reward. 

1 lust.  89. 

BAPLO  (Polii.)  the  title  given  at  Constantinople  to  the 
ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  who  acts  also  as 
consul. 

BAILOQUE  (Com.)  or  Balloyue , a French  name  for  the 
ostrich  feathers  that  are  used  as  ornaments  without 
dying. 

BAIO'CO  (Com.)  a small  coin  in  the  Roman  state,  a hun- 
dred of  which  make  a Roman  crown. 

BA  PR  AM  ( Theol .)  a festival  among  the  Turks,  celebrated 
after  the  fast  of  Ramazan  for  three  days  together,  in  which 


no  work  is  done;  but  presents  are  sent  from  one  to  another 
with  manifestations  of  joy. 

BAPR-MAN  (Lfliel  a poor  insolvent  debtor  left  bare  and 
naked.  Slat.  Will.  lice.  Scot. 

BAIRN’S  part  (Ism-)  Children’s  part;  a third  part  of  the 
defunct's  free  moveables,  debts  deducted,  if  the  wife  sur- 
vive; and  a half  if  there  be  no  relict. 

to  BAIT  (Falc.)  the  action  of  a hawk  when  she  claps  her 
wings,  or  stoops  to  catch  her  prey. 

BA  JIJLUS  (Archaol.)  a Bailiff. 

BAIZE  (Com.)  or  bays,  in  the  singular,  Bay;  a coarse 
woollen  stuff,  having  a long  nap.  The  name  and  the  thing 
was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Flemish  refugees. 

to  BAKE  (Print.)  the  letters  are  said  by  compositors  to 
babe  which  stick  together,  in  a composed  state,  from  the 
drying  of  the  ink. 

BANKERS’  Company  ( Her.)  there  aro  two  companies  of  this 
name,  the  White  and  the  Brown  Bakers. 

The  White  Bakers  arc  of  great  antiquity,  having  been 
a company  os  early  as  Edward  II.  Their  arms  are,  ns 
in  fig.  I,  u gules,  three  garbs,  or,  on  a chief;  an  ami 
issuing  out  of  a cloud,  proper,  holding  a pair  of  scales, 
or,  between  three  garbs  of  the  first." 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  1. 


The  Brown  Bakers  were  incorporated  the  1 9th  of  James  I. 
Their  arms,  as  in  fig.  2,  arc  “ gules,  a hand  issuing  out 
of  the  clouds,  proper,  holding  a pair  of  scales ; an  anchor 
in  a chief,  barry  wavy,  or  and  azure,  on  a chevron,  gules 
between  three  garbes. 

BAL/E’NA  (Zoo/.)  Whale,  the  of  Aristotle,  the 

Musculus  of  Pliny ; is,  in  the  Linncan  system,  a genus  of 
animals.  Class  Mammalia,  Order  Ce/e. 

Generic  Characters.  Homy  lamina  in  the  upper  jaw  in 
place  of  teeth.— Spiracle  with  a double  external  or; lice 
on  the  top  of  the  head. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the — Balana  Mysti- 
cetus,  seu  Groenlands  Wallfisch , the  Common  Whale. — 
Baltrna  physalus,  tripinms,  Sec.  Physalus  bdlua,  Phy- 
seter,  seu  Finnjisch,  Fin-Fish,  or  Finn-backed  Mysticete. 
Balama  boops,  tripinnis,  musculus,  &c.  seu  Jupiterjisch, 
Pike-headed  Whale,  or  Mysticete. — Balana  gibbosa, 
seu  Knotenfisch,  Knobbcljiseh,  Bunched  Mysticete  Whale. 

B A'LANCE  ( Mech .)  an  instrument  formed  by  the  application 
of  the  lever,  in  order  to  determine  the  weight  of  bodies ; 
of  which  there  are  different  kinds,  named  according  to 
their  construction,  as  the  common  balance , the  Homan  ba- 
lance, or  steeh/ard,  the  compound  balance,  Danish  balance 
deceit/ul  or  false  balance,  Ac. ; and  also  according  to  their 
use,  as  assay  balance , hydrostaticnl  balance,  and  the  like. 
The  Common  Balance  consists  of  a lever,  called  the  beam, 
the  two  halves  of  w hich,  on  each  side  the  axis,  are  called 
the  arms;  the  line  which  divides  the  beam  in  two  is  called 
the  axis,  which,  if  considered  as  a point,  is  called  therr»/rr 
of  motion  ; and  the  extremities,  where  the  weights  are 
applied,  are  called  the  points  of  suspension  .—Balance  of 
a clock  or  watch,  that  part  which  by  its  motion  regulates 
and  determines  the  beat.  The  circular  part  of  it  is  called 
the  nm,  and  its  spindle  the  verge ; besides  which  it  has 
two  pallets,  or  nuts,  that  play  in  the  fangs  of  the  crow  n 
wheel ; and  in  pocket  watches  the  strong  stud  in  which 
the  lower  part  of  the  crown  wheel  lies,  is  called  the  potnu* 
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or  notance.  The  wrought  piece  which  cover*  the  balance 
and  by  which  the  upper  pivot  play*,  i*  the  lock , and  the 
small  spring  in  watches  is  the  regulator,  [vide  3/rrAamcs] 

Balance  (Ast ran,)  a constellation,  [vide  Libra] 

Balance  (Com.)  is  so  called  in  Merchants'  Account*  when 
the  debtor  and  creditor  sides  are  even.  The  act  of  so  doing 
is  termed  **  Drawing  a balance — Balance  also  signifies  the 
difference  between  two  accounts,  which,  when  added  to  the 
one  that  is  deficient,  makes  them  even. — Balance  in  trade , 
the  difference  between  the  value  of  commodities  bought  of 
foreigners,  and  that  of  our  own  products  exported. 

Balance  {Ent.)  a style  or  oblong  body  under  each  wing  of 
the  two-winged  flies,  which  is  supposed  to  serve  as  a ba- 
lance or  poise  for  them  in  their  flight. 

BALANTNUM  oleum  [But.)  the  oil  of  the  Balanus  My  rep-  j 
sica.  Plin . 1.  13,  c.  1. 

BALANOCA'STANUM  ( Bot .)  the  same  as  Balbocastanum.  \ 

BALANO'PHORA  {Bot.)  the  Lynomorium  of  Liutucus. 

BAT.  A NOS  [Bot.)  an  acorn  ; un  oak,  or  any  glan- 

diferous tree.  Hippocrat . tie  Affect.  / Theoph.  Hist.  Plant. 
L 1,  c.  8. 

Balanos  (Med.)  a suppository  or  pessary  made  in  form  like 
an  acorn. 

Balanos  l Anal.)  the  Gian*  Penis. 

DALANUo  Mwrepsica  (Bot.)  the  Oily  Acorn,  the  fruit  of 
the  Lignum  Sephriticum . 

BALA'RUC,  Waters  of  (Med.)  saline  and  purgative  waters 
in  France. 

BALA'SIl'S  (Min.)  a sort  of  Carbuncle. 

BAT. ASS-RUBY  (Min.)  a specie*  of  stone,  of  the  ruby 
kind,  with  crystals  of  a regular  octahedron  form. 

BALA'STRl  (Com.)  the  finest  gold  cloth  of  Venice. 

BALATRO'NES  (Archaol.)  a profligate  set  of  men;  so 
called  from  one  Servilius  Balatro,  a noted  libertine.  Ilor. 
1.  1,  sat.  2,  v.  % &c. 

BALA'USTIUM  (Bot.)  A*x**e*r,  Balaustincs;  the  flowers 
of  the  wild  Pomegranate ; the  Punica  granatum  of  Lin- 
nanus.  These  flowers  were  reckoned  of  an  astringent 
quality.  Diotc . I.  I,  c.  154;  Plin.  I.  13,  c.  If). 

BAL.VZOES  (Com.)  or  white  cotton  cloths  of  Mogul. 

BA'LBIS  (Med.)  flmx flw,  an  oblong  cavity.  Gal.  Exeges.  Vo- 
cab.  Hippocrat. 

BAI.BITO'DES  (Ana/.)  flaxtiTtnit,  the  cavity  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  humerus  to  which  the  ulna  is  articulated.  Hip. 
tie  Artie. 

BALBITHES  (Med.)  from  a stammering  and  pre- 

cipitate speech. 

BALCA'NIFER  (Archaol.)  a standard-bearer. 

BALCfVNY  (Arch.)  a projection  in  the  front  of  a building 
surrounded  w ith  balustrades,  and  serving  the  purpose  of  a 
small  gallery. 

BA'LDACHIN  (Arch it.)  from  the  Ituliau  baldachino,  signify- 
ing a sort  of  canopy  erected  over  an  altar  as  a covering. 

lJA'LE  (Com.)  a pack,  or  certain  quantity  of  goods. — Bale- 
goods,  such  goods  as  are  exported  or  imported  in  boles. 

To  Bale  (Mar.)  to  lade  water  out  of  a ship's  hold  with 
buckets, 

BALEWGER  (Archaol.)  a kind  of  barge  or  water-vessel, 
St  at.  28  //.  (> ; also  n man  of  war.  Waiting,  in  R,  2. 

B ALII  Ut*  A (Archaol.)  a territory,  or  precinct.  Chari. 
Hen.  2. 

BALI'STA  (Ant.)  vide  Ballhta. 

Bali st a (Her.)  vide  Sweep. 

BALISTR  A'RIUS  ( Archaol  )a  cross-bowman. 28, 29 Hen. 2. 

BALl'STES  (left.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Pisces , Order 
Branchiastegaus. 

Generic  Character.  Head  compressed ; Mouth  narrow ; 
Teeth  in  each  jaw  8 ; Gills  narrow  in  the  aperture  ; Body 
rough,  with  very  minute  prickle*,  the  scales  joined  to- 
gether by  the  skin. 
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Species.  None  of  these  fishes  inhabit  the  seas  of  Europe ; 
they  feed  on  other  fish,  grow  to  a vast  size,  and  are 
most  of  them  suspected  to  be  poisonous,  particularly 
the  Balistes  monoccrus,  Sinensis , tge. 

BALISTI'QUE  (Mil.)  a French  word  signifying  the  art  of 
projecting  Heavy  substances,  as  cannon-balls,  Ac. 

BA'LIVA  (Imw)  a bailiwick  or  jurisdiction. 

BALI  VO  AMOVE'NDO  (Lave)  a writ  to  remove  a bailiff 
out  of  his  office.  Reg.  Orig. 

BA'LK  (Arch.)  a large  piece  of  timber  used  as  a main  beam 

| for  a house,  a scaffolding,  or  any  other  building. 

Balk  (Agr.)  a ridge,  or  bank,  between  two  furrows. 

Balk  staff  (Mar.)  a quarter-staff. 

BA'LKERS  (Archivol.)  from  the  word  Bn Uc,  because  they 
stand  higher  than  others.  Persons  who  from  a high  place 
on  the  coust  show  the  passage  of  the  shoals  of  herrings  to 
fishermen,  or  give  notice  of  any  thing  to  others. 

B.VLL  (Ent.)  the  little  case,  or  cone,  of  silk  in  which  silk- 
worms and  spiders  deposit  their  eggs. 

Ball  (iVaf.)  a mass  of  hair  covered  with  a smooth  shining 
coat,  or  shell,  found  in  the  stomach  of  goats,  Ac.  and 
otherwise  called  Bczoar. 

Ball  (Min.)  a term  among  the  Cornish  miners  for  a tin- 
mine. — Ball-vein  a sort  of  iron  ore  common  in  the  mines 
of  Switzerland. 

Ball  offire  (Meteor.)  vide  Fire-ball. 

Ball  (Mil.)  any  round  substance  of  lead,  iron,  Ac.  which  is 
discharged  from  fire-arms,  as  musket-balls,  cannon-halls, 
Ac. — Fire-balls , or  light-balls , arc  such  a*  are  composed  of 
meal,  powder,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  A*c.  and  put  into  shells 
which  are  discharged  from  mortars  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting fire  to  particular  places. — Smoke-balls , those  which 
have  a larger  proportion  of  pitch,  rosin,  and  sawdust. — 
Stink-balls,  those  in  which  horses*  hoofs, asa-fcctida,  Ac.  form 
the  principal  ingredients. — Red-hot  balls , such  as  are  sent 
out  in  a perfect  slate  of  ignition. — Chain-balls,  two  balls 
linked  together  by  a chain,  that? do  much  damage  to  the 
rigging  of  vessels. — Stang-balL,  commonly  called  bar-shot , 
are  balls  of  two  heads,  or  two  half-balls  joined  together  by 
a bar  of  iron.— Anchor-balls  are  composed  of  the  same 
materials  as  fire-balls , but  arc  made  with  an  iron-bar,  one- 
half  of  which  is  fixed  within  the  ball. — Message-balls * 
[vide  Shells] — Sky-ball^,  those  which  burst  from  rockets. — 
Water-balls , those  which  burn  while  swimming  on  the  wa- 
ter.— Sand-balls,  those  w hich  burst  on  the  ground. 

Ball  tnartial  (Med.)  a mixture  of  iron  filings  and  cream  of 
tartar  formed  into  the  consistence  of  a ball  for  impreg- 
nating water  and  other  liquids. — Mercurial  ball,  an  omal- 
gam  of  mercury  and  tin  moulded  into  the  shape  of  a ball. 

Ball  ( Vet.)  the  medicines  given  to  a horse  in  the  shape  of  a 
ball,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  a horsc-bali 

Ball  of  a pendulum  (Mech.)  The  weight  at  the  bottom, 
which,  in  short  pendulums,  is  called  the  bob.-— Ball  and 
socket,  an  instrument  made  of  brass,  with  a perpetual 
screw,  so  as  to  move  in  different  directions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  managing  astronomical  and  surveying  instruments. 

Baljl  (Elect.)  a name  for  two  pieces  of  cork,  or  pith  of  elder- 
tree,  nicely  turned  in  a lathe  to  the  size  of  a small  pea, 
and  suspended  by  very  delicate  threads,  which  serve  to 
discover  small  degrees  of  electricity. 

HA'LL  A ST  (Mar.)  from  the  Teutonic,  Ballast ; gravel,  sand, 
or  any  weighty  matter,  put  into  a ship’s  hold  to  poise  her, 
and  bring  her  sufficiently  low  in  the  water.  Ships  arc  said 
to  be  in  ballast  when  they  have  no  other  lading. — “ To 
trench  ballast,**  is  to  divide  or  dispose  it. — Shot-ballast, 
when  the  ballast  runs  from  one  side  to  the  other. — Pca- 
balla't,  a peculiar  kind  of  fresh-water  sand  dried  by  the 
sun,  and  used  for  stowing  teas  with. — Shingle-ballast , 
coarse  gravel  used  for  ballast. — Stiff  ballast,  when  the  bal- 
last is  so  heavy  as  to  retard  the  ship's  motion. — Crank  bal- 
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last , when  the  ballast  if  so  light  as  to  endanger  the  ship  | 
upsetting. 

BALLATA  (Mas.)  Italian  for  any  song,  the  melody  of  which 
is  calculated  to  regulate  the  measure  of  a dance. 

BALLATOO'NS  (A/«r.)  large,  heavy  harks,  or  baggage- 
boats,  for  carrying  wood  from  Astracan  to  Moscow. 

BAT.LEL  (Bnt.)  the  Convolvulus  rqrens  of  Linnaeus. 

BALLET  (Mas,)  French  for  a theatrical  representation 
composed  of  music  anil  dancing. — Ballet-master,  the  artist 
who  regulates  the  performance  and  representation  of  the 
ballet. 

BALLETYS  (Am/.)  &*a**t»*,  a festival  at  Eleusis,  in  Attica, 
in  honour  of  Demophoon,  the  son  of  Cclcus.  A then.  1.9  ; 
He  such  iu* • 

BA'LLI  (tfus.)  Italian  for  dances  between  the  acts  of  tbc 
operas. 

BA'LLIAGE  (Com.)  a duty  payable  to  the  City  of  London, 
for  all  the  goods  and  merchandises  of  aliens,  according  to 
the  charter  of  the  16th  Car.  2. 

BA'LLIX  (Com.)  the  name  for  Emballage,  or  packing,  in  the 
South  of  France  and  Bayonne. 

BALLFSTA  (Ant.)  a machine  for  war,  by  which  stones  and 
other  missile  weapons  were  projected  to  a distance. 

Sil.  ItaL  L 1,  v.  334. 

— — .Adduct  is  rtridtU*  menu 
I'h.cau  tffundit  tuiJ.*  bclliUu  mAartt. 

Lucan.  1. 3,  v.  464. 

■ ■ • \ifw  tn  'iM  tdu  eimtm  lacrrlii 
1 <t nctit,  mi  boliiUtr  turbine  rapt* 

Maud  mmmm  conUuta  ialm  trunsire,  i/nietcit : 

•Serf  pan-dens  p*r,jn*  arma  t tarn,  prrtpir  nm,  rtliela 
Miwte J’ugit  ; mpernt  tela  port  imiwra  rwrliU ; 

At  tmtvm  <ju <Mut  tngCnli  pwuinit  ictu 
iJcuUtm t,  yuaiu  rapes,  nertK4  auitlii 

Ahtrjdil  imp 1 1 Uu  wnlmiM  adjut*  vetuttas, 

Frangit  cnnrto  nim  t 

It  is  so  called  from  the  Greek  to  cast,  but  the 

Greeks  distinguish  this  machine  by  the  names  wtrfa&i** 
and  >•#♦£**»<,  [vide  Militia ] Cic.  Tuscul.  1.  2,  c.  24 ; 
Vitruv.  1.  10,  c.  16;  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  1,6;  Pi  in.  1.  7, 
c.56;  Appian.  in  Mithrtd.  Hegesip.  1. 3,  c.  12;  Ammian. 

1.  3,  C.  24;  Isidor.  1.  18,  c.  JO;  Lips.  Poliorc.  1.  3; 
dial.  3. 

BALLISTA'RII  (Ant.)  a sort  of  light-armed  soldiers.  Vegci. 

L 2,  c.  2. 

BA'LLISTER  (Arch.)  vide  Baluster. 

BALL1STEUM  (Ant.)  a sort  of  song  and  dance 

combined,  which  was  in  use  among  the  Romans,  so  called 
from  to  dance,  or  throw  about  the  hands.  The 

French  word  ballet,  which  is  taken  in  a similar  sense,  is 
derived,  in  all  probability,  from  this  word.  Vopisc.  in 
Aurel.{  Suidas. 

BALLISTIC  pendulum  (Mech.)  a machine  for  ascertaining 
the  velocity  of  military  projectiles,  invented  by  Mr.  Ben- 
iamin Robins. 

BALLI'STICS  (Mil.)  the  art  of  using  projectiles. 

B ALLIUM  (Archaol.)  a fortress,  or  bulwark.  Matth.  West. 
An.  1265. 

BAfLLON  (Ant.)  from  the  French  ballon  and  IxdU,  a large 
ball  which  princes  used  in  the  sport*. 

Ballon  (Cbtm.)  or  balloon;  a round,  short-necked  vessel, 
used  as  a receiver  in  distillation. 

Ballon  (Arch  it.)  a ball,  or  globe,  on  the  top  of  a pillar. 

Ballon  (Mech.)  a kind  of  bomb  made  of  pasteboard,  and 
played  off  in  fireworks. 

Ballon  (Mar.)  a sort  of  brigantine  in  Siam  made  out  of  a 
aingle  trunk  not  less  than  a hundred,  or  a hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long. 

Ballon  (Com.)  or  ballot,  a name  in  Lorraine  for  a certain 


I ouantity  of  glass-plates,  smaller  or  larger,  according  to 
; the  quality. 

Ballon,  a determinate  quantity  of  particular  commodities ; 
as  a ballon  of  glass,  consisting  of  twelve  bundles  and  a 
half;  a ballon  of  paper,  containing  fourteen  reams. 

Ballon  (Pneum.)  balloon,  or  air-balloon,  the  machine  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Montgolfier,  for  navigating  the  air.  [vide 
Pneumatics] 

BALLGOWN  (CArw.)  a large  glass  receiver  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  globe,  which  forms  a part  of  the  chemical  apparatus. 

BA'LLOT  (Polit.)  a diminutive  of  ball,  i.e.  a little  bull  used 
in  giving  votes : or  the  act  itself  of  giving  votes. 

BALLOT  A (lint.)  Stinking  or  Bluck  Horehound; 

a plant  so  called,  from  to  dart,  because  it  was  sup- 

posed to  open  obstructions  in  the  ears,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  a dart  penetrates  the  body.  A cataplasm  made 
of  its  leaves  are,  according  to  Dioscorides,  efficacious 
against  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  Dioscortdes , 1.  3,  c.  117; 
P/in.  1.27,  e.  8. 

Ballot  a,  in  the  Linnean  system,  n genus  of  plants.  Class  14 
Didynamia , Order  1 Gumnospermia . This  plant  is,  by  the 
earlier  botanists,  mostly  called  Marrubrium,  of  which  it 
was  reckoned  to  be  a species ; Tournefort,  however,  calls 
it  Ballote. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor. 
monopctalous.— St  a m Jilament * four ; anthers  oblong. — 
Pi st.  germ  qundritid ; style  filiform;  stigma  slender. — 
Pen.  none;  seeds  four. 

Species.  The  species  ore  mostly  perennials,  as — Ballot  a 
nigra,  Marruoium  nigrum , seu  Mambiastrum,  Stinking 
or  Black  Horehound,  a native  of  Britain. — Ballofa  alba , 
White  Horehound. — But  the  Ballot  a sum' colens,  7/yj/ro- 
pogottj  Mesasphttrum,  . Mentasirum , seu  Melissa , Sweet- 
smelling  Horehound,  is  an  annual. 

B ALLOT A'DE  (Man.)  the  leap  of  a horse  between  two 
pillars  made  with  justness  of  time. 

BALLUSTER  (Arch.)  a small  kind  of  column  or  pillar. 

BALLUSTRA'DB  (Arch.)  a series  or  rows  of  ballusters 
serving  as  a guard  or  fence  to  balconies,  staircases,  &c. 
It  is  so  called  from  Balustrum , a space  in  the  ancient  baths 
that  was  railed  in. 

BALM  (BtA.)  a contraction  of  balsam,  as  the  Balm  of  Gilead, 
a liquid  resin  of  a whitish  or  yellow  colour,  of  a fragrant 
smell,  and  of  a penetrating  aromatic  taste.  The  baltn 
flows  from  the  Balsam-Tree,  [vide  Balsam) 

Balm  of  Gilead  is  also  a perennial,  so  called  from  the  fine 
perfume  which  it  emits  when  rubbed;  It  is  the  Draeoce - 
phalum  eanariense  of  Linnams. — Balm  of  fir-tree,  the 
Pinus  balsamea  of  Linn  ecus. — Balm , or  Ilalm  mint,  l'ie 
Melina  of  Linrueus ; a perennial,  so  called  from  the  fra- 
grance of  its  smell  which  resembles  that  of  the  balsam  : 
the  sort  of  balm  most  known  is  the  garden  balm,  which  is 
of  medicinal  and  culinary  use. 

BA'LNETE  (Ant ) public  baths  or  bains  for  bathing  two 
together,  one  for  the  men,  and  the  other  for  the  women. 
Vitruv.  I.  5,  c.  10. 

BALNEA'RIUS  (Ant.)  a name  of  the  thief  who  stole  the 
clothes  of  those  that  were  bathing.  TertulL.  de  Persecut. 
c.  13. 

BALNEATOR  (Ant.)  qui  balneis  preest  ; the  bath  keeper, 
or  he  who  had  the  charge  of  the  bath. 

BAL-NEUM  (Ant.)  a private  bath  or  bathing  place, 

in  distinction  from  the  Balnea  or  Balinra , which  were 
public  baths.  Vary,  de  Ling . Lat.  1.  8,  c.  41. — Balneum 
Frigidarium , the  cold -bath. — Balneum  Caidarhim , the  hot- 
bath. — Balneum  Tcpidarmm,  the  warm  or  tepid-bath. 

Balneum  arena,  vel  sienttn  ( Chem .)  a sand  heat  for  the  puri- 
fication of  mercury. — Balneum  maria,  seu  marts,  boiling 
water,  into  which  the  vessel  that  contains  the  ingredients 
to  be  digested  or  acted  upon  is  placed.— Balneum  vaparis. 
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Vapour-bath,  when  tlic  vessel  is  exposed  only  to  the  steam  I] 
of  boiling  water. 

BALOTI'BES  (Man.)  vide  Ballotade, 

UA'LSAM  {But.)  the  resinous  juice  which  proceeds  from  \ 
the  bark  of  the  Balsam-tree.  The  first  sort  of  Balsam 
that  Hits  known  bore  the  name  of  Opobaltam,  Balm  of 
Gilead,  or  the  Balsam  of  Mecca,  and  was  produced  from 
a tree,  growing  in  Arabia  and  Egypt,  called,  in  the  Lin- 
neon  system,  the  Amuris  Gifeadcnsis,  et  Opobalsamum. 
[vide  Btiisamum)  This  balsam  is  much  in  use,  among  the 
females  of  Turkey,  as  a cosmetic. 

Balsam  {Med,)  a name  also  given  to  several  medicinal  pre- 
parations, as  the — Balsam  of  Sulphur,  or  the  oily  parts  of 
common  brimstone  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine. — BaUam 
of  Saturn,  a solution  of  the  Saccharmn  Saturni,  or  sugar 
of  lead,  made  with  spirit  or  oil  of  turpentiue,  and  digested, 
&c. 

Balsam  Tree  ( Bot .)  the  tree  from  which  the  Balm  or  Balsam 
of  Gilead  flows ; it  is  the  Amuris  Gdeadensis  of  Linmcui. 

BALSA'MEA  {Bot.)  from  balsa  mum,  a species  of  Pinus, 
which  sec. 

BALSAM  ELAS'ON  {Bot.)  the  same  os  Balsa  mum. 

BALSAME'LLA  {Bid.)  the  same  as  BaUamina. 

BALSA'MICS  (Med.)  from  balsa  mum;  balsamic  medicine*, 
which  Hoffman  describes  as  hot  and  acrid.  Under  this 
description  are  comprehended  AloeVwood,  Yellow  San- 
ders, Ambergrise,  which  are  very  efficacious  in  all  diseases 
of  the  head,  nerves,  spinal  marrow,  &c . 

BALSA'MINA  {Bed.)  a species  of  Momordica  of  Linmrus. 
—BaUamina  tulea , seu  noli  me  tangere , a species  of  Im- 
patient of  Linmrus. 

BALSA'MINUS  {Bot.)  oleum  balsam  mum,  Oil 

of  Balm.  P/in . I.  23,  c.  4. 

BALSA  MIT  A major  (/to/.)  a species  of  the  Tanacetum  of 
Limucus. — IlaUamita  minor , the  Achillea  ageratum  of 
Li  imams. — IlaUamita  agent  i,  ttie  Chrysanthemum  jloscu- 
lo.su  m of  Li  nnmus. 

B.VLSAMUM  {Bot.)  MmXrmpm,  a tree  growing  in  the  valleys 
of  Syria  which  yields  the  most  precious  aromatic,  known  by 
the  name  of  Balsam  ; it  is  so  called  from  belsamin , which, 
among  the  Easterns,  signifies  the  chief  of  aromatics.  In 
the  Linnean  system  it  is  the  Amuris  GHeadensis.  Theo- 
phrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.9,  c.  6;  Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  18;  Pint. 

1.  12,  c.  25;  Oribat.  Med.  CoU.  L 11;  Act.  Tetrab.  I, 
term.  1 ; Paul.  Aiginet.  1.  7,  c.  3. 

BA'LTIIEI  {Archil.)  bands  or  girdles  belonging  to  the 
Ionic  volute,  according  to  Vitruvius*  They  are  supposed 
to  be  the  bolsters  of  the  volute,  and  are  so  called  from  | 
their  resembling  the  girdles  of  the  soldiers.  Vitntv.  1.  3,  | 
c.  3;  TerlulL  de  Spcctac.  3;  Salmas,  in  Solin.  p.  919. 

BALTIMO’RA  (Bot.)  from  Lord  Baltimore,  a genua  of 
plants,  Class  19  Syngenena,  Order  4 Polygamia  Neces- 
saria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common  cylindric. — Cob.  com- 
pound rmtoale. — Stam. filaments  five;  anthers  cylindric. 
— Pist.  germ  obscure ; style  short ; stigma  none.— Per. 
none ; seeds  none ; receptacle  chaffy. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  Baltimora  recta,  seu  Chrysan- 
themum Amertcamim,  &c.  an  annual,  native  of  North 
America. 

B ALU'STER  (Arch it.)  corruptly  written  Bannister,  a small 
column  or  pilaster  of  different  dimensions,  from  an  inch 
und  three  quarters  to  four  inches  souare. 

BALUSTUA'DE  (Arc hit.)  vide  Ballustrade. — Feinle  balus- 
trade, French  for  small  pillars  or  bal utters  which  are  fixed 
half  their  usual  height  upon  any  ground. 

BAMBO'O  (/to/.)  or  lam  bit,  an  Indiun  reed  with  larger 
knots  than  the  common  reed ; the  Arundo  iambus  of  Lin- 
naeus, a plant  of  which  the  poorer  inhabitants  in  the  East 
Indies  build  their  houses ; paper  is  also  made  of  the  same 
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material,  by  bruising  it,  and  steeping  it  in  water  till  it  be 
reduced  to  a paste.  The  Turks  make  their  pens  of  a 
variety  of  this  cane.— Bamboo  habit , a Chinese  contrivance 
for  one  to  keep  himself  above  water  who  does  not  know 
how  to  swim. 

BAMBU'SA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  C Ilcxandria, 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal*  none,  except  glume  like 
bractes  scattered. — Com.  glume  two-valvcd ; nectary  two- 
leaved.— Stan,  filaments  six;  anthers  parcllulopiped. — 
Pist.  germ  oblong  ; style  capillary  ; stigmas  feathery. — 
Pek.  none ; seed  siugle. 

Species.  The  species  are — Bambusa  arundinacca,  pani- 
cula.  See.  Bamhos  arundinacea , Sastus,  Arundo  Bambos, 
Sec.  Arundo  arbor,  Arundarbor  vasaria , Tabaxir,  seu 
Mombu  arbor  scu  Illy,  a shrub,  native  of  the  Indies. — 
Bambusa  veriicilata , spica,  Sfc.  Arundo  multiplex,  SfC. 
Arundo  arbor,  Sfc.  a shrub,  native  of  India* 

BA'MIElt  ( Bot.)  an  Egyptian  plant,  the  hu»k  of  which  is 
dressed  with  their  meat  to  give  it  an  agreeable  flavour. 
BA'MMA  [Med.)  the  same  as  Embamma. 

BAN  (Lota)  in  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  age,  bannum,  Teu- 
tonic bann,  from  Linden,  to  bind ; 1 . An  outlawry,  or  banish- 
ment by  edict  or  proclamation  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

2.  An  arrier  ban,  or  reer  ban,  an  edict  by  which  all  vasaals 
were  summoned  to  attend  their  lord  on  the  field  with 
horses  and  arms,  in  pain  of  being  outlawed.  Ifottom. 

3.  An  edict  interdicting  all  intercourse  with  an  enemy. 

4.  Banna  mairimonialia,  bans  which  are  published  in  the 
church  previous  to  the  marriage  of  any  couple,  who  have 
not  obtained  a licence. 

Ban  (Tom.)  a sort  of  fine  India  cotton. 

Ban  (Bot.)  an  Egyptian  plant  called  calaf. 

BANA'NA  (Bot.)  Banana  or  Plantain-tree,  the  Musa 
tapietUum  of  Limueus;  an  American  plant,  diuretic,  heat- 
ing and  nutritious.  Bail  Hist . Plant. 

BANANFERA  (Bot.)  the  Ficus  Indica  of  Limucus. 
BANA'RA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  12  Icosandria, 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor. 
petals  six. — Stam.  filaments  fifteen  and  more;  anthers 
roundish.— Pist.  germ  somewhat  globose. — Per.  berry 
globose ; seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  the  Banara  quianensis , et  Ba- 
ts ara Jagi folia,  shrubs  of  Cayenne. 

BANC  de  cin  (Archil.)  a bed  or  layer  of  the  upper  stones, 
which  is  supported  by  pillars  at  intermediate  distances. 
BA'NCAL  (Com.)  an  Indian  weight  of  16  oz.  and  above. 
DANCA'LE  (Archstol.)  a covering  for  ease  or  ornament 
belonging  to  the  seats  or  benches  formerly  used. 
BA'NCf/W  (Law)  vide  Jus. 

BA'NCO  (Com.)  Italian  for  bank,  a term  particularly  ap- 
plied to  that  of  Venice. 

BA’NCUS  (Arch<rol.)  bench,  a term  particularly  used  in  Law, 

! as — Bancus  Begins,  the  King's  Bench. — Bancus  Cow- 

| munis,  the  Common  Pleas. 

BAND  of  Pensioners  (Polit.)  a particular  company  of  gentle- 
men bearing  halberds,  and  attending  the  person  of  the 
King  upon  solemn  occasions. 

Band  (//er.)  a military  order  instituted  by  Alphonso  XI, 
king  of  Castile,  for  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility,  who 
are  obliged  to  serve  ten  years,  cither  by  land  or  sea,  before 
their  admission,  and  ore  bound  to  take  up  arms  in  defence 
of  the  Catholic  faith  against  the  infidels. 

Band  ( Archit .)  any  fiat  low  member  or  moulding  that  is 
broad,  but  not  very  deep.  It  is  otherwise  called  “ Face,” 
and  by  Vitruvius  jhtda.  V itruv.  1.  3,  c.  3. 

Band  (Com.)  a weight  of  two  ounces  on  the  Gold  coast. 
Band  (A/;/.)  vide  Bands . 

Band  (Mus.)  a fixed  and  select  body  of  musicians,  par  tic  u- 
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larly  such  as  arc  attached  to  every  regiment  in  the  English 
army. 

Ba’kd  Fish  (Ich)  the  Cepola  rubescent  of  Linnaeus,  a fish 
remarkable  for  the  shortness  of  its  head. 

BA'NDAGE  ( Surg.)  drfigatio,  seu fascia,  an  apparatus  con- 
sisting of  one  or  more  pieees  of  linen  or  flannel,  and 
fitted  for  the  binding  up  of  wounds,  Ac.  Bandages  are 
either  simple  or  compound. — Simple  Bondages,  made  of 
one  entire  piece  of  linen,  are,  as  to  their  form,  circular , 
or  annular , spiral,  or  obtuse , Ac. ; as  to  their  use,  uniting, 
retaining , expdlent,  Ac. — Compound  bandages,  made  of 
several  nieces,  or  of  one  piece  cut  into  several  heads,  are 
the  T.  bandages,  the  suspensory,  the  capistrum,  the  eighteen- 
tail  bandage , or  ascialis,  &c. 

BANDA'NNOIS  (Com.)  a species  of  Indian  calicoe. 

BANDfe  {Her.)  ride  Bend. 

BA'NDED  {Her.)  any  thing  as  a garb  or  wheatsheaf,  Ac. 
tied  with  a band  of  a different  tincture,  as  “ A garb,  or, 
banded,  gules , by  the  name  of  Grosvenor**  [vide  O'ari] 

Banded  Column  (Archit.)  any  column  encircled  with  bands 
or  annular  rustics. 

BANDELET  (Archil.)  an  ornament  encompassing  a pillar 
quite  round  about  like  a ring. 

BANDELIE'RS  {Mil  ) vide  Bandoleer. 

BANDERET  (Mil.)  a name  in  history  for  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Swiss  troops  in  the  Canton  of  Berne. 

DA'NDES  (AW.)  a French  name  anciently  for  the  infantry 
of  France.  It  is  now  used  in  application  to  the  Priv6t  des 
Bandes,  i.e.  the  judge,  or  Provost  Marshal,  who  tried  the 
men  belonging  to  the  Gardes. — Bandes  is  also  a name  for 
the  troops  or  bands  to  a mortar  carriage. 

BANDIE'KE  (Mil.)  an  epithet  for  a particular  disposition 
of  the  army,  as  une  armee  rangee  en  front  de  bandiire,  i.  e. 
an  army  in  battle  array ; une  armee  campte  en  front  de 
bandibre,  an  army  encamped  with  the  regular  stand  of 
colours;  hence  also  la  ligne  handier e,  the  camp  colour  line* 

BANDITTI  (Pol it.)  banniti  qui  carebant  jure  togee ; a nib  us 
aqua  et  igne  interdictum  erat.  Outlaws  originally  in  Italy; 
robbers  in  particular. 

B.VNDLE  (Coro.)  an  Irish  measure  of  two  feet. 

BANDOLEER  (Mil.)  or  bandolier,  a large  leathern  belt, 
formerly  worn  over  the  right  shoulder  and  hanging  under 
the  left  arm,  to  carry  some  kind  of  warlike  weapon. — Ban- 
doliers were  also  wooden  cases  to  hold  the  charges  of 
powder,  of  which  each  musketeer  used  to  carry  twelve 
banging  on  his  belt. 

BANDO'ttE  (A/iw.)  bandusa,  an  ancient  stringed  instrument 
resembling  a lute. 

BA'NDROL  (MU.)  a little  flag  or  streamer,  particularly 
that  at  the  end  of  a flag. 

BA'NDROLLS  (AW.)  vide  Camp-Colours. 

BANDS  {Mil.)  train-bands , or  trained-bands,  i.  c.  particu- 
lar regiments  composed  of  the  citizens  of  London,  who 
used  to  be  trained  and  exercised  after  the  manner  of  the 
militia. 

Bands  nave  {Gun.)  the  bands  or  iron  hoops  that  bind  the 
nave  of  a gun-carriage  at  both  ends. 

Bands  (Mar.)  slips  of  canvass  strongly  sewed  across  a can- 
vass to  strengthen  it,  as  the  reef  bands,  Ac. 

Bands  of  a saddle  (Meek.)  two  flat  pieces  of  iron  nailed  on 
each  side  the  bows  of  the  saddle,  to  keep  its  form. 

BA'NDSUM  (Ant.)  signum  militare,  a banner  or4  standard 
of  the  general. 

BANDU'RA  ( Bot .)  a plant  of  Columbo,  the  root  of  which 
is  astringent.  Its  seeds  and  seed-vessels  resemble  those  of 
gentian.  It  is  the  Nepenthes  dislillatoria  of  Linnaeus. 
ftaii  Hist.  Plant. 

BA'NDY  (MechJ)  a crooked  club  or  stick  to  play  with. 

BANE  (£on>)  from  the  Saxon  liana,  a murderer ; the  author 
of  mischief  to  another.  Bract.  1.  % tract  8,  c.  1. 


BA'NE-BERRY  (Bot.)  the  Ac/tra  spicata  of  Linnsus. 

BA’NERET  (Her.)  bancrcttus , a knight  mude  in  the  field, 
whose  standard  was  converted  into  a banner,  which  lie 
could  display  in  the  king’s  army  as  barons  do.  They  are 
next  to  the  baron  in  dignity ; but  those  bancrets  who  have 
been  created  sub  vexiUis  regiis , in  aperto  hello,  Sfc.  take 
place  of  all  baronets.  Smith  de  Btpnb.  Anglican,  c.  IS. 

BA’NGLE- EARED  (Man.)  flap-eared,  un  imperfection  in 
the  sit  of  a horse’s  cars. 

BANGUE  (Bot.)  an  Indian  plant,  with  leaves  like  hemp,  of 
a heating  and  intoxicating  nature.  It  is  the  Acosta  of 
Ray,  and  the  Cannabis  Indtca  of  Linnaeus. 

BA'NIAN  (Archceol.)  vide  Bannians. 

Banian  days  (Mar.)  a cant  term  among  the  seamen  for 
days  on  whicn  no  meat  is  served  out  to  them. 

BA'NICA  (Bot.)  the  Pastinica  sylvestris  of  Linnaeus. 

BANFLIA  (But)  the  same  as  Vanilla. 

BA'NISHMENT  (Law)  from  ban  [vide  Ban ] signifies  quit- 
ting the  realm  in  consequence  of  some  offence.  It  is  of 
two  kinds,  namely,  voluntary,  i.  e.  upon  oath,  or  by  abju- 
ration ; and  compulsory,  i.  e.  by  transportation.  Staundf. 
Plac.  Caron . 1 17. 

BAXISTE'RIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  called  after  the 
Rev.  John  Banister,  of  Virginia,  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
search  after  plants.  Class  10  Dccandria , Order  3 Trigynia. 
Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — Cor.  pe- 
tals five. — Stau.  f laments  ten;  anthers  simple. — Pist. 
germs  three  ; styles  three;  stigmas  obtuse. — Pan.  capsules 
three ; seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  all  shrubs,  and  natives  of  hot 
climates,  particularly  of  America  and  Brazil. 

BANK  (Late)  was  formerly  taken  for  a bench  or  seat  of 
judgment,  as  Bank  le  Boy,  the  King's  Bench ; Bank  U 
Common  Pleas , the  Common  Pleas ; so  also  in  Latin  Battens 
Regis,  Sfc.  Cromp.  Just.  67,  91. — Days  in  bank,  stated  days 
of  appearance  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  each  of 
the  terms,  called,  in  Latin,  dies  in  banco.  They  are 
generally  at  the  distance  of  about  a week  from  each 
other. 

Bank  (Com.)  a public  office  for  keeping  and  circulating 
money,  to  be  employed  in  exchanges,  discounts,  govern- 
ment-loans, Ac.  of  which  description  is  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  established  by  charter  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  into  a corporate  body,  by  the  title  of  The 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England. — The 
word  bank  in  this  sense  owes  its  origin  to  the  Italian  banco, 
because  the  money-changers  of  this  nation,  who  were  the 
first  bankers,  used  to  sit  on  benches  in  their  courses  or 
exchanges. — Bank-note,  ox  bank-past-bill,  names  for  the  pa- 
per currency  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England : the  former 
payable  to  bearer  on  demand}  the  latter  to  order  seven  days 
after  sight. 

BA'XKEK  (Com.)  one  who  carries  on  the  trade  of  private 
banking. 

Banker  (Mar.)  a vessel  employed  in  the  cod  fishery  on  the 
bonks  of  Newfoundland. 

BA'NKING  (Com.)  that  particular  kind  of  trade  carried  on 
in  England,  which  consists  in  exchanging  and  receiving 
the  current  cash  of  individuals,  free  of  interest,  and  ne- 
gotiating with  it,  either  in  the  discount  of  bills  or  the 
advance  of  money  on  sufficient  securities.  This  is  one  of 
the  principal  branches  of  business  carried  on  by  the  Bar  k 
of  England,  and  the  peculiar  trade  of  private  bunkers. — 
Banking-House,  any  mercantile  house  which  carries  on  the 
banking-business,  in  distinction  from  the  Bank,  by  which 
is  understood  the  Bank  of  England. 

Banking  (Agric.)  the  making  of  banks  to  oppose  the  force 
of  the  &ca. 

BA'NKRUFT  (Com.)  a trader  who  fails,  or  breaks,  so  as  to 
be  unable  to  pay  his  debts.  It  is  compounded  of  bancutn, 
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the  bench,  and  rumpere,  to  break,  i.  e.  to  break  the  bench,  ]] 
because  the  bench  of  the  Italian  banker  or  money-changer  i 
is  said  to  have  been  broken,  by  way  of  infamy,  when  he 
foiled. 

BANKRUPTCY  (Cow.)  from  bankrupt , the  condition  of  a ' 
bankrupt,  or  becoming  a bankrupt. — Act  of  bankruptcy, 
any  act  such  as  that  of  secreting  oneself,  &c.  which  makes 
a man  legally  a bankrupt. — Commission  of  bankruptcy , n 
warrant  grunted  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  petition  of 
one  or  more  creditors,  against  any  trader  who  is  charged 
with  an  act  of  bankruptcy. 

BANKSEA  {Bat.)  a genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  the  discoverer,  Class  4 Tetrandria , Order  1 
Monoeynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Cor. 
one-petalled.— Stam.  filament*  none;  anthers  four.— 
Pist. germ  superior;  style  filiform;  stigma  acute. — Per. 
cajuule  ovate  or  globose ; seeds  two. 

Specses.  The  species  are  shrubs,  and  natives  of  New  Hol- 
land, as  Bnnksea  serrata , integrifolia , erictefalia , S[C. 

BANN  (Law)  vide  Ban. 

BANNAxIS  mola  (Archival.)  the  lord  of  the  manors  mill, 
where  his  tenants  were  obliged  to  grind  their  corn. — Ban - 
7i  a ha  /lamina,  rivers  whose  royalties  belong  to  particular 
lords  of  manors. 

BANNER  (Mil.)  a flag  or  standard  at  the  end  of  a lance. 
The  ordnance  flag  is  affixed  to  the  carriage  of  the  right- 
hand  gun  of  the  park.  The  banner  for  the  kettle-drums  * 
and  trumpets  in  the  horse  equipage  must  be  of  the  colour 
aud  facing  of  the  regiment,  that  of  the  kettle-drums  bear-  [ 
ing  in  the  centre  the  badge  of  the  regiment,  or  its  rank ; 
and  that  of  the  trumpets,  the  king's  cypher  and  crown.  Ac. 

Bass  hr  (Her.)  such  a flag  is  borne  as  a charge 
in  coats  of  arms,  and  when  open  and  flying  is 
called  " The  Banner  developed,"  as  “ The 
field  is  Jupiter , three  banners  developed,  in 
bend  Sol , which  are  said  to  have  been  the 
arms  of  the  kingdom  of  Baldachia. 

BANNERET  (Ant.)  vide  Baneret. 

BA'NNIANS  (Theol.)  a religious  sect  among  the  Indians, 
who  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  therefore 
abstain  from  the  flesh  of  all  animals,  wliom  they  carefully 
preserve. 

BANNI'MUS  (Archttol.)  the  first  word  in  the  sentence  of 
expulsion  of  any  member  from  the  University  of  Oxford, 
which  was  formerly  posted  up  in  some  public  place. 

BANNISTER  (Archit.)  vide  Ballister. 

BANNITUS  (Law)  an  outlaw. 

B'ANNOCK  (Coot.)  a sort  of  oaten  cake,  in  the  North  of 
England,  baked  in  the  embers  or  on  a hot  stone. 

B ANNUM  (Archttol.)  the  utmost  bounds  of  a manor  or  town. 

BAPTI'STERY  (Ear.)  cither  the  place  or  the  vessel  in 
which  persons  are  baptized. 

BANQUET  (Afsn.)  a part  of  the  branch  of  a bridle  under 
the  eye,  which  is  rounded  like  a small  rod,  and  joins  the  : 
extremities  of  a bit  to  the  branch. — Banquet-line,  an  ima- 
ginary line  drawn  along  the  banquet,  to  adjust  the  designed 
force  or  weakness  of  the  branch. 

BANQUETTE  (Fort.)  a small  foot-place,  in  form  of  a step, 
at  the  bottom  of  a parapet. 

BANTAM-COCK  ( Om .)  a species  of  the  Callus,  having 
the  shanks  feathered  and  long  feathers  behind. 

BA'OBAL  (Bod.)  an  African  fruit,  as  large  as  a lemon,  re- 
sembling a gourd,  grateful  to  the  taste,  a cooler  and 
uencher  of  thirst.  Prosper  Alp  Baobal  is  tlic  Adansonia 
igilata  of  Linnaeus. 

Baobai.  lapidium  (Min.)  a particular  stone  resembling  the 
fruit  in  form. 

BAPHIA  (/!»/.)  dye-houses. 

BA'PTjE  (Ant.)  1.  The  priests  of  Cotytto,  the  goddess  of 


lasciviousness,  so  called,  *xt  ru  damn,  i.e.  from  washing, 
because  bathing  was  a particular  rite  among  them. 

Juv.  sat.  2,  v.  91. 

Telia  tumid  enlvrrwit  Orgla  leda 
Ctcriyiam  hdiii  lUpia  tvuurt  Cutytto. 

2.  The  title  of  a play  of  Eupolis,  who  ridiculed  their 
effeminacy  and  licentiousness. 

BA' PTES  (Min.)  a soft  precious  stone,  of  a fragrant 

smell.  Plin.  I.  37,  c.  10. 

BA'PTISM  (Theol.)  ^irnriM,  from  fiarrtn,  to  wash;  a sa- 
crament of  the  Christian  church,  administered,  by  means  of 
water,  to  all  persons  previous  to  their  admission  into  the 
number  of  the  faithful.  It  is  performed  cither  by  immer- 
sion, i.e.  dipping,  or  by  sprinkling. 

I B.VPTIST  (BibL)  duxTifx,  one  who  performs  the  office  of 
baptizing,  an  epithet  applied,  by  way  of  distinction,  to 
John  the  Baptist. 

BAITISTE'RIUM  (Ant.)  a tub  of  wood  nr  stone,  used  in 
the  bath,  by  those  who  went  to  bathe.  P/in.  1.  2,  ep.  16. 

Baptisteii i um  (Fee)  the  baptistery  or  fount  used  iu  bap- 
tism. Sidon.  A /toil.  1.  2,  ep.  1. 

BAPTISTUM  (Bot.)  a species  of  wild  mustard,  so  called 
from  its  reddish  colour. 

BAR  (Mech.)  a long  piece  of  iron  or  wood,  which  serves  os 
a fastening  to  doors  and  windows,  and  also  os  an  inclosure. 
In  carriages  bars  arc  of  different  denominations,  as  cross- 
bars, shaft-bars,  &c. 

Bar  (Com.)  a solid  mass  of  metal,  os  gold,  silver,  or  iron, 
wrought  into  a shape  somewhat  resembling  a bar. 

Bar  (Mar.)  a rock  lying  before  the  harbour  in  such  a man- 
ner that  ships  cannot  sail  over  it  but  upon  the  flood. 

Baii  (Law)  is  taken  in  different  senses.  1.  The  place  parted 
off  by  a bar  or  railing,  where  serjeants  and  counsellors 
at  law  stand  to  plead,  on  one  side  of  which  stand  also 
prisoners  to  plead  to  the  indictment.  2.  The  profession 
of  a barrister:  “ To  be  called  to  the  barf  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted a member  of  the  profession  of  barristers.  3.  A sort 
of  plea,  or  such  a peremptory  exception  of  a defendant 
as  destroys  the  plaintiff’s  action.  Bars  are  of  different 
kinds,  namely — Pnpetual  bar,  which  for  ever  overthrow* 
the  action  of  the  plaintiff.  Temporary  bar,  which  is  good 
for  the  present. 

Ordinary  or  general  bar , or  bar  to  a common  intendment , 
usually  a bar  to  the  declaration  of  the  plaintiff. — Special 
bar , one  which  falls  out  on  some  special  circumstance  of 
the  fact. — Bar  at  large,  is  when  the  defendant  does  not 
traverse  the  plaintiff's  title  by  pleading,  nor  confess  nor 
avoid  it,  but  only  makes  to  himself  a title  in  his  bar. — • 
Bar  material,  a sort  of  special  bar,  which  is  a plea  in 
stay  of  the  plaintiff's  action  on  some  particular  matter,  as 
a descent  from  him  that  was  owner  of  the  land.  Kitch.  68, 
&c.  Arc. — Bar  fee,  a fee  of  twenty-pence  which  prisoners 
acquitted  of  felony  paid  to  the  gaoler. 

Bar  (Her.)  one  of  the  honourable  ordinaries,  consisting  of 
two  horizontal  lines  drawn  across  the  escutcheon,  os  in 
fig.  1.  The  Aar  differs  from  the  Jesse  in  three  particulars, 
namely,  that  it  occupies  a fifth  part  of  the  field  instead  of 
a third;  it  is  not  limited  to  any  pust  of  the  escutcheon,  and 
is  never  borne  single.  It  has  two  diminutives,  namely,  the 
closet  (fig.  2),  which  is  half  the  bar,  and  the  barrule  (fig.  3), 

ffcbft.  Fig.  9.  Fig .3.  Fig.  4. 


which  is  half  the  closet.  Of  the  closet  there  may  be  five 
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In  one  field;  but  the  bnrrulet  can  be  borne  only  in  coupler 
— Bars  gemelles  are  bo  called  when  they  stand  in  couples, 
as  in  fig.  ♦.  “ The  field  is  argent , a fesse  between  two 
bars,  gcmelles  gules,  by  the  name  of  Badlemere.’’ 

Bar  p/us.)  is  employed  to  divide  the  notes  into  equal  por- 
tions in  respect  to  their  duration,  (as  fig.  1.) — Double 
bar,  (fig.  2)  is  introduced  at  the  end  of  a strain,  or  a change 
in  the  measure  or  time. — Doited  bar,  (fig.  8)  signifies  thut 
the  preceding  and  following  strains  arc  to  be  repeated. — 
Half-dotted  bar , (fig.  *t)  shows  that  the  strain  is  on  the 
same  side  of  the  bar  with  the  dots. 


Fig.  I.  Fig.  i.  Kg.  3.  Fig.  *. 


Bar  (Man.)  a horse  is  said  “ To  fall  foul  of  the  bar  " who 
gets  himself  entangled  in  the  partition  bar  that  separates 
two  horses  in  the  stable. 

to  Bar  a vein  (Fet.)  to  tic  it  above  and  below,  after  the 
skin  has  been  opened,  and  then  strike  it  between  the  liga- 
tures. 

BAR-SHOT  (Mil.)  the  same  as  Slang-balls,  [vide  Ball"] 

BARALI’PTON  (Log.)  sin  indirect  mode  of  syllogisms,  or 
an  imperfect  syllogism,  consisting  of  two  universal*  and 
one  particular  affirmative  proposition,  us, 
b A Every  animal  is  endued  with  sense ; 

2 A Every  man  is  an  animal ; therefore 
l 1 pton  Something  endued  with  sense  is  man. 

BAR  ALLOTS  (Ecc.)  heretics  of  Bologna,  in  Italy,  who  had 
their  wives,  children,  and  every  thing  in  common.  From 
their  base  spirit  they  were  called  Obedientes.  Ferdin . Cor - 
duben  i.  de  8 exig.  annon. 

BAUA-MARE'KA  (Bot.)  a species  of  the  Dolieh os  of  Li  nn«us. 

BAKA'NGl  (Polit.)  P«f*» y**,  officers  in  the  Greek  empire, 
who  had  the  keys  of  the  city  in  charge  where  the  emperor 
resided.  This  word  is  of  English  extraction,  according  to 
Curupulates,  from  bar , to  fasten,  or  shut  close,  because 
their  office  was  to  keep  the  gates  locked;  and  they  were 
of  the  English  nation  to  whom  this  office  was  entrusted. 

BA'RAS  (Med.)  vide  Alphus. 

BARATHRUM  (Ant.)  ga.f  *£(••,  a deep  pit  into  which  con- 
demned persons  were  cast  headlong,  at  Athens.  It  was  a 
dark  and  noisome  hole,  having  sharp  spikes  at  the  top  and 
others  at  the  bottom,  to  pierce  such  os  were  cast  in.  Arts- 
toph . in  Plut.  act  2,  seen. ; Plut  in  Mar.t  Diomed.  de 
Art.  Gram. 

BA'RATOR  (Lata)  vide  Barrator. 

BAR  AT  RON  (Ant.)  games  in  Threspotia,  at  which 

the  strongest  obtained  the  victory.  Hesychiut. 

BA'UATUY  (Com.)  when  the  master  or  mariners  cheat  the 
owners  by  embezzling  their  goods  or  running  away  with 
the  vessel, 

BAR  ATT  A (Nat.)  a sort  of  balsam  brought  from  the  West 
Indies. 

BARA'TZ  (Polit.)  a Turkish  name  for  the  letters  patent 
granted  by  the  sultan  to  the  grand  patriarch,  the  bishops, 
&c.  for  the  exercise  of  their  clerical  functions. 

BARB  (Arcb.)  the  reflected  points  of  the  head  of  an  arrow. 

Bard  (Bot.)  */*•#<,  glochia,  a straight  process  armed  with 
several  teeth  pointing  backwards  Tike  the  sting  of  a bee. 
Jt  is  one  sort  of  pubescence  in  plants,  in  distinction  from 
the  Hook,  hamusy  which  is  not  bent. 

Barb  (Zool.)  a horse  of  the  Barb  Ary  breed,  much  esteemed 
for  its  swiftness.  Barbs  are  so  much  valued  by  the  own- 
ers in  Barbary,  that  they  preserve  their  genealogies  with 
os  much  care  us  the  nobility  do  of  their  families  in  Europe. 
They  are  said  to  be  able  to  outstrip  an  ostrich  in  the  race, 
and  some  will  fetch  as  high  a price  os  200  or  300  pounds 
sterling. 


to  Barb  a lobster  (Coot.)  to  cut  it  up. 

BA'RBA  (Bot.)  the  beard,  (vide  Beard] — Barba -Capra,  the 
Spiraea  Aruncus  and  Vlmaria  of  Linmeus. — Barba  tlirci , 
the  Tragopogon  of  Linmcua. — Barba  Joins,  the  Anthullis 
barba  Jovu,  the  Eienus  Creticat  and  the  Psorella , of  Lin- 
naeus. 

BA'RBACAN  (ArcJueol.)  vide  Barbican. 

BAKBA'DOES  {Bot.)  or  Bastard  Cedar,  the  Cedrela  of 
Linnaeus. — Barbadoes  Cherry,  the  Malpighia  of  Linnsus. 
— Barbadoes  Gooseberry,  the  Cactus  Prresba  of  Linmrus. 
— Barbadoes  Wild  Olive,  the  Bontia  of  Linmrus. 

BA'RBARA  (Log.)  an  arbitrary  name  for  the  first  mode  of 
the  first  figures  of  sylogtsuis,  consisting  of  three  universal 
propositions,  as — • 

b A r All  animals  are  endued  with  sense. 
b A AH  men  are  animals ; ergo, 
r A All  men  are  endutd  with  sense. 

BARB.VREA  (Bot.)  a species  of  the  Erysimum  and  Sisym- 
brium of  Linmrus. 

BA'RBA R1SM  (Gram.)  fiafBmftrpit  from  to  speak 

a strange  tongue ; a barbarous  kind  of  speech,  used  only 
by  the  rude  and  unlettered. 

BAKBARO'SSA  (Med.)  mercurial  medicine. 

BA'RBA  RUM  (Med.)  a plaster  for  green  wounds.  Scrib. 
Larg. 

BA'RBA  RY  Falcons  (Falc.)  a kind  of  hawks  commonly  taken 
in  Barbary,  which  are  less  than  the  tiercel ; they  are  gentle, 
but  very  bold ; arc  plumed  with  red  under  the  wings,  and 
armed  with  long  talons  and  stretchers. 

BAR  BE  (Mil.)  the  armour  of  the  horses  of  the  ancient 
knights  and  soldiers,  which  covered  the  neck,  breast,  and 


crupper. 

Baruk  (Fort.)  or,  to  Jire  en  bnrbe  ,*  to  discharge  a cannon 
over  the  breast-work  instead  of  putting  it  through  tht 
loop-holes. 

Baruk  Ilobert  (Cook.)  a particular  way  of  dressing  hogs’ ears. 

BA'RHEL)  (A/rcA.)  bearded  like  a fish-hook,  set  with  barbs. 

Barbed  (Her.)  I.  An  epithet  for  the  full-blown  rose,  pro- 
vided with  its  barbs,  or  green  leaves,  which  appear  on  the 
outside.  2.  For  the  arrow,  whose  bead  is  pointed  and 
jagged.  3.  Barbed  and  Crested , an  epithet  for  the  cock, 
wattled  and  crested,  particularly  if  of  a different  tincture. 

Barbed  (Bot.)  furnished  with  a barb,  or  glochis. 

Barbee  (Her.)  or  barbed , as  croix  barber,  a 
cross,  the  extremities  of  which  are  like  a 
barbed  fish-hook. 

BARBEL  (Ich.)  the  Cuprinus  Barbus , a fish 
of  the  carp  kind,  which  lies  in  holes  near 
the  banks  and  feeds  on  testaceous  animals, 
worms,  lesser  fish,  nnd  carcases.  It  is  so 


very  tame  as  lo  be  often  taken  by  the  hand,  gTows  fast,  ami 
is  long  lived.  It  hat  the  name  of  Barbel  from  the  beards 
or  wattles  under  it*  nose. 

BARBELICOT/E  (Fee.)  an  abominable  sect  of  heretics 
mentioned  by  Thcodorct. 

BA'RBER  Chirurgeons  (Her.)  were  incorporated  by  king 
Edward  IV.,  but  the  barbers  were  separated 
from  the  surgeons  by  18  Geo.  2,  c.  15.  Their  f 
arms  are,  “ A 8u  George’s  cross;  gules 
thereon  a lion  passant ; guruant  or  quarterly  ; 
the  first  and  fourth  a chevron  between  three 
fleams  ; the  second  and  third  per  pale  argent 
and  vert,  a rose,  gules  crowned,  and  seeded 
or. 

BA'llBERRY  (Bot.)  a tart  berry,  the  fruit  of  the  barberry- 
tree. — Barberry-tree , the  Barberis  of  Linnaeus,  a prickly 
shrub,  bearing  a tart  fruit. 

BARBES(rrf.)  or  barbfest  a disease  in  horses  and  black 
cattle,  when  they  have  two  small  excrescences  under  the- 
tongue. 
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BA’RBET  (Zool.)  a species  of  Cams  Jamiliaris , with  ft  tail 
truncate,  the  hair  long  and  coarse. 

Barret  (Ora.)  the  Bucco  of  Linnaus,  a bird,  living  chiefly 
in  warm  countries,  which  is  almost  covered  with  bristles, 
and  is  very  stupid. 

BA'RBICAN  (Archerol.)  Barbican  um,  a watch-tower  of  a 
fortress,  or  any  outwork  to  a great  building. 

BA'RBICANAGE  ( Archaol .)  money  given  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a fortress  or  watch-tower. 

BA'RBITON  (Ant.)  a musical  instrument  of  three 

or  more  strings,  of  which  Horace  makes  Anacreon  to  be 
the  inventor.  Poll.  Onom.  1.  4,  c.  9. 

BARBO'TA  (Ich.)  the  barbut,  a small  river  fish,  the  liver 
of  which  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  delicacy. 

B ATI  BO  TINE  (Bot.)  a grain,  otherwise  called  wormseed. 

BARCA'LAO  (Com.)  a kind  of  cod  on  the  coast  of  Chili. 

BARCALfVNGA  {Mar.)  a large  Spanish  coasting  vessel. 

BARCA'RI  A (Archteol.)  a shecpcote,  or  sheepwalk.  M.  S. 
Placit.  Ed.  3. 

BARCAROLLES  (Mus.)  Italian  for  songs  composed  by  the 
Venetian  Gondoliers. 

BARD  (Archteol.)  Bardin , a sort  of  poets  among  the  Gauls, 
whose  business  it  was  to  set  forth  the  deeds  of  their  heroes 
and  great  men.  Ammian.  Mar  cell.  1.  15,  c.  9 ; Baling,  dc 
’I'heat.  I.  2,  c.  $9. 

BARDA'NA  (Bot.)  the  Arctium  Lappa  of  Lintweus. 

BAUDE  (Man.)  French  for  a long  saddle  for  an  ass  or  mule, 
made  only  of  coarse  canvass  stuffed  with  flocks. — Javelin 
dc  Bnrde , a barbed  javelin  for  a horseman. 

BARD  EE'S  (Peau  (Com.)  French  for  a measure  used  in  the 
making  of  saltpetre,  containing  three  half- hogsheads  of 
water,  which  are  poured  into  tubs  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
fining it. 

BARDE'LLE  (Man.)  bordello , the  quilted  or  canvass  saddle 
with  which  colts  are  backed. 

BAUDE'SENISTS  (Ecc.)  the  heretical  followers  of  one 
Bar  desenes,  who  maintained  the  Valentinian  heresy.  Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccles.  I.  4,  c.  ult. ; S.  Epiphan.  de  Hctr.  c.  56 ; St. 
August,  de  liter,  c.  35;  Hieron . in  Cat.  c.  33;  Baron. 
AnnaL  Ann.  175;  Tillem . Bibiiotk.  dcs  Aut  Eccl.  des 
3 prem.  sicc. 

BAUDS  (Coot.)  thin  broad  slices  of  bacon,  with  which 
canons,  pullets,  8tc.  are  covered,  in  order  to  be  roasted, 
baked,  &c. 

B.VRD-WOOL  (Coat.)  when  the  head  and  neck  is  cut  off 
from  the  fleece,  [vide  To  Clack ] 

BA'RE-PUMP  (Afar.)  a pump  for  drawing  liquor  out  of  a 
cask. — Bare-poles,  an  epithet  for  any  ship  lying  to  without 
any  sails  set.  A ship  is  said  to  be  under  bare-poles,  when 
having  no  sails  set  out  at  sea. 

BA'RGAIN  (Cowt.)  a contract  in  buying  and  selling. 

Bahrain  and  sale  (Law)  a real  contract  upon  a valuable 
consideration  for  passing  lands,  tenements,  See.  2 Inst. 
672. 

BARGE  (Afar.)  from  barca ; a very  large  boat  used  on 
rivers,  either  for  pleasure  and  state,  as  the  royal  barge,  &c. 
or  for  trade,  as  the  coal  barge,  &c. 

Barge  couples  (Arch.)  a beam  or  piece  of  wood  mortised 
into  another  to  strengthen  the  building. — Barge-course , 
part  of  the  tiling  of  a house  that  projects  over  the  prin- 
cipal rafter  when  there  is  a gable  or  a gerkin  head. 

BAR-GEMEfL  (Her.)  from  the  Latin  Gemelli , twins;  a 
double  bar,  or  two  bars  placed  near  each  other,  [vide 
Bari 

ILVRGH-M  ASTER  (Min.)  from  the  Teutonic  berge , a mine  ; 
a master  of  the  mines. — Bargh-motc,  a court  held  concern- 
ing the  mines. 

BARI'LLAR  ( Polit .)  French  for  an  officer  who  was  formerly 
employed  among  the  gallies,  to  superintend  the  distribution 
of  bread  and  water. 
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BARI'LLET  (A/crA.)  French  for  the  barrel  of  a watch ; also 
for  the  funnel  of  a sucking-pump. 

BA'RING  tj  trees  (Husband.)  laying  the  roots  bare  in  the 
winter  season,  that  they  may  receive  the  snow  water. 

BAR1PPCNI  (Mus.)  a name  among  the  Greeks  for  low 
sounds  in  general. 

BARITO'NO  ( Mus.)  from  £*f*r»*,  gravitnnus,  a low  pitch 
of  the  voice,  between  bass  and  tenor.— Jlartiono  clip,  the 
F cliff,  so  called  because  it  was  suited  to  the  baritono 
voice. 

BA'RLUM  (Min.)  a metal  of  barytes,  produced  by  its  che- 
mical decomposition. 

BARK  (Bot.)  the  skin  or  covering  of  a ligneous  plant,  con- 
sisting of  three  parts,  namely — 1,  The  cuticle,  or  Epi- 
dermis. 2.  The  outer  bark,  Cortex.  3.  The  inner  bark, 
Liber. 

Bark  (Med.)  Cortex,  a name  given  by  way  of  eminence  to 
the  Peruvian  or  Jesuits  bark,  which  is  of  such  well-known 
efficacy. 

Bark  binding  (Hort.)  a distemper  in  trees  cured  by  slitting 
the  bark. — Baric  galling,  when  trees  are  galled  by  being 
bound  to  stakes. 

Bark  (Com.)  a stuff  manufactured  in  the  East  Indies  with 
bark,  which  is  spun  like  hemp. 

Bark  (Afar.)  in  trench  barque , from  the  Latin  barca  ; any 
small  ship,  but  particularly  one  carrying  three  masts. — 
Armed  bark,  a fireship  filled  with  soldiers  for  attacking  bat- 
teries, &c. — Long  bark , one  that  has  no  deck,  and  is  built 
like  a sloop. — Hater  bark,  a small  kind  of  vessel  for  carry- 
ing fresh  water  in  Holland. 

BA'RKARY  (Archteol.)  a tan-house,  or  place  to  keep  bark  in. 

BA'RKING  of  trees  (Husband.)  peeling  the  bark  off  the 
trees,  which  must  be  done  in  the  month  of  May,  because 
at  that  time  the  sap  parts  the  bark  from  the  wood. 

BARLF/RIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants  so  called  by  Plunder, 
after  the  Rev.  J.  Barrclicr,  a Dominican  botanist,  and  M.  D. 
of  Paris,  Class  14  Didynamia,  Order  2 Angiospermia. 
Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  four-parted. — Cor. 
m on  ope  talons. — St  am. filaments  four;  anthers , the  upper 
oblong,  the  lower  withered. — Pist.  germ  ovate ; style 
filiform  ; stigma  bifid.— Per.  capsule  acute ; seeds  two. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  and  natives  of 
America  or  India. 

BARLEY  (/Igric.)  a sort  of  corn  or  grain  botanically  named 
Hordeum,  which  is  sown  in  March,  April,  and  May,  suc- 
ceeds best  in  light  dry  soils,  and  is  ripe  when  the  red  roan, 
as  it  is  called,  i»  off  The  sorts  of  barley  most  used  in 
agriculture  are,  the  Common  Spring  Barley,  the  Sprat,  or 
Battle-dore  Barley,  Common,  or  Long-eared  Barley,  &c. 
— Barley-move,  the  place  where  reaped  barley  it  laid  up.— 
Pearl-barley,  barley  stripped  of  its  first  coat,  and  sold  at 
Paris  by  the  druggists,  to  be  used  as  a diet  drink. 

BARLEY-CORN  (Anth.)  the  smallest  measure  in  England, 
equal  to  one-third  of  an  inch. 

BA'RLEY-BIKD  (Orn.)  the  siskin;  so  called  in  Essex  be- 
cause it  goes  there  in  barley  seed  time. 

BA'RLEY-WATER  (Med.)  a decoction  of  pearl-barley, 
which,  for  its  lubricity  and  cooling  quality,  is  much  used  in 
slow  fevers. 

BARM  (A«/.)  Yeast;  the  head  or  working  out  of  beer, 
which  is  used  as  a ferment  to  lighten  bread. 

BA'RNABITES  (Ear.)  an  order  of  regular  priests,  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Paul. 

BARNACLE  (Cor.)  the  Lenat  balonus  of  Linmcttt,  a spe- 
cies of  shell-fish  which  sticlcs  to  the  bottom  of  ships,  rocks, 
&c.  The  tentacula  from  this  animal  are  feathered,  for 
which  reason  the  origin  of  the  Bernacie-goose  is  ascribed, 
os  we  learn  from  Gerard,  in  his  Herbal,  p.  1587,  &c. 

Barnacle  Goose  (Or.)  or  Bernade,  a large  water-fowl, 
called  by  the  Scotch  a cleg  goose,  has  a flat  broad  bill,  with 
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a hooked  pointf  the  forepart  of  its  head  white,  and  the  rest 

of  its  body  mostly  black.  It  is  the  Anus  erythropus  of  Linnams' 

BA'RNACLES  (Pet.)  from  the  Saxon  bearan,  to  carry,  or 
hold  up,  and  necco , the  neck ; irons  put  on  the  noses  of 
hones,  to  make  them  stand  still. 

BAUNADE'SIA  ( Bot .)  a genus  of  plants  named  after  Bar- 
nades,  a Spanish  botanist,  Class  19  Syngcnesia,  Order  1 
Polygamic  /Equalis. 

Generic  Characters . Cat.  common  somewhat  ventricose. 
—Cob.  compound  rayed. — Stax,  filaments  five;  anther 
cylindricv — Fist,  germ  ovate ; style  filiform ; stigma  bifid. 
— Per.  none ; seeds  vety  many ; recejttacle  Hat. 

Species.  The  only  species  is,  the—  Bamadesia  spinosa , a i 
shrub,  native  of  America.  Linn.  Spec.  Plant . 

BARO'CO  (Log.)  a technical  term  for  the  fourth  mode  of  I 
the  second  figure  of  syllogisms,  containing  an  universal 
affirmative  and  two  particular  negative  propositions,  as — 
b A All  believers  will  be  saved. 
rOe  Some  men  will  not  be  saved  ; ergo, 
c O Some  men  are  not  believers. 

BATIOLITE  (Min.)  the  Barytes  Witheringii  of  Linnsus,  a 
stone  of  the  Ponderous  Order,  called  also  the  Carbonite 
of  Barytes. 

BAROMETER  ( Pneum .)  from  heavy,  and  plrpm,  to 

measure;  an  instrument  for  weighing  the  gravity  of  the  air, 
invented  by  Torricelli.  Barometers  are  variously  named, 
according  to  their  construction,  as  horizontal,  portable , 
wheel,  and  reduced  barometer,  [vide  Pneumatics) 

BA 'RON  (Law)  in  Latin  baro,  from  i.  e.  having 

weight  or  influence;  a degree  of  nobility  next  to  a vis- 
count. Barons  arc  of  different  kinds,  as — Barons  major , 
or  by  writ , those  who  were  summoned  by  writ  in  the  reign 
of  king  John  to  attend  Parliament,  now  termed  Barons  by 
prescription,  for  that  he  and  his  ancestors  have  continued 
barons  beyond  the  memory  of  man. — Borons  by  letters 
patent,  or  by  creation,  those  who  were  made  barons  by  the 
king's  letters  patent,  whose  posterity  are  now  called  Lords 
of  Parliament.— Barons  by  tenure , those  who  are  barons  by 
virtue  of  the  barony  annexed  to  their  lands  or  office,  as  in 
the  case  of  some  ancient  barons  and  bishops. — Barons  by 
Office,  as  the  barons  of  Exchequer,  of  the  Cinaue  Ports, 
Ac.— Bract.  1.1;  GlanviL  c.  8,  Ac. ; Cambd.  Brit.  p.  109; 
2 Inst . 48,  &c.;  SctdenU  Titles  of  Honour , 1.  4,  c.  13. — 
Court  Baron,  [vide  Court]— Baron  and  femme,  husband 
and  wife,  because  baro  in  law,  signified  a husband. 

Baron  and  femme  (Her.)  in  blazoning,  when  the  arms  of  a 
man  and  his  wife  are  marshalled  together  side  by  side. 

BA'RONS’  coronet  (Her.)  on  a gold  circle,  six 
pearls,  which  were  assigned  to  barons  by  King 
Charles  the  Second  after  the  restoration. 

Previously  to  this  time,  the  barons  wore  scar- 
let caps,  turned  up  with  ermine,  and  on  the 
top  a tassel  of  gold.  The  pearls  on  the  coro- 
net, though  called  pearls,  are  always  made  of  silver. 

BA'RONAGE  (Law)  a tax  to  be  raised  for  the  kings  use 
out  of  the  precincts  of  baronies. 

BA  ROWES  (Lot.)  small  worms. 

BA'RONET  (Her.)  the  lowest  degree  of  honour,  hereditary, 
created  by  letters  putent,  and  founded  bjr  James  I.  in  1804. 
A baronet  takes  precedence  of  all  knights  except  Ban- 
nerets.— Baronets*  mark,  the  arms  of  the 
Ih’ovince  of  Ulster,  viz.  argent , a hand 
gules,  in  a canton,  or  in  escutcheon,  are 
borne  by  every  baronet,  as  in  the  annexed 
example.  “ He  beareth,  or,  between  two 
chevronels,  three  trefoils,  slipped,  sable/’ 

These  are  the  arms  of  the  A buy  family. 

BA'RONY  (Low)  baronia , from  baro ; the  honour  and  ter- 
ritory which  gives  titles  to  a Boron,  including  the  fees  and 
lands  of  Lords,  both  temporal  and  spiritual. 


BARONY'CIIIA  (Bot.)  the  Asplcnium  and  Ruia  murania 
of  Linnsug. 

BAROQUE  (Mus.)  an  epithet  applied  to  a composition 
where  the  harmony  is  false  and  overcharged. 

BA'ROS  (Med.)  from  heavy;  an  epithet  expressing 
an  uneasy  weight  in  any  part. 

BAROSCOPE  (Nat.)  from  heavy,  and  c**ri»,  to 

view ; a sort  of  barometer. 

BAROSSErLENITE  (Min.)  the  Barytes  vulgaris  of  Lin- 
naeus; a stone,  otherwise  called  the  Sulphate  of  Baryte*. 
— Compact  Barosselenite,  the  Barytes  compact  a of  Lin- 
naeus. 

BA  ROTE  (Min.)  a name  for  the  Barytes. 

BARR  (Her.)  vide  Bar. 

BA'RR  A (Com.)  a Portuguese  measure,  equal  to  the  Eng- 
lish ell. 

BA'RR  AC  AN  (Com.)  a French  woollen  stuff  resembling 
the  English  barrage. 

BA'RRACKS  (Mil.)  from  the  Spanish  baracca,  a small 
cabin  ; the  places  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  both 
men  and  horses  in  the  English  army.  Formerly  those  used 
by  the  cavalry  were  so  called,  in  distinction  from  the  huts 
built  for  the  use  of  the  infantry. — Barrack  allowance,  a 
specific  allowance  of  bread,  beer,  and  coals,  Ac.  to  the 
regiments  stationed  in  barracks.  — Barrack-guard , the 
name  given  to  the  principal  guard  of  a regiment  that  is  in 
barracks. — Barrack  Master-General,  a staff  officer  that  is 
at  the  head  of  the  barrack  department. 

BA'RKAGE  (Coro.)  a linen,  interwoven  with  worsted 
flower*  in  Normandy. 

BA'RRAS  (Chcm.)  u substance,  consisting  of  rosin  and  oil, 
which  exudes  from  the  wounds  of  fir-trees  in  winter. 

BA'RR  ASTER  (Late)  Barrister. 

B.VURATOR  (Law)  from  the  French  Barratcur , a de- 
ceiver ; a common  mover  of  suits  and  quarrels,  either  in 
courts  or  elsewhere. 

BA'RR  A TRY  (Com.)  vide  Baratry. 

BA'RR  EL  (Cow.)  1.  A cask  or  vessel  for  holding  liquor, 
viz.  31  £ gallons  of  wine,  Ac.;  32  gallons  of  ale,  and  38 
gallons  of  beer.  2.  A cask  for  other  commodities  of 
different  measures. 

Barrel  o/*  the  car  (Anal.)  tympanum,  otherwise  called  the 
Drum,  is  the  cavity  in  which  are  lodged  the  bones  of  the 
ear. 

Barull  of  a watch  (Meek.)  the  cylinder  about  which  the 
spring  is  wrapped. 

Barrels  (Mu)  are  of  different  kinds,  as — Fire-barrels, 
that  arc  filled  with  combustibles,  grenades,  handspikes,  Ac. 
— Budgc-barrcls,  that  ore  made  in  the  form  of  half  powder 
barrels,  having  at  one  end  a leathern  bag  with  brass  nails. 
— Water-tight  barrels,  such  as  have  six  copper  hoops, 
without  any  hazle  hoops.— Barrels  of  earth,  a sort  of  half 
hogsheads  filled  with  earth,  which  are  used  as  breastworks 
for  covering  the  soldiery. 

BARREN  Signs  ( Astral. ) the  signs,  Gemini,  Leo,  and  Virgo  ; 
so  called  because  when  the  question  is  asked,  whether 
any  particular  person  shall  have  children  or  not ; if  one 
of  those  signs  be  on  the  cusp,  or  first  point  of  the  first 
house,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  person  inquiring 
shall  have  none. 

BAKRE'RIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  named  after  Barrere, 
a Professor  of  Perpignan,  Class  19  Syngenesia,  Order  1 
Monogynta. 

Generic  Characters . Cal,  perianth  one-leaved.  — Con. 
one-petalled. — Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  erect.— 
Pi st. germ  roundish  ; style  short;  stigma  trifid. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs  and  natives  of  Guiana. 

BA'RR ETOR  (Law)  vide  Barrator. 

BA'RRETRY  (Coro.)  vide  Baratry . 

BARllICA’DE  (Mil.)  or  barricado , in  French  barricade , in 
2r 
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Spanish  barricada,  from  fuirre,  a spar ; is  a fence  hastily  I 
raised  with  stakes,  earth,  Ac.  to  protect  an  army  from  a 
sadden  assault. 

Barricade  (Mar.)  a strong  wooden  rail,  supported  by 
stauncheons,  extending  across  the  foremost  part  of  the 

3uarter-deck,  employed  with  a netting  as  a defence  against 
le  grape-shot. 

BA'RKIERS  (Fori.)  in  French  barrihes,  a kind  of  fence, 
composed  of  great  stakes,  planted  ten  feet  from  one 
anotner,  and  erected  to  defend  the  entrance  of  a passage, 
Sec. — Barrier  towns,  fortified  places  on  the  frontiers  of  any 
country,  as  were  formerly  Ypres,  Tournay,  Mons,  Namur, 
Ac.  in  Flanders. 

Barriers  (Mil.)  barr&ret , or  jeu  de  barres , a martial  exer- 
cise of  men  fighting  with  swords  within  bars  or  rails,  sepa- 
rating them  from  the  spectators. 

BARRINGTON  I A (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants;  named  by 
Forster  after  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  Class  16  Mona - 
dclphia , Order  7 Polyandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  two-leaved.  — Con. 
petals  four;  nectary  conic. — St  AM.  jUaments  very  many ; 
anthers  small. — PisT.gww  inferior ; style  filiform  ; stigma 
simple.— Pbr.  drupe  large  ; seed  nut  long. 

Speties,  The  only  species  is  the  Barriugtonia  speciosa, 
Butonica  speciosa,  Commertonia , seu  Mammea  Asiatica, 
Ac.  Laurel-leaved  Barringtonia,  a tree,  native  of  the 
East  Indies. 

BA'RRISTER  (Z>w)a  counselloradmitted  to  plead  at  thebar. 

. — Outer  hamster  is  one  who  pleads  ouster,  or  without  the  \ 
bar. — Inner  barrister ,a  serjeant  or  king's  counsel  who  pleads 
within  the  bar. — location  barrister,  a counsellor  newly 
called  to  the  bar,  who  is  obliged  to  attend  for  the  six  or 
four  next  long  vacations  the  exercise  of  the  house. 
BAiUlOW  (Archeeol.)  a large  hillock  or  mount  raised  in 
many  parts  of  England,  supposed  to  be  the  tumuli  of  the 
Romans  for  their  dead. 

Barrow  hog  (Husband.)  a boar-hog  that  has  been  cut. 
BA'RRULET  (Her.)  a diminutive  of  bar;  the  fourth  part 
of  a bar  and  twentieth  of  the  field,  [vide  Bar ] 
BA'RRULY  (Her.)  vide  Barry. 

BA'RRY  (Her.)  or  bartvays , from  bar,  a field,  divided  by 
horizontal  lines  into  four  or  more  parts.  Tho  number  of 
divisions,  which  must  always  be  specified,  os  in  fig.  1. 


fig.  1.  Fig.  *.  Fig.  3. 


“ Barry  of  eight,  or  and  azure,  name  Constable." — Ba rry,  \ 
Bendy,  is  when  the  lines  run  from  dexter  chief  to  sinister 
base,  Ac.  interchangeably  varying  their  tinctures,  as  in 
fig.  2 ; likewise — Barry  pily,  is  another  particular  man- 
ner of  dividing  the  field  into  six  or  more  pieces,  as  in 
fig.  S. 

BARS  (Afw.)  vide  Bar. 

Bars  ( Archaol .)  slender  pieces  of  wood  or  iron,  affixed  at 
certain  distances,  to  make  fast  and  secure. 

Bars  hatch  (Mar.)  bars  which  lock  over  the  hatches. — 
Capstan  bars,  those  which  are  fitted  to  the  drum  head  of 
the  capstan. 

Bars  (Mam.)  or  binders.  I.  Those  portions  of  the  hoof  of  a 
horse  that  form  the  arches,  situated  between  the  heels  and 
the  frog.  2.  The  fleshy  row  that  runs  across  the  upper  part 
of  the  mouth,  and  reaches  almost  to  the  palate. 

BA'RTER  (Arilh.)  from  the  Italian  barratare.  1.  Ex- 
changing  one  commodity  for  another.  2.  The  rule  by 


BAS 

which  the  proportionate  value  of  the  commodities  is  found. 

Luc.  de  Borg. 

BA'RTON  (Law)  or  Berton,  the  demesne  lands  of  a manor; 
a farm  distinct  from  the  mansion. 

BARTONA'RII  (Law)  husbandmen  who  held  bartons  at 
the  will  of  the  lord. 

BARTRA'MIA  (Bot.)  a species  of  the  Triumfetta  of  Lin- 
meua. 

BA'RTSIA  (Bat.)  a genus  of  plants,  named  after  Linnarus’ 
unfortunate  friend,  John  Bartsch,  MD.  Class  14  Didy - 
namia,  Order  2 Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character*.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  — Cor. 
monopetalous. — Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  oblong. 
— Pist.  germ  ovate;  style  filiform ; stigma  obtuse. — Per. 
capsule  ovate  ; seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as — Bartsia 
coccinea , Pedicularis,  seu  Crista  galli,  Ac.  seu  Hormi - 
nunt,  Ac.  Red  Bartsia,  native  of  Virginia. — Bartsia 
pallida Jbltis  alternis,  Ac.  seu Jbhis  lanceofatis,  Ac.  Pale- 
flowered  Bartsia,  native  of  Siberia. — Bartsia  alpina  Jo- 
liis  appof.it is,  Ac.  Staehelinia  foliis , Ac.  Staehmnia  al- 
pina, Euphrasia  caule , Ac.  Euphrasia  rubra,  Ac.  Cha- 
mtrdry  vulgarc,  Ac.  Clinopodium  alpinum,  Ac.  Teucrhtm 
alpinum , Crattrogonon,  scu  Pedicularis,  Alpine  Bartsia, 
native  of  Britain  ; but  the — Bartsia  viscosa,  Euphrasia 
latifolia,  seu  Alcctorophos , Ac.  Viscid  Bartsia,  or  Yellow 
Marsh  Eyebright,  native  of  Britain,  is  an  annual.  Ran 
Hist.  Plant. 

BARU'LES  (Ece.)  a sect  of  heretics,  who  held  that  our 
Saviour  had  only  a phantom  of  a body.  Hander.  Httr.  149. 

BA'RUTH  (Com.)  an  Indian  measure,  equal  to  54  or  58 
pounds,  of  pepper. 

BARUPIXE  tiU's  (Corn.)  silks  manufactured  in  Persia. 

BARYOCCATON  (Bot.)  the  Stramonium  of  Linnicus. 

BARYPHO'NIA  (Med.)  from  difficult,  and 

voice ; a difficulty  of  speech. 

DARYPI'CRON  (&»<.)  vide  Absinthium. 

BARYPY'CNI  (Mus.)  /SafwnwM,  a name  among  the  Greeks 
for  five  of  their  eight  sounds,  or  principal  chords,  namely, 
the  hypale-hypaton , the  hypate-meson , the  mese,  the  para- 
BiMf,  and  the  nets  diazeugmenon.  Euclid.  Introd.  Harmon. 

I BARYTES  (Afin.)  a genus  of  the  Terra  ponderous. 

Generic  Characters.  Ponderous,  parasitic,  very  brittle, 
entirely  soluble  in  boiling  sulphuric  acid. 

Species.  The  species  art*  — Barytes  Withering**,  Baro- 
lite,  or  Carbonate  of  Barytes. — Barytes  lametlosa , Car- 
bonate of  Barytes.  — Barytes  terrestris  Baroselcnite , 
Ponderous  Earth- cawk.  Earthy  sulphate  of  Barytes. — 
Barytes  compact  a.  Compact  Baroselcnite,  Heavy  Spar, 
or  Sulphate  of  Barytes. — Barytes  bononiensis , Muria- 
phosphurea,  seu  Gypsum  spathosum,  Bononicn,  or  Bo- 
logna-stone.— Barytes  lamellata,  Lamdlated  heavy  Spar. 
— Barytes  vulgaris , Chrystallized  Sulphate  of  Barytes, 
Baroselcnite,  Sulphate  of  Barytes,  Common  ponderous 
Spur,  or  Cawk. 

BAS-CHEVALIE'RS  (Her.)  inferior  knights  by  a bare 
tenure  of  military  fee,  in  distinction  from  bannerets. 
BASA'AL  ( Bot.)  an  Indian  tree:  a decoction  from  the  leaves 
of  which  is  used  os  a gargle.  Rati  Hist.  Plant. 
BASAfLTES  (Min.)  Basalt,  a genus  of  earths  of  the  Ar- 
gillaceous order. 

Generic  Characters.  Consisting  of  more  silica  and  lew 
alumina  and  oxyde  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  oxyde  of 
manganese  and  soda;  opakc,  and  breaking  into  indeter- 
minate fragments. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are — Basalt es  columnaris , 
Figurate  trap,  Basalt. — Basalt  cs  Trapezum,  seu  sax  urn 
impalpabde.  Trap,  consisting  of  the  three  varieties— 

i 1.  Toadstonc  ; 2.  Rowley  ragg;  S.  Whin-stone. 
BASA'RACO  (Com.)  a small  Indian  coin. 
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BASCA'NIA  (Ant.)  little  trifles  thst  smiths  were  || 

wont  to  hang  at  their  shop-windows  as  amulets  and  charms. 

BA'SE,  or  basts,  in  Greek  far*,  from  to  go;  signifies 
that  on  which  one  treads,  that  is,  the  lowermost  part  or 
foundation  of  any  body. 

Base  ( Archil .)  the  foot  of  a pillar,  by  which  it  is  sustained, 
or  that  part  that  is  under  the  body,  or  lies  upon  the  pe- 
destal, or  zocle,  when  there  is  any,  [vide  Architecture] 
—Hate  of  a room , the  lower  projecting  part,  which  consists 
of  a plinth,  and  one  or  nioru  mouldings,  called  base- 
mouldings . 

Base  of  a solid  figure  (Math.)  is  its  lowermost  plain  side,  or 
that  on  which  it  stands ; and  if  the  solid  has  two  opposite 
parallel  plain  sides,  and  one  of  them  is  the  base,  then  the 
other  is  also  called  the  base. — Base  of  a triangle,  or  any 
other  plain  figure,  is  usually  that  which  lies  the  lowest; 
but  any  side  may  be  the  base,  according  to  the  position  in 
which  it  may  be  conceived  to  be  lying,  or  standing. 

Base  (Fort.)  the  external  side  of  the  polygon  in  the  ima- 
ginary line  which  is  drawn  from  the  flanked  angle  of  a 
bastion  to  the  angle  opposite  to  it. — Bate  also  signifies  the 
level  line  on  which  any  work  stands  that  is  even  with  the 
ground ; thus  the  base  of  a parapet  is  the  rQmpart. 

Base  (Gun.)  is  the  least  sort  of  ordnance,  the  diameter  of 
whose  base  is  1 weighing  200  pounds,  and  carrying  a ball 
1-iV  inch  iu  diameter. — Base  ring  oj  a can/tcm,  the  great  , 
ring  next  behind  the  touch-hole. 

Base  line  (Mil.)  the  line  on  which  troops  in  column  move; 
the  first  division  that  marches  into  the  alignment  forms  the 
base  line  which  each  successive  division  prolongs. — Base  1 
line  signifies  also  the  line  on  which  all  the  magazines  and 
means  of  supply  of  an  army  are  established. 

Base  line  (Per sped.)  the  common  section  of  a picture,  and 
the  geometrical  plane. 

Base  distinct  (Opt.)  that  precise  distance  from  the  pole  of  a 
convex-glass,  in  which  the  objects  seen  through  it  appear 
distinct : it  is  the  same  as  focus. 

Bake  (Bat.)  that  part  on  which  the  whole  flower  stands,  and 
the  fruit  too  when  the  flower  has  faded.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  bases,  namely,  the  receptacle  and  the  fruit-bed. 
[vide  Botany,  £pc.] 

Base  (Con.)  the  broad  extremity  of  a shell,  in  distinction 
from  the  apex. 

Base  tenure  (Lave)  holding  by  villeinage,  or  other  customary 
service,  in  distinction  from  the  higher  tenure  in  capiie,  or 
by  military  service. 

Base  (CArm.)  a term  employed  by  chemists  formerly  to  de- 
signate substances  of  a fixed  and  inert  nature,  which  com- 
bined with  and  were  acted  on  by  more  volatile  and  active 
menstrua.  Of  this  description  were  reckoned  the  alkalies, 
earths,  and  metallic  oxyues,  which  form  compound  salts. 
Tire  modern  chemists  apply  this  term,  base,  to  the  same 
substances,  because,  although  they  do  not  admit  their 
character,  yet  they  reckon  them  principal  ingredients  in  the 
formation  of  salts,  which  serve  a*  a convenient  mark  of 
distinction  between  the  several  sorts  of  salts  that  differ  in 
regard  to  their  acid ; as  salts  with  an  alkaline  base,  in  \ 
distinction  from  salts  with  a metallic  or  earthy  base,  [vide 
Chemistry,  or  Salts'] 

BA'SELAKD  (Ant.)  or  Basil! ard ; a weapon  mentioned  in  | 
Staf.l  2,  /iicA. 2,  which  signifies,  according  to  Mr.  Speight, 
on  Chaucer,  pugio  vel  sicca,  a poignard. 

BASE’LL  A (Bot.)  Climbing  Nightshade;  a genus  of  plants, 
Class  5 Pentandria , Order  3,  1 rigynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  none.  — Cor.  seven-cleft. — 
St  AM.  filaments  five;  anthers  roundish.  — Pist.  germ 
superior ; styles  three ; stigmas  oblong.  — Per.  corolla 
permanent ; seed  single* 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  or  biennials,  and  natives 
of  India,  Ac.  as  the — Patella  rubra , Cuscutata,  seu  Gon- 


dola rubra.  Bed  Malabar  Nightshade.  — Bnsella  alba , 
Gondola  Mirab.  seu  Matasackki,  White  Malabar  Night- 
shade, Ac. 

BASE'LS  (Archaol.)  Basel]] ; a coin  abolished  by  Henry  II. 

BA'SEMENT  (Archil.)  a continued  base  extended  along 
any  building,  as  the  basement,  or  lower  story  of  a house,  Ac. 

BASHA'NAN  (Thevl.)  a sect  of  Mahometans  who  carried 
the  notion  of  man’s  free  agency  to  its  utmost  length, 
l BASHA'W  (Polit.)  or  Pasha,  a title  given  to  the  grand  of- 
| fleers  of  the  Porte,  as  the  Capudun- Bashaw,  the  com- 
mander at  sea,  or  admiral;  Bottangi- Bashaw,  the  chief 
officer  of  the  gardens,  Ac. 

BA'SIL  (Bot.)  a perennial,  the  Clmopodium  of  Linnaeus. 
The  principal  sorts  are  the  Common  Basil  and  the  Bush- 
Basil,  which  has  an  aromatic  smell. 

! Basil  ( Carpent.)  the  sloping  edge  of  a chisel,  or  of  the  iron 
! of  a plane,  the  angle  of  which  is  ground  away. 

Basil  (Meeh.)  the  skin  of  a sheep  tanned. 

BASILA'RIS  (Anal.)  from  a king;  royal,  an  epi- 

thet applied  by  way  of  distinction  to  some  bones,  os  the 
sphenoid  and  occipital  bones.*—  Basi/oris  artcria , basilar)' 
artery,  an  artery  of  the  brain  so  called,  because  it  lies 
upon  the  basilary  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

B A'SILEION  (Med ) a collyrium. 

BA'SILEUS  (Ant,)  the  second  in  rank  among  the 

Athenian  archons,  who  presided  over  their  religious  cere- 
monies, Ac.  Lys.  A*,  mrtfl ; Dcmosth.  in  Nctar)  Poll. 
Onomast.  1.8,  c.  9;  Harpocration : Saidas:  Sigon  dc  Rep. 
At  hen.  1. 4. 

Basileus  (Polit.)  flnriAtoi,  rex,  from  Ai»,  i.e.  >2*.  fun- 
dament vm  populi  / a title  anciently  adopted  by  our  English 
kings,  as  Ego  Edgar  totius  Anglia:  basileus  confirmavi. 

BASILI'A  (Ant  ) a festival  at  Lcbadsea  in  Bteotia. 

Schol.  in  Pind.  Olump.  9. 

BASILI  A'RIS  apophisis  (Anat.)  the  great  apophysis  of  the 
occiput. 

BA'SILIC  Constitutions  (L<r»c)  an  abridgement  and  reform 
of  the  emperor  Justinian's  laws  made  under  Basilius  and 
Leo,  whence  they  were  named. 

BASI'LICA  (Anat.)  the  middle  vein  of  the  arm,  so  named 
by  way  of  pre-eminence. 

BASILICA?)  halls,  or  spacious  buildings,  adorned  with 
stately  columns,  which  were  employed  as  courts  of  justice, 
and,  on  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  were  many  of 
them  converted  into  churches*  Suetonius  calls  the  basilic 
a palace,  and  Zosirous  Atrium  «••*.  Cic.  ad  Alt.  1.4,  ep. 
16;  et  V err.  4,  c.  3 ; Vitruv.  1.  5,  C.  1 ; Senec.  de  Ira,  1.  3, 
c.  33 ; Joseph.  Antiq.  1. 15,  c.  1 1 ; PI  in.  1.  6,  cp.  33  ; Zosim. 
I.  5,  c.  2;  Isidor.  Orig.  1.5;  Marlian  Topogr.  Urb.  Rom. 
1.3,  c.  6;  Panciroll  Deter.  Urb.  Rom.  apud  Grcev.  Tkes. 
Antiq.  Rom.  vol.  3,  p.  360. 

BASl'LlCON  (Med.)  royal,  from  a king; 

an  ointment  consisting  of  rosin,  pitch,  oil,  wax,  Ac.;  also 
a sovereign  kind  of  plaster,  and  an  epithet  for  many  com- 
positions. Cels,  de  Re  Med.  1. 5,  c.  19 ; Oribas.  Syuop.  1.  3 ; 
Act.  Tetrab.  4,  serm.  3,  c.  21 . 

BASBLICUM  (Bot.)  the  Ocimum  basil i cum  and  tenuifolium , 
and  the  BasUicum  agreste  of  Limucus. 

BASBL1CUS  lAstron.)  or  basilica , the  same  as  Regulus. 

Basilicus  puivis  (Med.)  Royal  powder;  an  epithet  for  se- 
veral purging  powders  containing  cream  of  tartar. 

BASILI'DIANS  (Ecc.)  a sect  of  heretics  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, who  held  the  errors  of  Simon  Magus.  They  main- 
tained, among  other  tilings,  that  angels  created  the  world. 
Justin . Mart.  DiaL  cum  Tryphon ; S.  Iren.  1.  22,  c.  2; 
Terlull.  de  Fra  scent.  Clem.  Aleria , et  Strom . 3 ; Epipkan. 
Hares.  23  ; St.  Augustin.  Hares. 

BAS1LBDION  ( Med.)  a particular  cerate  for  the  itch,  de- 
scribed by  Galen. 

BASILl'NDA  (Ant.)  (UtnAnln,  a sort  of  game  similar  to 
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the  choosing  of  king  and  queen  on  Twelfth-night.  Poll. 
Onomast.  1.  9,  c.  7. 

BA'SILISK  (Zool.)  pac-ixlmet,  bas  discus,  a poisonous  serpent, 
so  called  from  £««■* Ak*,  a king,  because,  according  to  Ni* 
candcr,  he  was  ipn>f  £r  £«w»A»is,  the  king  of  the  reptiles. 
Luc.  1. 9,  t.  725. 

— ■ iMt  »*W  mtmunrt  tmme 
Vii/fM,  ae  in  uteua  rrgr/at  boititseul  artn4. 

It  is  also  called  in  English  a cockatrice,  because  it  was  fa- 
bled to  be  produced  from  the  egg  of  a cock.  This  ser- 
pent, which  is  the  Lacerta  basiliscus  of  Limueus,  is  not 
above  three  palms  long,  and  distinguished  from  others  of 
its  tribe,  by  having  a white  spot  on  its  head  resembling  a 
diamond.  Ptin . 1. 8,  c.  21  ; Solin.  c.  27  ; /Elian,  dc  Hist. 
A nim , 1.  3,  c.  21  ; Gal.  ad  Vi. son.  c.  8;  Hor.  Hicrog.  1.  I, 
c.  I , fyc. ; Hoch.  Ilicroz.  Part.  Post.  1. 3,  c.  9;  Salmas  Plin. 
Exercitat.  p.  372. 

Basilisk  (Mil.)  the  name  of  a large  piece  of  ordnance. 
BA'SIN  of  a dock  (Mar.)  a place  for  water  confined  by 
double  floodgates,  to  prevent  it  running  out  at  ebb  tide. 
It  contains  vessels  before  they  enter  or  after  they  come  out 
of  dock. — Basin  tff  a haven,  that  part  which  opens  from  a 
narrow  channel  into  a spacious  receptacle. 

Basis  (Anat.)  a round  cavity  in  the  form  of  a tunnel,  situate 
betwixt  the  anterior  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  ending  at 
the  glandula  nituitaria. 

Basins  of  a balance , (Mech.)  the  two  concave  pieces  of  brass, 
or  other  metal,  hanging  by  strings  at  the  extremity  of  the 
beam ; the  one  to  hold  the  weights,  and  the  other  the  things 
to  be  weighed. — Basins,  among  glass-grinders,  the  dishes  in 
which  are  formed  or  ground  the  convex  glasses,  which  arc 
different  as  the  focusses  of  the  glass  ore  at  a greater  or 
less  distance.  — Basins,  with  hatters,  the  iron  moulds  in 
which  thev  form  their  wool  or  fur  into  hats. 

BA'SIO-CERA'TO-CHONDltO-GLOSSUS  (Anal.)  vide 

Hyoglssus. 

Baiio-Glossum,  vide  Hyoglossal. 

Bamo-FBahyno.kus,  vide  Constrictor  phuryngis  madias, 
BA'SIS  (.-Inn/.)  &*rn,  the  sole  of  the  foot,  according  to  Hip- 
pocrates. IJe  Artie.— Basis  cordis,  the  superior  part  of 
the  heart,  to  distinguish  it  from  its  apex,  or  small  point. — 
Basis  Cerebri,  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  train. 
Rtif.  Ephes.  1. 1 , c.  22. 

Basis  (Med.)  the  principal  ingredient  in  a composition. 
B.VSKET  ( Her.)  vide  Winnowing  Basket. 

Basket  Tenure  of  Lands  (Late)  vide  Canes- Tellus. 
BA'SKING  SIIAHK  (Ich.)  a species  of  the  shark,  the 
Stjualus  maxinuts  of  Linnsus,  so  called  from  its  lying 
much  in  the  sun  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  fish 
inhabits  the  Arctic  and  European  seas,  feeds  on  the 
smaller  cetaceous  animals,  and  grows  to  a prodigious  size, 
but  is  not  very  fierce.  The  liver  is  very  large,  and  pro- 
duces much  oil. 

BASNETUM  (Arclurol.)  a basnet. 

BA'SON  (Anat.)  vide  Basin. 

BA'.SS  ( Meth.)  a sort  of  cushion  made  of  straw  or  rushes ; 
also  a collar  for  horses. 

Bass  (Mus.)  in  Italian  basso,  the  lowest  or  deepest  part  of 
any  composition,  which  is  regarded  ns  the  foundation  of 
harmony.  Bass  is  of  different  kinds,  as  —Thorough  bass, 
which  includes  the  fundamental  rules  of  composition.— 
Fundamental  bast , which  forms  the  tone,  or  natural  found- 
ation of  harmony. — Ground  bast,  is  that  which  commences 
with  some  subject  of  its  own,  that  is  continually  repeated 
throughout  the  movement,  whilst  the  upper  parts  pursue 
a separate  air. — Figured  bass  is  that  whicn,  while  a certain 
chord  or  harmony  is  continued  by  the  parts  above,  moves 
in  notes  of  the  same  harmony, — Bass  cliff,  or  F cliff,  the 

character  marked  thus  2,  and  placed  at  the  beginning 


of  a stave,  in  which  the  base,  or  lower  notes  of  a com- 
position, are  placed. — Bass  cliff  note,  that  note  in  the  bass 
stave  which  is  placed  on  the  same  line  with  the  bass  clift 
[vide  Music] — Bass  voice , the  gravest  and  deepest  of  the 
male  voices. — Bass  viol,  a well-known  stringed  instrument 
of  the  same  form  but  larger  than  a violin. 

Bam  Relief  (Archil.)  vide  Basso  Relievo. 

BASSE  (Ich.)  a species  of  perch,  the  of  Aristotle, 
the  Perea  Labrax  of  Linnams  ; a strong,  active,  voracious 
fish,  which  Ovid  calls  rapidi  luni,  wherefore  they  are  called 
lupus  by  Rondclctius.  Hie  flesh  is  esteemed  as  very  de- 
• licate. 

Basse  court  (Archil.)  a court  separated  from  the  principal 
one,  and  destined  for  the  stables,  Ac. 

BA'S  SET  (Sport.)  a game  of  chance,  which  was  invented  by 
1 a Venetian  nobleman. 

|i  BASSE* ITO  (Mu.)  or  basso,  a small  bass  viol, 
j BA'SSl  A (But.)  a genus  of  plants  named  after  Ferdinand 
Bassi,  curator  of  the  Botanic- garden  at  Bologna,  Class  11 
Dodecandria , Order  1 Monogynia . 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  four -leaved.  — Con. 
monopetalous. — St  am.  Ji! aments  sixteen;  anthers  linear. 
Pi st.  germ,  superior;  style  subulate;  stigma  acute.— 
Per.  drupe  fleshy ; seeds  nuts  five. 

Sftecics.  The  s|H-cies  are  shrubs,  and  natives  of  India, 
BA'SSO-RELIEVO  (Archil.)  in  French  has  relief  in  English 
Bass  Relief,  a sort  of  sculpture  in  which  the  figures  are  re- 
I presented  as  projecting  from  the  back  ground,  as  a kind  of 
relief  in  distinction  from  the  alto  relievo  and  mezzo  relievo. 
Basso  (Mus.)  Italian  far  bass,  which  in  choral  scores  is 
generally  placed  against  the  stave  of  the  instrumental 
bass. — 6m so  is  of  different  kinds,  as  Basso  conccrtante, 
the  bass  of  the  little  chorus.  — Basso  repieno,  the  boss  of 
the  grand  chorus  — Basso  continue,  that  part  of  a compo- 
sition which  is  figured  for  the  organ,  Arc.  Ac. 

BA'SSOCK  (Meek.)  the  same  ns  Bass  or  Hassock. 

: BASSOO'N  (3/w.)  a wind  instrument,  consisting  of  a very 
long  tube,  and  a reed  for  the  admission  of  the  wind ; it 
comprehends  three  octaves. 

BASSO* VI A (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Ventandria, 

Order  1,  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  onc-leaved.— Con.  one- 
petallcd. — St  am.  f laments  live;  anthers  ovate. — Fist. 
germ  ovate;  style  short ; stigma  thickish. — Pee.  berry 
ovate;  seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the — Bassov  ia  sylvatica , a 
perennial,  native  of  Guiana. 

BASS-VPOL  (Mus.)  vide  Bass.— Bass  voice,  [vide  Boss} 
BA'STA  (Mus.)  Italian  for  enough,  stop!  an  expression  used 
by  the  leader  of  a band. 

BA'STA RD  a name  for  those  pieces  of  ordnance 

which  are  of  an  unusual  size  and  make. 

Bastard-scarlet  (Mech.)  a name  given  to  red  dyed  with 
baie-niadder,  which  comes  the  nearest  to  new  scarlet. 
Bastard  (Lmr)  one  bom  out  of  lawful  wedlock,  according 
to  the  civil  and  canon  law ; but  one  begotten  as  well  as  born 
out  of  wedlock,  according  to  the  common.  2 Inst.  96. — 
Bastard-cignc,  a son  born  out  of  wedlock,  in  distinction 
from  another  son  horn  of  the  same  man  and  woman  after 
their  marriage.  Lit.  sect.  399,  &c. 

Bastard  Alkanet  ( Bot  ) an  annual,  the  Lithospermum  ar- 
vense  of  Linnmus. — Bastard  balm,  a perennial,  the  Mclittk 
Mclissophyllum. — Bastard  Cabbage-tree,  the  Genffroya.— 
Ba^turu  Cedar,  the  Bubroma  Gauzuma. — Bastard  Cress,  a 
biennial,  the  Tklaspi. — Bastard  Feverfew,  an  annual,  the 
Partheuium  I/ystcrophorus . — Bastard  Gentian,  an  anuual, 
the  Sarothra. — Bastard Gromwell,  an  annual,  the  Lithosper~ 
mum  arxense. — Bastard  Hares’  Ear,  a shrub,  the  Pht^Uu.— 
Bastard  Hatchet  Vetch,  an  annual,  the  Bisserrula. — Bastard 
Hemp,  a perennial,  the  Datisca.— Bastard  Hibiscus,  the 
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Achania. — Bastard  Jesuit's  Bark-tree,  the  Tva  f rule  teens. — 
Bastard  Indigo,  a shrub,  the  Amorplia. — Bastard  Knot- 
gross,  the  Corrigiola . — Bastard  Lupine,  a perennial,  the 
Tri folium  Lupinaster. — Bastard  Orpine,  the  Andrachne. — 
Bastard  Pellitory,  the  Achillea. — Bastard  Pimpernel,  an 
annual,  the  Centunctdus. — Bastard  Plantain,  a large  her- 
baceous plant,  the  Heliconia  Ilihai  and  Centunculus. — Bas- 
tard Quince,  a shrub,  the  Aiespitus  Cha mcetraespil us. — Bas- 
tard Saffron,  an  annual,  the  Carthamus  tinctorius. — Bastard  j 
Toadflax,  a perennial,  the  Thetium  linophyUum. — Bastard  i 
Vetch,  a perennial,  the  Phaca. 

Bastard  strangles  (Pet  ) the  strangles  in  its  most  violent 
state. 

BA'STARDY  (Low)  bastardia , the  defect  of  birth  objected 
to  one  bom  out  of  wedlock. — Rights  of  bastardy,  a right 
in  the  French  Law,  by  virtue  of*  which  the  effects  of 
bastards  dying  intestate  devolved  to  the  king,  or  the  lord 
of  the  manor. 

13  ASTE'RI  A (Rot.)  the  Calycanthuxflorida  of  Lin  mens. 

BATA  ( Hot.)  the  Aftua  paradtsia  of  Linnaeus. 

BATA'TA  (/to/.)  an  Indian  name  for  the  potatoe,  or  the 
Solanum  tuberosum  of  Linnaeus.  — Batata  is  also  a name 
for  a species  of  the  Dioscerea  of  Linmeus. 

BATAT  US  (Bot.)  a species  of  the  Convolvulus  of  Linn.vus. 

BASTI'LE  (Polil.)  the  name  of  a noted  French  prison  de- 
stroyed during  the  French  Revolution. 

BA'STiON  (Fori.)  a large  mass  of  earth  forming  part  of  the 
inner  inclosure  of  a fortification,  anciently  called  the  bul- 
wark. The  bastion  consists  of  tw o facet,  and  an  opening 
towards  the  centre  called  the  gorge.  It  is  of  different 
kinds ; namely — Full,  or  solid  bridion,  that  in  which  the 
level  ground  within  is  even  with  the  rampart. — Empty,  or 
hollow  bastion,  where  the  level  ground  is  much  lower  than  | 
the  bastion. — Composed  bastion , when  two  sides  of  the 
interior  polygon  are  very  unequal.  — Deformed  bastion, 
when  the  irregularity  of  the  lines  and  angles  causes  the 
bastion  to  appear  deformed — Cut  bastion,  that  which ! 
makes  a re-entering  angle  at  the  point,  sometimes  called 
bastion  with  a tenaille— Demi-bastion,  one  raised  on  the 
plane  of  another  bastion,  but  much  higher.— Regular  bas- 
tion, that  which  has  its  due  proportion  of  faces,  Ac. — 
Flat  bastion,  one  constructed  on  a right  line  so  that  its 
d era i gorges  do  not  form  an  angle,  [vide  Fortification'] 

BA'STON  ( Her.)  vide  Battov. 

Bakton  (L/nc)  a servant  or  officer  belonging  to  the  warden 
of  the  Fleet,  who  attends  the  king's  courts  to  take  such  J 
into  custody  os  are  committed  by  the  court. 

BASTON.VDO  (Pol it.)  a mode  of  punishment,  usual  among 
the  Turks,  of  beating  the  offender  on  the  soles  of  the 
feet. 

BA'SUS  ( Archeeol ) strike,  as  “ Per  basum  tolnetum  caperc  ;H 
to  take  toll  by  strike,  in  distinction  front  in  cumulo  vel  can- 
teilo. 

BAT  ( Zool .)  the  Vespcrtilio  of  I.innceus,  an  animal  that  re- 
sembles both  a bird  and  a mouse.  It  has  wings,  not  of 
feathers,  but  of  a skin  distended;  Invs  no  eggs,  but  brines 
forth  its  young  alive,  and  suckles  them.  It  is  never  to  Sc 
tamed,  feeds  on  insects,  and  flics  about  in  the  dusk  of  a 
summer's  evening. 

Bat  (Her.)  vide  Rere  Mouse. 

Bat*/”* trading  (Sport.)  a way  of  catching  birds  in  the  night  j 
while  they  arc  roosting. 

Bat  -Horses  (Mil.)  or  Bara-  Horses,  baggage  horses  belong- 
ing to  the  officer  when  on  actual  duty. — Bat- Men,  or  Baw- 
Afen,  originally  servants  hired  in  war  time  to  take  care 
of  the  horses  belonging  to  the  artillery,  Ac.  The  same 
name  is  given  now  to  those  who  are  excused  regimental 
duty  for  the  express  purpose  of  attending  to  the  horses 
belonging  to  the  officers. 

BATA  (hot.)  the  Musa  Paradisiaca  of  Linmeus, 


BAT 

j BATABLE  ground  (Late)  land  lying  between  England  and 
I Scotland  heretofore  in  debate,  or  debatable  to  whom  it 
I belonged.  f 

BAT  AGE  (Alii.)  or  Bat  t age,  French,  for  the  time  employed 
in  reducing  gunpowder  to  its  proper  consistency. 

I BATA'ILLL  Cheval  de  (Alii.)  a war  horse,  or  charger. 
BATAILI.O'N  quarrS  (Mil.)  French  for  a battalion  formed 
into  a perfect  square,  which  is  equally  strong  on  all 
sides. 

I BAT A'R DE  (ilfif.)  an  eight  pounder  among  the  French. 
BATARDKA'U  (Fort.)  a massive  perpendicular  pile  of 
masonry,  whose  length  is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  ditch 
inundation,  or  any  part  of  a fortification  where  the  water 
cannot  be  kept  in  by  any  other  means. 

BATCH  E LO K ( Her. ) vide  Bachelor. 
to  BATE  (Fn/c.)  the  act  of  u hawk  fluttering  her  wings, 
either  from  fist  or  perch,  as  it  were  striving  to  get  away. 
BA'TEMENT  (Carj>.)  the  wasting  of  stuff  in  cutting  it  for 
a designed  purpose;  aboard  is  said  “to  have  so  much 
batement  ” from  which  any  quantity  is  cut  off. 

BATH  (Bill.)  na,  a liquid  measure  of  the  largest  capacity 
next  to  the  homer,  of  which  it  was  the  tenth  part,  EzeJt. 
xlv.  II.  1*.  It  was  equal  to  the  F.pha , i.  e.  seven  gallons 
and  a half  English. 

Batii,  Knights  of  the  (Her.)  a military  order  of  Knighthood 
of  uncertain  original,  but  so  called  from  a part  of  the 
ceremony.  It  was  restored,  if  not  instituted,  by  Henry  IV* 
and  revived  again  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  The  K nights 
wear  a red  ribbon,  and  their  motto  is  “ Tria  juncta  in 
uno”  alluding  to  the  three  cardinal  virtues  which  every 
knight  ought  to  posses,  [vide  Heraldry ) 

Bath  (Med.)  any  receptacle  for  water  which  is  convenient 
for  bathing.  This  is  distinguished  into  the  hot , tepid,  or 
cold  Bath,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  water.— 
Bath  is  also  any  artificial  contrivance  which  is  to  supply 
the  place  of  a bath,  which  is  of  different  kinds,  a*-** 
Shower  Bath , an  apparatus  for  upplying  water  to  the  body 
through  numerous  apertures  after  the  manner  of  a shower. 
— Vapour  Bath  convey*  moisture  or  heat  to  the  body 
through  the  medium  ot  steam,  which  may  be  done  to  any 
degree  of  temperature. — Medicated  Bath,  such  as  is  satu- 
rated with  various  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  sub- 
stances— Dry  Bath,  made  of  ashes,  salt,  sand,  Ac.  through 
which  heat  is  conveyed  to  the  body. 

Bath  (CAem.)  a contrivance  by  which  heat  is  conveyed  to 
any  substance,  as  when  a body  is  heated  by  the  steam  or 
vapour  of  boiling  water,  it  is  said  to  be  done  by  means  of 
a vapour  Bath. 

Bath  ( AfetaL ) the  fusiou  of  metallic  matter  for  any  parti- 
cular purpose : metals  are  said  to  lie  in  bath  when  they 
are  mcltcu  for  refining;  and  the  purifying  of  gold  by  anti- 
mony is  called  the  bath  of  gold. 

BATHYS  (Med.)  the  best  sort  of  cheese  for  food  used  by 
the  great  at  Rome.  Gal.  de  Alim. foe.  1.  3,  c.  17. 
BATHMIS  J Anal .)  a sinus,  or  cavity  of  a bone, 

which  receives  the  protuberance  of  another  at  the  joints. 
Gurr.  Def  Med.;  Foes.  CEconom*  Hippocrat. 

BATH  RON  (£>«r.)  or  os  it  is  written  in  Hip* 

poc  rates’*  Treatise,  de  Jlatibus,  the  scamnum , Htppocratis ; 
an  instrument  invented  for  the  extension  of  fractured 
limbs.  Oribas . de  Aiachin , c.  1J9. 

13  AT  I'LL  US  (Jl/ia.)  an  instrument,  used  in  the  service  of  the 
Armenian  churches,  formed  like  a stuff’,  and  furnished  with 
rings  which  yield  an  harmonious  sound. 

BAT iS  (7cA.)  Atm,  or  £«>««;  a sort  of  fish,  the  Raia  bat  is 
of  Linmeus. 

Batis  (Rot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  22  Dioecia , Order  4 
Tetrandria. 

Generic  Characters . Cal.  ament  pyramidal. — Con.  none. 
— Stam.  filaments  four  ; anthers  oblong. — Fist.  germ. 
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quadrangular;  style  none ; stigma  obtuse.— Pen.  berry  j 

oue-ccllcd ; seeds  four. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Batis  maritime,  maritime 
erecta,  tec.  seu  Kali  fruticosum,  Ac. ; a shrub,  native  of 
Jamaica. 

BATI'STE  ( Com.) a fine  white  linen  manufactured  in  Picardy. 

BATMAN  (Com.)  a Persian  weight  of  four  hundred  drams.  , 

BATON  de  Commandement  ( .Mil.)  literally  **  A staff  of 
command,**  which  was  a symbol  of  authority  given  to 
generals  in  the  French  army.  Henry  III,  before  his  ac- 
cession, received  the  biton  on  being  made  generalissimo 
of  the  forces  of  his  brother  Charles  IX. 

RATOON  (Arc/iit.)  a moulding  in  the  base  of  a column. 

B a toon  (Mil.)  a truncheon,  or  marshal’s  staff. 

BATIIACHITES  (Alia.)  a stone,  in  colour  and  shape  ( 
much  resembling  a green  frog.  Plin.  I.  37,  c.  10. 

BATR.VCHIUM  (Hot.)  Crow's-foot,  a sort  of  herb.  Plin.  i 
1.  25. 

BATRACHOIDES  (Zfo/.)  the  Geranium,  ct  Phceum  pra - ! 
tense,  et  sylvaticwn  of  Linnams.  Bauh . Hist.  Plant. 

BATR  ACHOMYOMA’CIIIA  (Lit.)  the  title  of  one  of; 
Homer's  smaller  poems  signifying  the  battle  between  the  j 
frogs  and  mice,  from  fiMrptg*,  a frog,  mouse,  (**%*, 
a battle . 

BA'TRACHUS  {TcA.)  a sea  fish  like  the  frog, 

called  a sea-devil.  Plin.  I.  $2,  c.  1 1. 

Batkachus  (A/rrf.)  an  inflammatory  tumor  which  rises 
under  the  tongue,  particularly  of  children.  Paul.  JEt ginel . 
de  lie  Med.  I.  3,  c.  26. 

BATTA  (Mil.)  allowances  made  to  troops  in  India. — Dry 
batta , money  which  is  given  in  India  to  the  troops  in  lieu  of  ; 
ratios. — Full  batta , an  additional  allowance  which  is  given 
by  the  East  India  Company  to  their  troops. — Half  batta , 
half  of  the  above  allowance  drawn  by  the  troops  in  gar- 
rison.— ft'et  batta , batta  given  in  kind. 

B ATT A'LIA  (Mil.)  from  the  Italian  Battaglia , order  of 
battle. 

B ATT  A'LION  (Mill.)  in  French  bat  a i lion,  a body  of  foot 
soldiers  of  from  600  to  800  men. — “ To  draw  up  battalion ," 
is  to  range  the  men  in  order  of  battle. — Triangular  bat- 
talioni,  a body  of  troops  ranged  in  the  form  of  a triangle, 
as  was  formerly  the  practice. 

BATTA'llDEA  (Archil.)  coffer-dam,  a case  of  piling  fixed 
in  the  bed  of  a river  for  drawing  off  the  water  where  the 
pier  of  a bridge  is  to  be  built. 

B ATT  AT  A (Bot.)  vide  Batata . 

BATTEL  (Law)  in  French  bataille , an  ancient  mode  of 
trial  by  single  combat  called  wager  of  battel,  where,  in 
appeals  of  felony,  the  appellee  might  fight  with  the  ap- 
pellant to  prove  nis  innocence.  It  was  also  used  in  affairs 
of  chivalry  or  honour,  and  in  civil  cases  upon  issue 
joined  in  a writ  of  right.  Glanv.  1.2,  c.  7;  Brit.  c.  22; 
Co.  Lit.  29 1. 

Battel  (Mil.)  vide  Battle. 

BA'TTELED  (Her.)  or  embatleled,  vide  Crenelle. 

BATTELER  (Cus.)  a student  in  the  University  that  bat- 
tles. 

BATTEN  (Carp.)  a scantling  or  piece  of  wooden  stuff  from 
two  to  four  inches  broad  anil  one  inch  thick. — Batten-door , 
a door,  on  the  surface  of  which  arc  fixed  stiles,  rails,  and  : 
munnions,  made  of  battens,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance 
of  a framed  door. — Batten-floor,  the  same  as  a Boarded- 
Jlaor. 

Batten  ( Mcch.)  the  moveable  lath  or  bar  of  a loom,  which 
serves  to  strike  in,  or  close,  more  or  less,  the  threads  of  a 
woof. 

BATTENING  (Carpen.)  the  act  of  fixing  battens  to  walls 
for  nailing  of  the  lath  over  which  the  plaistcr  is  laid;  or  it  > 
is  the  battens  that  are  prepared  for  this  purpose. 

BATTENS  (Mar.)  thin  pieces  of  oak  or  fir,  nailed  to  the  I 


mast-head.— Battens  qf  the  hatches,  narrow  laths  which 
serve  to  keep  the  tarpaulin  close  to  the  hatchways — Tra- 
cing-battens, pieces  of  wood  to  which  the  seamen’s  ham- 
mocks are  slung. 

to  Batten  (Arch it.)  a term  used  to  signify  that  a wall, 
piece  of  timber,  and  the  like,  does  not  stand  upright,  but 
leans  from  a person  ; in  distinction  from  overhanging,  when 
it  leans  towards  the  person. 

BATTER I'E  de  tambour  (Mil.)  French  for  a beat  of  the 
drum,  called  in  English,  the  General. 

Batteiue  is  also  the  name  for  a Battery,  as —Batterie  en 
rouage,  a battery  used  to  dismount  the  enemy's  canon. — 
Batterie  par  camarade , the  discharge  of  several  pieces  of 
ordnance  planted  above  a parapet  that  is  not  sufficiently 
high  to  admit  of  embrasures. — Batterie  de  canon,  signifies 
not  only  a park  of  artillery,  or  the  place  where  the  ord- 
nance ore  planted,  but  also  the  pieces  themselves,  as  batte- 
rie directc,  cannon  planted  right  in  front  of  a work,  Ac. 
[vide  Battery] 

BATTERING  (Mil.)  a cannonade  of  heavy  ordnance  from 
the  first  and  second  parallel  of  entrenchment  against  any 
fortress  or  works. — To  batter  in  breach,  in  French  batire  en 
brcche , is  a heavy  cannouade  of  many  pieces  directed  to 
one  part  of  the  rovetement  from  the  third  parallel. — Bat- 
tering-pieces, the  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance  used  in  battering. 
— Battering-train,  a train  of  artillery  used  solely  for  be- 
sieging a strong  place. 

Battering  ram  (Mil.)  vide  Aries. 

Battering  ram  (Her.)  the  ancient  military 
machine  of  this  name  has  been  used  as  a 
charge  in  some  coats  of  arms,  as  argent 
three  battering  ranis,  harwise  proper,  headed 
azure,  armed  and  garnished  or,  name  Bertie . 

BATTERY  (Lair)  French  batterie,  an  act  that 
tends  to  a breach  of  the  peace,  by  violently  striking  or 
beating  a man,  who  may  therefore  indict  the  person,  or 
have  his  action  of  trespass,  or  of  assault  and  battery;  there 
may  be  an  assault  without  battery,  but  there  can  be  no 
battery  without  an  assault. 

Battery  (Mil.)  any  raised  place  on  which  cannon  are 
planted.  It  consists  of  a — Breastwork,  parapet,  or  tpaule- 
ment. — Embrasures,  or  open  spaces  left  to  put  the  muzzles 
of  the  guns.— Merlons,  the  solid  earth  between  the  em- 
brasures.— Genouilleres,  or  parts  of  the  parapet  which 
cover  the  carriages. — Platform , or  wooden  noor  to  prevent 
the  carriages  from  sinking. 

Batteries  are  of  different  kinds,  as — Gun-batteries,  which 
are  the  common  sort.— Open  batteries,  in  French  batteries 
en  plein  champ,  different  sorts  of  batteries,  when  they  are 
exposed  to  view. — Covered  or  masked  batteries,  batteries 
enterrres , w hen  hidden  by  a breastwork. — Sunk  ox  buried 
batteries,  when  the  platform  is  sunk  on  which  the  cannon 
are  planted,  so  that  trenches  ore  cut  into  the  earth  for 
firing  through. — Ricochet  batteries , when  the  elevation  is 
but  small,  and  the  balls  arc  made  to  roll  along  the  oppo- 
site parapet  to  dismount  the  enemy’s  cannon. — Cross 
batteries,  two  batteries  firing  athwart  each  other  on  the 
same  object.  They  are  otherwise  called  murdering  bat- 
teries.— Siveeping  or  enfilading  batteries , in  French  batteries 
d’ Enfilade,  when  they  scour  or  sweep  the  whole  length 
of  a straight  line. — Direct  batteries,  in  French  batteries 
directes,  those  situated  directly  opposite  to  the  place  in- 
tended to  be  battered. — Oblique  tail  tries,  i n French  bat- 
teries en  tcharde,  when  they  play  obliquely  upon  any 
work. — Reverse  or  murdering  batteries,  in  French  bat- 
teries de  reverse , which  play  on  the  enemy’s  bock. — 
Redan  batteries , in  French  Batteries  en  redans , such 
as  fiank  each  oilier  at  the  saliant  or  re-entering  angles 
of  a fortification. — Joint  batteries,  or  in  French  Bat- 
teries par  camerade , when  several  guns  play  upon  tlio 
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tame  place  at  the  same  time. — Mortar  batteries,  in 
French  Batteries  de  mortier , have  the  parapet  inwards, 
and  no  embrasures. — Glancing  batteries , those  whose 
shot  strikes  the  object  at  an  angle  of  20°,  after 
which  the  ball  glances  from  the  object  and  recoils 
to  some  adjacent  object .—Fascine  or  Gabion  batte- 
ries, in  French  Batteries  ii  fascines,  batteries  made  of 
fascines  instead  of  rods,  when  they  cannot  be  procured. — 
Battery  planks , the  planks  used  in  making  platforms. — 
Battery  boxes , square  chests  or  boxes  filled  with  earth  or 
dung,  and  used  instead  of  sods  for  the  erection  of  bat- 
teries.— Battery  nails,  wooden  pins  made  of  the  toughest 
wood,  with  which  the  platforms  ore  nailed. — Battery 
master,  an  officer  whose  business  it  was  to  see  to  the  rais- 
ing of  batteries,  which  office  is  now  suppressed  in  England. 

Battkhy,  ^floating  (Mar.)  a battery  erected  either  on  simple 
rails,  or,  according  to  the  latest  invention  of  Sir  William 
Congreve,  on  the  hulls  of  ships. 

Battery  ( Elect.)  a combination  of  coated  surfaces  of  glass 
jars,  so  connected  that  they  may  be  charged  at  once  and 
discharged  by  a common  conductor. — Battery , or  Pile,  an 
apparatus  employed  for  accumulating  the  electricity  of 
galvanism,  consisting  of  plates  of  copper  and  zinc,  or  of 
silver  and  zinc,  soldered  together,  and  cemented  in  such 
manner  as  to  leave  a number  of  water-tight  cells,  [vide 
Chemistry ] 

BATTEU'HS  f Es trade  (Mil.)  scouts  of  horsemen  sent  to 
collect  intelligence. 

BATTING- STAFF  (Mech.)  a tool  used  by  laundrcsscra  to 
beat  washed  linen. 

BATTITU'RA  (Mstf.)  the  squama  or  scales  which  fly  off 
from  the  metals  while  under  the  hammer. 

BATTLE  (Late)  vide  Battel. 

to  Battle,  to  take  up  provision  in  the  college-book  at 
Oxford.  6 


Battle  axe  (Mil.)  an  ancient  sort  of  weapon,  having  an 
axe  and  a point  at  the  end,  for  cutting  or  thrusting. 
Battle  axe  (Her.)  the  weapon  of  this  name  was  frequently 
used  os  a charge  in  coats  of  arms,  as  he 
beareth  “ gules  three  battle  axes,  or,  name 
Haclrluit,  of  Yetton,  in  Hertfordshire.**  From 
this  family  was  descended  Richard  Hackluit, 

fi  rebend  of  Westminster,  and  author  of  a col- 
cction  of  sea  voyages. 

BATTLED  (ArcniL)  or  embattled , an  epithet 
which  has  a double  row  of  embattlcments. 

Battled  (Her.)  or  embattled,  an  epithet  for  a line  of  par- 
tition having  one  battlement  upon  another. 
BATTLEDORE  (Sjoort.)  an  instrument  used  cither  with  a 
shuttlecock  or  tennis  ball. 

BATTLEDORE-SHAPED  (Bot.)  Spatulatusi  an  epithet 
for  a leaf,  when  its  fore  part  is  circular  and  it  grows  smaller 
towards  the  base,  as  in  the  Cucubalus  otites. 
BATTLEMENTS  (Arch.)  from  battle;  notches  or  inden- 
tures in  die  top  of  a wall  or  building,  like  embrasures, 
to  look  through. 

BATTO'LOGY  (Gram.)  fimrr*XayU,  from  flurry,  a foolish 
poet  of  that  name,  and  speech  ; vain  babbling  ; tau- 
tology. Hesychhts  ; Suidas. 

BA'TTON  (Her.)  battune,  or  bast  on,  in 
French  baton,  a staff  truncheon,  used  as  an 
abatement  in  coats  of  arms  to  denote  illegi- 
timacy. It  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  bend- 
sinister,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

BATTOCJKN,  vide  Batton. 

BATTRE  (AM.)  a French  word,  signifying  literally  to 
beat ; is  also  employed  in  many  military  phrases  in  a par- 
ticular sense,  a s— Battre  la  campagne,  to  scour  the  coun- 
try*— Baitre  de  front,  to  throw  cannon  shot  in  almost  a 
perpendicular  direction  against  any  object.— Battre  en 
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brfche,  to  batter  in  breach. — Battre  en  fane,  to  direct 
shot  along  die  front  of  an  object. — Battre  d dot,  to  direct 
the  shot  along  the  back  part  of  an  object. — Battre  en  sape , 
to  batter  a work  at  the  foot  of  its  revetement. — Battre  en 
salve,  to  make  a general  discharge  of  heavy  ordnance. — 
Battre  la  caisse,  to  beat  a drum. — Battre  un  ban,  to  give 
notice  by  sound  of  drum  when  an  officer  is  to  be  received, 
a punishment  inflicted,  ire. — Battre  la  chamade,  to  beat  a 
parley. — Battre  aux  champs , to  give  notice  by  beat  of 
drum  that  a regiment  is  approaching  or  marching  off,  &c. 
—Battre  fa  charge,  to  beat  the  charge,  or  to  give  notice 
that  a general  discharge  of  musketry  is  about  to  take  place. 

— Battre  la  Diane,  to  beat  the  reveille Battre  les  dra- 

peaux,  to  announce,  by  beat  of  drum,  that  the  colours  are 
to  be  lodged. — Battre  la  general e,  to  beat  the  General. — 
Battre  la  marche,  to  give  the  signal  for  advancing  or  re- 
treating.— Baitre  la  masse,  to  give  notice  by  beat  of  drum, 
for  the  soldiers  to  go  to  church. — Battre  la  priere,  to  give 
notice,  by  beat  of  drum,  for  prayers. — Battre  la  retraite, 
to  beat  the  retreat,  &c.  [vide  To  Beat ] — Se  Battre  en  re- 
traite, to  keep  up  a running  fight. 

BATZ  (Com.)  a coin  of  less  value  than  a farthing,  current 
in  different  parts  of  Germany. 

, BAUDR1ER  (Mil.)  French  for  a cross-belt,  and  also  a 
sword-belt. 

BAVETTE  (AM.)  French  for  a piece  or  apron  of  lead, 
which  is  placed  in  front  of  a water-pipe,  or  upon  a roof 
that  is  slated. 

BAUGE  (Mil.)  French  for  a coarse  sort  of  mortar. 

Bauge  (Com.)  a drugget  manufactured  in  Burgundy,  with 
thread  spun  thick  anu  course  wool. 

BAUHl'MA  (Z#of.)  a genus  of  plants,  called  bjr  Plunder 
alter  John  and  Caspar  Bauhin,  two  famous  botanists,  Class 
10  Decandria,  Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  oblong. — Cor.  petals 
five,  oblong.— St  am.  filaments  ten;  anthers  ovate. — Pist. 
germ  oblong ; style  filiform ; stigma  obtuse. — Per.  legume 
oblong ; seeds  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs  and  natives  of  India. 

BA' VI NS  (Mil.)  small  faggots  of  brushwood  having  no  port 
of  the  brush  taken  off,  which  serve  an  fascines. 

BAULK  (Archit.)  vide  Balk. 

BA'WLING  (Sport.)  a name  given  to  the  noiac  of  dogs  who 
arc  too  busy  before  they  find  the  scent. 

BA'WREL  (Falcon.)  a kind  of  hawk  resembling  the  linnet 
in  size  and  shape,  but  having  a longer  bodv  and  tail. 

BAY  (Grog.)  in  Saxon  byge,  German  Bucht.,  from  biegen, 
to  bend  or  curve ; an  arm  of  the  sea  stretching  inland. 

Bay  (Mar.)  any  inlet  of  the  sea  between  two  capes  or  pro- 
montories, where  shipping  may  ride.  Smaller  bays  arc 
denominated  gulfs  or  havens,  and  creeks,  which  are  the 
smallest  of  the  kind. — Bay  of  a ship , that  part  on  each 
side,  between  the  decks  of  large  ships  of  war,  which  lies 
before  the  bits. 

Bay  (Mech.)  or  pen,  a pond  head,  made  very  high  to  keep 
in  water  for  the  supply  of  a mill.  Stat.  27,  Eliz . 

Bat  (#of.)  or  Bay-tree,  the  female  laurel-tree,  a well  known 
shrub,  which  Linnseus  -has  therefore  entitled  the  Laurus 
nobilis.  It  is  an  evergreen  which  grows  wild  in  Italy  and 
France.  The  leaves  and  berries  of  this  shrub  have  an 
aromatic  and  astringent  taste,  and  a fragrant  smell,  whence 
it  is  called  the  Sweet  Bay,  of  which  there  wo  several  sorts 
cultivated  in  gardens,  namely,  the  Broad-leaved  Bay,  the 
Common  Bay,  and  the  Narrow-leaved  Bay ; it  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  Laurus  of  the  ancients. 

Bay  (Sport.)  when  a dog  detains  a partridge  till  she  be  shot, 
he  is  said  to  keep  her  at  bay ; also  when  the  does  have 
earthed  any  vermin,  or  brought  a deer  or  boar,  or  the  like, 
to  turn  against  them ; then  not  only  the  deer  but  the  dogs 
arc  said  to  bay . 
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Bay  (Kri.)  a colour  in  horses;  so  called  from  its  resem-j 
bling  the  colour  of  a dried  bay  leaf.  There  are  various 
shade*  of  this  colour,  from  the  bright  bay,  which  is  a 
very  beautiful  colour,  to  the  dark  bay,  which  approaches 
very  near  to  the  brown,  but  is  more  guy  anu  shining. 
Bay  horses  have  black  manes,  which  distinguish  them  from 
the  sorrel  which  have  reddish  manes. — Boy  is  also  the 
same  as  a Bay-Horse. 

Bay  (Archit.)  1.  A space  left  in  a wall  for  a door,  &-c. 

2.  'Ill at  part  of  a barn  where  the  corn  is  laid. — Bay  of  I 
Joists , the  jointing  between  two  binding  joists,  or  between 
two  girders  when  there  are  no  binding  joists. — Bay  qf 
Ronjing,  the  small  rafters,  and  their  supporting  fuirlins 
between  principal  rafters. — Bay-Window,  another  name 
for  a Bow-window.  , 

Bay  (Fori.)  a hole  in  a parapet  to  receive  the  mouth  of  a 
cannon. 

BAT-SALT  (CAem.)  a salt,  »o  called  from  its  brown 
colour,  which  is  made  of  sea-water  in  France,  particu- 
larly on  the  coast  of  Bretagne,  from  the  middle  of  May 
to  the  end  of  August,  by  letting  the  Bea-water  into  square 
pits  or  basons,  where,  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  water 
ts  evaporated,  and  the  residue  is  converted  into  crystals  of 
salt. 

BA'YONET  (Mil*)  in  French  Bayonet  le,  Italian  Bogoncila, 
Spanish  Bayonet  a,  a kind  of  triangular  dagger,  made  to  tlx 
on  the  muzzle  of  a firelock  or  musket,  so  as  not  to  inter-  ij 
fere  with  cither  charging  or  firing.  It  is  of  great  use 
against  a charge  of  the  cavalry. 

BAYS  (Cowi.)  vide  Baize, 

BAZA'R  (Cow.)  a place  designed  for  trade  among  the 
Eastern  nations,  particularly  the  Persians.  It  is  sometimes 
uncovered  like  our  market  places,  hut  mostly  covered  and 
fitted  up  with  shops  for  the  sale  of  every  article. 

B.VZOT  ( Com  ) or  Baza,  cotton,  from  Said  or  Zcyde. 

BDE'LLA  (Med.)  a horse-leach. 

BDELLIUM  (Sat.)  from  the  Hebrew  nSna,  the 

gum  of  an  Arabian  tree  about  the  size  of  the  olive-  tree.  j| 
ft  resembles  wax,  is  somewhat  pellucid,  moderately  heavy,  j 
considerably  hard,  of  a bitterish  taste,  and  a sweet  smell.  ;j 
Its  medicinal  virtues  consist  in  mollifying  hard  swelling*-  !| 
and  stiff  sinews,  and  in  acting  as  an  antidote  against  the  !| 
biles  of  venomous  beasts.  Dioscor . I.  1,  c.  80;  rlitu  1. 12, 
c.  9;  Cel*  de  He  Med.  1.7,  c.  1;  Gal . de  Simplic.  1.6; 
Oribat,  de  Virt.  Simtdic.  1.  2;  /let.  Tetrab.  1,  serin.  1 ; 
Paul  /F.ginet.  de  He  Med.  1.  7,  c.  3. 

Bdellium  ( Chem .)  the  constituent  parts  of  this  gum  have 
been  found  to  be  resin,  gum,  cerasin,  and  volatile  oil. 

BEACH  (Afar.)  the  sea  shore,  or  margin  of  the  sea,  parti- 
cularly that  part  washed  by  the  waves. 

BEA'CON  (Archit.)  from  the  Saxon  beaconc,  to  discover  or  ! 
descry  ; a signal  by  fire,  placed  on  some  eminence  to  pre-  j 
vent  shipwrecks  ; or  to  give  an  alarm  on  the  appearance  of 
an  enemy. 

Beacon  (Her.)  this  signal  has  been  used  os  a P 

cliarge  in  coats  of  arms,  representing  high 
standards,  bearing  the  iron  pots,  with  pitch,  ■wSMW  i 
hemp,  and  other  combustibles  set  on  fire,  as 
“ lie  beareth  table  three  beacons,  fired,  or,  ■ 
the  flames,  projicr,  by  the  name  of  Daun - 

BEA'CON  AGE  (Ctu.)  a duty  paid  towards  tlie  maintenance 
of  beacons.  Slat.  5,  I/cn.  4. 

BEAD  (Lee.)  in  Saxon  BeOe,  a prayer;  hence,  “ To  say 
over  heads,**  or  “ To  tell  one’s  beads,"  is  to  say  one  s 
prayers  ; and  “ Bidding  of  beads"  was  a charge  from  the 
priest  to  say  so  many  rater  Nosters  over  their  beads  for  a 
soul  that  wa*  deceased. — Bead-roll,  a list  of  such  as  used 
to  be  prayed  for  in  the  church. 

Bead  (Archil.)  a round  moulding,  carved  in  short  cm- 
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bossments,  like  the  bead  of  a necklace,  [vide  Architec- 
ture,,] 

Bead  (Carpent.)  a circular  moulding  stuck  on  the  edge  of  a 
piece  of  stuff  by  a plane  of  the  same.  When  the  bead  is 
flush,  i.  e.  even  with  live  surface,  it  is  called  the  quirk-bead; 
but  when  raised,  the  cock-bead.  When  the  bead  is  stuck 
on  with  one  quirk  only,  it  is  called  Bead  and  Quirk  ; but 
when  it  is  returned  on  the  other  surface,  it  is  then  a Bead 
and  Double  Quirk , or  a Return  Bead. — Bead  and  Butt- 
Work,  a piece  of  framing,  having  the  pannels  flush  with 
the  framing ; it  is  called  Bead-Butt  and  Square , or  Bead- 
Butt  and  Flush,  when  it  is  bead  and  butt ; or  Bead  and 
Flush  on  one  side,  and  square  only  on  the  other. 

Bead  (Metal)  the  small  ball  or  mass  of  pure  metal  separated 
from  the  scoria,  and  seen  distinct  while  in  the  fire. 

BttKXt-nrwif  (dew.)  a term  among  distillers  for  that  proof 
of  the  standard  strength  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  con- 
sists in  the  bubbles  called  beads,  that  will  rise  and  stand  on 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  for  some  time  after  it  has  been 
shaken. 

Bead  Tree  (Bol.)  the  Melia  of  Linnteus,  a shrub,  so  called 
because  the  nut  which  it  hears  is  bored  through,  and 
strung  as  beads  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Spain  nud  Por- 
tugal, where  it  commonly  grows. 

BEA'DLE  (£«»)  vide  Bedel. 

BEA'DMAKERS  (Cow.)  the  manufacturers  and  makers  of 
beads  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

BEADSMAN  (£cr.)  one  who  says  over  beads  or  prayers 
for  his  patron,  &c. 

BEADLE  (Sport.)  a sort  of  hunting  dog,  of  which  there 
are  three  sorts,  the  southern,  the  northern,  or  cut  beagle, 
and  a cross  breed  of  the  two,  which  is  reckoned  the  best 
of  the  three. 

BF.AK  (Or.)  the  upper  part  of  the  bill  of  a bird. 

I Beak  (Falcon.)  the  upper  and  crooked  part  of  the  bill  of  a 
hawk. 

Beak  (Fet.)  a little  shoe  at  the  toe  of  a horse’s  foot,  about 
an  inch  long,  turned  up  and  fastened  in  upon  the  fore  part 
of  the  hoof. 

Beak  of  a ship  (Ant.)  vide  Rostrum. 

BEAK-HEAD  (Mar.)  a small  platform  at  the  forepart  of 
the  upper  deck,  either  for  the  planting  of  a gun,  or  die 
conveniency  of  the  nien. 

Beak  (Archit ) a little  fillet  left  on  the  edge  of  a larmier, 
which  forms  a channel  behind,  for  preventing  the  water  from 
running  down  the  lower  bed  of  tlie  comice.-—  Chin-Beak, 
a moulding,  the  same  as  the  quarter  round,  except  that  it 
is  inverted.  It  is  more  commonly  called  a cavctto.  [vide 
Moulding) 

Beak  (Carp.)  the  crooked  end  of  die  hold-fast  in  a carpen- 
ter’s bench. 

BEA'KED  (Her.)  an  epithet  in  blazoning  for  birds  whose 
beaks  are  of  a different  tincture  from  the  bodies. 

Beaked  (Hot.)  rostralus ; an  epithet  for  the  fruit  when  it  is 
terminated  by  a process  in  the  shape  of  a bird’s  beak. 

BEA'KER  ( blech.)  in  the  Teutonic,  becker,  a drinking  cup; 
so  called  from  its  having  a spout  like  a bird's  beak. 

BEA'KING  (.S/Jor#  ) the  fighting  of  cocks  with  their  bills. 

Beak i no  Joint  (Carpent.)  a name  for  the  heading  joints  of 
the  boards  of  a floor  when  they  fall  in  die  same  straight 
line. 

BEAM  (Carpent.)  from  the  Saxon  beam,  a tree;  die  largest 
piece  of  wood  in  a building,  which  is  its  main  support : the 
dimensions  of  beams  are  regulated  by  statute,  so  that  a 
beam  15  feet  long  must  be  at  least  7 inches  on  one  side 
its  square,  or  end,  and  5 the  other. 

BzKvi-jilling  ( Mason.)  the  filling  up  the  space  between 
the  raison  and  the  roof  widi  bricks  or  stones ; laid  betwixt 
die  rafters  or  die  raison,  and  plastered  on  with  loom. 

Beam  qf  a plough  (Mcch.)  the  stout  wooden  part  into  which 
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the  iron-work  of  the  plough-tail  is  fixed. — Beam  of  a 
loom,  a long  thick  cylinder  running  along  the  hack  ot  the 
loom. 

Beam  {Mar.)  the  large  main  timbers  that  stretch  across  n 
ship  to  support  the  decks,  dr c.  — Beak-head  beam,  the 
broadest  beam  in  the  ship. — Midship  beam,  the  longest . 
beam  lodged  in  the  midship  frame. — Orlop  beams,  those 
which  support  the  orlop  deck.  This  word  is  also  used  in  , 
many  phrases,  as  “ On  the  beam,”  any  distance  from  the \ 
•hip,  or  a line  with  the  beams : thus,  when  a shin  steers 
northward,  any  object  lying  east  or  west  is  on  her  star- 
board  or  larboard  beam.  “ On  the  wcatber-dvoiw,"  ».  e, 
on  the  weather-side  of  the  ship.  44  Before  the  beam,"  an 
arc  of  the  horizon  between  the  line  of  the  beam  and  that 
point  of  the  compass  which  she  steers.  44  Abaft  the  beam” 
an  arc  of  the  horizon  between  the  line  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  the  keel,  and  the  point  to  which  the  ship's  stern 
is  directed.  A ship  is  said  “ To  be  on  her  /team  ends.” 
when  she  inclines  very  much  to  one  side  for  her  beams  to 
be  almost  in  a vertical  position. — Beam  of  an  anchor , the 
main  niece,  vide  Anchor. 

Beam  {Wat.)  a sort  of  fiery  meteor  in  the  shape  of  a pillar. 

Beam  of  a stag  {Sport.)  that  part  of  the  head  where  the 
antlers,  Sic.  grow,  which  arc  so  called  because  they  grow 
out  of  the  head  as  branches  out  of  a tree. — Beam  antler, 
the  second  start  in  a stag's  head. 

Beam  (Fofc.)  the  long  feathers  of  a hawk's  wing. 
eam  {Her.)  a term  used  in  blazoning  coats  of  arms,  for 
the  main  horn  of  a stag,  or  buck. 

Beast  of  a balance  {Meek.)  the  horizontal  piece  of  wood,  or 
iron,  on  the  extremities  of  which  the  scales  are  suspended. 
— Beam  compass,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a wooden  or  1 
bras*  square  beam  having  sliding  sockets  carrying  steel  or 
pencil  points. 

Bram-tkee  the  Crategus  aria  of  Linnaeus,  a tree 

which  grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet ; it  is  so 
called,  because  it  is  particularly  fitted  for  making  axle- 
trees,  and  the  like. 

Bean  {lint.)  the  Vida  Faba  of  Linmcus;  an  edible  pulse,  of 
which  there  are  several  sorts,  as  the  Common  Garden 
Bean,  the  Windsor- Bean,  the  Horse-Bean,  Ac. — Kidney 
or  French-Bean,  the  Fhatcolus,  cultivated  in  gardens,  of 
which  the  principal  sorts  ore  the  small  White  Dwarf,  the 
Scarlet,  and  the  Black  Dwarf,  or  Negro. — Bean  Caper,  the 
ZygaphyUum,  a fleshy  succulent  shrub. — Bean  Trefoil,  the 
Anagynti,  a hardy,  deciduous  shrub. — Bean  Trefoil-tree, 
tlie  Cytisus  Laburnum  of  St.  Ignatius,  the  fruit  of  a tree 
growing  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  is  the  Ignalii 
amara.  This  fruit  was  so  named  by  the  Jesuits,  on  ac- 
count of  its  medicinal  virtues  being  a specific  remedy 
against  poisons,  diseases  of  the  nerves,  cramps,  drc. 

Beak-cod  (Mar.)  a small  fishing-boat,  or  pilot-boat,  on  the 
coasts  of  Portugal. 

Beak-ply  (£’«/.)  a beautiful  fly  of  a pale  purple  colour,  fre- 
quently found  on  bean-flowers. 

BEA'R  (Xool.)  a wild  beast  covered  with  shaggy  hair  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  and  having  hooked  claws  tor  climbing 
trees.  It  feeds  on  honey,  insects,  and  carcases,  lies  torpid 
during  the  winter  season,  and  is  gravid  six  nr  seven 
months.  It  is  also  related  of  the  shc-bcar,  that  she  brings 
forth  her  young  imperfect  and  deformed,  and  licks  them 
into  shape  and  perfection.  The  Black  Bear,  Ursus  arctos 
of  Linnaeus,  is  a native  of  the  North  of  Europe  and  Asia; 
but  the  Polar  Hear,  Ursns  m animus,  lives  within  the 
Arctic  Pole,  and  is  frequently  found  on  the  ice-islands. 

Bear,  to  sell  at  {Com.)  to  sell  stock  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
which  one  has  not. 

Bear  {Mar.)  a square  piece  of  wood  with  pigs  of  iron  ballast 
fastened  to  it  for  cleaning  a ship's  deck. 

BeAR-farry  ( Hot  ) the  Arbutus  uva  ursi  of  Linnaeus. 


Bear  ( Astron .)  the  name  of  two  northern  constellations,  the 
one  called  the  Great  Bear,  Ursa  major , and  the  other  the 
Little  Bear,  Ursa  minor,  [vide  Ursa] 

Bear  {Her.)  this  animal  occurs  frequently  as  a charge  in 
coats  of  arms  when  it  is  home  passant,  os  in  fig.  1.  44  He 
beareth,  or,  a bear  passant,  table ; by  the  name  of 
Fitzourse:  and  rampant,  as  in  Jig.  2.  44  lie  beareth,  or, 
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a bear  rampant,  sable , muzzled,  or  / by  the  name  of  Bar- 
nard. Also,  bears*  heads  are  borne  in  coat  armour  mostly 
erased,  as  in  Jig.  3.  4‘  Argent , a chevron  between  three 
bears'  heads  erased,  sable,  muzzled,  or  / by  the  name  of 
Pennarth ." — Order  of  the  Bear,  a military  order  instituted 
by  Frederic  II.  in  1213.  To  the  collar  was  attached  a 
medal,  on  which  was  represented  a bear  raised  on  an 
eminence  of  earth. 

Beah-oakdkk  ( Archctol .)  a place  formerly  set  apart  for  the 
baiting  of  bears. 

Bear's  breech  (Hot.)  or  Brank  Ursine,  the  Acanthus  spinosus 
of  Linnccua;  a herb,  supposed  to  be  the  Mollis  acanthus 
of  Virgil.  From  this  herb  is  extracted  a mucilage  which 
is  highly  esteemed. — Bear’s  ear , the  Primtda  auricula.— 
Bear’s  foot,  the  Helieborus  firtidus. 

Bear's  Dead  {Her.)  vide  Bear. 

To  Bear  {Mar.)  a term  used  to  denote  the  situation  or 
movements  of  a ship,  or  the  persons  in  a ship.  A place  is 
said  “ To  bear,"  i.  e.  To  be,  or  be  seen  from  a ship  in  a 
certain  direction,  as  44  The  land's  end  bore  E.  N.  E.  A 
ship  is  said  44  To  bear  down  upon  the  enemy,"  being  to 
windward  so  as  to  approach  the  enemy  by  lailing  large,  or 
from  the  wind.  44  To  bear  in  with  the  land,"  to  steer  to- 
wards it.  44  To  bear  in  with  the  harbour,"  to  sail  into  the 
harbour  before  the  wind,  or  with  the  wind  large,  14  To 
bear  ofl',"  either  to  steer  from  the  land,  or  to  keep  off  from 
any  weight,  as  a cask,  boat,  &c.  when  it  is  hoisting  up  from 
rubbing  against  the  sides  of  the  ship,  tec.  44  To  bear  un- 
der another  ship’s  lee,"  to  come  under  the  stem  of  another 
ship  which  wus  to  the  windward,  and  so  give  her  the  wind. 
44  To  bear  up  or  away,"  to  change  the  course  of  a ship, 
in  order  to  make  her  sail  before  the  wind ; so  called  from 
the  motion  of  the  helm,  which  is  borne  up,  or  to  windward. 
44  To  bear  up  round,"  to  let  the  ship  go  between  her  two 
sheets  directly  before  the  wind.  44  '1  he  ship  bears,"  which 
sinks  too  deep  on  the  descent  of  her  heavy  burden.  41  The 
ship  bears  a good  sail,"  when  she  sails  upright  in  the  water. 
44  To  bear  ordnance,"  i.e.  to  carry  great  guns.  44  Bear  a 
hand ! ” a command  given  to  make  haste,  or  be  quick. 
4‘  Bear  up  the  helm,"  a command  to  the  steersman  to  let 
the  ship  go  more  at  large  before  the  wind. 

To  Bear  {Her.)  to  have  in  one's  coat  of  arms,  that  is,  the 
respective  charges,  &c. 

To  Bear  (Guwm.)  a piece  of  ordnance  is  said  to  bear  when  it 
lies  right  with  the  mark. 

To  Bear  ( Mech  ) limber  is  said  to  bear  nt  its  whole  length 
when  neither  a wall  nor  post  standi  between  its  extre- 
mities ; otherwise,  it  is  said  to  bear  according  to  the  dis- 
tance between  the  bearer  and  either  end. 

BEA'RD  (But.)  barba,  a name  for  the  parallel  hairs  in 
the  pubescence:  also  for  a tuft  of  stiff  hairs  terminating 
the  leaves,  as  in  the  Mesembryanthemum  barbalum  ; and 
with  some  botanists  the  lower  lip  of  a ringent  corolla  is  so 
called.  Beard  is,  in  common  language,  the  name  of  the  awn. 

Beard  of  a horse  ( Vet.)  that  part  beneath  the  longer  man- 
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diblc  on  the  outside  and  above  the  chin,  which  bears  the 
curb  of  the  bridle. 

Beard  of  a Idler  (/Vinf)  the  outer  angle  of  the  square 
shoulder  of  the  shank,  which  reaches  almost  up  to  the  face 
of  the  letter,  and  is  commonly  scraped  oft*  by  the  founder 
— Beard-gage,  an  instrument  for  measuring  this  angle. 

Beard  of  a comet  ( Astron .)  the  rays  which  it  emits  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  moves,  in  distinction  from  the  tail, 
or  the  rays  emitted  from  behind. 

BEA'RDED  (But.)  bar  bat  us , having  parallel  hairs,  or  tufts; 
an  epithet  for  the  leaves  : also  for  the  corolla,  as  in  Dian - 
thus  barbatus  ; and  for  the  nectary  in  the  Iris,  &c. 

BEA'Rt)lNG  [Carp.)  chipping,  planing,  or  otherwise  di- 
minishing any  piece  of  timber  from  u given  line,  or  curve, 
as  the  bearding  of  clamps,  plankshecrs,  Ac. 

BEA'RDLESS  ( Bot .)  imbcrbis , without  parallel  hairs,  or 
tufts ; an  epithet  applied  to  the  corollas,  as  in  some  species 
of  the  Iris,  Gentiana,  Ac. 

BEA'RER  {Com.)  the  person  carrying  any  thing. 

Bearer  (Carp.)  the  post,  or  wall,  trimmed  to  a beam,  to 
lessen  its  bearing. 

Bearer  (Lou)  a person  bearing  others  down  with  litigation, 
Ac.  st at.  Earn.  9. 

Bearer  [Her.)  a person  bearing  a coat  of  arms  in  distinc- 
tion from  others  by  some  colour  or  difference. 

Bearer  of  a bill  (Com.)  the  person  in  whose  hands  the 
bill  is,  and  in  favour  of  whom  the  last  indorsement  is 
made. 

BEA'KING  (Mar.)  l.The  point  of  the  compass  that  one 
place  bears,  or  stands  off,  from  another.  *i.  The  situation 
of  any  distant  object  estimated  with  regard  to  the  ship’s 
position,  that  is,  whether  a-hcad,  a-stern,  or  a-breust,  Ac. 

Bearing  (Her.)  what  tills  an  escutcheon,  vide  Charge. 

Bearing  ( Archil .)  the  distance  between  the  bearer  and  each 
end  of  the  timber,  as  1*2,  15,  Ac.  feet  bearing. 

Bearing-Claws  (Sport.)  the  foremost  toes  of  a cock. 

BEA'STS  of  Chase  (Law)  Ferec  campcstres , are  five  in  num- 
ber, namely,  the  buck,  doe,  fox,  marten,  and  roe.  Manic. 
For.  haws,  pt-  1,  Ac.— Beasts  if  the  Forest y otherwise 
called  Beasts  of  ventry,  are  the  hart,  hind,  boar,  and  wolf. 
Manic.  For.  Lores , pt.  *2,  C.  4. — Beasts  and  fouls  of  the  war- 
ren, are  the  hare,  coney,  pheasant,  and  partridge.  Reg. 
Orig.  95,  Ac.  Co.  Lit.  833. 

BEA' T (Mil.)  from  Lat.  bafuo,  and  Gr.  wti*,  to  tread; 
beating  the  drum  as  a signal,  [vide  To  beat ] 

Beat  (Mas.)  a grace-note  marked  thus  *,  or  thus  z. 

Beat  (CV«.)  the  walk,  or  round,  which  the  watchman  has  to 
take  at  stated  intervals. 

To  Beat  (Af#7.)  to  give  a signal  by  beat  of  drum,  of  which 
there  are  different  kinds,  namely,  **  To  beat  an  alarm,”  to 
give  notice  of  danger  by  beat  of  drum.  “ To  beat  a 
charge,”  to  give  notice  to  charge  the  enemy.  “ To  beat 
the  general,”  to  give  notice  to  the  troops  to  march.  “ To 
brat  the  reveille to  give  notice  for  leaving  quarters.  “To 
beat  the  tat -too,"  to  gire  notice  for  retiring  to  quarters. 
u To  beat  the  troop,”  to  give  notice  for  repairing  to  their 
colours.  “ To  beat  to  arms,"  to  give  notice  for  the  sol- 
diers to  repair  to  their  arms.  “ To  beat  a parley,”  to  give 
a signal  for  a conference  with  the  enemy. 

To  Beat  (Sport.)  or  tap,  is  said  of  coneys  or  hares  when 
they  make  a noi»e  at  rutting  time. 

To  Beat  upon  the  hand  (Man.)  is  said  of  a horse  when  it 
tosses  up  its  nose,  and  shakes  it  all  of  a sudden,  to  avoid 
the  subjection  of  the  bridle. — To  beat  the  dust,  is  when  a 
horse,  at  each  time  or  motion,  does  not  take  in  way  or 
ground  enough  with  his  fore-legs. 

BE  AT  A SSI  ( Theol.)  an  order  or  sect  of  religions  among 
the  Turku,  to  which  all  the  Janizaries  belonged. 

BEATERS  (Print.)  the  ink-balls  with  which  the  pressmen 
beat  tile  letters  in  the  chase,  or  form. 
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Beaters  (Mech.)  is  the  name  of  those  who  beat  gold. 

BEATING  Time  (Mm.)  that  motion  of  the  hand  or  foot 
by  w hich  the  performers  themselves,  or  some  person  pre- 
siding, mark  and  regulate  the  measure  of  the  movements. 

If  the  time  be  common  or  equal,  the  beating  is  also  equal, 
two  down  and  two  up ; but  when  the  time  is  triple,  the 
beating  is  two  down  and  one  up. 

Beating  in  of  the  flanks  (Vet.)  a disease  which  consists  of 
an  abscess  in  the  loins,  with  a little  pulsation. 

Beating  (Mech.)  among  Bookbinders,  is  the  process  of 
beating  the  quires  with  a hammer;  among  the  Paperworks , 
it  is  beating  the  paper. 

Beating  (Mar.)  the  act  of  making  a progress  against  the 
wind. 

Beating  the  wind  (Archival.)  a practice,  in  former  times,  at 
a trial  by  battle,  when  one  of  the  parties  failed  to  appear, 
for  the  other  to  tiourish  his  sword  in  the  air,  which  was 
called  heating  the  wind. 

BEATINGS  (Mas.)  the  regular  pulsalive  heaving*  or  swell- 
ings of  sound  produced  in  an  organ  by  pipes  of  the  same 
key.  when  they  are  not  exactly  in  unison. 

BEATS  in  a clock  or  watch  { Mech.)  the  strokes  made 
by  the  pallets  or  fangs  of  the  spindle,  or  of  the  pads  in  a 
royal  pendulum. 

BEATER  (Zool.)  the  Castor  of  Limueus ; an  amphibious 
fourfoolcd  animal,  that  lives  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
unfrequented  lakes,  and  is  remarkable,  like  the  otter,  for 
its  skill  in  building  its  house.  It  walks  slow,  swims  dex- 
terously', is  very  cleanly,  eats  sitting  on  its  haunches,  and 
conveys  its  food  to  its  mouth  with  the  fore-paws.  The 
female  has  four  teats,  is  gravid  four  months,  and  seldom 
brings  forth  more  than  two  young.  This  animat  is  valued 
both  for  the  fur  on  its  skin,  and  for  the  oil  which  it  yields, 
called  Castor-oil. — Beaver  Rat,  the  Mas  Coypus  of  Lin- 
naiu«,  which  inhabits  Chili. 

Beaver  (Her.)  this  animal  is  painted  as  a 
charge  in  a coat  of  arms  in  a window  of 
New  Inn  Hall,  London,  ni  “ Argent , a bea- 
ver erected  sable  devouring  a fish  proper, 
armed  gules." 

Braver  (Mil.)  that  part  of  the  helmet  which 
defends  the  sight,  nnd  open*  in  the  front. 

Beaver  (Mech.)  the  best  sort  of  hat,  which  is  made  of  the 
beaver. 

Beaver,  or  Beaver- skin  (Com.)  the  fur  and  skin  of  the 
Beaver,  or  Castor:  they  are  of  two  sorts,  the  coat  beaver , 
worn  by  savages  as  a garment ; and  the  parchment  beaver , 
which  is  as  it  is  taken  from  the  animal. 

BE.VU  PLEADER  (Low)  ptdehre  placiiando , in  French 
beau-plaider , to  plead  fairly ; a writ  upon  the  statute  of 
Marlbridge,  wlvereby  it  is  enacted,  that  neither  in  the 
circuit  of  justices,  nor  in  counties,  hundreds,  or  courts 
baron,  any  tines  shall  be  taken  for  “ Fair-pleading,"  ue. 
not  pleading  fairly. 

BECABU'NGA  (Bot.)  the  Veronica  becabunga  of  Linn^uo. 

BECALMED  (Mar.)  an  epithet  expressing  the  state  of  a 
ship  which  lies  still  for  want  of  wind. 

BECArRRE  (Mas.)  French  for  a Natural,  [vide  Natural) 

BE'CKETS  (Afar.)  large  hooks,  or  such  things  as  are  used  * 
to  confine  loose  ropes,  tackles,  oars,  or  spars. 

BED  (Mech.)  in  Saxon  bedde,  the  place  tor  lying  in,  which 
is  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  materials  of  which  it 
is  made ; as  a feather  bed,  down  bed.  Hock  bed,  and  straw 
bed ; or  according  to  the  make  of  the  bedstead,  u pallet 
bed,  canopy  bed,  truckle  bed,  couch  bed.  Sic. 

Bed  mouldings  (Archil.)  the  members  of  a cornice  that  is 
placed  below  the  corona. 

Bed  of  snakes  (Zool.)  a knot  of  young  snakes. 

Bed  (fiunn.)  u thick  plank  which  lies  under  a piece  of  ord- 
nance on  the  carriage. — Bed  or  stool  for  a mortar,  a thick 
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and  strong  planking  hollowed  out  to  receive  a mortar. — I 
Hoy  a!  beds,  or  cor  horn  beds,  carriages  for  a royal  mortar, 
the  diameter  of  which  is  from  4*6  to  5*6  inches. 

Bed  for  the  cask  (.Mar.)  a flat  thick  piece  of  timber  lodged 
under  the  quarters  of  casks  which  are  stowed  in  a ship's  ! 
hold, — Bed  of  a barrel  screw,  the  main  piece,  through  j 
which  the  puppets  work. — Bed  of  a bowsprit , the  place  of! 
greatest  diameter  in  the  bowsprits. — lied  of  a river,  the 
bottom  of  a channel  in  which  the  stream  or  current  usually 


flows. 

Bed  (/fort.)  the  place  parted  off  and  disposed  for  flowers. 

Bed  (Mason.)  a range  or  course  of  stones  or  bricks.  The 
point  of  the  bed  is  the  mortar  between  two  stones  placed 
over  each  other. — Bed  of  a mill,  the  nether  stone. 

Ban  (Mia.)  a stratum  or  layer  of  any  earth  or  stone.  The 
different  strata  or  layers  are  disposed  one  above  another. 

to  Ban  (Hunt.)  to  hedge  in  a particular  place,  which  is  said 
of  a roe. 

to  Ban  (Print.)  to  lay  or  fix  the  stone  of  the  press  either  on 
paper,  bran,  or  plaster  of  Baris. 

BED-CHAMBER,  Lords  of  the  ( Polit .)  twelve  noblemen 
at  the  British  Court,  who  attend  each  a month  in  rotation, 
and  lie  in  the  bed-chamber  of  the  King. 

BEDErGUA  (Bnt.)  a species  of  thistle. 

BEDEGU'A  R (Bot.)  the  spongy  excrescences  of  the  Rosa 
Syivntris ; also  a disease  in  plants,  arising  from  insects, 
which  deposit  their  eggs  in  a neap  in  the  apex  of  a bud. 

BEDE-HOUSE  (Ere.)  an  hospital  or  nhns-nousc  for  bede's 
people,  or  poor  people,  who  were  to  pray  for  their 
benefactors. 


BEDEL  (£stv)  or  Beadle,  an  officer  or  error  of  a court,  an 
officer  to  attend  at  church,  an  officer  of  the  university,  and 
an  officer  of  the  forest ; also  an  officer  belonging  to  any 
company  or  corporate  body. 

BEDELARY  (Low)  the  jurisdiction  of  a bedel. 

BEDE'KGIAR  (Bot.)  Love  apples. 

BEDEREPE  (Archtrol.)  a service  of  certain  tenants  to  reap 
their  landlord’s  corn. 

BEDMAKER  (Cnj.)  a servant  in  the  University,  whose 
office  it  is  to  wait  upon  the  students. 

BEDMOULDING  ( Archit .)  vide  Bed. 

BEDRIDDEN  (Med.)  confined  to  one’s  bed  from  age  or 
sickness,  so  as  never  to  be  able  to  leave  it. 

BEE  (Ent.)  a well-known  insect,  the  Apis  of  Linnaeus  [vide 
Apis ] which  carries  on  the  operations  of  making  wax  and 
honey  in  baskets  made  for  them,  called  hives,  or  beehives , 
which,  when  situated  in  a particular  spot,  are  called  an 
apiary.  Bees  begin  to  snarm,  i.  e.  to  form  new  colonics,  | 
in  May  or  June,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  j 
In  a mild  season  they  swarm  much  earlier  than  usual.  The 
swarm  commonly  consists  of  a female,  called  the  queen , 
ns  in  jig.  1,  who  is  distinguished  by  her  sire;  the  drones, 
as  in  'fg.  2,  who  are  supposed  to  be  males  that  eat,  but  do 


not  work  or  contribute  to  the  common  stock;  and  the 
mules,  or  common  bees,  as  in  Jig.  3,  who  are  of  neither 
sex,  and  do  the  whole  work  of  the  hive.  The  queen  bee 
lives  in  a larger  cell  than  the  rest,  called  the  royal  cell , 
where  she  deposits  her  eggs,  which,  in  the  process  of 
hatching,  change  to  the  state  of  a maggot,  a chrysalis, 
and  a bee,  after  the  manner  of  other  insects.  The  food  of 


the  maggot  is  supposed  to  bo  the  pastelike  substance  found 
in  the  hives,  which  is  called  bee-bread. 

Bee  (Her.)  this  insect  is  made  tile  emblem  of  industry  and 
good  government  in  heraldry,  and  is  represented  in  coat 
armour,  as  in  Jig,  1,  “ He  bearcth  azure,  three  bees  volant 


r,g.  i.  Fig.  2. 


en  arriere,  by  the  name  of  Bye."  The  beehive  is  also  re- 
presented, as  in  Jig.  **  He  beareth  argent  a beehive,  with 

bees  diversely  volant,  sable,  by  the  name  of  Rooe  of  Mac- 
clesfield." 

BEE-FIX) WE R the  Orchis  of  I.innwus. 

BEECH  (Bot.)  or  beech-tree,  in  Saxon  bece,  or  boe,  the 
fagtts  of  Linmcus,  a glandiferous  tree,  raised  from  seeds, 
and  mostly  managed  like  the  oak.  The  two  principal  sorts 

j arc  the  Mountain-Beech  and  theCampesioul,  or  Wild  Beech, 
which  grow  to  a considerable  stature,  though  the  soil  be 

| barren.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  good  for  fattening  swine. 

BEEF  d-la-mode  (Coot.)  beef  well  beaten,  larded,  and  stewed 
with  lemon,  pepper,  &C. 

, BEE'HiVE  (A/rcA.)  vide  Bee. 

HEKLE  (Mcch.)  a pick-axe. 

BEE'NEL  (Bot.)  an  evergreen  tree  of  Malabar,  from  the 
leaves  of  which  a liniment  is  made  for  the  head-ache. 
Rail  Hist.  Plant. 

\ BEER  (Cook.)  a drink  made  of  malt  and  hops,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  brewing.  It  is  of  three  kinds,  strong  beer,  ale, 
and  table  beer,  or  small  beer. 

Bekr  (Mcch.)  a name  given  by  weavers  to  19  ends  of  yarn 
running  all  together  out  of  the  trough  its  whole  length. 

BEES  (Archit.)  pieces  of  elm  plank  bolted  to  the  end  of  the 
bowsprit. 

BEE'SHA  (Bot.)  a species  of  Cambu,  a decoction  of  which 
is  good  for  obstructions. 

BEE'STINGS  (Husband.)  the  first  milk  of  a cow  after 
calving. 

BEET  (Bot  ) a garden  herb  which  is  thick  and  fleshy,  the 
Beta  of  Linn  ecus. — lied  rave,  a beet  raddish,  a sort  of  red 
beet. 

BEETLE  (Ent.)  the  Sea  raberus  of  Linmcus,  a well-known 
insect,  produced  from  the  larva?  or  grubs  that  live  under 
ground ; it  has  six  feet,  and  is  annular,  and  hairy  at  one  end. 
The  beetle  lives  on  dry  decayed  wood,  roots  of  plants.  Sec. 

Beetle  (Mech  ) a large  wooden  hammer  for  driving  palisades. 

BE'GGAR  (Cow.)  one  who  follows  the  trade  of  a beggar. 

BE'GLERBEG  (Polit.)  the  chief  governor  of  a Turkish  pro- 
vince, who  has  all  the  inferior  officers  under  his  command. 
The  sultan  gives  each  beglerbeg  three  ensigns,  as  a mark 
of  royalty. 

BE'GAIA  ( A/«f.)  Sot*-*,  from  £*£,  a cough;  a cough,  with 
what  is  brought  up  by  expectoration.  Foes.  (Econom. 
Hippocrat. 

BEGO'NIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  named  by  Plumier 
after  Mons.  Bcgon,  Class  21  Monoecia,  Order  7 Poly- 
andria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  none. — Cor.  petals  four.— 
Stam .Jilamcnts  numerous;  anthers  oblong — Pm. germ 
inferior;  styles  bifid  ; stigmas  six. — Pm.  capsule <n  most 
three-cornered. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  shrubs  or  perennials. 

BEGU'E  ( Pet ) an  old  term  for  the  natural  mark  in  a horse's 
mouth,  by  which  his  age  may  be  known. 

BEHA'VING  as  heir  (Law)  tne  same  ns  getlio  pro  her  rede. 

BEHA'VIOUK  (Law)  vide  Good  Behaviour. 
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BE'IIKMOTII  (Bibl.)  nona,  an  animal  described  in  Job 
xl.  1.5.  which  Bu chart  supposes  to  l>e  the  same  as  the  river- 
horse. 

BE'HEN  (Dot.)  or  been,  from  the  Arabic  Mien,  or  albehen, 
a plant,  the  root  of  which  is  medicinal.  There  ure  three 
sorts  of  Hehen,  namely  Dehen  album,  the  White  lichen  of 
the  ancients,  and  the  Centaurea  behen  of  Linnaeus,— Dehen 
rul/rutn,  Sea  Lavender,  the  Statice  Lemonium. — Dehen  nffi- 
cinarum,  the  Cucubalus  behen.  The  roots  of  these  plants 
arc  cordial  and  cephalic.  J.  Dauh.  Hist.  Plant,  ; C.  Daub. 
Pin.;  Park.  The  at.;  llaii  Hist.  Plant. ; Toumef.  Intt  it. ; 
Doerhaav.  I ml . 

BEJ  .VRI A ( Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  named  by  Mutis  after 
Bejar,  a Spanish  botanist,  Class  11  Dodecandria , Order  1 

Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor. 
petal*  seven. — St  aw.  filaments  fourteen;  anthers  oblong. 
— l*i st.  germ  superior  ; style  columnar  ; stigma  thickish. 
—I’m.  berry  juicciess  ; seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  and  natives  of  Grenada,  j 
Florida,  &c. 

BEID-EL-O'SSAR,  an  ^Egyptian  plant  described  by  Pros- 
per Alpinus,  abounding  with  a milky  juice,  in  which  when 
leather  is  macerated  the  hair  falls  on. 

BE’f#E-SEKGE  (Coni.)  a serge  of  Poitou,  which  is  black, 
grey,  or  tawny. 

BLPT-OLLAH  ( Theal .)  literally  signifies  in  the  Arabic  the 
hou>>c  of  God,  and  is  applied  by  the  Mahometans  to  tkc 
temple  at  Mecca,  whither  the  pilgrims  resort. 

BEJU'CO  (Dot.)  the  Hippocratea  cumosa  of  Linntcus. 

BEJU'IO  (Dot.)  a kind  of  bean  in  Carthagcna. 

BE'KAII  (Ant.)  a Jewish  coin,  worth  about  Is.  1-fiof.  of  our 
money. 

BE'LAC  ( Med.)  a particular  kind  of  bark  of  Madagascar, 
slightly  biltcr  and  astringent. 

BELA'NDUE  (Mur.)  French  for  a flat-bottomed  vessel  with 
masts,  suits,  Ac.  which  is  used  in  Flanders  for  the  convey- 
ance of  goods. 

to  BELA'Y  (Mar.)  to  fasten  a rope,  particularly  the  run- 
ning rigging,  by  winding  it  several  times  round  the 
cleats,  Ac. 

BEI.A'YING-PINS  (Mar.)  wooden-pins  on  which  the  ropes 
are  belayed  or  wound. 

to  BELE'AGUEU  (A/*/,)  to  besiege. 

BELE'CTION  mouldings  (Carpeni.)  those  which  surround 
the  panncls,  and  project  without  the  surface  of  the  framing 
in  doors. 

BELELATS  (Com.)  a species  of  Bengal  silk  resembling 
taflety. 

BELEM  SITES  ( Min.)  from  4*ah,  a dart;  a kind  of  stone 
resembling  an  arrow  in  shape  ; it  is  sometimes  whitish,  and 
sometimes  of  u gold  colour.  Gets,  de  LapicLf  Aldnro. 
Mnt.  Metall. 

BELEM NOl'DES  (Anat.)  from  a dart,  and  the 
form ; a name  for  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone. 

BE'LFKY  (Ant.)  belfredum,  berpedum , belfragum,  brarfreit , 
in  French  beffroy,  a warlike  machine,  in  form  of  a tower, 

- formerly  used  in  sieges,  under  the  shelter  of  which  they 
could  nrc  upon  the  enemy.  It  was  also  employed  as  a 
tower. 

Blliuy  ( Archit.)  that  part  of  a steeple  in  which  the  bells 
arc  hung,  but  more  particularly  that  part  of  the  timber 
w ork  from  which  the  bells  are  suspended. 

Bllfky  (Mar.)  the  shelter  under  which  the  ship’s  bell  is 
tr  us  pended. 

BE'Ll  (Hoi.)  a tall  fruit-tree,  not  unlike  the  quince,  the  Cra* 
leva  marmclos  of  Liimarus,  J.  Bauh.  Hut.  Plant. 

BF/L1C  (Her.)  vide  Gules. 

BELPLIA  (Dot.)  an  Indian  berry-bearing  shrub ; the  A/iu- 


senda  frandosa  of  Linnsus,  a decoction  of  which  is  cool- 
ing. llaii  Hist.  Plant. 

BELL  (A/ui.)  the  well-known  metallic  maclunc  which  is 
ranked  among  musical  instruments;  it  consists  of  three 
parts,  the  body , or  barrel , the  clapper , and  the  ear,  or 
cannon. — Bell  metal , the  metal  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  bells,  which  usually  consi»ui  of  three  parts  of 
copper  and  one  of  tin. — BeO  of  a horn,  the  wide  open 
part,  from  which  the  sound  issues. 

• Bell  (Her.)  vide  Bell s. 

Bell  (Mar.)  vide  Bells. 

j Bello/  a capital  (Archit.)  a circular  moulding,  otherwise 
called  the  cobcl. 

Bull,  book,  and  candle-light  (Ecc.)  the  name  of  an  impreca- 
tion practised  formerly  in  the  Christian  church  in  the  10th 
and  1 1 tli  centuries  upon  the  excommunication  of  a person. 
It  was  ro  called  because  the  people  were  summoned  by  the 
sound  of  the  bell  to  attend  the  ceremony  of  hearing  the 
curse  read  out  of  the  book  by  the  minister,  standing  in  a 
balcony,  when  he  extinguished  the  candle  or  lamp  that  he 
held  by  throwing  it  on  the  ground,  thereby  denoting  that 
in  this  manner  the  excommunicated  person  would  be  ex- 
tinguished if  he  did  not  repent. 

Bell  (Man.)  a name  for  the  horse  in  a team  who  bears  the 
bell. 


BE'LL-FLOWEIl  (Bat.)  the  common  name  for  the  Campa- 
nula.— Bellbhapcu,  campanulatus,  an  epithet  for  the  corolla 
when  it  swells  or  bellies,  but  without  any  tube,  as  in  the 
Campanulas , Canterbury  bells,  Ac.  also  applied  to  the  ca- 
lyxes and  nectaries. — Bell  Pear,  a pear  in  the  shape  of  a 
gourd. 

BELLADO'NNA  (Bot.)  Deadly  Nightshade;  the  Atropa 
Mladonna  of  Limurus. 

BELLATRIX  (.4«L)  a galley  for  war. 

Bkllatrix  (Astron.)  a glittering  star,  of  the  2d  magnitude, 
in  the  left  shoulder  of  Orion ; so  called  from  bellum  war, 
over  which  it  was  supposed  to  preside. 

BE'LLED  (Her.)  an  tmithel  in  bhuoning  for  a hawk,  to 
whose  feet  bells  are  affixed. 

BELLES  LF/TTRES  (Lit.)  a French  term,  now  generally 
used  to  imply  polite  literature. 

BErLL-FO UNDER  (Meek.)  one  who  casts  bells  for  churches, 


Ac. 


BE LLIDI  A'STR  U M (Dot.)  a species  of  the  Dronicum  of 
Linnsus. 

BELLIDIO'IDES  (Bot.)  the  Chrysanthemum  balsamita  of 
Idnnmus. 

BELLPGEUENT  (Mil.)  an  epithet  for  any  country  which 
is  in  a state  of  w arfare ; in  which  case  it  is  called  a belli- 


gerent power. 

BE'LLIS  (Ztol.)  from  Lat.  Bellus,  pretty;  in  Fr.  Marguerite , 
Daisy,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Sy agenesia,  Order  2 
Polygamia  Superflua. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common  hemispheric.— CoR, 
compound  radiate. — St  am.  Jilaments  five;  anther  cylin- 
dric,— Fist,  germ  ovate ; style  filiform  ; stigmas  two,— 
Per.  none ; seeds  solitary  ; receptacle  naked. 

Species.  The  species  a re— Beilis  perennis  scapo  nudo,  SfC. 
seu  sylvestris  minor.  Perennial,  or  Common  Daisy,  a pe- 
rennial, native  of  Britain.— Beilis  annua,  seu  Leucanthe- 
mum  annuum , Sfc.  Annual  Daisy,  an  annual,  native  of 
Sicily,  Ac. — Beilis  sylvestris,  seu  scapo  nudo,  Ac.  a pe- 
rennial, native  of  Italy. 

Belli*,  the  species  is  the—  Anthemis  cola,  the  Athanasia 
annua,  the  Calendula  nudiculis,  the  Crysanthemum  frutes- 
cens , serotinum,  abratum,  leucanthcmum , Sfc.;  the  Cotula 
coronifolia,  the  Dorontcum  Bdlidiustrvm,  and  the  Sapo- 
n aria  Bdlidifolia  of  Linnsus*  Clus.  Hist.  Plant.  Bar.  ; 
J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant. ; Rais  Hist.  Plant.  ,*  Commci.  Hart. 
Med.  ( Pluken.  Almagest.  Botan. 
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BE’LLIUM  (Hot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  19  Syngcnesia, 
Order  2 Polygamist  super// ua. 

Generic  Characters.  Ca l.  common  simple.—  Con.  compound 
radiated. — St  AM.  Jilamcnt*  four;  anther  cylindric. — 
Pist. germ  turbinate;  style  filiform;  stigma  bifid. — Pku.  1 
none ; seeds  turbinate  ; receptacle  naked. 

Species.  The  species  are  the — Heliium  bellidioides,  Ac. 
drosererfulia  stilombus,  &c.  annua  minima,  maritima  mi- 
nima, Ac.  seu  Jbliis  ftarvis,  &c.  an  annual,  native  of 
Italy. — Hcllium  minutum,  Cedis  tut  nut  a,  Ac.  seu  Beilis 
cretica , Ac  on  annual,  native  of  the  East. 

BELLO'CULUS  (Min.)  from  be  Hus , fair,  and  octdus , the 
eye ; a precious  stone  resembling  the  eye,  and  formerly 
supposed  to  be  useful  in  its  disorder.1. 

BE’LLON  (Med.)  the  Devonshire  colic,  or  colica  Pic • 
ionum. 

BELLONA'RIA  { Bot .)  from  Bellona , the  goddess;  a herb 
which,  if  eaten,  makes  people  mad,  and  act  outrageously. 

BELLONA'RII  L\fy.)  priests  of  Bellona,  who  cut  and 
maimed  themselves  in  their  mad  fits.  Tertull.  Apolog. 
C.  9;  Lari.  ant.  1.  1,  c.  21. 

BELLO’NIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  named  by  Plunder 
after  Pierre  Beton,  a naturalist;  Class  5 Pentandria , 
Order  1 Monogynia . 

Generic  Characters . Cal.  perianth  onc-leaved. — Cor.  mo- 
nopetalous. — Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  erect. — Pist. 
germ  inferior ; style  subulate  ; stigma  acute. — Per.  cap- 
sule turbinatc-ovutc ; seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  two  species  are — Bcllonia  aspera , Joliis 
ovalis , Ac. Jrulescens,  Ac.  a shrub,  native  of  America. — 
Bellonia  spinas  a,  Ac.  a shrub,  native  of  Hispaniola. 
Linn.  Spec.  Plant • 

BE'LLOW S of  an  organ  ( Mus .)  the  pneumatic  part  of  the 
machine,  by  which  it  is  supplied  with  wind. 

Bellows  (Iter.)  a machine  for  blowing,  the 
invention  of  which  is  ascribed  by  Strabo  to 
Anacbarsis.  It  occurs  sometimes  as  a charge 
in  coats  of  arms,  as  be  bcarcth,  “ Argent , 
three  pa:r  of  bellows,  sable , by  the  name  of 
Scipton.** 

BELLS,  Baptism  of  (Ecc.)  a ceremony,  in  the  Romish 
church,  of  consecrating  bells  by  sprinkling  them  wit!)  holy 
water  and  blessing  them,  after  which  they  were  supposed 
capob'e  of  dispelling  evil  spirits  by  their  sound. 

Bells  (Her.)  are  denominated  church  bells 
in  coats  of  arms  where  they  ore  used  os  a 
charge,  as  he  beareth,  “ Sable,  a fosse,  ermine , 
between  three  church  bells,  argent , by  the 
name  of  Bell  of  Norfolk.’*  Crest,  " A talcon 
rising,  argent , jessed  and  belled,  or,  on  his 
breast  an  ermine.” 

Bells  ( Mar.)  half  hours  of  the  watch,  which  are  marked  by 
striking  the  bell  at  the  end  of  each. 

BE'LLLLE  ( Zool .)  the  sixth  order  of  animals,  Class  Mam- 
malia, having  their  fore -feet  obtuse,  truncate,  and  feet 
hoofed.  It  contains  the  following  genera Equus,  fore* 
teeth,  upper  six,  lower  six  ; tusks  solitary  ; teats  two,  in- 
guinal.— Hippopotamus,  fore-teeth,  each  iaw ; tusks  soli- 
tary ; feet  hoofed. — Tapir , fore-teeth,  each  jaw  ten  ; tusks 
none;  hoofs  on  the  fore-feet  four,  hind-feet  three. — Sms, 
fore-teeth,  upper  four,  lower  six ; tusks,  upper  two,  lower 
two ; snout  prominent ; feet  mostly  cloven. 

BELLUTA  (Bot.)  the  Crinum  Asiaikum  of  Linmeus. 

BELLY  ( Anat .)  vide  Alvus  and  Venter. — Belly  of  a muscle, 
the  large  fleshy  part,  in  contradistinction  to  the  smaller 
tendinous  extremities. 

Belly  (Archil.)  the  hollow  part  of  compass  timber,  the 
round  part  of  which  is  called  the  back. 

Belly -band  (Man.)  the  girt  that  goes  under  the  belly  of  the 
shaft  horse,  in  a carriage,  Ac. 


I)  Belly  of  an  instrument  (Mus.)  the  smooth  thin  board  over 
Ij  which  the  strings  are  distended,  as  the  belly  of  a liarp- 
sichord,  violin,  Ac. 

BE'LLYING  (Bat.)  or  bellied,  xentricosus,  swelling  out  in 
the  middle;  an  epithet  for  the  perianth,  as  in  A^scutus  ; for 
the  corolla,  as  in  Digitalis ; so  also  for  the  spike,  the 
I stipe,  Ac. 

BEL-META'LO  di  voce  (Mus.)  an  Italian  expression  for  a 
clear  and  brilliant  toned  soprano  voice. 

BELOMA'NCY  (Ant.)  from  £•>«<,  a dart,  and 

/MitriMt,  divination ; a sort  of  divination,  by  means  of 
arrows,  which  was  in  practice  among  the  Scythians. 

BF.'LONE  (AA  ) from  a needle;  a kiud  of  fish,  with  a 
long  slender  body  like  a needle,  a species  of  the  Esox  of 
Linmeus.  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  1. 6,  c.  8 ; PI in.  I.  9,  c.  51. 

BELT  ( M d. ) a girdle  to  bang  a sword,  or  other  weapon  in, 
belb,  belt,  be  ice,  Sax.;  belle,  Du.;  belie,  Sw.;  all  of  which 
come  immediately  from  the  LaL  balteus.  They  are  of 
different  sorts,  as — Sword-belt,  a leathern  strap  in  which 
a sword  hangs. — Shoulder-belt,  a broad  leathern  belt  which 
goes  over  the  shoulder,  and  to  which  the  pouch  is  fixed ; 
it  is  also  called  cron-bell , and  should  be  made  of  stout 
smooth  buff. — H'aist-belt,  a leathern  strap  fixed  round 
the  waist,  by  which  a sword  or  bayonet  is  suspended. — 
Belts  were  called,  by  the  ancient  writers,  by  different 
names,  as  Zona  cingulum,  reminiculum,  ringa,  and  bal- 
drellus. 

Belt  (Her.)  a badge,  or  mark  of  the  knightly  order  given 
to  a person  when  he  was  raised  to  knighthood. 

Belt  ( Vet.)  a distemper  in  sheep. 

Belt  (Med.)  a bandage  applied  round  the  body;  in  this 
manner  mercury  is  sometimes  employed. 

Belt  (Aslron.)  vide  Belts. 

Belt  (Mason.)  a range  or  course  of  stones  or  bricks  pro- 
jecting from  the  rest,  which  may  be  either  plain  or 
fluted,  Ac. 

BE’LTEIN  (Cus.)  or  Beltane,  from  the  Gaelic  and  Irish 
Leal-tine,  or  Bel*s fire,  that  is,  the  sun,  Bel  being  a name 
of  the  sun  among  the  Gauls ; a festival  celebrated,  in 
Ireland,  on  the  21st  of  June,  the  summer  solstice,  when 
fires  were  made  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  every  member 
of  the  family  was  made  to  pass  through  the  fire  to  ensure 
pood  luck. 

BELTS  (Aslron.)  fascut,  two  zones  or  girdles  round  the 
lanct  Jupiter,  which  are  observed  to  be  sometime!, 
roadcr,  and  sometimes  narrower,  and  not  always  to  oc- 
cupy the  same  part  of  the  planets  disc. 

Belts  (Grog.)  straits  near  the  Sound  which  lead  from  the 
Baltic  into  the  German  ocean. 

BELU’CDERE  (Archil.)  a turret,  or  some  part  of  an  edifice 
raised  above  the  rest  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
| prospect  of  the  country  around. 

| BELU'LCUM  (£urg.)  from  flsA*,  a dart;  an  instrument  for 
extracting  darts. 

BELUTTA  (Hot.)  vide  BeUnita. 

BELZCyiNUM  (Chem.)  vide  Benzoinum. 

BE'MA  (Ecc.)  a sort  of  festival,  observed  by  the  Manichecs, 
in  honour  of  Manes,  who  was  slain.  August.  Cont.  Faust. 
I.  18,  c.  4>. 

BE’MBEX  (Ent.)  a division  of  the  genus  Vespa,  according 
to  Fabricius,  comprehending  the  insects  of  this  tribe, 
which  have  the  tongue  inflected,  five -cleft. 

BEM-CURI'NI  (Bot.)  the  Justicia  adhotoda  of  Linnnus. 

BE'MOL  (Mu.)  another  name  for  B flat,  [vide  B ] 

BEN  Tamdra  (Bot.)  the  Egyptian  bean. 

BE'NAR  (MU.)  French  for  a four-wheeled  carriage,  which 
is  used  to  carry  stones  in  the  construction  of  fortified  places. 

BE'NATH  (Med,)  Arabic  for  small  pustules  produced  by 
sweating  in  the  night. 

BENCH  (Law)  a scat  of  justice,  as  tbc  King’s  Bench  at 
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Westminster. — Bench,  King*!,  a prison  belonging  to  the  | 
court  of  King's  Bench. 

Bench  (AfecA.)  a particular  tool  fitted  up  with  a hook,  a 
screw,  fic.  for  laying  anil  fastening  boards  to  it  so  that  j 
they  may  be  planed.  Sec.—  Bench  of  a spinning  xthcrl,  or 
the  reel,  the  stool  to  which  the  supporters  of  the  wheel,  or 
reel,  are  fixed. 

Bencher  (Late)  a lawyer  of  the  first  rauk  in  the  inns  of 
court. 

BEND  (Her.)  an  honourable  ordinary  formed  by  diagonal 
line*  drawn  from  the  dexter,  or  right  comer  at  top,  to  the  l 
sinister  base,  or  left  comer  lit  bottom,  which  is  supposed 
to  represent  a shoulder  belt  or  scurf,  and  to  show  the  * 
wearer  to  be  valiant  in  war.  'Hie  content  of  the  bend  j 
when  charged  is  the  third  part  of  the  field,  but  uncharged  ■ 
it  contains  only  the  fifth.  The  bend  taken  absolutely  signi- 
fies the  dexter-bend,  os  in  Jig.  1.  “ He  beareth,  argent,  a i 
bend,  table;  name  Erdcrswick,  of  Staffordshire."  Other-  j 
wise  it  is  called  n bend  sinister,  os  in  Jig.  *2.  “ He  beareth,  | 
gules,  n bend  sinister,  by  the  name  of  VVildestetn."  Bends  ! 
are  composed  of  cither  plain  or  crooked  line* ; those  corn-  j 
posed  or  crooked  lines  are  engrailed,  wavy,  crenelle,  flory,  | 
&c.  [vide  Engrailed , 4'C-] 
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The  bend  has  four  different  diminutives ; namely,  the 
bendlet , the  garter,  the  cod,  or  cottise , and  the  ribbon . 
• [vide  Bendlet,  &c  ] It  is  also  borne  in  three  different 
forms ; namely,  in-bend,  per-bend,  and  bendy. — In-bend 
is  when  a charge  is  borne  sloping  from  the  dexter  chief 
to  the  sinister  base,  after  the  manner  of  a bend,  os  in 
Jig.  3.  “ He  beareth,  argent,  a wyvem  volant  in-bend, 
table ; name  Raynon.” — Per-bend  is  when  the  charge  or 
field  is  divided  by  a line  draw  n after  the  manner  of  a 
bend,  as  in /f g.  4.  “ He  beareth,  parted  by  bend  cre- 
nelle, pearl  and  ruby , i.  e.  argent  and  gules.**  These 
were  tne  arms  of  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Boyle, 
the  philosopher. — Bendy,  or  Bendttise,  vide  Bendy. 

Bend  (Mar.)  1.  The  knot  by  which  one  rope  is  fastened 
to  another,  or  to  an  anchor,  varying  in  name  according 
to  the  bend  by  which  the  knot  is  formed,  as  the  JUlter- 
nian's  bend,  the  ca trick-bend,  the  sheet-bend,  fire.  To  make 
o carrick-bend,  lay  the  ends  of  a rope  bend,  as 
a and  b in  the  annexed  figure,  then  pass  it 
through  the  bight  in  d,  and  up  through  the 
bight  c.  2.  The  sniull  rope  used  to  confine  the 
clench  of  a cable.  3.  The  thickest  and  strongest 
planks  in  the  ship’s  side,  on  which  men  set 
their  feet  in  climbing  up. 

to  Bend  (A/<rA.)from  the  Saxon  hinban,  to  be ; the  reducing 
a body  to  a curved  or  crooked  form.  The  bending  of  boards, 
planks,  &c.  is  effected  by  means  of  heat,  whether  by  boil- 
ing or  otherwise. 

to  Bend  {Mar.)  to  fasten  one  rope  to  another. — M To  bend 
the  cable,’*  to  clinch,  or  tie  it  to  the  ring  of  an  anchor. 
“ To  bend  two  cables,’*  to  tie  them  together  so  as  to  make 
their  own  ends  fast  on  themselves.  •*  To  bend  a sail/*  to 
fasten  it  to  a yard  or  stay. 

BENDIDI'A  (Ant.)  a Thracian  festival  in  honour 

of  Diana,  who  was  called  by  the  Thracians.  Strab. 
1.  f):  Prod,  in  Tim.;  Hesyckins. 

BE  NDING  (Meeh.)  vide  To  Bend. 

BE'NDLET  (Her.)  one  of  the  diminutives  of  the  bend, 
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which  is  in  size  half  the  breadth  of  the  bend. 

Bendlet*  are  sometimes  borne  in  an  unusual 
manner,  called  enhanced,  i.  e.  lifted  up  to  a 
place  in  which  they  are  not  usually  borne,  as 
♦‘He  beareth,  argent , three  bendlets,  gules ; 
name  Byron,  of  Nottinghamshire. 

BE'NDY  ( Her.)  bendzvise , or  brndmays;  an  epi- 
thet for  a thing  that  is  divided  four,  six,  or 
more  parts  drawn  sloping  like  a bend,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure.  ♦*  He  beareth  bendy  wavy 
of  six,  argent  and  azure ; name  PlayttTS,  of 
Suffolk.’*  A border  is  also  borne  bendy. 

BE'NE  (Mas.)  vide  Bene  plncito. 

IlENE'Al’ED  (Mar.)  an  epithet  expressing  the  state  of  a 
ship  when  the  water  does  not  flow  high  enough  to  bring 
her  off  (he  ground,  out  of  a dock,  or  over  a bar. 

BENED1TTINES  (Ecc  ) an  order  of  monks  founded  by 
St.  Benedict,  whose  habit  was  black.  They  were  divided 
into  several  congregations. 

BENEDI'CTION  gntemle  (Mil.)  an  invocation  made  to 
God  by  the  chaplain  of  the  French  army  on  the  eve  of  an 
engagement. — Benediction  de  Drapcaux , a consecration  of 
colours. 

BENEDPCTUS  (Med*)  Blessed ; an  epithet  for  several  com- 
positions on  account  of  their  supposed  excellence,  as 
Benedict a aqua,  for  lime-water;  and  also  an  infusion  of 
Crocus  metatlornm,  fire.  Brnedictum  lazntivitm , for  Rhubarb. 
Benedictum  vinum  for  antimonia!  wine. 

Benrotctus  lapis  (Aleh.)  the  philosopher's  stone. 

BE'NEFICE  (Lave)  beneficium  ; a grant  of  land  from  a lord 
to  his  followers,  held  at  first  ex  tnero  benrficio , of  the  donor, 
but  afterwards  converted  into  a perpetual  hereditary  tenure. 
2.  Any  ecclesiastical  living  or  promotion,  but  particularly 
rectories  and  vicarages.  They  are  either  elective  or  dona- 
tive. 13  H.  2,  st.  2,  c.  2 ; 3 Instit.  155;  Spelm.  dc  Feud. 
c.  21  ; Blount.  Anc.  Ten. 

BENEFICi ArKII  (Ant.)  I.  Soldiers  who  were  promoted  to 
a higher  rank,  at  first  benrficio,  i.  e.  by  the  favour  of  the 
tribunes,  afterwards  by  that  of  other  niagistrutes  ; where- 
fore we  read  in  inscriptions  of  the  Benejficuirins  Consults , 
Procansuli*,  SfC.  Liv.  I.  9,  c.  30 ; C e-get.  1.  2,  c.  7;  Buleng. 
dr  Imp.  Homan . 1.  6,  c.  80;  Urtat.  de  Not.  Homan,  apud 
Grew.  Thes.  Antic*  tom.  11,  p.  570,  &c.  2.  Soldiers  who 
were  discharged  from  military  duty  with  a pension  allowed 
to  them.  Cats,  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  3,  c.  88 ; Test,  de  Verb. 
Signif. 

BENErPCIO  jtrimo  eccletiastico  habendo,  a writ  from  the  king 
to  the  chancellor  to  bestow  the  benefice  that  shall  full  in 
the  king’s  gift  upon  this  or  that  man.  Reg.  Orig,  307. 

BE'NE  FIT  of  Clergy  (Late)  a privilege  formerly  peculiar  to 
clerks,  hut  in  after  times  made  common  to  laymen,  who 
were  convicted  of  certain  crimes,  as  manslaughter  and  the 
like.  The  mode  of  obtaining  this  privilege  was  thus;  the 
ordinary,  his  commissioner,  or  deputy,  gives  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  a Latin  book,  in  a black  Gothic  character,  and 
puts  him  to  read  a ver*e  or  two ; then,  if  he  say  legit  ut 
clcrictts,  u he  read*  like  a clergyman  or  scholar/*  he  is  only 
burnt  in  the  hand  and  set  free,  for  the  first  time ; otherwise 
he  must  suffer  death. 

Benefit  societies,  vide  Friendly  Societies. 

Benefit  (Cow.)  a term  used  at  the  theatre  for  the  profit  of 
one  or  more  nights,  which  is  given  to  an  actor  or  a poet. 

BENEOLF.'NTI  A {Med.)  sweet-smelling  medicines. 

BENE  PLA'CITO  (A/»jt.)  Italian  for  at  pleasure;  a terra 
denoting  that  the  performer  U at  liberty  to  exercise  his 
taste. 

BE'NERTH  (Law)  an  ancient  service  rendered  by  the 
tenant  to  h!s  lord,  with  his  plough  and  cart.  Lamb.  Bin. 
Co.  Lit.  86. 

BENE'VOLENCE  (Late)  a voluntary  contribution  from  the 
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subject  to  the  king,  which  grew  from  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Fourth’*  day*. 

BENEVOLE'NTI A rtgis  hahenda  (/.me)  the  form  of  pur- 
chasing the  king's  favour,  in  ancient  fines  and  submissions, 
to  be  restored  to  estate,  title,  or  place. 

BENG  {Med.)  a name  among  the  Mahometans  for  the  leaves 
of  hemp  made  into  pills  or  a conserve,  which  possess  an 
exhilarating  power. 

BENGAL  QITNCE  { Bot .)  the  fruit  of  the  Crate in  mar - 
meins  of  Linmeus. 

BENGI-El'KI  {Bot.)  the  name  of  an  Indian  evergreen. 

BE'NJAMIN  {Hot.)  vide  Benzoin. — Benjamin  tree,  the  %■ 
rax  benzoin  of  Lin aseus. 

BENINGA'NIO  (Afcrf.)  a fruit  growing  in  the  bay  of  St. 
Augustine,  of  the  size  of  a lemon,  and  grateful  to  the 
taste. 

BENt'GN  disease  (Med.)  o favourable  disease,  unattended 
with  dreadful  symptoms. 

BEN M A RCITO  (Mhs.)  Italian  for  well-marked ; an  epithet 
applied  to  the  performance  when  it  must  be  clear  and 
pointed. 

BE'NNKT  (Bot.)  or  Herb  Bonnet,  Benedicta  hcrba%  the 
Geum  urbanum  of  Linmeus,  a perennial,  so  called  because 
of  its  supposed  medicinal  virtues. 

BE'NT-GIl ASS  (Bat.)  the  Agrostis  of  Linmeus,  a perennial,  I 

BENVENU’E  (Print,)  i.  e.  welcome,  from  the  French  bien  * 
and  trnir,  to  come ; a custom  among  printers  for  every  \ 
new  workman  to  pay  a certain  sum  upon  first  going  to  the 
chapel,  i.  c.  the  printing-office. 

BE'KZOATE  (Cbem.)  a salt  formed  by  the  combination  of 
Benzoic  acid  with  alkalies,  earths,  or  metallic  oxides. 

BE'NZOE  (C’Arm.)  the  same  as  Benzoin. 

BENZOIC  A'CID  (Cbem.)  the  acid  produced  by  subliming 
Benzoin. 

BE'NZOIN  (Bot.)  a species  of  the  Lauras  and  the  Styrax 
of  Linmeus. 

Benzoin  (Chem.)  Benzoinum,  Benzoe,  Belzoe,  Asa  dulcis,  a 
gum  of  nn  agreeable  and  fragrant  smell,  produced  by  inci- 
sion, from  an  Indian  tree,  the  Styrax  Benzoin  of  Linnaeus. 
The  best  is  hard,  solid,  shining,  and  transparent;  being  of  a 
wanning,  drying,  discussing,  and  dissolving  nature.  The  ! 
two  principal  sorts  are  the  true  Benzoin,  and  Benzoin  in 
tears. — True  Benzoin  is  of  a yellowish  gold  colour,  a highly 
aromatic  smell,  but  without  any  taste. — Benzoin  in  tears, 
or  Benzoinum  amygdaloides , is  a clear  transparent  mass,  of 
a reddish  colour,  mixed  with  whitish  tears,  resembling  al- 
monds. The  tincture  of  Magistery  and  flowers  of  Benzoin 
arc  particularly  good  for  the  lungs,  and  also  for  obstruc- 
tions. 

BENZOI'NI  tinrtum  (Med.)  Tincture  of  Benzoin,  made  by  i 
digesting  Benzoin  in  spirits  of  wine,  a cosmetic,  [vide 
Lac  wgiiiMj — Benzoiui  fiores,  Flowers  of  Benzoin,  or 
the  gum  sublimed  and  purified,  which  is  a fine  pectoral, 
now  called  Benzoic  Acid. — Benzoiui  oleum  r Essential  oil 
of  Benzoin,  the  oil  which  rises  after  the  flowers  are  mixed 
with  a little  acid. — Benzoini  magisterium,  Magistery  of 
Benzoin,  the  gum  deposited  on  mixing  the  tincture  with 
water,  that  is,  the  resinous  without  the  saline  part  of  the 
IFJW* 

BEK  (Bat.)  an  Indian  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  like  jujel. 

BE'RAMS  (Cow.)  a coarse  calico  made  at  Surat. 

BE'RBERXS  (Bot.)  Barberry,  or  Pipperidge  bush,  a genus 
of  plants,  (Mass  6 Hexandria,  Order  1 Monogynia,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  very  cooling  and  restringent. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  six-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals six;  nectary  two,  small.—  Stam.  filaments  six; 
anthers  two. — Pist.  germ  cylindric ; style  none;  stigma 
orbiculatc. — Per.  berry  cylindric  ; seeds  two. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs —Berbers*  vulgnris-racc- 
mis,  SfC.  pedunculis,  %c.  jionbus,  Sft\  spinis , SfC.  dumc- 


I forum,  C respin  us,  scu  (Jxyrantha  Gaieni,  Common  Ber- 
berry.— Berber  is  Crcticn,  scu  Lycium  Creiicum,  seu  Cre- 
tan, or  Box-leaved  Berberry. 

j|  BE'R  HI  AGE  (Archaai  )u  sort  of  tenure  mentioned  by  Blount. 
||  BEKBIC A'ltl A (Ant.)  a sheep-down,  or  ground  to  feed 
j sheep.  Leg.  Alfred t.  Mon.  Angl. 

\ BE'RCARY  [Arcfued.)  Berquarium,  in  French  Berquere ; a 
fold  or  inclosure  for  sheep,  probably  contracted  from 
berbicaria:  hence  berbicus , a ram;  lerbica,  a ewe;  caro 
berbieina.  mutton. 

BERCE'AU  (Archil.)  French  for  a full-arched  vault. 

■ BE  HE' A NS  ( Keel)  a sect  of  seceders  from  the  Scotch  kirk, 
j BE llE'I) IU AS  (Med.)  an  ointment  described  by  Actiua. 
Tetrab.  4,  serin.  4,  c.  1 1 fi. 

j UEKEFELLA'KII  (Archceol.)  seven  churchmen  so  called, 
anciently  belonging  to  the  church  of  St.  John  Beverley. 
BEREFRE'IT  (Ardu rol.)  a large  wooden  tower. 

; BEHENJ'CE  (CXem.)  a name  for  Amber. 

; Berenice's  flair  ( Astron .)  vide  Coma  Bereniccr . 
BERENGE'KIANS  (Ecc.)  a sect  of  heretic*  in  the  eleventh 
century,  the  followers  of  one  Bcrenger,  who  dented  the 
real  presence. 

BERENl'CIUM  ( Chem.)  a sort  of  nitre  mentioned  by  Galen 
and  others. 

DERETI'NUS  Jrudus  (Bot.)  a fruit  found  by  Francis 
Drake’s  sailors  in  the  Malaccas. 

| BE'RG  AMO  (Com.)  a coarse  tapestry,  manufactured  from 
several  sorts  of  spun  thread,  supposed  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  town  Bergamo,  where  it  was  said  to  be  invented. 
BERGAMOT  (Bot.)  in  French  Bergamotte , Italian  Berga- 
mote ; a species  of  Pyrus  sativa,  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds,  namely,  the  Summer  Bergamot  and  the  Autumn 
Bergamot. 

Bergamot  ( (’hem. ) a certain  fragrant  and  cordial  essence, 
extracted  from  a kind  of  lemon  in  Italy;  the  fruit  of  a 
lemon  tree  ingrafted  on  a Bergamot  pear  tree.  The  liquor  is 
an  ^ethereal  oil,  very  subtile,  and  of  a charming  smell. 
Medicinally  it  is  a cardiac,  stomachic,  and  cephalic. 
BERGE'RA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  named  alter  Professor 
Berger,  of  Kiel,  Class  10  Decandria,  Order  I Monogynia. 
Generic  Character s.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — Cok. pe- 
tals five. — Stam.  Jilaments  ten;  anthers  round.— Fist. 
germ  roundish ; style  filiform ; stigma  turbinate.— Per. 
berry  subglobular ; seeds  two. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Bergera  Koenigii,  seu 
Papaja  sylvestris , a shrub,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
BE'RGH-MASTEtt  (Min.)  from  the  Saxon  berg,  mountain 
or  mine;  a bailiff  or  chief  officer  among  the  Derbyshire 
i miners.  Esc.  de  Ann.  16  Ed,  1. 

! BE'RG H MOTE  (Ms.)  Bergmot,  from  the  Saxon  ber^, 
mountain  or  mine,  and  remoc*,  an  assembly ; an  assembly 
or  court  for  deciding  all  controversies  among  the  Derby- 
shire miners. 

BE'RG  I A (flol.)  a genus  of  plants,  named  after  Professor 
Bergius,  of  Stockholm,  Class  10  Decandria , Order  5 Pen- 
tagynia. 

Generic  Characters . Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — Cor. 

petals  five. — Stam.  filaments  ten;  anthers  roundish.— 
Pist.  germ  roundish  ; styles  five;  stigmas  simple. — Per. 
capsule  simple;  seals  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  are  natives  of  India. 

BE'RIA  (Archied.)  or  herie,  an  open  place,  which  Cowel  says 
is  not,  according  to  Spelman,  to  be  confounded  with  bury 
and  borough  in  the  names  of  towns  that  end  with  this  word. 
Beria  Saudi  Edmundi  (St.  Edmond’s  Bury]  mentioned 
by  Matthew  Paris,  sub.  ann.  1 174,  is  nut  to  be  taken  for 
the  town,  but  the  plain,  according  to  Du  Frcsne. 
BE'lUBEUl  (Med.)  a kind  of  palsy  frequent  in  the  East 
Indies. 

BEIULLI'STICA  ( Alch .)  a kind  of  magic  art  in  observing 
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pretended  preternatural  visions  in  ballisti,  or  mirror 
glasses. 

BLRLFN  (Meek.)  a sort  of  carriages  made  at  Berlin. 

REKME  (For/.)  a small  space  of  ground,  4 or  5 feet  wide, 
left  without  the  rampart,  between  it  and  the  side  of  the 
moat. 

BERMUDAS  Juniper  ( Bot .)  the  Juniperus  Berwudiana  of 
Linmeus. 

BERMUDIA'NA  (Bot.)  1.  A species  of  the  Juniperus  of 
Linmeus.  2.  'Die  Junijtems  barbadensis.  3.  A species  of 
the  Si tyr  inchi  am,  and  of  the  Iris. 

BE'RNACLE  (Or«.)  a bird  of  the  goose  kind,  the  Anas 
crythropus  of  Linnams,  formerly  colled  the  tree  goose,  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  be  generated  out  of  wood,  or 
rather  to  be  a species  of  shell  adhering  to  the  bottoms 
of  ships.  These  birds  appear  in  vast  flocks  during  winter 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  this  kingdom.  They  are  very 
shy  and  wild ; but  upon  being  taken  grow  as  tame  ns  the 
domestic  goose.  In  February  they  retire  as  far  as  Lap- 
land,  to  breed. 

BE'RNARDINES  (Ecc.)  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Bernard. 

BEKNA'VI  (A/erf.)  an  electuary  mentioned  by  Prosper 
Alninus.. 

BE'IINET  (Law)  incendium,  from  the  Saxon  bypan,  to  burn  ; 
the  crime  of  arson,  or  wilfully  setting  on  Are,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  was  one  of  those  crimes 
which  non  emendari  possunt.  It  is,  however,  sometimes 
taken  for  any  capital  crime.  Leg.  Canui.  et  If.  1,  ajmd 
Brompt . 

BERQUA'RIUM  (Archtcol.)  vide  Bercaria. 

BE'RRA  (Archteol.)  vide  Berta. 

BK'KKIED  (Bot.)  baccatus ; an  epithet  for  the  capsule,  and 
also  for  the  drupe,  which  is  surrounded  by  a very  succu- 
lent coat,  as  the  cherry,  that  seeds,  but  never  bursts. 

BF/RRY  (Bot.)  [vide  Bacca]  — Berry-bearing  Alder,  the 
Rhamnus Jrangula  of  Linnaeus. 

BERS  (A/m.)  an  exhilarating  sort  of  electuary  made  by  the 
Egyptians. 

BE'RSA  (Archteol.)  a limit  within  a park. 

BERSA'RE  ( Archteol .)  to  hunt  or  snoot:  the  Lurtarii  were 
properly  those  who  hunted  the  wolf. 

BE'ilSELET  (Archteol.)  a hound. 

BERTHl'NSECK  (Law)  or  berdinseck,  a law  in  Scotland, 
by  which  a man  is  not  hanged,  but  only  whipped,  for 
taking  a sheen  or  calf  that  lie  can  carry  away  on  nis  back. 

BKKTIE'K  A ( But  ) a genus  of  plants  named  by  Aublet  after 
Mon*.  Berber,  Class  5 Prnlandria,  Order  1 Monogynia. 
Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  turbinate.— C’ok.  one- 
pe  tailed. — St  AM.  Jilaments  five;  a nt  hers  linear. — 1'ist. 
germ  roundish  ; style  filiform  ; stigmas  two-plated. — Per. 
oerry  globose  ; seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  only  species  is — Bcrtieria  quia nen sis,  a shrub, 
native  of  Guinea. 

BE'RTON  ( Archecof .)  vide  Barton. 

BE'RTYING  a ship  (Mar.)  raising  up  a ship’s  sides. 

BE'KULA  (Bot.)  Upright  water  parsnep,  which  was  esteemed 
an  antiscorbutic.  Gal.  de  Comp.  Mm.  1.  7,  c.  26. 

BERU'LIANS  (Ecc.)  a sect  of  heretics  in  the  12th  century, 
who  affirmed  that  all  human  souls  were  created  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world. 

BK'RY  (Archteol.)  or  Bury,  the  vill  or  country  scat  of  a no- 
bleman, from  beopg,  a hill,  because  the  castles  of  the 
nobility  were  erected  on  hills. 

BE’RYL  (Min.)  IteryUux,  a precious  stone,  which,  in 

its  purity,  u of  a perfectly  sea-green  colour,  and  on  that 
account  lias  been  called  aqua  marina.  Pliny  mentions  se- 
veral specie*  ot  the  beryl,  as  the  chrysoberyl/us , chrysuprasus, 
hqaeinthizouies,  and  eroidcs.  Plin.  I.  37,  C.  5 ; Solin.  c.  52 ; 
jiionys.  Pcrirg.v.  10' 2;  Epiphan.  de  12  Gem.s  Isid.de 
Origin.  1.  16,  c.  17  ; Marbod.  de  Lnpid.  pret.  eq.  Beryl. 


among  the  modem  lapidaries,  is  only  a fine  sort  of  corne- 
lian, of  a more  deep  bright  red. 

Beryl  (Paint.)  the  sea-green  colour  prepared  in  imitation 
of  the  beryl. 

UERYTION  (Med.)  a collyriura  for  the  eyes  de- 

scribed by  Galen. 

' BES  (Ant.)  1.  A weight  of  eight  ounces,  i.  c.  two-thirds  of 
the  as,  or  pound.  Gal.  de  Comp.  1.  6 ; Fcst.  de  Verb. 
Signific.  2.  A measure  of  land  making  two-thirds  of  an 
acre. 

UES.VCHER  (Bot.)  a fungus,  or  sponge. 

BESAPLLE  (Law)  or  besayle,  in  Latin  proavus , in  French 
besayeul ; a writ  that  lies  where  the  great  grandfather  was 
seized  the  day  that  he  died  of  any  lands  or  tenements  in 
fee  simple,  and  after  his  death  a stranger  entereth  the  same 
day  upon  them,  and  keepeth  out  the  heir.  F.  N.  B.  222. 
BESA'NT  (Com.)  or  Bezant,  a very  ancient  gold  com 
stamped  at  Byzantium. 

BlSANT  (Her.)  vide  Bezant. 

BE' SC  A (Archteol.)  a spade  or  shovel,  whence  sno  besoata 
terra  inclusa  ; a piece  of  land  turned  up  with  a spade  in  a 
day.  Mon.  Angt. 

BESIE'GED  ( Astro L)  an  epithet  for  a planet  which  is  placed 
between  others  of  a malignant  cast,  as  Saturn  and  Mars. 
BESPSTAN  (Com.)  or  Bcrstan,  large  galleries  vaulted  over 
in  Turkey,  where  the  merchants  have  shops,  and  expose 
their  goods  to  sale. 

BESLE'IUA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants  named  by  Plunder 
after  Basil  Beslcr,  a botanist  of  Nuremberg,  Class  14  Z)i- 
dynamia.  Order  2 Angiospermia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved — Cor.  mo- 
nopetalous. — Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  oblong.— 
Pist.  germ  globular ; style  subulate ; stigma  bifid.— 
Per.  berry  subglobular ; seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  arc  shrubs  or  jtcrccnials. 

BE'SORCII  (Com.)  a tin  coin  at  Ormus,  in  value  much  less 
than  a farthing. 

RKSTLVLKS  (Ant.)  in  French  besiayles,  Bcstials,  all  kinds 
of  cattle,  but  particularly  those  which  were  anciently  pur- 
veyed for  the  king*#  provision.  St  at.  4 Ed.  3. 
BESTIA'RII  (Ant.)  those  among  the  Romans  who  fought 
with  beasts  at  their  public  games,  whether  by  compulsion, 
as  condemned  persons,  or  voluntarily,  as  gladiators,  who 
made  a trade  of  it.  Cic.  in  Catkin,  c.  17  ; Suet.  Claud. 
c.  34 ; Tertull.  Apol.  c.  35. 

BE’STIAS  (Ant.)  or  ad  Bcstias.  [vide  Ad) 

BETA  (Gram.)  the  second  letter  in  the  Greek  Alphabet, 
[vide  Alphabet ] 

Beta  (Bot.)  a plant  so  culled  from  the  Greek  letter  j3t  which 
it  resembles  in  shape  whilst  the  seed  is  swelling. 

CUumel.  1.  10. 

\<«iM  (mm  Grata,  cm  Htlera  prtuimm  prim* 

Ptugiftr  i*  erra  d<vti  mttnvtte  ma  'utn, 

Sk  et  humo  pt  ngtii  term  tec  cvtptdis  ktu 
Deprimitur  jeitv  ftridil.  l*de  randula,  beta. 

Mart.  1.  13,  epig.  13. 

t"(  fatiut  falnxTwm  prtmdia  betc. 

Of M««i  urpe  jMtet  HM,  pipn  jt*  O'yMkift. 

It  is  one  of  the  five  emollient  herbs ; and  on  account  of  its 
insipidity,  those  who  languished  were  said  bciizare,  to  flag 
like  the  beet-root. 

Cat  till.  Carm.  66,  v.  21 . 

iMngviiiter  tt Hera  eui  pendent  tkn la  bria 
Amm^rum  u nMdiiiM  tutitdti  ad  tumiemm. 

Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  1,  c.  5,  Ac. ; Dioscor.  I.  2,  C.  140  ; 
Plin.  I.  10,  c.  N. 

Beta,  Beet,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Pent  and  ria , Order  2 Digynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.  — Cor. 
none,—  Stam. Jilaments  five;  anthers  roundish. — Pist. 
G 
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germ  in  a manner  below  the  receptacle ; styles  two ; I 
stigmas  acute. — Per.  capsule  one-celled  ; tetri  single. 
Sfteci’x.  The  species  are  biennials,  as — Hein  vulgaris , Ked 
Garden  Beet. — Beta  cic/a , White  Garden  licet. — Beta 
maritime,  Sea-Beet. — Beta patula,  Spreading  Beet.  &c. 

BETA'CHES  (A refund.)  Laymen  using  glebe  lands. 

BETEL  (Bot.)  or  Belie,  a species  of  pepper  plant,  the  leaf 
of  which  is  universally  chewed  by  tne  southern  Asiatics,  ' 
to  sweeten  the  breath  and  strengthen  the  stomach.  This  jj 
is  the  Piper  Belle,  of  Linnaus. — lletel-nut , n name  given 
to  the  Areca  when  slices  of  it  are  enclosed  in  the  leaf  of  ' 
the  Betel. 

BE TELGE'USE  (A-tt.)  a star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  | 
right  shoulder  of  Orion.  Its  right  ascension  in  1812  was  ; 
Sd3  U'  52",  declination  North  7 21'  34-",  annual  variation  i 
in  right  ascension  4h"  6,  in  declination  4-  1"  5. 

BET11LEM1TES  (Ecc.)  certain  friars  who  wore  the  figure  ■ 
of  a star  on  their  breasts,  in  memory  of  the  star  that  an-  ' 
neared  to  the  wise  men,  and  conducted  them  to  Beth- 
lehem. 

BETI'LLES  (Com  ) a thick  sort  of  muslin;  the  fiotr  sort 
resembling  cambric,  and  the  coarser  calico. 

BETLE  (Bat-)  in  German  betel , a plant  of  the  scandent  j 
kind,  the  leaves  of  which  are  chewed  by  the  Indians,  for 
the  purpose  of  sweetening  their  breath. 

BETO'NICA  (Bat.)  a plant  so  called,  according  to  Pliny,  i 
because  it  was  found  among  the  Bettones.  This  plant  was  ■ 
reckoned  vulnerary,  aperient,  and  diuretic.  Phn.  1.  25,  i 
c.  8;  Gal.  de  Simp/.  1.  7 ; Oribas.  Med.  Coll.  1.  11  ; Aet.  ! 
Tetrab.  1,  serin.  1 ; Paul.  xEgin.  1.  7,  c.  3. 

Bktonica,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants.  Class  14 
Didynamia,  Order  1 Gymnotpermta. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Cor. 
monopctalous. — Sta a.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  roundish. 
— Pi st. germ  four-parted;  style  filiform ; stigma  bifid. — 
Per.  none;  seeds  four. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials.  Dodon.  Stirp. 
Hist,  j J,  Bau ft.  Hist.  Plant .;  C.  Bauh.  l*in.;  Ger. 
Herb.;  Park.  Thcat. ; Baii  Hist.  Plant.;  Linn.  Spec. 
Plant. 

BETULA  (Bol.)  a tree  so  called,  according  to  some,  from 
the  bitumen  which  is  extracted  from  it.  PI  in.  1.  16,  c.  8. 

Betula,  the  Birch  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants, 
Class  21  Mattoecia , Order  4 Teirandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  ament  imbricate  on  every  side. 
— Con.  none. — Stam.  filaments  to  each  four;  anthers 
twin. — Fist,  germ  proper,  ovate,  compressed;  styles 
two  ; stigmas  simple. — Per.  none  ; seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  either  trees  or  shrubs,  as — Betula 
alba.  Common  Birch-tree. — Betula  nana,  the  Dwarf 
Birch-trcc. — Betula  nigra , Virginian  Black  Birch-trce. 
— Betula  tncana,  scu  A l mis  Jolto  incano , Hoary  Alder-  ' 
tree. — Betula  oblongata,  seu  Ain  us  Julio  oblongo,  Turkey 
Alder. — Betula  serrulata,  Notch-leaved  Alder.— Betula  | 
crispa.  Curled-leaved  Alder.  Ac.  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.; 

C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Park.  Theat.;  Rail  Hist.  Plant.;  \ 
Tournf.  Instil.;  Boerhaav.  Ind. 

Betula  (Em/.)  an  insect  that  feeds  on  the  Betula  alba,  a 
species  of  the  Chrytomela. 

BETULUS  (Min.)  a precious  stone,  of  the  white  jasper 
kind  Plm.  87,  c.  9. 

Bktulus  ( Bot .)  a species  of  the  Carpinus. 

BETWE'EN-DECKS  (Mar.)  the  space  oontained  between  ' 
two  whole  decks  of  a ship. 

BE'VEAU  ( Mech .)  French  for  an  instrument  that  is  used  to 
carry  u mixlined  angle  front  one  angle  to  another. 

BE'VLL  (Carp.)  on  instrument  with  a moveable  tongue  to 
strike  angles  of  a greater  or  less  number  of  degrees.  This 
instrument  differs  from  the  square  and  mitre  by  being 
moveable,  whilst  they  are  fixed,  the  first  at  an  angle  of  90  , 


and  the  second  at  that  of  45°,  or  a right  angle,  whether  it 
he  obtuse  or  acute ; but  if  it  be  exactly  half  a right  angle, 

* i.  e.  if  the  angle  measure  45°,  then  it  is  called  a mitre;  if 
the  quarter  of  a right  angle,  i.  e.  27$°,  it  is  a half  mitre. 
— Bevel -angle,  any  angle  (hat  is  not  a square. 

Bevel  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  n chief  in  coats  of 
anus  which  is  broken,  or  opening  like  a car- 
penter's rule,  as,  he  benreth  “ Argent  a chief 
bevile,  vert , by  the  name  of  Bererlis." 

BE'VELLING  (Carp.)  hewing  timber  with  a 
proper  or  regular  curve,  according  to  a mould, 
so  that  each  side  should  be  a plane.  If  timber 
be  not  hewn  square,  and  a square  be  applied,  there  will  be 
wood  wanting  either  on  the  upper  or  the  lower  side.  This 
is  called  being  within  or  without  square.  When  the  wood 
is  deficient  on  the  under  side  it  is  called  Under-bevelling; 
when  it  is  on  the  upper  side  it  is  called  Standing-bevelling. 

BETTER  (Archrcol.)  from  the  Ita).  bevere,  to  drink.  1.  A 
small  collation  between  dinner  and  supper.  2.  The  visor 
or  sight  of  a head-piece. 

BE'VEK  AGE  to  pay  (Car.)  to  give  a treat  on  the  first  weal'’ 
ing  a new  suit  of  clothes. 

BEV  E'KCIl  LS  (Archceol ) customary  services  done  by  the 
tenants  at  the  will  of  the  lord. 

BEVIL'E  (Her.)  vide  Bevel. 

BEURE'ltl  A {Bot.)  the  Chalcanthns Jloridus,  and  the  Ehretia 
beurerir i,  and  excutsa,  of  Linnaeus. 

BE U RT-SC H E'EPE N (C’owt.)  or  Beurt  Schuyten,  Turn- 
ships,  or  Turn-boats  ; vessels  or  boats  at  Amsterdam  which 
have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  taking  in  goods  in  the  seven 
provinces ; so  called  because  they  must  sail  in  their  turn, 
according  to  specific  regulations. 

BE'VY  (Sport.)  a certain  number  of  animals  of  the  ehnee 
when  together,  as  “ A bevy  of  roe-bucks/*  i.  e.  a herd; 
•*  A bevy  of  partridges,”  i.e.  three  in  number;  “ A bevy 
of  quails,”  i.  e.  a Hock,  or  brood. 

BEWA'KED  (Ant.)  i.  e.  expended,  or  laid  out  in  wares;  a 
term  among  the  Saxons  and  Britons,  who  traded  only  by 
an  exchange  of  wares. 

BE' WITS  (Falcon.)  pieces  of  leather  with  which  the  bells 
of  hawks  are  fastened  and  buttoned  to  their  legs. 

BEX  ( Med. ) /S«f,  tussis , a cough. 

BEXU'GO  (Bot.)  the  root  of  tne  Clematis  Peruviana,  which 
is  a purgative.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant. 

BEY  ( Pwit.)  an  officer  of  high  rank  among  the  Turks,  infe- 
rior to  none  but  the  Pacha. 

BEZA'NT  (Xum.)  round  fiat  pieces  of  bullion  without  any 
impression,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  current 
coin  of  Byzantium. 

Bezant  ‘{Her.)  this  coin  was  probably  intro- 
duced into  coot  armour  by  those  who  went  to 
the  Holy  Wars,  as  in  tne  annexed  figure. 

“He  bearcth  ermine  on  o fess,  gules  three 
bezants,  by  the  name  of  Mtlward  " They  were 
always  of  metal,  and  when  blazoned,  according 
to  the  custom  of  foreign  heralds,  should  be 
expressly  said  to  be  or  or  argent. 

BEZA'NTLER  (Sport.)  or  buantler , the  second  branch  of  a 
stag's  horn. 

BEZA'NTY  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a cross  composed  of 
bezants. 

BE'ZEL  ( Archit .)  or  Bezil,  the  upper  part  of  the  collet  of  a 
ring,  which  encompasses  and  fastens  the  stone  in  it. 

BEZ  O' AH  (CVirm.)  from  the  Persian  bedxher,  an  antidote;  a 
medicinal  stone  brought  from  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
which  was  formerly  reckoned  a sovereign  antidote  against 
poisons.  It  is  found  to  be  a morbid  concretion  in  the 
stomachs  of  some  animals,  which  consists  partly  of  bile 
and  partly  of  resin.  The  bezoars  arc  distinguished  into— 
Oriental  lexoar , found  in  the  stomach  of  an  animal  of  the 
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goat  kind  in  Persia,  called  paxan. — Occidental  bezoar , found  l| 
in  quadrupeds  of  the  deer  kind. — Bezoar  hystricus,  found  ; 
in  the  gall  bladder  of  the  Indian  porcupine. — Monkey  be- 
zoar,  found  in  certain  monkeys  of  Brazil, — German  bezoar , 
found  in  the  stomach  of  the  chamois. 

IJszoak  ftssile  ( Mia.)  a substance  so  called  because  it  is  : 
formed  by  strata  or  beds  that  resemble  bezoar,  us  the  Be- 
zoar  minerale,  or  Terra  Sicula , found  in  the  clay-pits  of 
Italy. 

Bkzoau  (Med.)  is  also  the  name  of  some  medicinal  prepara- 
tions, as  the — Bezoar  a nimale,  made  of  calcined  hartshorn 
and  vitriol. — Bezoar  minerale , a preparation  of  antimony,  |j 
made  by  adding  nitrous  acid  to  antimony. 

BEZO.VUDIC  acid  (Chem.)  a name  given  to  the  acid  ex-  ji 
tract cd  from  the  urinary  calcuii  formed  in  the  kidneys  or 
gall-bladder. 

BEZOA'RDICA  radix  (Bot.)  a herb  so  called  for  its  effi-  j 
cacy  as  a counterpoison ; the  Drostera  contraycrva  of  Lin-  1 
nsus. 

BEZOA'RTIC  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  several  compositions, 
as  the — Bezoarticum  Joviale , bezoar  mixed  with  tin. — Be- 
zoarticum  I. unale,  a preparation  of  antimony  and  silver,  Ac. 
— Bezoarticum  Mart  idle,  a composition  of  nitrous  acid  and 
butter  of  antimony. — Bezoarticus  pul  vis,  the  powder  of  the 
oriental  bezoar. 

BP  A (Coin*)  a Siamese  name  for  the  white  shells  called  , 
cowries  throughout  the  Hast  Indies. 

BI  A LATHS  (Bot.)  two-winged ; an  epithet  applied  to  the 
wings  or  membranes  of  a seed. 

BlA'KCHUS  (Ml.)  a caterer,  or  one  who  took  charge  of 
the  public  provisions;  an  officer  in  the  Greek  empire.  Leon.  | 
Imp.  Consist.  1.  3.  de  Agent,  in  Rcb. ; Hieron . T.pist.  61.  j 
ad  Pammach » 

y BI'AS  (A lech.)  from  the  Fr.  biais,  a weight  fixed  on  one  side  of 
a bowl,  turning  the  course  of  the  bowl  that  way  to  which 
the  bias  looks. 

BIB  (Ich.)  a species  of  Cod  fish,  the  Gadus  luscus  of  Lin-  j 
mens,  which  inhabits  European  seas.  It  grows  to  a foot  in 
length,  has  a back  of  n pale  olive  colour,  sides  finely 
tinged  with  gold,  and  a belly  white.  The  flesh  of  thisfisti 
is  excellent. 

BIBBS  (Mar.)  brackets  made  of  elm  plunk,  and  bolted  to 
the  hounds  of  the  masts,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
tresle-trees. 

BPBEROT  (Coot.)  minced  meats  made  of  the  breasts  of 
partridges  and  fat  pullets. 

BI  BINE'LL  A (Bot.)  the  same  as  PimpemelUt. 

BPBIO  (£»/.)  a division  of  the  genus  Musca,  according  to 
Fabricius,  comprehending  the  insects  of  this  tribe  which 
have  a sucker  with  three  bristles,  and  a single-valved  sheath. 

BIIHTO'KIUS  musculus  (Anal.)  another  name  for  the  Ad- 
ductor ondi.  [vide  Adductor  j 

BIBLIOGRAPHER  (Lit ) from  *,  a book,  and  ypty*, 
to  write  : a dcscribcr  of  books,  or  one  conversant  in  books. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  (Lit.)  from  a book,  and 

to  write ; a description  of  books  as  respects  their  general 
contents,  different  editions,  type,  and  tne  like. 

Bl'BLIOMANCY  (A/y.)  a kind  of  divination  performed  by 
means  of  the  bible,  otherwise  called  Sorles  Bibliu r,  or  : 
Soviet  Sanctorum,  which  consists  in  taking  passages  of 
scripture  at  hazard,  and  drawing  conclusions  from  them 
concerning  futurity. 

BIBLIOMA'NIA  (Lit.)  from  a book,  and  pmum,  a 

mania  ; a rage  for  books  on  account  of  their  scarcity, 
dearness,  print,  or  some  other  childish  reason. 

D1 BLIOPOLIST  (Lit.)  p*fr***x*km,  vendstor  librorum ; a 
bookseller. 

BIBLIOTA'PHIST  (Lit.)  from  a book, 

and  r«frr,  to  bury ; a hider  or  burier  of  books. 

BIBLIOTHE'CA  (Lit.)  /MawMvs*  from  a book,  and 
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theca,  a chest ; a library'  or  repository  of  books,  also  the 
books  themselves. 

BICA'PSULAR  ( Bot.)  bicaptnlaris f having  two  capsules 
containing  seeds  to  each  flower,  an  epithet  for  the  pericarp, 
as  in  P <eoit in. 

BICA'UDALIS  (A not.)  the  same  as  Abductor  Anris. 

BICE  (Paint.)  a blue  colour  prepared  from  the  Lapis  Ac- 
me nut  ; it  bears  the  best  body  of  all  bright  blues  used  in 
common  work,  as  I louse -painting,  Ac.,  but  it  is  the  palest 
in  colour. 

BTC  EPS  ( Anat .)  bicapital,  or  double-headed  ; an  epithet  for 
several  muscles  having  two  heads,  as — Biceps  Cubits,  a 
muscle  of  the  dhow,  the  outermost  head  of  which  rises 
from  the  Acetabulum  scapula:. — Biceps  Pent  oris,  which  rises 
from  the  protuberance  of  the  Ischium,  on  the  back  part. 
Its  office  is  to  bend  the  Tibia — Biceps  Humeri , or  Biceps 
Jicxor,  rising,  by  one  head  from  the  glenoid  cavity,  by 
the  other  from  the  coracoid  process.  It  acts  both  as  a 
flexor  and  a rotator. 

BICHET  (Com.)  a measure  in  France  equal  to  from  thirteen 
to  nineteen  bushels. 

BICIIPCHIA  (Med.)  troches  made  of  liquorice,  almonds, 
Ac.  Cartel.  Lex.  Sled. 

Bl'CHOS  (Ent.)  a Portuguese  name  for  the  worms  found 
under  the  toe*  in  the  Indies,  which  are  destroyed  by  the 
Cashew-nut. 

BI'CKERN  (Mech.)  or  beak-iron,  the  pointed  part  of  an 
anvil,  with  which  its  face  is  usually  made  to  end. 
BICO'RNES  (Bot.)  two-homed;  the  eighteenth  of  Linnet)*’ 
natural  orders  of  plants,  having  the  anthers  furnished  with 
two  long  straight  points  or  horns,  os  in  Vacaniurn,  Erica , 
Pyrola,  Ac. 

BI  CORN  IS  (Bat.)  two-horned;  an  epithet  for  the  anthera 
bicornis,  an  anther  having  two  subulate  prolongations,  as 
in  Arbutus,  Pyrolus,  Ac. 

BICUCULL  A'T A (Bot.)  the  I-umaria  cucullaria  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

BiCU'SPIDES  (Anat.)  two-pointed ; an  epithet  for  the 
teeth  which  have  double  longs. 

BIDA'LE  (Ant.)  or  btddal , an  invitation  to  friends  to 
drink  ale  at  the  house  of  a poor  man,  who  thereby  hopes 
for  a charitable  contribution  for  his  relief.  Slat.  26. 
Hen.  8. 

! BPDDING  of  Beads  (Archaol.)  a charge  or  wurning  an- 
ciently given  by  the  parish  priest  to  his  parishioners,  that 
thev  should  pray  for  the  soul  of  some  deceased  friend. 
Bl'DENS  (/In/,)  a two-yearling  sheep,  which  was  reckoned 
fit  to  be  a victim  for  sacrifice. 

Bidf.ns  (Bot.)  Water  Hemp,  a genus  of  plants  so  called  be- 
cause the  seeds  are  terminated  by  two  teeth  or  awns. 
Class  19  Syngenesia,  Order  1 Polygamia  JEqualis. 

Generic  Characters , Cal.  common  imbricate  —Cor.  oerm- 
jtound  uniform.— St  am.  f laments  five;  anther  cylindric. 
— Pist.  germ  oblong;  style  simple ; stigmas  two. — Per. 
none;  seeds  solitary  ; receptacle  flat. 

Sjsecies.  The  species  ore  mostly  annuals,  as — Bidcns  tri- 
jHsriita , seu  Cannabints  aquntica,  Trifid  Water- Hemp, 
Agrimony,  or  Bur-Marygold. — Bidens  cornua,  Cnnna- 
Inna,  seu  F.upatorium,  &c.  Drooping  Water- Hemp,  Agri- 
mony, or  Bur-Marygold. — Bulats  Chincnsis , seu  Agri- 
monia  Molucca,  Ac. ; but  some  arc  perennials,  as  the — 
Bidcns  heterophylla , Sambuce folia , Ac. ; and  the — Bidcns 
frutescens  is  a shrub. 

BIDENTA'LES  (Ant.)  priests;  so  named  among  the  Ro- 
mans, whose  office  it  was  to  consecrate  any  place  that  had 
been  struck  by  a thunderbolt,  or  by  lightening:  this  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  the  sacrifice  of  a sheep  bidens, 
i.  e.  two  years  old,  or  having  two  teeth  longer  than  the 
rest. 

BJDO'N  (Cam.)  a liquid  measure  containing  about  five  pints 
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of  Paris,  3.  c.  about  five  quarts  English  wine  measure.  Ill  ttnpelaloiu. — StAm.  ^filaments  four;  anthers  reflex.— 

i*  seldom  used  but  among  ships*  crews.  | Bist.  germ  oblong;  style  filiform;  stigma  capitate. — 

BIDU.VNA  ( Arcfutol .)  a lasting  for  the  space  of  two  days.  ■ Pkr.  siltqnc  two-celled;  seeds  very  many. 

BIE'NNlALS  {But.)  or  Biennial  Plants  ; those  plants  which  Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as — BignonJa  tomenlosa, 

endure  for  two  years,  and  then  perbh.  'Hie  roots  and  seu  Too,  teu  A*>/t  Ac. — Bignonia  ttmpervirens,  Gelse- 

leaves  of  biennials  are  produced  to  the  first  year,  and  in  ; min  urn,  JLasminum,  seu  Syringo , Ac.  Carolina  Yellow 

the  second  year  they  flower.  Jasmine.  — Bignonia  clematis , Four-leaved  Trumpet* 

BIE'STINGS  (A at.)  the  first  milk  taken  from  a cow  after  11  o w or. — Big  non  in  pnitapbylla,  scu  Guari-paraba,  Hairy 

calving,  which  is  thick,  and  of  a yellow  colour.  five-leaved  Trumpet-flower. — Bignonia  I.excoxylon,  Lex- 

BlFAli lOL'S  (Dot.)  pointing  two  ways;  an  epithet  for  the  caxyfon,  scu  AVrio,  Ac.  Smooth  five-leaved  Trumpet- 

1 eaves  \ folia  bi/aria,  leaves  coming  out  only  on  opposite  flow  cr,  White  Wood,  or  Tulip-Flower,  &c.  Ac.  Tonrnef, 

sides  of  a branch. — Bi furiously  hairy  is  also  applied  to  the  !|  Inst  it. 

stem  or  branch  when  the  hairs  between  any  two  joints  come  Bl  U AI  (/?/>/.)  the  St  relit  zia  rrgina  of  Limucus. 
out  on  the  front  and  back.  DIH  YDROGUBET  of  carbon  ( Chem .)  a ga&cous  substance, 

Bl'FEIlOUS  plants  (Bot.)  those  which  bear  twice  a year,  as  | compounded  of  hydrogen  and  carbon. 

is  common  in  hot  climates.  1 BIJO'KKNA  (Ich.)  u species  of  the  Ctmrinns  of  I.innazus. 

BI’FID  {Bot.)  bijidtu,  cleft,  or  cloven  into  two,  an  epithet  for  BUS  (Com.)  a weight  and  measure  in  the  East  Indies, 
the  leaf;  the  perianth,  us  in  Ltricularia ; the  anther,  os  in  , BJJUGOUS  (Bot.)  bijngus,  from  6 is  and  jugum,  yoked  or 
the  Grasses ; the  stigma;  the  strap ; the  filament ; the  ten-  i coupled  side  by  side ; an  epithet  for  a leaf ; Jolium  bijugum, 
dril ; the  teeth  ; and  the  style.  a pinnate  leaf,’  having  two  pairs  of  leaflets.  Linn.  Philos. 

BIFLO'ROUS  (Bot.)  biform , two-flowered;  an  epithet  for  ! Botan. 

the  ear,  the  peduncle,  and  the  spathe.  | BILA’BIATE  (Z?oL)  Ithihialxs,  two  lipped ; an  epithet  for 

B1TORA  {Bot.)  the.  name  for  a class  of  plants, according  to  the  corolla  and  perianth;  condla  bilabiate , a corolla,  having 
Camcllus,  having  a pericarp  with  two  valves.  | two  segments  or  lips. 

BIT'HONS  (Ant.)  double-headed,  or  double-faced,  an  epi-  i BILA'DEN  (Med.)  steel,  or  rather  iron. 

tlict  for  Janus.  BILAGINES  (Lew)  bye-laws  of  corporations,  &c. 

to  BBFURCATE  (Anal.)  to  divide  into  branches,  as  nerves  BILAMME'LLATE  {Bot.)  bi/ammalatus  ; an  epithet  for 
and  vessels  are  said  to  do;  thus  the  bifurcation  of  the  the  stigma;  as  stigma  bilameUatum,  a stigma  in  the  form 

aorta,  Ac.  of  a hutted  sphere  longitudinally  bifid.  Linn.  Philos. 

BIG  A (/In/.)  a cart  or  chariot  drawn  with  two  horses,  but  Botan. 
properly  a cart  with  two  wheels,  and  in  our  ancient  records  , BILA'N  (Com.)  French  for  a book,  in  which  bankers 
any  waggon  or  wain.  Plin.  1.  7,  c.  56  ; Mon.  Angl.  \ and  merchants  in  France  write  their  active  and  passive 

BIGAMY  {Laxc)  or  n double  marriage;  marrying  two  fe-  debts, 
males  one  after  another,  both  of  w hich  were  virgins,  or  BILA'NCIIS  deferendis  (Lnw)  a writ  directed  to  a corpora- 
te one  a virgin  and  the  other  a widow,  which  incapacitated  tion  for  the  carrying  of  weights  to  a particular  haven, 

a man  for  holy  orders,  according  to  a canon  at  Lyons,  there  to  weigh  the  wool  that  was  licensed  to  be  exported. 

A.  D.  1247.  St  at.  4.  Ed.  1. — Bigamy,  in  the  civil  law,  is  Reg.  Grig.  270. 

the  having  a plurality  of  wives  or  husbands,  which  is  fe-  BILA'NDER  (Mar.)  a small  merchant  vessel  with  two 
lony.  3 Inst.  Stat.  1.  Jac.  1.  masts. 

BIGARF.'LLA  (Hot.)  a specie*  of  the  Prunus  of  Linnseus.  BILA'NUS  (Bot.)  the  Cratcva  Marmelos  of  Linnaeus. 
BIGA'RIUS  (Ant.)  the  charioteer  of  a biga,  or  two-wheeled  BILAW  (Law)  vide  Biscot. 
chariot,  ns  we  learn  from  an  inscription  at  Rome.  FLORL’S.  BI’LBO  (Mil.)  the  former  name  of  a rapier  or  small  sword. 
EGO.  IIICJACEO.  BIGARIUS. INFANS.  QU1.  CITO.  BILBOES  (Mar.)  long  bars  or  bolts  of  iron  with  which  the 
DEM.  CUPIO.  CURRUS.  CITO  DECIDI.  AD.  UM-  feet  of  offenders  at  sea  are  confined  : the  irons  are  more  or 

BRAS.  JANUAUIUS.  ALUMNO.  DULCIS.  S.  Ferret.  less  ponderous,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  offence. 

Mus.  Lapid.  I.  4.  BILBOQUETS  (Mil  ) a French  term  for  small  pieces  of 

BIGA'STER  ( Anat .)  from  bis  and  ventert  double-bel-  stone  which  have  been  sawed  from  the  block,  and  laid  up 
lied ; an  epithet  for  muscles.  in  store. 

BIGA'Tl  (/fa!.)  money  or  coin  stamped  with  the  figure  of  BILE  (Med.)  Bilis,  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  bis 
a biga,  or  two-wheeled  chariot.  Liv . 1.  23,  c.  15,  Ac. ; and  fis , double  strife,  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 

Plin.  1.  S3,  c.  3;  Tacit,  de  Genu.  c.  5.  principal  cause  of  disputes;  a bitter  fluid,  secreted  in  the 

BIGE'MINATE  (Bot.)  bigeminatus , or  bigeminus,  twin-  glandular  substance  of  the  liver.  There  are  different  sorts, 

forked ; according  to  Withering,  an  epithet  for  a leaf ; according  to  the  colour  and  state  of  the  fluid,  os  Bale  or 

Jblittm  bigeminum,  a decompound  leaf,  having  a dichoto-  Yellow  Bile,  which  Hippocrates  calls  simply  z«A»;  Black 

mous  or  forked  petiole,  with  several  folioles  or  leaflets  at 1 Bile,  a thick  black  humour,  or  bile  torrefied 

the  end  of  each  division.  beyond  measure.  Aret.  de  Cam.  et  Sign.  Morb.  acut.  1.  1, 

BIGHT  (Mar.)  from  the  Sax.  bygan,  to  bend  ; the  double  c.  15  ; Ruf.  Ephes.  de  Appelt.  Corp.  hum.  1.  1,  c.  36;  Gal. 

part  of  a rope  when  it  is  folded,  in  contradistinction  from  Comm.  3 in  tlippocrat.  ae  Jlat.  met.  in  acut.  Morb.  ; Act. 

tile  end,  as  **  Her  anchor  hooked  the  bight  of  our  cable,"  . Tetrab.  3,  serm.  4*,  c.  28;  Gorr. Defin . Med. ; Foes.  (Econom. 

i.  e.  caught  any  part  of  it  between  the  ends.  “ The  bight  Hijppocrat . 

of  his  cable  has  swept  our  anchor;"  the  double  part  of  Bile  is  now  distinguished  by  the  names  of  hepatic  and  cystic 

another  ship's  cable,  os  she  runged  about,  ha*  entangled  Bile. — Hepatic  bile  is  that  which  flows  from  the  liver  into 

itself  with  our  cable.  the  duodenum.  This  is  thin  and  of  a pale  yellow  colour. 

Bigiit  (Gcog.)  a small  bay  between  two  points  of  land.  — Cystic  bile,  that  which  regurgitates  from  the  hepatic 

Bight  ( Man.)  the  inward  bent  of  the  chambrel ; also  the  duct  into  the  gall-bladder,  where  it  becomes  thicker  ai  d 

bent  of  the  fore  knees.  more  acrid. 

BIGNO'NIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  named  by  Toumefort  Bile  (Chem.)  the  constituent  parts  of  bile  are  water,  a resi- 
after  the  Abbe  Bignon,  librarian  to  Lewis  XIV.,  Class  14  nous  and  albuminous  principle,  soda  in  its  caustic  state, 
Didyhamia , Order  2 Angiospermia.  j and  phosphate  of  lime. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Coa.  wo- ! BILGE  (Mar.)  from  the  Saxon  bdij,  the  belly.  1.  That 
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part  of  the  floor  of  a ship  on  which  it  would  rest  if  laid  on  Ij 
the  ground.  2.  The  largest  circumference  of  a cask,  or 
that  which  extends  round  by  the  bung  hole. — Bilge  water , ji 
that  water  which,  by  reason  of  o ships  flat  bottom,  remains  j 
in  the  bilge,  instead  of  going  into  the  well. 

BI'LGED  (Mar.)  the  state  of  a vessel  which,  by  reason  of 
its  striking  on  a rock,  or  otherwise,  has  its  bilge  fractured  I 
or  staved  in. 

BI'LIARY  ducts  (Anat  ) Ductus  hilim,  small  canals  which 
convey  the  bile  out  of  the  liver  into  the  hepatic  duct,  which 
is  formed  of  these  canals,  into  one  trunk. 

BILIA'RIS  calculus  (Med.)  Gall-stone,  [vide  Calculus ] 

BILI'MBI  (Hot.)  a tree  of  Malabar;  the  Averrhoa  biligubri 
of  Linmcus. 

BITLIOUS  (Med.)  biliosus ; an  epithet  for  tmy  disorders 
arising  from  too  copious  a secretion  of  the  bile,  a bilious 
fever,  a bilious  colic,  a bilious  habit,  Arc. 

B1LIS  (Med.)  vide  Bile. — Btiis  atm,  black  bile,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  melancholy. 

BILL  (Mar.)  the  point  or  extremity  of  the  flook  of  an  an- 
chor : also,  the  ends  of  a compass  or  knee  timber. 

Bill  (Law)  a declaration  in  writing,  expressing  the  griev- 
ance or  wrong  the  plaintiff*  has  suffered  from  the  defendant. 

3 Inst.  30. — Bill  in  Chancery  is  a bill  filed  in  Chancery. — 
BiU  of  review,  a bill  for  the  rehearsal  of  any  cause,  an 
error  of  judgment  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  decree. — 
—True  bill,  or  billa  x era,  is  a presentment  or  indictment, 
which,  in  a criminal  cause,  a grand  jury  finds  to  be  true, 
and  endorses  accordingly — Bill  of  debt,  a common  engage- 
ment for  money  given  by  one  man  to  another,  which  is 
either  a penal  bill  naving  a penalty  attached  to  it,  or  it  is  a 
single  bill,  without  any  penalty,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
bond.  IVett  Symbol,  1.2,  sect  1 & 6. — Biuof  exceptions 
to  evidence,  is  a sort  of  appeal  put  in  writing,  sedente  curia , 
in  the  presence  of  the  judge  who  tried  the  cause,  and 
signed  by  the  counsel  on  each  side.  It  is  then  signed  by 
the  judge,  when  there  goes  out  a scire  Jhcias  to  the  same 
judge,  ad  cognosccndum  script  urn. —BiU  in  Parliament , an 
instrument  drawn  up  by  any  member,  and  presented  to 
Parliament  for  its  approbation  or  rejection.  After  it  has 
gone  through  the  two  houses,  and  passed  the  Royal  assent, 
it  has  the  force  of  a law. — BiU  of  Middlesex,  vide  Process. 
— BiU  of  rights , a statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary;  so  called  because  it  declared  the  true  rights  of 
British  subjects.  W.  & M.  stat.  2,  c.  2. 

Bill  of  exchange  (Cow.)  a note  ordering  the  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money  to  a person  in  & given  place,  in  considera- 
tion of  value  received.  This  bill,  when  signed  by  respon-  j 
sible  persons,  is  negotiable.  The  person  who  draws  up 
the  bill  is  called  the  drawer,  he  to  whom  it  is  addressed  j| 
the  drawee ; and  when  he  undertakes  to  pay  the  amount, 
which  ho  does  by  writing  the  word  accepted,  signed  with  J 
his  name,  he  is  then  called  the  acceptor.  The  person  to 
whom  it  is  ordered  to  be  paid  is  called  the  payee,  and  when 
he  indorses  his  name  he  is  the  indorser ; if  he  appoint 
another  to  receive  the  money,  that  person  is,  in  respect  to 
himself,  the  indorsee.  He  who  is  in  possession  of  the  bill 
is  called  the  holder.  A bill  that  is  to  bo  paid  whenever  it 
is  presented  is  called  payable  at  sight  ; sometimes  it  is 
payable  at  so  many  days  after  sight,  and  sometimes  after 
a certain  interval  from  the  given  date.  Usance  is  the  time 
of  one,  two,  or  three  months  after  the  day  of  the  date  of 
the  bill,  according  to.  he  custom  of  the  place  between 
which  the  exchanges  run.  Usance  may  be  either  double, 
treble,  or  half.  When  the  time  is  limited,  three  days  are 
added  to  the  term  specified  in  the  bill,  which  are  called 
days  of  Grace. 

Bills  ‘are  moreover  distinguished  into  foreign  and  inland, 
the  first  of  which  pass  from  one  country  to  another,  and 
the  latter  between  persons  residing  in  the  same  country. 


A bill  when  presented  for  payment,  and  not  taken  up, 
i.e.  payment  refused,  is  said  to  be  dishonoured.  This 
refusal  is  noted  on  the  back  of  the  bill  by  the  notary, 
which  is  called  simply  noting , and  afterwards  it  is  pro- 
tested, i.e.  a declaration  is  signed  by  the  notary,  sig- 
nifying the  acceptance  of  the  bills  and  refusal  of  pay- 
ment.— BtU  of  credit,  [vide  Letter ] 

BM  is  also  the  name  of  several  other  documents  employed 
in  trade,  a %—Bill  of  lading , or  invoice , a deed  signed  by 
the  master  of  a ship,  by  which  he  acknowledges  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  merchant’s  goods,  and  obliges  himself  to 
deliver  the  same  at  the  place  to  which  they  are  con- 
signed — Bill  of  parcels,  a particular  account  given  by 
the  seller  to  the  buyer  of  the  sorts  and  prices  of  goods 
bought. — Bill  of  sale,  a deed  given  by  a person  borrow- 
ing a sum  of  money,  and  delivering  goods  as  a security 
to  the  lender.— BtU  of  stores , a licence  granted  at  the 
Custom-House  to  merchants  to  carry  stores  and  provi- 
sions necessary  for  their  voyage  custom  free. — BiU  of 
sufferance,  a licence  granted  to  trade  from  one  English 
port  to  another  without  paying  custom. — Bill  of  the  play, 
an  account  of  the  performance  that  is  to  be  exhibited  ut 
the  theatre  at  any  time ; and  also  of  the  |>crfomiers  who 
are  to  take  part  in  it. — BtU  effort,  an  account  of  the 
provisions  that  are  in  season,  and  of  the  dishes  that  are 
prepared  for  an  entertainment. 

BELLA  x 'era  (Letr)  i.  e.  true  bill ; the  words  of  endorse- 
ment used  by  the  Grand  Jury'  who  find  any  bill  to  be 
true. 

BELL  AGE  (Mar.)  the  breadth  of  a floor  of  a ship  when 
she  lies  aground. 

BELLA RD  (CooE.)  an  imperfect  or  bastard  capon. 

BELLET  (Com.)  a diminutive  of  bill ; a log  of  wood  for 
fuel. — ■Billet -wood,  small  wood,  sold  ia  ballet*,  which,  ac- 
cording to  statute  43  FMz.  must  be  three  feet  four  inches 
long. — Billet  f gold  is  the  some  as  wedge  or  ingot.  Stat. 
27,  Eliz. 

Billet  (Mil.)  a ticket  for  quartering  soldiers. 

Billet  (Her.)  a bearing  in  form  of  an  oblong  square,  sup- 
posed to  represent  cloth  of  gold,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure.  4‘  Argent,  a chevron,  between 
three  billets,  gules,  by  the  name  of  Kelly,  of 
Devonshire V Guillim  thinks  that  billets  re- 
present billet-doux , but,  according  to  Smi- 
thurst,  they  signify  one  employed  in  embas- 
sies. 

to  Billet  (Mil.)  to  quarter  soldiers  in  houses  by  means  of 
billets. 

BILLET-DOUrX  (Lit.)  a short  love  letter  sent  to  & sweet- 
heart or  mistress. 

Bl'LLETY  (Her.)  or  biUette,  an  epithet  used  in  blazoning, 
when  the  billets  exceed  the  number  often. 

BILLIARDS  (Sport.)  a game;  so  called,  from  halyard , the 
stick  with  which  the  ivory  balls  are  struck.  It  is  played 
■pon  a tabic,  covered  with  baize,  and  furnished  with  holce, 
called  hazards  or  pockets , into  which,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  gome,  each  party  seeks  to  drive  his  antago- 
nist. 

BILLIN’GBI'NG  (Bat.)  the  same  as  Bilimbi. 

BI'LLIOK  ( Arith .)  i.e.  bimillion;  a million  millions. 

BI'LLON  (Com.)  a sort  of  base  metal,  either  gold  or  silver, 
in  the  mixture  of  which  copper  predominates. 

BRLLOT  (Coin.)  or  bills,  bullion  of  gold  or  silver  in  the 
mass  before  it  is  coined. 

BILLS  of  mortality  (Law)  annual  registers  of  the  deaths 
and  burials  which  take  place  in  the  different  parishes  in 
and  near  London.  These  bills  were  first  commenced  in 
1592,  during  the  period  of  a great  pestilence,  when  they 
included  109  parishes.  The  number  has  since  been  in- 
creased to  146. 
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DELIA'S  Int .)  a bill  stock  or  staff,  which  was  the  only 
weapon  in  use  for  servants  and  watchmen. 

BILO'BATE  ( Hot.)  bilobus,  two-lobed ; an  epltliet  for  a 
leaf  : folium  bilobnm , a leaf  divided  into  two  lobes. 

BELOT-’LLAR  (Bot.)  bilocvlaris , or  two-celled ; an  epithet 
applied  to  the  anther,  the  berry,  the  capaule,  the  leaf, 
the  nut,  the  pumpkin,  and  the  seed. 

BIME'DIAL  (Geom.)  wm,  the  sum  of  two  medials,  as 
when  two  medials,  commensurable  only  in  power,  and  con- 
taining a rational  rectangle,  be  compounded,  the  whole  shull 
be  irrational  with  respect  to  either  of  the  two  parts.  This 
Euclid  calls  the  jtr/>t  medial , in  distinction  from  the  second, 
when  that  rectangle  is  a medial.  End.  I.  10,  prop.  38,  39. 

BI'NARY  (Arith.)  an  epithet  for  what  appertains  to  the 
number  of  two. — Binary  arithmetic,  or  binary  scale,  is  that 
arithmetic  in  which  two  figures  only  are  used ; namely, 
0 and  1 ; the  cypher  multiplying  by  2 instead  of  JO;  thus, 
in  the  number  1111,  the  first  figure  on  the  right  hand,  ac- 
cording to  the  denary  scale,  means  simple  unity ; the 
second  10 ; the  third  100,  or  10* ; the  fourth  1000,  or  10* ; 
but,  according  to  the  binary  scale,  the  second  figure  is  2, 
or  2* ; the  third  2l,  or  4;  the  fourth  2*,  or  8 ; con* 
sequentlv, 

11 11,  in  the  first  case,  = 10*  + 101  + 10*  + 1 =2345 
1111,  in  the  second  case,  = 2*  + 21  +2’  4-1  = 15 

Binary  measure  (A/m#.)  a measure  in  which  you  beat  equally,  I 
i.  e.  the  time  of  rising  is  equal  to  the  time  of  falling.  I 

BEN ATE  (Bot.)  an  epithet  either  for  a leaf,  or  a peduncle; i 
folium  binalum , a leaf  having  a simple  petiole  connecting 
two  leaflet*  ut  the  top  of  it,  which  is  a sort  of  digitate  leaf ; 
hinnti  pedunculi,  peduncles  in  pairs,  as  in  Caprana. 

BENDING  (Archit.)  an  epithet  for  the  joists  in  a floor,  into 

which  the  trimmers  of  staircases  and  chimney  walls  are 
framed. 

Hindi  so  (Afar.)  the  iron  wrought  round  the  dead  eyes. — 
Binding  strokes,  two  strokes  of  oak  in  the  deck  to  bind  it 
well  together. 

Binding  notes  (Mas.)  notes  held  together  by  ties  or  curves. 

Binding  (Pole.)  a tiring,  or  when  a hawk  seises. 

Binding  of  books  (A/erA.)  the  art  of  doing  up  books  in 
leather. 

Bl'ND-WEED  (Bot.)  a flower  better  known  by  its  botanical 
name  of  Convolvulus. — Rough  Bind-Weed,  the  Sind  ax 
aspera  of  Liiutseus. 

BEND-WIT H (Bot.)  a plant  better  known  by  its  botanical 
name  of  Clematis. 

BINTN  (Umband.)  a large  chest  to  put  com  in. 

BENNACLE  (Afar.)  a wooden  case  containing  the  com- 
passes, log-glasses,  watch-glasses,  and  lights  to  show  the 
compass  at  night.  The  bin- 
nacle consists  of  three  apart- 
ments with  sliding  shutters; 
the  two  side  ones,  a,  b,  have 
always  a compass  in  each,  d, 
to  direct  the  way,  while  the 
middle  division,  c,  has  a lamp, 
or  candle,  with  a pane  of  glass 
on  either  side  to  throw  a light 
upon  the  compass  in  the  night. 

BINNARIUM  (Arcketol.)  a pond,  or  stew  for  keeping  fish  in. 

BINO'CLE  telescope  (Per.)  from  bins  and  oculi » or  binocular 
telescope ; a double  perspective  glass  to  sec  a distant  ob- 
ject with  both  eyes  at  once. 

BINO'CLE. US  (Surg.)  a bandage  for  retaining  the  dressings 
upon  both  eyes. 

BiNO'MIAL  (Algeb.)  from  bis,  twice,  and  nomcn,  a name ; 
a term  introduced  by  Recorde  to  denote  any  quantity 
consisting  of  two  names,  or  terms  connected  together  by 
the  signs  *f  ; or  — , as  a + b,  or  a — c.  This  epithet  has 
since  been  applied  to  different  things,  as — Binomial  curve, 
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a curve  whose  ordinate  is  expressed  by  a binomial  quan- 
tity, as  y = x-  j/  b + d x*.— Binominal  equation,  an  equa- 
tion consisting  of  two  terms,  x*  — 1 = 0. — Imaginary,  or 
impossible  binomial , a binomial  expression  of  which  one 
of  the  branches  is  imaginary,  as  a -f  ^ — b,  or  — a ± 
V — b. — Binomial  surd,  is  the  same  as  A/wtome.  [vide 
A put  o me] — Binomial  theorem , a general  algebraic  expres- 
sion or  formula,  by  which  any  power,  or  root  of  a quantity, 
is  expanded  into  a scries ; this  is  called  the  Newtonian 
Theorem,  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  its  discoverer.  By  the 
help  of  this  theorem  a binomial  quantity  is  readilj'  raised 
to  any  given  power  without  the  trouble  of  continued 


involution,  as,  for  example. 


(a  + 6)*  = a*  + y a*  b -f- 


3 2 3 2 1 

p,  a bl  + b *,  or  (<j  + A)*  = a*  + 3 a*  b + 3 a bl  + 4*; 
and,  in  its  most  general  form,  (a  + A)*  = o*  -f  pa***1  A -f 
— 2-  <r—b'  + a 2'  o’-’i).  See.  [vide 


Algebra]  Ilccord.  Whet . of  Wit.;  Newt.  Cummerc.  Epist. 

BPNSEC A (A/rrf.)  mental  sickness,  or  a disordered  imagi- 
nation. 

BINTA'MBARA  (Boh)  the  Convolvulus  pcs  copra:  of  Lin- 

ncw. 

BIOX1RAPHY  (Lit.)  from  filn,  life,  and  to  write;  the 
writing  the  lives  of  eminent  persons. 

BIOLY'CHNIUM  (A/erf.)  from  0ih  and  Atypo*,  a 

lamp;  ].  The  vital  flame,  the  lamp  of  life.  2.  A secret 
preparation  of  human  blood. 

BEOS  (Med.)  a Greek  term  signifying  literally  life,  is  taken 
sometimes  in  the  sense  of  victus,  food.  Castel.  Lex.  Med. 

BIO'TE  (Med.)  A****,  the  time  of  continuance  of  aliment  in 
the  body.  Gal.  upnd  Castel.  Lex.  Med . 

BIOTHA'NATOS  (Ant.)  0,*4ai>«ra*,  mors , from  flm,  force, 
and  death ; persons  dying  a violent  death,  parti- 

cularly by  suicide ; bence  Ordericu*  Vital**,  speaking  of 
William  Rufus,  tells  us  that  the  bishops,  considering  his 
wicked  life  and  bod  exit,  adjudged  turn  “ ecclesiastic* 
veluti  biothanetum  absolutioue  indignuru."  Lib.  10,  p.  782. 

BIO'TICUM  met  rum  ( Ant ) rpe  /3«*Tuti*,  a measure  where- 

by we  buy  and  sell  whatever  is  necessary  for  our  use. 

Bl'OVAC  (Mil.)  bivouac,  from  bis,  double,  aud  the  German 
Wache,  a guard;  an  extraordinary  guard  kept  by  the 
whole  army  which  remain  under  arms  oil  the  night  to 
prevent  a surprize ; whence  **  To  bivouac " is  to  remain 
all  night  under  arms ; and  “ To  raise  the  bivouac,1’  to 
order  the  men  to  return  to  their  tents  some  time  after  break 
of  day. 

BIPA'llTJENT  ( Mat.)  bipartiens , from  bis  and  partior , to 
divide,  dividing  into  two;  an  epithet  for  a number  that 
divides  another  into  two  equal  parts  without  a remainder. 

BIPA'UTITE  (Bot.)  bipart itus,  divided  into  two;  an  epi- 
thet for  the  corolla,  the  leaf,  and  the  perianth,  when 
they  are  divided  into  two  parts  at  the  base. 

BITES  (Ant.)  a bipod,  or  two  footed  animal. 

BIFENNATE  (Bot.)  doubly  pinnate,  or  winged,  on  epithet 
for  a leaf ; folium  bipinnaturn , a common  petiole,  having 
pinnate  leaves  on  each  side  of  it,  as  in  Anemone  pnlsatdla. 

BDPINNATEFID  (Bui.)  doubly  pinnatifid,  an  epithet  for 
the  leaf  and  the  frons;  folium  btpinnalifidum,  a petiole 
having  pinnatifid  leaves  on  each  side  of  it;  front  bipin- 
nalijida,  a bipinnaled  frond,  having  the  foliola  cleft  half- 
way down. 

BIPINNE'LLA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Fimpinella. 

BlQUA'DRATE  ( Algeb .)  or  biquadratic,  i.  e.  the  square 
squared,  or  the  fourth  power  ol  any  quantity,  as  16,  which. 
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is  the  biquadrate  of  2,  thus  2x2x2x2  = 16. — Biqua-  1 
draft  root , the  root  of  a biquadratic  power,  as  2,  the 
biquadrnte  root  of  16. — Biquadratic  equation,  an  equation 
of  the  fourth  degree  in  which  the  unknown  quantity  rise*  i 
to  the  fourth  power,  as  x*  + a x*  + b xl  + c x + d = 0, 
which  is  a biquadratic  equation  having  the  unknown  quan-  ! 
tily,  x,  raised  to  the  fourth  decree  or  power,  (vide 
Algebra] 

BIQUADRATICS  (A/geb.)  that  part  of  an  equation  in  ; 
which  there  are  biquadratic  powers,  [vide  Bh/u ndrate)  \ 

BIQUIQUE'XTILE  (A  tro/ 1.)  an  aspect,  formed  by  Kepler, 
consisting  of  two-fifths  of  a whole  circle,  or  110  degrees 

distance. 

BIRCH -TREE  (Bot.)  a well-known  tree,  the  Betula  ofi 
Linn.*cu$,  which  is  commonly  raised  from  roots  and  suckers. 
'Hie  timber,  which  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  is  used  for  hop- 
polos,  hoops,  and  the  like. 

BIRD  (Om  l vide  /fwx,  and  Ornithology, — Bird  of  Paradise,  j 
the  P.tradisca  of  Linnreus,  a bird  of  New  Guinea,  the  bill  | 
of  which  is  covered  with  a belt  of  downy  feathers. 

BBRD-BOLT  (TcA.)  a delicate  kitid  of  codfish,  otherwise  | 
called  Burbot. 

Bird-dolt  (Her.)  a smatl  arrow  with  three 
heads,  which  was  discharged  at  birds  from  a 
cross.  This  arrow  is  borne  in  coat  armour 
as  in  the  annexed  .figure.  “ He  bearcth  ar- 
gent three  bird-bolts  sable , by  the  name  of 
llisdcn.  These  were  the  arms  of  Tristram 
ltisdcn,  esq.  the  celebrated  antiquary.  As 
bird-bolts  ore  borne  with  two  or  more  heads,  the  number  j 
of  heads  must  always  be  specified. 

HERD-CALL  (Sjwrt.)  a whistle  or  pipe  to  dccov  birds. — 
Bird  lime,  a glutinous  matter  made  of  the  baric  of  holly, 
which  being  spread  upon  twigs  entangles  the  feet  of  birds 
that  light  upon  it. 

Bl'R D-CH  ER K Y (Dot.)  a shrub,  the  Pmnus  padus  of  Lin- 
nxus. — Bird  Pepper,  a shrub,  the  Capsicum  baccaium. 

BEIIDING-PIECE  (Sport.)  a fowling-piece  or  gun  for  shoot- 
ing birds. 

BEItD’S-EYE  (Boll)  an  annual,  the  Adonis  autumnalis  of. 
Linnaeus. — Uird's-Eoot,  an  annual,  the  Ornithopus . — Bird’s- 
foot  Trefoil,  an  herbaceous  root,  more  perennial  than 
otherwise,  the  Lotus. — Bird's-Tonguc,  a perennial,  the  Sr-  I 

ucrio  paludosus. 

BIUE'MIS  a galley  with  two  benches  of  oars.  Cic.  ad  \ 

Attic.  1.  16,  ep.  4 ; flirt*  de  Bell . Alex.  c.  47 ; PI  in.  1.  7, 
c.  56. 

BIRGA’NDER  ( Orn .)  a sort  of  wild  goose. 

BIR ET1IRUS  (Ant.)  the  some  os  Cucupha. 

BERLAW  (/.me)  or  Bye-law,  a law  in  Scotland,  established 
between  neighbours  by  common  consent. — Birlaxv-court,  a 
court  in  which  cognizance  is  taken  of  complaints  betwixt 
neighbours.-—  Birlau>men,  men  who  are  chosen  to  be  judges 
in  the  Birlaw  court,  or  arbitrators  betwixt  neighbours. 

BI'RLET  (ArclucoL)  a coif  or  hood. 

BERSEN  (Med  ) an  inflammation  in  the  breast. 

B1KT  ( Ich .)  q fish  of  the  turbot  kind. 

BIRTH  (Mar.)  1.  The  station  in  which  a ship  rides  at  I 
anchor : “ She  is  in  a good  birth,”  that  is,  in  a good  an- 
choring-ground. 2.  The  room  where  any  number  of  the 
shin's  company  mess  or  reside. 

BERTH-DAY  (Chron.)  the  day  on  which  a person  is  boro,  or 
the  anniversary  of  that  day. 

BERTH-RIG  H T (Lota)  honour  or  estate  belonging  to  a 
person  by  right  of  his  birth. 

BERTH-\YOUT  (But.)  a perennial,  the  Arittolochia  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

to  Birth  a ship's  company  (Mar.)  to  allot  to  each  man  the 
space  in  which  his  hammock  is  to  be  slung. 

BERTHING  (-liar.)  the  raising  the  sides  of  the  ship. 
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BIS  (Com.)  twice;  used  in  accounts  to  denote  duplicates  of 
folios  or  accounts. 

Bis  (Mux.)  in  a composition,  signifies  that  the  bars  included 
within  the  sumo  curve  is  to  be  sung  or  pluyed  twice  suc- 
cessively. 

UEiSA  (Com.)  Liza,  or  bize,  a coin  of  Pegu,  equal  to  half  n 
ducat,  or  one  shilling  and  cightpcnce. 

BISACUTl  S ( Md. ) two-edged ; anepithet  foran  iron  weapon. 

BISA'NTIUM  (AW.)  besant,  or  bcsanline,  n gold  coin  of 
Byzantium  current  in  England,  equal  to  half  a ducain 
silver,  or  two  shillings  sterling. 

BISCO'CTUS  (Ant.)  an  epithet  for  panis,  bread,  that  is, 
tw  ice  baked,  whence  comes  the  word  biscuit. 

B E-SCOT  (Ant.)  i.  c.  a double  scot,  or  fine,  for  every  perch 
of  land,  in  default  of  not  repairing  banks,  causeways,  &c. 
on  a day  assigned,  the  first  fine  bring  called  bilaw. 

BESCUIT  ( Cook. ) bUcoctus  ; twice  or  much  baked  bread. — 
Sea  Biscuit,  a sort  of  unfermented  bread,  more  baked  than 
any  other,  and  fitted  to  last  good  for  n year  at  sea. 

BISCUTE'LL  A ( Hot.)  from  bis  and  senlella , diminutive  of 
scutum,  a shield,  the  fruit  resembling  a double  shield ; 
Buckler  Mustard,  a genus  of  plants.  Class  15  Titradynamia , 
Order  1 Stfirjuoxa. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  four* leaved. —Cor. 
four-petal  led. — Stam.  filaments  six;  anthers  simple.— 
Pi st.  germ  compressed;  style  simple;  stigma  obtuse.— 
Per.  silicle  erect;  seeds  soli  tar)'. 

Sj?ecics.  The  species  are  cither  annuals,  perennials,  or 
shrubs.  Among  the  annuals  are  the — Bisculella  auricu- 
lata,  Thlaxprdtum,  Sec.  Leu  coni  urn,  S^c.  seu  Jondrabas , 
sS'f.  Earpodded  Buckler  Mustard. — Biscutella  A pula 
Thlaspidium , SfC.  / Thlaspi  biscutatum , $fc.  Tldarpi 
dypeatum,  seu  Jondraba,  Sfe,  Spear-leaved  Buckler  Mus- 
tard, Ac.  Among  the  shrubs  or  perennials  are  the — 
Biscutella  sempervirens,  Biscutella  lavigata,  Sfc.  Sfc. 
BISDIAPA'SON  (Afcur.)  a name  among  the  ancients  for  a 
double  octave. 

BISE'CTION  (MulA.)  from  bis  and  seco , to  cut;  the  cutting 
any  quantity,  as  a line  or  an  angle,  into  two  equal  parts. 

BISfcMA'TILM  (Min.)  Plumbum. 

BISEUIA'LIS  (Bot.)  two-rowed;  an  epithet  for  the  Lamella 
and  Sorus. — IximelU r bi seriates,  gills,  which  consist  of  a 
long  and  a short  gill  alternate.— .Sorus  biserialis , the  moss 
which  has  its  seed  capsules  run  in  two  close  lines,  as  in 
lift  turn  and  Angiopteris. 

BISERC'LA  (Bot.\  Hatchet  Vetch,  a genus  of  plants. 
Class  17  Diadctjyhia,  Order  4 Decandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  ono-tcaved. — Cor.  pa- 
pilionaceous.—Stam.  juamenfs  diadelphous ; anthern 
small.— Pist.  germ  oblong  ; style  subulate ; stigma  sim- 
ple.— Pan.  legume  large  ; seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Bi.uervla  pelecintu  astra- 
galus, seu  Lunana,  S^c,  Bastard  Ilutchct  Vetch,  an 
annual,  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

BI'SHOP  (Ant.)  vide  Episcopus , 

Bishop  (Lee.)  a dignitary  in  the  Christian  Church  who  pre- 
sides over  the  clergy  within  a certain  district,  called  his 
diocese.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  ixtrxm*, 
signifying  literally  an  overseer,  and  was  at  first  indiscri- 
minately applied  to  those  who  presided  over  a single 
church,  and  to  those  who  had  many  churches : but  bishops 
were  from  the  beginning  a superior  order  of  clergy,  who 
became  the  successors  of  the  apostles  both  in  their  office 
and  authority.  The  bishop  is  called  by  Justin  Martyr 
rpif-uf,  by  St.  Cyprian  the  summus  sacerdos,  in  distinction 
from  presbyters  et  diaecmi , priests  and  deacons,  who  might 
baptize,  but  not  without  permission  from  the  bishop,  ob 
erc/csifP  honortm.  Clem.  Constit.  Apostol.  1.2,  c.  1,  Ac.  ; 
Ignat,  in  Episi * ad  Philadrlph.;  Terltdl , de  Baptism,  c.  17; 
•S'.  Cypriam  EpisU  66 ; 8.  Chrysostom.  Horn.  10,  Ac.;  8.  An  - 
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gust.  de  Civ.  Dei,  1. 19,  c.  19;  S.  Uirron.  Eput.  ad  Eva-  I 
griumt  Socrat.  Hist.  Ecclcs.;  1).  Gregor.  Horn.  26,  in  |; 
Evang.  Sfc » 

Bi-hops  are  suffragans  or  assistants  to  the  archbishop,  who  | 
is  the  chief  of  the  clergy  in  his  Province.  The  arch-  ! 
bishop  is  mill  to  be  enthroned,  the  bishop  to  be  installed; 
the  Utles  of  the  archbishop  are.  Your  Grace  and  Most  j 
Reverend  Father  in  God  hi/  Divine  Providence  / those  of !] 
a bishop,  My  Isrrd,  or  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God  by  ' 
Divine  Permission.  An  archbishop  is  created , and  con- 
secrated by  another  archbishop,  and  two  bishops:  ac- 
cording to  a statute  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a bishop  1 
is  elected  by  the  King’s  congf  d*clire,  or  licence  to  elect 
the  person  named  by  the  King,  directed  to  the  Dean 
ami  Chapter. — Suffragan  or  titular  bishop , one  who  is 
subordinate  or  assistant  to  the  bishop  or  archbishop  by 
whom  he  is  consecrated,  to  execute  such  power,  juris- 
diction, and  authority,  and  to  receive  such  profits,  as 
are  specified  in  his  commission. 

BI'SHOPPING  (Man.)  a trick  among  horsedeolers  of  at- 
tempting to  pass  off  an  old  horse  for  a young  one,  by 
operating  on  nis  mouth. 

BI'SHOPluC  (Ecc.)  the  diocese,  or  district,  over  which  a 
bi-hop  preside*. 

BI'SIl OPS- WEED  (Bet.)  an  annual,  the  Ammi  of  Linnaeus. 

BISPLIQUOUS  (Bat.)  an  epithet  for  plants  contained  in 
two  distinct  pods. 

BI’SK  (Sport.)  in  French  bisque ; odds  at  the  play  of  Tennis, 
a stroke  allowed  to  the  weakest  player. 

Bisk  (Coat.)  a pottage  made  of  quails,  capons,  &c. 

BISLI'N GU A (But.)  the  Hypoglossum  of  Linnaeus. 

BISM.VLVA  (/lot.)  another  name  for  the  Altheta. 

BI'SMl  A (Afar.)  an  epithet  for  piano  forte  pieces,  in  which 
both  hands  are  alternately  employed  upont  he  same 
melody. 

BISMI'LLAH  (Thcol.)  the  term  with  which  the  Maho- 
metans begin  their  Koran,  compounded  of  hi,  in,  ism,  tho 
name,  and  Allah,  God. 

BI'SMUTH,  salts  of  (Cheat.)  salts  formed  by  the  mixture  of 
bismuth,  the  base,  with  some  acid,  as  the  nitrate  of  bis- 
muth, the  sulphate  of  bismuth,  & c. 

BISMUTUM  (Min.)  Bismuth , a genus  of  metals. 

Generic  Characters.  Reddish-white,  soft,  brittle,  specific 
gravity  9*822,  easily  melting,  and  soluble  in  acids. 

Species . The  species  are — Bismutum  nativum,  scu  IVis- 
mu  turn  nativum.— Bismutum  ochraceum , scu  IVismutum 
pulverulculum , Flowers  of  Bismuth,  or  Bismuth  ochre. — 
Bismutum  sulphuratum , scu  IVismulum  sulphure , Sul- 
phurated Bismuth,  or  Sulphurct  of  Bismuth.— Bismutum 
martiale , seu  IVismutum  la  melt  is  ament  is,  Martial  sul- 
phurized Bismuth. 

BI'SON  (Zool.)  a variety  of  the  ox,  or  Bos  taurus  of  Lin- 
nsui,  which  has  its  horns  bent  forwards,  back  gibbous, 
and  mane  long.  PUn.  1. 8,  c.  J5 ; Gut.  de  Animal. ; Aldrov. 
de  Quad. 

BI'SSAC  (Mil.)  French  for  a wallet,  or  sack,  which  opens 
down  the  middle. 

BISSE'XTILE  (Chron.)  biuextiiis,  or  bissextus,  Leap-Year; 
a name  given  by  the  ancient  Homans  to  that  year  in  which 
the  intercalation  of  a day  took  place,  by  reckoning  the  sixth 
of  the  Calends  of  March,  i.  e.  the  24th  of  February,  twice. 
This  intercalation,  which  happens  every  fourth  year,  was 
made  by  Julius  Caesar  to  compensate  for  the  hours  which 
the  sun  takes  up  in  his  course  above  965  days.  It  is  called 
intertalaris  by  Pliny.  PUn.  Nat.  Hist.  1.2,  c.  24;  Calu- 
met. 1.  3,  c.  6;  Ammian.  1.26,  c.  1 ; Macrob.  Satumal.  I.  1, 
c.  14;  Censor  de  Die  Nat. 

BISTA'CIUM  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Pistacia . 

BI'STER  (Paint.)  a colour  made  of  chimney  soot  boiled 
and  diluted. 


BISTORT  A (Bot.)  from  bis  and  torta,  twice  twisted,  or 
wreathed;  so  called  from  the  contortion  of  its  roof*, 
which,  medicinally  applied,  are  powerfully  astringent, 
and  antiseptic.  It  is  a species  of  the  Polygonum  of 
Ltnnmus. 

BISTOU'RY  (Surg.)  a small  knife  of  various  forms,  ac- 
cording to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

Bl'SIJS  (Arch cent.)  or  panis  basins,  brown  bread. 

BIT  ( Mar.)  vide  Bill. 

Bit  (Carpenl.)  a boring  instrument,  so  constructed  as  to  ho 
taken  out  of  the  handle,  which  is  called  the  stock,  by 
means  of  a spring.  Bits  are  of  different  kinds,  as— Sh tit- 
bits, for  boring  wood. — Centre-bits , which  form  a cylin- 
drical excavation,  by  turning  on  an  axis  or  centre.— 
Countersink  bits,  for  widening  the  upper  part  of  a hole,  &c. 

Bit  (Cojw.)  vide  Bill. 

to  Bit  the  cable,  to  put  it. round  the  hilts  so  as  to  fasten  it. 

BITCH  EM  A HE  (Cow.)  a kind  of  fish  on  the  coast  of  China, 
which  is  salted  and  dried  like  cod. 

to  BITE  ( Mar.)  is  said  of  the  anchor  when  it  lays  hold  of 
the  ground. 

to  Bite  (Print.)  is  said  of  the  frisket  of  a printing  press  w hen 
it  falls  upon  any  of  the  sides  of  the  pages. 

B1TEHNATE  (Bot.)  i.e.  doubly  ternate,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf;  Jblium  biternatum , a petiole  having  three  termite 
leaflets,  as  in  Epimcdiuni. 

BITHNIMA'LEA  (Med.)  a word  coined  by  Dolccus,  to  ex- 
press the  active  principle  presiding  over  the  several  func- 
tions of  the  stomach. 

BITHY'NICI  tonsoris  cmplasirum  (Med.)  a plaster  lor  sple- 
netic people. 

BITHrNuS  (Med.)  the  name  of  a plaster,  and  a trochee. 

BITT  (Mech.)  from  the  verb  to  bite;  any  thing  that  lavs  hold, 
or  is  laid  hold  of,  as — Bill  of  a bridle , the  iron  attached 
to  the  bridle,  which  is  put  into  the  horse's  mouth,  called 
otherwise  the  hilt-mouth. — Bitt  of  a poker , the  part  which 
stirs  up  the  fire. — Bitt  of  a mater-mill  on  boats,  the  piece 
which  fastens  the  mills  to  the  boats. — Bitt  tf  a key,  that 
part  in  which  the  wards  are  cut  out. 

Bitt  (Afar.)  the  name  for  two  pieces  of  timber,  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  ship,  to  which  tho  anchor  cables  are 
fastened. 

Bitt  (Com.)  a piece  of  money  value  7i d.  current  at  Bar- 
badocs. 

B1TTACLE  (Afar.)  a frame  of  timber  in  the  steerage  of  a 
ship  in  which  the  compass  stands,  [vide  Binnacle] 

BITTEN  (Bot.)  Prtcmorsus,  an  epithet  for  a root,  a leaf, 
and  a corolla,  [vide  Pratmorsus ) 

BITTER  (Mar.)  the  turn  of  the  cable  round  the  bitts;  thus, 
a ship  stopped  by  her  cable  is  said  to  be  brought  up  to  a 
bitter.— Bitter-end,  that  part  of  the  cable  whic  h is  abaft 
the  bitts,  and  therefore  within  boards  when  the  ship  rides 
at  anchor. 

Bitter  almond  (Bot.)  a tree,  and  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  the 
A mygdalus  communis  and  Amygdala  of  Linnaeus. — Bitter 
Cucumber,  Gourd,  or  Apple,  an  annual,  the  Cucumis  Colo - 
cynthus , otherwise  called  Coloquintida. — Bitter-Sweet,  a 
perennial,  tho  Solanum  dulcamara. — Bitter- Vetch,  a peren- 
nial, the  Orobus. — Bitter- Wort,  another  name  for  Gentian. 

Bitter-salt  (Min  ) the  Amarum  geminum  of  LianEUI, — 
Bitter-spar,  a species  of  saline  stone,  or  calcareous  salt. 

Bitter  principle  ( Chem.)  the  bitter  parts  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, which  may  be  extracted  by  a chemical  principle. 
— Artificial  bitter , any  bitter  formed  by  the  action  of  uitric 
acid  on  vegetable  and  other  substances. 

BITTERN  (Orn.)  or  Uitlour,  the  Arden  of  Linnscus ; a bird 
of  the  Heron  kind,  which  is  of  retired  habits,  concealing 
itself  in  the  midst  of  reeds  and  rushes  in  marshes.  It  has 
two  kinds  of  notes,  the  one  croaking,  when  it  is  disturbed ; 
and  the  other  bellowing,  which  it  commence*  in  the  spring, 
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and  ends  in  the  autumn.  There  is  a small  sort  of  this  | 
bird  which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Little  Bit- 
tern Heron. 

Bittern*  (Med.)  a certain  very  bitter  liquor,  which  drains 
off  in  the  making  of  common  salt,  and  is  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  Epsom  salt. 

BITU'MEN  (Min,)  a genus  of  mineral  substances  of  the 
class  Injlammabdia. 

Generic  Characters.  Easily  combustible  with  flame  ; and 
emitting,  when  ignited,  a strong  odour ; greasy  to  the 
touch. 

Species.  The  species  are  the — Bitumen  Naphtha, Beu  Bitumen 
ftuidum,  Naphtha,  found  principally  in  Persia. — Bitumen 
petroleum.  Petrol,  or  KocLoil,  liquid,  but  of  thicker  con- 
sistence than  the  former.— Bitumen  Maltha,  Barbados 
Tor,  found  floating  on  lakes. — Bitumen  Mamin,  Mineral 
Mummy,  found  in  the  clefts  of  rocks. — Bitumen  axjdial- 
tum.  Asphalt,  or  Bitumen,  which  was  used  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  for  making  mummies. — Bitumen  serum.  Mine- 
ral Tallow,  found  in  Finland. — Bitumen  c/asticum,  Mineral 
Cahoutchou,  or  Elastic  Bitumen.— Bitumen  gagas,  jet- 
black,  compact,  and  glassy. — Bitumen  Ampeiites,  Bovey, 
or  Canncl  Coal,  bituminous  wood. — Bitumen  lithan- 
thrax , common  coal. — Bitumen  oxygenatum,  Culm,  or 
Stone  Coal,  oxygenated  carbon. 

BI'VALVE  (Bot.)  double-valvcd ; an  epithet  for  the  cap- 
sule, glume,  indusiuui,  and  spathe,  which  is  split  into  two 
portions,  as  all  the  siliques  and  the  glumes  in  Grasses,  Arc. 

BlVASC'UL.VltES  (Bot.)  from  bit  et  vaiculum,  a little  ves- 
sel ; hivascular  plants,  a class  in  Hermann’s  system. 

BIVE'NTER  (Jim/.)  from  bis  and  venter,  the  belly  biven- 
tral; an  epithet  for  a muscle  with  two  bellies,  as  the 
Biventer  crrvicis,  a muscle  of  the  lower  jaw,  Ac. 

Bl'XA  (IJot ) a genus  of  plants,  Class  IS  Polyandria,  Order  1 
Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-toothed.  — CoR. 
double.— St  am.  filaments  numerous  ; anthers  erect.— 
PlsT. germ  ovate;  style  filiform;  stigma  parallel!}'  bifid. 
— 1’eb.  cajtsule  ovate-cordate;  seeds  numerous;  receptacle 
near. 

Sj*eciet.  The  only  species  is  the — Bixa  Orellana,  Or- 
leana , seu  Orellana , At  bor  Mexicana,  Urucu,  Bocu  Pig- 
mentaria,  Bixa  Oviedi,  seu  Ackioti,  Arnotto,  Arnottu, 
or  Anata,  a shrub,  native  of  America. 

From  the  red  pulp  which  covers  the  seeds  of  this  plant  is 
made  the  drug  Yerra  Orellana , llouco,  or  Arnotto.  [vide 
Anata ] 

BIZA'ltKO  (Mm*.)  Italian  for  strange  or  fantastical,  and 
applied  to  the  style  of  movement. 

BLA'CCDE  (Med.)  the  measles. 

BLACK  (Pku.)  a colour  which  is  supposed  to  bo  produced 
by  the  peculiar  texture  of  bodies,  which  deaden,  as  it  were, 
the  light  falling  upon  them,  and  reflect  none,  or  very  little 
of  it,  outwards  towards  the  eye.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  con- 
siders that,  for  the  production  of  black  colours,  the  cor- 
puscles must  be  leas  than  any  of  those  that  exhibit  other 
colours. 

Black  (Paint.)  os  a colour  or  dye,  is  of  different  kinds,  as  fol- 
low;— Lamp  black , smoke  black,  tbc  smoke  of  rosin,  prepared 
by  melting  and  purifying  the  rosin  in  iron  vessels. — Ivory 
black,  made  of  burnt  ivory,  is  used  in  miniatures. — Spanish 
black,  so  called  because  it  was  first  used  by  the  Spaniards,  is 
made  of  burnt  cork. — Indian  ink,  made  of  burnt  horse 
beans,  very  commonly  used  by  painters  instead  of  water- 
colours.— Earth  black,  a kind  of  coal  which  is  pounded  and 
used  in  fresco. — Printer’s  black,  the  same  os  printer’s  ink, 
which  is  frequently  used  by  painters  in  washing. — Bistre, 
a colour  made  of  chimney  soot,  boiled  and  diluted  with 
water,  with  which  painters  wash  their  designs. — Dytr*s 
black,  one  of  the  five  simple  and  mother  colours  used  in 


I tyng.  which  is  differently  made  according  to  the  quality 
! of  the  stuff  to  be  dyed. 

Black  Book  (Arclueol.)  vide  Liber  Niger. 

Black  Book  {/.««?)  a book  kept  in  the  Exchequer,  which 
contains  the  orders  of  that  court. — Black  made , a rent  in 
the  Northern  counties,  cither  of  money,  corn,  or  cattle, 
anil  paid  to  some  person  in  power  living  on  the  borders, 
and  allied  to  the  Moss  Troopers,  to  protect  them  from 
their  robberies. 

Black  non,  Usher  of  the  (Her.)  the  Usher  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter,  so  called  because  lie  carries  a black  rod  with 
a golden  lion  on  the  top. 

Black-hole  (Mil.)  a place  of  confinement  to  which 
soldiers  are  committed  at  the  discretion  of  the  command- 
ing officer. 

Black-letter  (Gram.)  a sort  of  old  English  alphabet. 

[vide  Alphabet'] 

Black-cattle  (Husband.)  a name  given  to  oxen  and 
cows. 

BLA'CK-BERUY  (Bot.)  the  fruit  of  the  common  Bramble, 
or  the  Hu'  vsfruticosus  of  Linnaeus. 

BL.VCKBIHD  (Orn.)  a bird,  well  known  for  its  fine  black 
colour  and  beautiful  voice.  It  is  the  Turdus  merula  of 
Linnxus,  which  frequents  hedges,  sings  during  spring  and 
summer,  and  makes  its  nest  of  moss,  grass,  Ac. — Black 
Cop,  the  Motacilla  atracapilla,  a little  bird  about  five  and 
a half  inches  in  length,  which  frequents  orchards,  singing 
very  finely:  it  is  distinguished  by  the  black  crown  of  its 
head. — Black  Cock,  or  Black  Game,  a name  given  to  tbc 
black  sort  of  grouse. 

BLA'CK-ITSH  (/rA.)  a fish  of  the  perch  kind  found  in 
Cornwall ; the  Perea  nigra  in  the  Linncnn  system. 

BLA’CK-LEAD  (Min.)  Plumbago,  or  the  Graphites  of  Lin- 
na:us ; a mineral  found  in  lead  mines,  which  is  used  in 
making  pencils.  It  is  not  fusible  but  by  a very  violent  heat. 

BLACKBlJ'ltNI A (Bat.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  k Tetan - 
dria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  very  short,  four- 
toothed  ; teeth  short,  acute. — Colt,  f trials  four,  elliptic.— 
Sr  am.  filaments  four,  ralhor  shorter  than  the  petals.— 
Pist.  germ  conic;  style  filiform;  stigma  simple. 

Species.  The  only  specie*  is  the  BlacLburnia  pittmta. 

BLACKSTONIA  < Bot . ) the  Chlora  perfoliata  of  Unuams. 

BLADA'KIUS  (Archteol.)  a corn  chandler  or  mealman,  ac- 
cording to  old  records. 

BL  A DDE  It,  urinary  ( Anai.)  vide  U rinary  Bladder.— Bladder- 
Gall,  vide  Gall-Bladder. 

Bladder,  Inflammation  of  (Med.)  vide  Cystitis. 

Bladder  (/Jo/.)  utriculus , a distended  membranaceous  peri- 
carp, as  in  the  Bladder  Senna. — Bladder-Nut,  so  culled 
from  its  fruit  being  contained  in  a membrane  inflated  like 
a bladder.  The  plant  which  produces  this  fruit  is  a tree, 
the  Siaphylea  pinnata  of  Linnaeus.  Raii  Hist.  Plant. 
Bladder  Senna,  a shrub,  the  Colutea.  It  yields  a papi- 
lionaceous flower,  which  is  succeeded  by  pods  that  re- 
semble the  inflated  bladder  of  fishes,  in  which  are  con- 
tained several  kidney-shaped  seeds. 

BLA'DDEKS  (Bot.)  Vesicular,  or  Utriculi,  bags  at  the  root 
of  the  Ulricularia, 

BLADE  (Bot.)  the  leaf,  or  first  sprout  of  a plant. 

Blade  (Meek.)  the  flat  part  of  a sword  or  knife,  which  re- 
sembles the  blade  of  grass  in  shape. 

BLA'D E-BONE  (Anal.)  the  Shoulder-Bone,  called  by 
anatomists  the  Scapula. 

BLA'DED  (Her.)  bearing  a blade  of  corn,  Arc. ; an  expres- 
sion in  blazonry  when  the  blade  is  of  a different  colour 
from  the  ear  or  fruit. 

BLA'DHIA  (/Jo/.)  a genus  of  plants,  named  by  Thunberg 
after  P.  J.  Bladh,  a Swede,  Class  5 Pentandria , Order  I 
Monogynia, 
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Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Cob.  one- 
pctalled. — St  Ate. filaments  five;  anthers  heart-shaped. — 
Pisr.  germ  superior ; style  filiform;  stigma  iimple. — Per. 
berry  globose ; teed  single. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  and  natives  of  Japan,  as 
Bladhia  Japonica,  foliis,  &c.  seu  Sankits,  Ac. — Bladhia 
crupa.  Joins,  Ac.  scu  Kvakits,  Ac. 

BL&'RIA  (Hot.)  a genus  of  plants,  named  after  P.  Blair,  M.D. 
and  a botanist,  Class  4 let randria,  Order  1 Monogynia.  \ 
Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  four-parted. — Cor.  j 
monopetalous. — Stas*.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  oblong,  j 
— Pi  ST.  germ  four-cornered  ; style  setaceous ; stigma 
obtuse. — Per.  capsule  obtuse ; seeds  sonic  roundish. 
Species.  The  principal  species  are — Bleeria  bricoides,  seu 
Erica  bhrrin , &c.  Heath-leaved  Dlucria. — Bleeria  ciliaris , 
articular  a,  Ac. 

BL/E'SUS  (Med.)  a stammerer. 

BLAIR  (Vet.)  a distemper  in  cattle,  being  a bladder  full  of 
wind  and  water,  rising  from  the  root  of  the  tongue,  which 
grows  so  large  as  to  stop  the  breath  of  the  animal. 

BLAKE' A (Z/o/.)  a genus  of  plants,  named  by  Brown  after 
Mr.  Blake,  of  Antigua,  Class  11  Dodecanaria,  Order  1 
Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  of  the  fruit,  inferior ; 
of  the  flower,  superior.— Coh.  petals  six. — Stam.  fila- 
ments twelve  ; anthers  triangular. — Pist.  germ  inferior; 
style  subulate ; stigma  acute.— Pro.  capsule  obovatc  ; 
seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  and  natives  of  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies. 

BLA'NEA  (A/a/.)  a purging  mixture;  so  called  because  it 
was  supposed  to  cvucuatc  the  white  phlegmatic  humours. 

BLANCH  farm  (Lave)  a farm  where  the  rent  is  paid  in 
silver,  not  in  black  cattle. 

BLA'NCIIING  (Mech.)  the  art  of  making  any  thing  white. 

Blanching  almonds  (Cook.)  skinning  them  by  means  of 
hot  water. 

Blanching  (Min.)  annealing,  boiling,  and  cleansing  the 
money  that  is  coined,  to  give  it  the  necessary  lustre  and 
brilliancy. — Blanching  denotes  also  the  operation  of  cover- 
ing iron  plates  with  a thin  coat  or  crust  of  tin. 

Blanching  (/fort.)  the  method  of  whitening  salads. 

BLANK  (Aumi.)  from  blanc,  white,  i.  c.  empty,  or  unfilled 
up  ; a kind  of  white  money,  value  8 <L  coined  by  Hen.  V. 
in  France ; but  forbidden  to  be  current  in  England.  2 Stat. 
Hen.  6. 

Blank  bar  (Last)  the  same  as  common  bar,  plea  in  bar. 
[vide  Bar]— Blank  bart  in  judicial  proceedings,  void 
•paces  left  by  mistake,  which  may  cause  an  abatement,  or 
demurrer.  Stat.  4>,  Ed.  4 ; 20  Is.  6. — Blank  Inter  of  At- 
torney, one  in  which  is  a void  space  left  to  be  filled  up  by 
the  name  of  the  person  who  is  to  act.  A blank  is  also  a 
piece  of  paper  at  the  bottom  of  which  a person  has 
signed  his  name,  the  rest  being  void,  commonly  entrusted 
to  arbiters  or  friends  for  the  settlement  of  a dispute. 

Blank  (Com.)  a void  space  in  a merchant's  books,  which  in 
a court  of  law  is  suspicious. — Blank  endorsement , when  one 
person  writes  his  name  on  a bill,  leaving  an  empty  space 
sufficient  for  writing  either  an  order  or  a receipt. 

Blank  verse  (Poet.)  that  which  has  no  rhymes. 

Blank  (JrrAit.)  an  epithet  for  a window  or  door  which  is 
made  to  appear  like  a real  window  or  door. 

BLA'NKETS  (Mil.)  combustibles  made  of  coarse  brown 
paner,  steeped  in  nitre,  dried,  and  then  dipped  again  in 
tailow,  resin,  and  sulphur.  These  blankets  are  used  in 
fireships. 

Blankets  (Print.)  woollen  cloths  to  lay  between  the  tym- 
pana of  a printing  press,  in  order  to  produce  a fair  impres- 
sion of  the  letter. 

Blanket  (Bot.)  in  French  Blanquet,  a large  pear,  approach- 


ing to  a round  form.  Pyrvs  saliva  fructu  erstivo  albido 
majori.  Touruef.  Inslit. 

BLANQUFLLE  (Sum.)  a small  coin  current  in  Morocco 
on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  equal  in  value  to  about  three 
halfpence  English. 

BLA  PS  (Knt.)  a division  of  the  genus  Pimelia , according 
to  Fabncius,  comprehending  the  insects  of  this  tribe  which 
have  the  feelers  da  vote. 

BLAPSIGO'NIA  (AVi/.)  a disease  in  bees  that  do  not  breed. 

BLAPTISE'CULA  (Bot.)  a name  for  the  Corobottle,  be- 
cause it  turns  the  edge  of  the  mowers. 

BLARE  (Tom.)  a coin  in  Berne,  a canton  of  Switzerland, 
equal  to  a penny. 

BLAS  (Alch.)  the  force  of  motion  according  to  Van  Helmont. 

BLA'S  A (Hot  ) an  Indian  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  powdered 
and  used  to  destroy  worms. 

BL.VSIA  (Bot  ) a genus  of  plants,  Class  Cryptogamia , 
Order  Alga. 

BLAST  ( Slat.)  the  stroke  of  a malignant  planet,  the  infec- 
tion of  any  thing  pestilential,  or  the  blight  of  com  from  a 
pestilential  wind. 

to  BLAST  (Min.)  is  to  blow  up  mines  by  the  force  of  gun- 
powder. 

BLASTE'MA  (Med.)  flfMTtt a bud;  is  used  by  Hippo- 
crates for  a cutaneous  pimple,  resembling  a bud.  Foes. 
CEconom.  Hippocrat. 

BLA'STINGS  (A'a/.)  winds  and  frosts  immediately  succeed- 
ing rain,  which  are  destructive  to  the  fruits. 

BLATTA  (Ant.)  a sort  of  worm  which  consumes  books  and 
garments. 

Martial  1.  6,  epig.  60. 

Quam  multi  trnftU  jnuruitf  blattaupu  ilittriu  ' 


Moral.  1,  2,  sat.  3,  v.  119. 

<tii  tlrajruhi  veuit, 

BUttan im  at  tiwarwm  tpuU,  putment  in  orri  ? 

Plin.  1. 11,  c.  8. 

Blatta  Byzantines  (Arui.)  or  blatfea,  t,  con- 

creted blood,  particularly  that  of  the  purple-fish.  Paul, 
ex  Fest. ; Sere,  in  A ' net  a , Ac. 

Blatta  (Eat.)  Cock-Roach ; a genus  of  animals.  Class  In- 
sect a,  Order  Hemiptera. 

Generic  Characters.  Head  inflected. — Antenna  setaceous; 
feelers  unequal. — Wing-cases  and  stings  smooths- Thorax 
rather  flat. — Legs  formed  for  running. — Abdomen  termi- 
minating  in  four  spines  or  bristles. 

Species.  The  principal  species  which  are  most  known  are 
the — Blatta  gigantea , the  largest  of  the  genus,  nearly 
equal  to  the  egg  of  an  hen  in  size,  native  of  the  wanner 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America. — Blatta 
orientals,  the  Black  Beetle,  an  insect  naturalized  in 
Europe. — Blatta  Americana,  American  Cockroach,  of  a 
light  chesnut  colour,  common  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  — Blatta  heteroclita, 
shorter  and  rounder  than  the  rest,  and  further  distin- 
guished by  having  three  spots  on  one  wing-sheath,  and 
four  on  the  other. 

BLATTA'RIA  (Bot.)  the  Lysimachia  vulgaris  of  Linnaeus. 

BLA'ZON  (Her.)  comes  from  the  German  blasen,  to  blow; 
because  a trumpet  used  to  be  blown  at  justs,  Ac.  previous 
to  the  herald's  recording  the  achievements  of  the  knights, 
and  signifies  the  explication  of  coats  of  arms  in  apt  and 
significant  terms. 

BLA'ZON RY  (Her.)  or  blazoning,  from  blazon;  that  branch 
of  the  art  of  heraldry  which  consists  in  expressing  in  pro- 
per terms  all  that  belongs  to  coats  of  arms.  f\ride  Heraldry'] 

BLEAK  ( Ich .)  a little  fish,  tire  Albumus  of  Ausonius,  [vide 
Albumus)  and  the  Cyprinus  albumus  of  Linnaeus,  which  is 
very  abundant  in  our  rivers.  The  bleaks  keep  together  in 
great  shoals,  and  at  certain  seasons  are  infested  with  a spe- 
cies of  Gordius  or  hair-worm,  which  causes  them  to  tumble 
2 I 
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about  an  the  surface  of  the  waters,  apparently  in  great 
agonies,  and  unable  to  swim  any  distance.  They  are  then 
denominated  by  the  sailors  mad  bleaks.  The  flesh  of  this 
fish  is  very  white  and  good. 

BLE'CHNON  '(fiof.)  a plant  of  the  fern  kind,  men- 

tioned by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny.  Diascor.  1.  4-,  c.  186; 
P/in.  1.  27,  c.  9. 

BLE'CHNUM,  i«  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants, 
Class  Cryptogamia,  Order  Filices. 

BLE'CllON  (Dot.)  Penny-royal. 

BLEEDING  [Med.)  is  either  an  operation  of  letting  blood, 
which  is  called  blood-letting,  or  it  is  an  involuntary  dis- 
charge of  blood,  called  an  hcemorrhage — Bleeding  at  the 
nose  [vide  Epitasis] 

BLE1ME  ( Vet.)  an  inflammation  arising  from  bruised  blood 
between  the  horse's  sole  and  the  bone  of  the  foot  towards 
the  heels : this  may  be  either  accidental  or  owing  to  bad 
shoeing. 

BLE'MISH  { Vet.)  any  imperfection  in  a horse  which  im- 
pedes a sound  warrant,  as  broken  knees,  cracked  heels, 
false  quarters,  &c. 

Blemish  (Hunt.)  when  the  hounds  finding  where  the  chace 
hns  been,  only  make  a proffer,  and  return. 

BLFNC1I  (Lam)  the  same  us  Blanche. 

BLENDE  (Min.)  different  species  of  Zincum. 

BLE'ND-WATER  (Vet.)  a distemper  incident  to  black  cat-  j 
tie,  in  which  their  livers  are  affected. 

BLE'NNA  (Med.)  fixt »»*,  mucus  flowing  from  the  brain,  ! 
through  the  nostrils.  Gulen  explains  it  by  the  word  ' 

Hippucrat.  de  Epidem.  1.2;  Gal.  Exeges  ; Gorr,  DeJ.  Med.; 
Foes.  CEconom.  Hippocrat. 

BLE'NNIUS  (leh.)  Blenny,  the  name  of  a fish,  derived  from 
mucus,  because  of  its  slimy  nature. 

Bl en  nius,  in  the  Linnean  system , a genus  of  fishes,  Order 
Jugular  es. 

Generic  Characters.  Head  sloping  from  the  eyes. — Gill- 
membrane  with  six  rays. — Body  lanceolate. — Ventral-Jins 
of  two  united  rays. — Anal  Jin  distinct. 

Species.  The  species  consist  of  such  as  have  a crested 
head  and  such  as  have  not. 

BLENNY  (Ich.)  vide  Blennius. 

BLENORRH.E'A  ( Med.)  or  BJenorrhagia,  from  £Ai*»«, 
mucus,  and  p**,  to  flow ; a gleet,  or  a discharge  of  mucus 
from  the  urethra. 

BLE'PHARA  (Anal.)  gxipmftt,  from  fixirm  and  a de- 
fence for  the  sight ; the  eyelids.  Ruf.  Ephes.  de  Appdlat. 
Part  Human.  Corp.  1.  1,  c.  4. 

BLEPHA'RIDES  (Anal.)  fixupufot,  the  hair  growing  on  the 
eyelids.  Hesychuis. 

BL EPH  A RO Pirni ATLMI A (Med.)  from  fix the  eye- 
lids, and  , a disease  in  the  eyes ; signifies,  literally, 

a disease  in  the  eyelids. 

BLEPHAUOPTO'SIS  (Med.)  from  fixi^fu,  the  eydu&s,  and 
xtith,  a falling  ; a prolapse  or  falling  of  the  upper  eyelid, 
so  as  to  cover  the  cornea. 

BLEPHAROTIS  (Med.)  from  fixi-puf*,  the  eyelids;  an  in- 
flammation in  the  eyelids. 

BLEPHAROXY'STUM  ( Sur .)  fiXtQtfo**,  from  fixifan,  I 
the  eyelids,  and  to  scrape;  an  instrument,  so  called  by 
Paulus  .Egineta,  for  scarifying  the  eyelids.  Other*  give 
this  instrument  the  name  of  asperatum  sjtccillum.  Paul . 
Alginet.  de  Re  Med.  1.  3,  c.  22. 

BLESTRPSMUS  (Med.)  fiXtepr/Ar,  from  fi±x x*f  to  lie;  a 
restless  tossing  of  the  hotly  from  one  posture  to  another, 
a*  in  a phrensy,  &c.  Gorr.  DeJ.  Med.;  Foes.  CEconom. 
Hippocrat. 

BLETA  (An  lutol.)  peat,  or  combustible  earth,  dug  up  for 
burning.  Rot.  Pari.  35  Ed.  I. 

Bleta  white  (Med.)  milky  urine,  from  diseased  kidneys.  j 
Parac.  de  Tartar,  tract  3,  c.  3 ; CasteU.  Lex  Med . 


BLETE  ( Med.)  fixsrd,  from  fimxxm,  jacio  ; struck  or  seized 
with  a difficulty  of  breathing,  from  an  inflammation  of  the 
pleura.  Hipp.  de  Rat.  Viet,  in  Morb.  Acut.  Sfc.j  Foes. 
CEconom.  Hippocrat. 

BLIGHT  (ZJo/.)  ustilago  ; a disease  incident  to  plants,  par- 
ticularly the  grasses,  which  affects  them  seriously,  some- 
times the  whole  plants  and  sometimes  only  the  leaves  or 
blossoms.  It  consists  in  a sort  of  fungus  that  converts  the 
affected  part  into  a sooty  mass,  and  is  commonly  produced 
by  dry'  cold  winds  which  impede  the  circulation  of  the 
vegetable  juices. 

BLIND  (Surg.)  is  an  epithet  fora  blow  which  is  attended 
with  no  apparent  wound  or  bruise. 

Blind  (Meek.)  a false  light  used  in  shops  and  warehouses.— 
Blinds  for  u-iWou-j,  a contrivance  to  prevent  persons  from 
seeing  through  a window.  Blinds  are  either  mode  of  cloth, 
and  are  called  Canvas  Blinds,  or  of  laths,  which  ore  Vene- 
tian Blinds. 

Blinds  (Mil.)  or,  in  French,  Uindes , bundles  of  oziers  used 
at  the  heads  of  trenches  to  protect  the  men. 

BLPND-WORM  (Zoo/.)  or  Slow-worm,  so  called  from  the 
smallness  of  its  eyes  and  the  slowness  of  its  motion ; a 
harmless  torpid  species  of  serpent,  the  Anguis  Jragilit  of 
Linnams. 

BLINK  of  the  ice  (Jlfor.)  the  dazzling  whiteness  about  the 
horizon,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  reflection  of  light 
from  fields  of  ice. 

BLPNK-BEER  ( Husk.)  beer  kept  unbroached  till  it  is  sharp. 

BLINKS  (Sport.)  boughs  put  in  the  wuy  where  deer  are 
likely  to  pass. 

BLISTER  (Med.)  vesicatorium  emplastrum,  a topical  appli- 
cation, which  raises  small  vesicles  on  the  skin  filled  witli  a 
serous  fluid. 

BLISTERED  ( Bot .)  an  epithet  for  a leaf,  [vide  BuUate .3 

BLPTUM  (Bot.)  /9*/r«#f  or  £A»r#»,  a plant,  so  called  from 
fiXnrps,  struck  with  a stupor,  because  of  its  insipidity;  for 
which  reason  it  was  esteemed  of  no  value  by  the  ancient*. 
Nevertheless,  the  seeds  were  reckoned  good  in  dysenteries. 
Catull . Carrs. 

Nam  «tii  font  0 lAitmm  lacunar. 

Hijypocrat.  de  Morb.  Mtd.  I.  2 ; Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant. 
1.  7,  c.  2;  Dioscor.  1. 2,  c.  143  ; Plin.  1.  20,  c.  22 ; Gal.  de 
Alim.  Fac . 1.  2,  c.  45. 

Blitum,  in  the  IJnnean  system , a genus  of  plants,  Class  I 
Monandria,  Order  2 Digynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  three-parted;  divisions 
ovate. — Cor.  none. — Stam.  filaments  longer  than  the 
calyx  ; anthers  twin. — Pist.  germ  ovate ; styles  two 
erect ; stigmas  simple. — Per  . capsule  ovate ; seed  single. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  annuals. 

BI.O'ATED  JUh  (Com.)  a name  for  herrings  half  dried. 

BLOCK  land  (ArchctoL)  another  name  tor  what  is  now 
called  freehold-land. 

Block  (Falcon.)  the  perch  whereon  the  hawk  is  kept. 

Block  (A/or.)  a pulley,  or  system  of  pulleys,  mounted  in  a 
frame  or  shell,  which  consists  of  tnc  shell,  (fig.  I);  the 
sheave  or  xvheel,  (fig.  2)  on  which  the  rope  runs  ; the  pin  or 
axle,  (fig.  3)  on  which  the  sheave  turns.  To  this  may  be 


Fig.  1.  *.  Fig.  % Fig,  4. 


added  the  strap,  or  part  by  which  the  block  is  made  fast  to 
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any  particular  station,  and  is  generally  made  either  of  rope  ' blood,  vide  ITcrmatemisis. — Blood- shot,  a disorder  of  lhe 
or  iron.  The  strap  terminates  with  an  eye  of  rope  or  a eyes,  when  the  blood  vessels  are  distended  so  as  to  make 

hook  of  iron,  by  means  of  which  one  of  the  blocks,  called  j the  eyes  appear  red. 

the  running  block,  is  attached  to  the  object  on  which  it  BLO'OD-FLOWER  (Bat.)  a bulbous  root,  the  Hctmanthns 
acts  as  a mechanical  power,  while  the  other,  called  the  of  Linnaeus. — Blood-wort,  or  Blood-dock,  a herb,  the  Ru- 

standing  block , is  suspended  from  some  fixed  support.  In  ntex  sanguineus. — Dragon's  Blood,  vide  Dragon’s  Blood . 

the  best  blocks  those  sheaves  are  called  coaled  sheaves,  BLO'OD- LETTING  (Sttrg.)  an  a rtificml  discharge  of  blood, 
which  have  a brass  bush  fitted  in  the  centre,  with  a round  which  is  either  general,  os  venesection  and  orteriotomy,  or 

hole  through  it,  to  receive  the  pin.  Blocks  are  of  different  topical,  as  by  the  application  of  leeches,  Ac. 

kinds,  as  follow: — Single  blocks  are  those  which  have  a sin-  f BLO'OD- It  ED  hot  (A/erA.)  the  last  degree  of  heat  given 

gle  sheave,  as  fig.  4 : so,  also,  double , treble  blocks,  Sfc.  \ by  smiths  to  their  iron  in  the  forge. 

according  to  the  number  of  blocks. — Bee-blocks , those  BLO'OD-STONE  (A/iiv.)  a stone,  so  called  because  it  is 
bolted  to  the  bowsprit  under  the  bees. — Cheek-blocks,  half  effectual  in  stopping  a bleeding,  [vide  Heematites) 

■hells  bolted  against  the  mast-head. — Clew-gar  net-blocks,  BLOOD-SUCKER  {Sat.)  the  name  of  a leach,  so  called 
which  are  suspended  from  the  yards  by  a strap  with  two  from  its  sucking  the  blood  of  any  unimal  to  whom  it  is  ap- 

cyca. — Clew-line -blocks,  the  same  as  the  former,  but  ap-  plied. 

plied  to  the  topsails. — Fish-blocks,  which  serve  to  haul  up  BLOODY  hand  (Late)  one  circumstance  by  which  an  offender 
the  Hooks  of  tne  anchor  in  the  ship's  bow. — Bull's-eye,  a in  killing  deer  is  discovered  if  he  be  found  with  his  hands 

kind  of  wooden  thimble,  with  a hole  in  the  centre  and  a or  oilier  parts  bloody,  [vide  Backberind) 

groove  in  the  circumference. — Dead-eye,  a large  circular  Bloody  flux  [Med.)  vide  Dysentery . 
piece  of  wood,  having  a groove  in  its  circumference. — BLOOAI  of  iron  (Com.)  a square  piece  of  two  foot  long. 

Euphroe,  a long  piece  of  wood  with  a number  of  holes.  BLO’QUEtt  (Aft/.)  a term  in  French  for  erecting  thick 

through  which  the  crowfoot  for  the  awniug  is  reeved. — i rough  walls  along  the  trenches  without  following  the  line 
Heart , a block  of  wood  with  a large  hole  in  the  centre,  and  j and  the  measure,  os  is  usual  in  other  walls;  also  for  filling 

a groove  to  admit  of  a rope  called  a stay,  Ac.  I up  the  chasms  in  walls  with  rubbish  and  coarse  mortar,  as 

Block  (.Sport.)  the  small  nowl  which  is  used  by  bowlers  ; is  usually  done  in  works  constructed  under  water. 

to  bowl  at.  j BLOSSOM  (Dot.)  in  common  language,  answers  to  the 

BLOCK-Tl'N  (Min.)  the  purest  kind  of  tin,  which  is  un-  J Corolla  in  the  botanical  language. 

mixed,  and,  as  yet,  unwrought.  Blossom  {Man.)  an  epithet  for  a horse,  whose  general  colour 

BLOCK  A'DE  {Mil ) the  blocking-up  the  avenues  and  roads  is  white  interspersed  with  sorrel  and  bay  hairs. 

to  a place  bvsoldiers.soas  to  prevent  all  ingress  and  egress.  BLOT  in  Backgammon  {Sport.)  when  a single  man  is  open 

Blockade  of  a port  or  harbour  (Mar.)  surrounding  it  with  to  be  taken  up. 

ships  so  as  to  prevent  ingress  and  egress. — “ To  raise  a BLOW  (Ew/.)  or  Fly-Blow,  the  ova  of  flies  collected  on  meat. 

blockade,"  to  force  the  ships,  or  troops  (if  by  land),  from  Blow  ( Surg.)  vide  Blind. 

their  stations.  BLO'W  ER  [Zool.)  a kind  of  whale,  so  tailed  because  it  spouts 

BLODE'UIl  (Archaol.)  deep  red,  whence  blouse,  a red-faced  fourth  an  immense  quantity  of  water. 

wench.  j BLOWING  offre-anns  (Gunn.)  is  when  the  vent  or  touch- 

BLO'M  ARY  (Mcch.)  the  first  forge  in  an  iron  mill.  hole  is  run  or  gullied,  and  becomes  wide  so  that  the  powder 

BLOOD  (Anai.)  in  Latin  sanguis,  a red  homogeneous  fluid,  will  flame  out. 

af  a saltish  taste,  a rather  urinous  smell,  and  glutinous  Blowing  glass  ( Mcch.)  the  process  of  forming  glass  into 
consistence,  which  circulates  by  means  of  the  . heart,  the  various  shapes  by  means  of  blowing  through  a blow-pipe 

arteries,  and  the  veins,  through  the  whole  body  [vide  dipped  into  the  melted  glass. — Blowing  of  tin,  melting  the 

Anatomy,  Arteries,  ; while  it  is  in  motion  it  is  per-  ore  of  tin  after  it  has  been  burnt  to  destroy  the  munoic. — 

fectly  fluid  and  red ; but;  when  it  is  at  rest,  and  grows  Blowing-house,  furnaces  where  tin  ore  is  melted  and  cast, 

cool,  it  separates  into  two  parts;  namely,  a concrete  floating  BLOWING-SNAKE  (Zool.)  a kind  of  snake  which  swells 
substance  of  a dark  red  colour  colled  cruor  crassamentum , itself  up  before  it  begins  to  bite. 

or  Cake  ; and  a fluid  of  a yellow -greenish  colour,  which  is  BLOWN  (A/ecA.)  a term  used  in  the  boiling  of  sugar  when 
undermost,  called  the  serum.  By  a chemical  analysis  the  the  sides  of  the  copper  pan,  in  which  the  sugar  hns  been 

blood  is  found  to  contain  an  insipid  water  which  soon  be-  boiled  for  a considerable  time,  is  beaten  with  the  skimmer, 

comes  putrid,  on  empyreumatic  oil,  an  ammoniacal  spirit,  and,  a person  blowing  through  the  holes  of  it  from  one 

and  the  remainder  carbon,  a spongy  substance  which  is  side  to  the  other,  certain  sparks  or  small  bubbles  fly  out, 

with  difficulty  incinerated. — Blood  vessels,  the  vessels  by  which  is  on  indication  that  the  sugar  is  come  to  the  proper 

which  the  blood  is  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  con-  degree  of  boiling. 

risting  of  arteries  and  veins,  [vide  Anatomy,  Artery , Feist ] BLCrW-PIPE  (Chem.)  an  apparatus  in  chemistry  and  mine- 
Blood  (Law)  is  regarded  in  descent  of  lands;  for  a person  ralogy,  which  consists  of  a tube  ending  In  a cavity  as  fine 

is  to  be  next  ana  most  worthy  of  blood  to  inherit  nis  an-  ; as  a wire,  through  which  air  may  be  directed  with  con- 
cealer's estate.  Co.  Lit.  1 3.—  Princes  of  the  blood,  a name  . siderable  force  against  a flame ; and,  by  that  means,  minute 

for  all  princes  who  are  of  the  blood  royal. — Blood-wit , or  j substances  may  be  heated  with  great  rapidity  according  to 

bloudveit  skene,  an  amerciament,  or  fine  for  bloodshed.  j the  convenience  of  the  operator.  In  this  manner  experi- 
Bloop  Running-itch  ( Vet.)  a disease  in  horses  similar  to  the  nients  may  be  made  on  minerals,  and  all  substances  which 
mange. — Blood-stick , a stick  used  in  bleeding  horses. — arc  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat. 

Blood  Spavin,  a distemper  in  horses,  which  consists  in  a BLUBBER  (Aa/.)  the  fat  of  a whale  before  it  is  boiled, 
soft  swelling  that  grows  through  the  hoof,  and  is  usually  Blubber,  sea  (Con.)  a vulgar  name  for  the  Medusa  of 
full  of  blood. — Blood-horse,  a particular  breed  of  horses  Linnaeus. 

cultivated  originally  from  the  Arabian  horses;  the  ex-  BLUE  (PAy.)  one  of  the  seven  primitive  colours,  into  which 
cellence  of  which  consists  in  the  compactness  of  his  fibre,  they  are  divided  when  refracted  through  a glass  prism, 
which  increases  his  strength  without  adding  to  his  bulk. — Blue  (Paint.)  as  a colour,  is  distinguished  according  to  the 
Blood- hounds,  a fierce  kind  of  hunting  dogs  that  are  of  manner  of  its  preparation,  its  use,  shade,  Ac.  as  follows:— 

such  quick  scent  that  they  can  follow  the  track  of  the  Ultra-marine,  a rich  and  beautiful  blue  from  an  azure  stone 

person.  called  the  Lapis  lazuli. — Blue  ashes  are  used  in  limning. 

Blood,  spitting  of  (Med.)  vide  Hamotoptysis.— * Vomiting  of  fresco,  and  miniature. — Turnsole  blue,  made  of  the  seed 
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of  the  turnsolet  used  in  painting  on  wood.— -Prussian  blue , ! 
a colour  next  to  ultra-marine  for  beauty,  if  it  be  used  in  ' 
oil. — Dice,  or  blue -bice,  is  the  palest  of  all  the  bright 
blues. — Smalt  is  a sort  of  blue  frequently  used  instead  of 
bice  on  common  occasions. — Indigo  is  a dark  blue  ex- 
tracted from  indigo,  principally  used  to  shadow  upon 
other  blues. — Blue  verditer  is  a bright  pleasant  blue  some- 
what inclining  to  a green,  which  is  the  easiest  to  work 
with  in  water. 

Blue  {Her.)  is  the  common  name  for  azure  as  a tincture 
in  coats  of  arras,  [vide  Azure ] 

BLU'E-BOTTLE  {Dot,)  the  Cyanus  of  Linracus,  an  annual 
having  a bell -shaped  flower. 

Blue-bottle  (Ent.)  n large  kind  of  fly  with  a bluish  body. 

Blue- bottle  {Her.)  the  flower  is  borne  some- 
times in  coats  of  arms,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure.  “ Ho  beareth  a chevron,  gules,  be- 
tween three  blue  bottles  slipped,  proper  ; by 
the  name  of  Chorley,  of  Chorley an  ancient 
family  in  the  County  Palatine,  of  Lancaster. 

BLUE'ING  of  metals  ( Meeh .)  the  process  of 
heating  metals  in  the  fire  till  they  assume  a 
which  is  the  practice  of  gilders  before  they  apply  the  gold  jl 
and  silver  leaf  to  them. 

BLUE'S  ESS  (PAy.)  the  property  of  a body  which,  from  the 
size  and  texture  of  the  parts  that  compose  its  surface,  is  j[ 
disposed  to  reflect  the  blue  or  azure  rays  of  light  to  the  -.! 
eye. 

BLUFF  (Afar.)  a high  land  projecting  almost  perpendi- 
cularly into  the  sea. — Bluff  boned,  on  epithet  for  a vessel 
that  has  broad  and  flat  bows. — Bluff'-heaaed,  an  epithet  for  !! 
a vessel  that  has  a small  rake  forward,  and  her  stern  too  I 
straight  up. 

BLU'aDERBUS  {MU.)  a short  brass  gun  with  a large  bore. 

BLUNT  {Dot A vide  Obiutc. 

B MOLL  A RE  (Afiu.)  or  B molte , one  of  the  notes  of 
music,  otherwise  called  soft  or  flat,  in  opposition  to  the 
sharp. 

BO' A (Med.)  a pustulous  eruption  similar  to  the  small  pox, 
which  was  so  called,  as  is  supposed,  because  oxen  were 
subject  to  it.  Vet.  Gloss. 

Boa  (Zoal.)  a huge  kind  of  serpent  mentioned  by  Pliny,  in 
the  belly  of  which  was  found  a young  child  whole,  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  It  was  so  called  because 
it  used  to  suck  the  cows.  JHin.  1.  8,  c.  H ; Sal  in.  c.  2. 

Boa,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  animals.  Class  Am- 
phibia, Order  Serpentes. 

Generic  Characters . Plates  on  the  belly ; plates  under  the 
tail ; without  a rattle. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the — Boa  Constrictor, 
grisen-Jlavescens,  Ac.  Serpens  Ceilonica , Sfc.  excellent,  Ac. 
blanda,  &c.  Americana  arborea , seu  Le  Devin,  Boa  Con- 
strictor, or  Great  Boa,  native  of  Africa,  India,  Ac.  This 
is  a serpent  of  immense  size  and  strength,  measuring 
sometimes  twelve  yards  in  length,  which,  by  twisting 
itself  round  the  bodies  of  oxen  and  other  animats,  breaks 
their  bones  and  swallows  them  whole. — Boa  scytale, 
seu  cinerea  maculis,  Ac.  Cinereous  or  Spotted  Boa, 
native  of  S.  America,  which  is  eaten  by  the  natives. — Boa 
Cenchris , scu  Tamacuilla  Huilia,  Ac.  seu  Serpens  Oculca, 
Ac.  Hinged  or  Rufesccnt  Boa,  native  of  South  America. 
— Boa  Enydris , Water  Boa. — Boa  Opftryas , scu  carport • 
Jusco , Brown  Boa,  or  Boa  with  brown  body. — Boa 
canina,  viridis , fa  set  is,  Ac.  scu  Serjxns  Bojnbi , Sec.  Ca- 
nine or  Green  Boa. — Boa  regia,  a/oa,  collo,  Ac.  Serpens 
phyticus , Ac.  seu  Arabica , Ac.  Royal  or  White  Boo. — 
Boa  phrygia,  alba , dorto,  Ac.  seu  Serpens  Phyticus , Ac. 
Embroidered  or  White  Boa,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
— Boa  Hortulana , scu  Griseo,  Ac.  Garden  or  Yellowish- 
Grey  Boa,  native  of  South  America. — Boa  marina , 
gruca  maculis , Ac.  scu  Serpens  testudinea,  Ac*  Rat  or 
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Grey  Boa,  native  of  South  America. — Boa  maculis,  Ac. 
seu  Crotalus  mutus,  Crotalrne  Boa,  native  of  Surinam.— 
Boa  Jasciata,  flava,  corpore , Ac.  seu  Bungarum  Parnah , 
Fasciated  or  Yellow  Boa. 

BO  A- ATI  ( Bot .)  a dry  fruit  from  a tree  in  the  Molucca 
islands,  which  is  much  esteemed  as  a medicine  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  is  an  article  of  trade  with  the  Dutch. 

BOAR  ( Zool .)  the  same  as  swine. 

Boar  {Her.)  a charge  in  a coat  of  arms,  which  betokeneth 
a man  of  a bold  spirit,  and  skilful  in  warlike  feats,  who  will 
rather  die  valourously  in  the  field  than  save  himself  b j 
ignominious  flight;  whence  no  doubt  the  boar's  head  if 
found  so  frequent  in  coats  of  arms,  [vide  Boar’s  Head] 

to  Boar  (Man.)  the  action  of  a horse  when  he  shoots  out 
his  nose  as  high  as  his  ears,  or  tosses  his  nose  in  the  wind. 

BOARD  {Polit.)  an  office  under  the  control  of  the  executive 
government,  where  the  business  of  particular  departments 
is  conducted,  as  the  India  Board,  the  Board  of  Ordnance, 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  the  Board  of  Works,  Ac. 

Board  {Carp.)  all  timber  sawed  to  a less  thickness  than 
nine  inches.  All  above  this  thickness  are  called  planks  ; 
boards  that  are  thinner  at  one  edge  than  another  are  called 
Feather-edged.  Fir  boards  arc  Deals , which,  if  they 
are  one  inch  and  a quarter  thick,  are  called  Whole 
Deals;  and  those  half  an  inch  thick,  Split  Deals,  [vide 
Boards] 

Board  {Meeh.)  or  pasteboard,  layers  of  paper  to  pasted  to- 
gether as  to  make  a substance  as  hard  as  a board,  of  which 
the  coverings  of  books  arc  made ; hence  a book  is  said  to 
be  in  boards,  or,  abbreviated,  in  bds.,  when  the  boards  mo 
only  covered  with  paper,  in  distinction  from  a book,  bd.  or 
bound,  i.  e.  when  it  is  put  into  leather. 

Board  (Car.)  the  food  received  at  the  board  or  table  of 
another  for  a certain  remuneration. 

Board  {Mar.)  the  space  comprehended  between  any  line  a 
ship  runs  over,  between  tack  and  tack,  when  turning  to 
windward,  or  against  the  wind ; hence  44  To  make  a 
board,**  **  To  board  it  up  to  a place,"  i.  e.  to  turn  to  wind- 
ward.  44  To  make  a good  board,**  or  “ To  stretch,’*  to 
sail  in  a straight  line.  “ To  make  short  boards,**  to  tack 
frequently.  14  To  make  a stern  board,"  to  fall  back  from 
the  point  she  has  gained  on  the  last  tack.  44  Weather 
board,"  that  side  of  a ship  which  is  to  windward.  44  A 
long  board,**  to  stand  a good  way  off  before  you  tack. 
44  To  leave  the  land  on  bact  board,"  to  leave  it  a-stem  or 
behind. 

Board  is  also  taken  for  the  ship  itself,  as  ,,a-board,**  I.  e. 
withiu  a ship.  44  To  go  a-board,**  to  go  into  the  ship. 
44  To  throw  over-board ,“  to  throw  out  of  a ship.  44  To 
slip  by  the  board,**  i.  e.  by  the  ship's  side.  “ Board 
and  board**  when  two  ships  come  so  near  each  other 
as  to  touch  by  the  board  over  the  ship’s  side. 

to  Board  (Mar.)  to  enter  a ship  in  battle,  or  in  a forcible 
manner. 

BO A'RDED  'floor  (Carpent.)  a floor  formed  of  boards,  in 
distinction  from  a stone  floor , or  a brick  floor. 

BOA'RDEKS  (Mar.)  sailors  appointed  to  make  the  attack 
hv  boarding. 

BOA'RDING  (Carpent.)  the  fixing  of  boards  for  any  purpose, 
as  a floor : also  tne  boards  themselves,  which  are  usea  for 
the  purpose. 

BOARDING-HOUSE  (Cus.)  any  house  in  which  persons 
are  provided  with  board  and  lodging. 

BOA'HDING-PIKE  (Mar.)  a defensive  weapon  used  by 
sailors  in  boarding. 

BOARDS,  listed  ( Carpait .)  are  those  reduced  in  their 
breadth  by  taking  away  the  sap  wood. — Lever-boards, 
those  which  aru  fixed  in  such  a manner  as  to  admit  or  ex- 
clude the  air  at  pleasure. 

BOARD-WAGES  (Cmj.)  money  given  to  servants  in  lieu 
of  their  diet,  which  they  provide  for  themselves. 
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BOARS'  HEADS  (Her.)  a charge  in  coats 
of  arms,  as  “ He  beareth  azure  three 
boars’  heads  couped  within  a double 
treasure,  by  the  name  of  Gordon,  of  the 
illustrious  nouse  of  Gordon." 

BOA'STING  {Meek.)  the  paring  of  stones 
by  stone-cutters,  with  the  broau  chisel  and 
mallet — Boasting,  among  carvers,  is  the  rough  cutting 
round  the  ornaments,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  their  con- 
tour or  outlines. 

BOAT  ( Mar.)  a small  open  vessel  worked  on  rivers  or 
small  waters,  by  rowing  or  sailing.  Of  the  different  kinds 

are the  long-boat,  which  is  the  largest  that  accompanies 

a ship;  the  skiff-boat,  or skiff ; the  ferry-boat,  pasta  ge-boat , 
4 X. — Life-boat,  [vide  Lift] 

Boat  is  a terra  used  in  many  sea-phrases,  as  « To  trim  the 
boat,**  to  sit  in  the  boat  in  such  a manner  us  that  she 
shall  float  upright  in  the  water. — M To  moor  the  boat,'’  i 
to  fasten  the  boat  with  two  ropes  so  as  to  keep  her  in  a 
steady  position. — '*  To  bale  the  boat”  to  bale  the  water 
out  of  the  boat. — Boat-rope , the  rope  which  fastens  the 
boat  to  the  ship. — Boat-hook , a long  pole  with  a hook  at 
the  end,  which  is  used  in  boats. — Train  of  boats , small 
vessels  fastened  to  each  other,  ascending  the  Loire  in 
France. — Boat-skids,  long  square  pieces  of  flr  extending 
across  the  ship,  on  which  the  boats,  Ac.  are  stowed. — 
Boatswain,  the  officer  who  has  the  boats,  anchors,  Ac. 
in  his  charge. — Boat-su)ain*s-mate,  an  assistant  to  the 
boat-swain. 

BOAT-BILL  (Om.)  a bird  of  South  America,  the  Cancroma 
of  Linmcus,  which  lives  upon  fish,  and  darts  down  upon 
them  os  they  are  swimming.  It  is  so  called  because  its 
bill  resembles  a boat  in  shape. 

BOAT-FLY  (Eat.)  an  insect  with  an  inflected  snout,  the 
Notonecta  of  Linnaeus.  It  lives  in  stagnant  waters,  and 
preys  on  aquatic  animalcule. 

BOAT-SHAPED  (Bot.)  navicularis , seu  cymbeformis,  an 
epithet  for  a petal,  a pericarp  valve,  Ac.  hollowed  out  in 
the  shone  of  a boat. 

BOATING  (✓!«/.)  a punishment  in  ancient  Persia,  of  fixing 
a person  between  two  boats,  and  leaving  him  to  perish  in 
that  condition. 

BOAT'S  crew  ( Afar.)  the  men  appointed  to  man  a boat. 

BOATSHAPED  (But.)  vid e Boat. 

BOATSWAIN  (A/nr.)  vide  Boat. 

BOB  <f  a pendulum  (Hor.)  or  Ball  of  a pendulum , the  me- 
tallic weight  attached  to  the  lower  extremity  of  a pendu- 
lum-rod, by  means  of  an  adjusting  nut,  at  such  a distance 
from  the  point  of  suspension  as  the  time  of  a given  vibra- 
tion requires. 

Bon  of  the  Shears  (Mech.)  that  which  serves  to  bring  the 
edges  of  the  shears  together. 

BOBA'RTIA  (Hof.)  the  Morea  spathaeea  of  Linnaeus. 

BOBBINS  (AJrcA.)  little  pins  of  wood,  with  a notch,  on 
which  thread,  Ac.  is  wound- — Bobbin  is  also  a sort  of  tape 
used  in  female  dress. 

BOB -STAY  (A/nr.)  a rope  used  to  confine  the  bowsprit  to 
the  stem  or  cut-water. — Bobstay-holes,  those  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  knee. — Bob  of  the  head,  a rope  used  for  the 
security  of  the  bob-stay. 

BOB-TAIL  (Archer.)  the  steel  of  a shaft  or  arrow  that  is 
small  breasted  and  big  towards  the  head. 

BOCA'RDO  (Los.)  an  arbitrary  term  for  a species  of  syllo- 
gism of  tlie  fifth  mode  and  third  figure,  in  which  the 
middle  proposition  is  (A)  a universal  affirmative  proposi- 
tion, the  first  and  last  (O)  particular  negatives,  as 
b O Some  animals  are  not  men.  t 

e Ar  Every  animal  is  endued  with  sense. 
d O Therefore  something  endued  with  sense  is  not  man. 

BOCCA  (A/ccA)  the  large  mouth  or  opening  of  a glass-house. 


1 BO'CC  ALE  (Com.)  a liquid  measure  at  Rome,  equal  to  half 
a gallon. 

BOCCA  RE'LL  A (Mech.)  a small  mouth  or  opening  on  each 
side  the  bocca. 

BOCCO'NIA  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  (named  after  Paolo 
Boccone,  a physician,  Sicilian  monk,  and  botanical  writer) 

- Class  1 1 Dodecandria , Order  I Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  two-leaved.— Cor. 
none. — Srst*.  jilamentt  twelve;  anthers  linear. — Pist. 
germ  roundish ; style  one ; stigmas  simple. — Per.  sub- 
ovate  ; seed  one. 

Species . The  species  are — Bocconia  frute scent  foliis , «$r. 
ramosa,  8fC,  Chelidonium,  Sfc.  scu  Coccxihuith,  Shrubby 
Bocconia,  Tree  Celandine,  or  Parrot-weed,  a shrub, 
j native  of  Mexico.— Bocconia  cordala,  scu  foliis , 
a shrub,  native  of  China. 

BOCH  ETUM(jV«/.)  a second  decoction  of  Lignum  Vlta\  Ac. 

BOTH  I A (Chem.)  a chemical  vessel  similar  to  a cucurbit. 

WC1UM  (Med.)  vide  Bronchocele. 

BO'CKELKT  {Falcon.)  a sort  of  long-winged  hawk. 

BO'CK-HORD  (Archftol.)  a place  where  books  are  kept. 

BO'CKING  (Com.)  a Dutch  word  for  red-herring. 

BOCK-LAND  (Law)  i.  e.  bookland,  deed  or  cnartcrland ; 
land  held  by  some  deed  or  charter,  and  not  to  be  made 
over  to  another  by  sale  or  gift,  but  left  entire  to  the  heir. 

BODI.VNUS  (JcA.)  a genus  of  fishes  of  the  Thoracic  Order. 
Generic  Character.  Gill-cover  scaly,  serrated,  and  acule- 
ated.— Scales  mostly  smooth. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  distinguished  by  their 
colour,  as  the  — Bodianus  rnodianus.  Rose-coloured 
Bodian. — Bodianus  maculatus,  Ac. 

BO'DICE  (Mech-)  from  body;  a kind  of  waistcoat  stiffened 
with  whalebone,  but  not  so  much  as  women’s  stays. 

BODKIN  (Mech.)  1.  A long  sort  of  pin,  on  which  women 
used  to  roll  their  hair.  2.  A long  pointed  instrument  with 
a handle  to  it.  3.  An  instrument  with  an  eye  to  it,  through 
which  thread  or  ribbon  may  be  drawn. — Bodkin-work,  a 
sort  of  trimming. 

BODLE'IAN  library  (Lit.)  a library  in  Oxford,  called  after 
its  founder  Sir  Thomas  Bodlcy,  which  is  noted  throughout 
Europe  for  its  immense  collection  of  valuable  books,  and 
manuscripts. 

BODY  (Geom.)  or  solid , that  which  has  three  dimensions, 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness. — Bodies  ore  either  regular 

or  irregular A regular  body  is  that  which  has  all  its 

angles,  sides,  and  planes,  similar  and  equal. — An  irregular 
body  is  a solid  not  bounded  with  equal  and  similar  surfaces. 
— Regular  bodies  arc  also  called  Platonic,  because  Plato 
compared  the  five  elements  to  them  : they  arc  as  follow— 
Tetraedon,  a body  contained  under  four  equilateral  tri- 
angles, as  fig.  1. — Hexaedron , containing  six  squares,  us 
fig.  2.  — Octa edron,  having  eight  triangles,  as  fig.  3. — 
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Dodcaiedron,  containing  twelve  pentagon*,  m fig.  4. — 
Icosaedron,  containing  tweuty  triangle*,  bs  fig.  5. 


Body  (Phys.)  a solid,  extended,  palpable  substance,  which, 
according  to  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  consists  of  massy, 
hard,  impenetrable,  moveable  particles.  Bodies  are  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  namely — A hard  body , whose  parts  do  not 
yield  to  any  stroke  or  percussion,  but  remains  unaltered. — 

A soft  body,  which  yields  to  any  stroke,  and  thereby 
undergoes  a change.— An  elastic  body , that  changes  its 
form  with  every  stroke,  but  recovers  it  again  when  the 
impelling  force  is  removed. 

Body  (Hydros.)  is  distinguished  into  solid,  fluid,  dense,  rare, 
specifically  heavy  and  light. — A solid  body  is  that  whose  j! 
particles  are  kept  by  a certain  continuity  which  preserves  | 
them  in  the  same  form. — A fluid  body  is  that  the  particles  i 
of  which  are  not  so  bound  together  os  to  preserve  a con- ! 
stant  cohesion. — A dense  body  is  that  winch  within  the  i 
same  space  contains  a greater  mass  than  another. — A rare 
body  is  that  which  contains  a less  mass  within  the  same 
apace  than  others. — A body  specifically  heavier  is  that  l 
which  with  the  same  volume  of  matter  contains  a greater 
weight.— A body  specifically  lighter  is  that  which  with  the 
same  volume  of4  matter  contains  a less  weight. 

Body  (Opt.)  that  which,  as  the  object  of  sight,  is  distinguished 
into  luminous  or  lucid,  illuminated,  diaphonous  or  pellucid, 
and  opake. — A luminous  body  is  that  which  diffuses  its  own 
light. — An  illuminated  body  is  that  which  diffuses  a bor- 
rowed light. — A jrcllucid  or  diaphonous  body  is  that 
through  which  the  rays  of  light  easily  pass. — An  opake  j 
body  intercepts  the  passage  of  the  rays. 

Body  ( Anat .)  the  animal  body  is  distinguished  into  Head, 
Trunk,  and  Extremities,  [vide  Anatomy] 

Body  (Chem.)  is  distinguished  into  imponderable,  combusti-  i| 
ble,  or  incombustible,  inflammable,  gaseous,  Ac.  [vide  'i 
Chemistry] 

Body  (Alien.)  the  solid  and  more  spacious  part  of  many 
vessels,  machines,  and  the  like,  os — The  body  oj a chemical ' 
vessel,  that  which  holds  the  matter  in  distillation. — The 
body  of  a pump,  the  thickest  part  of  the  barrel  or  pipe. — 
The  body  of  a piece  of  ordnance,  the  part  contained  be- 
tween the  centre  of  the  trunnions  and  the  cascabcl. 

Body  (Paint.)  or  to  bear  a body,  a term  applied  to  any 
colour  which  is  of  a nature  to  he  ground  so  finely,  and  to 
mix  w ith  the  oil  so  entirely,  n»  to  seem  only  a very  thick 
oil  of  the  same  colour ; of  this  nature  arc  white-lead  and 
ceruss,  lamp-black,  ivory-black,  Ac. 

Body  of  a letter  (Print.)  the  space  contained  between  the 
top  and  bottom  line  of  a long  letter,  [vide  Printing) 

Body  of  the  Place  (Fort.)  that  part  inclosed  by  the  bastions, 
curtains  and  oilier  works,  or  the  buildings  within  the 
inclosure. 

Body  of  a room  ( Archil ) the  middle  open  part,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  recesses  or  sides. 

Body  (Mil,)  any  number  of  forces  united  under  one  com- 
mander.— The  main  body  is  that  port  of  an  army  which 
occupies  the  centre  between  the  two  wings. — The  body  of 
reserve,  or,  simply,  the  reserve,  is  a select  body  of  troops 
posted  by  a general  out  of  the  first  line  of  action,  to 
answer  some  specific  or  critical  purpose. 

BOEDRO'MIA  (Ant.)  an  Athenian  festival  so 

called,  ini  vs  i.  e.  from  coming  to  help,  because  it 


was  instituted  In  honour  of  Inn,  the  son  of  Ruthus,  who 
went  to  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians,  in  the  reign  of 
king  Erichtheus ; or,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  commemo- 
rate the  victory  obtained  by  Theseus  over  the  Amazons  in 
the  month  Boedromion.  Piut.  in  The*. ; IJarpocratum  / 
Saidas,  S{C. 

BOEDRO'MION  (GAron.)  flmfa ■*»»,  a month  so  called  by 
the  Greeks,  after  the  festival  Bocdromia,  answering  to  our 
March. 

BOEHME'RIA  (Z?of.)  a genus  of  plants,  named  by  Jacauin 
after  Professor  Bochmer,  of  Wittenberg,  Class  21  Afo- 
noecia,  Order  4 Tetrandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con. 
none  ; nectary  none. — St  am.  JHaments  four ; anthers 
roundish.  — Put.  a rudiment,  or  none.—  Pkk.  none ; 
seed  roundish. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  shrubs  and  natives  of 
America  or  the  West  Indies;  but  the  Boehmeria  litto- 
ral it  is  an  annual. 

BOERHA'VJA  (Boi.)  Hogweed,  a genus  of  plants,  named 
by  Vaillant,  after  the  distinguished  physician  and  botanist, 
Bocrhaave,  Class  1 Monanaria , Order  l Monogynia. 
Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  oblong.— Cor.  one- 
pe tailed  ; nectary  fleshy. — Stam.  filaments  one ; anthers 
twin. — Fist,  germ  roundish  ; style  filiform  ; stigma  capi- 
tate.— Pee.  none ; seed  one. 

Sprciet.  The  species  are  perennials,  as — Boerhavia  e recta, 
&c.  seu  Solatium  bacciferum,  Ac.  Upright  Hogweed.— 
Boerhavia  diffusa , lalu-dama , seu  ValeriancUa , Sic. 
Spreading  Hogweed,  Ac. 

BOETE  (Gunn.)  an  instrument  made  of  brass,  to  which  a 
steel-tempered  blade  is  attached  for  diminishing  the  metal 
in  a cannon  and  widening  the  bore. 

BOETHEMA'TICA  signa  (Med.)  fimhpmrmM  auxi- 

liary signs  for  observing  a curein  diseases.  GaL  Def. 
Med. 

BOETHI  (/Is/.)  assistants  in  any  office. 

BO'G-RU$H  (Boi.)  a perennial,  the  ScAoentts  of  Linnsrus. 
— Bog-Bean,  the  Memanlhrs  trifoliata . 

BOG-IItON-O'RE  (Min.)  a simple  mineral,  and  a kind  of 
sulphurct. 

BOtilA  (Min.)  a sort  of  gum.  [vide  Gamboge) 

BOKjOMILES  (Ecc.)  or  Bongomiles,  heretics  of  the  twelfth 
century,  who,  among  others,  rejected  the  fire  books  of 
Moses.  Baron.  Annul.  Ann.  1118;  Prateol.  Doct.  own. 
Htrret.  ; Sander.  H ceres.  138. 

BOHAiyOCHIA  (Bot.)  the  Petiaria  alliaeea  of  Linmeus. 

BO  l IE' A (Com.)  one  of  the  superior  kinds  of  tea  that  comes 
from  China. 

BOl'AR  (Polii.)  a great  officer  of  state  in  Persia. 

BOlCINl'NGA  CZool.)  a name  in  India  for  the  Rattle  Snake. 

BOIL  (Med.)  Jttrunculus,  a phlegmonous  tumour,  which 
commonly  terminates  in  sonic  sort  of  pustule. 

BOI'LARY  (Mech.)  a salt-house,  or  place  where  salt  is 
boiled. 

BOILED  silk  (Com.)  that  which  has  been  boiled  in  water  to 
facilitate  the  winding. 

BOl'LING  (Phy.)  ebullition,  or  the  bubbling  up  of  any 
fluid  by  the  application  of  heat.  This  consists,  in  gene- 
ral, in  the  discharge  of  some  vapour,  whether  of  common 
air,  fixed  air,  or  steam,  Ac. — Boiling  point,  that  point  or 
degree  of  heat,  as  marked  on  the  barometer,  which  is  re- 
quisite to  produce  ebullition  or  boiling  in  any  fluid.  This 
varies  in  different  liquids,  and  in  the  same  liquid  under 
different  pressures  of  the  atmosphere ; water  begins  to  boil 
at  212  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  scale. 

BOJOBI  (Zoo/.)  a venomous  serpent. 

{ BOIS  (Mil.)  French  for  wood,  is  used  in  some  phrases,  aa 
aller  au  bait,  to  go  foraging  for  wood ; dots  de  r cm  outage, 

i limber  for  new  mounting  cannon,  Ac. ; boss  de  cAaffage, 
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fuel  distributed  among  French  troops  ; Jaire  katrt  le  bois  is 
said  of  pikemen  who  make  a stand  advancing  their  pikes. 

BOITIA'PO  (Zool.)  a serpent  of  Brazil. 

BOLBl'DION  (Med.)  £•*£»«•#,  a smalt  polypus,  recom- 
mended as  a food.  Hipp.  de  Mid. ; Foes.  CKconom.  Hip- 
poerat. 

iKrLBION  (Med.)  bulbulus,  dimini  live  of 

bilbos,  recommended  in  a pessary.  Hipp*  de  Mul.j  Foes. 
CEconom.  Hiftpoerat - 
BOLBITION  (Med.)  vide  BolbidUm. 

BOLBITON  (Med.)  fiiAfitrof,  attic,  from  ejec- 

tion ; cow-dung,  recommended  as  a fomentation,  llipp. 
de  MuJ. ; Foes.  (Kconom.  Hippocraf. 

BOTLCHON  (Min.)  the  same  as  IhleUium. 

BOLD-SHORE  (Afar.)  a sea  coast,  so  abrupt  and  steep, 
that  vessels  may  approach  it  without  danger. 

BOLE  (Min.)  a friable  earth  of  the  argillaceous  kind,  which 
unites  with  water  so  as  to  form  a paste.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  boles  distinguished  either  by  the  name  of  the 
place  from  which  they  come,  as  Armenian,  Levsnian , Tus- 
can bole,  &c. ; or  from  their  colour,  as  red,  white,  brown 
bole,  Ac.  The  principal  earth  of  this  kind  used  in  medi- 
cine is  the  Armenian  bole , or  Bole  Armenia,  a bright  red  i 
coloured  earth,  which  is  often  mixed  with  honey,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  mouth  of  children  having  the  aphthae. 

Bole  ( Med.)  vide  Bolus. 

BOLE'SIS  (Mm  ) Coral. 

BOLE'SON  (CAem.)  Balsam. 

BOLE'TIC  add  (Chem.)  an  acid  drawn  from  the  jnice  of 
the  Boletus  pseudo  igniarius. 

BOLETUS  (/fcrf.)  a sort  of  fungus  highly  esteemed  by  the 
ancients,  and  purchased  as  a great  delicacy  for  the  table. 
Mart.  1.  13,  epig.  47. 


Argent! itm  ahiue  nummfaciU  ut,  Unamqttt  tt*g*imp\$ 

Mitten ; bvltic*  miliar*  difficile  at. 

It  was  by  means  of  the  boletus  that  Claudius  was  poisoned ; 
to  which  Juvenal  alludes, 

Juv.  sat.  5,  sr.  147. 

I'iiifrtu  ancipitn  fund  pontntwr  emicif 
Boietui  danmo ; tod  quaUm  Claudius  edit. 

Suet,  in  Claud,  c-  44  ; Plin.  I.  22,  c.  22. 

Boletus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class 
Crypt ogatnia , Order  Fungi. — Boletus  cervi , the  Mushroom. 
— Boletus  igniarius,  the  same  as  Agaric. 

BOT.IS  (Ant.)  1.  The  plummet  line  for  sounding.  2.  A 
fiery  meteor  that  darts  down.  Plin.  I.  2,  c.  26. 

BOLT'S M US  (Med.)  the  same  as  Bxdimus. 

BOLL  (Bot.)  from  ball  and  bowl.  1.  The  naked  trunk  of  a 
tree.  2.  A poppy  head  with  the  seeds. 

Boll  of  salt  (Com  1 a measure  of  two  bushels. 

BOLLARD-TIMBERS  (A/or.)  or  Knight-hcads,  two  tim- 
bers on  each  side  the  bowsprits  to  secure  its  inner  end. — 
Bollards , large  posts  set  in  tne  ground  on  each  side  a dock. 

BO'LLEKO  ( Sport  ) a Spanish  dance  noted  for  its  volup- 
tuousness. 

BO'LLIMONY  (Husband.)  a medley  of  several  sorts  of 
grain. 

B(rLLlTO  (Paint.)  an  Italian  name  for  a sort  of  sea-green 
colour  in  artificial  ciystal. 

BOLLOCK -BLOCKS  (Mar.)  blocks  secured  to  the  topsail 
yards. 

BOLO'GNA  Stone  (Min.)  a phosphoric  stone ; the  Barytes 
bononienses  of  Linnaeus,  which  shines  in  the  dark  idler 
having  been  calcined  in  the  fire. 

BOLSTER  ( Surg.)  a soft  pillow  for  a broken  limb 

Bolster  (Man.)  those  parts  of  a saddle  which  are  raised 
upon  the  bows  to  receive  the  rider’s  thighs. — To  Jit  the 
Bolster,  i.  e.  to  put  the  <^>rk  of  the  saddle  into  the  bolster 
to  keep  it  tight. 
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Bolster  (Mar.)  1.  A piece  of  timber  cut  and  placed  for 
the  casement  of  the  cable.  2.  The  piece  bolted  to  the 
ship's  side  on  which  the  stanchions  for  the  linings  of  the 
anchors  are  placed.  3.  A small  bag  of  tarred  canvass  laid 
between  the  collars  of  the  stays.  4.  A cylindrical  piece 
of  iron  with  a hole  through  the  middle,  used  when  holes 
are  to  he  punched. 

BOLT  (Carpent.)  an  iron  pin  used  for  strengthening  timber. 
Bolts  are  distinguished  into  plate,  spring,  and  round  bolts. 
Plate  and  spring  bolts  are  used  for  doors  and  windows. 
Hound  bolts  are  Tong  iron  pins,  with  a head  at  one  end  and 
a key  at  the  other. — Bolt-lock  or  nab,  that  part  of  the  lock 
which  receives  the  bolt  in  shooting  it  backward  and  for* 
ward. 

Bolt  (Mar.)  an  iron  pin  used  to  fasten  parts  of  a ship;  which 
is  distinguished  into — Fend  bolts,  bolts  with  long  and  thick 
heads,  struck  into  the  uttermost  walls  or  bends  of  the  ship 
to  save  the  sides  from  galling. — Set  bolts,  used  for  forcing 
the  planks  together. — 1 ling  bolts , which  serve  to  bring  the 
planlcs  together,  to  which  the  breeches  are  fastened.— 
Hag-bolts , which  have  jags  or  barbs. — Clench-bolts,  which 
are  clenched  with  a rivetting  hammer. — Drive-bolts,  which 
are  used  for  driving  out  other  bolts. — Forelock  bolts,  which 
have  a forelock  of  iron  at  the  end  driven  in,  to  keep  it 
from  starting  back. — Bolt  rope , that  to  which  the  edges  of 
the  sails  are  sewed  to  prevent  their  rending. — Bolt-boat,  a 
strong  boat  fitted  for  a rough  sea.—  Bolt -sprit,  [vide  lloto- 
sprit ] — Bult-augcur , a targe  borer  or  piercer,  used  by  ships' 
i carpenters  for  boring  the  holes  for  bolts, 
i Bolt  (Gums.)  the  iron  pin  of  a gun  carriage,  which  is  of 
! different  kinds,  namely — Prize  bolts,  large  knobs  of  iron 
I on  the  cheek  of  a carriage  to  prevent  the  liandspikc  from 
I sliding. — Traverse  bolts , two  short  bolts  put  into  each  end 

[ of  an  English  mortar  carriage. — Transtun  bolts,  which  go 
between  the  checks  of  a gun  carriage  to  strengthen  the 
transums. — Bracket  bolts,  which  go  through  the  cheeks  of 
a mortar,  and  by  the  help  of  the  coins,  keep  it  at  any  given 
elevation. 

BO'LT-HEAD  (Chem.)  a long  straight-necked  glass  vessel 
for  distillations,  which  being  fitted  to  the  alembic  or  still, 
is  called  a receiver ; when  the  neck  is  well  joined  to  the 
neck  of  another,  it  is  called  a double-vessel. 

Bolt  of  silk  (Com.)  a long  narrow  piece. — Bolt  <J  canvass , 
a certain  quantity,  containing  tweuty-eight  ells. 

Bolt  and  tun  (tier.)  a charge  in  coats  of  arms,  consisting  of 
a bird  bolt  in  pale  piercing  through  a tun. 
to  Bolt  (tyorJ.)  a coney  is  said  to  be  bolted  when  she  is 
first  started. 

to  Bolt  (Husband.)  to  sift  flour. 

BOLTER  ( Mech .)  the  machine  for  sifting  meal. 

BOLTING  (Law)  a legal  exercise  of  arguing  cases  formerly 
used  in  our  inns  of  court. 

BOLTING -CLOTH  ( Mech.)  the  cloth  through  which  the 
sifted  meal  runs,  which  is  of  different  degrees  of  fineness. 
BOLTO'NIA  {Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  named  after  Mr.  Bol- 
ton, a botanist  of  Halifax,  Class  19  Syngenesia,  Order  2 
Polygamia  Superfiua. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common  flatlish. — Con.  com - 
pound  radiate. — Stam.  Jilamcnls  five;  anthers  cylindric. 
— Pj st.  germ  oblong ; style  filiform  ; stigmas  two.— Per. 
none ; seeds  solitary  ; receptacle  naked. 

Species.  The  species  are  tne— Bolt onia  asteroides,  Joliis, 
&c.  Matricaria  asteroides , Ac.  Joliis , Ac.  seu  Aster 
americanus,  Ac.  Star-wort  flowered  Boltonia. — Boltonia 
glastifolia , seu  Joliis,  Ac.  Glaucous-leaved  Boltonia,  a 
perennial,  native  of  Pennsylvania. 

| BO'LL'S  (Med.)  from  Hi**,  a clod  of  earth;  a Bolus  or 
Bole,  an  internal  medicine,  of  a consistency  much  thicker 
than  hooey,  [vide  Bole ] 

BOMB  (Gutut.)  from  a hollow  noise;  a shell  or  bol- 
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low  ball  of  cast  iron,  which  is  thrown  into  towns,  when, 
by  bursting,  it  causes  much  mischief.  They  have  large 
vt-nts  to  receive  the  fusees  or  tubes,  and  are  filled  with 
combustible  materials  of  all  kinds,  nails,  old  iron,  Ax. 
After  the  bomb  has  been  filled,  the  fusee  is  driven  into  the 
vent  within  an  inch  of  the  head,  and  pitched  over  to  pre- 
serve it : then  they  uncase  another  fttsee,  put  the  bomb 
into  the  mortar,  and  cover  it  with  gunpowder  dust,  which, 
having  taken  fire  by  the  dash  of  the  powder  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  mortar,  burns  all  the  time  the  bomb  is  in  the 
air,  and  the  composition  in  the  fusee  being  spent,  it  fires 
the  powder  in  the  bomb,  which,  in  consequence,  bursts, 
blowing  into  pieces  whatever  comes  in  its  way.  [vide  For- 
tification']— Ifomlhchest,  a wooden  chest,  filled  with  bombs, 
which  was  formerly  buried  under  ground,  in  order  to  blow 
up  those  that  happened  to  be  on  the  spot  at  the  time  of 
its  bursting. — Bomb-ketch , or  bomb-vessel,  a small  vessel 
particularly  constructed  for  carrying  and  using  mortars  at 
sea. — Bomb-tender,  a small  vessel  laden  with  bombs  for 
the  use  of  the  bomb-ketch. 

BOMB  AMID  (Mil.)  in  Latin  bombarda,  in  French  bom- 
ba rde,  a great  gun,  formerly  in  use,  which  carried  balls 
300  pounds  weight,  and  for  the  loading  of  which  they 
employed  cranes. 

to  Bombard  ( Mil.)  to  shoot  bombs  into  a besieged  place. 

BOMBARDPERS  (Mil.)  non-commissioned  officers;  so 
called  because  they  were  chiefly  employed  in  mortar  and 
howitzer  duty. 

BOMBA'KIX)  (Mu*.)  a wind  instrument,  resembling  a bas- 
soon. 

BOMBASPNE  (Cow.)  a sort  of  slight  silken  stuff. 

BOMBAST  (Com.)  a kind  of  stuff  made  of  cotton. 

BO'MBAX  (Bo/.)  Cotton-bush,  or  Silk-cotton,  a genus  of 
plants,  (.lass  16  Monadelphia , Order  5 Polyandrui . 
GVwrtc  Character*.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor. 
five-parted. — Stam.  filament*  five,  or  many.  — Pist. 
fierm  roundish  ; sty/ r filiform  ; stigma  capitate. — Per. 
capsule  large;  seeds  very  many;  receptacle  columnar. 
Specie**  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  tne — Bombeu  pentan • 
drum,  Xylon  cnule , SfC.  Gossypium,  SfC.  ErtopJtorot  javana, 
scti  Pania  Paniala. — Bombas  Cuba , Xylon,  Gossipiutn 
nrborcum,  Sfc.  seu  Cuba  vi/icis,  SfC* — Bom  box  hejJaphyl- 
lum  Jtoribu *,  Sec,  Septenatum,Jbliis  septenatis , SfC.  Gossy- 
pi  urn,  seu  Xylon  arbor , $c.  seu  Moul-clauou. — Bombas 
gossypinumjbliis , SfC.  Eeimin  foliis,  dr c. — Bombas  Conga , 
seu  Gossipiutn,  SfC.— Bombas  Erinnthos,  Jloribut , Arr. 
■ cnule,  SfC. — Bombas  globosum,  fioribus,  SfC.  seu Joliis,  fyc. 
Ger.  Herb.;  J.  Bauh.  Hid.  Plant.;  C.  Bank.  Pin.; 
Raii  Hid.  Plant. ; Park.  Theat.  Hot  an. ; Uoerhaav. 
Jnd. ; Tournef.  Inst  it . 

BOMBE'LLES  (MU.)  French  for  small  bombs. 

BO'MBIATE  {CAm.)  a salt  formed  by  the  combination  of 
bombic  acid  with  different  bases,  as  the  bombiate  of  alu- 
mine,  drC. 

BOMBIC  acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  liquor  of  the  silk-worm,  con- 
tained in  n reservoir  near  the  anus.  This  acid  is  of  a very' 
penetrating  nature,  and  of  a yellow  amber  colour. 

BO'MBUS  (Med.)  s,  a reverberating  noise,  which  if  in 
the  ears  in  an  acute  disorder  is  a mortal  symptom. 

BOMBYCPLLA  (Om.)  Wax-wing,  a genus  of  birds  de- 
tached from  the  Chatterers,  of  the  Order  Patsere*. 

Generic  Character.  Beak  short,  and  slightly  depressed. — 
Nostril*  oval,  covered  with  small  feathers. — Feet  four- 
toed. 

Sprcies.  There  arc  two  species,  namely — Bombicylla  ftohe- 
mica , Gamdus  Boh  mucus,  It  Jaseur  de  Boheme , Bohe- 
mian Wax -wing,  or  Chatterer. — Bombycilla  Carolina , 
Am  pelts  grtrrulus , Carolina  Wax-wing. 

BOMBY’LluS  (/lirf.)  a drinking-cup  with  along 

narrow  neck,  which  is  so  called  from  the  bubbling  noise 
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which  it  makes  in  drinking.  Poll . Onoma*t.].S,  c.  16; 
At  hen.  1.  6,  C.  IS. 

Bombylius  (Ent.)  the  Humble  Bee,  a sort  of  bee  so  called 
ms*  rl  that  is,  from  the  humming  noise  which 

this  bee  makes;  or  from  a drinking-cup  with  a 

long  neck,  which  its  larva  resembles  in  shspe,  a genus 
of  animals,  Class  I used  a,  Order  Diptera. 

Generic  Character t.  Mouth  furnishea  with  a long  setaceous 
sucker,  formed  of  two  unequal  horizontal  valves,  and 
j containing  setaceous  stings. 

Specie*.  The  species  arc:  1.  Those  having  two  hairy 
feelers,  and  antenne  united  at  the  base,  as — Bombylius 
major , Humble-bee.  — Bombyltu*  media*.  — Bombyliu* 
minor. — Bombylius  ater.  2,  Those  having  two  suckers, 
I;  with  three  incumbent  bristles  or  feelers,  and  antennas 
|,  approximate,  as — Bombylius  aUti front,  Ac. 

j.  BCFMnYX  (Ant.)  a sort  ol  pipe  made  of  the  reed 

called  which  was  used  in  the  Bacchanalian  fes- 

j;  tival.  Aristot,  de  Auscidt. ; Poll.  1.4,  c.  9. 

! Bombyx  (Ent.)  the  worm  mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  generated  from  the  flowers  of 
trees  in  the  island  of  Cos,  and  spun  its  threads  after  the 
manner  of  the  spider,  of  which  tne  inhabitants  made  their 
garments.  The  bombyx  was  so  called  because  it  resembled 
in  shape  the  vessel  culled  the  bombylius  [vide  Bombylius'] 
but  it  is  supposed  to  differ  from  what  is  now  called  the  Silk- 
Worm.  Aridot.  Hist.  Anim.  I.  5,  c.  If);  Plin.  1. 1 1,  c.  22  ; 
Poll.  I.  7,  c.  17 ; Salma*,  in  Tertull.  de  Pall.  c.  3. 

BOM (XLOCHUS  (Ant.)  from  an  altar,  ami  >*x»*,  to 

lie  wait ; one  who  lies  wait  at  the  altar  to  get  any  thing  of 
the  provisions. 

BOMPERNPCKEL  (Med.)  or  Bonnourniclef,  good  for  no- 
thing, i.  c.  bon  pour  and  nickel , notiiing,  corrupted  from  the 
Low  German  nic,  and  the  French  nut,  nothing;  an  epithet 
applied  by  a French  traveller  to  the  Westphalian  black 
bread,  which  being  made  of  the  unsifted  meal,  as  it  comes 
from  the  mill,  has  been  reckoned  by  some  of  a highly  glu- 
tinous and  nutritious  quality. 

BON  (Polit.)  French  for  a written  document,  by  the  signa- 
ture of  which  a sovereign  or  a minister  confirms  some  ap- 
pointment to  the  person  or  persons  specified. 

Bos  (Bot.)  the  Coffee-tree;  the  Caffea  Arabica  of  Uniutus. 

BONA-FIDE  ( Law)  with  good  faith,  l.  e.  wnthout  fraud  or 
subterfuge. — Bona  gettura,  Good  A bearing,  Good -Beha- 
viour.— Bona  patria,  an  assize  of  twelve  men,  or  good 
neighbours,  otherwise  called  jurat  ores. — Bona  pcrilura , pe- 
rishable commodities,  such  as,  in  a wreck,  will  not  last  a 
year  and  a day,  and  must  therefore  be  sold  by  the  Sheriff. 
Slat.  West.  1,  3 Ed.  1. 

BO’N  ACE  (A/or.)  French  for  calm  weather  and  a smooth  sea. 

BO'NAROTA  (Bot.)  the  Petderoia  bonerota  and  ageria  of 
| Linn, Tim. 

BONA'SIANS  (Ecc.)  or  Bonosians,  Heretics  of  the  fourth 
; century  maintaining  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God 
| by  adoption  only.  Baron.  Annal.  Ann.  376. 

BONA'SUS  (Zoal.)  an  animal  of  the  ox  kind  in 

Peonia  having  the  mane  of  a horse.  It  is  said  that  when 
pursued  by  hunters  he  emits  a noisome  odure,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deterring  them  from  the  pursuit. 

' BONAVE'NTURE  wizen  (Mar.)  a second  mizen  mast  added 
i in  some  large  foreign  ships,  which  stands  next  the  poop. 

BON  chretien  (Bot.)  a sort  of  summer  pear. 

BOND  (Carpent.)  from  to  bind  ; the  binding  any  two  pieces 
together  by  tenanting,  morticing,  &c. ; whence  the  expres- 
sion “ To  make  good  bond,"  i.  e.  to  fasten  them  in  such 
manner  securely. 

BOND  (Mason.)  the  disposition  of  stones  or  bricks  in  a 
building.  Stones  which  have  their  length  placed  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  arc  called  headers,  and  those  whose 
length  extends  along  the  face,  or  exterior  of  the  wall,  are 
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called  stretchers : where  this  sort  of  disposition  is  blended 
it  is  called  header  and  stretcher  bond.  The  stones  that  are 
inserted  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  arc  called  heading 
jambs  i and  the  intermediate  stones,  having  their  length 
placed  horizontally  in  the  face,  are  the  stretching  jambs. — 
Heart  bond  is  when  two  stones  which  appear  in  the  front 
and  rear  of  a wall  meet  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  when  a 
third  stone  is  placed  over  the  joint,  in  order  to  bind 
the  facing  and  backing  together. — Bond  stones  are 
stretchers  used  in  uncourscd  ruble  work,  which,  if  they 
are  inserted  the  whole  thickness  of  the  masonry,  are  called 
perpends , or  perpend  stones  .—English  bond  is  when  to  every 
two  courses  of  headers  there  is  one  course  of  stretchers, 
the  former  of  which  arc  called  heading-councs,  the  latter 
stretching-courses* — Flemish  bond  has  one  header  between 
every  two  stretchers.— Bond-timbers  are  the  horizontal 
timbers  built  in  stone  or  brick  walls  for  strengthening  the 
masonry,  Ac.  Bond-timbers  disposed  in  tires  are  called 
common  bond ; those  placed  in  or  near  the  middle  of  the 
storv  are  called  chain- timbers,  or  chain-bond. 

BO'NuMAN  (Ant.)  a man  who  was  a slave,  in  distinction 
from  the  bond-maid.  They  arc  otherwise  called  bond- 
servant*. 

B^ND-SO'COME  (Latr)  a custom  by  which  tenants  were 
bound  to  grind  corn  at  their  lord’s  mill. — Bond-tenants , 
another  name  for  copyholders,  or  customary  tenants. 

BONDAGE  {Law)  another  name  for  shivery. 

BONDS  (Carpent.)  all  the  timbers  disposed  in  the  wall*  of  a 
house,  as  bond-timbers,  lintels,  and  wall-plate*. 

BO'N  DSM  AN  (Low)  one  bound  or  giving  security  for  another. 

BO'NDUC  (Bot.)  the  Guilandina  of  Ltniueus. 

BONDUCE'LLA  {Bot.)  a species  of  the  Guilandina  of 
Linrucus. 

BONE  (Anat.)  a hard,  dry,  insensible  part  of  the  body,  of 
a whitish  colour,  composed  of  a spongy,  compact,  reticular 
substance,  containing  an  oily  substance,  called  marrow. 
Bones  are  covered  with  an  exceedingly  sensible  mem- 
brane, which  is  generally  called  periosteum,  and  on  the 
scull  the  pericranium.  The  processes  of  bones  are  distin- 
guished by  their  figure  and  situations,  into  the  head,  the  neck, 
the  condyle , the  tuberosity,  crista , SfC.  SfC.  The  cavities  of 
bones,  which  serve  for  the  rcceptiop  of  other  bones,  Ac. 
are  distinguished,  according  to  their  magnitude,  into  (meet , 
or  nits,  foramina,  notches,  furrows,  A-c.  Ac.  The  nuirnin 
body  is  divided,  as  respects  the  bones,  into  the  Head,  Trunk, 
and  Extremities,  which  are  composed  altogether  of  238 
bonce,  as  in  the  following  table : — 


Bones  or  the  Head. 
The  Cranium , or  Skull. 

No. 


Frontal 1 

Parietal..... 2 

Occipital 1 

Temporal.,... 2 

Ethmoid 1 

Sphenoid 1 

The  Face. 

Superior  maxillary  ....  2 

Jugal 2 

Nasal  2 

Lachrymal  2 

Palatine  2 

Inferior  and  spongy. ...  2 

Vomer  1 

Inferior  maxillary. .....  1 

The  Teeth . 

Incisores  8 

Cuspidal! 4- 

Molares  20 


The  Tongue . 

No. 


Hyoidcs  Os 1 

The  Ear . 

Malleus  2 

Incus  2 

Stapes  2 

Os  Orbicularc 2 

Boxes  of  the  Trunk. 
The  Spine. 

Vertebra?  cervical  ....  7 

— - dorsal 12 

lumbar......  5 

Os  Sacrum 1 

Os  Coccygis 1 

The  Thorajs. 

Sternum,  or  Breast-bone  1 

Come,  or  Bibs , 24- 


Boxes  or  the  Upper 
Extremities. 

The  Shoulder. 

Clavicle,  or  Collar-bone  2 
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No. 

Bones  or  the  Lower 

Scapula,  or  Shoulder- 

Extremities. 

blade 

o 

The  Arm. 

The  Thigh. 

Os  Humeri 

s 

No. 

The  Fore  arm. 

lemur 

. 2 

Ulna 

2 

The  Leg. 

Radius 

2 

Patella,  or  Knee-pan  . . 

o 

The  Hand. 

Tibia 

O 

Os  Nuvicularc 

9 

Fibula 

2 

Os  Lunare  

8 

The  Foot. 

Carpus,  or  H rist. 

<9 

Os  ( uneifortne 

Os  Orbicularc 

2 

2 

Astragalus  

. 2 

. 2 

Os  1 rapezium 

2 

Os  Tnipezoides  ...... 

0 

Tarsus,  or  Instep. 

Os  Magnum 

2 

Os  Naviculare 

. 2 

Os  Uuciformc 

2 

Ossa  Cuncifortnia  . . . . 

. fi 

Metacarpus 

10 

Metatarsus 

. 10 

Phalanges 

28 

Phalange* 

. 2H 

Bone  (Afar.)  is  used  in  the  sea  phrase  of  a ship,  “ To  carry 
a bone  in  her  mouth,”  when  she  makes  the  water  foam 
before  her  in  sailing. 

I!OfNE-LACE  (Cow.)  lace  made  of  bobbins  that  are  formed 
from  bones. 

BONES  (Cow.)  a sort  of  bobbins,  made  of  trotter-bones,  for 
weaving  bone-lace. 

Boxes  foul  (Vet.)  the  same  as  Caries. — Bone-spavin,  a hard 
crust  in  the  inside  of  a horse’s  heel. 

Bones  (J/a/A.)  a name  given  to  Lord  Napier’s  rods  for  faci- 
litating arithmetical  calculations,  [vide  Napiers  Bones] 

BO'NGOMILES  {Ecc.)  vide  Bogomiles. 

BONGRA'CE  (Archaol.)  a shelter  worn  on  the  head  to  keep 
the  face  from  tanning. 

’ Boxciracf.  (Afar.)  a frame  of  old  ropes,  Ac.  laid  in  different 
parts  of  a ship,  to  preserve  it  from  the  snow. 

BO'N  I FACE  {liot.)  the  same  as  the  Lauras  Alexandrian. 

BONING  (A/ramr.)  a term  among  surveyors,  which  signi- 
fies laying  poles  upon  the  ground  in  such  a manner  that  all 
may  he  in  a straight  line,  »o  that  the  eye  can  pass  them  all 
to  the  end. 

BONIS  non  amovendis  (Laic)  a writ  to  the  sheriff  of  London 
not  to  permit  one  condemned,  who  brings  a writ  of 
error,  to  remove  his  good*  till  the  error  be  tried.  Beg. 
Orig.  131. 

BO'NNET  (Her.)  a cap  of  velvet  worn  without  a coronet. 

Bonnet  {Fort.)  a work  of  two  faces  raised  before  the  salient 
angle  of  the  counterscarp,  having  a parapet  with  two  rows 
of  pulisadoc*. — Bonnet  a pretre,  Priest’s-cap  ; an  outwork 
having  three  salient  angles  at  the  head,  and  two  inward. 

Bonnet  (Afar.)  an  additional  part,  or  a small  sail  made  to 
fasten  with  latchings  to  the  foot  of  the  other  sails ; whence 
the  phrase,  “ The  ship  has  her  course  and  bonnet  abroad," 
when  she  has  the  bonnet  added  to  her  course. 

BONNETIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants  named  after  Mon*. 
Bonnet,  of  Geneva,  Class  13  Polyandria,  Order  1 Afo- 
nogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con. 
petals  five. — St  am.  f laments  very  many  ; anthers  ob- 
long.— Pi st.  germ  oblong;  style  length  of  the  germ; 
stigma  thrcc-lobcd. — Per.  capsule  oblong ; seeds  very 
many. 

Sjxeiet.  The  two  species  are  shrubs,  and  natives  of  Cay- 
enne. 

BCVNNY  (Min.)  a distinct  bed  of  ore  that  has  no  communi- 
cation with  any  vein.  It  is  distinguished  from  a squat  in 
shape  : the  bonny  being  round,  and  the  squat  flat. 
BONrOURNI'CKEL  (Med.)  vide  Bompoumickcl. 
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BONTA'NS  {Com.)  a kind  of  stuff  of  cotton  interwoven 
with  worsted  at  Canton,  on  the  river  Gambia. 

BO'NTIA  ( Bot .)  a genus  of  plants  named  after  Bontius,  a 
physician  of  Batavia,  Class  H Did ynamia,  Order  2 An - 
giotpermia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal. perianth  one-leaved . — Con.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  simple. — Pist. 
germ  ovate;  style  simple;  stigma  bifid. — Pei*.  drupe 
ovate ; secd-nut  oval. 

Species.  The  only  species  is — Bontia  daphttdides,  foliis 
alter nis,  SfC.  arborescent , SfC.  lauricolce  Jacie,  sou  Olea 
sulvestris,  tfC.  Barbadocs  Wild  Olive,  a ’shrub,  native  of 
the  West  Indies. 

BONUS  Henricus  {Dot.)  a species  of  the  Chenopodium  of 
Linnaeus. 

BONZES  ( Theot.)  Indian  priests,  who  wear  a charlet  of 
100  beads  round  their  neck,  and  carry  a staff,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  a wooden  bird. 

BOO*BY  {Orn.)  a South  American  bird  of  the  Pelican  tribe. 

BOOK  {Lit.)  from  the  Ger.  buck,  a beech-tree,  because  the 
bark  of  trees  was  originally  used  instead  of  paper : any 
folded  leaves  which  are  or  may  be  written  upon. 

Book  of  rates  {Law)  a book  showing  the  value  of  goods  that 
pay  poundage  at  the  custom  house. — Book  of  responses, 
that  which  the  director  of  the  chancery  keeps  particularly 
to  note  a seizure. 

Book  ( Mil.)  the  different  books  used  in  the  British  service  arc 
distinguished  according  to  their  use,  os  the — General  order 
Book,  from  which  the  parole  and  countersign  are  taken.—- 
Regimental  order  Book , containing  instructions  to  parti- 
cular regiments.— Regimental  book,  containing  the  records 
of  the  regiment.— Black  bonk,  containing  the  offences,  Ac. 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers. — Timebcok, 
a book  kept  in  the  war-office,  and  other  offices,  to  note 
down  the  time  when  the  clerks  attend. — Quarter  book , in 
the  ordnance  office,  containing  the  names  of  the  officers, 
their  appointments,  salaries,  Ac— Practice  book,  contain- 
ing the  weight,  range,  Ac.  of  cannon. 

BOOK-KEEPING  (Cum.)  the  art  of  keeping  a merchant’s 
books  or  accounts  in  due  order,  according  to  certain  rules. 
To  this  end  merchants  always  employ  two,  and  sometimes 
three  books,  namely,  the  Waste  Book,  the  Ledger,  the 
Journal,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Cash  Book  and  the 
Bill  Book. — f Caste  Book  is  the  book  which  contains  a re- 
gistry of  the  common  and  daily  transactions  that  occur  in 
business,  when  against  every  person's  name,  at  the  right 
hand  extremity  of  the  same  line,  /)'.  i.  e.  debtor,  or  C’. 
i.  e.  creditor,  must  be  written.  The  act  of  placing  any 
transaction  under  a given  account  is  called  the  entry : if 
any  transaction  he  entered  with  the  mark  I)'.\ t is  called 
debiting  the  account ; if  with  the  mark  C\  it  is  crediting. 
The  accounts  of  persons  are  debited  under  their  respective 
names  when  they  become  indebted  to  the  merchant : they 
arc  credited  when  the  merchant  becomes  indebted  to  them. 
Accounts  of  property  are  debited  when  they  come  into  the  j 
merchant’s  possession,  and  credited  when  they  go  out  of  j 
his  possession.  The  goods  are  either  specified  particularly,  < 
or  given  under  the  general  name  of  sundries.  In  the  same 
manner  the  accounts  of  profit  and  loss  are  kept,  which  are  ] 
debited  on  account  of  a loss,  or  credited  on  account  of 
a gain.  Those  marked  D\  in  the  Waste  Book  are  placed 
on  the  left  hand  page,  marked  7J\  and  those  marked  C . on 
the  opposite  page,  marked  Contra  (?. — Ledger  is  a book  in 
which  the  various  accounts  relating  to  any  individual  are 
arranged  in  a methodical  manner,  the  act  of  doing  which 
is  called  posting.  The  different  ledgers  which  a merchant 
may  want  in  the  course  of  his  transactions  are  numbered 
by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  A,  B,  C‘,  Ac. ; and  when  a 
new  ledger  becomes  necessary  each  account  must  be  ba- 
lanced by  carrying  the  difference  between  the  two  sides  to 


the  lighter,  and  entering  it  against  the  words  u To  balance ,** 
or  “ By  balance,”  as  the  entry  is  to  be  made  on  the  IP. 
or  Cr.  side : when  the  difference  is  carried  to  the  former,  it 
show's  the  same  to  be  in  favour  of  the  person  to  whose 
debit  it  is  carried,  and  when  on  the  Cv.  side  it  is  against 
him. — Journal  is  an  intermediate  book  between  the  Waste 
Book  and  the  Ledger,  wherein  the  transactions  of  the 
Waste  Book  are  entered  in  a brief  manner,  so  as  to  facili- 
tate the  posting  them  into  the  latter. — Cash  Book  is  the 
book  in  which  the  cash -account  is  kept,  by  entering  moneys 
due  to  the  merchant  on  the  £)\  side  of  the  person's  against 
whose  name  it  is  entered,  and  those  received  on  the  O. 
side.  In  this  book  cash  is  Dr.  on  the  left  hand  page,  and 
Contra  C*.  on  the  right  hand. — Bill  Book , or  the  book  in 
which  all  bills  paynble  or  receivable  are  entered,  con>- 
monlv  consists  of  two  distinct  books,  called  the  bills  re- 
ceivable book , and  the  bills  pat/able  book.  In  the  former  the 
bills  receivable  is  the  only  t)r.  and  accounts  credited  are 
entered  in  the  column  w hich  shows  from  whom  or  on  whose 
account  they  are  received;  in  the  latter  the  bills  payable 
is  the  only  C\  and  accounts  debited  are  entered  in  the  co- 
lumn which  shows  by  wbom  or  on  whose  account  they  are 
drawn. 

Book-keeping  is  conducted  either  by  double  or  single  entry, 
which  are  two  different  methods  of  posting  the  entries  of 
the  transactions  into  the  ledger. — Doulde  Entry  is  so 
culled  because  the  same  transaction  is  entered  os  it  were 
twice,  or  in  two  different  forms,  as  in  the  entry  of  N.  N. 
iy.  to  Cottons,  tile  account  of  N.  N.  was  debited  to 
Cottons,  and  the  account  of  Cottons  was  credited  by 
N.  N.  each  for  the  same  amount.  Hus  is  called  lorm- 
ing  the  ledger  by  Double  Entry. — Single  Entry , on  the 
other  hand,  is  that  in  which  the  entry  is  mode  but  once, 
as  in  the  preceding  case,  wherein  the  entry  of  N.  N.  /)'. 
to  Cottons,  the  account  of  N.  N.  only  is  debited  to 
account,  with  the  mni>»s:on  of  die  Credit  Accouut  by 
N.  N. 

to  Book  a debt  ( Com.)  is  to  enter  a debt  against  a person's 
name  in  account  books. 

BOOM  {Mar.)  from  beam,  a long  pole  to  extend  the  bottoms 
of  particular  sails,  as  the  jib-boom,  studding  sail  boom, 
Ac. — Boom  iron , the  iron  composed  of  twro  rings  in  which 
the  boom  rests. — Boom  of  a harbour , a strong  iron  chain 
thrown  across  a harbour  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  an 
enemy. — Eirc-boom , u strong  pole  dirown  out  from  a ship 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  hre-ships,  Ac. 

BO ( I'M  1 NG  (A/ar.)  the  application  of  a boom  to  the  sails: 
also  a ship  is  said  to  come  booming  when  she  makes  all  the 
sail  she  can. 

BO'OPS  (/cA.)  a fish  which  is  die  Sparus  of  Linnarus. 

BOOT  {Archteol.)  a species  of  torture  formerly  practised  in 
Scotland  towards  criminals  to  extort  confession.  It  consisted 
in  fixing  a boot  of  wetted  parchment  on  the  leg,  which 
being  afterwards  dried  by  the  fire,  caused  exquisite  pain  by 
the  shrinking. 

Boot  was  also  the  name  of  another  punishment,  by  mean* 
of  irons  so  fixed  on  the  legs  that  when  squeezed  together 
they  could  be  broken. — Boot-haler , a freebooter  or  robber. 

Boor  of  a coach  (Mcch.)  the  space  underneath  between  the 
coachman  and  the  body  of  the  coach,  in  which  parcels  are 
stowed. — Boot-tree,  two  pieces  of  wood,  the  shape  of  a 
leg,  driven  into  a boot  to  stretch  it. 

BOOT-TO'PPING  (A/ar.)  the  operation  of  scraping  off  the 
grass,  shells,  ^rc.  from  the  ship’s  bottom. 

BOOTES  {Astron.)  a northern  constellation  so  called 

from  an  ox,  and  to  drive,  i.  e.  the  ox-driver,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  follow  the  great  bear  as  the  driver  follows 
bis  oxen.  It  was  also  called  by  the  Greeks  Arciophylax , 
and  Arctos,  and  by  the  Arabians  Aramach,  and  in 
English  Charles'  Wain. 
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Horn.  Odyu.  L 5,  v.  272. 

llAi>i«/bi<  r‘  K*l  d^i  mtmr*  B«vm» 

Ap*r*»  t’ «*  iuii  ' A^n.«fa»  xjc^ttrr*'. 

v4ro/.  Apparent,  v.  91. 

‘Ea.«.»h  ^iwVdi  ixmmn  i«u*s 

A(«rdipK>.*|  r«*  »'  «*d£ u nruiAnW*  Ba»rw, 

*Owi>;  tUirut 'Apxrv. 

Ovid. 

ArHtfhyUx/ermam  Urga  aquintii  hatxt. 

Juv.  sat.  5,  v.  23. 

Frigid*  rirruJMagiiflf  pigri  turrara  Av<ir. 

Man  ill.  Aslron . Poet.  1.  1.  v.  315. 

J frr»t>  mtdt  Arctopbrjlai,  idrmipu  Rdkts. 

Bootes  had,  according  to  Ptolemy.  23  stars,  according  to 
Tycho  28,  to  Bayer  34-,  to  Hevelius  52,  to  Flamstead  54, 
one  of  which,  in  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  is  Arcturms,  a star  of 
the  first  magnitude.  Bootes  is  represented  as  a man  walk- 
ing, and  grasping  a club  in  his  rignt  hand,  and  is  fabled  to 
have  been  lcarius,  who  was  transported  to  heaven  because 
he  was  o great  cultivator  of  the  vine;  for  when  Bootes  rises 
the  works  of  ploughing  and  carting  go  forward.  Cic.  dc 
Nat.  Dear. I t/ygin.  Astro*.  Poet.  ; Plin.  1.  2,  c.  41 ; Aul. 
Gell.  I.  2,  c.  21 ; Clem.  Elem . Astro* Hipparch.  in  Arat. ; 
Eralosth.  Chamcieris. ; Ptol.  Almag.  1.  7,  c.  5;  Day.  {Jra- 
nomcl.  I level  Maehin.  calcst. 

BO'OTING  (Low)  the  punishment  formerly  used  in  Scotland 
of  putting  irons  on  the  legs  of  offenders. — Booting  corn,  a 
rent  of  corn  paid  by  the  tenant  to  his  lord  by  way  of  com- 
pensation for  giving  him  a lease. 

BOOTS  (Mil.)  a familiar  term  in  the  British  army  for  the 
youngest  officer  at  a regimental  mess. 

BOOZE  (Archaol.)  an  ox  or  cow-stall. 

Bo'll  ACE  ( Min.)  vide  Borax. 

BOR  A'CHIO  (Arehceol.)  a leathern  bottle  made  of  swine 
skin  to  carry  wine  in. 

BOR  A 'CIC  acid  (Cheat.)  an  acid  drawn  from  borax  by  com- 
bustion. 

BOR  AC  PTES  (Min.)  Boracite,  a genus  of  argillaceous 
earths  found  at  Kahlberg,  near  Luneberg,  situated  on  u 
bed  of  Gypsum. 

Generic  Characters.  Consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime,  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  boracic  acid,  with  a little 
alumina,  silica,  and  oxyde  of  iron. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  Boracites  cubicus , Bora  cites, 
Boracite,  or  Borat  of  Magnesia. 

BORAGE  (Dot.)  vide  Borago. 

BORAGINOI'DES  (Dot.)  another  name  for  the  Borago. 
BORA'GO  ( Bot .)  Borage,  a pi unt,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
esteemed  of  a cordial,  exhilarating,  and  refrigerating  na- 
ture. It  answers  nearest  to  the  Buglostum  of  the  ancients. 
Boh  ago,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Pentandria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters,  Cal.  perianth  five-parted.  — Cor. 
monopctalous. — S T A M . Jila ments  five;  anthers  oblong. — 
Pist.  gcrmi  four ; style  filiform  ; stigma  simple.— Per. 
none  ; seeds  four  roundish. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  Borago  offici- 
nalis, scu  Buglossum , Common  Borage. — Borago  Indica, 
Cynoglossoides,  scu  Anchtisa , Ac.  Indian  Borage. — Bo- 
rago Africans,  Cynoglossoides,  seu  Cynoglossum,  African 
Borage.  But  the  Borago  orientals » is  a perennial ; and 
the  Borago  laxijtora  is  a biennial.  J.  Baun.  Hist.  Plant.;  \ 
C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  Park.  Theat.  Botan.;  \ 
Tournef.  Inst.  Re  Herb . ; Boerhaav.  Ind. 

Borago,  the  species  is  the  Cynoglossum  Ompholades  of 
Linnreus.  Park. 

BOR  A METZ  (Zlof.)  vide  Agnus  Scythicus. 

BORAS S US  (tfof.)  a genus  of  plants  consisting  of  the 
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Palma  of  the  largest  size.  Class  22  Dioecia,  Order  6 
Hexandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  snathe  universal. — Con.  perianth 
proper  three-leaved.  — Sr  am.  f laments  six;  anthers 
thicker.— Pist.  germ  roundish ; styles  three ; stigmas 
simple. — Per.  berry  (drupe)  roundish ; seeds  three. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  Boras  tus  flabelliJormu,fron- 
dibut , Ac.  Palma  coccifera,  Ampana  Carimpara , scu 
Lontarus  domestica , a shrub,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

BCR  ATE  (Chem.)  a salt  formed  of  boracic  acid  with  an 
earthy,  alkaline,  or  metallic  base,  os  borate  of  soda,  Ac*— 
Borate  of  magnesia  is  another  name  for  the  Boracites. 

BORAX  (A fin!)  the  name  of  a salt  which,  by  the  ancients, 
was  called  chrysocolla,  and  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Arabic  Baurac,  which  properly  signifies  nitre.  The 
use  of  Borax  in  medicine  is  to  demise  wounds.  Aristot.  de 
Mirab. ; Dimcor.  1,  5,  c.  194;  Plin.  J.  33,  c.  5;  Aft. 
Teirab . 1,  serm.  2,  c.  81  ; Paul.  JEginct.  1.  7,  c.  3;  Salmas. 
Homonym.  Ht/l.  Iatr.  c*  121. 

Borax,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a pen  us  of  salts,  found  in  Jupan, 
Chili,  and  Peru,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  solid  grains, 
sometimes  in  large  crystals  enclosed  in  a fatty  matter. 

Generic  Characters.  The  generic  characters  are  slightly 
caustic,  rather  ponderous,  semitransparent,  and  melting  i 
into  a transparent  glass. 

Species.  The  species  are  Borax  sedativa , seu  Sal  natu- 
ral c. — Borax  tincal.  Borax  nudus,  seu  Borax  crudus , 
Borax,  Tincal,  or  Sub-bort  of  Soda. 

Borax  (Chem.)  was  formerly  distinguished  by  this  cha- 
racter i — /^t\  . 

BORBONIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants  named  after  Gaston 
Bourbon,  Duke  of  Orleans,  Class  17  Diaddphia , Order  4 
Decandria . 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor. 
pentapetalous. — Stam.//<jw«iIi  nine;  anthers  small. — 

Pi  ST.  germ  subulate ; style  very  short ; stigma  obtuse.— 
Per.  legume  roundish  ; seed  kidney-form. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  as  the — Borbonia  ericifolia , seu  Genista 
Africana , Ac.  a shrub. — Borbonia  trinervia , seu  F rut  ex 
ACthiopicus,  Ac. — Borbonia  lanceolata,  Genista  Africana , 

Ac.  Spariium  Africanum,  Ac.  seu  Frutex  Aith  topic  us,  Ac* 
Spear  leaved  Borbonia,  Ac. 

BOR  BO  ROD  E$  (MeJ.)  earthy,  feculent,  as  Ap- 

xt**,  feculent  pus.  tlipp.  1.  7,  aphor.  44. 
BORBORY’GMUS  (MctL)  from  to 

send  forth  a noise,  or  murmur.  Gal . Com * in  Hippoc. 

1.  4,  aphor.  73. 

BORDAGE  (Mar.)  French  for  the  planks  of  a ship’s  side. 
BORDA'GIUM  (Archaol ) the  same  as  Bordlode. 

BORD  A RIA  (Archaol.)  a cottage,  from  the  Saxon  bopb,  a 
house. 

BORDA'RII  (Archaol.)  or  Bordmen,  a term  frequently  used 
in  Domesday  book  for  a sort  of  boors,  who  were  distinct 
from  the  vtllam.  They  are  supposed  to  hare  been  peasants 
in  a less  servile  condition,  who  had  a bord  or  cottage. 
RORDAT  (Com.)  or  bordelti , a very  narrow  stuff  manu- 
factured in  India. 

BORD-BRIGGH  (Archaol.)  from  the  Saxon  bopg-bnyce,  or 
bunr-bpych;  a pledge,  breach,  or  breach  of  mutual  fidelity. 
BORDER  (Mil.)  a French  term,  signifying  to  line  with  sol- 
diers, as  border  la  cote,  to  line  the  coast. 

Border  (Mech.)  from  the  Teut.  Bort , a limit,  or  a board; 
the  edge  of  any  thing,  particularly  of  a garment,  a garden- 
bed,  Ac. 

Border  (Bot.)  the  upper  or  spreading  part  of  a one-pctalled 
corolla,  [vide  /.imoui] 

Border  (Her.)  or  bordure,  in  French  bordeurc;  is  an  ordi- 
nary, so  called  because  it  borders  round,  and,  as  it  were, 
hems  in  the  field.  They  are  either  plain,  as  in  Jig.  1,  or  in- 
2k  2 
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dented,  as  in  Jig.  2.  **  He  towed),  gules,  a bordurc  indented,  ' 
argent"  Borders  are  charged  with  things  natural  and  arti- 
ficial in  the  same  manner  as  the  field;  thus,  a border  | 


Ftg.l.  Fig.l.  Fig.  3.  F,g.  4. 


enaluron  consists  of  birds,  as  in  Jig.  3.  He  bearelh,  argent , 
u bordurc,  gules,  enaluron  of  niurtlets,  or,*”  so  borders 
enurey  composed  of  beasts;  verdou » of  vegetables ; entoyer , 
of  inanimate  tilings.  Borders  always  give  place  to  the 
chief,  quarter,  and  canton,  so  that  in  coats  charged  with 
a chief,  quarter,  or  canton,  the  border  goes  round  the 
field  until  it  reaches  them,  as  in  Jig.  4.  “ He  toareth, 

argent,  a border,  gules,  a chief,  azure.**  Borders  were 
anciently  used  to  distinguish  one  house  from  another  that 
was  descended  of  one  family  and  the  same  parents. 

BORDER  EA'U  (Mil.)  French  for  a sort  of  diary,  which 
is  kept,  for  a troop  or  company,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining what  articles  have  been  distributed,  and  what 
money  paid  to  the  soldiers. 

BORDERER  ( Geog .)  a name  for  an  inhabitant  on  the  ex- 
treme borders  of  a country,  and  particularly  applied,  in 
former  times,  to  those  who  lived  on  the  borders  of  England 

* and  Scotland. 

BORDERERS  (MiL) OC  King's  own  borderers,  a name  given 
to  the  twenty-fifth  regiment,  because  it  was  originally 
stationed  on  the  borders  of  Scotland. 

BORDER-W  ARRANT  (Law)  a warrant  given  by  a judge, 
on  either  side  the  borders  of  England  or  Scotland,  for  ar- 
resting a person  on  the  opposite  side. 

BORD-HA’LFPENNY  (loir)  from  the  Saxon  borb,  a 
board ; a duty  paid  at  fairs  and  markets  for  setting  up 
hoards,  stalls,  Ac.  for  vending. — Bord-latuls,  the  demesnes,  j 
or  estate,  which  lords  kept  in  their  hands  for  the  main- 
tenunce  of  their  board  or  tabic.  Bract.  1.  4,  trat.  3,  c.  9.  ‘ 

Bortl -lode,  a service  required  of  tenants  to  carry  timber 

out  of  the  woods  of  the  lord. — Bord  service,  a tenure  of  i 
bord-lands,  by  which  some  lands  in  the  manor  of  Fulham 
were  held  of  the  bishop  of  London. 

BORDli'RE  (Her.)  vide  Border . 

Bokdurk  (Archil.)  French  for  a profile  in  relievo,  which 
is  either  oval  or  round.  When  it  is  square  it  is  called  a ; 
cadre , and  serves  as  a frame  for  a ponnel  or  a picture. 

BORE  (Gun.)  the  hollow  of  a piece  of  ordnance. 

Bo'iu;  cole  (Bot.)  or  Curled  Colewort,  a hardy  species  of  ; 
Kale,  which  is  improved  by  cold.  It  is  a variety  of  the 
Brasska  Oleracea  of  Lmmrus. 

BOREAL  (Astron.)  an  epithet  the  same  as  northern,  as  the 
boreal  signs,  Aurora  Borealis,  [vide  Aurora  Borealis] 

BOREAS  (Ant.)  the  North  wind,  otherwise  called  Aquilot 
it  derives  its  name  from  the  Hyperborean  mountains,  from 
which  it  blows,  or  from  the  blustering  noise 

which  it  makes  in  blowing.  It  lies,  according  to  Pliny, 
between  C®cias  and  Aparctias,  answering  nearly  to  that 
part  of  the  compass  which  sailors  call  N.N.E. 

Virg.  Geog.  1.  1,  v.  93. 

i I.—  fare, r /mwtrafxi/# ■ frigid  aAurat. 

Ovid  makes  Boreas  say  of  himself.  Met.  1.  6,  v.  691* 

Apia  miki  ru  ett.  9N1I  trutia  nuMla  p*Uo  1 
fS/rtta  cmruti*,  nolauqua  nA.T.i  ratio, 

Itidrirtxfue  wit*#,  ft  tmrai  grandtm  pulu. 

Vitruv.  1.1,  c.  6 ; Plin.  L 2,  c.  47  ; Agathem . 1.  1,  c.  2. 

BOltEA'SMI  (/In/.)  an  Athenian  festival  in  honour  j 

of  Boreas,  who  liad  on  altar  at  Athens. 


BOREL-FOLK  (Archtrol.)  country  people,  from  the  French 
boure , Flock,  because  they  coverea  their  heads  with  such  stuff. 

Bo'll ER  (Mech.)  an  instrument  for  boring  holes. 

BORPDIA  (Med.)  a kind  of  salt  fish  eaten  raw,  which  is 
hard  of  digestion. 

BO* RING  (Pet.)  an  operation  formerly  practised  upon  horses 
with  wrenched  shoulders,  by  cutting  a hole  in  the  part 
affected,  and  thrusting  in  a cold  flat  iron. 

BORNE  (Mason.)  French  for  a stone  stud  placed  before  a 
wall  to  secure  it  against  waggons,  IV c. 

BORNOYER  (Hort.)  a French  term  signifying  to  look 
with  one  eye  through  three  or  more  stakes  or  poles  in  order 
to  erect  a wall,  or  plant  a ruwr  of  trees. 

BOROUGH  (Archteol.)  from  the  Tcut.  Burg,  formerly  sig- 
nified a fenced  town,  but  is  now  taken  for  any  corporate 
town  which  is  not  a city,  and  sends  burgesses  to  Parlia- 
ment. Boroughs  in  Scotland  are  divided  into  Royal 
boroughs,  that  are  held  of  the  King;  and  boroughs  of 
barony , that  are  held  of  a subject.  The  magistrates  of 
royal  boroughs  have  the  some  jurisdiction  within  the  bo- 
rough that  sneriffe  have  in  the  county. — Borough  English, 
a custom  whereby  lands  or  estates  descended  to  the 
youngest  son. — Borough-holders , or  borsholder,  vide  Head- 
borough, — Borough  master,  a mayor  of  a town.  Glanv. 
L 7,  c.  3 ; Bract.  1.  3,  tract.  2,  c.  10;  F,  N.  B.  150; 
Co.  Lit.  33,  Ac. ; Kitch.  102  ; Lamb.  Did.  qf  Const. 

BOROZAIL  (Med.)  a disease  in  ./Ethiopia  similar  to  the 
lues  venerea. 

BOUR.VGO  (7?o/.)  vide  Borago. 
j BO  USE'LL  A (Mcch.)  an  instrument  with  which  glass  makers 
I contract  or  extend  their  glasses  at  pleasure. 

] BOllSYCITES  ( Min.)  a black  gem  mixed  with  red  and 
white  spots.  Plin.  1.  37,  C-  10. 

BORTMAGAD  (Archteol.)  a housemaid. 

BOS  (Zool.)  a genus  of  aqimals,  Class  Mammalia,  Order 
Pecora. 

Generic  Characters.  Homs  hollow. — Foreteeth  lower  eight ; 
tusks  none. 

Species.  The  species  are  Bot  Taurus,  the  Ox,  including 
the  varieties  of  the  Wild  Bull,  the  Bison,  the  Bonassus* 
Ac. — Bos  Arnee,  Arnee. — Bos  Bubal  us,  Bubalttt , Buf- 
Jelus,  Le  Bujjle,  Buffalo. — Bos  Moschatus,  Musk  Ox. — 
Bos  Grunniens,  Bubalus  cauda,  et  equina , I.e  yak,  ou 
BuffU  a ' queue  de  Cheval,  Grunting  Ox,  or  Yak  of  Tar- 
tary.— Bos  Coffer,  Cape  Ox. — Bos  Americanos , Ame- 
rican Ox. — Bos  barbatus.  Bans. — Bos  pumilus.  Dwarf  Ox. 

BO'S  A (Med.)  an  inebriating  preparation  of  meal,  darnel, 
Ac.  Protp.  Alp. 

j BO'S  CAGE  (Paint.)  a picture  representing  much  wood,  Ac. 

Boscaoe  ( A r chit .)  vide  Passage. 

! BOSCA'GIUM  (Archteol.)  Boscage,  the  food  which  woods 
yield  to  cattle,  os  mast,  Ac.  from  the  Italian  Bosco,  a wood  : 

J to  be  quit  de  Bascagio  is  to  be  free  of  paying  a duty  for 
i windfalls  in  the  wood.  Mantv. 

■ BOSCA'RIA  (ArchteoL)  wood-houses, 
j BOSCAS  (Or.)  a pigeon,  ,&*•**<  fromM. 
i Boscas  (Cham.)  a kind  of  dry  pitch.  Gorr.  Med.  Def. 

1 BO'SCUS  (Ant.)  from  the  Italian  bosco,  wood ; all  manner 
I of  wood.  S/a/.  10,  Hen.  6. 

I BOSE  A (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  (named  after  Bose,  a Ger- 
man senator,)  Class  5 Pentandria,  Order  2 Digynia. 
Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Con. 
none. — Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  simple. — Pist. 
germ  ovate-oblong;  style  none;  stigmas  two.— Pek. 
berry  globular ; seed  one. 

| Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Botea  Yerxamora, 
Golden-Rod  tree,  a shrub,  native  of  the  Canary  Isles. 

BOSS  (Mason.)  a vessel  in  which  bricklayers  put  the  mortar 
used  for  tiling.  It  is  hung  by  an  iron  hook  on  the  laths  or 
; the  ladder. 
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Boss  of  a bit  (Her.)  a charge  borne  in  the  anus  of  the  |j 
lori tiers  or  bitnutkers’  company. 

BOSS  AX}  E (Archil.)  or  Boscage,  a term  for  any  stone 
having  a projecture  which  is  laid  rough  in  a building,  in  | 
order  to  be  afterwards  carved  into  mouldings,  capitals,  , 
coats  of  arms,  &c. — Botsage  is  also  the  name  for  what  is 
otherwise  called  Rustic  work,  consisting  of  stones  that 
seem  to  project  beyond  the  naked  of  the  building. — 
Hostage  en  liaison,  that  which  represents  squares  and 
stones  laid  crossways. 

BOSSE  ( Mil.  1 a French  term  for  a glass  bottle  filled  with 
gunpowder  and  provided  with  matches,  which,  when 
thrown  with  force,  breaks  and  explodes  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  enemy. 

Bosse  (Mason.)  French  for  a knob  or  embossment  which  is  i 
left  on  the  dressing  of  a stone,  to  show  that  the  dimensions  | 
have  not  been  toised.  It  is  afterwards  pared  off  when  the 
work  is  finished. 

BOSTRYCHUS  (Era.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Jnsecto, 
Order  CoUoptera. 

Generic  Characters . Antenna  clavate. — Thorax  convex. 
— Head  inflected. 

Species.  Insects  of  this  tribe  are  very  voracious,  and  make  f 
deep  irregular  channels  in  the  bark  of  trees. 

BOTA  (Archaol.)  a boot,  such  as  the  monks  used  to  wear. 

BOTANOMA'NCY  (Ant.)  farttffMuTilu,  divination  by  means  j 
of  herbs,  especially  by  those  of  sage  or  the  fig-tree.  The  J 
persons  who  consulted  them  wrote  their  own  names  or  their 
questions  on  leaves,  which  they  exposed  to  the  wrind,  and 
from  the  scattered  letters  they  collected  what  they  took  to 
be  the  answer. 

BOTANY. 

BOTANY  is  the  science  which  teaches  the  knowledge  of 
plants.  Plants  are  to  be  considered  os  to  their  Parts, 
Classification,  and  Physiology. 

Ports  of  Plants. 

The  principal  Ports  of  Plants  arc  three;  namely,  the  Stem, 
caudex  ; the  Herb,  herba  ; and  the  Fructification,  fruc- 
tificatio. 

The  Stein. 

The  Stem  is  either  descending  or  ascending. — The  De- 
scending Stem  is  the  same  as  the  Root,  *adix ; the 
Ascending  Stem  is  the  Stem,  caudex,  properly  so 
called. 

Root.  The  root  is  divided  into  the  Rhizoma , the  thick 
fleshy  part  belonging  to  biennials  and  perennials. — 
Fibrdltc , the  fibrous  prolongations  or  thread-like  parts 
of  the  root,  which  in  some  plants  constitute  the  only 
parts  of  the  root.— RadicuUe,  the  fine  hair-like  pro- 
longations of  the  roots,  which  serve  as  absorbent  vessels 
to  nourish  the  plants. — Tuber , the  thick  fleshy  part 
from  which  the  shoots  proceed,  as  in  the  Soianum  tube- 
rosum, the  Potatoe. — Bulbas,  the  Bulb,  a fleshy  body 
provided  with  several  coats. — Soboles,  an  horizontal  pro- 
longation of  (lie  root,  which  produces  new  plants  ot  its 
kind,  as  in  thi  Triticum  repens.  Couch,  or  Dog's  Gra*s. 
According  to  these  parts,  roots  are  divided  into  the 
Rhizomaloidea,  FibriuaUe,  Tuherout. , Bulbou r,  and  So- 
thee,  or  spurious  roots.  The  rhizomatoidetc  arc  moreover 
distinguished  into  the  woody,  as  in  trees  and  shrubs ; 
fleshy,  as  in  Daucus  carota,  the  Carrot ; hollow,  as  in 
Fumaria  bulbosa  ; pramorse , or  bitteu-oif,  as  in  Sea - 
biota  succisa , Dcvil’a-Bit  Scabious ; geniculate,  or 
jointed,  as  in  Ct/clamen. — The  fbrillatce  are  distin- 
guished into  the  fibrous,  as  in  Poa  annua ; capillary,  or 
hair-like,  as  in  Scirpus  avicularis , the  Least  Club-Rush, 
&c. — The  tuberosa  are  distinguished  into  the  granulate, 
or  knobbed,  as  in  the  Saxifraga  granulata  ; testiculated, 
as  in  the  Orchis i digitate  or  fingered,  as  in  the  Diotcorca 


alter  nxfolia,  Sec. — The  bulbosa  are  distinguished  info1 
the  imbricated,  as  in  the  Lilium  bulbiferum , or  Bulb- 
bearing  Lily;  coated,  as  in  the  Allium  Cepa , the  Common 
Onion,  Ac.— The  not  ha  are  distinguished  into  divistc, 
the  divided  ; bissaraceee,  byssus-like,  as  in  many  species 
of  Ago ricus,  Ac.  [pi.  21  ] 

Stem.  The  Ascending  Stem,  Caudex  atcentlens,  is  the 
prolongation  of  the  plant  above  the  soil,  which  is 
divided  into  truncus,  the  Trunk;  caulis,  the  Stalk; 
culm  us,  the  Straw,  or  Culm  ; scapus,  the  Scape;  stipes, 
the  Stipe;  surculus , the  Shoot;  torment um,  the  Sar- 
ment ; stole,  the  Sucker ; caudex,  the  Stem ; prtiolus, 
the  Petiole,  or  Leaf-Stalk ; pctlunculut,  the  Peduncle, 
or  Flower- Stalk  ; and  seta,  the  Bristle. — Truncus,  the 
Trunk,  peculiar  to  trees  and  shrubs,  the  divisions  of 
which  are  called  Rami , Branches,  and  Hamuli,  Twigs. 
— Caulis,  the  Stalk,  is  herbaceous,  and  belongs  only  to 
herbaceous  plants.  The  stalk,  in  respect  to  division,  is 
simple,  branched,  dichotomous,  &c. ; in  respect  to  the 
branches,  alternate,  opposite,  distochous,  Ac.;  in  respect 
to  position,  erect,  creeping;  or  parasitical,  as  in  the  k'iscuin 
sarmentosum,  Mink-toe ; twining  from  the  left  to  the 
right,  as  in  Humutus  lupinus , the  Hop;  twining  from  the 
right  to  the  left,  as  in  Convolvulus,  the  Bindweed;  in 
respect  to  clothing,  as  naked,  leafless,  scaly,  prickly, 
bulb-bearing,  Ac.;  in  respect  to  figure,  round,  coin- 
pressed,  angled,  articulated,  Ac. ; in  respect  to  sub- 
stance, woody,  herbaceous,  fleshy,  Ac. — Culmus,  the 
Straw  or  Culm,  proper  to  Grasses  only.  The  straw  is 
knotted,  branched,  sheathed,  4c.—Sf«/?ra,  the  Scape, 
an  herbaceous  stem,  bearing  flowers  but  not  leaves,  like 
the  Lilies. — Caudex,  the  Stem,  a simple  perennial  rod, 
belonging  to  the  Palms  and  the  arboreous  Ferns.  The 
Stem  is  ringed,  scaly,  tessellated,  aculentcd,  Ac. — Stipes, 
the  Stipe,  is  applied  only  to  the  Filiccs,  Fungi,  Ac. 
The  Stipe  in  the  Fiiicts  is  chaffy,  scaly,  naked,  Ac.;  in 
the  Fungi,  fleshy,  leathery,  squurrose,  Ac. — Surculus, 
the  Shoot,  is  a stein  of  the  Mosses ; but  that  sort  of 
stalk  which  bears  the  fructification  of  the  Musci J rondo- 
si  ct  Jungermannia,  is  called  seta,  the  Bristle.  The 
Shoot  is  simple,  branched,  pinnated,  creeping,  Ac.  The 
Bristle,  single,  aggregate,  axillary,  Ac. — Snr  mot  turn,  a 
filiform  stem,  that  semis  forth  shoots  and  produces  new 
plants  of  the  same  kind,  as  Saxifraga  samttnlota,  the 
Saxifrage. — Stolo,  the  Sucker,  a foliaceous  creeping 
stem,  producing  leaves,  from  which  comes  a new  plant, 
as  Azuga  replans.  Common  Bugle,  and  Hieracium  pilo- 
sctln,  Mouse-Ear  Hawkwccd. — Pei  tolas,  the  Petiole,  or 
Leafstalk,  is  a stem  situated  at  the  base  of  the  leaf.  The 
Petiole  is  winged,  os  in  the  Citrus  aurnnlimn,  the 
Orange;  compressed,  as  in  the  Poptslus  tremula,  the 
Asp;  channelled,  as  in  the  Tussilagv  petn sites,  Common 
Butter-Burr;  inflated,  as  in  the  fraaa  not  a ns,  four- 
awned  Caltrops,  Ac.  — Pcditncu/us,  the  Peduncle,  or 
Flower- Stalk,  which  is  found  close  under  the  flower, 
and  may  be  either  a principal  stem  or  a partial  stalk, 
called  Pedicelltts,  or  hoot-stalk.  The  Flower-Stalk  is 
one,  two,  three,  flowered,  Ac.,  common,  partial,  axillary, 
lateral,  aJar,  Ac.  To  the  Flower-Stalk  belongs  inflo- 
rescentia , the  Inflorescence,  or  the  manner  in  which  the 
flower  grows  on  the  stalk,  [pi.  21] 

Inflorescence.  The  Inflorescence  is  of  different  kinds, 
namely,  veriicillus , the  Whorl ; capitulum , the  Head ; 
spicula,  the  Ear ; spicn,  the  .Spike ; racemus,  the  Ra- 
ceme ; fasciculus,  the  Fascicle ; cyma,  the  Cyme ; 
corymbus,  the  Corymb  ; panicula , the  Panicle;  thyrsus, 
the  Thyrse;  spadix,  the  Spadix;  amentum,  the  Catkin; 
torus , the  Moss. — Verticcilus , the  Whorl,  or  Whirl, 
which  consists  of  several  flowers  standing  at  intervals. 
It  is  sessile,  as  in  the  Mentha  arxensit,  the  Field  Mint; 
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nodicclled,  headed,  as  in  Phlomis  tuberota ; naked, 
bracteutc,  Ac.  — • Cap itulum,  the  Head,  has  many  flower*, 
standing  thick,  so  as  to  form  a head.  It  is  spherical, 
as  in  the  Gomphrena  glnbosa ; conical,  as  in  the 
Tr  folium  moutanunt ; leafy,  tufted,  Scc—Spicula,  or 
Locusta , the  Ear,  the  flowers  of  gramineous  plants.  It 
is  one,  two,  many  flowered,  Ac. ; ovate,  ohlong,  Ac. — 
Spica , the  Spike,  has  many  flowers  without  a foot-stalk. 
It  is  glomerate,  interrupted,  verticillated,  imbricated, 
ovale,  or  venlricose,  Ac. — Racemus , the  Raceme,  is  a 
cduncle  with  short  lateral  branches,  as  in  Vitis,  the 
rine  ; Ribes,  the  Currant,  Ac. : this  is  one-sided,  one- 
rowed,  limber,  stiff,  compound,  conjugate,  Ac.—  t’orywi- 
bux,  the  Corymb,  is  an  erect  raceme,  the  lower  peduncles 
of  which  arc  so  lengthened  as  to  be  of  equal  height  w ith 
the  upper.  These  footstalks  take  their  rise  from  dif- 
ferent heights,  which  distinguish  the  Corymb  from — 
Cyma,  the  Cyme,  where  the  peduncles  take  their  rise 
from  the  same  centre;  but  the  subdivision*  are  irregular, 
as  in  Sambucus  nigra , and  from — Umbella,  the  Umbel, 
where  the  peduncles  take  their  rise  from  the  same 
Centre,  and  the  whole  is  disposed  in  regular  order.  In 
an  Umbel  the  flower-stalks  arc  called  Radii , Rays : and 
the  Umbel  is  either  simple,  compound,  sitting,  pe- 
dunclcd,  close,  distant,  poor,  convex,  or  flat,  Ac. — 
Fasciculus,  the  Fascicle,  or  Bundle,  a number  of  simple 
peduncles  rising  at  the  foot  of  the  stem  from  several 
points,  as  in  Dianthus  barbatu »,  the  Sweet-William. — 
Panicula , the  Panicle,  is  that  in  which  the  flowers  or  fruits 
are  scattered  on  branches  unequally  divided,  os  in 
Avena,  Oats,  or  Oat-Grass,  it  is  either  simple,  branched, 
or  crowded,  Ac. — Thyrsus , the  Thyrse,  is  a panicle  in 
an  ovate  fonn,  as  in  the  Syringa,  Liguslrum  rulgare. 
Common  Privet,  Ac. — Spadix , an  inflorescence,  so  called 
from  the  vagina,  called  Spadix,  which  contains  the  flower- 
stalks,  as  in  the  Pultns  and  some  plants  of  the //rum  genus. 
— Amentum,  or  Julus,  the  Catkin,  is  a long  stem  thickly 
covered  with  scales,  under  which  are  the  flowers,  or  their 
essential  parts,  as  in  the  Salices,  the  Willows;  Corylits 
avellana , the  Hazel,  Ac.  It  is  either  cylindrical,  or  atte- 
nuated, Ac — Sorus,  the  Moss,  the  inflorescence  peculiar 
to  the  Filices,  so  called  from  the  masses  of  sccd-capsulcs 
found  on  the  fronds  of  these  plants.  It  is  either  round, 
lunated,  linear,  two-rowed,  continued,  or  interrupted, 
Ac.  [pi.  21.  22] 

Of  the  Herb. 

The  Herb  consists  of  folium,  the  Leaf i front,  the  Frond; 
and fulcrum,  the  Prop  or  Fulcre. 

Leaf  The  Leaf  is  the  production  and  prolongation  of  the 
ascending  stem.  Leaves  arc  generally  divided  into 
simple  and  compound.  The  simple  Leaf  is  distinguished, 
as  to  its  Apejc,  into  acute,  or  ending  in  a point ; obtuse, 
or  having  the  point  blunt  or  round  ; mucronate,  prse- 
morse,  truncated,  Ac.  As  to  its  Bose,  into  hcartshaped, 
kindeyshaped,  carshaped,  lunate,  arrowshaned,  Ac. 
As  to  its  Circumference,  spatulate,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
spatula,  rhombic,  ovate,  lanceolate,  lobed,  palmated, 
laciniate,  or  torn,  Ac.  As  respects  the  Surface,  into 
veined,  when  the  vessels  rise  from  the  middle  rib; 
nerved,  when  the  vessels  rise  from  the  base  to  the  apex; 
tbrcc-nerved,  quintuple-nerved,  Ac. ; channelled,  wrin- 
kled, pitted,  curled,  Ac.  As  to  the  Margin,  toothed, 
undulated,  or  bent  in  and  out ; crenated,  serrated, 
nu wed,  spiny,  fringed,  Ac.  As  to  its  Situation,  into  ra- 
ical  when  the  leaf  springs  from  the  root,  as  in  the  viola 
odorala  ; seminal,  when  the  leaf  grows  out  of  the  seed, 
as  in  Hemp,  Ac. 

Compound  Leaves,  are  those  which  have  several  leaves 
supported  by  one  footstalk.  They  are  of  different  kinds, 


as  bigeminate,  when  the  divided  leafstalk  bears  two 
leaves  ; pinnate,  when  an  undivided  leafstalk  has  leaf- 
lets on  each  side ; alternately  pinnate,  when  the  leaflets 
stand  alternately  on  a pinnated  leaf,  Ac. 

Frond.  The  Frond,  a kind  of  leaf  proper  to  the 
Palma  hepatica  and  Alga,  which  have  the  stalk  and  leaf 
so  intimate) v connected  that  they  cannot  be  distin- 
guished. The  Frond  of  the  Palms  is  cither  fanshaped, 
as  in  Chamaropt  bora  sms  ; petalled,  as  in  Corypha  ; 
pinnated,  as  in  Phoenix ; bipinnated,  as  in  Ca'ryota  ; 
unfertile,  as  in  IHethnum  ; whirled,  as  in  Kqxdte - 
trum.  The  Frond  of  the  A l gee  is  in  Lichen  saxalilis 
frarineus,  Ac.  gelatinous,  ns  in  Lichen  crixpus,  fascicu- 
lar is ; leathery,  as  in  Pell  idea  canina  ; imbricated,  as 
in  Lichen  saxicofa,  parictinus , Ac. ; crustaceous,  as  in 
Lichen  taxicola , sulfuscut,  Opegrapha  pu/vemlenta  ; 
powdery,  us  in  Lepra;  threadlike,  as  in  Lichen  jubatus , 
Conferva , Geranium , Bystus,  Ac. ; cupbearing,  as  in 
Lichen  pyridat  us,  gracilis,  Ac.  [pi.  23] 

Props.  The  Prop  is  a sort  of  leaf  which  serves  to  keep 
the  plant  erect,  and  answers  several  other  purposes.  It 
is  of  different  kinds,  as — St  i pul  a,  the  stipule,  a small 
leaf  that  apjieors  on  the  stem  in  the  place  of  a footstalk, 
which  are  double,  solitary,  lateral,  caducous,  deciduous, 
Ac.  The  stipules  also  vary  in  form  like  the  leaves. — 
— Ramentum,  the  Raracnt.abristlc'shjped  leaflet  placed 
in  the  angle  of  the  petiole,  as  on  the  oak. — Rractea,  the 
Floral  Leaves  that  stand  near  or  between  the  flowers, 
which  sometimes  form  Coma,  a Tuft,  us  Fritiflarca  im- 
perialis , the  Pine  Apple, — Vagina,  the  Sheath,  the  pro- 
longation of  a leaf,  which  rolls  itself  round  the  stem,  as  in 
the  grasses. — Spat  ha,  the  Spathe,  an  oblong  leaf  which 
surrounds  the  stem,  and  serves  as  a covering  for  the  flower. 
The  spathe  is  univalve,  as  in  Arum  maculatum  ; bivalve, 
as  in  Stratiotes  aloides,  the  Fresh-water  Soldier;  one 
flowered,  two-flowered,  Ac.  withering,  permanent,  Ac. 
— Ochrea , the  Roll,  a leaf -like  body,  encircling  the 
branches  of  the  Flower-Stalk  in  some  grasses,  after  the 
manner  of  the  sheath.  The  Roll  is  truncated,  oblique, 
and  foliaceous.— Ascidium,  the  Bottle,  a foliaceous  cy- 
lindrical hollow  body,  which  is  generally  furnished  with  a 
cover,  and  contains  water.— Ampulla,  the  Bladder,  a round 
hollow  body  at  the  roots  of  water  plants,  os  in  Utricu - 
laria. — LignJa,  the  Strap,  a leaflet  at  the  base  of  the 
leaf  in  grasses  only.  The  strap  is  entire,  bifid,  tom, 
fringed,  truncated,  &c.—lnwJucrum,  the  Involucre,  con- 
sisting of  several  leaves  which  surround  the  flower,  par- 
ticularly of  umbelliferous  plants  before  they  unfold.  The 
Involucre  is  common,  partial,  or  halved;  one-leaved, 
as  in  liuplerum ; two-leaved,  as  in  Euphorbia;  three- 
leaved, as  in  Butomus  ; tetraphyllous,  or  four-leaved, 
as  in  Comus  / pcntaphyllous,  as  in  Daunts , hexaphyl- 
lous,  as  in  Halmanthus.  Linnaeus  reckons  the  invo- 
lucre as  a sort  of  calyx,  [vide  Calux  and  Involucre ]— 
Cirrhus,  the  Tendril,  a filiform  body,  which  serves  for 
attaching  plants  to  some  support,  as  in  the  vine,  Ac. 
The  tendril  is  cither  axillary,  foliar,  pctiolar,  pedun- 
cular, simple,  three-branched,  Ac.  [vide  Tendril]— 
Gemma,  the  Bud  which  contains  the  embryo  of  leaves. 
The  opening  of  the  bud  is  called  foliatio,  Foliation ; an 
opening  bud  cut  horizontally  presents  different  ap- 
pearances, which  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  in- 
volute, as  in  Humuhu  lupulus,  the  Hop;  revolute,  as 
in  Sal  ices,  the  Willows  ; obvolute,  as  in  Salvia  offi- 
cinalis, Sage ; convolute,  as  in  Prianus  Armenuaca , the 
Apricot ; riding,  as  in  Syringa  vulgaris,  the  Lilac  ; con- 
duplicate,  as  in  Fagus  sybatica,  the  Beech;  plotted,  as 
in  Betula  alba,  [vide  Bud] — Propngo,  the  Moss-Bud, 
is  a roundish  longish  body  proceeding  from  the  mother 
plant,  and  becoming  itaelf  a new  one,  as  in  the  mosses. 
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-~Gongylus,  the  knot  belonging  to  the  Fuci,  which  falls  1 
off  upon  the  death  of  the  mother  plant,  and  becomes  a 
new  one. — Glandula , the  gland,  a round  body,  situated 
on  the  leaves,  that  serves  os  an  organ  of  transpiration 
and  secretion. — Spina,  the  Thom,  rises  in  the  interior 
of  the  plant,  as  in  Prunus  tpinosa,  the  Sloe. — Acufeus, 
the  Prickle,  a persistent  production,  that  issues  from 
the  bark,  as  in  tire  Rosa  cent} folia. — Arista , the  Awn, 
a pointed  beard  on  grasses.  The  Awn  is  either  naked, 
feathered,  straight,  geniculatcd,  bent,  tw  isted,  terminal, 
or  dor.sal.  [vide  Arista] — Pili , the  Hairs,  fine  slen- 
der bodies,  which  serve  as  organs  of  perspiration.  The 
Hairs  are  cither  owl-shaped,  as  in  Borago  ttfficinalis ; bul- 
bous, as  in  Ccntaurca  jacca ; hook-shaped,  as  in  Sea- 
biosa  succisa ; articulated,  as  in  Veronica  aphulla;  forked, 
as  in  Apargia  hispida  ; branched,  us  in  Riles  grossu - 
laria  ; tne  Gooseberry,  [vide  Pili ] 

Parts  of  the  Fungi , Ac.  To  the  above  may  be  added  the 
parts  of  the  Fungi,  Fiiices,  and  Alga:,  which  differ  so  ma- 
terially, as  to  admit  of  little  or  no  comparison  with  those 
of  other  plants,  particularly  the  first,  the  parts  of  w hich 
are  volva,  the  Wrapper;  annulus,  the  King;  pile  us , the 
Cap  ; peridium,  the  Envelope. — Volvo,  the  wrapper,  is 
a thick  fleshy  membrane,  as  in  I.ycaperdon  stcuata. — 
Annulus,  the  King,  is  a thin  membrane  attached  to  the 
stalk,  as  in  Agaricus  cwupurcatus.  The  King  is  either 
upright,  inverted,  sitting,  moveable,  permanent,  fuga- 
cious, cobweb-like. — Pileus , the  Cap,  or  the  lop  of  the 
Fungus,  is  distinguished  into  the  flat,  round,  hollow, 
bossed,  bell-shaped,  viscid,  scaly,  squarrose,  halved, 
stipitate,  sitting,  Ac.  The  Pilous  has  also  parts  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  as  Umbo,  the  Boss,  which  is  the  centre ; 
Lamella,  the  Gills,  the  thin  foliaceous  membrane  on  the 
underside  of  the  Pileus,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  genus 
Agnricus  ; Pori,  the  Pores,  small  holes  on  the  under 
side  of  the  Pileus,  which  arc  peculiar  to  the  Boleti  ; 
Aculci , or  Echini , the  Prickles  or  projecting  points  pe- 
culiar to  the  genus  Hydnum;  Papilla,  the  Warts,  small 
round  protuberances  on  the  under  surface,  [vide  Cap ] 
— Peridium , the  Envelope,  is  a thin  membrane,  belong- 
ing to  some  Fungi,  which  cover  the  seeds,  as  in  Lyco - 
perdon , See.  The  Envelope  is  either  simple,  as  in  f*hy- 
tarium,  Sidularia,  Arc. ; double,  as  in  Didcrma  ; cir- 
cularlytorn,  as  in  Arcyria ; dentated,  as  in  Jlcidium  ; 
reticulate,  as  in  Diclyaium. 

The  Fiiices  have  a tender  membrane,  called  Indutium,  the 
Cover  which  surrounds  the  -Soros.  The  Cover  is  either 
flat,  os  in  Polypodium ; bottle-shaped,  as  in  Tricho- 
manes  i bivalve,  as  in  Hymenophyllum  ; continuous,  as 
in  Ptcris ; superficial,  as  in  Scdapcndrum ; simple,  as 
in  Ptcris  ; double,  os  in  Scolopendrum,  &c. 

Some  of  the  Alga*  have  a peltatcd  concavity,  with  a raised 
rim,  called  Cyphella , the  Little  Cup. 

Fructification. 

The  Fructification  consists  of  the  Flower,  Flos ; and  the 
Fruit,  Fructus. 

Ftotcer.  The  Flower  is  to  be  considered  as  to  the  parts  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  the  kinds  into  which  it  is 
divided.  The  principal  parts  of  the  Flower  are,  calyx, 
the  Calyx  or  Empalement;  corolla,  the  Blossom; 
stamen,  the  Stamen  or  Chives ; piitillum,  the  Pistil  or 
Pointal ; and  nectarium,  the  Nectary. 

Calyx.  The  Calyx  comprehends  all  the  green  leaves 
which  serve  as  an  envelope  for  the  flower,  ot  which  there 
are  different  kinds,  os — Perianthium , the  Perianth, 
which  immediately  incloses  the  flower;  and  is  either 
abiding,  as  in  Ilyoscyamus  niger , the  Henbane ; de- 
ciduous, os  in  Tilia  JHuropaa,  the  Lime  Tree ; wither- 
ing, maresccns , as  in  Primus  Armeniaca , the  Apricot ; j 


caducous,  as  in  Papaver  tomuiferum ; double,  as  in  Fra- 
graria  vetca,  the  Strnw'berry ; labiated,  as  in  Salvia  offi- 
cinalis, the  Sage;  one,  two,  three-leaved,  Ac.  cleft,  bind, 
trifid,  Arc.  Ac.  [vide  Calyx  or  perianth] — Anlhodium , 
the  common  Perianth,  which  contains  a great  number  of 
flowers  in  one,  as  in  Leon  tod  on  Taraxacum , the  Dan- 
delion; Ccntaurca  cyanus,  the  Blue  Bottle;  Hclianthus 
annum , the  Sunflower,  Act*.  The  common  Perianth  is 
either  one-leaved,  many-leaved,  simple,  equal,  scaly, 
squurrosc,  fringed,  muricatcd,  thorny,  turbinated,  sphe- 
rical, cylindrical,  flat,  doubled,  or  calculated,  ibis 
perianth  is  called  by  Linnaeus  the  Common  Calyx,  and 
its  Joliola  are  called  squama.  The  same  name  is  also 
given  to  the Julio/a  which  cover  the  Catkin,  und  serve  in 
place  of  the  Calyx. — Glttma,  the  Glume,  or  perianth  of 
Grasses. — Pappus , a calyx,  consisting  of  hair,  which 
remains  till  tne  ripening  of  the  seed. — Pcrichatium  is 
the  calyx  of  the  mosses,  [vide  Calyx] 

Corolla,  The  Corolla  is  the  envelope  of  small  leaves,  in- 
closed by  the  Calyx,  and  surrounding  the  interior  parts 
of  the  flower.  Tfie  divisions  or  small  leaves  of  the  Co- 
rolla are  called  Pclafa,  petals,  according  to  which  it  is 
distinguished  into  Coro  (la  ntonopctaln,  monopetalous 
Corolla,  when  it  consists  of  one  piece,  or  petal  ; and 
Corolla  ptAyffctala,  polypelulous  Corolla,  when  it  con- 
sists of  several  petals.  The  monopetalous  Corolla  is  di- 
vided into  segments,  and,  as  to  its  form,  is  either  club- 
shaped,  spherical,  bell-shaped,  cup-shaped,  urceolatcd, 
funnel-shaped,  salver-shaped,  wneel-6haped,  tongue- 
shaped,  ringent,  or  bilabiate,  Ac.  The  Polype talous  Co- 
rolla is  cither  rose-like,  mollow-likc,  cross-like,  pink- 
likc,  lily-like,  papilionaceous,  one,  two,  three,  or  many- 
petallcd,  Ac.  The  other  parts  of  the  Corolla  are  Tubus, 
the  hollow  underpart  of  the  monopetalous  Corolla ; 
limbus,  the  Border  or  opening  of  the  Corolla ; lacinia , 
the  segments  or  lobes;  galea , the  Helmet,  or  upper 
arched  lacinia;  labia , the  Lips  upper  and  under; 
barba,  the  Beard,  a species  of  a lip ; rictus,  the  Gape 
between  the  extremities  of  the  lip ; Jnux,  the  Throat, 
or  opening  of  the  tube  ; palatum,  the  Pulate,  or  arch  of 
the  under  lip.  The  parts  of  a papilionaceous  Corolla 
are  vexiUum , the  Standard;  ala , the  Wings;  carintt, 
the  Keel,  [vide  Corolla ] The  Corolla  of  the  Mosses, 
which  differs  from  that  of  all  other  plants,  is  a pretty 
hard  membrane  that  closely  embraces  the  pistil,  the 
under  part  of  which  perfectly  resembles  the  vagina  on 
the  straw  of  the  Grasses,  and  is  called  vaginu/a,  the 
little  Sheath ; the  upper  part  remains  attached  to  the 
fruit,  and  is  called  ca/yptra,  the  Calyptre,  the  varieties 
of  which  do  not  appear  until  the  fruit  js  ripe. 

Stamen.  The  Stamen  is  one  of  tile  essential  parts  of  a 
flower  consisting  of — FUamenta,  Filaments,  which  sup- 
port the  An {titr.—Auihera,  the  Anther,  a hollow*  cel- 
lular body. — Pollen,  a powder,  or  very  fine  dust  con- 
tained in  the  anther.  The  Filaments  are,  as  to  their 
figure,  capillary,  filiform,  awl-shaped,  dilated,  heart- 
shaped,  wedge-shaped,  loose,  connate,  bifid,  multifid- 
jointed,  connivant,  incurved,  declined,  hairy,  unequal, 
Ac.  [vide  Stamen  and  filament ] The  Anther  is  either 
kidney-shaped,  as  in  Digitalis  purpurea , the  Fox-glove ; 
bifid,  as  in  most  Grasses  ; peltatcd,  as  in  Taxus  barrata, 
the  Yew ; hairy,  as  in  Lamium  Album,  the  Dead- 
Nettle ; crested,  as  in  Erica , the  Heaths;  bilocular, 
unilocular,  angulatcd,  Ate.  [vide  Stamen  and  Anther ] 

Pistil.  The  Pistil,  the  second  essential  port  of  a flower, 
stands  always  in  the  middle,  and  consists  o f — Gcrmen, 
the  Seed-bud,  the  undermost  part  containing  the  embryo 
of  tile  fruit.— -St ylus,  the  Style  or  Shaft,  a small  stalk 
seated  on  the  Gcnnen.— Stigma,  the  top  of  the  style. 
The  Gcrmcn  is  either  sitting,  pedicdled,  superior,  or 
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inferior.  The  Style  is  hairlike,  bristle-like,  thread- 
like, awl-shaped,  club-shaped,  dichotomous,  bifid,  trifid, 
multifid,  Ac.  terminal,  lateral,  erect,  declined,  deciduous, 
Ac.  The  Stigma  is  pointed,  blunt,  oblong,  club-shuped, 
spherical,  capitate,  emarginated,  pel  tat ed,  angular, 
threc-lobcd,  cruciform,  petal -like,  bifid,  trifid,  multifid,  Ac. 

Sectary.  The  Nectary  is  that  part  of  the  flower  which 
commonly  serves  to  secrete  a sweet  juice,  called  Nectar. 
Nectaries  arc  of  different  kinds,  as  Glandula,  glands  i 
which  really  secrete  and  exude  the  swtfet  juice.  1 
and  are  cither  sessile,  petiolated,  spherical,  compressed,  ; 
ur  flat,  Ac. — Squama  nectarijeree  are  small  scales  j 
that  exude  honey. — Pori  neclatiferi  are  small  pores 
that  exude  honey. — Cucullus,  the  Mood,  a hollow  | 
body  like  a hood  or  bag,  as  in  Aconitnm,  Monkshood. — 
Fornix,  the  Arch,  a small  elongation  of  the  Corolla  — ; 
Jiarlta,  the  Heard,  consisting  of  soft  hairs  or  bristles. — , 
Tubus,  the  Tube,  of  the  shape  of  a cylinder,  as  in 
Pelargonium , Crane’s-bill. — Fovea , the  Pit,  u cavity  for  ! 
the  reception  of  honey. — Plica,  an  oblong  groove. — ! 
Calcar , the  Spur,  a horn-shaped  production  of  the  Co-  1 
rolla,  in  which  honey  is  found,  as  in  Viola  odorata,  March  • 
Violet. — Filum,  the  Thread,  a long  body  at  the  bottom 
of  the  flower,  as  in  Pustiflora , the  Passion-Flower. — 1 
Cylindrus,  the  Cylinder,  u thin  cylindrical  body  sur-  | 
rounding  the  pistil,  as  in  Sxvetenia. — Corona , the  Crown, 
a body  much  resembling  the  Corolla. 

Fruit.  The  Fruit  proceeds  from  the  Gcnnen,  and  consists 
of  yerienrpium,  the  Pericarp;  semen,  the  Seed  ; and 
basis,  the  Base. 

Pericarp.  The  Pericarp  is  the  hard  hollow  body 
which  contains  the  seed,  and  is  of  different  kinds ; • 
namely,  utricular,  the  Bladder ; samara,  the  Winged  , 
Fruit;  follienlus , the  Follicle;  capsula,  the  Capsule; 
nttx , the  Nut ; drupa,  the  Drupe ; bacca , the  ilcrry, 
pom u m,  the  Pome;  /tejto,  the  Pumpkin ; xiliqua,  the 
Silique;  legumen,  the  Lrgumc;  lament  am,  the  Loment; 
and  theca,  the  Case. — Utricufus , the  Bladder,  a thin 
skin  inclosing  a single  seed.  The  Bladder  is  loose,  as 
in  Adonis ; straight,  as  in  Galium  ; and  cut  round,  as 
in  A maranlhns.— Samara,  the  Winged -Fruit,  a peri- 
carp containing  two  seeds  at  most,  at  in  the  fruit  of  the 
Elm. — Folliauus,  the  Follicle,  an  oblong  pericarp,  filled 
with  seeds. — Capsula,  the  Capsule,  is  a pericarp,  or 
thin  coat  divided  into  celts. 

The  ports  of  the  capsule  are,  dissepimentum,  the  partition  ; 
ioculamenta , the  cells  ; columella,  the  Column ; valvular, 
the  Valves ; sutura , the  Suture.  The  different  sorts  of 
capsules  arc  distinguished,  as  to  their  figure,  into  round, 
long,  Ac. ; as  to  the  number  of  their  cells,  into  unilocular, 
or  onc-celled,  bilocular,  Ac.;  as  to  the  number  of  valves, 
into  one-valved,  two,  three-valved,  Ac.  as  to  the  number 
of  seeds,  into  onc-sccdcd,  two-seeded,  Ac. ; as  to  their 
composition,  into  berried,  corticated,  woody,  Ac. ; as  to 
their  mode  of  opening,  whether  they  burst  at  the  top,  in 
the  middle,  or  at  the  base.— A’mj,  the  Nut,  a pericarp 
covered  with  a hard  shell,  called  the  Putnmen,  the  seed 
of  which  is  called  Nucleus,  the  Kernel. — Drupa,  the 
Drupe,  a nut  covered  with  a fleshy  coat,  as  in  the  Prunus 
cerasus,  the  Cherry.  The  Drupe  is  berried,  as  in  Prunus 
errasus,  the  cherry,  Prunus  domestica , the  Plum,  Amyg - 
dal  us  Pertica,  the  Peach  ; dry,  as  in  Amygdalus  commu- 
nis, the  Almond  ; winged,  as  in  Halesia  ; bursting,  as  in 
Jnglans  regia,  the  Walnut,  Myristica  moschata,  the 
Nutmeg.  Ac.  It  is  also  distinguished  as  to  the  number 
of  nuts  and  cells.— Dacca,  the  Berry,  a succulent  fruit  j 
containing  many  seeds.  'Die  Berry  is  distinguished,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  seeds,  into  one,  two,  three, 
or  many-seeded,  Ac.;  according  to  the  number  of  cells, 
into  one,  two,  three,  or  many-celled,  Ac. ; and  as  to  its 


make,  succulent,  as  in  Hibes  grosstdarin,  the  Gooseberry ; 
dry,  as  in  Hedern  helix , the  Ivy;  corticated,  as  in  Gar- 
cinia  tnangostana. — Pomum,  the  Pome,  a fleshy  fruit, 
having  internally  a capsule  for  the  seed. — Perm'  Pump- 
kin, a succulent  fruit,  having  its  seeds  attached  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  rind,  as  m the  Cucurbita  pepo , the 
Gourd,  Ac.  The  Pumpkin  is  unilocular,  bilocular,  mul- 
tilocular,  Ac. ; halflocular,  fleshy,  juicy,  dry,  cortical, 
Ac. — Sdiqua,  the  Silique,  a dry  elongated  pericarp,  con- 
sisting of  halves,  or  valves,  as  in  the  Sinapis  alba,  the 
Mustard : when  the  Silique  is  os  broad  as  it  is  long  it  is 
called  silictda , a Silicle,  both  of  which  are  distinguished 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  partition,  i.  e.  whether 
the  valves  run  parallel  with  the  partition,  or  whether 
contrary  to  the  partition. — The  legume,  a dry  elongated 
pericarp,  differing  somewhat  from  the  silique.  The  Le- 
gume is  membranaceous,  coriaceous,  fleshy,  woody, 
mealy,  ventricose,  compressed,  channelled,  onc-seeded, 
two-seeded,  Ac. — L»mentum,  the  Loment,  on  elongated 
pericarp  that  bursts  differently  from  the  legume.  The 
Loment  is  cortical,  os  in  Cassia  Jistula ; articulated, 
as  in  Hedyxarum  ; intercepted,  as  in  Hippocrcpis. — 
Theca,  the  Case,  the  fruit  of  the  Jrondosi  Musci,  which 
consist*  of  calyptra , acalyptre,  or  tender  skin,  like  a 
cup;  operculum,  a lid ; Jimbnn,  the  Fringe,  a narrow 
sinuateu  membrane;  peristoma , or  penstomium , the 
Mouth  ; cpiphragma,  the  Epiphragm,  a thin  membrane 
which  stretches  over  the  mouth  of  the  Theca ; colu- 
mr/la,  or  sporanjidium , the  Column,  a slender  thread- 
like body  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  Theca,  and 
to  which  the  seed  is  attached ; apophysis,  a fleshy  round 
or  oblong  body  that  appears  at  the  base  of  the  Theca. 
The  calyptre  is  either  entire,  as  in  Grimmia  extinctoria ; 
half,  os  in  most  Mud / hairy,  as  in  Polytrichum  ; den- 
tated,  as  in  Grimmia  dent  at  a.  The  Lid  it  distinguished 
as  to  its  figure  into  acute,  mucronate,  convex,  Ac.  The 
Mouth  is  either  naked  or  set  with  membranaceous  teeth  in 
different  rows  and  positions.— Strobile,  a pericarp  made  of 
o catkin. — Apoihecium , a pericarp  peculiar  to  the  Lichens. 

Seed.  The  Seed  is  that  part  of  the  plant  destined  for  pro- 
pagation. It  consists  of  different  parts,  namely,  cotyU- 
dones,  Cotyledons,  or  Seed-Leaves;  corctuum,  the 
Corcle;  ht/ium  the  Eye;  funiculus  umbi/icalis , the 
Umbilical  Chord  ; jdtimula,  the  Plumule  ; and  rostcllum , 
the  Hostel. — Cotyledons,  are  the  two  lobes,  or  Seed- 
Loaves. — Corculum,  the  Corcle,  or  germ  of  the  new  plant. 
— llylum , the  Eye,  a deep  scar  in  that  part  of  the  seed 
which  has  been  occupied  by  the  corcle.— Funiculus  um- 
bdicalis , the  Umbilical  chord,  or  the  thread  by  which 
the  seed  is  attached. — Plumula,  the  Plumule,  or  that 
part  of  the  corcle  which  ascends  to  form  the  leaves.— 
Rostcllum,  the  Hostel,  the  other  part  of  the  corcle  which 
descends  into  the  earth,  and  becomes  the  root,  live 
seed  is,  besides,  covered  with  two  coats,  the  one  external, 
called  the  tunica  externa,  and  the  other  internal,  Mem- 
brana  interna.  Other  parts  belonging  to  the  Seed  or  Pe- 
ricarp are  arillus,  the  Aril ; pappus,  the  Down  ; desma , 
the  Tuft  ; cauda , the  Tail ; rostrum , the  Beak  ; ala,  the 
Wing  ; crista , the  Crest ; coster , the  Ribs  ; verruca,  the 
Wart ; pruirta , the  Hoar ; elater,  the  Springer ; capil - 
lit  turn,  the  Hair-Net,  and  the  trichidium.— Arillus,  the 
Aril,  is  a soft  membrane  extended  over  the  seed,  which 
is  succulent,  as  in  Enonymut  Kurojurtts,  the  Spindle- 
Tree  ; the  Aril,  cartilaginous,  membranaceous,  halved, 
torn,  caped  ; or  nctlike,  as  in  the  Orchis.  Sometimes  the 
Aril  encloses  the  pcricaro  as  well  os  the  seed,  as  in 
Myristica  moschata,  the  Nutmeg. — Pappus,  or  Down, 
the  calyx  of  each  particular  floret  enclosed  in  a common 
perianth.  The  Down  is  either  sitting,  stipitate,  abiding, 
caducous,  calyded ; or  chafty,  as  in  Hclianthus  annuus, 
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the  Sunflower;  owned  as  in  Bielens  trijuirtita ; stellate, 
huir-likc,  fringed,  setaceous,  &c, — Desma,  or  Coma, 
the  Tuft,  a sort  of  pilose  pappus. — Cauda,  the  Tail,  a 
threadlike  body  that  appeur*  on  the  top  of  the  setxl. — 
Bostrum,  a persistent  style  on  the  seed  or  pericarp. — 
Ala,  the  Wing,  a cartilaginous  membrane  on  the  seed 
and  the  pericarp. — Crista , the  Crest,  a cork-like  wing  ! 
on  the  top  of  some  pericarps.  — Coster,  the  Kibs, 
prominent  ridges  on  some  pericarps. — Verruca,  the  | 
Wart,  a protuberance  on  many  seeds. — Pruina , the 
Hoar,  a fine  white  powder  that  often  covers  the  seeds  | 
ami  the  pericarp.—  bJater,  the  Springer,  a filiform  elastic 
hodv  found  on  the  seeds  of  the  Musci  htpalid. — Capilli- 
tium.  a Hair-Net  that  serves  to  fasten  the  seeds  of  some 
Fungi. — Trkhidium , or  Pecten , a very  tender  simple 
hair  which  supports  the  seed  in  some  Fungi. 

Base.  The  Base  connects  all  the  parts  ot  fructification, 
and  consists  of — Beccptandum,  the  Receptacle,  or  body  h 
on  which  the  flower  stands.  The  Receptacle  is  distin- 
guished ns  to  its  form  into  flat,  convex,  conical ; clubbed  ; 
ba  in  Arum,  closed  as  in  Ficus ; quadrifid  as  in  Mithri-  j 
deitrn  t/nadrifida  ; flat  as  in  Dorstenia,  &c. — Thalamus,  | 
the  Fruit-bed,  which  encloses  the  fruit  within  its  sub- 
stance. This  is  of  different  kinds,  as  nelta , the  Target, 
a thin  round  or  oblong  fruit-bed,  which  is  chiefly  found 
in  the  genus  PcUidea ; scutcl/a,  the  Shield,  a plate-shaped 
fruit-bed,  proper  only  to  the  Alger;  tuberculum,  a con- 
vex fruit-bed  which  has  no  raised  margin ; rsmiM,  or 
trica , which  lias  the  appearance  of  a saucer,  and  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  genus  Umbilicaria  ; cistella , which  is  in 
shape  like  a ball ; orbiculus , a round  fruit-bed  flat  on 
Hulls  aides,  in  the  substance  of  some  fungi,  as  Xitlu'aria ; 
linella,  a linear-shaped  fruit-bed. 

Flowers.  Flowers  are  either  simple  or  compound— The 
.Simple  Flower  is  distinguished  into  //os  nudus,  the  Naked 
Flower,  which  has  neither  calyx  nor  corolla;  flot  a/teta- 
lus,  the  Apetalous  Flower,  which  has  no  corolla;  Jlos 
ajditfUm , or  coralbueut,  the  Aphyllous  Flower,  which  has 
no  calyx  ; jlos hernuiphroditus, the  Hermaphrodite  Flower, 
which  has  no  stamina  and  pistillum^/for  Jixmimeus , the 
Female  Flower,  having  no  stamina ; Jlos  masculus,  the 
Mule  Flower,  having  no  pistil. — The  Compound  Flower 
is  that  which  has  several  flowers  seated  close  together, 
so  as  to  havfc  the  appearance  of  but  one.  It  is  distin- 
guished according  to  the  form  into  seuiiflosculur,  discoid,  j 
radiate,  Ac.  [vide  Flower] 

Classification  of  Plants. 

Tlants  are  classed  either  according  to  a natural  or  an  arti- 
ficial order. 

Satural  Order*.  Plants  in  their  natural  order  are  divided 
into  seven  families,  namely— Fungi,  which  are  fleshy,  j 
coriaceous,  or  woody — At  gee,  which  have  neither  item  [j 
nor  leave*.— M usci,  ..losses,  which  resemble  other  plants  I 
in  nothing,  except  in  their  leaves  and  fruit. — Filters , Ferns,  | 
that  never  send  forth  more  titan  one  leaf  on  a footstalk,  if 
Their  fructification  is  either  in  a spike,  whence  they  are  | 
calied  spiciferie;  or  on  the  back  of  the  leaf  Fpipbullo- 
spfmur;  or  on  the  root  in  the  form  of  a knob,  Rhizo- 
spcrnue.—Grniuiuft,  Grasses,  which  are  distinguished  by 
tneir  stem,  which  is  a culm,  or  straw. — Lett*,  Lilies,  hav- 
ing a tuberous  or  bulbous  root. — Palms r.  Palms,  which 
have  on  arboreous  stem,  called  Stipes,  front  which  rise 

the  leaves,  but  not  the  branches Planter,  Plants,  all 

those  which  do  not  come  under  the  above  divisions. 
These  are  divided  into  Htrbev,  Herbs,  which  bear  flowers 
and  seeds  once,  and  then  die.  If  they  die  at  the  end 
ot  one  year  they  are  called  Annuals;  if  they  hist  two 
years  they  are  called  Biennials.  — Suffruiicei,  Under- 
shrubs, the  stem  of  which  perishes  aunually,  but  the 


root  remains.  These  are  better  known  by  the  name  of 
jserennialt. — F rut  ices.  Shrubs,  the  stem  of  which  con- 
tinues many  years,  and  sends  forth  branches  from  the 
bottom. — Arbores,  Trees,  the  stem  of  which  sends  forth 
branches  from  the  middle  or  top. 

Artificial  System.  The  artificial  system  is  composed  of 
Classes,  Orders,  Genera,  Specie*,  and  Varieties.  'Hie 
Class  is  the  most  general  division  of  all,  including  the 
greatest  number  of  particular  plants  that  have  some 
common  characteristic;  the  Order  is  a subdivision  of 
the  Class;  the  Genera  are  contained  in  the  Order,  and 
the  Species  in  the  Genera ; when  the  species  differ  from 
each  other  in  any  minute  particular,  it  is  denominated  a 
Variety.  The  name  of  a Genus  is  called  the  generic 
Name : that  of  a Species  or  Variety  the  specific  or 
trivial  Name.  In  this  manner  different  systems  have 
been  formed  according  to  the  different  characters  which 
liavc  been  selected  as  the  ground  of  distinction. 

Cwsolpinus,  w-bo  first  systematized  Botany,  formed  fifteen 
classes  from  tile  fruit  and  the  situation  of  the  Corculum. 
M orison  constructed  his  system  according  to  the  flower 
aud  the  general  appearance  of  the  plant,  out  of  which 
he  made  eighteen  classes,  and  divided  the  plants  gene- 
rally into  Ltgnoue  and  llcrbaceee.  Hermann  made  use 
of  die  flower,  fruit,  Ac.  dividing  his  plants  into  Herbtp 
gymnospcrmtc,  Herbee  angiospermer,  Her  bee  ape  talc r,  and 
arbores.  Ray  also  chose  the  flower,  fruit,  and  external 
appearance  of  the  plant,  dividing  them  into,  1.  Herbee 
submarines.  2.  Fungi.  3.  Mum.  4.  Cnpillarts.  5.  Ape* 
tahe.  6.  Planipetaur.  7.  Discoideet.  3.  Corymbifner. 
9.  Capital te.  10.  Solitario  Semine.  11.  Umbelliferee. 
12.  StcllaUe.  13.  Asperijblu r.  14.  Verticellatrc.  la.  Pn- 
lyspermtv.  l(j.  Pomiferte.  17.  Bacciferee.  18.  Multi- 
siltquae.  19.  Monopet  alee.  20.  Di-tripetaUe.  21.  Sili- 
quosec.  22.  Legumtttotee . 23.  Pentnpetalee.  24.  Flori * 
Jera.  25.  Staminea.  2fi.  A noma  lee.  2 J.  Arundinaceer. 
28.  Arbores  apetalte.  29.  Fructu  umbilicato*  SO.  Fructu 
non  umbilicato.  31.  Fructu  sicco.  32.  Fructu  siliquoso. 
33.  Anomalec. 

Cornelius  framed  a system  from  the  valves  of  the  capsule, 
calling  his  classes  Pericarpia  ajora,  unijora,  bifora , Ac. 
Rivinus  selected  the  Corolla,  dividing  the  plants  into 
Flores  regvlares,  compo'ita,  and  irregulares , and  these 
again  into  Monopetali,  dijtetali , Ac. 

Tournefort  also  made  the  Corolla  the  foundation  of  his 
system,  which  was  generally  adopted  until  the  time  of 
Linnaeus.  He  divided  plants  into  Herbee  et  Suffrufices , 
Arbores  et  Frutices,  and  these  again  into  Herbce  Ftoribus 
monopetalis  cantpanifurtnibus,  infundibuliformibut,  Ac. 

Gleditsch  formed  his  system  on  the  stamina,  making  (he 
following  classes : Thalartemonii,  Petalastemonis , Caly- 
costemonu,  Stylostemouis,  and  Crypt ostemouis. 

Haller  framed  a natural  system  on  the  Cotyledons,  the 
Calyx,  the  Corolla,  the  Stamina,  and  the  sexes  of  the 
plants,  distinguishing  them  into — 1.  Fungi.  2.  Musci. 
3.  Eptphyllosperma.  4.  ApetaUe.  5.  Cramina , Ac.  to 
the  number  of  fifteen  classes. 

The  system  of  Linnaeus,  otherwise  called  the  sexual  system, 
because  it  embraces  the  sexes  of  plants  in  the  scheme, 
consists  of  classes  which  are  distinguished  according 
to  the  stamina,  and  of  orders  which  are  mostly  taken 
from  the  style*  From  the  first  to  the  tenth  they  are 
named  after  the  number  of  the  stamina,  as — I.  Monan - 
dria , for  those  having  one  stamen;  2.  Diandric , those 
with  two  stamina;  3.  Triandria,  those  with  three  sta- 
mina; 4.  Tetrandria,  those  with  four  stamina;  5.  Pen • 
tandria , those  with  five  stamina;  6.  Hexandria , those 
with  six  stamina ; 7.  Heptandria,  those  with  seven  sta- 
mina; 8.  Oct  and  rin,  those  with  eight  stamina;  9.  F.nne - 
andria,  those  with  nine  stamina;  UX  Dccandria,  those 
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with  ton  stamina;  11.  Dodecandria , including  those  | 
plants  which  have  from  eleven  to  seventeen  stamina; 
12.  Icosandria,  those  having  many  stamina  inserted  in 
the  calyx;  13.  Polyandria,  those  having  twenty  stamina 
and  upwards;  14.  Didynamia,  those  having  four  stamina 
in  one  flower,  two  of  which  are  longer  than  the  rest ; 
IS.  Tetradynamia,  those  having  six  stamina  in  one 
flower,  two  shorter  than  the  rest ; 16.  Monodclphia,  those 
whose  filaments  are  connected  in  the  form  of  a cylinder 
or  tube ; 1 7.  Diadelphia,  when  the  filaments  form  two 
parcels  ; 18.  Polyaaelphia , when  the  filaments  form  seve- 
ral parcels;  19.  Sy agenesia,  when  the  anther®  are  united 
into  one  cylinder  or  tube;  this  class  contains  mostly 
compound  flowers ; 20.  Gynandria,  when  the  stamina 
stand  on  the  style;  21.  Monoecia,  those  having  flowers 
male  and  female  in  one  plant ; 22.  Dioecia,  having  male 
and  female  flowers  so  divided,  that  one  plant  bears  only 
male  flowers,  and  the  other  only  female  flowers ; 23.  Po- 
lygamia,  containing  hermaphrodite  flowers;  21.  Cryp- 
togamia,  those  plants  whose  flowers  are  not  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  as  the  Filices , Mutci , and  Algtc. 

The  Orders  are  distinguished,  I.  According  to  the  num- 
ber of  styles,  as  Monogynia,  when  there  is  only  one 
style  ; so  di — tri — tetra , &c.  gynia,  two,  three,  four,  &c. 
styled  from  the  first  to  the  13th  class.  2.  According  to 
the  manner  of  producing  the  seed,  as  Gymnospenuia, 
when  the  seeds  are  naked ; Angiospermia,  those  which 
have  the  seed  contained  in  a pericarp ; Siliculosa  and 
Siliquosa,  those  which  have  the  seed  contained  in  a 
silique  of  different  sizes.  3.  According  to  the  number 
nf  stamina,  and  connexion  of  the  filament  and  anthers, 
from  class  the  16th  to  the  23d,  with  the  exception  of 
the  19th.  4.  According  to  the  connexion  of  the  flower, 
which  is  distinguished  in  four  different  forms,  namely, 
1 . Polygamia  troualis,  when  all  the  florets  are  herma- 
phrodites. 2.  Polygamia  super  flu  a,  when  the  disk  of 
the  compound  flower  hears  hermaphrodite  florets,  and 
the  ray  fertile  florets.  3.  Polygamia /rust ranea,  when  the 
disk  consists  of  fertile  hermaphrodite  florets,  and  the 
ray  of  barren  female  florets.  4.  Polygamia  nccesmria, 
when  the  disk  consists  of  barren  hermaphrodite  florets, 
and  the  ray  of  fertile  female  florets.  5.  Polygamia  se- 
gregate), when,  besides  the  common  perianth,  each  floret 
is  provided  with  its  own  particular  calyx. 


The  I.innean 

CLASS  I. 

Monandria. 

2 Orders . 

1.  Monogynia. 

2.  Dig)  nia. 

CLASS  II. 

Diandria. 

3 Orders . 

1.  Monogyniu. 

2.  Digynia. 

3.  Tngynin. 

CLASS  III. 

Triandria. 


Orders  under  each  Class. 

2.  Digynia. 

3.  Tetragynia. 

CLASS  V. 

Pentandria. 
7 Orders. 

1.  Monogynia. 

2.  Digynia. 

3.  Trigynia. 

4.  Tetragynia. 
.5.  lVntagynia. 

6.  Ilcxagynia. 

7.  Poly  gynia. 

class  vr. 


3 Orders. 

1.  Monogynia, 

2.  Digynia. 

3.  Tngynia. 

CLASS  IV. 

Tetrandria. 
3 Orders. 
1.  Monogynia. 


Hexandria. 
6 Orders. 

1.  Monogynia. 

2.  Digynia. 

3.  Trigynia. 

4.  Tetragynia. 

5.  Ilcxagynia. 

6.  Poly  gynia 


CLASS  VII. 

llcptandria. 

4 Orders. 

1.  Monogynia. 

2.  Digynia. 

3.  Tetragynia. 

4.  llcptagynia. 

CLASS  VIII. 
Octandria. 

4 Orders. 

1.  Monogynia. 

2.  Digynni. 

3.  Trigynia. 

4.  Tetragynia. 

CLASS  IX. 

ICnneandria. 

3 Orders. 

1.  Monogynia. 

2.  Trigynia. 

3.  Ilcxagynia. 

CLASS  X. 

Dccandria. 

5 Orders. 

1.  Monogynia. 

2.  Digynia. 

3.  Trigynia. 

4.  lVntagynia. 

5.  Dccagynia. 

CLASS  XI. 

Dodccandria. 
(5  Orders. 

1.  Monogynia. 

2.  Digynia. 

3.  Trigynia. 

4.  Tetragynia. 

5.  I’entagynia. 

6.  Dodecagynia. 

CLASS  xu. 
Icosandria. 

3 Orders. 

1.  Monogynia. 

2.  Pentagynia. 

3.  Polygynio. 

CLASS  XIII. 

Polyandria. 

7 Orders. 

1.  Monogynia. 

2.  Digynia. 

3.  Trigynia. 

4.  Tetragynia. 

5.  Pentagynia. 

6.  Ilcxagynia. 

7.  Pulygynia. 

CLASS  XIV. 

Didynamia. 

2 Orders. 

1.  Gynospermia. 

2.  Angiospermia. 


CLASS  XV. 

Tetrudynomia. 

2 Orders . 

1.  Siliculosa. 

2.  Siliquosa. 

CLASS  XVI. 

Monodclphia. 

8 Orders. 

1.  Triandria. 

2.  Pentandria. 

3.  Heptandria. 

4.  Octandria. 

5.  Decandria. 

6.  Endecandria. 

7.  Dodccnndria. 

8.  Polyandria. 

CLASS  XVII. 

Diadelphia. 

4 Orders. 

1.  Pentandria. 

2.  Hexandria. 

3.  Octandria. 

4.  Decandria. 

CLASS  XVIII. 
Polyadelphia. 

3 Orders. 

1.  Dodccnndria. 

2.  Icosandria. 

3.  Polyandria. 

class  xtx. 
Syngcnesia. 

5 Orders. 

1.  Polygamia  aequalis. 

2.  Polygamia  superflua. 

3.  Polygamia  frintranej- 

4.  Polygamia  nccessaria. 

5.  Polygamia  segregala. 

CLASS  XX. 

Gynandriu. 

7 Orders. 

1.  Monandria. 

2.  Diandria. 

3.  Triandria. 

4.  Tetrandria. 

5.  Pentandria. 

6.  Hexandria. 

7.  Octandria. 

CLASS  XXI. 

Monoccia. 

8 Orders. 

1.  Monandria. 

2.  Diandria. 

3.  Triandria. 

4.  Tetrandria. 

5.  Pentandria. 

6.  Hexandria. 

7.  Polyandria. 

8.  Monodclphia. 

CLASS  XXII. 

Dioecia. 

8 Orders. 

1.  Monandria. 

2.  Diandria. 
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3.  Triandria. 

4.  Tetrandria. 

5 • Pentundria. 
fi.  Hcxandria. 

7.  Polyundria. 

8.  Monodelphia. 

CLASS  XXIII. 
Polvgamia. 

3 Order*. 

1.  Monoccia. 


2.  Dioceia. 

3.  Trioecia. 

CLASS  XXIV. 

Cryptogainia. 
4 Orders. 

1.  Filices. 

2.  Musci. 

3.  Algse. 

4.  Fungi. 


To  the  above  may  be  added  Uie  character*  which  Limucu* 
introduced  into  his  system. 

1.  To  marL  the  duration  of  plants, 
fj  a tsee  or  shrub, 

71  a perennial.  . I 

0 a biennial. 

3 on  annual. 

2.  To  mark  the  sex. 

$ au  hermaphrodite  flower. 

3 a male  flower. 

$ a female  flower. 

3 — $ male  and  female  flowers  upon  one  stem. 

3 ; V wale  and  female  flowers  on  different  stems.  |; 
tj  neuter  flowers. 

$ | $ hermaphrodite  and  female  flowers  in  one  com*  I 
pound  flower,  os  in  the  class  syngencsia. 

£ | b hermaphrodite  and  neuter  flowers  in  one  com*  i 
pound  flower  in  the  same  class. 

5 — 3 hermaphrodite  and  male  flowers  on  one  stem.  1 
5 — $ hermaphrodite  and  female  flowers. 

Physiology  of  Plants. 

The  Physiology  of  Plants  comprehends  their  vegetation, 
anatomical  structure,  chemical  composition,  and  diseases. 

Vegetation. — The  vegetation  of  Plants  is  distinguished  ac- 
cording to  its  different  stages  or  states  into — ( ierminatio , 
Germination,  when  the  seed  begins  to  unfold  its  tender 
leaves. — Vcmatio,  or  frondesccntia , Vernation,  when  the 
swollen  buds  of  trees,  Ac.  unfold  their  leaves. — Somnus , 
Sleep,  when  in  the  evening,  or  at  night,  the  leaves  of 
plants  hang  down. — Dfoliatio,  Defoliation,  when  in  au- 
tumn the  leaves  fall  off. — Firginita* , Virginity,  when  the 
flowers  or  buds  are  not  yet  unfolded. — Antkcsis,  Expan- 
sion, when  the  flowers  are  perfectly  developed.— A Uti- 
vatio , Estivation,  the  month  or  season  of  the  year  when  j 
the  flower  is  in  perfection. — Fructificaiio,  Fructification,  I 
when  the  anthers  communicate  the  fructifying  dust  to 
the  neighbouring  parts. 

Anatomy  of  Plant s. — Plants,  as  to  their  Anatomical  struc-  ■ 
turc,  consist  of  an— Epidermis,  or  cutis , the  Cuticle.— 
Cortex , the  Outer  Bark.— Liber,  Inner  Bark.— Alburnum, 
the  Soft  Wood. — Lignum , Wood.— Medulla,  the  Pith. 
— Parenchyma , a fleshy  substance  which  incloses  the  i 
pith. — Faso  pneumataphora , Air-Vessels,  which  are  the 
conductors  of  air. — I'asa  adducentia,  Aducent  Vessels, 
otherwise  called  spiral  Vessels,  from  their  twisted  ap- 
pearance, which  proceed  cither  in  a straight  line  with  the 
air-vessels  or  twine  round  them. — Fasa  reducentia,  Redu- 
cent  Vessels,  which  ore  supposed  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
transpiration.  They  are  more  delicate  than  the  pre- 
ceding.— Fasa  lymphatica,  Lymphatic  Vessels,  which  i 
arc  very  delicate,  and  reticularly  united. — Tela  cetlulosa , 
Cellular  Texture,  a delicate  membrane  which  surrounds 
all  the  vessels.  The  juices  contained  in  the  cellular  tex- 
ture are  lymphatic  in  all  plants,  resinous  in  those  of  the 
fir  tribe,  ana  gummy  in  fruit  trees. — Glandular , Glands, 
round  elevated  bodies  which  serve  as  secretory  vessels, 
and  are  scattered  over  different  parts  of  plants. 


Chemical  Composition  of  Plants. — Plants  are  found,  on  a 
chemical  analysis,  to  be  principally  composed  of  three 
simple  substances,  namely,  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and 
Oxygen,  of  which  Carbon  forms  the  chief  ingredient. 
There  are  other  simple  substances  which  enter  partially 
into  their  composition,  as  Azote,  Sulphur,  Phosphorus, 
Muriatic  Acid,  Silica,  Iron,  Manganese,  Potash,  Soda, 
Lime,  Magnesia,  and  Alumina.  The  principal  com- 
pound substances  which  form  the  more  immediate  and 
sensible  ingredients  are,  the  Acids,  Mucilage,  Sugar, 
Starch,  Albumen,  Gluten,  Fixed  Oil,  Wax,  Resin, 
Caoutchouc,  Gum  Resins,  Volatile  Oil,  Camphor,  Ac* 

Diseases  <f  Plants.—' i he  principal  diseases  or  accidents  to 
which  plants  nre  exposed  are — Fissura,  Fissure,  the  se- 
paration of  the  solid  parts  into  a long  cleft,  proceeding 
either  from  fulness  of  juice,  Polysorca,  or  from  frost. 
In  this  latter  cose  it  degenerates  into  a chilblain,  jternis, 
from  which  a blackish  sharp  liquor  exudes. — Dfoliatio 
noth  a.  Premature  Defoliation,  when  the  leaves  fall  off 
before  the  usual  period. — Ha morrhagia,  1 hemorrhage, 
which  is  either  spontaneous  or  occasioned  by  wounds. — 
A l hi  go,  Mildew,  a whitish  mucilaginous  coating  of  the 
leaves  of  plants,  which  often  causes  their  decay. — Mel- 
ligo,  Honey- Dew,  a sweet  clear  iuicc  found  upon  the 
leaves  in  hot  weather. — Hubigo,  Rust,  appears  on  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  many  plants. — Lepra , Leprosy,  which 
affects  the  trunk,  especially  of  young  trees. — Galla , 
Galls,  produced  by  small  flying  insects,  the  Cynips  of 
Linnxus.  One  sort  of  Gall  is  called  folliculus  earnouts, 
found  on  the  leaves  of  Black  Poplar.  — Contorsivnes, 
Contortions,  produced  also  by  insects  on  the  leaves. — 
Frrruca,  Wart,  a small  protuberance  found  on  fruit-trees, 
particularly  the  apple. — Navi,  or  macula,  Moles,  which 
arise  from  wounds  of  the  entis. — Tuber  lynosum  is  met 
with  on  trunks  of  trees.—  Syttamat  tones,  Spongy  Swell- 
ings, produced  by  insects  which  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
apex  of  the  bud. — Bedeguar,  a sort  of  swelling,  which 
occurs  in  roses  only. — Chlorosis,  an  affection  of  plants 
which  causes  the  loss  of  their  green  colour.— icterus 
differs  from  chlorosis  only  in  its  colour  and  its  cause, 
which  latter  U early  cold  in  autumn. — Anasarca,  Dropsy, 
which  arises  from  long  continued  rain.— Phthiriasi s,  a 
disease  in  which  the  whole  plant  is  covered  with  insects. 
— Ferminaiio,  Worms,  a disease  in  which  the  larva  of 
insects  infest  the  stem,  leaves,  and  fruit. — Tabes,  Con- 
sumption, which  arises  from  the  influence  of  the  above- 
mentioned  diseases. — Debilitas,  Debility,  when  all  the 
parts  of  the  plant  hang  down  in  a relaxed  state. — Suffix 
cat  to  incrementi.  Stoppage  of  growth. — Kxulceratio,  Ex- 
ulceration,  the  corroded  part  of  a plant,  from  which  pro- 
ceeds an  ichorous  water. — Caranoma , Cancer,  which  oc- 
curs principally  in  fruit-trees  when  they  lose  much  gum. 
— Mutilatio , Mutilation,  happens  in  flowers  when  single 
parts  do  not  come  to  perfection.— Monstrositas,  Mon- 
strosity, the  preternatural  form  of  single  parts  or  a whole 
plant. " One  of  the  most  remarkable  monstrosities  is  that 
called  the  Clonus,  in  groin,  when  the  seed  is  swelled  three 
times  its  usual  size  and  thickness,  but  has  no  corele. — 
Stcriliias,  Sterility,  is  that  disease  in  plants  which  causes 
them  to  yield  neither  flower  nor  seed. — Abortus,  Abor- 
tion, when  flowering  plants  provided  with  perfect  female 
organs  of  generation  do  not  bear  fruit. 

Principal  Writers  on  Botany , in  Chronological  Succession. 

Theophrasti  “ Uistoria  Plantarum Dioscorides  M De 
Materia  Medica ; ” Galen  *'  De  Simplicium  Medica- 
mentorum  Facultatibus,"  Ac. ; Plinii  “ Historia  Nu- 
turaUs;*'  Orthos  it  u Medic®  Collectiones ; ” Paulas 
JEgineta  “ De  Re  Medica;”  Brunfclsii , “ Historia 
Plantarum ; " Tragi  “ Kraeuterbuch,”  Ac. ; Gesneri 
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“ Enchiridion  historic  Plantarum ; **  Fuchsii  " Dc 
HLstoria  Stirnium  commentarii  insigncs;"  MaUhioli, 
“ Kneuterbucn ; ” Dodontei  “ Stirpium  1 1 is  tonne;  " La-  I 
brlii  44  Plantarum, »eu  Stirpium  Historia  et  Adversaria; " 
Ciurii  44  Hariorum  Plantarum  Historia,”  Ac. ; Ceesal- 
pini  de  Plant ii , libri  xvi. ; Dclcchampii  44  Historia  ge- 
ncralis  Plantarum;**  Camerarii  44  Hortus  medicus  pni- 
losopliicus  ; **  Prosper  Alpinist  44  De  PI  antis  ^Bgypti 
liber,  et  de  Planlis  exoticis  libri  duo;**  J.  Bauhtni 
44  Historia  Plantarum ; **  Columna  44  <fvr*,a«r*r««  sive 
plantarum  aliquot  Historia  ;**  C.  Bauhini  44 
seu  Enumeratio  Plantarum  ab  Ilcrburiis  descriptarum,” 
Ac. ; Gerarde's  44  Herbal,  or  general  History  of  Plants  ; ” 
Parkinson's  44  Theatrum  Hotanicum,”  Ac.;  Raii  44  His- 
toria Plantarum,’*  Ac. ; Breynii  44  Exoticarum  et  minus 
cognitarum  Stirpium,”  &c. : Rheedi  44  Hortus  Maluba- 
ricus  I adieus,”  Ac.;  J.  Commelini  44  Horti  mcdici  Ain- 
stelodaraensis  rariorum  tarn  orientals,  quam  occidentals 
India:  Plantarum  Descriptio  et  leones,"  Casp.  Comme- 
lini 44  Flore  Malabarica ; ’*  Plukenet  44  Phitographia,  et 
Almagcatum  Dotanicum,''  Ac. ; Phonier  44  Nova  Plan- 
tarum Americanarum  genera,**  Ac. ; Toume/brt  44  In- 
stitutions* Hei  herbaria?;”  Boerhaave  44  Index  alter 
plantarum  horti  Academici  Lugdoni-Bativini ; **  VaiUant 
44  Botanicon  Parisiense,”  Ac.;  Linntrt  44  Systems  Plan- 
tarum,*'  44  Genera  Plantarum,**  44  Species  Plantarum,” 
44  Philosophia  Botanica,”  ^ c. 

Explanation  of  the  Plates . 

Plate  No.  I.  (21) 

Hoots.  Fig.  1.  A creeping  scaly  root  of  the  Oxalis 
laciniata.  2.  A demoted  root  of  the  Ophryt  corallorhiza. 
8.  A tuberous,  pendulous  root  of  the  Optra  a filipendtda. 
4.  A granulated  root  of  the  Saxifraga  granulate.  5.  A 
palmatcd  root  of  the  Orchis  latifblia.  6.  A root  of  (he 
Succisa  Juthsii,  which  is  prannorse,  or  bitten  off.  7.  The 
tunicated  bulb  of  the  AUium  cepa.  8.  The  scaly  bulb 
of  the  Lilium  bulbifrra.  9.  The  horizontal  root  of  the 
Gratiola  officinalis,  which  is  jointed  and  fibrous  at  the 
joints.  10.  The  testiculatcd  or  scrotiform  root  of  the 
Orchil  militant : a,  the  old  tuber  that  sent  up  and 
nourished  the  stem  of  the  preceding  year ; b,  the  new 
tuber  that  sent  up  and  nourished  the  present  year’s  stem. 

Stems.  Fig.  11.  A stem  bending  upwards,  adscendent. 
12.  A stem  bent  downwards,  decu  net  us.  IS.  A carmen- 
toae  stem.  14.  A flexuo&e  stem  of  the  CeUutrus 
buxifolius,  which  bas  obovnte  leaves  standing  in  bundles. 
IS.  A quadrangular  stem  with  stellate  leaves,  which 
stand  close  together.  16.  A twining  stem  which  twists 
itself  round  its  prop  from  left  to  right.  17.  An  articu- 
lated stem.  18.  A culm,  or  straw.  19.  A naked  stipe 
of  the  Boletus  bovinus,  a fungus.  20.  A sur cuius,  or 
shoot,  of  the  Polytrichum  commune,  the  theca  of  which 
is  covered  with  a hairy  calyplra.  21.  The  scape,  a , of 
the  Pinguicula  vulgaris,  bearing  a flower  with  a horned 
nectary.  22.  A winged  petiole  or  leafstalk,  a , of  the 
Citrus  aurantium.  23.  The  bristle  of  the  Polyirichum 
commune  with  the  Perichatium,  and  the  capsule  without 
an  operculum. 

Inflorescence.  Fig.  24.  A leafy  capitulum  of  the  Gom - 
phrena  globosa.  25.  The  dremate  spike  of  the  Ileliotro- 
pium  Jndicum.  26.  The  raceme  of  the  vetch,  which  has 
its  leaves  alternately  pinnate  and  the  corolla  papiliona- 
ceous. 27.  A fascicle  of  the  Rhezia  hypericotdes. 

Plate  No.  II.  (22) 

Inflorescence.  Fig . 1 .—A  compound  umbel  of  the  Ammi 
majui.  2.  The  cyme  of  the  Viburnum  opulus , having 
large  neuter  flowers  at  the  extremities.  3.  The  corymb 


of  the  Achillea  crithmifolia.  4.  The  panicle  of  the  Poa 
t ^ trial  is.  5.  A catkin  of  the  Populut  tremula,  bearing 
female  flowers.  6.  The  univalve  spathe  of  the  Arum 
maculatum , in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  spadix. 
7.  The  spadix  of  the  foregoing  flower,  with  female 
flowers  below  and  male  flowers  above. 

Simple  Leaves.  Fig.  8.  A venoso-nerved  leaf.  9.  A rhom- 
bic leaf  of  Hibi.icus  rhombifolius.  10.  An  ovate  leaf  of  the 
Citrus  aurantium,  the  Orange.  11.  The  leaf  of  the 
Lads  fluvial  is,  which  is  laciniatv  and  curled.  12.  The 
lanceolate  leaf  of  the  Nepenthes  distill  at  or  ia , which  bears 
a pedicel  led  ascidium,  a.  13.  A quintuple- nerved  leaf. 
14.  An  oval  pointed  perfoliate  leaf  of  the  Bujjleurtim 
rotund jitli urn.  15.  The  leaf  of  the  Epidendrum  pra- 
monum,  which  is,  as  it  were,  bitten  oflP  at  the  end.  16.  A 
lyrate  leaf.  17.  A spatulate  leaf.  18.  A squarrose  laci- 
niate  leaf,  which  is  also  decurrent,  and  has  a winged 
footstalk.  19.  The  imbricated  leaves  of  the  Rcriheua 
cilia rit,  which  are  ciliated.  20.  The  singular  leaf  of  the 
toirraceitia  purpurea,  or  Purple  Side-saddle  Flower. 

21.  The  anomalous  leaf  of  the  Diosuta  musapula , or 
Vcnus*s  Flytrap. 

Plate  No.  III.  (23) 

Compound  Leaves,  Fulcra,  Arc.  Fig.  I . A jointcdlr  pin- 
nate leaf  of  the  Fagara  pterota.  2.  A digitato-pmnatc 
leaf  of  the  Mimosa  pudica.  3.  A tripinnatc  leaf.  4.  The 
alternately  pinnate  leaf  of  the  Via*  saliva,  or  Common 
Vetch.  .5.  The  interruptedly  pinnate  leaf  of  the  Spirtta 
Jiliptndida , the  pinnula  of  which  is  lanceolate  and 
unequuily  dentated.  6.  A trigeminate  leaf  of  the  Mi- 
mosa trigemina.  7.  A triternate  leaf.  8.  The  sinualcd 
leaves  of  the  Common  Ouk,  having  the  rainenta  between 
them.  9.  The  frond  of  the  Polypodium  otites  diminished, 
having  a frond  with  confluent  pinna:,  on  the  back  of 
which  arc  the  subrotund  son.  10.  The  fertile  frond  of 
Osmnnda  cianamtymcn  diminished,  which  is  pinnated ; 
and  the  unfertile,  which  is  bipinnatifid.  11.  The  pin- 
nated frond  of  the  Fieri*  longifofia,  having  linear  masses 
which  are  marginal  and  continued.  12.  The  twining 
stem  of  the  Banisteria  purpurea,  twining  from  the  right  to 
the  left,  the  leave*  of  which  are  opposite  and  elliptic,  and 
bear  a corymbus.  13.  l*art  of  a straw  with  a leaf,  and 
at  the  base  a strap.  14.  The  Passtftora  tHitrficra, 
having,  a,  a round  stem  ; 6,  a heartshaped  leaf ; e,  dou- 
ble stipule;  d,  an  axillary  tendril;  t,  a one-flowered 
peduncle ; ff,  a polypetalous  corolla ; g g,  nectaria, 
which  consist  of  straight  threads ; and  h , a pedicelled 
germen.  15.  The  Buplenrum  rotundi folium,  with  a, 
a perfoliate  stem  and  leaf ; b , a depauperate  umbel ; 
and  a pentaphylloua  involucrum.  16.  The  Sagittaria 
sngitti  folia,  having,  a,  an  arrowshaped  leaf;  b,  a chan- 
nelled petiole;  c,  a three-sided  scape.  The  flower* 
stand  in  whirls,  as  at  d d,  and  are  tripetalous.  17.  The 
Erythropylon  coca  has  a veined  leaf  and  lateral  pedun- 
cles, a a a.  18.  The  two- rowed  son  which  stand  trans- 
versely on  the  frond  of  the  Daneca  nodosa.  19.  The 
A gar  tens  conspurcatus,  a fungus  having  a,  an  annulated 
stipe;  b,  the  annulus  sessile;  and  c,  the  pilcus  um- 
Initiated  and  squarrose.  20.  The  Geastrum  pcdiccllatum, 
a fungus  with,  a,  a stellated  volva  of  a spherical  figure 
and  b , a ciliated  orifice.  21.  The  scape  of  the  Etpiise* 
turn  arvense , which  is  one  of  the  Filices  xpictfbrtx. 

22.  The  Lichen  stdlaris,  an  alga  with  a stellated  frond 
and  scutclla?,  or  plateshaped  fruit -beds  in  the  middle. 

23.  The  Lichen  gracilis,  having  a cup-bearing  Bond. 

Plat*  No.  IV.  (24) 

Fructification.  FTg.  1.  A back  view  of  the  Rose,  to  dis- 
play the  calyx,  or  cup.  a aaaa,  the  tegmenta  of  the 
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cup.  2.  The  flower,  in  bud,  of  the  IJfium  candid um,  II 
or  Common  While  Lily.  A.  The  bellshaped  corolla,  ur  j, 
blossom,  expanding,  ccccec.  The  six  petals  of  the 
corolla  quite  open.  d.  The  pistil,  or  pointal.  e.  'Hie 
germ.  f.  The  style,  g.  The  stigma  A.  The  six  sta- 
men*. *.  The  filaments,  k.  The  anthers.  /,  The  germ, 
advanced  into  a pericarp,  which  is  here  a capsule,  mi.  A 
transverse  section  of  the  pericarp,  to  show  the  three 
cell*  and  seeds.  3.  A flower  of  the  Cheiranthus  inca • 
tins , or  Stock-GiUiflower,  showing — a.  The  lour  petals 
and  the  cruciform  shape  of  the  corolla,  A.  The  calyx 
of  the  same,  seen  from  a back  view,  consisting  of  four 
leaflets,  and  bulging  out  at  the  bottom,  c.  A single 
petal  separated,  tne  lower  narrow  part  of  which  is  called 
the  unguis,  or  tail;  the  upper  spreading  part,  the  lamina, 
or  border,  d.  A section  of  the  calyx,  with  the  tingle 
pistil  and  six  stamens  in  their  proper  situation,  e.  The 
six  stamens,  two  of  which  are  sensibly  shorter  than  the 
other  four,  f.  The  pistil  separated  from  the  other  parts, 
g.  A single  stamen.  A.  Thu  fruit  seed-vessel,  or  peri- 
carp, called  the  silique,  open  from  the  bottom  upwards, 
ana  showing  the  two  valves  with  the  seeds  ranged  along 
the  dissepiment,  or  partition  of  the  two  cells,  and  the 
permanent  stigma  at  the  top.  4.  a.  'Hie  glume,  which  is 
the  calyx  of  Grasse*.  6.  The  anthers  on  the  filaments. 
c.  The  downy  summits  of  the  style*.  5.  A flower  with 
the  calyx,  stamen,  and  pistils,  but  the  petals  taken 
away.  a.  The  calyx  or  cup.  bbbbbb.  The  anthers  of 
the  stamens,  c.  rhe  gertnen.  d.  'Hie  style,  e.  The 
summit.  f.  One  of  the  anthers  discharging  its  pollen. 
6.  A funnelshaped  corolla,  or  blossom,  a.  The  tube. 
A.  The  horde*,  c.  Tlte  calyx,  or  cup.  7.  A cruciform 
corolla,  with  the  calyx  taken  away  to  show,  a a,  the 
claws,  ungues,  of  the  petals,  bb  6 b.  The  limbs,  lamina , 
of  the  petals,  c.  The  receptacle.  H,  The  flower  of  the 
Dimorpha  grandi flora,  with  its  singular  corolla.  9.  The 
flower  of  the  Rupola  wont  ana , Uie  stamina  of  which 
stand  on  the  tips  of  the  petals.  10.  The  flower  of  the 
Sterculia  crinita,  which  has  a pedicelled  germen.  1 1 . The 
flower  of  the  Fuchsia  excorticaia,  with  a funnelshaped 
corolla,  showing,  a,  its  tetraphyllous  crown,  and,  A,  the 
tliree-lobed  stigma.  1*2.  The  Aconitum  napdlus,  or 
Blue  Monk's  Hood,  showing,  a a,  the  two  recurved 
pedunculated  nectaries.  A-  A single  nectary  taken  out 
of  the  flower.  13.  a.  The  nectary  of  the  Delphinium 
Ajacis , or  Garden  Larkspur,  continued  backward  in  the 
form  of  a spur.  14.  The  flower  of  the  Parnastia  palus- 
Iris,  showing,  a,  the  nectareous  scales  at  the  base  of  the 
stamens.  A.  The  five  heartshaped  nectaries,  terminating 
in  hairs,  with  a little  ball  on  the  top  of  each  hair,  and 
placed  between  the  stamens.  15.  A petal  of  the  Ra- 
nunculus, showing,  a a,  the  honied  gland  just  above  the 
base  on  the  inside.  16.  The  nectary  of  the  Iris , or 
Flag,  in  form  of  a villous  line  along  the  middle  of  one 
of  the  reflex  petals.  17.  The  Fritellaria  Imperialis,  or 
Crown  Imperial,  showing  an  excavation,  a,  at  the  base  of 
the  petal.  18.  a.  The  tubular  nectaries  placed  in  a 
ring  at  the  base  of  the  stamens  in  the  Helleborus 
fcrttdus , or  Stinking  Black  Hellebore.  A.  A single  nec- 
tary.  19.  a.  The  closed  ringent,  or  personate  corolla, 
of  the  Antirrhinum  majus,  or  Snap-Dragon.  A.  The 
corolla  opened,  to  show  the  situation  of  the  stamens. 
c.  The  capsule,  with  the  permanent  style  and  calyx. 
30.  a.  A single  flower  of  the  Digitalis  purpurea,  or 
Purple  Fox-glove,  showing  its  open  bollshaped  corolla. 
A.  The  inside,  exhibiting  the  situation  and  structure  of 
the  stamens,  c.  The  germ,  with  the  style,  d.  The 
capsule,  with  the  style  permanent.  21.  a.  The  pericarp 
of  the  Piium  sativum,  or  Garden  Pea,  which  is  a legume 
silique,  or  pod,  opei),  to  show,  a A,  the  two  valves, 


d d dd,  cc  e.  The  seed*,  fastened  alternately  to  the 
sutures  of  the  valves  at  the  back  of  the  legume,  r.  The 
permanent  calyx.  22.  Figures  of  silkies,  or  small  short 
pods  or  pouches.  a.  The  flat  triangular  or  hcartshnned 
silicic  oi  die  Shepherd's  Purse.  A.  The  obloug  silicic 
of  Scurvy-Grass,  both  shut  and  open.  c.  The  almost 
spherical  silicic  of  Candy  Tuft.  23.  A capsule  cut 
open  horizontally,  to  show,  aaaa,  the  receptacles  and 
seed*.  AAAA.  The  partitions,  cccc.  The  valves  to 
which  the  partitions  arc  connected.  24.  A seed,  with 
its  uappns,  ur  down.  a.  The  liairlike  down.  A.  The 
feathered  down.  d.  The  pillar,  or  pedicle,  supporting 
the  down.  c.  The  seed. 

Plate  No.  V.  (25) 

Liuncan  Classes.  Fig . I — 10  represent  the  classes  Mo- 
nandria,  Diandria , Sec.  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
number  of  the  stamens,  from  one  to  ten.  11.  The  class 
Dodecandria,  which  comprehends  plants  that  have  from 
eleven  to  nineteen  stamens  inclusive.  12.  Icosandria, 
having  about  twenty  stamens  on  the  Calyx  or  Corolla. 

13.  Polyandries , having  above  twenty  stamens  on  the 
Receptacle,  or  Base  of  the  Flower.  14.  Didynamia, 
having  four  Stamens,  two  longer  than  the  other  two ; 
one  Pistil;  and  ringent  Flowers.  15.  Tetradynamia , 
having  six  Stamens,  four  longer  than  the  rest;  one 
Pistil ; Flowers  cruciform.  16.  Monodelphia,  having 
the  filaments  united  into  one  body.  17.  Diadelphia , 
having  the  filaments  united  into  two  bodies ; Corolla 
papilhonaceous.  18.  Polyadelphia , having  the  filaments 
in  three  or  more  parcels ; Stamen*  coherent  at  the  top 
only,  or  by  the  Anthem.  19.  Syngencsia,  having  the 
Anthers  united,  five  filaments  distinct ; one  pistil,  with 
Stamens  growing  out  of  the  Pistil  itself.  The  Flowers 
are  compound.  *20.  Gy  nandria,  having  Stamens  on  the 
Pistil  instead  of  the  Receptacle.  All  the  flowers  im- 
perfect, I mving  stamens  only,  or  pistils  only.  21.  Mo- 
tt or  cm  , having  a , a male  flower,  and  A,  a female  flower, 
separate  on  uie  same  plant.  2*2.  Dioecia,  having  a,  a 
plant,  with  a male  flower ; A,  another  plant  with  a female 
flower.  23.  Polygamia,  having  a,  a plant  with  a male 
and  hermaphrodite  flower ; A,  another  plant  with  a 
female  and  hermaphrodite  flower.  24.  Cryptogamia,  a 
felix  or  Fern,  having  the  fructification  upon  the  back  of 
the  leaf. 

Plate  No.  VI.  (26) 

Linnean  Orders.  Fig.  1— 10  represent  the  Order*  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  pistils;  namely,  1.  Mono- 
gunia,  one  Pistil ; 2.  Digynia , two  Pistils  ; 3.  Trigynia, 
tnree  Pistil*  ; 4.  Tctragynia , four  Pistils;  5.  Pentagynia, 
five  Pistils;  6.  Hexagynia,  six  Pistils;  7.  Heptagynia, 
seven  Pistils;  8.  Decagynia,  ten  Pistils;  9.  Dodecagy - 
nia,  twelve  Pistils;  10.  Polygynia,  many  Pistils. — 
Fig.  11.  Didynamia  Gymnosprrmia,  having  four  naked 
seeds  at  the  bottom  of  the  Perianth  ; a,  the  four  seeds 
in  their  natural  order ; A,  the  Calyx  laid  open  to  show 
them  more  plainly.  12.  Didynamia  Angiospermia,  the 
Seeds  in  a Seed  vessel  which  is  two-ceJled,  and  the 
seeds,  which  are  many,  are  fastened  to  a receptacle  in  the 
middle  of  it.  13.  Tetradynamia  siliculosa , having  a 
Silicic,  or  short,  two-valved  Pericarp  for  the  fruit. 

14.  Tetradynamia  Siliyuosa,  having  a Silique,  or  oblong 
narrow,  two-valved  Pericarp.  15-  Polygamia  AZaualis, 
the  first  of  the  six  Orders  belonging  to  tne  Class  Synge  - 
ncsia , having  the  whole  flower  regular,  all  the  Florets 
alike  hermaphrodite,  and,  consequently,  fertile ; a,  a 
Compound  iigulate  Flower ; A,  a single  Floret ; c,  the 
germ  crowned  by  its  pappus  ; d,  the  cylinder  of  anthers 
with  the  bifid  curled  stigma  above  it  The  other  Orders 
are  as  follow 16.  Polygamia  superjlua,  a , a radiate 
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Flower;  b,  a single  tubulous  and  ligulate  Floret;  c,  the  i 
cylinder  of  anthers.  17.  Polygamia  Frustanea , a , an  I 
entire  Flower ; b,  a single  fertile  Floret ; c,  a Floret  that 
i«  neuter.  IS.  Poly  gamut  A eceuaria,  a,  an  entire  Flower; 
b,  a fertile  Floret;  c,  n neuter  Floret;  d,  a fertile  teed  ; | 
e,  an  abortive  Seed.  19.  Polygamia  segregata,  a,  an  entire  j 
flower ; b,  a tingle  tubulout  floret  surrounded  with  its  { 
calyx ; c,  one  stripped  of  the  calyx.  20.  Monogamia,  \ 

a.  a simple  Flower;  b,  the  Anthers  united.  21.  Trioecia , 
the  third  Order  of  the  Clast  Polygamia,  representing  a, 
a plant  that  has  male  flowers  only ; A,  one  that  nas 
female  flowers  only ; c,  one  that  has  hermaphrodite 
flowers  only.  22.  Cryptogamia  Filices , a Fern  having 
the  fructification  on  the  back  of  the  Leaf.  23.  A spe- 
cimen of  the  Order  Musci.  2L  A specimen  of  the 
Order  Alga.  2J.  A specimen  of  the  Order  Fungi. 

riates  No.  VII,  VIII.  (27,28) 

Linnean  Classes  and  Orders  exemplified.  Fig.  1.  Monan- 
dria  Monogynia.  a.  The  flower  of  Carina  Indie  a,  or 
Indian  Shot,  with  its  monopetalou*  six-parted  Corolla. 

b.  The  scabrous  Germ.  c.  The  triphyllous  perianth,  or 
calyx  on  the  top  of  the  germ.  d.  Tne  anther  growing  to 
one  of  the  Petals,  which  serves  it  for  a filament,  e.  The 
Style  growing  to  the  petaliform  filament,  f.  The 
scabrous  capsule  cut  open  to  show  the  three  cells. 

Fig.  2.  Diandria  Monogynia.  a.  A Flower  of  the  Salvia 
^cinalis,  or  Garden  .Sage.  b.  The  two  Stamens  show- 
ing the  singularity  of  their  structure,  c.  The  Pistil 
separate. 

Fig.  3.  Triandrin  Digynia , a Branch  of  the  1'kictyU* 
glomerata,  or  Hard  Gross,  a.  The  Glume,  or  Chaff. 
bbb.  'Fite  three  .Stamens,  c.  The  two  reflected  Styles 
with  the  feathered  Stigma. 

Fig.  4.  Tdramlria  Mouogynia.  a.  An  aggregate  Flower 
of  the  Scabiosa  columbaria , or  Small  Scabious  consisting 
of  many  Fioscules.  b.  A single  Floscule  with  its  five- 
parted  "Corolla,  and  the  Germ  crowned  with  hairs. 

c.  Thu  Calyx  with  the  four  stamens,  and  the  Pistil. 

Fig.  5.  Peulandria  Tdragynia.  a a a a a.  The  veined 

petals  of  Parnastia  palustrii.  bbb  bit.  The  five  heart- 
shaped  nectaries,  ecccc.  The  five  stamens,  d.  A j 
single  anther,  e.  A single  nectary.  J\  The  germen 
with  the  four  pistils. 

Fig.  6.  Hexanaria.  a.  The  flower  of  the  Trillium  erec- 
turn.  b.  The  stamens  and  pistils  apart,  c.  A single  - 
pistil. 

Tig.  7.  Ifeptandria  Ilcptagynin,  the  Sepias  Ca petit  is. 

a.  One  of  the  seven  &tuinens.  b.  One  of  the  seveD 
Pistils. 

Fig.  3.  Odandria  Tdragynia,  the  Paris  qi ladrjfolia,  or 
Heib  Paris,  a.  The  four  green  Petals,  1,  2,  3,  4. 
hbbbbhbh . The  eight  stamens,  cccc.  The  four  Pistils. 

Fig.  9.  F.nncandria  1 Icxagynia,  the  Butonus  umbellatus , 
or  Flowering  Kush.  a.  The  Flower  of  six  Petals. 

b.  The  nine  Stamens  surrounding,  c.  The  six  Pistils. 

Fig.  10.  Decandria  Monogynia,  the  Rhododendron  chamer- 

cibtus.  a.  One  of  the  ten  Stamens,  b.  The  Pistil.  j 

Fig.  11.  Dodceandria  Dodccagynia,  the  Sernjtervivum  tedo- 
rum , Common  Housclcek.  a.  The  Peduncle,  or  Flower- 
stem,  with  a reflexed  range  of  flowers,  b.  A flower  in 
front  showing  the  Corolla  of  twelve  Petals,  c.  The  Calyx 
with  the  Capsules  after  the  flower  is  past.  d.  A single 
Capsule,  e.  The  twelve  Stamens  and  twelve  Styles 
separated  from  the  flower.  J\  A single  Pistil  exhibiting 
the  Germ,  Style,  and  Stigma,  g.  Two  Stamens. 

Fig.  12.  Icasandria  Pcniagynia.  a.  A flower  of  the 
Pyrus  malus , or  Apple-Tree.  b.  Tile  stamens  opart, 

c.  The  pistils  apart. 

Fig.  13.  Polyandria  Polyginia , a flower  of  the  Caltha 


palustrii,  Marsh  Marigold,  showing  a,  the  Corolla  with 
b,  five  Petals. 

Fig.  !♦.  Didynamia  Gymnospermia , the  Glecboma  hede - 
racea , or  Ground  Ivy.  a.  The  kidney-shaped  leaves. 
b.  The  ringent  flowers,  c.  A flower  opened  to  show 
the  situation  of  the  Stamens,  d.  A flower  exhibiting 
the  cruciform  appearance  of  the  anthers,  e.  The  Ca- 
lyxes. f.  A single  Filament,  g , The  Pistil. 

Fig.  IS.  Tdradyttamia  Siliquota,  the  Sisymbrium  nastur- 
tium, or  Water  Cress,  a a.  The  pinnated  leaves,  b.  The 
Corymb  of  flowers,  d.  A single  four-petalled  cruci- 
form Flower,  e.  A single  Petal,  f.  The  Calyx,  g.  The 
Calyx  with  the  Stamens.  A.  A suigle  Stamen,  i.  The 
Silique. 

Fig.  Pi.  Monodelphia  Polyandria,  the  Altluea  (tfficinalit, 
or  Marsh  Mallow,  a.  The  Flower  showing  the  five 
Petals  united  at  bottom;  in  the  centre  the  column 
of  Stamens  with  the  Pistils  in  the  middle  of  them. 
b.  The  column  of  Stamens  and  Pistils  removed  from  the 
Corolla,  and  showing  the  rudiment  of  the  fruit  under- 
neath. c.  The  Pistil  separate,  d.  The  Calyx  exhibiting 
the  nine  divisions  of  the  outer  calyx. 

Fig.  17.  Diadelphia  Decandria,  the  Lathy rus  lati/olius , 
or  Fverlasting  Pea,  consisting  of  a bunch  of  flowers  in 
their  natural  size  and  situation,  a.  The  Uunuer.  b . One 
of  the  Wings,  c.  The  keel.  d.  The  Suuneus  and  Pistil 
in  their  natural  situation,  e.  The  Stamens  showing  the 
simple  Filament  separate  from  the  compound  one. 

Fig.  IS.  Polyadclphia  Polyandria,  the  Hypericum  atcy- 
ron,  or  Garden  Tutsan,  a.  The  Flower  with  a Corolla 
of  five  petals,  and  tlie  numerous  stamens  in  the  middle. 
b.  A single  pencil,  or  parcel  of  Stamens,  c.  The  per- 
manent five-parted  Calyx,  including  the  germ  termi- 
nated by  five  pistils. 

Fig.  19.  Syngcnesia — 1.  Polygam ia  JEaualis.  a.  The 
Eupatorium  cannabinum , Common  llemp  Agrimony. 
b.  The  hunch  of  Flowers,  c.  A single  Flower,  d.  A 
single  buuch. — 2.  Polygamies  Jrmtanta . a.  The  com- 
pound flower  of  the  Ceniaurca  monlatta,  Mountain 
Blue  Bottle,  showing  the  neutral  or  barren  florets 
on  the  outside,  longer  than  the  fertile  ones  in  the 
middle,  and  the  ciliated  scales  of  the  calyx.  6.  A bar- 
ren floret,  c.  A fertile  floret,  with  some  of  the  bristles 
at  the  base.  d.  The  same  divested  of  the  Corolla. 
e.  The  Pistil. 

Fig.  20.  Gynandria  Monandria , the  Ophrys  mutexfera,  or 
Fly  Orchis,  showing,  a,  the  five  Petals,  1,  2,  S,  4,  5. 
b.  The  lip  of  the  nectary,  c.  The  bracte,  or  floral  leaf. 

d.  The  germen.  e.  The  gertnen  and  anthers  apart. 
y.  The  germen.  g.  A single  anther. 

Fig.  21.  Monoedn  Syngcnesia.  a.  The  male  or  stamini- 
ferous  flower  of  the  Mumordica  Klaterium,  or  Spirting 
Cucumber,  b.  The  female,  or  pistilliferous  flower,  with 
the  large  germ  below  the  receptacle,  c.  The  male 
flower  apart,  showing  the  three  filaments  with  double 
anthers  on  two  of  them,  and  a simple  anther  on  the 
third,  d.  The  germ,  surmounted  with  the  style,  divided 
into  three  parts,  each  part  sustaining  an  oblong  gibbous 
stigma,  e.  The  divided  part  of  the  style,  with  the 
stigmas,  f.  Two  different  views  of  a single  stigma. 

Fig.  22.  Dioecia  Pentandria , the  Cannabis  sativa,  or 
Hemp.  a.  The  female  hemp.  b.  The  seed  included  within 
the  calyx,  c.  The  male  hemp.  d.  Male  flowers,  separate. 

Fig.  23.  Polygamia  Monoefia.  a a.  The  lobed  leaves  of 
the  Acer  campestre.  b.  A bunch  of  flowers,  c.  A per- 
fect flower,  d.  A male  flower,  with  stamens  only. 

e.  A single  perfect  flower,  f.  a petal,  g.  A perfect 
flower,  divested  of  corolla  and  calyx.  A.  A single 
stamen,  i.  The  pistil,  with  the  two  revolute  stigmas, 
uud  the  rudiment  of  the  two  capsules,  terminating  in  a 
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wing.  k.  A male  or  siamiferoua  flower,  and  a single 
petal. 

Fig.  24-.  Cruptogamia . — 1.  Muses,  the  mule  flower  of  one 
of  the  Muses  frondosi,  with  succulent  Moments  and 
stamina,  some*  of  which  arc  shedding  their  pollen; 
others  are  not  so  far  advanced ; and  others  have  already 
shed  their  pollen. — 2.  Alga,  a a a.  The  small  or  barren 
flowers  of  the  Lichen  cd intis , Ciliated  Liverwort. 
bb.  The  females  in  a state  of  ripeness,  cc.  The  root- 
ing hairs. — 3.  Fungi,  a.  The  Fungus  in  its  natural 
state,  b.  The  same  in  its  middle  state,  c.  Small  plants 
just  rising,  d.  A parcel  of  knotted  threads  from  the 
fungus,  marked  b,  supposed  to  be  the  stamens,  e.  The 
ripe  seeds  of  this  fungus  much  magnified. 

BOTAfRGO  ( Cook .)  a kind  of  sausage  made  of  the  roc* 
and  blood  of  the  sea  mullet. 

BOTCHING  matrices  {Print.)  vide  Matrices . 

BOTE  {Law)  in  Saxon  bote,  a recompense  or  amends. — 
Bote-house,  an  allowance  of  wood  for  its  repairs. — Bote- 
plough , or  cartt  an  allowance  of  wood  for  their  repairs. — 
Bote-hay,  or  hedge,  wood  for  the  repairs  of  hedges. — Bote 
man,  compensation  for  a roan  slain. 

BOTELLA'KIA  {Archaol.)  a cellar  for  the  butts  and  bottles. 

BOTEROLL  {Her.)  the  tag  of  a broad  sword  scabbard, 
which  by  the  French  heraldic  writers,  is  esteemed  an  ho- 
nourable bearing.  The  crampct,  which  is  the  budge  of 
the  Right  Honourable  Earl  dc  la  War,  was  meant  for  the 
same  ornament  of  the  scabbard. 

BOTH  sheets  aft  (3/nr.)  the  situation  of  a ship  that  sails 
right  before  the  wind. 

BOTH  A (/.nu<)  a booth  or  standing  in  a fair,  &c. 

BOTHA'GIUM  (Law)  a duty  paid  to  the  lord  for  erecting 
booths.  Kerin.  Par.  Ant. 

BOTIIE'NA  (Law)  a barony  or  lordship. 

BOTHOR  {Med.)  Arabic  for  pustules  in  general,  and  for 
particular  pustules. 

BOTHRION  {Med)  a tumour  in  the  buck  of  the 

eye.  Gat.  Dtf-  Med. 

BOTTLER  of  the  king  (/inf.)  an  officer  that  provides  the 
kings  wines,  who  may  choose  out  of  every  ship  laden  with 
sale  wines,  one  cask  before  the  roast,  and  one  cask  behind. 
25  Ed.  3,  st.  5,  c.  21  ; Met.  1.  2,  c.  21. 

BOTIN  {Chem.)  butino , turpentine;  also  the  balsam  of  tur- 
pentine. 

BOTONNY  {Her.)  or  botone,  a cross  ; so 
because  its  extremities  resemble  trefoil. 

French  call  it  Croix  trcffUc , as  in  the  an 
figure. 

BOTOTHFNUM  {Med.)  a word  which 
cdsus  explains  to  he  the  Flower  qf  the  D 
Parae.  dc  Podag.  A 'ecromant,  L 2. 

BOTRYFTIS  (Mm.)  grtfnrn,  or  Botrhis , a sort  of  burnt 
Cadmia ; so  called  because  it  resembled  a a cluster 

of  grapes.  It  is  collected  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fur- 
nace, where  it  is  burnt,  and  is  distinguished  from  the 
placitis , which  is  collected  in  the  lower  part.  Plin.  1.  37, 
c.  10 ; 6’orr.  Def.  Med. 

BOTRYOI'DAL  {Nat.)  clustered  like  a bunch  of  grapes; 
hence  Botria , a plant,  found  in  Africa. 

BOTRYOrDKS  {Min.)  a species  of  Suillus. 

BO'TRYS  {Bot.)  Oak  of  Jerusalem ; the  Cheno- 

podium  ambrasioides  et  botrys  of  Linnaeus,  a herb;  so 
called  because  its  seeds  hang  down  like  a fiirfvt,  a bunch 
of  grape*.  It  is  of  a bitter  taste,  a heating,  drying,  dis- 
solving, and  purgative  nature.  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  130;  P/in. 
1.  27,  c.  8 ; Dodon.  Stirp.  Hist. ; Label.  Plant . et  Siirp. 
Hist,  ct  Advert.  { C.  Bauh.  Pin. 

BOTTINE  {Mil.)  French  for  the  half-boots  worn  by  the 
dragoons  and  hussars  in  foreign  armies. 

BOTTLE  HEAD  (ZcA.)  the  name  of  a sort  of  whale,  called 
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Flounder’s  Head  or  Beaked  Whale,  because  its  nose  re- 
sembles the  bcuk  of  a bird. 

BOTTOM  {Mar.)  the  ground  or  lowest  part  of  any  thing; 
as  the  bottom  of  a vessel,  or  the  bottom  of  the  sea* : hence 
a clean  or  a foul  bottom  ; or  to  go  in  foreign  bottoms , when 
speaking  of  ships ; or  a rocky  muddy  bottom t Ac.  in  regard 
to  the  water. 

Bottom  plate  {Meek.)  a plate  of  iron  belonging  to  the  mould 
of  a printing-press,  on  which  the  carriage  is  fixed. — Bottom 
line,  one  oi  the  four  imaginary  lines  belonging  to  the  body 
of  a letter  in  printing. 

BOTTOMRY  {Law)  1.  A contract  for  borrowing  money 
on  the  bottom  of  a ship,  which  is  to  be  forfeited  if  the 
terms  of  the  contract  be  not  fulfilled.  2.  Lending  money 
to  a merchant  on  any  adventure,  the  interest  to  be  paid  on 
the  return  of  the  ship,  but  to  be  lost  if  she  is  lost. 

BO'ITS .( Fet.)  worms  that  are  very  troublesome,  and  even 
dangerous  to  horses,  breeding  in  their  intestines. 

BOTUS  {Chem.)  a sort  of  cucurbit. 

BOVAR  (ZfaL)  Little  Lard  Pear;  a juicy  kind  of  pear. 

BO  VAT  A terra:  (Lou)  os  much  ns  an  ox  can  till,  ie. 
twenty-eight  acres,  otherwise  culled  an  oxgate. 

BOUBA'LIOS  (Ztaf.)  flufiutoH,  the  Cucurnis  agrestu  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

Bouualios  ( Anat .)  the  female  pupendum. 

BOUBO'N  {Med.)  g*.3**,  bubo,  a tumour  in  the  groin;  u 
term  frequently  recurring  in  this  sense  in  Hippocrate*, 
Galen,  and  Arclscus.  Gorr.  Dc/.  Med.  / Foes.  CEconom. 
Hippocrat. 

BOTJCERAS  {Bot.)  Fenugreek. 

BOUCHE  of  court  (Law)  u certain  allowance  of  provisions 
to  knight*  and  other*  attending  the  king  upon  military  ex- 
peditions. 

BOTCHERS  (Tune  armcc  (Mil.)  a French  name  for  those 
person*  who  contract  to  supply  the  French  army  with  pro- 
visions. 

DOUCHES  <)  feu  {Mil.)  a French  name  for  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, as  cannon  and  mortars. 

BOUCHE'TT  (//of.)  a sort  of  pear  like  the  besideiy. 

BOUCIIO'N  {Mil.)  French  for  the  wadding  of  a cannon. 

BOVE'UIUM  ( Archaol .)  an  ox -stall. 

BOVETTUS  {Archaol.)  a young  steer  or  bullock  that  is  cut. 

BO'VEY  COAL  (3/«7t.)  the  Bitumen  amphitiies  of  Limucus. 

BOUGE'  {Met ch.)  the  middle  or  belly  of  a cask. 

BOUGH  of  a tree  {Law)  seisin  of  land  given  by  it,  to  bo 
held  of  the  donor  in  capite. 

BOL’GI'E  {Surg.)  from  the  French  bougie,  a wax  candle; 
another  name  for  the  catheter,  which  is  sometimes  mailt* 
of  wax. 

BOVI'LLJF,  (Med.)  the  measles. 

BOUPLLANS  (CooA.)  little  pies  made  of  the  breasts  of 
roasted  capons,  Ac. 

BOUI'LLON  {Vet.)  a disease  in  horses  when  a lump,  or 
excrescence  of  flesh,  grows  by  or  upon  the  fruth. 

IBOVI'NA  affect io  ( Vet.)  a distemper  in  black  cattle,  caused 

j by  a worm  between  the  flesh  and  the  skin. — Bovina  fames, 

I the  same  os  Bulimus. 

BOUJO'NS  (CooA.)  steaks  of  veal,  w ith  tliin  slices  of  bacon 
rolled  up  together. 

BOVBSTA  {Bot.)  the  Lycopcrdon  of  Limucus. 

BO'ULDER  WALLS  (Arch'd.)  certain  wall*  built  of  round 

j flints  or  pebbles,  laid  on  a strong  mortar,  particularly  near 
the  sea  coast. 

BOULETE  (Man.)  a term  used  of  a horse  when  the  fetlock  or 
pastern-joint  bends  forward,  and  out  of  it*  natural  situation. 

BOUTINS  (Carpent.)  pieces  of  timber,  which  arc  fastened 
into  walls,  in  order  to  erect  a scaffold. 

BOULPNIS  (Com.)  or  boulunis,  a copper  coin,  struck  at 
Boulogna,  in  Italy,  which  answers  to  a penny  English 

I money, 
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BO'ULTI KE  (Archil.)  a convex  moulding,  whose  con- 1| 
vexity  is  but  one  fourth  of  the  circle,  and  is  placed  next  [ 
below  the  plinth  in  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  capital. 

BOUND  ( Vet.)  from  to  bind  ; an  epithet  upplied  to  any  port 
of  an  animal  that  is  embraced  with  an  unnatural  force,  as 
of  a horse  hoof-bound,  hide-bound , Sfc. 

Bound  ( Mar.)  confined  to  a particular  spot  or  direction, 
applied  to  a ship ; as  wind-bound,  ice-bound,  &c.  confined 
by  the  wind  or  ice  to  a place  from  which  you  were  sailing 
homebound,  or  going  homeward,  tic. 

BO'UNIAS  (Hot.)  vide  Bunins. 

Bounty  (Late)  or  Anne's  Bounty,  a term  applied  to 

the  provision  made  by  Queen  Anne  for  the  augmentation 
of  poor  livings  out  of  the  first  fruits. 

Bounty  (Com.)  a premium  given  by  government  on  the  ex- 
portation of  British  manufactures  or  commodities. 

Bounty  (MU.)  a sum  of  money  given  by  government  to 
men  who  enlist. — Fresh  bounty,  money  given  to  a soldier  ' 
when  he  continues  in  the  service  after  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  he  enlisted. 

BOURGEOl'S  (Polit.)  a French  name  for  the  middle  order 
of  inhabitants  in  towns,  in  distinction  from  the  nobility  and 


gentry. 

BOURGEOI'SF.  (Coo&.)  veal  dressed  n In  bourgeois?,  after 
the  city  fashion,  i.e.  larded,  spiced,  and  stewed  with  pieces 
of  bacon,  &c. 

BOURNFGNOM1STS  (Eec.)  an  enthusiastic  sect  in  the 
Low  Countries,  resembling  the  quukcra  in  England. 

BOUUKA'DE  (Mil.)  French  for  a thrust  which  is  made 
with  the  barrel  end  of  the  musket,  instead  of  the  butt. 

BOURRELA'T  ((inns.)  the  French  for  the  extremity  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance  towards  its  mouth. 

BOURRERIA  (Bol.)  the  Ehretin  bourreria  of  Linnams. 

BOUKRIQUET  (MU.)  French  for  a basket  mode  use  of  in 
mining,  to  draw  up  the  earth,  and  to  let  down  whatever 
may  be  necessary  for  the  miner. 

BOURSEA'U  (Archit.)  French  for  a round  moulding 
formed  by  the  ridge  of  lead  on  the  top  of  a house  that  is 
slated. 


BOUSSCKLE  (Mar.)  French  for  the  mariner’s  compass. 

BOUSTROPHE'DON  (Gram.)  vide  Bustraphedon. 

BOUTA'DE  (Mus.)  a small  kind  of  ballet. 

BOUT  (Man.)  a term  used  for  a horse  when  he  is  overdone, 
and  ciuite  spent  with  fatigue. 

BOUTE  (Man.)  an  epithet  for  a horse  whose  legs  are  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  knee  to  the  coronet. 

BOUiE-FE'U  ( Archaol .)  an  incendiary  or  wilful  firer  of j 
houses. 

BOUTE-SE'LLE  (Mil.)  French  for  the  signal  or  word  j 
given  to  the  cavalry  to  saddle  their  horses. 

BOUTON  (Gunn.)  French  for  the  sight  of  a musket. 

Bouton  (Cook.)  a dish  of  bard*  of  bacon,  covered  with  a 
farce  and  ragout,  and  baked  between  two  fires. 

BOUTS-RIME'AUX  (Poet.)  a French  term,  signifying 
certain  rhymes  disposed  in  order,  and  given  to  a poet, 
together  with  a subject  to  be  filled  up  with  verses  in  the 
sanve  rhymes  and  the  same  order. 

BOW  (MU.)  from  the  Teut.  bogen,  and  biegen,  to  bend ; an 
instrument  for  the  discharge  of  arrows,  bullets,  Ac.  The 
two  principal  sorts  of  bows  are  the  Long  Bow  and  the  Cross 
Bow. — Long  Bate,  the  favourite  of  the  English  army  in 
former  times,  is  simply  a bow  with  a string  fixed  at  each  end, 
to  which  the  arrow  is  applied. — Cross  Bow  is  a bow  strung 
and  set  in  a shaft  of  wood,  with  a trigger,  &c. 

Bow  (Her.)  a charge  in  coats  of  arms,  os  in 
the  annexed  figure,  14  He  beareth  three  long 
bows  ermine  bent,  in  pale  gtdes , by  the  name 
of  Bowes.” 

Bow  (Mat A.)  an  instrument  consisting  of  an 
arch  of  90  deg.  fixed  on  a staff  with  vanes, 
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Ac.  for  taking  the  sun's  altitude  at  sea. — Bote  compasses,  an 
instrument  for  drawing  arches. 

Bow  (Mar.)  the  rounding  parts  of  the  ship's  side  on  each 
side  its  head,  distinguished  by  the  starboard  and  lecbnard, 
or  weather  and  lee  bow. — Lean  Bow , a narrow  bow  fitted 
for  swift  sailing. — Bluff"  bow,  a broad  bow  filled  for  a high 
sea. — Doubling  of  the  bow,  the  thick  stuff  placed  there  to 
prevent  the  anchor  from  tearing  it. — On  the  bow , an  arch 
of  the  horizon  (not  exceeding  45  deg.)  between  some  ob- 
ject and  the  point  of  the  compass  right  a head,  as  a fleet 
bearing  three  points  on  the  starboard  Aotr,  viz.  three  points 
from  that  point  of  the  horizon  right  a head,  or  towards  the 
right  hand. — Bow  grace,  a frame  of  old  rope,  or  junk,  laid 
oguinst  the  bows  to  defend  them  from  the  ice. — Bow  line, 
or  Bow  ling , a rope  fastened  to  the  bolt  rone  of  a sail  bv 
two  or  three  small  ropes,  called  bridles,  used  when  the  saifs 
must  be  braced  sideways.  * To  check  the  bow  line is  to 
slacken  it  when  the  wind  becomes  more  favourable.  4 To 
sharp  the  main  bowling,  or  huie  the  bawling*  to  pull  it 
harder. — Bow-man  of  the  boat,  the  man  who  rows  the  fore- 
most oar  in  a boat. — lime-piece,  a piece  of  ordnance  lying 
nt  the  bow. — Bowsprit,  a mast  projecting  over  the  stem  to 
carry  the  sail  forward. 

Ik»w  < Mech.)  the  name  of  several  things  so  called  from  their 
having  a curved  figure,  as  the—  Turner**  bow,  the  pole 
fixed  to  the  deling  to  which  the  cord  is  fastened  that 
wheels  round  the  piece  to  be  turned. — Shipwright's  bow, 
the  beam  of  wood,  or  brass,  with  three  long  screws  that 
direct  a lath  of  wood,  or  steel,  to  any  part,  particularly 
used  in  making  the  draughts  of  ships — Bow  of  a key , the 
arched  part  to  receive  the  fingers. — Bow  taw,  a hand  saw, 
having  an  arched  handle. — Bow  of  a mold  to  a printing- 
press  ; a spring  wire  that  is  arched  conveniently  for  the 
purpose. — Boa  t^f  a saddle,  the  piece  of  wood  on  each 
side  laid  archwise  to  receive  the  upper  part  of  a horse's 
back. 

Bow  of  a vinliu  (Mus.)  the  round  stick  furnished  with  hair 
with  which  the  performer  plays. 

BCFW-BEARER  (Law)  an  officer  in  the  forest  who  had 
charge  of  the  vert,  or  venison ; as  also  to  oversee  and  make 
true  inquisition  of  every  person,  sworn  or  unsworn,  in  every 
bailiwick  of  the  forest.  Crompt.  Jur.  201* 

BOW  ED  ( Bot .)  arcuatus , bent  like  a bow  ; an  epithet  for  a 
frond,  filament,  anther,  and  legume. 

BOWEL  GALLED  ( Vet.)  an  epithet  for  a horse  when  the 
girth  frets  his  skin  between  the  elbow  of  his  fore-legs  and 
nis  ribs. 

BOWELS  (Aunt.)  the  same  as  Intestines. 

BOWEN’S  KNOT  (Her.)  a particular  sort  of  knot,  so  called 
from  the  name  of  the  bearer. 

BOWER-ANCHOR  (Mar.)  a name  for  two  anchors  which 
are  situated  at  the  bow  of  a ship. 

BOW’ET  (Falcon.)  a young  hawk,  so  called  when  it  draws 
any  thing  out  of  the  nest  and  covets  to  clamber  on  the 
boughs. 

BOWGE  (Law,  Mar.)  vide  Bouche  and  Bcrw- grace. 

BOWT-HAND  (Archer.)  the  right-hand,  with  which  the  bow 
is  held  : hence  4 a fine  or  good  bow-hand.' 

BOWING  ( Mus.)  managing  the  bow,  which  constitutes 
the  main  art  of  the  performer  on  the  violin. 

BOWL  (Mar.)  a round  space  at  the  head  of  the  mast  for 
the  men  to  stand  in. 

Bowl  (Gunn.)  a box  to  fill  with  small  shot  and  fire  out  of 
a cannon  at  the  enemy  when  near  at  sea. 

BO'WLDER-STONEo  (Min.)  lumps  or  fragments  of  stones 
or  marble,  broken  from  the  adjacent  cliffs,  which  are  so 
called  because  they  are  tumbled  backward  and  forward  by 
the  action  of  the  water. 

BO'W-LEGGED  (Man.)  a defective  conformation  of  a 
horse’s  leg,  when  the  knees  come  further  out  than  the  feet. 
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BOWLINE  (3/or.)  vide  Bate. — B on-line -knot, 
a knot  so  constructed  that  it  should  never 
slip.  It  is  made  by  laying  the  end  of  a rone,  a, 
over  the  standing  part,  b,  and  turning  a bight 
over  the  standing  part ; then  leading  the  end 
round  the  standing  part  through  the  bight 
again. — Bonding -bridle.  [vide  /sou?] 

to  BOWLT  a coney  (Sporty  to  start  it. 

to  BOWBE  (Mar.)  to  pull  upon  a body  with 
tackle,  or  a complication  of  pulleys,  in  order 
to  remove  any  object ; hence  ‘ bowse  away  * 
i.  e.  pull  all  away  ; * bowse,  ho!  * pull  more 
upon  the  tackle. 

BO'vVSING  ( Falc .)  the  excessive  drinking  of 
a hawk  who  is  always  thirsty. 

BOWSPRIT  (Mar.)  vide  Bow. 

BO'WYER  (Mech.)  a bowmaker;  one  of  the 
City  companies,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1622,  but  had  been  a fraternity  long  before. 

The  arms  of  this  company  are  41  argent , on  a 
chevron  between  three  floats,  sable , as  many 
mullets,  gules." 

BOX  (Bat?)  or  Box  Tree,  the  Buxus  of  Linmeus,  the  wood 
of  which  is  used  by  engravers  and  mathematical  instru- 
ment-makers. There  are  two  kinds  of  box,  namely,  the 
Dwarf  Box,  which  is  used  for  borders  in  gardens ; 
and  the  Tall  Box,  a shrub  or  tree,  which  grows  to  a 
considerable  height.  The  box  wood  is  yellow  and  hard,  j 
and  bears  a good  polish.  — Box-thorn,  the  Lycium,  a 
shrub. 

Box  (Meek.)  any  case  of  wood,  iron,  or  leather,  which  is 
named  according  to  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  as — Cut- 
ting-boxes, chests  for  keeping  cut  hay  and  straw  for  the 
use  of  the  cavalry. — Buttery-boxes,  [vide  Battery ] — Car- 
tridge-boxes. (vide  Cartridge.'] . — Box -and- need lc,&  compass 
applied  to  the  theodolite,  and  used  for  surveying. — Box  of 
a ribsaw , two  thin  iron  plates  for  receiving  the  saw. — Box 
of  the  pump , the  machine  requisite  for  repairing  a pump. — 
Nave-boxes,  iron  boxes  fastened  one  at  each  entl  of  the 
nave,  to  prevent  the  arms  of  the  axletree,  about  which  the 
boxes  turn,  from  causing  too  much  friction. — Box-dust , 
dust  for  strewing  over  fresh  writing.— /for-wairr,  a maker 
of  boxes,  packing-cases,  dec. 

BOXHAULING  (Mar.)  a particular  method  of  veering  a 
■hip,  by  keeping  the  helm  hard  a-lee . It  is  used  when 
tacking  is  impracticable. 

BOX'ING  off'  (Mar.)  an  operation  similar  to  box-hauling. — 
Boxing  the  compass,  rehearsing  the  several  points  of  the 
compass  in  their  proper  order. — Boxing  of  the  stem,  or 
simply  boxing , the  projection  left  in  the  hawse-pieces,  in 
the  wake  of  the  hawse-holes. 

B(yXUS  ( Bot .)  Mislctoe. 

BO'YAR  ( Polit .)  a lord  or  grandee  among  tho  Musco- 
vites. 

BOYA'U  (Fort.)  French  for  a ditch  separated  from  the  main 
trench,  covered  with  a parapet,  and  serving  as  a commu- 
nication from  one  trench  to  another. 

BRA'BE  (Bot.)  an  herb  a cubit  high,  with  leaves  like  dit- 
tantler,  and  an  umbel  la  like  that  of  elder.  Orthos. 

BRABE'IUM  (Bot.')  a genus  of  plants,  Class  23  Polygamut, 
Order  1 Monoecia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  ament  with  ovate  scales. — Con. 
one-petalled. — Stam.  filaments  four ; anthers  small. — 
Pi st.  germ  very  small ; style  filiform;  stigma  simple. — 
Per.  drupe  very  dry;  seed  nut  globular. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Brabcum  stcUulifolium, 
Amygdnlus  AUhioptca,  Sfc.  seu  Brabyla  Capensts,  Afri- 
can Almond,  a shrub,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

BRA'BYLA  (Bot.)  Damescenes. 


Jj  BR  A'CCA  ( Archecol .)  1.  A Gaulish  name  for  breeches.  2.  A 
I large  fleet  hound,  or  hunting  dog. 

j BRACE  ( Mech .)  from  brachium , an  arm;  any  thing  which 
j is  extended  so  as  to  include,  lock,  or  fix  other  things,  as 
Braces  of  a coach , the  thick  leather  thongs  on  which  it 
| rests;  hence  also  a brace  in  the  sense  of  a couple,  os  “ a 
I brace  of  partridges,”  &C. — Braces  of  a drum,  tne  leathers 
with  which  the  drum  head  is  tightened  or  relaxed. 

BRACE  (Archit.)  the  cross  beams  framed  in  with  bevel 
j joints,  which  serve  to  keep  the  building  from  swinging 
either  way. 

Biiacf.  (Mar.)  1.  The  ropes  that  are  fastened  to  the  yard 
arms  to  brace  the  yard,  or  bring  it  to  any  position. 
2.  Pieces  of  iron  that  serve  as  supports  to  different  ma- 
chines in  a ship,  as  the  poop  lanterns,  &c.  3.  A security 
for  the  rudder,  which  is  fixed  to  the  stem  post,  and  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ship. 

I Brack  (Print.)  l.The  stays  of  the  press,  which  serve  to 
keep  it  steady  in  its  position.  2.  A character  ( } ) de- 
signed to  hook  in,  or  brace  any  number  of  lines. 

Brace  (Com.)  an  Italian  measure  equal  to  two  or  three  ells, 
English. 

Brace  (Mus.)  a character  similar  to  that  used  in  printing, 
which  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  every  stave  to  bind 
and  harmonize  tho  parts. 

to  Bracb  (Mar.)  to  move  the  yard  by  means  of  braces,  as 
“To  brace  about,”  to  turn  the  yards  round  for  tacking. 

**  To  brace  the  yards  sharp  up,"  so  that  they  should  make 
the  sharpest  angle  possible  with  the  keel.  “ To  brace  to,” 
to  ease  off  the  lee  braces,  and  round  in  the  weather  braces. 
BRACED  (Her.)  the  same  as  fretted  or  interlaced,  [vide 
Interlaced] 

BRA'CELET  (Mil.)  from  brace  or  brachium,  the  arm;  a 
piece  of  defensive  armour  for  the  arm. 

Bracelet  (Sjtort.)  a hound,  or  rather  beagle  of  the  smaller 
kind.  Rot.  Pat.  1 Rich.  2. 

BRACENA'KIUS  (Sport.)  a huntsman  or  master  of  the 
hounds.  Ann.  26  Ed.  1. 

BRA'CER  (Archer.)  a smooth  piece  of  leather  fastened  on 
the  outside  of  the  archer’s  left  arm,  which  servetli  to  de- 
fend his  arm  from  the  stripe  of  the  string.  Rog . Asch. 
BRACIIE'RIUM  (Med.)  the  same  as  Amma. 
BUACHE'TCS  (Archceol.)  vide  Braco. 

BRACHITE'US  (Anal.)  vide  Brachial. 

BRA'CHIAL  ( Anal .)  on  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the 
ann,  as  the  brachial  artery,  Ac.  _ - 

BRACHIA'LIS  (A not.)  or  brachiaus , an  epithet  for  two 
muscles  of  the  arm ; namely,  the  Brachial  is  externa*,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  Triceps  extensor  cubiti ; and  Brachialis 
interims,  a muscle  in  the  forearm. 

BRA'CHIATE  ( Bot .)  from  brachium , an  arm;  an  epithet 
for  a stem : caulis  brack iatus , a stem  having  branches 
stretched  out  like  arms  in  pairs. 

BRACHIO-CU'BITAL  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  an  expansion 
of  the  lateral  ligament  fixed  in  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
Os  Humeri. — Brachio-radial , an  expansion  of  the  lateral 
ligament,  on  which  runs  the  external  condyle. 
BRACHI'OLUM  (Math.)  the  member  of  an  instrument 
used  upon  astrolabes,  Ac.  usually  made  of  brass,  with  several 
joints. 

BRACHIUM  (Anat.)  the  arm;  that  part  lying  be- 

tween the  cubit  and  the  joint  of  the  shoulder,  according 
to  Hippocrates ; or  the  whole  arm,  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  fingers’  ends.  Hippocrat.  de  Art. ; Rtf.  Ephes.  de 
Appcllat.  Part.  Corp.  hum.  1.1;  Gal.  de  Admin.  Anat.  1.  8 ; 
Gorr.  Def.  Med.  i Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

BRACl'NUM  ( Archecol.)  the  whole  quantity  of  ale  brewed 
at  one  time. 

BRACl'UM  (Min.)  copper. 

BKA'CKET  (Carpent.)  from  brace,  a kind  of  stay  iu  the 
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form  of  a knee  or  shoulder  for  the  support  of  shelves,  or 
a cramp-iron  as  a stay  in  timber  work. 

Bracket  (Mar.)  1.  A short  crooked  limber  resembling  a 
knee  for  the  support  of  the  gratings,  as  also  of  the  gallery. 
2.  Ornaments,  as  the  hair  bracket,  which  is  the  boundary 
of  the  uft-part  of  the  head ; and  the  console-bracket,  at 
the  fore-part  of  the  quarter-gallery. 

BllA'CKETS  (Gun.)  the  cheeks  of  the  travelling  carriage 
of  guns  or  howitzers,  which  are  made  of  strong  wooden 
planks.  This  name  is  also  given  to  that  part  of  a large 
mortar-bed  where  the  trunnions  are  placed  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  mortar. 

BR.VCKETTING  (Archit.)  ornamental  projections  placed 
in  the  corners  of  rooms,  called  according  to  the  figure  of 
the  ceiling  which  they  support,  groin-bracketting , cove* 
bracketting,  dome-brackrtiing,  & c. 

BRA’CHMANS  (Theol.)  or  Brachmins , a sect  of  gyrono- 
toohists,  or  philosophers  in  India,  who  live  only  on  fruits 
anil  herbs,  and  derive  their  mission  from  Confucius. 
BRACHYCATALE’CTON  (Pod.)  scil. 

from  short,  and  to  end;  a verse 

wanting  a syllable  at  the  end. 

BRACHYCETHALI  (Ich.)  a fish  of  bad  juice  and  rank 
smell.  Orib.  Med.  CoU.  1.  2,  c.  58. 

BRACHY'CERUS  (£n/.)  a division  of  the  genus  Curculio, 
consisting  of  such  insects  of  this  tribe  as  have  a horny  lip, 
and  feelers  very  short. 

BR  ACHYCHRO'NTUS  (Med.)  from 

short,  and  xp***t,  time ; an  epithet  for  a disease  of  short 
duration.  Gal,  Def  Med. 

BR  ACHY  G R A'PHY  (Lit.)  from  fipv*,  short,  and 
to  write ; short-hand  writing. 

BR  ACHYGLOTTIS  (Bat.)  the  Cineraria  roiundifolia  of 
Linns  us. 

BRACHYLOGY  (Rhet.)  4pxx»A«y»«,  from  short,  and 

A»y«,  speech  ; a laconic  or  concise  form  of  speech  similar 
to  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates.  Tacitus  calls  it  Impera- 
toriam  brevitatem , and  Plutarch  refers  to  it  when  speak- 
ing of  Lycurgua.  Demet.  de  Elocut.  c.  7 ; Quint,  instit. 
1.  8,  c.  3 ; Tacit.  Hut.  1. 1,  c.  18. 

BRACHYPNiE'A  (Med.)  /Spax******  from  short,  and 
*»•*,  to  breathe ; short  and  small  respiration,  or  a short 
respiration  at  small  intervals.  Hippoc.  de  Epid.  1.  J,  &c. ; 
Got.  de  Diffic.  Resp.  1.  S,  c.  8. 

BRACHYPO'MJ  (Med.)  aw14"",  from  little,  and 

ffirih  drinking;  little  drinkers,  like  those  sometimes  who 
are  in  a phrensy.  Gal.  Comm.  3 in  Hipjxxrat.  Epid.  1.  3. 

BRA'CO  f Archeeol.)  a large  fleet  hound,  in  distinction  from 
the  brachetus,  the  smaller ; and  brachete,  the  bitch  of  that 
breed.  Mon.  Angl . 

BRA'CONS  (Carpent.)  French  for  small  stakes  of  wood 
which  are  placed  with  the  cross-beams  in  the  floodgates 
of  large  sluices. 

BRA'CTEA  (Ant.)  **r*x»  a thin  leaf  of  gold,  or 

any  metal. 

Bractka  (Rot.)  Bracte,  or  Floral  leaf,  one  of  the  seven 
fulcres  or  props  of  plants,  os  in  the  Lime,  Tilia  Europeea. 
It  is  different  from  the  other  leaves  in  shape  and  colour, 
and  generally  situated  on  the  peduncle.  When  there  are 
several  bractcs  on  one  flower  they  are  called  a tuft.  The 
bracte  is  caduceous,  cadurer.,  when  it  foils  off*  soon  after 
its  evolution  ; deciduous,  decidua , when  it  falls  before  the 
leaves ; persistant,  persistent , when  it  foils  with  the  leaves ; 
coloured,  colorata,  when  of  any  other  colour  than  green. 

BRA'CTED  (Rot.)  bractealus,  furnished  with  a bracte;  an 
epithet  for  the  peduncle,  the  whorl,  and  the  raceme. 

BRAD  (Carpent.)  vide  Brads. 

BKADLE'Y A (Rot.)  a genus  of  plants,  named  after  Pro- 
fessor Bradley,  of  Cambridge,  Class  21  Monoeria,  Order  1 
Monodelphia. 


Generic  Characters.  Cal.  none.— Cor.  pefo/s  six.-— St  am. 
„ filaments  throe  ; anther  cylindric. — Pist.  germ  globose; 
style  none;  stigmas  six  to  eight. — Pro.  capsule  de- 
pressed ; teed  solitary. 

Sjtecies.  The  species  are  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the  In- 
dies, &c. 

BRADS  (Carpent  ) a kind  of  nails  without  heads,  which 
are  particularly  used  in  flooring  of  rooms. 

BRADYPE’PSY  (Med.)  fifm AwrJ'iii,  from  slow,  and 

n*rmt  to  boil;  weakness  of  digestion.  Gat.  de  Diff. 
Syntph.  c.  4. 

BRA'IjYPUS  (Zool.)  Sloth,  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Mam - 
malia,  Order  Bruta. 

Generic  Characters.  Fore-teeth  none ; grinders  six  in  each 
jaw. — Body  covered  with  hair. 

Species.  The  species  are  Brady  pus  Tridnctylus , Ignavus, 
sen  Ai,  Three-toed  Sloth,  native  of  South  America.— 
Bradypus  Didaciyitu , seu  Unau,  Two- toed  Sloth,  native 
of  South  America. — Bradipus  Ur  sinus,  Ursine  Bra- 
dypus or  Uniform  Sloth,  or  Betre  Bear,  native  of 
India. — Bradypus  Pcntadactylns , Five-toed  Sloth. 

BRAG  (Sport.)  a game  at  cards,  in  which  the  knaves  and 
nines  are  principals. 

BR'AGGAT  (Med.)  a name  formerly  applied  to  a ptisan  of 
honey  and  water. 

BRAG  l J E (Carpent.)  French  for  a kind  of  mortise,  or  joining 
together. 

BRAILS  (Afar.)  ropes  for  hauling  up,  or  collecting  to  their 
yards,  the  lower  extremities  of  the  sails  that  they  may  be 
furled  the  more  conveniently;  hence  the  expression 
**  Brail  up,"  for  haul  up  a sail  by  the  brails. 

BRAIN  (Anai.)  the  soft  contents  of  the  cranium,  or  scull, 
consisting  of  the  Cerebrum,  Cerebellum , &c.  [vide  Ana- 
tomy, Arc.] 

BRA'IN-STONE  (Ent.)  the  Madrepora  cerebrum  of  Lin- 
rueus,  an  insect  of  the  Zoophytes  Order. 

BRAISES  (Cooi.)  meat  dressed  a la  braise , i.  e.  broiled 
upon  the  coals,  or  else  baked  in  a campaign  oven,  Arc. 

BR  AIT  (Afix.)  a rough  diamond. 

BRAKE  (iJcrf.)  a sort  oi’ furze. 

Brake  (Mech.)  1.  An  instrument  with  teeth  for  dressing 
flax.  2.  A bakers  kneeding  trough.  3.  like  sharp  bit 
or  snafle  of  a bridle. 

Brake  (Mar.)  the  handle  or  lever  by  which  a common 
ship's  pump  is  worked. 

BRA'MA  (Ich.)  vide  Bream. 

BRA'M AN8  (Theol.)  vide  Brachmans . 

BRA'MBLE  (Bat.)  a shrub  which  has  been  classed  by  Lin- 
rue  us  under  the  Rubus. 

Bramble  (Or.)  or  Brambling,  the  Mountain  Finch,  Frin- 
gilla  montefringilla. 

BRA'M BLF-NET  (A/nrA.)  a sort  of  net  for  catching  bird*. 

BRAN  ( Bot .)  the  husk  of  ground  corn,  which  contains  i 
considerable  portiou  of  the  glutinous  and  nutritious  quality 
of  the  wheat. 

BRA'NCA  ursina  (Bat.)  Bear's  Foot,  [vide  Acanthus ] 

BRA'NCARD  (Mil.)  a sort  of  hand-barrow. 

BRANCH  (ifctf.)  ramus,  a division  of  the  main  stem  support- 
ing die  leaves  and  fructification. — Branch  Loaves,  ramea 
Jotia , leaves  growing  on  the  branches. — Branch  Peduncle, 
rameus  pedunadus,  a peduncle  springing  from  a brand). — 
Fruit  branch,  that  which  shoots  out  of  the  cut  of  a pre- 
ceding year,  and  is  naturally  of  a considerable  thickness. — 
Half-wood  branch,  one  that  is  too  gross  for  a fruit  brunch, 
ana  too  slender  for  u wood  brunch. 

Bravcu  (Mech.)  a name  for  several  things,  so  called  from 
their  resemblance  in  figure,  us  — Branch  a candle- 
stick, or  chandelier , tluu  which  runs  off  from  the  main 
stem. — Branches  of  the  bit  of  a bridle , the  two  pieces  of 
bended  iron  that  bear  the  bit  mouth,  the  chains,  and  the  curb. 
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Branch  of  a dag  (Sport.)  the  horns  of  the  head,  or  the  antlers.  1 

Branch  (Or.)  a canary  bird  of  the  first  year  brought  up  by 
the  old  one. 

to  Branch  stand  (Fate.)  to  make  a hawk  take  the  branch, 
or  leap  from  tree  to  tree,  till  the  dog  spring  the  partridge. 

BRANCHE  (Fort.)  a French  word  applied  to  the  extended 
•ides  of  l he  different  works  which  surround  a fortified  town, 
as  the  covert-wav,  ditch,  Ac. 

BKA'NCHED  (Her.)  a term  in  blazoning  for  spread  into 
branches  like  the  horns  of  a deer. 

Branched  (Bot.)  or  Branching,  ramosus ; an  epithet  fora 
stem,  leaf,  spine,  Ac.  which,  when  loaded  with  many 
branches,  are  called  ramosissimus , very  branching. 

BKA'NCHER  (Falcon.)  a young  hawk,  or  other  bird,  that 
begins  to  go  from  branch  to  branch. 

BRA'NCHbS  (Carpent.)  the  ribs  or  arches  of  a Gothic  vault, 
which  traverse  from  one  angle  to  another. 

BRA'NCHI  (Med.)  or  Branchte , the  glandulous  tumours  of 
the  fauces.  Castell.  Lex.  Med. 

BRANCH \‘/E  (Ich.)  the  gills  of  a fish. 

BRANCHl'ONUS  (Ent.)  a genus  of  animals,  Claas  Vermes, 
Order  Infusoria. 

Generic  Character.  Body  contractile,  and  covered  with 
a shell. 

Species.  These  animals  inhabit  the  stagnant  water,  where, 
from  their  minuteness,  they  appear  to  the  naked  eye  like 
white  specks. 

BRANCHIO'STEGOUS  (/cA.)  an  Order  of  fUhe»,  in  the 
Linnean  system,  comprehending  those  which  have  gills 
without  bony  rays,  and  including  the  following  genera : 
Mormyrus ; Ost  radon,  Tetrodon ; Syngnathus,  Pipe  Fish  ; 
Pegasus  i Centriscu s ; Balistes  ; Cyaopterus,  Sucker ; Lo~ 
phius,  Frog-fish. 

BRA'NCHLET  (Bot.)  ramuius,  a small  branch. 

BRA'NCHUS  (A led.)  a hoarseness,  or  defluxion  of 

humours  upon  the  fauces.  Hinpocrat.  de  Epid.  1.  1 ; Cal. 
AureL  Turd.  Pass.  1.  2,  c.  7 ; Foes.  CEconom.  Hippocrat. 

BRAND  (Archteol.)  a sword. 

Brand  (Or.)  vide  Brant. 

BRANDE'UM  ( Ecc .)  the  cloth  wherewith  the  bodies  of 
saints  and  martyrs  had  been  wrapped,  cut  into  small  pieces, 
fluid  distributed  as  a relic.  Bed.  Hist.  Angi.  1. 1,  c.  3 ; 
Gregor.  Turon.  de  Glor.  Confess,  c.  37. 

BRArNDLING  (Sport.)  a worm  used  in  fishing. 

BRATsIDRITH  ( Mec .)  a fence  or  rail  about  a well. 

BRA'NDY  (Ckem.)  a spirituous  and  inflammable  liquor 
made  from  the  lees  oi  wine  by  distillation.  Its  consti- 
tuent parts  are  water,  alcohol,  nnd  a little  oil  or  resin.  It 
was  formerly  distinguished  by  the  annexed  character,  T7V 
and  called  Aqua  vita.  * 

BRANK  (Bat.)  another  name  for  Buck- Wheat. — Brank 
Ursine,  Branca  ursina.  (vide  Acanthus] 

BRA'NT-FOX  (Zoo/.)  a sort  of  black  and  red  fox,  the 
Canis  alopex  of  Linnaeus. 

BRAZIL-WOOD  (Bot.)  an  American  wood,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  first  brought  from  Brazil. 

BllA'SIUM  (Archaol)  Malt. 

BRA'SMA  (Arui.)  a sort  of  black  pepper  that  is 

good  for  nothing  ; the  same  as  is  now  observed  to  corrupt 
on  the  plant. 

BRASMaTIAS  (Sat.)  a kind  of  earthquake,  when  the 
earth  moves  directly  upwards. 

BR  A'SMOS  (Sat.)  #**•>*♦*,  fermentation. 

BRASS  (A/et.)  a factitious  metal  made  of  zinc  and  copper, 
or  copper  ore. — Brass  colour , a colour  prepared  by  braziers 
to  imitate  brass,  which  is  red  brass  or  bronze,  and  yellow 
or  gilt  brass. 

BRA'SSART  (Her.)  armour  for  the  elbow. 
BRASSATET.LA  {Hot.)  the  same  as  Ophioglossum. 

BRA'SSES  (Her.)  sepulchral  engravings  on  brass-plates,  let 
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into  slabs  in  the  pavements  of  the  ancient  churches,  pour- 
traying  the  effigies,  Ac.  of  illustrious  persons. 

Brasses  (Mech.)  plates  let  into  the  head*  of  spinning  wheels, 
with  holes  for  the  spindles  to  work  in. 

BRA'SSETb  (Her.)  pieces  of  armour  for  the  arms, 

BRA'SSICA  (Bot.)  m the  Greek  and  in  English 

Cabbage,  a well-known  vegetable,  much  used  by  the  an- 
cients and  the  moderns.  In  the  Unnran  system  it  is  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class  15  Tetradynamia , Order  2 Sili- 
quota. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved;  leaflets 
lanceolate. — Coa.  tetrapctalous ; petals  subovatc  ; necta- 
reous  glands  four  ovatu. — Stam.  filaments  six,  subolutej 
anthers  erect. — Purr,  germ  columnar  ; style  short ; stigma 
capitate. — Per.  silique  long;  partition  with  a prominent 
columnar  top ; valves  shorter  than  the  partition. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the — Brassica  oleracea , 
Common  Cabbage. — Brassica  napus,  Sap  us  syfvestris , 
•eu  Bunins,  Wild  Cabbage,  Rape,  or  Naveu. — Brassica 
napus  saliva,  Coleseed. — Brassica  rapa , Rapa  rotunda , 
Rapum  majus,  scu  Rapa  nanus,  Tumep,  Ac.  Ac. 

BRA'SSICOLRT  (Alan,)  or  brachicourt , an  epithet  for  a 
horse  whose  legs  ore  naturally  bent  archwise,  in  distinction 
from  the  bow-legged  horse,  who  is  made  so  by  labour. 

BR ASSIDE'LICA  art  (Med.)  a mode  of  cure  by  applying 
the  herb  brassadella. 

BRATHYS  (Bot.)  $t*i t*.or  a shrub  of  a habit  between 

the  heath  and  the  juniper : it  ia  so  called  from  slow, 

because  it  is  of  slow  growth.  According  to  Pliny  it  vras 
the  name  for  the  herb  Savinc.  Dioscor.  1. 1,  c.  10* ; PI  in. 
1.24,  c.  11. 

Brathvs,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  13 
Polyandria , Order  5 Pentagynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  fivc-lcaved. — Con. 
petals  five.—  Stam. filaments  many;  anthers  turin. — Pist. 
germ  superior ; styles  five  ; stigmas  capitate. — Per,  cap- 
sule ovate ; seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  all  shrubs. 

BRATJLE  (Mus.)  an  old  French  dance  performed  in  a circle. 

BRAURO'NIA  (Ant.)  fifutfsmm,  an  Athenian  festival  cele- 
brated every  five  years  in  honour  of  Diana,  who  was  sur- 
n amed  Brauronia.  Aristoph.  Iren.  / Poll.  Ottom.  1.  8,  c.  9 ; 
Hesychius. 

BRAvU'RA  (A/ns.)  Italian  for  a song  of  spirit,  os  also  for 
the  execution  of  the  performer. 

BRAWN  ( Anat .)  the  muscular  or  fleshy  part  of  the  body, 
particularly  that  of  the  boar. 

BRAY  (Falcon.)  a pannel  or  piece  of  leather  fclit  to  bind  up 
the  legs  of  a hawk. 

Bray  false  (Fort.)  a false  trench  to  hide  a real  one. 

BRA'YER  (Print.)  a round  wooden  rubber  used  in  the  ink- 
block  to  bray  or  rub  ink. 

BRA'ZIER  (Com.)  a maker  or  seller  of  bras*  ware. 

BRA'ZING  (Mech.)  the  soldering  or  joining  two  pieces  of 
iron  by  means  of  thin  plates  of  brass  melted  between  the 
two  pieces  to  be  joined. 

BREACH  (Fort.)  a ^ap  made  in  the  works  of  a town  by  the 
besiegers.  A practicable  breach  is  an  opening  made  in  a 
wall  by  which  soldiers  may  enter.  11  To  repair  a Breach,” 
to  stop  or  fill  up  the  gap  with  gabions,  fascines,  Ac.  so  as 
to  prevent  the  assault.  “ To  fortify  a Breach,**  to  rentier 
it  inaccessible  by  cheveux  de  frizes,  crowsfeet,  Ac. 
“ To  make  a lodgement  in  the  Breach  ” is  said  of  the  be- 
siegers who  secure  themselves  in  the  breach  ufter  the  be- 
sieged have  been  driven  out.  M To  clear  the  Breach,*'  to 
remove  the  rubbish,  Ac.  from  the  Breach. 

Breach  of  close  ( Fan ) is  a sort  of  trespass  by  entering  on 
another  man’s  ground  without  lawful  authority. — Breach 
of  covenant , the  not  performing  any  covenant,  Ac. — Breach 
of  duty , the  not  executing  any  office,  & c.— Breach  of peace , 
2 m 2 
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offence*  against  the  public  peace. — Breach  of  pound,  break- 
ing any  place  where  cattle  are  distrained* — Breach  of 
prison,  an  escape  by  breaking  out  of  prison. 

BREAD  {Med.)  vide  Artos, 

BRE' AD-FRUIT-TREE  {Boi.)  the  Artocarpus  of  Linmcus, 
a tree  growing  in  Otahcite,  so  called  because  the  fruit, 
which  is  milky  and  juicy,  supplies  the  place  of  bread  to  the 
inhabitants.  This  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  forty  feet. 
— Bread-nut-tree,  the  Brosimum  of  Linmeus. 

Bread  {Lavo)  or  assize  of  bread,  beer,  and  ale.  [vide  Assize] 
— Bread  of  treat,  a name  in  the  statute  51  Hen.  3.  of  assize 
of  bread  and  ale  for  the  household  bread,  ns  it  i*  now  called  jl 
in  distinction  from  the  isaslel , or  white  bread,  and  the  cockct , | 
or  w beaten  bread. 

Brp.a'd  room  (Afar.)  that  part  of  the  hold  in  a ship  destined  1 
to  receive  the  bread  and  biscuit. 

Brpad  turnip  (Med.)  the  expressed  juice  of  turnips  mixed  j] 
with  meal. — Bread-jelly,  bread  boiled  to  a jelly. 

BREAK  (A rehit.)  the  projection  in  the  front  of  a building  ] 
carried  up  more  than  one  story. 

Break  ( Agrie .)  a land  ploughed  the  first  year  after  it  had  tj 
lain  fallow  in  sheep-walks. 

Break  of  a deck  {Mar.)  that  part  where  the  descent  to  the  h 
next  deck  below  it  commences. — Break-mater , l.The  hull 
of  a vessel  sunk  at  the  entrance  of  a harbour  to  break  the 
force  of  the  water.  2.  A small  buoy  fastened  to  a large 
one,  to  show  where  the  latter  always  is. 

Break  (Print.)  the  short  line  which  ends  a paragraph. 
2.  The  piece  of  metal  contiguous  to  the  shank  of  the 
letter,  so  called  because  it  is  always  broken  off. 

to  Break  in  ( Carpent .)  to  cut  or  break  a hole  in  brickwork  . 
w ith  a ripping  chisscl  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  timber. 

BR E'A K -JOINT  (A/a*on.)  a term  tor  that  part  of  brickwork  | 
which  consists  in  laying  a third  stone  over  two  others  that  , 
arc  contiguous,  for  the  purpose  of  binding  them  the  closer 
together. 

to  Break  (Com.)  to  become  bankrupt. 

to  Break  off  (Mil.)  a term  in  the  military  movements  of  I 
the  cavalry  for  diminishing  the  front,  and  also  for  wheeling 
from  the  line,  as  “ Break  rdf  to  the  left,”  i.  e.  wheel  to  the  ! 
left. 

To  Break  ground  (Fort.)  to  open  the  trenches,  or  begin  the  ! 
works  for  a siege. 

to  Break  (Mar.)  is  used  in  several  sea  phrases,  as  “ To 
break  ground/'  i.  e.  to  weigh  an  anchor,  and  quit  a place,  j 
14  To  break  bulk/*  to  commence  unloading  a ship.  44  7b  j 
break  up/*  to  rip  off  the  planks  of  a ship,  and  take  her  to  i 
pieces,  when  old  and  unserviceable.  44  7b  break  sheer,”  is 
said  of  a ship  which  is  driven  by  the  force  of  the  winds 
out  of  the  position  in  which  she  might  keep  clear  of  her 
anchors. 

to  Break  a horse  (Man  ) in  trotting,  is  to  make  him  light 
upon  the  hand  by  trotting ; to  break  him  for  hunting,  is  to 
supple  him,  and  make  him  take  the  habit  of  running. 

to  Break  a deer  (Cook.)  to  cut  up  venison. 

BRE' AKERS  (Mar.)  billows  breaking  over  rocks  that  lie 
under  water. 

BREAKING  in  (A/an.)  the  discipline  of  first  training  a colt 
to  be  useful. 

Breaking  of  arrestment  (Late)  an  action  in  the  Scotch  court, 
wherein  it  is  narrated,  that  though  urrestment  was  laid  on, 
payment  nevertheless  was  not  made  ; the  pursuer  therefore 
concludes  that  the  breaker  should  refund  him,  and  besides 
should  be  punished  according  to  law. 

Breaking  rff  ( Mech .)  breaking  the  break  from  the  shank  of 
a printing-type. 

BREAM  (Ich.)  the  Cyprinus  brama  of  Linmeus,  a fish  of 
the  rarp  kind  that  grows  fast,  and  has  a broad  body. — Sea 
bream,  otherw  ise  called  Red  Gilt  Head,  the  Spams  pagrui 
of  Linnaeus,  a fish  of  a red  colour,  with  the  iris  silvery. 
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BREA'MING  (Mar.)  burning  off  the  filth  of  grass,  sea-weed, 
&c.  from  a ship’s  bottom. 

BREA'ST  (Anal.)  the  anterior  part  of  the  Thorax,  the 
Sternum. — Breast-bone,  the  Sternum,  [vide  Anatomy] 
— Breast,  or  Breasts,  vide  Mammec. 

BREA'STFAST  (Afar.)  the  large  rope  employed  to  confine 
a ship  sideways  to  a. wharf  or  quay. — Breast  hooks,  thick 
pieces  of  incurvaied  timber,  serving  to  strengthen  the  fore- 
part of  the  ship.— Breast  caskets,  the  longest  and  biggest 
caskets.— Breast -rail,  the  upper  rail  of  the  breast- work.— 
Breast-work,  the  balu*trade  of  the  quarter-deck,  Ac. 

BREfAST-PAlN  ( Vet.)  a disease  incident  to  horses. 

BR EA'ST-PLATE  (A/an.)  a leathern  strap  running  from 
one  side  of  the  saddle,  across  the  horses  breast,  to  the 
other,  to  keep  it  in  its  place. — Breast  of  a saddle,  that  part 
where  the  arch  or  upper  part  of  the  bow  ends. 

Breast-plate  (Mil ) a piece  of  defensive  armour  worn  on 
the  breast. 

BRE  A'ST-PLOUG  H (Agrie.)  a sort  of  plough  which  is  driven 
by  the  breast,  and  is  used  in  parting  turf  for  denshcring 
the  land,  [vide  Agriculture] 

BREA'ST-WORK  (Fort.)  works  thrown  up  as  high  os  the 
breast  of  the  besieged,  or  those  who  are  defending  them- 
selves. 

BRE'CCA  (ArchtroL)  a breach  from  the  want  of  repair. 

BRE'CCIA  ( Min.)  Pudding-stone,  a sort  of  aggregate  earths, 
consisting  of  fragments  of  stone*  conglutinatcd. 

BRE'DWITE  (Archcrol.)  a fine,  or  penalty,  imposed  for  de- 
faults in  the  assize  of  bread. 

BREE'CH  (Mar.)  the  angle  of  knee-timber  in  a ship,  the 
inside  of  which  is  called  the  throat. 

Breech  of  a gun  (Gann.)  the  binder  part  from  the  casca- 
bel  to  the  bore. 

BRE'ECHING  (Agric.)  the  hard  and  clotted  wool  cut  from 
the  sheep;  also  long  white  hair*  in  wool  as  stiff  as  badger’s 
hairs. 

BKE'EDING  (Agrie.)  a method  of  improving  the  race  of 
different  animals  by  crossing  or  mingling  one  species  or 
variety  with  another. 

BRB'EZE  (Afar.)  a shifting  wind  that  blows  from  sea  and 
land  alternately. 

Breeze  (Fnt.)  or  sea-breeze,  the  Oestrus  of  Limurus,  another 
name  for  the  Gadfly. 

BRE'GMA  ( Anat .)  fifty?***  the  middle  and  forepart 

of  the  head.  Hippoc.  de  Vul.  Cap.;  Ctrl.  Aurelian.  de 
tard  Pass.  1. 1 , c.  4- ; Eustath.  in  Horn.  II.  1.  3 ; Hesychius. 

BRE'IION  (Lens)  an  Irish  judge. 

BRE'ISMA  (Archaol.)  a weather  sheep. 

BKE'LISIS  (AVj/,)  the  caranna,  a sort  of  gum. 

BRENA'GRIUM  (Archaol.)  a payment  in  bran  by  tenants 
to  their  lords. 

BRE'NT-GOOSE  (Ora.)  the  Anas  Bemicla  of  Linneeua. 
[vide  Denticle] 

BRE'NTUS  (F.nt.)  a genus  of  insects,  Order  Coleoptera. 
Generic  Character.  Antenna  moniliforra ; head  projecting 
into  a very  long  cylindrical  snout. 

Species.  The  species  are  distinguished  into  those  which 
have  the  thighs  simple,  and  those  that  have  the  thighs 
toothed. 

BUE'SSL’MMER  (Carpent.)  a binding  intcr-tie,  or  girder, 
to  different  parts  of  a house. 

BRE'ST  (Archil.)  another  name  for  the  torus. 

BRETE'SSE  (Her.)  a charge  which  is  embattled  on  both 
sides  equal  to  each  other. 

BRETO'fSE  (Law)  or  bretoyse,  the  law  of  the  Marche*  of 
Wales  in  use  among  the  ancient  Britons. 

BREVE'  (Law)  a writ  so  called  for  its  brevity,  directed  to 
the  Chancellor  and  Judges,  by  which  a man  is  summoned 
or  attached  to  answer  an  action,  Ac.  Bract.  1.51;  Tract. 5, 
c.  17.— Breve  perquirere , to  purchase  a writ  or  licence  of 
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trial  in  the  king’s  court  by  the  plaintiff. — Breve  de  recto , a 
writ  of  right  or  licence  for  a person  ejected  out  of  an 
estate  to  sue  for  the  possession  of  it. 

Breve  (Mum.)  a note  of  the  third  degree  of  length,  marked 
thus  pit  it  was  formerly  marked  as  a square  figure. — 
Imperfect  breve , is  one  that  has  no  dot  after  it,  which  is  equal 
to  one  quarter  of  a large  breve,  or  to  two  semibreves. — 
Perfect  breve  is  dotted,  and  is  equal  to  three  semibreves. 

BRE'VET  (MU.)  a term  expressive  of  promotion  in  the 
armv,  from  the  captain  upwards,  without  additional  pay, 
until  it  reaches  to  the  rank  of  Major  •General,  who  is  now 
entitled  to  a quarterly  allowance. — Brevet -rank,  a rank  in 
the  army  higher  than  that  for  which  pay  is  received. 

B RE' VI A TESTATA  (Low)  an  ancient  term  for  a deed. 

Brevia  vo so  lAnat.)  small  venous  vessels  passing  from  the 
stomach  to  tlic  splenetic  veins. 

BREVIARY  (Ecc.)  a book  containing  the  daily  service  of 
the  Romish  Church. 

BRE'VIBUS  et  rotulis  lUcrandis  (Loti)  a writ  to  a sheriff  to 
deliver  to  his  successor  the  county  with  the  rolls,  Sec.  Beg. 
Orig.  29 5. 

BRE'VIER  (Print.)  a small  printing  letter,  so  called,  pro- 
bably, from  its  having  been  first  used  in  printing  breviaries, 
or,  still  more  probably,  from  brevis , short,  because  it  is 
comparatively  small,  [vide  Printing ] 

BRE'VIS  muse tth ts  (.In at.)  a muscle  of  the  scapula. — Brevis 
cubiti , a muscle  of  the  fore-arm. — Brevis  extensor  digit  uni 
pedis,  [vide  Extensor)  — Brexds  Flexor  Polhcis.  [vide 
Plexor) — Brevis  Peroneus.  [vide  Pc  rone  us)  Brevis 

Pronator  radii,  [vide  Pronator ] 

BRE'WERS*  Comjtany  (Her.)  the  brewers  were 
incorporated  in  1424,  in  the  6th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  Their  arms  are  “ Gules 
on  a chevron  argent  between  three  saltines  of 
garbs  or,  as  many  tuns  sable. 

BRE'WING  (iVor.)  or  n squall  brewing; 
black  tempestuous  clouds  collecting  so  as  to 
portend  a storm. 

BKEXA'NTES  (Med.)  a small  kind  of  frog,  to  the  blood 
of  which  wos  falsely  ascribed,  according  to  Galen,  the 
virtue  of  restoring  the  lost  hair.  Gal.de  San.  tuend.  1. 10. 

BRE'YNIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants  named  after  Brcynius, 
father  and  son.  Class  23,  Polygamia , Order  2,  Dioecia. 
Generic  Characters.  — Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  — Cor. 
none. — St  am.  filaments  none;  anthers  five.— Pist.  germ 
very  small ; style  cylindric ; stigma  blunt. — Per.  berry 
dry ; seeds  two. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  Breynia  distich  a , native  of 
New  Caledonia  and  the  Isle  of  Tamia. 

BRI' AH  (Bot.)  Wild  or  Common  Briar,  the  Rosa  canina  of 
Linmcua. 

BRI'BEIIY  (Low)  when  ony  person  in  a judicial  place  takes 
any  fee,  gift,  reword,  or  brocage,  for  doing  his  office,  or  by 
colour  of  his  office,  except  of  the  king  only.  3 Inst.  145. 

BRIBO'UR  (Archaol.)  a pilferer. 

BRPCK  (5/<xA.)  an  artificial  kind  of  stone  composed  of  clay, 
coal-ashcs,  or  sand,  Ac.  dried  by  the  sun,  and  hardened  by 
fire.  Bricks  are  made  in  a mould,  arc  dried  in  a framework 
called  Hacks , and  burnt  in  heaps,  called  Clomps,  whence  the 
burning  itself  is  also  called  a Clamp.  Bricks  differ  ac- 
cording to  their  quality. — Marls  arc  prepared  and  tem- 
pered with  the  greatest  care;  the  finest  of  which  are  called 
firsts,  which  are  chosen  for  archways,  Ac.  The  next  best 
are  called  seconds. — Stocks  are  a sort  of  brick  next  in 
quality  to  the  seconds  of  marls.  The  grey  Stocks  are  made 
of  the  purest  earth : the  red  Stocks  are  so  called  from  the 
colour  of  the  earth  of  which  they  are  made.  The  finest 
sort  of  Stocks  are  called  red  Rubbers. 

Bricks  are  likewise  distinguished  according  to  their  figure, 
as—  Compass  Bricks,  which  are  of  a circular  form.  Con- 
cave or  hollo tu  Bricks , which  are  fiat  on  one  side  and 
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hollowed  on  the  other. — Feather-edged  Bricks , that  art 
thinner  on  one  edge  than  the  other;  also  according  to 
their  use,  as  Coping  Bricks,  used  for  the  coping  of  walls. 
— Pricks,  for  the  indented  work  under  the 
caping  of  walls.  — Dutch  or  Flemish  Bricks  used  in 
paving  yards.  Sec. 

Brick  (CAem.)  was  formerly  distinguished  by  ^ 
this  character,  rXXXXl 

BRI'CK-KILN  (Mech.)  a place  in  which  bricks  arc  burnt. 

BRl'CKL AYERS’  Company  (Her.)  was  not 
incorporated  before  1586.  The  Bricklayers* 

arms  are  as  in  the  annexed  figure.  “ Azure  

a chevron,  or  between  a fleur  de  Lys,  argent  1/ 
enters  two  brick-axes  in  chief,  and  a bundle  * * 
of  lathes  in  base,  or.” 

BRICO'LI.E  (Archtcol.)  an  engine  for  beating 
down  walls. 

Bricoli.k  (Sport.)  or  bricoil,  the  rebound  of  a tennis-ball 
after  a side  stroke. 

BRI'CUMUM  (Bot.)  a name  for  Artemisia. 

BRI'DEMEN  (Cm*.)  and  bridemaids , young  men  and  maid- 
ens attending  the  bride  on  their  wedding-day. 

BRIDE-STAKE  ( Archaol .)  probably  a post  set  up  to  dance 
round  like  a may -pole. 

BRIDGE  (Anhit.)  a structure  raised  over  rivers,  Ac.  com- 
monly formed  of  some  durable  materials,  as  wood,  stone, 
or  iron.  The  principal  part*  belonging  to  a bridge  are  as 
follow,  namely,  the  cofferdam,  or  batterdeau , a case  of 
piling  without  a bottom  fixed  in  the  river  water-tight,  or 
nearly  so,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  bottom  dry.— 
caisson,  a flat-bottomed  boat,  in  which  a pier  is  built ; the 
bottom  of  which  afterwards  serves  as  a foundation  for  tho 


pier. — Abutments,  the  extremities  of  the  bridge  which  join 
to  or  abut  upon  tho  land. — Piers,  the  walls  Duilt  for  the 
support  of  the  arches. — Arches,  the  circular  openings  which 
have  different  names  for  their  different  parts  and  figure. 
[vide^rcAl — Impost,  that  part  of  the  pier  on  which  the  feet 
of  the  arches  stand.— Piles,  stakes  or  posts  shod  with 
iron,  and  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river  to  serve  as  a 
foundation,  or  to  protect  the  piers. — Stilts , a set  of  piles 
driven  into  the  space  intended  for  the  pier,  whose  tops 
being  sawed  off  level  above  low-water  mark,  the  pier  is 
then  raised  upon  them. — Jettee,  the  border  made  round  the 
stilts  under  the  pier. — Starlings,  a kind  of  case  made  about 
a pier  of  stilts  and  jcttces,  Ac. — Pile-driver , an  engine  for 
driving  down  the  piles,  [vide  PI.  29,  fig.  5]  — Parapet , 
the  breast-wall  made  on  the  top  of  the  bridge  to  prevent 
the  passengers  from  lulling  over.  — Banquet , the  raised 
footpath  at  the  sides  of  the  bridge  next  the  parapet. 
Bridges  arc  of  different  kinds,  according  to  tneir  materials, 
construction,  or  use,  namely — IVooden  bridges,  stone , or 
iron  bridges,  according  as  tney  are  made  of  wood,  stone, 
or  iron. — Ruth  bridges,  those  which  arc  made  of  rushes 
bound  fast  together,  over  which  plunks  arc  laid  for  pass- 
ing over  marshy  places.  They  are  med  by  soldiers  on 
their  march. — Pendant  or  hanging  bridges,  those  which 
are  not  supported  by  posts,  pillars,  or  hutments,  but 
hang  in  the  air  sustained  only  ut  the  two  ends. — Draw 
bridge , that  w hich  is  fastened  with  hinges  ut  one  end,  so 
that  the  other  may  be  drawn  up,  or  to  one  side,  so  as  to 
admit  the  passage  of  a vessel,  or  in  fortifications  to  pre- 
vent the  crossing  of  a ditch.—  Flying  bridge , one  com- 
posed of  (wo  smaller  bridges,  so  constructed  one  over 
the  other,  thut  by  means  of  ropes  and  pulleys  the  upper 
one  may  be  pushed  forward  till  it  reaches  die  point  where 
it  is  to  be  fixed.  It  is  commonly  used  to  surprise  works 
or  outposts.  — Bridge  of  boats,  a number  of  common 
boats  joined  pamlk  l to  each  other  at  the  distance  of  six 
feet,  till  they  reach  across  a river.  They  arc  then  co- 
vered with  planks,  so  us  to  serve  ns  a passage  for  men 
and  horses.  This  is  mostly  used  in  military  marches.— 
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Bridge  of  communication,  a bridge  constructed  for  the  | 
purpose  of  affording  a communication  between  two  ar- 
mirs  or  forts, — Floating  bridge,  a sort  of  redoubt,  con- 
sisting of  two  boats  covered  with  planks,  and  solidly 
framed  so  as  to  bear  either  man  or  horse. — Ponton  bridges, 
those  which  are  made  of  pontons.  — Cask  or  barrel 
bridges  arc  a number  of  casks  or  barrels,  which  are  made 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  pontons. 

Bhidgk  (Mns,)  the  perpendicular  arch  in  a violin,  bass-viol, 
Ac.  which  stands  upon  the  belly,  and  setves  to  support  the 
strings ; also  the  flat  ruler  laid  over  the  jacks  of  a harpsi- 
chord, or  spinnet,  to  prevent  them  leaping  out  of  their 
sockets. 

15  hi  or.  e (Gunn.)  a name  for  the  two  pieces  of  timber  which 
go  between  the  two  transoms  of  a gun-carriage,  on  which 
Die  coins  arc  placed  for  elevating  the  piece. 

Bridge  (Her.)  a charge  in  coat  armour,  as 
in  the  annexed  figure.  *'  He  beareth  or  on 
a bridge  of  three  arches, gules  masoned  sable, 
the  streamers  transfluent  proper,  a fane  ar- 
gent, name  Trowbridge .*' 

BRIDLE  (Man.)  a contrivance  made  of  lea- 
ther straps  and  pieces  of  iron,  the  parts  of 
which  arc  os  follow,  namely,  the — Bit/,  or  snaffe,  which 
goes  into  the  horse’s  mouth.— Curb,  a chain  of  iron  made 
fast  to  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  of  the  bridle  in  a 
hole  called  the  eye,  and  running  over  the  beard  of  the 
horse — Head-stall,  the  leather  going  from  the  top  of  the 
head  to  the  rings  of  the  bitt. — Fillet , which  lies  over  the 
forehead,  and  is  usually  adorned  with  a rose. — Throat- 
band,  a leather  under  the  throat. — Heins,  the  thongs  for 
the  use  of  the  rider. — Button  and  loop,  at  the  end  of  the 
reins. — Mote- band,  a leather  going  over  the  middle  of  the 
nose. — Cavesttsn,  a false  rein. — Martingale,  a thong  of 
leather,  one  end  of  which  is.  fastened  under  tho  horse’s 
head,  and  the  other  between  his  legs,  to  make  him  hold 
his  head  well. 

The  principal  «rts  of  bridles  how  in  use  are  the  snaffe, 
the  curb,  and  the  chaff-halter , which  is  a lady's  bridle 
with  double  reins. — Bridle-hand , the  horseman’s  left 
hand ; the  right  hand  being  the  spear,  or  whip  hand. 

BRIDLE- ARM  protect  (Alii.)  a guard  used  by  the  ca- 
valry, which  consists  in  having  the  sword-liilt  above 
the  helmet,  and  the  point  downwards  in  advance  of  the 
bridle-hand. 

BRIDON  (Man.)  or  bridoon , the  snafle  and  rein  of  a military 
bridle,  which  acts  independently  of  the  bit  and  curb  at  the 

Jleasure  of  the  rider. 

IEF  (Late)  an  abridgement  of  the  client’s  case  made  out 
for  the  instruction  ot  counsel  on  a trial  at  law. — Brief 
aPEvesyuc,  a writ  to  the  bishop,  which,  in  Quare  impedit, 
shall  go  to  remove  an  incumbent. — Brief  out  of  the 
chancery,  a writ  to  a judge  to  examine  by  an  inquest 
whether  a man  be  nearest  heir. — Brief  of  distress , a writ 
out  of  chancery  against  a landlord  to  distress  his  goods, 
now  obsolete. — Brief  of  mort-ancestry,  for  entering  the 
heirs  of  all  defuncts. — Brief  or  licence,  to  make  collections 
for  repairing  churches,  losses  by  fire,  Ac. 

Brief,  Apostolical  ( Fee .)  a letter  which  the  pope  sends  to 
princes  and  magistrates  relative  to  public  affairs.  It  is  so 
called  on  account  of  its  brevity,  in  distinction  from  the 
Bull,  which  is  drawn  up  at  large,  and  with  ail  possible 
form. 

Brief  (.Viii.)  a measure  of  quantity,  which  contains  two 
strokes  down  in  beating  time,  and  as  many  up.  It  is  not 
now  often  used. 

BRIG  (Mar.)  a small  merchantman  with  two  masts. 

Bit  LG  A (Archaol.)  contention. 

BRIGADE  (Mil.)  a party  of  either  horse  or  foot,  consisting, 
in  the  first  case,  of  eight  or  ten  squadrons  ; and,  in  the 
second,  of  from  four  to  six  battalions. — Irish  Brigade , 


| were  Irish  regiments  serving  in  France,  Spain,  and  Naples. 

—Brigade  Major  is  ail  officer  appointed  by  the  brigadier 
j to  assist  him  in  the  management  of  his  brigade. — Brigade 
tf  a troop  of  horse , the  third  part  of  it. 

! to  Brigade  (MU.)  to  make  any  given  number  of  regiments 
or  battalions  act  together  for  the  purpose  of  service. 

■ BKIGADI'ER  (Mil.)  the  officer  who  commands  a brigade. 
BRIGANDI'NE  (Alii.)  a coat  of  mail,  consisting  of  many 

Gted  and  scale-like  plates,  very  pliant  and  easy  for  the 
y.  Stat.  45,  P.  Sf  M. 

Bric.andikk  (Her.)  or  Brigantine,  [vide  Habergeon'] 
BR1GANTTNE  ( Mar.)  a small  swift  tailing  vessel. 
BRPGBOTE  (Archaol.)  or  brag  bote,  the  contribution  to 
the  repair  of  bridges.  Fleta. 

BRIGHT-BAY  (Man.)  the  common  colour  of  a horse. 
BRIGl’DIANS  (£cr.)  an  order  of  Swedish  nuns,  whose 
founder  was  named  Bridget. 

BKILLA'NTE  (Man.)  an  epithet  for  a brisk  high  mettled 
stately  horse.  vt 

Bn  ill  a nte  (Mus.)  Italian  for  a brisk  lively  manner. 

, BRILL.S  (Alan.)  hairs  on  a horse's  eyelids. 

BRK'MSEY  ( Her.)  vide  Gad-fy. 

BR  I'M  STONE  ( Cheat.)  the  vulgar  name  for  sulphur. 
BRI'NDLED  (Zoo/.)  spotted  ; an  epithet  for  cows,  Ac. 
to  BRING  f Afar. ) a term  used  in  several  sea  phrases,  as 
* To  bring  by  the  lee,  to  inclioe  rapidly  to  leeward.—*  2o 
bring  to,  to  check  the  ship's  course,  to  make  her  lie  to, 
or  stationary  ; also  in  applying  a rope  to  the  capstan,  it  is 
said  * Bring  to  the  messenger.' — * To  bring  up,’  a term 
among  the  colliers  for  casting  anchor. 
to  But  kg  up  /5/ofoii.)  a chimney  foundation,  Ac.  to  raise 
it  to  any  height. 

BR  PNGLR  (Alii.)  a term  employed  in  the  recruiting  ser- 
vice, to  signify  the  person  who  produces  a man  or  a boy 
within  the  regulated  age  that  is  willing  to  enlist,  for  which 
he  is  allowed  a guinea. — Bringers  up,  a name  formerly 
used  in  the  English  army  for  the  whole  rear  rank  of  a bat- 
talion drawn  up. 

BRINGING  to  (Mar.)  checking  the  course  of  a ship  to  wait 
the  approach  of  another. 

Bringing  in  (Man.)  keeping  in  a horse's  nose  when  he 
boars. 

Bringing  up  the  rear  (MU.)  bringing  all  stragglers  to  the 
main  body. 

BRINS  d'est  (Mil.)  French  for  large  stakes  or  poles,  re- 
sembling pickets,  with  iron  at  each  end,  which  are  used  to 
cross  ditches. 

BRl'ONY  (Hot.)  vide  Bryony. 

BRISE  (CarpenU)  French  for  a beam  in  sluices,  that  is 
placed  swipe  fashion,  on  the  top  of  a large  pile. 

Brise  (Agnc.)  vide  Brize. 

Brise  (Her.)  vide  rvmpu. 

BRl'SKET  (Vet.)  that  part  of  the  breast  of  an  animal  that 
lies  nearest  the  ribs. — Brisket  of  a horse , the  forepart  of 
the  neck  at  the  shoulder  down  to  the  forelegs. 

BRl'STLE  (Bo/.)  seta,  that  sort  of  stalk  which  bears  only 
the  fructification  of  the  Musa.  It  differs  from  the  flower- 
stalk,  in  being  always  simple,  and  standing  between  the 
fruit  and  calyx. — Bristle-shaped,  setaceous,  an  epithet  for 
a leaf ; folium  setaceum,  a leaf  in  the  shape  of  a bristle, 
that  is,  shorter  than  a capillary  leaf. 

BRI'STLED  (Her.)  an  epithet  in  blazoning  for  a boar, 
having  hair  on  his  back  and  head. 

BRI'STLY  (Hot.)  setosus,  i.  e.  set  with  bristles;  an  epithet 
for  some  receptacles  that  have  bristles  between  tbe  florets. 
BRl'STOL  hot  to alert  ( Chem .)  mineral  waters  of  the  lowest 
temperature  of  any  in  England,  the  constituent  parts  of 
which  arc  carbonic  acid  gas,  lime,  magnesia,  together  with 
muriatic  and  vitriolic  acids.  They  arc  used  efficaciously 
in  pulmonary  disorders. 

BRIT A'NNICA  (Bot.)  ,-Sfir the  Humex  Brxtannica  of 
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Linnaeus,  a plant ; so  called,  according  to  Pliny,  because 
it  was  discovered  by  the  Fricxlandera  near  the  British 
Channel.  It  is  very  astringent  and  efficacious  for  ulcers 
in  the  mouth,  Stc.  Dv  tcor . I.  4,  c.  2 ; Plin.  1.  25,  c.  3. 

BRI'ZA  (Hot.)  St.  Peter’s  corn,  Spelt  Wheat,  or  Quaking 
Grass,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  3 Triandria,  Order 
2 Digynia. 

Generic  Characters,  Cal.  glume  many-flowered. — Con. 
bivalve;  nectary  two-leaved.  — St  am.  filaments  three  ; 
anthers  oblong. — PiST.  germ  roundish  : stylet  two  ; stig- 
mas plumose. — Per.  none ; seed  one. 

Species.  The  species  ore  mostly  annuals,  as — Driza  minor, 
Pan  petiolis,  Sec.  seu  Gramen  tremulum,  Stc.  small  Quak- 
ing Grass,  an  annual,  native  of  Britain. — Driza  virens, 
seu  Gramen  paniculatum , Green  Quaking-Grass. — Briza 
maxima.  Sec.  Greatest  Quaking  Grass,  Ac.  But — Briza 
medea,  Poa  petiolis.  Sec.  Gramen  tremulum,  Stc.  seu  Pha- 
laris  pralensis , Middle  or  Common  Quaking  Grass, 
Shakers,  Ladies'  Hair,  or  Bird's  Eyes,  is  a perennial. 

BRIZE  ( Agric .)  a sort  of  ground  that  1ms  lain  long  un- 
tilled. 

BRIZEVE'NT  ( Hori .)  shelters  on  the  north  side  of  melon- 
beds  where  walls  are  wanting. 

BROACH  ( Mtch.)  a spit  for  roasting  meat  upon. 

Bhoach  ( Mtix.)  a wind  instrument,  the  sounas  of  which  are 
produced  by  turning  round  a handle. 

Broach  (.Snort.)  the  start  of  the  head  of  a young  stag, 
growing  snarp  like  the  end  of  a spit. 

to  Broach  ( Husband.)  to  pierce  a cask  or  vessel  in  order 
to  draw  the  liquor. 

to  Broach  to  (Mar.)  to  incline  very  rapidly  to  windward, 
an  action  differing  but  in  degree  from  that  of  bringing  to, 

BUOAD-A'RROW  (Her.)  a charge  which  differs  from  the 
pheon  only,  by  having  the  inside  of  its  barbs  plain,  [vide 
Phcon ) 

BROAD-  AXE  (Her.)  a charge  occasionally  in  coats  of  arms. 

BROAD-SIDE  I Mar.)  1.  A discharge  of  all  the  guns  on 
one  side  of  a ship  at  a time.  2.  All  that  side  of  the  ship 
above  water  between  the  bow  and  quarter. 

Broad-side  (Print.)  a form  of  one  full  page,  printed  on 
one  side  of  a whole  sheet  of  paper. 

BROAD-SIDE-Pl'ECE  (Com.)  a gold  coin,  worth  23s.  or 
2 5s.  6rf.  G.  II. 

BROADSWORD  (MU.)  a sword  with  a broad  blade, 
chiefly  designed  for  cutting.  The  principal  guards  in  the 
broadsword  exercise  are  the — Inside  guard, which  is  formed 
by  directing  your  point  in  a line  about  six  inches  higher 
than  your  antagonist’s  left  eye. — Outside  guard  consists 
in  directing  your  point  above  your  antagonist  s right  eye. — 
Medium  guard  is  a position  between  the  inside’  and 
outside  guard.— Hanging  guard  is  that  in  which  the  hilt 
of  your  sword  is  raised  nigh  enough  to  view  your  op- 
ponent under  the  shell. — St.  George's  guard  protects  me 
head. 

BROCADE  (Com.)  a kind  of  stuff,  or  doth  of  gold,  sflver, 
or  silk,  raised  and  enriched  with  flowers.  Sec. 

BROCA'GIUM  (Archeeol.)  brokery. 

BROCCOLI  (Dot.)  a variety  of  the  Cauliflower. 

BltOCH  (Mech.)  vide  Brooch. 

BRO'CHA  (Ant.)  in  French  broche,  an  awl  or  large  packing 
needle. 

Brocha  ( Archival. ) broche,  a spit. 

Brociia  (Her.)  an  instrument  used  by  embroiderers,  and 
borne  in  the  arms  of  the  embroiderers*  company. 

BROCHF/TTE  (Coat-.)  a particular  way  of  frying  chickens. 

BROCK  I A (Arch  fro/.)  a great  can  or  pitcher. 

BROCH1TAS  ( Vet.)  bending  of  the  teeth,  which  is  a mark 
of  old  age  in  horses,  according  to  Pliny.  Varr.  de  Re 
Rust.  1.  2,  c.  7 ; Plin.  I.  1 1,  c.  38. 

BROCHOPR  (Mech.)  French  for  a smith's  shoeing-bam* 
roer. 
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BROCHUS  (Anat.)  one  having  a prominent  upper  lip. 
Castell.  Lex.  Med. 

BROCK  (Sport.)  a buck  or  hart  two  years  old. 

B ROD  ERIE'S  (Mus.)  flourishes  thrown  by  performers,  en 
passant,  into  any  composition. 

| BHO'D-HALFPENNY  ( Archaol .)  vide  Bord-halfpenny. 

BR ODIUM  (Med.)  the  liquor  in  which  some  solid  medicine 
is  preserved. 

BRO'GGER  ( Archaol .)  the  same  as  Broker.— Brogger  of 
corn,  the  same  as  Badger. 

BROKEN-BACKED  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a vessel  so 
loosened  in  her  frame  as  to  droop  at  both  ends. 

BROKEN-LETTER  (Pr»«/.)the  breaking  the  orderly  suc- 
cession iq  which  the  letter  stood  iu  a line  or  page,  ami 
mingling  them  together. 

BllOKEN-NU'MBEIl  (Arith.)  the  same  as  Fraction. 

BROKEN-RADIATION  (Catop.)  the  broken  beams  of 
light,  as  seen  through  a glass  that  is  cut  into  several  panes 
or  pieces. 

BROKEN-RAT  (Diop.)  or  ray  of  refraction,  a right  line, 
whereby  the  ray  of  incident  changes  its  direction,  or  is 
broken  in  traversing  the  second  medium. 

BKOKEN-WFND  (Vet.)  a diseased  respiration  in  horses.— 
Broken-knees,  an  injury  done  to  the  knees  of  horses. 

BUO’KEK  (Com.)  broccator,  from  broca , a breaking;  that 
is,  a broken  trader,  such  being  originally  the  only  persons 
employed  in  that  way.  A broker  is  one  who  concludes 
bargains  or  contracts  for  merchants,  Sec.  of  whom  there 
are  several  kinds,  as — Exchange  Brokers , such  os  negotiate 
in  all  matters  of  exchange  with  foreign  countries — Ship 
Brokers,  those  who  transact  business  between  the  owners 
of  vessels,  and  the  merchants  who  send  cargoes.— Insur- 
ance Brokers,  those  who  manage  the  concerns,  both  of  the 
insurers  and  the  insured. — Stock  Brokers,  those  who  buy 
and  sell  stock  for  other  persons. — Army  Brokers , those 
who  formerly  acted  between  army  agents,  and  individuals 
wishing  to  purchase,  sell,  or  exchange  commissions.— 
Paten  Brokers,  those  ivho  lend  money  upon  goods  to 
necessitous  people  at  a certain  rate  per  month. 

BRCyME-GRASS  (But.)  the  Bromus  of  Linntcus,  a sort  of 
grass  much  resembling  the  Oat,  whence  it  has  also  been 
called  Oat-Grass.  The  species  arc  mostly  aniiuuls. 

BROME'LIA  (Bo/.)  a genus  of  plants  named  after,  Olaus 
Bromel,  a Swede,  Class  6 Hexandria , Order  1 Monogynia. 
Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  three-cornered. — Cor. 
pelals  three.— Stam .f laments  six ; anthers  erect- — Pis* 
germ  inferior;  style  simple;  stigma  obtuse.— Per.  berry 
roundish. 

Species.  The  species  arc  shrubs,  and  natives  of  South 
America,  Jamaica,  Sec.  as — Bromdia  ananas,  Carduus 
BrasUianus,  SfC.  Ananas  acostte  ovatte,  seu  aculeatus,  \c. 
Anassa , *aeu  Capa-Isiakka,  Ananas,  or  Pine-Apple.— 
Bromelia  pinguin.  Ananas  Americana,  Sfc.  tea  Penguin, 
Pinguin,  or  Broad-leaved  Wild  Ananas.— Brotnclia 
Karatas,  seu  Karat  as , /fr.  Karatas.  or  Upright -leaved 
Wild  Ananas. — Bromelia  acanga,  Caraguala  Mexocotl , 
seu  Manguet,Sfc.  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Ilaii  Hist.  Plant.; 
Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

BRO'MION  (Med.)  a plaister.  Paul  JEginH.  I.  7,  c.  9. 

BROWUS  (Bot.)  fit"***,  a herb  described  by  Dioscorides 
as  very  much  like  the  ^gilops  in  its  drying  quality.  A 
decoction  of  this  plant  is  recommended  tor  worms  in 
children.  Dioscor . I.  4,  c.  140;  Plin.  \.  18,  c.  10;  Gal. 
de  SimpL  L 6;  Oribas  Med.  Coll.  1.  11 ; Act.  Tctrab.  I, 
serm.  1. 

Bromus,  Brome  Grass,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of 
plants.  Class  3 Triandria,  Order  1 Digynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  glume  many -flowered,  bivalve ; 
valve  ovate. — Coa.  bivalve;  lower  valve  obtuse ; upjtcr 
valve  lanceolate ; men  straight ; nectary  two- leaved  ; 
leaflets  ovate. — Stam  ./laments  three,  capillary  ; anthers 
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oblong.  — Pist.  germ  turbinate;  styles  two;  stigmas 
simple. — Per.  corolla  adliering ; seed  one,  oblong. 
Species.  The  species  of  this  genus  of  Grasse*  are  annuals, 
and  classed  by  the  older  botanists  under  xhe  festuca.  J. 
Bank.  Hist,  riant.;  C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ran  Hist.  Plant.; 
Linn.  Sjkc.  Plant. 

BRO'NCHANT  (Her.)  a French  term  in  blazonry  to  signify 
surmounting,  as  when  an  escutcheon  is  strewed  with  fleiirs 
de  Us,  and  then  bronchant  sur  le  tout,  i.  e.  over  them  all, 
stands  a beast,  or  any  thing  else,  which  seem*  to  cover 
them  almost  entirely. 

BRON'CHlA  (Anat.)  fipyx*  was  taken  by  Hippocrates  for 
the  Aorta ; but  the  bronchia,  or  bronchi,  are  now  the  ra- 
mifications of  the  Arteria  aspera , or  Larynx.  Hippocrat. 
de  Anatom . ; Gal.  Exeg.  Voc.  Hippocrat.;  Gorr.  DeJ.  Med . ; 
Poes.  (F.conom.  Hippocrat. 

BRO'NCHIAL  arteries  ( Anat .)  branches  of  the  Aorta  given 
off  from  the  chest. — Bronchial  Glands,  glands  situated 
about  the  Bronchia  and  Trachea. 

BRONCHOCE'LE  (Med.)  from  the  wind- 

pipe, and  a tumour ; a tumour  in  the  neck,  principally 
of  women,  called  a Derby  Neck,  because  the  people  in 
Derbyshire  are  mostly  subject  to  it.  It  is  also  frequent  in 
the  vallies  of  the  Alps,  to  which  Juvenal  alludes. 

Juv.  sat.  13,  v.  162. 

Quu  nimtrfum  miralur  in  Alpibuit 

Cels.  1.  7,  c.  1 3 ; Paul  Mginet.  I.  6,  c.  38 ; Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

BRONCHOS  (Med.)  the  suppression  of  the  voice  from  a 
catarrh. 

BRONCHOTOMY  (5w^.)  /3^^*r»wwr,  from  fhhxps*  and 
rift**,  to  cut ; an  operation  of  cutting  open  the  windpipe 
in  a membranaceous  part,  between  two  rings,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  suffocation. 

BRONCHUS  (Anat.)  the  whole  Arteria  aspera,  or 

only  the  fauces. 

DKONTE'UM  (/lnt.)  from  /Sprri,  thunder;  a ma- 

chine or  engine  used  on  the  stage  to  represent  thunder. 
Pest,  de  Verb.  Signif. 

BRONTIAS  (Miu.)  a sort  of  precious  stones  supposed  to 
fiill  with  thunder.  Plin . 1.  37,  c.  10. 

BRONZE  (Met.)  a compound  metal,  two-thirds  of  which 
consists  of  copper,  and  one- third  of  brass. 

BRONZ1TE  (Min.)  a species  of  stones  of  the  Hornblende 
family. 

BROOCH  (Mech.)  a collar  of  gold  formerly  worn  about  the 
necks  of  ladies ; also  an  ornamental  pin  used  in  the  same 
manner. 

Brooch  (Paint.)  a painting  all  in  one  colour. 

BKOO'K-LIME  (Bot.)  a sort  of  Water  Speedwell. 

BROOM  (Bot.)  a shrub;  the  Genista  and  Spartum  of  Lin- 
naeus.— African  Broom,  the  Aspalathus  grnjj/ou/es.— -But- 
cher's broom,  [vide  Butcher] 

BROO'M-LANDS  (Agric.)  lands  that  bear  broom. 

BROO'MING  (Mar.)  vide  Breaming. 

BRO'SIMUM  (Bot.)  from  esculcntus,  a genus  of 

plants,  (Mass  22  Dioecia , Order  1 Monandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal  ament  common,  globular — Con. 
none. — Stam.  Jilaments  solitary;  anthers  bi lame) lute. — 
Pi st.  germ  ovate;  style  single;  stigmas  reflex. — Per. 
berry  pedicelled ; seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Brosimum  alicas~ 
trum  et  spurium. 

BROSS/E'A  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants  named  after  Guy  de  la 
Brosse,  intendant  of  the  royal  garden  at  Paris,  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  mo- 
no  petal  ous. — Stam.  Filaments  five.— Pi  st.  gem  penta- 
coccous ; style  subulate  ; stigma  simple. — Pur.  capsule 
roundish ; seeds  very  many. 
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Species.  The  only  species  is — Brossaa  coccinea,  a shrub* 
native  of  South  America. 

BRO'SSUS  (Archeeol.)  bruised,  or  injured  with  wounds. 

BROTHEL  (Archeeol.)  or  bordcl , from  the  Italian  bordello, 
a little  house,  was  at  length  applied  to  a house  of  ill-fume, 
a blew  house,  of  which  there  were  some  licensed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI,  but  they  were  put  down  in  that  of  Henry 

BROUI'LLER  (Man.)  a French  term  for  a horse  that 
plunges,  and  is  in  disorder. 

BROW*  the  Os  Front  is,  or  Forehead. 

BROW-A'NTLER  (Sport.)  the  first  start  that  grows  on  a 
stag’s  head. 

BROW-PO'ST  (Carpent.)  an  athwart  or  cross-beam. 

BROWA'LLJA  (Hoi.)  a genus  of  plants  named  after  Brow- 
allius,  Bishop  of  Aboa,  the  defender  of  Linnscus,  Class  14 
Didynamia , Order  2 Angiospermia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  onc-leared. — Coa.  mo- 
nopetalous.— Stam.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  simple.— 
Pist.  germ  ovate ; style  filiform ; stigma  thick. — 
Per.  capsule  ovate ; seeds  numerous ; receptacle  com- 
pressed. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  and  natives  of  South 
America. 

BRO'WN-BILL  (Mil.)  the  ancient  weapon  of  the  English 
foot,  resembling  a battle-axe. 

BROWNE' A (But.)  a genus  of  plants  named  after  Patrick 
Browne,  M.  D.  and  Historian  of  Jamaica,  Clasa  16  Mono- 
delpkia , Order  4 Decandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor. 
outer  monopctalous  ; inner  fivc-petalled. — Stam.  Jda - 
meats  ten;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ  oblong;  style 
subulate  ; stigma  obtuse. — Per.  legume  oblong ; seed 
solitary. 

Species.  The  species  arc  shrubs. 

BRO'WNISTS  (Fee.)  a sect  of  independents  who  rejected 
botli  episcopacy  snd  presbyterianism. 

BROWZE  (Hart.)  or  bronze-wood,  sprouts  of  trees  that 
shoot  forth  early  in  the  spring. 

BRUCE* A (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants  named  by  Sir  Jos.  Ranks 
after  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  Class  22  Dioecia , 
Order  4 Teirandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  four-parted. — Cor. 
petals  (out. — Stau.  Jilameiits  four;  anthers  roundish. — 
Pist. ^rriws  four;  styles  subulate;  stigmas  acute.— Per. 
four ; seeds  solitary. 

Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  shrubs,  and  natives  of 
tlvc  East  Indies. 

BRUCE'NA  (Archeeol.)  briars,  or  bush-heatli. 

BRU’CHUS  (Knt.)  from  fax,*,  to  devour.  A kind  of 
locust  or  caterpillar,  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Insect  a , 
Order  Coleoptera. 

Generic  Characters.  Antenna  filiform. — Peelers  equal.— 
Lip  pointed. 

Species.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  mostly  small  insects 
inhabiting  the  Indies  and  America.  The  Bruchus  gra - 
narius  is  found  among  beans,  vetches,  &c.— Bruchus  se- 
minarius  is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  having  the  hinder 
thighs  plain.— Bruchus  Badris , of  a grey  colour,  is  found 
in  the  nuts  of  the  Palm  of  that  name. 

BRU'GBOTE  (Archaol.)  or  Bruch-bote.  [vide  Brigbote ] 

BRUILLETUS  (Archeeol.)  or  bruillus,  a copse  or  thicket. 

BRUISE-WORT  (Bot.)  or  Soap-  Wort,  a perennial,  the  Sa- 
ponaria  of  Linnmus. 

BKUMA'LIA  (Ant.)  a festival  celebrated  by  the  Romans  in 
honour  of  Bacchus  twice  a year,  i.  e.  on  the  twelfth  of  the 
calends  of  March,  and  the  eighth  of  the  calends  of  De- 
cember. Suidas  ascribes  the  institution  of  this  festival  to 
Romulus.  Tertull.  dc  Idol.  c.  14;  Auctor.  GcoponA . 1, 
C.  1 ; Gyrald.  Syntag.  Dear.  1.  8. 
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B RUNE'LL  A (Iloi,)  vide  Prunella. 

BRUNFE'LSIA  (Bo/.)  a genus  of  plants  named  by  Plunder 
after  Brunfelsius,  a monk,  physician,  and  botanist  of  Mentz, 
Class  14  Didynamiat  Order  2 Angiospermia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor. 
one-petalled. — St  am.  Jilaments  four,  von  short;  anthers 
oblong. — Pist.  germ  roundish;  style  filiform;  stigma 
thickish. — Put.  capsule  one-celled  ; seeds  very  many. 
Specie*.  Plants  of  this  tribe  arc  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the 
East  Indies. 

BRU'NIA  {Hot.)  a genus  of  plants  named  after  Cornelius 
Brun,  a traveller,  Class  .5  Pentandria , Order  1 Monogynia. 
Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  common  roundish ; 
proper  five-leaved. — Con.  petals  five. — Stam.  Jilaments 
five ; anthers  ovate  oblong. — Pist.  germ  very  small ; 

style  simple ; stigma  obtuse. — Per ; seed 

receptacle  common,  hairy. 

Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  shrubs,  and  natives  of 
./Ethiopia,  as — Brunia  lanuginosa*  t seu  Tamariscus,  &c 
— Brunia  abrotonoides,  Levis  anus  A/ricanus,  seu  Erica 
capitata , &c.  &c. 

BRU'NNERS  GLANDS  (/fnai.)  glaiwls  situated  between  the 
villous  and  cellular  coat  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

BRUNSFE'LSIA  (Bot.)  vide  BrunfeUia. 

BRUNSVY'GIA  (Bot.)  the  Amaryllis  orientulis. 

BRU'NUS  (Med.)  a sort  of  Erysypelas. 

BRU'SCUM  (Bot.)  a bunch  or  knob  in  a maple  tree. 

BRU'XUS  (Bot.)  the  Ruscus  aculeatus  of  Linnaeus. 

BRUSH  (Snort.)  the  tail  of  a fox. 

BRU'SH-W  OOD  (Bot.)  rough,  low,  and  shrubby  thickets ; 
also  the  wood  cut  from  such  places  for  fuel. 

BRUSOLES  (Cook.)  veal  and  other  meats  well  seasoned  and 
stewed  between  thin  slices  of  bacon. 

BRU'SULA  lArchecol.)  Brushwood. 

BRUT  (Mech.)  French  for  any  thing  in  the  rough  state,  as 
stones  from  the  quarry. 

BRUTA  (Zool.)  the  second  order  of  animals  of  the  Class 
Mammalia , comprehending  those  animals  which  have  no 
fore  teeth  in  either  jaw  ; feet  with  strong  hoof-like  nails, 
and  a slow  motion.  The  genera  included  in  this  order  are 
as  follow;  namely,  the-—  Rhi noceros,  Brady,  having  a hom 
in  the  middle  of  its  forehead.— Bradypus,  Sloth — Myrmc - 
cophaga,  A nt-eater. — Platypus , having  a duck-shaped  mouth. 
— Martis — Sypus,  Armadillo. — Sukotyrn,  having  a hom  on 
each  side  near  the  nose. — Elephas,  Elephant. — frichechus , 
Morse. 

BRUTE-WEIGHT  (Com.)  is  when  merchandizes  are 
weighed  with  the  coses,  &c.  in  distinction  from  the  net 
nright,  when  an  allowance  is  made  for  the  packages.  This 
distinction  is  preserved  in  the  laying  on  of  duties. 

BRUTIA  (Chem.)  the  most  resinous  kind  of  pitch. 

BRUTFNO  (Chem.)  Turpentine. 

BRUTOBON  (Med.)  a barbarous  name  for  some  Greek 
ointment.  Cos  tell.  Lex.  Med. 

BRU'TU.Y  (Bot.)  the  Cissampelos  pareira  of  Linnaeus. 

BR UX  A NE'LLI  (But.)  a Malabar  tree,  the  bark  of  which 
is  diuretic. 

BRY' A (Bo/.)  the  Amerymnum  ebenus  of  Linnaeus. 

BRYA'NTHA  (Bot.)  or  Bryanthus,  the  Andromeda  bryan- 
tha  of  Linnsus. 

BRY'GMUS  (Med.)  flfu yp**,  a grating  noise  made  by  the  I 
abashing  of  the  teeth. 

BRY'ON  (Bot.)  fipm,  a moss  growing  on  the  bark  of  trees, 
which  was  used  by  Hippocrates  as  a cataplasm,  and  was 
reckoned  very  astringent.  Hippocrat.  de  MuL  Sat.  &;c. ; 
Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.1,  c.  1 ; Dioscor.  1.1,  c.  20; 
Plin.  1.  12,  c.  23  ; Gal . de  Meth.  Med.  1.  3. — Bryon  tha - 
lassium , Sea  Moss,  [vide  Algo'] 

BRYO'NIA  (Bo/.)  a plant,  so  called  because  it  bears 

a flower  resembling  Moss.  It  is  otherwise  called 
vilis  albus,  because  its  leaves  resemble  the  vine.  This 


I plant  is  of  an  exulcerating  quality,  and  its  root  is  purga- 
tive. Dioscor.  L 4,  c.  185  ; Plin.  J.  23,  c.  1 ; Gal  de  Jac. 

I Si vi pi.  Med.  1.  6,  c.  34. 

Bryonia,  Bryony,  in  the  Linnean  system , a genus  of  plants, 
Class  21  Monoecia,  Order  10  Syngenesia. 

Generic  Characters.  For  the  male  forcer — Cal, perianth 
one-leaved.— Cor.  five* parted ; divisions  ovate. — Stam.* 
Jilaments  three,  very  short ; anthers  five.  For  the female 
f truer — Cal.  perianth  as  in  the  males.— Cor.  the  same. 
— Pist.  germ  inferior ; style  trifid  ; stigmas  emarginate. 
— Per.  berry  subglobular  ; seeds  few. 

Species.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  shrubs,  as  the — 
Bryonia  alba , lllack-berried  White  Briony .—Bryonia 
die mm,  Red-berried  White  Briony. 

BRYO'FTEKIS  (Bot.)  White  Fern  of  the  Oak. 
HRYTHION  (Med.)  a malagtua.  Paul.  JEginet.  1.  7,  c.  18. 
BRYTON  (Med.)  a kind  of  drink  made  of  barley. 
BU'BALUS  (Zool.)  (39&mAk,  a wild  ox  or  buflalo,  native  of 
Africa,  the  Bos  bubalus  of  Li  mucus.  Arist.  Hist.  Anim. 
1.  3,  c.  6 ; Plin.  1.  11,  c.  38. 

BUBASTECO'RDIUM  (Bot.)  the  Artemisia  august  [folia  of 
Linna*us. 

j BU'BBLES  (Pip-)  little  round  drops  or  vesicles  filled  with  air, 
which  rise  on  the  surface  of  any  fluid  when  it  is  agitated. 
Bubbles  (Com.)  any  cheating  projects  by  which  the  public 
are  defrauded,  as  the  South-Sea  speculation,  or  the  Stock- 
bubbles. 

BU'BO  (Med.)  from  fiv.fi*,  the  groin ; is  the  name  of  any 
tumor  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  particularly  in  the  groin 
or  axilla.  Aret.  de  Caut.  et  Sign . 1.  2,  c.  3;  Hippocrat. 
de  Satur.  Puer.;  Gal.  de  Art.  Cur.  1.  2,  c.  I ; Oribas,  1.  7, 
c.  31 ; Aet.  Tetrab . 1,  term.  2,  c.  103;  Act.  1.  2,  c.  12; 
Acinar,  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  2,  c.  12;  Gorr.  Def.  Med. ; 
Foes.  (F.conom.  Hippocrat . Buboes  are  now  distinguished 
into  mild,  malignant,  and  venereal.  Heist.  Chirur.  ].  4, 
c.  7,  8,  9. 

BU'BON  (Bot.)  contracted  from  buboniumt  a genus  of 
plants,  Class  5 Pentandria,  Order  2 Digynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  umbel  universal  of  ten  rays ; 
partial  of  fificen;  perianth  five-toothed.— Cor.  univer- 
sal uniform  ; proper  of  five  petals.— Stam.  Jilaments 
five  j anthers  simple.— Pist.  germ  ovate ; styles  two, 
setaceous. — Per.  none  ; fruit  ovate;  seeds  two,  ovate. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals  or  perennials,  as 
—Buboti  Macedonicutn , Ap'lum  Macedomcum , Daunts 
Macedonians,  seu  Pdrosclinum  Macedonicutn,  SfC.  Mace- 
donian Parsley. — Bubon  galbanum,  seu  Annum  Africa - 
nun,  SfC.  Lovage-leavcd  Bubon,  from  which  the  gum 
called  Galbanum  is  procured.  These  are  annuals  ; but 
the  Bubon  rigidum  is  a low  perennial.  J.  Bauh.  Hist. 
Plant. ; Park.  Theat.  Botan.  t Raii  Hist.  Plant. 
BUBO’NiUM  (Bo/.)  a plant,  so  called  from  its 

supposed  efficacy  in  curing  buboes.  It  is  the  same  .as 
Aster  Atticus . Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  120;  Plin.  1.  27,  c.  5. 
BUBONOCELE  (AML)  £*£****. a*,  from  /9vfi*,  the  groin,  and 
et**  a tumor;  the  Inguinal  Hernia,  or  rupture  of  thegroiu, 
caused  by  the  descent  of  the  epinloon , or  intestines;  i.  e. 
when  the  bowels  protrude  at  the  abdominal  ring.  While  the 
intestine  continues  above  the  groin  it  is  called  Bubonocele , 
but  when  it  descends  into  the  scrotum  it  is  called  Eutero- 
cclc.  Cels . 1.  7,  c.  19;  Gal.  dc  Turn.  prat.  Nat.  c.  19; 
Paul,  .f'.ginet.  L.  3,  c.  53  ; Gorr.  De/'.  Med.. 

BUBULCA  (JeA.)  a small  river  fish*  of  a silver  colour,  the 
Sarracenia  Java,  of  Linn®  us. 

BUCANEPHYLLUM  (Bot.)  the  Sarracenia  purpurea  et 
/lava  of  Linn®us. 

BUCAKDIA  (Min.)  a stone  shaped  like  the  heart  of  an  ox, 
from  £ is,  an  ox,  and  the  heart. 

BUCCA  (Anat.)  that  part  which  lies  under  the  ball 

of  the  cheek.  GoL  Comm.  2 in  Hippocrat ♦ de  Art.}  Gorr. 
Def.  Med.}  Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 
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BUCCACRA'TON  (Ant.)  flu****?*™,  a morsel  of  bread 
sopped  iu  wine,  which  served  in  former  times  for  a break-  . 
fast. 

BUCCANAL-GLA’NDS  (,4na/.)  the  small  glands  of  the 
mouth  under  the  cheek,  which  assist  in  secreting  the  saliva. 

BUCCANEE'RS  (Mar.)  a name  for  the  pirates  of  all 
uutions  who  used  to  make  war  on  the  Spaniards  in  their 
West -India  possessions. 

BUCCK’A  (Med.)  or  bucctUt r,  a Greco- Latin  word  for  a 
mouthful ; it  is  used  by  Paracelsus  for  a polypus  of  the  i 
nose.  Par.  dr  Apostem.  c.  *20. 

BUCCELATION  (AM.)  from  buerelln,  a method  of  stop- 
ping-an  haemorrhage  by  applying  pieces  of  lint  to  the  vein  | 
or  artery. 

UUCCE'LATON  (Med.)  a purging  medicine. 

Art.  Teirab.  1,  semi.  3,  c.  100;  Paul.  /Eginet.  1.  7,  c.  5. 

BUCCELLARII  (Archccol.)  the  emperor’s  guards  at  the 
court  of  Byzantium,  so  called,  as  is  supposed,  because 
they  acted  as  sutlers,  and  distributed  the  Buccellatum,  or 
catup-brend,  to  the  soldiers.  Vojnse.  in  Aurel. ; Ammian. 
Marcell.  1.  17»  c.  8;  Idac.  Chrtm.  Famil.;  Constantin.  For-  \ 
phyrtg.  vif*  ©#•*.. 

BUCCELLA'TUM  (Archived.)  Biscuit-bread  eaten  by  sol- 
diers and  sailors  [vide  Buccellarii ] 

BU’CCINA  (Ant.)  a military  instrument,  called  by  Festus 
a crooked  horn. 

BUCCINATOR  (Ant.)  a trumpeter.  Cccs.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  2, 
c.  35. 

Buccinator  (Anat.)  a muscle  of  the  check,  so  called  from  ; 
its  office  of  forcing  out  the  breath. 

BU'CCINUM  (Con.)  the  Whelk,  a genus  of  animals,  Class  j 
Vermes,  Order  Tcstacea. 

(ieneric  Character.  Animal  a limax  or  slug. — Shell  uni- 
valve, spiral. — Aperture  ovate,  ending  in  a short  canal. 
Species.  'Hie  principal  species  are  the — Buccinum  lapillus, 
the  Massy  Whelk,  which  yields  a fine  purple  aye- — , 
Buccinum  perdis,  the  shell  inflated. — Buccinum  bilinca- 
tum,  SfC. 

BUCCO  (Orrr.)  Barbct,  a genus  of  birds,  of  the  Order  Piece. 
Generic  Character.  Beak  strong,  pointed. — Nostril*  co- 
vered with  strong  bristles. — Feet  formed  for  swimming. 
Species.  The  principal  species  are  the — Bucco  dega ns,  in  j 
French  lc  beau  Tamntia , Beautiful  Barbct.  — Bucco 
Philippetuis,  in  French  le  Barbu  d gorge  Jaune,  Yellow- 
throated  Barbct. — Bucco  Africanus,  in  French  le  bourrou- 
drimt  African  Cuckoo,  or  Barbet.— Bucco  Cnyanensis, 
in  French  le  Tamntia  a fete  et  gorge  rouges,  Cayenne  or 
Black  Barbet,  Ac. 

BU'CCULA  (/(at.)  that  part  of  the  helmet  which  covered 
the  cheeks  ou  each  side.  Liv.  1.  44,  c.  34 ; Turneb.  Adv. 

I.  9,  c.  1(5. 

BUCENTAU'R  (A/flr.)  the  name  of  the  large  vessel  which 
the  Venetians  formerly  used  in  the  ceremony  of  espousing  I 
the  sea. 

BUCE’PIIALON  (7?o/.)thc  Trophis  Americana  of  Linnaeus. 

BUCEPH  ALO'PHORUS  (Bot.)  a species  of  the  Humex  of  | 
Linnaeus. 

BU'CEUAS  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Bucida. 

BU'CEKOS  (Orn.)  Horn-bill,  a genus  of  birds  of  the  Order 
Piece. 

Generic  Character.  Bill  very  large  and  furnished  with  a 
large  appendix  on  the  upper  mandible. — Eyelids  strongly 
ciliated. — Tongxie  very  snort, — Leg s short  and  strong. 
Sjuries.  The  principal  species  are  the — Buceros  rhino- 
ceros, in  French  le  Calao  rhinoceros , Rhinoceros  Bird,  or 
Rhinoceros  Hornbill. — Buceros  monoceros,  in  French  le 
Calao  unicome . Pied  Hornbill. — Buceros  bicornis,  Bifid 
Caskcd  Hornbill. — Buceros  Abytsinicus,  seu  Abba  Gumbo, 
Abyssinian  Hornbill. — Buceros  plicatus , Indian  Raven, 
or  Wreathed  Hornbill,  Sec. 

BUCHNE'RA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  (called  after  Buch- 
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ncr,  a German  botanist),  Class  14  Didynamia , Order  2 

Angiospermia . 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  — Co*. 

monopetalous. — Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  oblong. 

Pint,  germ  ovate;  style  filiform  ; stigma  obtuse  — Pr. a. 
capsule  acuminate  ; seeds  numerous ; receptacle  fastened 
to  the  middle  of  the  partition. 

Species.  The  species  ore  shrubs,  and  natives  of  America 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c. 

BUCl'OA  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria , 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con. 
none. — JStam.  f lament*  ten;  anthers  cordate.— Pi  st. 
germ  inferior;  style  filiform  ; stigma  obtuse. — Per.  berry 
dry  ovate ; seed  one. 

Spcco  *.  The  single  species  is  the  Bucida  buceros. 

BUCK  (ZjoI.)  signifies  either,  generally,  the  same  as  the 
Fallow  Deer,  the  Cervus  damn  of  Linnams;  or  it  is  the 
male  of  this  tribe,  in  distinction  from  the  Doc,  or  female. 

Buck  of  the  first  head  (Sttort.)  a buck  in  the  fifth  year,  in 
distinction  from  a Great  Buck,  i.  e.  one  in  the  sixth  year. 

Buck  (Her.)  This  animal  is  represented  in  coat 
armour  mostly  tripping;  as,  lL  lie  bearcth 
gules  three  bucks  tripping,  argent,  attired  or  ; 
by  the  name  of  Row.”  The  buck’s  head  is 
also  a bearing  in  coats  of  arms. 

Buck  (CAem.)  a lye  made  made  of  ashes  and 
the  lather  of  soap.  ~~~ 

to  Buck  (Min.)  to  pound  the  ore  on  iron  plates  to  the  con- 
sistency of  gravel. 

BU'CK-BASKET  tMech.)  a basket  in  which  foul  clothes 
used  to  he  carried. 

BUCK-BEAN  (Bot.)  a perennial,  the  Menyanthes  of  Lin- 
nicus. — Buck  thorn,  a *hrub,  the  Rhamnus  of  Linnania. 
The  principal  species  is  the  Purging  Buckthorn,  Rhamnus 
cntharticuA , w hich  grows  to  the  height  of  fourteen  feet.— 
Buck-Wheat , otherwise  called  Brank,  or  Crap,  an  annua), 
the  Polygonum  fagopyrum,  which  is  cultivated  as  excellent 
food  for  swine  und  poultry. — Bucbnast,  the  mast  of  the 
beech- tree. 

BU'CK-STALL  (Sport.)  q toil  for  taking  deer,  which,  by  the 
statute  19  H.  7,  c.  II,  is  not  to  be  kept  by  any  person 
that  hath  not  a park  of  his  own. 

BU'CKET  (Mech.)  a kind  of  pail  made  oflenther,  mid  com- 
monly used  for  carrying  water  in  quenching  fire.  Other 
sorts  are  made  of  wood,  for  drawing  water  out  of  a well. 

Buckf.t  (Her.)  the  well-bucket  is  occasionally  used  as  a 
bearing  in  coats  of  arms. 

BUCKET-ROPE  (Mar.)  a rope  fastened  to  the  bucket  for 
drawing  water  up  the  sides  of  a ship. 

BU'CKLE  (Her.)  the  buckle  was  anciently  worn  by  persons 

of  repute  and  honour,  on  their  military  belts  — . 

and  girdles ; wherefore  it  is  an  ancient  and  ^ 

honourable  bearing.  It  is  necessary,  however,  I ^ 
to  describe  the  shape  of  the  buckle,  whether 
it  be  round,  oval,  square,  Ac.  as,  “ He  beareth  J 
sable  a chevron  between  three  oval  buckles 
argent,  by  the  name  of  Mallet ." 

Buckle  of  beef  (Cook.)  a piece  cut  off  from  the  sirloin. 

BU'CKLfcR  (Ant.)  vide  Militia. 

Buckler  (Mil.)  an  ancient  piece  of  defensive  armour  made 
of  wicker-work,  and  worn  on  the  arm.  It  varied  in  shape, 
being  round,  oval,  or  square. 

BUCKLER-MU'STARD  (Bat.)  an  annual,  the  Biscutella 
of  Linmeus. 

BU'CKI.ERS  (Mae.)  two  piece*  of  wood  fitted  together  to 
stop  the  hawser-holes,  leaving  only  sufficient  space  between 
them  for  the  cable  to  pass.  They  serve  to  prevent  the 
ship  taking  in  much  water  in  a heavy  sea. 

BUUKR  AM  (Com.)  a sort  of  cloth  stiffened. 

BUCK’S  HEAD(//<r.)ftbearing  occasionally  in  coats  of  arms 
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UUCK  S-HORN  PLANTAIN  (Bot.)  w annual,  the  Plan ■ 
tago  coronopu » of  Linnseus. 

BUCK-THO'RN  (Bot.)  vide  Buck. 

BUCODICS  (Poet.)  a name  for  pastoral  poem*,  particularly 
applied  to  the  pastorals  of  Virgil. 

BUCRA’NION  (Bot.)  Snap  Dragon,  [vide  Antirrhinum.! 

BUD  (Bot.)  gemma,  that  part  of  a plant  which  contains  the 
embryo  of  the  leaves,  flowers.  Ac.  for  which  it  is  an  hyber- 
naculum , or  Winter  Receptacle  in  cold  climates.  Buds 
vary  as  to  their  being  Leafbearing,  foliaris,  as  in  Alder; 
Leaf  and  Flower  bearing,  foliaru  et  Jtorifera,  as  in  Poplar, 
Willow,  Ash,  Ac. : Leaf  and  Flower  bearing  together, 
communis,  as  in  most  flowers  ; Leaf,  and  Male  Flower 
bearing,  Ac. 

Buds,  as  to  their  foliation  or  opening,  are — Involute,  involu- ' 
ter,  when  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  turned  in,  aa  in  ; 
Hamulus  lupulut,  the  Hop.  (fig.l). — Revolute,  revoluttc , 
when  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  rolled  outwards,  as  in 
the  Willowi,  (fig.  2). — Obvolute,  when  two  simply  closed  | 
leaves  embrace  each  other,  as  in  Salvia  officinalis , Sage, 
(fig.  3) — Convolute,  convolutce , when  the  leaves  are  j 
rolled  up  spirally,  as  in  fig.  4>. — Hiding,  rquitante s,  when 
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several  leaves  lie  parallel  and  embrace  one  another, 
as  in  Syringes  vulgaris,  the  Lilac,  (fig.  5). — Conduplicate, 
canduplicata , when  the  sides  of  the  leaves  lie  parallel 
to  one  another,  as  in  Fagus  sylvatica , the  Beech,  (fig.  6). 
—Plaited,  plicatte,  when  the  leaves  urc  regularly  folded, 
as  in  Bitula  alba,  the  Birch,  (fig.  7). — Bent  down,  redi- 
nattc,  when  the  points  of  the  young  leaves  hong  down. 
— C'ircinal,  circinatte,  when  the  whole  leaf  is  rolled  up, 
as  in  the  Filices. 

As  to  their  position  they  are  simple,  aggregate,  sessile,  Ac. 

BL’DDLE  (Min.)  a frame  to  receive  the  ore  after  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  its  coarsest  parts. 

to  Buodlk  (Min.)  to  wash  and  cleanse  the  Lapis  cala - 
minarix , or  stones  in  general. 

BUDDLE’A  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  (called  after  Adam  : 
Buddie,  a botanist,)  Cla?s  'I  Tetandria , Order  1 Mono-  , 
gunia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  very  small.— Con. 
monopeialous , bell-form,  four-cleft. — Stam.  filaments  , 
four;  anthers  very  short. — Put.  germ  ovate;  style  aim-  j 
pie ; stigma  obtuse. — Pan.  capsule  ovate ; seeds  nu- 
merous. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  and  natives  of  Jamaica. 

BUDGE-BARREL  (Afar.)  a small  tin  barrel  to  hold  gun- 
powder, having  a case  or  purse  made  of  leather  covering 
the  head,  to  hinder  the  powder  from  taking  fire. 

BUDGE  BA'CHELORS  (Polity  a company  of  poor  old 
men  clothed  in  long  gowns  lined  with  lambs  fur,  who 
attend  on  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  solemnity  of  the  public 
show  on  the  first  day  that  he  enters  upon  his  office. 

BUDGET  ( Palil .)  the  statement  made  by  the  minister  in 
the  House  of  Commons  respecting  thd  finances. 

BUFF  (Mech.)  or  butTkin : 1.  A sort  of  thick  tanned  lea- 
ther, prepared  from  the  skin  of  the  Buffalo.  2.  The  skin 
of  elks  and  oxen  dressed  in  oil,  and  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  a*  that  of  the  Buffalo. 

BUTFALO  (Zool.)  a wild  ox,  the  Bos  bubalus  of  Linnaeus, 
which  is  a native  of  Africa,  but  very  abundant  in  Ame- 
rica. It  has  boms  resupinated  and  flat  on  the  foreside,  a 
tough  skin,  black  hair,  small  bead,  and  no  dewlap. 

BUFIET  (A/rcA.)  a repository,  or  sort  of  cupboard  for 
plate,  glasses,  china-ware,  Ac. 

BUTTLE  (Zool.)  the  same  as  Buffalo. 
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BUTFO  (Afiu.)  Italian  for  a singer,  or  actor,  when  he  takes 
the  humorous  part  in  comic  operas,  Ac. 

BUFFO'NIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants  called  nftcr  the  na- 
turalist Buffon,  Class  4 Tetandria , Order  2 Digynin. 
Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals four. — Stam.  f laments  four;  anthers  twin. — Pint. 
germ  ovate;  styles  two;  stigmas  simple. — Pf.it.  capsule; 
seeds  two. 

Species.  Hie  single  species,  Buffania  tenui folia  Polygonum , 
sou  Alsina  polygonoidrs , is  an  annual.  Rail  Hist.  Plant.; 
Lin . S/tec.  Plant. 

BU'FO  (Zool.)  the  Toad,  or  liana  bxifo  of  Linnseus. 

BUFONITES  (Min.)  or  Bufonius  Lapis , Toadstone,  the 
Jchthyolithus  bufoniies  of  Linnseus,  is  a sort  of  stone  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  head  of  a toad,  which  is,  how- 
ever, generally  supposed  to  be  the  grinders  of  the  sea- 
wolf. 

BUG  (Ent)  a disgusting  insect  that  infests  beds,  the  Cimcx 
lectulariux  of  Linnxus. 

BUGA'NTIA  (Med.)  Chilblains. 

BUGGERY  (Lam)  an  unnatural  offence,  which  was  for- 
merly punished  with  burning  alive,  but  is  now  felony  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy.  Rot.  Pari.  50  Ed.  1,  3.  No.  58; 
25  H 8,  c.6;  3 Inst.  58. 

BU'GLE  (Zool.)  from  bucula,  a young  heifer;  was  formerly 
the  name  of  a wild  ox. 

Bugle  (Mech.)  a sort  of  glass  bead  of  a shining  black  colour. 

Bugle  (Bot.)  a vulnerary  plant  and  a biennial,  the  Ajuga 
of  Linn.TUS. 

Bugle  (Her.)  a frequent  bearing  in  coats  of 
arms,  which,  when  it  is  provided  with  a 
mouth  and  strings,  Ac-  of  a different  tinc- 
ture, is  said  to  be  garnished  and  furnished,  as 
“ He  bcarcth  sable  a bugle-horn  garnished  and 
furnished  argent  .**  These  were  the  arms  of 
Bishop  Burnet. 

Bogle  (Mil.)  the  person  who  blows  the  bugle-horn  in  the 
British  army. 

BU'GLE-HORN  (Afitr.)  a sort  of  horn  so  called,  because 
it  was  made  of  the  horn  of  the  bugle;  it  was  also  called 
the  Hunters  Horn,  because  it  was  also  used  in  hunting. 
The  bugle  is  now  used  in  the  British  service. 

BUGLES  (Mil.)  beugles  or  bibles,  engines  used  formerly 
for  throwing  large  stones. 

BUG  LOSS  (Bot.)  vide  Buglossum  — Viper's  Bugloss,  a 
shrub,  the  Echium  of  Linnaeus. 

BUGLO'SSUM  (Bot.)  Bugloss,  a plant  so  called  from  fa, 
an  ox,  and  a tongue,  on  account  of  the  shape  and 

roughness  of  its  leaf.  It  resembles  the  Borrage  in  its 
qualities,  being  accounted  a cordial,  and  good  for  hyste- 
rical disorders.  The  roots  are  very  glutinous,  and  give  a 
strong  tincture  of  ri  d to  blue  paper.  Dioscor.  1. 4.  c.  128; 
PUm.  1.  25,  c.  8 ; Gal.  de  Siot/d.  I.  6. 

Buglossum  was  reckoned  a genus  of  plants  by  the  earlier 
botanists,  but  in  the  Linnean  System  is  classed  tinder 
the  Anchusa , Aijterugo,  Bar  a go,  Lilhospennum,  and  Ly- 
copsis.  Label  Plant,  seu  Siirp.  Hist.;  ./.  Bank.  Hist. 
Plant.;  C.  Bauh.  Pin.  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Thent.  Bot.; 
Raii  HUt.  Plant.;  Tournef.  Inst.;  Boerhaav.  Ind. 

BUGONES  (Zool.)  from  fa,  an  ox,  and  to  be  ge- 

nerated ; a name  given  by  the  ancients  to  bees,  which  were  ( 
supposed  to  be  bred  from  the  putrefaction  of  an  ox. 

BU'GULA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Ajuga. 

BUILDING  is  the  art  of  raising  buildings  according  to 
given  designs,  which  may  be  called  Practical  Architecture, 
[vide  Architecture)  Buildings  are  distinguhhed  according 
to  their  general  structure  as  follow,  namely — Regular  build- 
ing, one  whose  plan  is  square,  its  opposite  sides  equal,  anil 
disposed  with  symmetry. — Irregular  building,  that  which 
is  not  contained  within  equal  and  parallel  lines,  or  one 
whose  parts  huve  not  a just  relation  the  one  to  the  other 
2 k 2 
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in  the  elevation,-— Insulated  building,  one  which  is  not  at- 
tached to  any  other,  as  the  Monument. — Engaged  building, 
one  encompassed  having  no  front  towards  any  street,  or 
public  place,  nor  communication  but  by  a narrow  passage. 
— Interred  or  sunk  building,  the  area  of  which  is  below 
the  level  or  surface  of  the  place  on  which  it  stands,  and 
of  which  the  lowest  courses  ot  stones  are  hidden, 
buildings  as  to  their  particular  structure  and  use  are  dis- 
tinguished into  Houses,  Churches,  Theatres,  Bridges, 
Monuments,  and  the  like. 

Houses.  Houses  are  places  of  residence  which  arc  distin- 
guished, according  to  the  condition  of  the  inhabitant,  in  to 
— Palaces , which  are  royal  residences. — Castles , which 
are  fortified  residences,  formerly  occupied  by  the  nobi- 
lity.— Country  seats,  or  family  mansions,  the  residences 
ot  the  higher  classes. — Dwelling’ houses,  which  arc  oc- 
cupied by  the  middle  or  inferior  classes.  Houses  are  di- 
vided by  walls  into  distinct  rooms,  called,  according  to 
their  use,  parlour , dining-room,  chamber,  or  bed-chamber , 
tec.  The  ceiling,  or  floor,  forms  other  divisions,  called 
Jloors,  or  stories.  That  which  lies  the  lowest  is  called  the 
groundfoor , or  basement  - story ; those  which  rise  above 
it  are  called  first,  second,  third  floor,  or  story.  All  the 
rooms  taken  collectively  which  serve  for  a residence  are 
called  an  apartment , and  when  they  are  on  the  same  floor 
without  a passage  between  them,  they  are  called  a suite  of 
apartments. 

Churches.  A church  is  an  edifice  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  public  worship,  consisting  of  a nave  or  body,  two 
aisles  or  w ings,  a choir , organ-loft , Ac.  Churches  arc 
distinguished  ecclesiastically  into  cathedral,  metropolitan, 
parochial , patriarchal,  tec.;  and  as  to  their  plan,  into1 
churches  built  in  a Greet  cross , in  a Latin  cross , in  a Ro- 
tunda, Sec. 

Theatres.  A theatre  is  an  edifice  erected  for  public  ex- 
hibitions, consisting  of  a stage , scares,  orchestra,  pit , 1 
boxes,  galleries , Ac. 

Bridges.  A bridge  is  a particular  structure  raised  over  a ' 
river,  canal,  or  other  piece  of  water,  which  consists  of 
piers,  arches,  imposts,  abutments,  tec.  fvide  Bridge,  and  1 
plate  29,  fig.  5] 

Monuments.  A monument  is  any  structure  raised  by  way 
of  a memorial ; this  is  commonly  in  the  form  of  a pillar, 
or  a pilaster,  and  denominated  an  obelisk,  [vide  Ar- , 
chi  tec  lure  and  Column ] 

The  two  principal  arts  employed  in  erecting  any  building 
are  carpentry  and  masonry. 

Carpentry , and  the  tools  belonging  thereto. 

Carpentry'  comprehends  all  works  done  in  wood,  and  is 
either  house -carpentry,  that  is,  the  large  rough  work, 
or  joinery,  which  is  light,  ornamental,  and  more  artful. 
Timber , i.  c.  the  wood  employed  in  building,  is  cut  out 
of  the  tree  into  deals,  which  are  afterwards  broken 
or  cut  down  into  boards,  or  leaves,  of  different  thick- 
nesses, so  that  deals  will  always  have  one  cut  less  than  { 
there  are  leaves.  When  the  leaves  are  thinner  than  half  I 
an  inch,  the  deal  will  divide  into  five  or  more  parts, 
called  five-cut  stuff / and  in  this  manner  deals  are  distin- 
guished according  to  the  number  of  cuts,  and  the  boards! 
are  denominated  one  inch,  one  inch  and  a half,  tec. 
Boards,  as  to  their  dimensions  in  breadth  and  thick- 
ness, are  termed  scantlings.  The  workman  fits  the  wood 
for  his  use  by  planing,  grooving,  rabbet  ling,  mortising, 
and  iennanting.  [vide  Planing , Ac.]  The  making  a 
piece  of  woou  with  a straight  edge  is  called  shooting, 
and  the  edge  so  made  is  called  the  shot.  Boards  are 
joined  together  by  nails  and  pins,  or  by  the  mortise  and 
tennon,  or  by  indenting  them  together,  which  is  called 
dovetailing,  when  they  are  glued  together,  and  a piece 
of  wood  coiled  a clamp  is  nailed  across,  they  are  said  to 


be  clamped.  The  cutting  a piece  of  wood  with  a bevel, 
or  sloping  edge,  is  called  bevelling. 

When  the  spot  of  ground  is  marked  out  cm  which  a house 
is  to  be  built,  which  is  called  the  ground-plot,  the 
carpenters  make  a frame  of  the  timber- work,  which 
is  called  a carcase.  The  carcase , or  naked  flooring , 
consists  of  three  tier  of  beams.  Those  of  the  upper 
tier  are  called  bridges , or  bridging-joists,  those  of  the 
lower  the  ceiling-joists,  and  those  of  the  middle, 
which  support  the  other  two,  the  binding-joists.  An- 
other set  of  large  beams,  which  shorten  the  bearings 
of  the  others,  are  called  girders,  [pi.  29,  fig.  I,  2] 
The  carcase  rotfing  consists  also  of  three  tiers  of  tim- 
bers; the  first  tier,  which  is  inclined  to  the  pitch  of  the 
roof,  is  supported  by  other  timbers,  which  together 
make  vertical  frames  called  trusses ; the  inclined  timbers 
of  which,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  truss,  are  called  prin- 
cipal rollers  ; these  support  what  are  called  purlins,  and 
by  the  latter  are  supported  the  timbers  of  the  last  tier, 
which  are  called  bridgings.  The  principal  rafters  rest 
upon  an  horizontal  piece  of  timber  on  the  wall-head, 
called  the  raising  or  wall-plate.  Roofs  are  of  different 
forms,  the  simplest  of  which  is  the  shed-roof,  or  lean-to, 
otherwise  called  a pent-roof.  When  the  four  sides  of 
the  roof  are  formed  by  inclined  planes  it  is  said  to  be 
hijtped , and  the  inclined  ridges  springing  from  the  an- 
gles of  the  walls  are  called  the  kips.  There  are  also 
curvilineal  roofs  of  different  descriptions,  [vide  Roof,  and 
Plate  29,  fig.  3]  After  the  chimneys  are  completed  by 
the  bricklayer,  then  the  carpenter  proceeds  to  bring  up 
the  stairs  and  staircases,  to  nang  the  doors,  &c.  Stairs 
arc  either  straight,  which  ascend  in  a straight  line,  or 
they  arc  winding,  when  they  turn  round  an  upright  post, 
called  a newel,  or  a circular  well- hole.  The  steps  next 
to  the  well-hole  arc  narrower  than  the  rest,  und  are 
termed  winders,  in  distinction  from  the  fyers,  which 
continue  of  the  same  breadth.  A series,  or  number  of 
flyers  connected  together,  is  termed  a fight  of  steps. 
[vide  Stairs ] The  joiner's  works  in  the  interior  are  very 
! various,  as  in  the  casements,  sashes,  and  sash  frames  to 

1 windows,  panncls  to  doors,  boxing  of  windows,  nosings  to 

stairs,  brackets,  vcai  ascot  ting , mouldings  of  different 
kinds,  rails , balusters,  centerings  to  the  arches,  Ac.  of 
which  more  may  be  found  in  their  respective  places. 

| The  tools  used  by  carpenters  and  joiners  are  planes  of 
different  kinds  for  smoothing  wood,  [vide  Plane]  Those 
used  for  boring  holes  are,  the  stock,  with  bits  of  different 
sizes,  gimUets,  and  brad-awls,  [vide  Stock,  Ac.]  Those 
for  parting  the  wood  are  chisels  and  sew  of  different 
kinds,  [vide  Chisel  and  Saw]  Those  for  regulating  the 
form  are,  the  square  for  trying  right  angles, the  bevel  for 
oblique  angles,  which,  when  it  is  stationary,  is  called  a 
joint -hook;  the  gauge  for  reducing  a piece  of  stuff  to  a 
parallel  breadth;  the  straight  edge,  a slip  of  wood 
straightened  at  one  edge  for  making  straight  edges. 

Masonry,  and  the  tools  belonging  thereto. 

Masonry  comprehends  all  works  done  with  stones,  bricks, 
and  mortar  ; but,  in  a particular  sense,  masonry  is  con- 
||  fined  to  the  preparing  of  stones  so  as  to  tooth  or  indent 

■j  them  into  each  other,  in  distinction  from  the  bricklayer, 

who  builds  with  bricks.  The  walls  of  a building  are  raised 
by  either  of  these  artificers,  but  the  chimneys  ore  the 
particular  w ork  of  the  latter,  [vide  Wall  and  Chimney] 
Hie  materials  of  the  mason  are  stone,  marble , and  ce- 
ment ; those  of  the  bricklayer  are  bricks,  tiles,  mortar, 

| laths , nails,  and  tile-pins;  to  which  may  be  added, 

plaster  and  slates,  [vide  Stone,  Marble,  Ac.]  The  tools 
belonging  to  this  art  are,  the  trowel,  the  hammer,  the 
plumb -rule,  the  level,  the  raker,  hod,  rammer,  crow , pick - 
i | axe , banker t camber-slip , rubbing-stone,  scribe,  tcmjAct, 
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Jloat-stone,  lathing-hammer,  bast,  pant  He- strike,  sturbage  ; 
brides  which  the  plasterers  have  stopping  and  puking 
out  tool i,  straight-edges,  moulds , and  the  like. 

Explanation  of  the  Plate  (29.) 

Fig.  1 . A Floor , with  the  names  of  each  member. — 1 . The  Bres- 
sunimcr.  2.  The  Summer.  S.  Girders  framed  into  the 
summer.  4.  Spaces  between  the  joists.  5.  Joists. 
6.  Trimmers  for  the  chimney  way.  7.  Trimmers  for  the 
staircase,  or  well -hole. 

Fig.  2.  Carcase  of  a House. — A A.  The  breadth  of  the  , 
house,  cantilevers,  cornices,  and  eaves.  A B.  The  length 
of  the  raftings  and  furrings,  which  ought  to  be  three- 
fourths  the  breadth  of  the  house.  1.  Ground-plate. 
2.  Girder,  or  binding  interducc.  S.  Beam  to  the  roof, 
or  girder  to  the  garret  floor.  4.  Principal  post,  and  up- 
right brick  wall.  5.  Braces.  6.  Quarters.  7.  Inter- 
duces.  8.  Prick-post,  or  window-post.  9.  Jaumea,  or 
door-posts.  10.  King-piece,  or  joggle-piccc.  11.  Struts. 

12.  Collar-beam,  strut-beam,  wind-beam,  or  top-beam. 

13.  Door-head.  14.  Principal  rafters.  15.  Furrings  und 
shredding*.  16.  Ends  of  the  lintels  and  pieces.  17. 
Bedding,  moulding  of  the  cornice  over  the  window's,  and 
■pace  between.  18.  Knees  of  the  principal  rafters, 
which  are  to  be  of  one  piece.  19.  Purline  mortices. 

Fig.  3 . A Hip  Roof. — I.  The  wall.  2.  Lintels.  3.  Dragon- 
beam  for  the  hip  to  stand  on.  4.  Beam  on  summer, 
wherein  the  dragon-beams  arc  framed.  5.  King-piece, 
or  crown-post.  6.  Struts,  or  braces  from  the  crown-post 
to  the  hip-rafter.  7.  Hips  which  make  the  angle  equal 
to  the  breadth  of  the  house.  8.  Hips  which  make  the 
angle  ia  the  diagonal  lines  from  corner  to  corner. 

Fig.  4.  Centering  for  an  arch  of  a bridge , with  the  names  of 
the  timbers , SfC. — 1.  Timbers  which  support  the  center- 
ing. 2,  3.  Upper  and  lower  striking  plates,  cased  with 
copper.  4.  Wedge  between  striking-plates  for  lowering 
the  centre.  5.  Double  trussing  pieces,  to  confine  braces. 
6.  Apron-pieces,  to  strengthen  the  rib  of  centre.  7.  Bridg- 
ings, to  keep  them  at  equal  distances.  8.  Small  braces, 
to  confine  the  ribs  light.  9.  Iron  straps  bolted  to  truss- 
ing pieces  and  apron  pieces.  10.  Ends  of  beams  at  the 
feet  of  truss-pieces.  1 1.  Principal  braces. 

Fig.  5.  A Bridge , and  its  several  parts. — C.  the  Crown. 

B K.  Part  of  the  Ext  radon.  B L.  Part  of  the  Intrados. 
B.  The  Keystone,  or  Middle  Voussoir.  A M.  the  Span. 
A.  M.  The  Imposts.  EDFG.  the  Pier.  OB.  The 
Pitch,  or  perpendicular  height.  H I.  The  Spandrels. 

BUENDE'S  (Mil.)  French  for  the  shield  which  the  Turks 
and  Tartars  use  when  they  fight  with  sabres. 

BUfLAFO  (J/tri.) a musical  instrument  among  the  Negrocsof 
Guinea,  consisting  of  pipcsofwood  tied  with  thongs,  of  leather. 
BULA'PATHON  (tfo/.)  the  herb  Patience,  or  Great  Dock. 

BULB  (Boi.)  6o  called,  according  to  Eustathius,  be- 

cause fi+storxi  /&.*,  i.  e.  is  sent  out  of  the  ground  with 
force,  as  it  were ; an  hybemade  or  winter  receptacle  of  u 
plant,  composed  of  the  bases  of  past  leaves, and  placed  imme- 
diately upon  the  root.  Bulbs  are  distinguished  into— Scaly,  < 
sauamatus,  as  in  the  Lily. — Solid,  solidus , as  in  the  Tulip. — 
Coated,  tunica/us,  as  in  the  Onion. — Jointed,  as  in  Lathrsea , ' 


Mastyma,  AJoxa.  [vide  Botany] 

Bulb  (Mech.)  the  globulur  part  in  the  tube  of  a thermometer. 

BULB1TEROUS  {Hot.)  an  epithet  for  plants  which  arc  suc- 
ceeded by  bulbs  instead  of  seeds,  os  the  Allium , &c. 

BU'LBINA  (But.)  or  bulbine,  £•*.&»«,  a bulbous  plant  having 
leek  blades  and  a red  bulb.  Pliny  reckons  it  good  for 
freah  wounds.  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  7,  c.  13;  Ptin. 
I.  20.  c.9;  Athen.1.2. 

BU'LBINE  (/?<?/.)  the  same  as  Anthericum. 

BULBOC A'ST A N UM  (8ol.)  the  same  as  Buninm. 

BULBOCO’DIUM  (Ilot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  6 Hexan- 
dria,  OrdeT  1 Monogynia. 


Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Cor.  hexapctalous ; claws 
long ; border  erect — Stam.  filaments  six,  subulate ; a«- 
thers  incumbent.— Pi st. germ  ovate,  subulate;  style  fili- 
form ; stigmas  three.— -Per.  capsule  triangular ; seeds 
numerous. 

Species . The  single  species  is  the  Bulbocodium,  seu  Co/- 
chicum  vemum , Spring-flowering  Bulbocodium. 

Bulbocodium  is  also  the  Anthericum  verctiuum,  el  Grercum. 

BU'LBOXACH  ( Bot .)  the  Lunaria  rediviva  of  Linrucus. 

BUT- BO  US  PLANTS  (Bot.)  bulbosar , plants  growing  from 
bulbs ; the  name  of  a Class  of  plants  in  the  systems  of 
Cmsalpinus  and  Kay. — Bulbous  is  also  an  epithet  for  roots 
that  are  solid  and  round,  like  bulbs,  as  that  of  the  Turnip, 
Ranunculus  bulbosus , Ac. 

BULBS  (Hot.)  a name  formerly  given  to  the  round  spired 
beard  of  flowers. 

BU'LBUS  esculentus  (Bot.)  fayfl the  Esculent  Bulb, 
a particular  sort  so  denominated  by  the  ancients,  of  which 
nothing  certain  is  known  at  present,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Crpa  ascalonica.  Dtose.  1.  2,  c.  200  ; Cas.  de  Re 
Med.  1.  2,  c.  18  ; Plin.  1.  19,  c.  5 ; At  hen.  1. 2,  c.  22 ; Gal . 
de  Simplic.  1.  6;  Paul  . i'.ginet . I.  1,  c.  76;  Salmas,  dc  Ho- 
monym. llyl . Jatr.  c.  114. — Bulbas  vomitorius,  »k>i- 

rtu(,  u plant  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  to  be  emetic  and 
diuretic.  Dioscor.  i.  2,  c.  201 . Hul&us  vomitorius  is  called 
by  Kay  Musk-Grape- Flower,  and  in  the  Linnean  system 
Hyaciuthus  Moscari . Raii  Hist.  Plant. ; Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

BU'LGA  (Arch reel.)  a budget,  or  coat  of  mail. 

BULGE  (Afar.)  originally  written  bilge , from  the  Teutonic 
Balg , a bellow  ; a name  for  that  part  of  a ship  which  bulges 
out  at  the  floor-heads. — Bulge-way,  a large  piece,  or  large 
pieces  of  limber  bolted  together  into  one  solid  piece,  which 
is  placed  under  the  bulge  of  a ship  to  support  her  when 
launching.  The  support  for  the  bulge-ways  to  lie  ou  is 
called  the  ways. 

BULGE- WAITER-TREE  (Hot.)  the  Geojfroya  Jamaicensis 
of  Linmeus. 

BU'LGED  (Afar.)  an  epithet  for  a ship  when  she  has  struck 
olF  some  of  her  timbers  upon  a rock  or  anchor,  and  when 
she  springs  a leak. 

BULFMlA  (A/rr/.)  from  $5,  a particle  denoting  excess,  and 
Atwef,  hunger;  voracity  of  appetite  from  the  diseased  state 
of  the  stomach.  Gal.  Exeges.  Vocal.  Hip.  i Gorr.  Def. 
Med.  i Foes.  ( Econom . Hippocrat. 

Bulimia  is  ranked  by  Cullen  as  a genus  of  diseases,  under 
the  ('lass  Locales , Order  Dysorexux. 

BULIMIA  SIS  (Med.)  vide  Bulimia. 

BULFSMOS  ( Med.)  vide  Bulimia. 

BULFTHOS  (Med.)  from  £«<,  an  ox,  and  >Jk,  a stone;  a 
concretion  found  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder  of  an  ox. 

BULK  of  a ship  (Mar.)  the  whole  cargo  stowed  in  the  hold ; 
whence  “To  break  bulk,"  is  to  take  part  of  the  cargo 
out  of  the  ship’s  hold. — Bulk  Heads,  partitions  built  up  in 
several  parts  of  a ship,  between  two  decks,  cither  length- 
ways or  across,  to  form  uud  separate  the  other  apartments. 
— Bulk  head  afore,  is  the  partition  between  the  forecastle 
and  gratings  in  the  head. 

BULL  (Zoo/.)  the  male  of  Black  Cattle,  the  female  of  w hich 
is  called  the  cow:  when  the  male  is  cut  he  is  called  an  ox, 
which  is  the  first  species  of  ths  Bos,  namely,  the  Bos  taunts 
of  Linmeus. 

Bull  (Atiron.)  a constellation,  ride  Taurus. 

Bull  (Her.)  ns  a charge  in  coals  of  arms,  de- 
notes, according  to  Guillim,  valour  and  mag- 
nanimity. It  is  mostly  borne  passant,  as  44  He 
bcurcth  on  a fess  vert  a bull  passant*  argent 

- armed  or,  by  the  name  of  Aldrich,”  father  to 
Dr.  Henry  Aldrich,  canon  of  Christ  Church, 

Oxford. 

Bull  (Ecc.)  bulla,  a brief  or  mandate  issued  by  the  pope  or 
bishop  of  Rome,  which  was  so  called  from  the  bulla  or  seal 
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of  lead  or  gold  which  was  affixed  to  it.  These  bulls  arc  fre-  ' 
qucntly  mentioned  in  our  statutes ; by  one  of  which,  in  the  : 
reign  of  Henry  8,  they  were  made  void.  Math.  Par.  Ann. 
1237,  2.5  Ed.  3;  28  Hen.  8,  c.  18;  2 P.  ff  M.  c.  8 ; 1 
18  Eiiz.  c.  2. 

Bull  and  boar  (Lon?)  by  the  law  of  some  places  a parson 
may  be  obliged  to  keep  a bull  and  a boar  for  the  use  of  the  , 
parishioners,  in  consideration. 

Bull  golden  (Pol it.)  a statute  or  ordnance  made  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  IV,  in  1356,  by  which  he  regulated  the 
manner  of  electing  emperors  of  Germany. 

BULLA  (Med.)  a bubble,  or  any  vesicle  which 

arises  from  combustion,  or  other  causes. 

Bulla  (Ant.)  an  ornament  of  gold  or  silver  in  the  shape  ' 
of  a bulla,  or  bubble  of  water,  which  was  worn  about  the  I 
neck  or  breast  of  the  children  of  the  nobility  till  the  age  I 
of  fourteen. 

Propert.  1.  4,  eleg.  1,  v.  132.  J 

Me*  *bi  bulla  rudi  demata  eU  aurta  evita. 

Pert.  sat.  5,  v.  31. 
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Cun  ftrimum  pnvido  mtl«t  mAi  purpura  emit 
HuUuqur  tmeeiuttut  IdtrAtts  dauuta  pependtt. 

They  were  sometimes  presented  on  the  birth  day,  accord- 
ing to  Plautus. 

Plant.  II ud.  act  4,  seen.  4,  ▼.  127. 

I t bulla  aurfa  ttt,  pattr  ifuam  dedit  uuAi  *»uU/i  die. 

In  shape  they  were  either  round,  as  in  the  ^ J 

annexed  figure,  heart  shaped,  or  ecliptical.  I 

Ascon.  in  Cic.  I' err.  act  1,  c.  58  ; PI  in.  1.  23, 
c.  1 ; AJ.  far.  Hut.  1. 14.  c.  34;  Fesl.  de  Verb. 

Signif.  / Macrub . Saturn.  1.  1,  c.  6;  Schol. 
in  Juven.  Sat.  j Jsidor.  Orig.  1.  19,  c.  31 ; 

Pigh.  Anna!.  1.  1,  p,  41;  Augustin,  apud 
(lure.  Thes.  Antiq.  Roman,  tom.  xi.;  Span.  Miscell.  Erudit. 
Act.  sect.  9,  n.  299. 

Bulla  (Cm*  ) Dipper,  a genus  of  testaceous  animals,  Class 
IVrwfi,  Order  Testacea. 

Generic  Character.  Animal  a Liman ; shell  univalve,  con- 
volute ; aperture  oblong  ; pillar  oblique. 

Species.  Many  of  the  species  are  found  on  the  coast  of 
Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  &c.  as  the  Bulla  plumula, 
hydatis , emarginata,  &c. 

BULL  ACE  ( Bot .)  a wild  sort  of  plum,  the  Prunus  insit  ia  j 
of  Li  mucus. 

BULL  ARY  (Mech.)  a salt-house,  salt-pit,  or  place  where 
salt  is  made. 

PULLATE  (Rot.)  bnllatus , an  epithet  for  a leaf;  folium 
bulla  turn  i a leaf  having  protuberances  on  its  surface  rc-  , 
scudding  blisters. 


BULL-BEEF  (Cook.)  the  flesh  of  a bull,  which  is  the  coarsest  i 
kind  of  beef. 

BULL-COMBER  (Ent.)  a sort  of  beetle,  the  Scarabeeu*  | 
tryjdurui c of  Linmrus. 

BULL-DOG  (.Sport.)  a sort  of  dog,  of  English  breed,  with  : 
pendulous  lips,  of  u robust  body,  and  the  size  of  a wolf,  so  « 
called  from  its  property  of  attacking  the  bull ; on  which  ( 
account  it  was  Formerly  used  in  bull-baiting. — Bull-feast,  ! 
or  Bull -fight,  bd  entertainment  formerly  frequent  in  Spain  ! 
and  Portugal,  at  which  wild  bulls  are  encountered  by  men  1 
on  horseback,  armed  with  lances. 

BULLKN  (Agric.)  the  stalks  of  hemp  pitted. 

BULLEN-N AILS  (Carpent.)  a sort  of  nails  with  round  ! 
heads  and  short  shanks,  tinned  and  lacquered,  which  are 
used  in  the  hangings  of  rooms. 

BULLET  (Mil.)  a name  for  the  leaden  balls  wherewith 
ail  kinds  of  small  fire-arms  are  loaded,  [vide  Ball) 

BULL  ETI'N  ( P.olit.)  any  official  account  of  public  transactions, 
and  the  state  of  health  of  any  members  of  the  royal  family,  Ac. 

BULL-FINCH  (Orn.)  a small  bird,  the  l.oxia  vyrrhuim  of 
Linnaeus,  of  a cinereous  colour,  having  its  head  and  wings 
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black,  and  coverts  of  the  tail  white.  It  frenuents  gardens  in 
the  spring,  when  it  is  very  destructive  to  the  fruit-trees;  is 
easily  tamed  when  young,  and  may  be  taught  to  whistle 
any  tunc. 

BULL-FROG  ( Zool .)  the  Rana  catesbeiana , a remarkable 
species  of  the  frog  in  North  America;  so  called  because  its 
voice  resembles  the  distant  lowing  of  an  ox. 

BLLL-HEAD  (Ich.)  a sort  of  fish,  the  Coitus  of  Linnaeus, 
having  its  head  much  broader  than  its  body.  It  is  without 
teeth,  but  the  edges  of  its  mouth  arc  rough  like  a file.—* 

Bull  Trout,  the  Salmo  trulta  of  Linnaeus,  a sort  of  salmon 
which  seldom  exceeds  two  feet  in  length.  This  fish  in- 
habits Europe;  and,  like  the  rest  of  its  tribe,  ascends 
rivers  periodically. 

BULLIME'NTA  (Chem.)  chemical  vessels  such  as  they  ap- 
pear after  scouring,  that  is,  with  glittering  brightness. 

BU'LLIMOXY  (Husband.)  a mixture  of  several  sorts  of 
grain  together,  as  pens,  oats,  vetches,  Ac. 

BULLIO  salt's  ( A rt rural. ) a measure  of  salt  as  much  as  is 
made  at  one  wealing  or  boiling,  supposed  to  be  twelve 
gallons.  Mon.  AngT.  tom.  ii. 

BULLION  (Min.)  in  French  billon , unwrought  gold  or 
silver,  i.  e.  gold  or  silver  in  tile  mass  or  billet  before  it  is 
wrought  into  coin.  9 Ed.  3,  st.  2,  c.  2. 

Bullion-  of  copper  {Mil.)  was  set  as  an  ornament  on  the 
breast  plates  and  bridles  of  horses. 

BULLOCK-SERGEANT  (Mil.)  a non-commissioned 
officer  in  India,  who  has  the  care  and  supcrintendance  of 
the  bullocks  on  the  service. 

BULLOSA  Jebris  (Med.)  an  epithet  applied  to  the  vesicular 
fever,  because  the  skin  is  covered  with  little  vesicles  or 
blisters. 

BULL-RUSH  (Bot.)  the  Scirpus  laeustris  of  Linnarus. 

BULLS-E'YE  (Archer.)  a mark  in  the  shape  of  a bull's  eye, 
at  which  archers  used  to  shoot  by  way  of  exercise ; the 
centre  of  a target. 

Dulls-kyb  (A/or.)  a sort  of  small  pulley  in  the  form  of  a 
ring,  having  a hole  in  the  middle  to  admit  a rope. — Bull's 
eye  is  also  the  name  given  to  the  patent  reflectors  set  in 
to  the  posts  or  decks. 

BULLS-IIE'AD  (Her.)  the  bull's  head  is  commouly  re- 
presented in  coats  of  arms  as  couped  or  erased. 

BULLS- WORT  (Bot.)  or  Bishop ‘s  Weed,  an  umbelliferous 
plant. 

BE  LTED  (Husband.)  vide  Bolted. 

BULTEll  (Husband.)  the  bran  or  refuse  of  meal  after  it  is 
dressed. 

Bulthh  (Husband.)  vide  Bolter. 

BULWARK  (Arclucol.)  the  ancient  name  for  a bastion  or 
rampart. 

BUMA'LDA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentandria, 
Order  2 Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafod. — Coa.  fiv«- 
pctallcd. — St  AH.  filaments  five;  anthers  twin.— Pist. 
germ  superior;  styles  two;  stigmas  simple. — Pan.  a two- 
celled  cupsule. 

Species.  Trie  only  species  is  the  Bumalda  trifolia , a shrub, 
native  of  Jupan. 

BUM  BOAT  (Mar.)  a sort  of  wherry  used  in,  and  about 
harbours,  to  carry  provisions,  Ac.  for  salu  to  ships  lying  at 
a distance  from  the  shore. 

BUME'LIA  (Bed.)  dviMAiH,  the  Great  Ash,  so  called  from  the 
particle  £»»,  signifying  excess,  and  nn  ash.  Theoph.  •• 
I.  3,  c.  1 1 ; Plin.  I.  6,  c.  13;  Pint,  sympon.  8,  qiuest.  6. 

Bumelia,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants.  Class  5 
Pentandiia,  Order  1 Monogyuia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.— Con.  one- 
petalled.—  Stam.  filaments  live;  anthers  ovate. — Pist. 
genu  superior  ; style  thick  ; stigma  obtuse,— Peh.  drupe 
oval ; seed  a single  kernel. 

Sjyecies.  The  plants  of  this  tribe  arc  all  trees  or  shrubs. 
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BUMICF/LLI  ( Theol .)  a sect  of  Mahometan?,  who  deal 
much  in  sorcery* 

BU'MKIN  (Mar.)  orboomkin , a short  bow,  or  beam  of  timber, 
projecting  from  each  bow  of  a ship  to  extend  the  helm,  or 
lower  edge  of  the  foresail. — Bumkin  of  a boat,  a small  out- 
rigger  over  the  stem  usually  serving  to  extend  the  mizen. 

BUNCH  (Dot.)  vide  Raeemus. 

BUNCHED  (Hot.)  an  epithet  for  seedpods  or  roots  which 
stand  out  in  knobs. 

BUNDLE  (Com.)  a certain  quantity  of  particular  commo- 
dities. 

Bundle  (Bol.)  vide  Faseiculum. 

Bundle  pillar  (Archil.)  a sort  of  Gothic  pillar  consisting  of 
several  smaller  pillars  in  a cluster. 

BUNDLES  (Archccol.)  a sort  of  records  of  Chancery  lying 
in  the  office  of  the  Rolls. 

BUNGALOW  (Mcch.)  an  Indian  name  for  a house  with  a 
thatched  roof  such  os  is  peculiar  to  the  country. 

BUNIAS  (Hot.)  £*»««*,  a plant,  the  seed  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Dioscorides,  is  an  antidote  against  poisons.  Pioscvr. 
1.  2,  c.  136. 

Bunias,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants.  Class  15 
Tetradynamia,  Order  2 Siliyuosa , the  Ertuago  of  Tourne- 
fort. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved  — Cor. 
tetrapctolous. — St  hu.  filaments  six  : anthers  erect  bifid. 
— Pist.  germ  oblong  ; style  none;  stigma  obtuse. — Per. 
lilicle  irregular;  seeds  few. 

Species.  The  species  ore  mostlv  annuals,  as  the  Bunins 
cor  nut  a , seu  Bursa  Pa  st  oris,  Horned  Bunias. — Bunins 
tpinosa,  Brassica  spinota  seu  crambe.  Thorny  Bunias. — 
Bunias  Erucago , Myagrum,  Sinapi , seu  Eruca,  Prickly- 
podded  Bunias. — Bunias  cakile,  Cattle,  seu  Raphanus, 
Sea  Rocket.  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant. ; Ger.  Herb. ; 
Park.  Theat.i  Raii  Hist . Plant. ; Linn.  Sjsec.  Plant. 

BUNI'TES  Vinum  (Med.)  fimrst  •*»•*,  a wine  made  of  Bu- 
nium,  which  was  reckoned  good  for  disorders  in  the 
stomneh.  Pioscar.  1.  2,  c.  146  ; PI  in.  1.  20. 

BU'NIUM  (/Jo/.)  £■»*■»,  a plant  which,  according  to  the  de- 
scription of  Dioscorides,  resembled  Anethum ; but  Pliny 
speaks  of  it  os  a sort  of  Napus.  Dioscorides,  1.  4,  c.  124; 
Plin.  1.  20,  c.  4. 

Bunium,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class.? 
Pentandria , Order  2 Pigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal,  umbel  both  universal  and  partial ; 
involucre  both  universal  and  partial. — Cor.  universal 
and  proper. — Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  simple. — 
Pist.  germ  oblong;  stigmas  obtuse. — Per.  none \ fruit 
ovate ; seeds  two,  ovate. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Bunium  bulbocastanum , 
seu  Nucula  terrestris. 

BUNT  (Mar.)  in  French  fonds  des  voiles,  the  middle  part,  or 
cavity  of  the  square  sans,  as  the  main-nail,  fore-sail,  Ac. — 
Bunt-line-clUh , the  linen  that  is  sewed  up  the  sail  inthe  direc- 
tion of  the  bunt-lines  to  prevent  the  sau  from  being  chafed. 
— Bunt-lines,  in  French  cargues  fonds,  rones  fastened  to 
cringles  on  the  bottoms  of  the  square  sails  to  draw  them  , 
up  to  their  yards. 

BU'NTINE  ( Mar.)  or  Bunting,  the  thin  woollen  stuff  of  which 
the  colours,  Hags,  and  signals  of  a ship  are  usually  made. 

BUNTING  (Oin.)  a bird,  the  Emberiza  of  Linnseus,  remark- 
able for  the  shape  of  its  bill,  the  sides  of  the  upper 
mandible  forming  a sharp  angle  bending  inwards  towards 
the  lower. 

BUONO-CA'RDO  (A/*u.)  Italian  for  an  instrument  resem- 
bling a spinnet. — Buono-mano,  Italian  for  a good  band, 
implying  a free  power  of  exertion. 

BUOx  (Afar.)  a sort  of  close  cask,  or  block  of  wood, 
fastened  by  a rope  to  the  anchor  to  point  out  its  situation, 
that  the  ship  may  not  come  too  near  it  so  as  to  entangle 
her  cables  about  the  stock  or  flook.  The  dings  of  Uic 


buoy  are  the  ropes  fastened  about  it.  “ To  stream  the 
buoy*9  to  let  it  fall  from  the  ships  into  the  water  prepara- 
tory to  letting  go  the  anchor. — Buoy-rope , the  rope  which 
fastens  the  buoy  to  the  anchor.  Buoys  are  of  different 
kinds,  as — Cable-buoys,  common  casks  employed  to  buoy 
up  the  cables  in  rocky  anchorage*—  Can-burry*,  in  the 
form  of  a cone,  used  to  point  out  sand-banks,  Ac.— 
Nun-buoys,  shaped  like  the  middle  fttuAnm  df  two  cones. 
— ff ooden-buoy,  a solid  piece  of  light  timber  with  a hole 
pierced  through  the  end  tor  the  reception  of  a rope. 

BURKINA  (Med.)  vide  Bulimia. 

BU'PHAGA  (Or.)  Beef- Enter,  n genus  of  birds.  Order 
Piece,  having  the  bill  straight,  and  legs  fitted  for  walking. 
They  are  n solitary  sort  of  bird,  living  mostly  on  the  larva 
of  tfic  gad-fly,  which  they  peck  out  of  the  skins  of  oxen 
and  other  animals.  The  only  species  is  the  Buphagn 
African  us. 

BU'PHAGOS  ( Med.)  an  antidote  mentioned  by  Marcellinus. 
BUPHONIA  (Ant.)  vide  Diimlea. 

BUPHTII  A'LMU.M  ( Bot .)  gsiptmXpH,  Ox-Eye,  a plant ; so 
called  because  its  flowers  resemble  the  eye  of  an  ox.  It 
is  said  to  be  aperitive  and  vulnerary.  Diascor.  1.  3,  c.  156; 
Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.  15;  /let.  Tetrab.  1,  senn.  1 ; Paul . 
/Eginet,  I.  7,  c.  3. 

Bupthalmum,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants, 
Class  19  Sungenesia,  Order  2 Polygamic  superjiua. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common  imbricate. — Cor.  both 
compound  and  proper. — Stam.  Of  the  hermaphrodite. — 
Filaments  five  ; anther  tubular. — Pist.  Of  the  herma- 
phrodite.— Germ  ovate ; style  filiform  ; stigmas  thickish. 
Of  the female. — Germ  ancipital ; style  filiform,  Ac. 
Sjtecies.  These  plants  are  either  annuals  or  shrubs.  Of 
the  first  kind  are  th e— •Buphthalmum  rpinosum.  Aster 
lut cm,  seu  Aster  Alticus , Prickly  Ox-Eye. — Bupr/ial- 
mum  aytiaticum.  Sweet-scented  Ox-Eye,  Ac.  Of  the 
latter  kind  are  the — Buphthalmum  frute scent,  Astericus, 
Corona  Solis,  seu  Chrysanthemum , Shrubby  Ox-Eye.— 
Buphthalmum  talicifolutm,  Asteroides,  seu  Conyza,  Wil- 
low-leaved Ox-Eye. — Buphthalmum  grandifiorum,  seu 
Chrysanthemum,  Great-flowered  Qx-]iye.  — Buphthal- 
mum helianthoides , Helianthus , Silphium,  Ac.  Sun- 
flower-leaved Ox-Eye.  Cl  us.  Hist.}  Protp.  A/pin.  de 
Plant.  JCxot.  / ,/.  Bauh.  Hist.}  C.  Bauh.  Pin.}  Ger • 
Herb.;  Park.  Theat.}  Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  Tour nef '.Inst.  ; 
Boerhaav.  Ind. ; Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

BUPHTHA'LMUS  (Med.)  a diseased  enlargement  of  the  eye. 

BupiiTHALMua  (/fat.)  Houscleck. 

BUPLEURO'IDES  (Bot.)  an  evergreen,  in  the  shape  of 
the  Bupleurum. 

BUPLEU'ttUM  (Bot.)  /kiwtotf*,  from  nn  ox,  and  •>**- 
rn,  a side,  a plant ; so  called  because  it  has  large  rib-like 
filaments  on  its  leaves.  It  is  reckoned  aperitive  and  dis- 
cutient.  Nicand.  in  Ther. ; Plin.  I.  22,  e.  22. 

Bupleurum,  in  the  Linnean  system , a genus  of  plants,  Class 
5 Pentandria,  Order  2 Pigynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  umbel,  both  universal  and  par- 
tial.— Cor.  both  universal  and  proper. — Stam,  filaments 
five;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ  inferior;  styles  two 
reflected;  stigmas  very  small. — Per.  sod  eifhsit  roundish ; 
seeds  two. 

Species.  The  species  arc  annuals  or  perennials.  Of  the 
first  kind  are  the — Bupleurum  rotund  folium,  Common 
Thorough- wax.— Bujdeurum  odontites,  Narrow-leaved 
Hare’s  Ear,  Ac.  Ol  the  latter  kind  is  the—  Bupleurum 
st citatum.  Starry  Hare's  Ear.— Bupleurum  petraum,  sou 
Scdum  petrtrum.  Rock  Hare's  Max.— Bupleurum  rigid um , 
seu  Auricula  leporis,  St  iff- leaved  Have’s  Ear.  Cl  us. 
Rar.  Plant.  Hist.;  Podun.  Stirp.  Pemptad.  ; J.  Bauh.  / 
C.  Bauh.  Fin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park,  llteat,}  Raii  Hut. 
Plant. ; Toumef.  Inst. j Boerhaav.  Ind. 

BUPRE'STIS  (Eat)  £«rfiirK,  the  Bum-Cow,  an  insect;  so 
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called  from  £5,  a particle,  signifying  excess,  and  rpw-r*,  to  j 
burn;  because  ot  its  very  inflammatory  quality,  which  it  , 
haa  in  common  with  the  Cantharides.  Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  66; 
Plin.  1.  30,  c.  4 ; Gal.  Exeg.  Vocab . Hippocrat. ; O ribas. 
Med.  Coil . I.  15  ; Aet.  Tetrab . 1,  serin.  1. 

Buprestis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genua  of  insects,  Order 
Co/eoptera. 

Generic  Character . Antentur  filiform. — Feelers  four. — 
Head  partly  retracted  within  the  thorax. 

Species.  The  specie*  of  this  genus  are  remarkable  for  their 
rich  metallic  colour,  having  frequently  the  appearance  ; 
of  the  most  highly  polished  gold  or  copper,  she  larva1 
are  usually  found  in  decayed  trees  and  among  limber. 

Buprkstis  (Hot.)  a large  sort  of  herb  mentioned  by  Hesy- 
chius. 

BUR  {Min.)  a sort  of  mineral  juice,  mentioned  by  Van  ! 


Helmont. 

Bur  (Mil.)  a broad  ring  of  iron  behind  the  hand,  or  the 
place  made  for  the  hand  on  the  spears  that  were  used  by 
knights  formerly  in  tilting,  which  bur  was  brought  to  rest 
when  the  tilter  charged  his  spear. 

BUR  AC  (CVieiM.)  a general  name  for  all  kinds  of  salts. 

BU'HBOT  (leh.)  a kind  of  cod,  the  Garins  lota  of  Linnnus. 

BUKCARDI  A (Hof*)  a genus  of  plants,  called  after  Henry 
Burkhard,  a botanist  aud  physician,  Class  5 Penlandria, 
Order  5 Pentagynia . 

Generic  Character*.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Coh. 
petal*  five.-STAM.//<ifflf«fi  five;  anthers  ovate. — Pist. 
germ  three-cornered ; styles  five ; stigmas  flat.— Per. 
capsule  one-celled;  seeds  seven  or  eight. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  th e — Bu rca rdia  villosa,  seu 
Piriqueta  villosa , an  annual. 

BURCHtiTA  (ArchaiA.)  in  French  berchi , a kind  of  gun 
used  in  forests. 

BURCIFER  regis  (Law)  or  Pursebearer , the  keeper  of  the 
King’s  privy  purse.  Pat.  17,  Hen.  tt. 

BURDARE  (Archaol.)  to  jest  or  trifle.  Matth.  Par. 

BUR  DELAY  ( Bot .)  a sort  of  (Tape. 

BURDEN  (Cow.)  signifies  generally  any  weight  which  a 
man  or  horse  can  carry ; but  when  applied  to  a ship  it  sig* , 
nifies  as  much  os  can  be  stowed  into  the  hold. — Beasts  of. 
burden , those  beasts  which  are  particularly  fitted  for  carry- 
ing  burdens,  or  drawing  heavy  bodies,  as  the  horse,  ox,  Ac. 

Burden*  of  a song  ( Mu* .)  that  part  of  a song  which  is  re- 
peated at  the  end  of  every  stanza ; so  called  from  the 
French  bourdon , a drone  bass,  an  instrument  remarkable  { 
for  its  monotony. 

BURDO  ( Zool .)  a young  mule. 

BURDOCK  (Bot.)  a perennial,  the  Aretium  of  Linrueus. 

BLRDUNCULUS  (Bot.)  a herb  mentioned  by  Marcellos 
Empiricus. 

BUREATJ  (PoliL)  French  for  an  office,  or  the  place  where 
any  office  is  performed. 

BURG  (Archaol)  a walled  town  or  privileged  place. — Burg- 
bote,  from  burg , a borough,  and  bote , a compensation ; a 
tribute  or  contribution  towards  the  building,  or  repairing 
the  walls  of  a town.  Flet.  1.1,  c.  47. 

BURGAGE  (Lax r)  a tenure  by  which  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  or  boroughs  held  their  lands  or  tenements  of  the  king,  I 
or  any  other  lord  for  an  annual  rent  Glanv.  1.  7,  c.  3 ; 
Lilt.  $ 16?. 

BURG KOI  S ( Print.)  a kind  of  type  larger  than  Brevier. 

BURGESS  ( Late)  burgnrius.  1.  l'he  inhabitant  of  a walled 
town.  2.  The  magistrate  of  a corporate  town,  who  is 
also  a representative  in  Parliament. 

BU'RGH-BRECHE  (Late)  fidejussionis  viola tio , i.  e. 
breach  of  pledge : is  used  for  a fine  imposed  on  the  com- 
munity of  a town  for  a breach  of  the  peace.  Leg.  Count, 
apud  Prompt. — Burgh  Engloyes , or  Francoyes , two  parti- 
cular tenures  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  the  usages  of 
w*hich  are  that  all  the  tenements,  whereof  the  ancestor 


die*  seized,  in  Burgh  Engloyes , descend  to  the  youngest 
son,  and  of  those  in  Burgh  Francoyes  to  the  eldest,  as  in 
common  law.  1 Ed,  III.  c.  12. — Burgh-vote , vide  Burg- 
bote. — Burghmaster , vide  Burgomaster. — Burghmote , a 
court  of  a borough,  which  is  distinct  from  a Berghmote. 
[vide  Berg .] — Burgh-tvare , vide  Burgeu. 

BURGLAR  (Law)  from  burg,  a castle,  and  latro,  a thief; 
a breaker  into  houses  by  nignt. 

BURGLARY  (las)  burgs  fatroeinium,  anciently  called 
hameseken,  as  it  still  is  in  Scotland;  a breaking  in  and 
entering  the  mansion-house  of  another  in  the  night  to  the 
intent  to  commit  some  felony,  whether  the  felonious  intent 
he  executed  or  not.  There  must  be  both  a breaking  and 
nn  entering  to  complete  the  offence.  3 Inst.  64. 

BURGOMASTER  (Poiil.)  the  chief  magistrate  in  the 
towns  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  answering  to  our  mayor. 

BURGUNDY  (Husband.)  a French  wine  which  comes  from 
Burgundy. 

BURPN  (Mech.)  an  engraver’s  tool. 

BUR  IS  (Med.)  a scirrhous  hernia. 

to  BURL  (A/eea.)  To  dress  cloth  as  fullers  do;  also  to  pick  out 
the  straws  or  threads  of  cloth  which  have  not  taken  the  dye. 

BUR  LETT  A (Mus.)  a comic  species  of  musical  dance. 

BU'RLING-IRONS  (Mech.)  a sort  of  pincers  or  nippers. 

BUKMA'NNIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  called  after  John 
Burmann,  professor  of  botany,  at  Amsterdam,  Class  6 
Hexandria.  Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  — Con. 
petals  three.— St  am.  f laments  five ; anthers  two,  always 
together. — Pist.  germ  cylindric;  stule  filiform  ; stigmeu 
three.— Per.  capsule  cylindric  ; seeds  numerous. 

Species.  These  plants,  which  are  perennials,  grow  in  open 
watery  places  in  Ceylon. 

BURN*  (Surg.)  vide  Ambustum. 

BURN-BEATING  (Agric.)  a method  of  manuring  lands 
by  cutting  off  the  peat,  and  burning  it  in  heaps. 

BU'R NEC  (Chem.)  pitch. 

BURNET  (Bot.)  a pcrcnuial,  the  Poterium  of  Liniueut.— 
Burnet  saxifrage,  a perennial,  the  PimpemeUa. 

BURNETA  (Archaol.)  cloth  made  of  dyed  wood.  The 
burnet  colour,  which  must  be  dyed,  is  distinct  from  the 
bruttus,  or  brunet,  which  may  be  made  with  wool  without 
dying.  These  are  called  medleys  or  russets. 

BURNING  (Phy.)  the  solution  of  continuity,  produced  by 
the  action  of  heat  on  bodies. 

Burning  (Med.)  or  brcnntng,  an  infectious  disease,  got  by 
impure  commerce. 

Burning  in  the  hand  (Lato)  a mode  of  punishment,  other- 
wise called  branding. — Burning  of  houses,  Ac.  vide  Arson. 

Burning-glass  (Mech.)  a convex  lens  which  transmits  the 
rays  of  light  hy  refraction  towards  a common  centre  called 
the  /bewj. — Burning  mirrors,  or  specula,  concave  reflecting 
surf  aces,  which -carry  the  rays  of  light  by  reflection  to  the 
common  centre. 

Burning  mountain  (Nat.)  the  same  as  volcano. 

Burning  Zone  (GVog.)  vide  Torrid  Zone. 

BURNT  offering  (Btld.)  an  offering  in  which  the  whole 
victim  was  consumed  by  fire. 

Burnt  Brass  (Chem.)  xLs  ustum.  was  formerly  distin-  Q 
guished  by  the  annexed  character,  [vide  JEs  imIiim]  * 

Burnt  hartshorn  (Chem.)  vide  Cornu  Ustum. — Burnt 
sponge,  [vide  Spongia  H.r/a] 

BURR  (Gunn.)  u round  iron  ring  which  serves  to  rivet  the 
end  of  the  bolt  so  as  to  form  a round  head  ; also  a broad 
iron  ring  for  a lance. 

BURR  (Mil)  a triangular  chisel  used  to  clear  the  corner  of 
mortices. 

Burr  (Sport.)  a round  knob  of  horn  next  a deer’s  head; 
also  the  lobe  or  tip  of  the  ear. 

BU'RRAS  pipe  (Mech.)  a utensil  for  keeping  corroding 

i powders,  such  as  vitriol,  precipitate,  Ac. 
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BU'RUEL  (Pol.)  a pear,  otherwise  called  the  red-butter 
war,  from  its  smooth,  delicious,  and  soft  pulp. 

BURR EL  SHOT  (Mil.)  small  bullets,  nails,  &c.  put  into  j 
cases  to  he  discharged  out  of  nrdnunce. 

BU'RUOCK  ( M a h . ) a small  wear  or  duin  where  wheels  are  j 
laid  in  a river  to  catch  fish. 

BU'RUOW  ( /.rm  ) vide  i-orough. — Bvrronv,  or  burgh,  u , 
caution,  security, 

BU'RSA  pasinru  (Hot.)  the  Bunias  cornuta  of  Linnaeus. 
Bursa  (Theat.)  a rich  covering  of  the  door  of  the  house  \ 
at  Mecca,  which  is  carried  about  at  the  solemn  processions 
of  the  Mahometans,  when  those  who  carry  it  are  made  j 
to  stop,  that  the  people  may  touch  it. 

BU'RS.E  mucostc  (Anal.)  mucous  bags  which  secrete  a 
mucous  fat  that  serves  to  lubricate  tendons,  muscles,  and 
bones,  in  order  to  render  their  motion  easy. 

BURSA’LIS  musculus  (Anai.)  the  Obturator  extemus  ct  in - 
ternus. 

BU'RSAR  (Archctol.)  the  treasurer  of  a monastery  or  college. 
BUUSARll  (Archretd.)  stipendiary  scholars  who  lived  upon 
the  burse,  or  joint  stock  of  the  college. 

BURSA'RIA  (ICnt.)  a genus  of  animals.  Class  Vermes , 
Order  Iufwtoria,  consisting  of  a very  simple  worm. 

BURSE  (Com.)  bursa,  or  basilica,  an  exchange,  or  place  of 
meeting  for  merchants. 

BUIISE'HA  [Hot.)  a genus  of  plants,  so  called  after  Joachim 
Burii.  r,  the  disciple  of  Casper  Bauhin,  Class  23  Polygamia, 
Order  ‘J  Dioccia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  — Con. 
petals  three. — Stam.  filaments  six;  anthers  ovate— Pist. 
germ  ovate;  style  short,  thick.— Per.  capsule  fleshy; 
seeds  berried,  solitary. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Purser  a gummifera  scu 
Tcrcbinthas , the  Jamaica  Birch-Tree. 

BURSE  U1 A (Pot.)  the  Verbena  lappitlacen  of  Li  mucus. 
BU'RS  HOLDERS  (Late)  vide  1 1 cad-borough. 
BUR-SELl'NUM  (Pot.)  a large  sort  of  parsley* 

BU'RTON  (J/or.)  a small  tackle  formed  by  two  blocks. 
BUSH  iAfar.)  a circular  piece  of  metal  let  into  the  sheaves 
of  such  blocks  as  have  iron  pins. 

BU'SHEL  (Com.)  an  English  dry  measure  containing  four 
peck*,  or  eight  gallons. 

BUSHELS  of  a cart  wheel  (Mech.)  certain  iron*  within  the 
nave  to  preserve  it  from  wearing. 

BUSO'NES  com  it  at  us  (Law)  a term  used  by  Bracton, 
which  is  supposed  to  signify  barons. 

BUSS  (Mar.)  bursa,  a ship  of  two  masts  used  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  in  their  herring  fisheries. 

BUST  (Sculpt.)  the  figure  or  portrait  of  a person  in  relievo, 
allowing  only  the  upper  parts  of  the  body. 
BUSTROPIIE'DON  (Gram.)  from  fiii,  an  ox,  and  sy*?*,  to 
turn  ; a term  used  by  the  (Jteeks  to  express  a manner  of 
writing,  which  began  at  the  left-hand  iu  one  line,  and  at 
the  right-hand  in  another,  in  imitation  of  the  manner  in 
which  oxen  turn  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  furrows. 
BUSTUA'RII  (Ant.)  gladiators  who  fought  about  the  bus- 
tum,  or  funeral  pile,  of  any  person  in  the  celebration  of  his 
obsequies. 

BU-STLM  (Ant.)  a funeral  pile,  on  which  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  Romans  used  to  be,  combustum,  burnt,  from  which 
it  derives  its  name.  It  was  raised  of  stones. 

Properl.  1. 1,  el.  5,  v.  75. 

Scvbris  hoc  buUum  eeJit*  ttuis. 

Cic.  dc  Leg.  1.  2,  c.  2G ; Fcst.  de  Verb.  Signif. ; Scrv.  in 

A 1.  12,  v.  201. 

BU'STARD  (Or.)  a large  bird  resembling  a turkey,  the  Otis 
of  Linmcus,  which  runs  with  great  speed,  but  flies  with 
difficulty.  The  breed  of  this  bird  is  almost  extirpated  in 
tngland- 


BUTCIIER-LIRD  (Or.)  a species  of  the  .Shrike,  the  Loans 
excubitus  of  Linnaus*  It  i#  remarkable  for  its  ferocity  to- 
wards the  little  birds  which  it  kills,  tearing  them  to  pieces, 
and  sticking  them  on  thorns 

BUTCHERS,  Company  of  (Her.)  this  frater- 
nity, although  very  ancient,  was  not  incorpo- 
rated before  the  reign  of  James  I.  Their  anus 
are,  “ Azure,  two  axes  saltirewise,  argent , 
between  three  hulls’  heads  couped,  attired,  or; 
a boar’s  head,  gules,  betwixt  two  garbs,  vert.'* 

BUTCHEIIS’-BROOM  (Dot.)  the  Jiurcus  of  Linmrus,  a 
shrub,  so  called  because  its  twigs  are  used  in  making 
besoms  for  the  use  of  butchers. 

BUT-HPNGES  (Carpent.)  those  w hich  are  employed  in  hang- 
ing doors,  &c. 

BUTHSCAllLE  (Archived.)  a mariner. 

BUTLER  (/.ate)  vide  Pot  iter. 

BUTLER  AGE  (Law)  vide  Prisage. 

BUT.MENT  (Archit.)  vide  Abutment. 

BUTNE'RIA  (Pot.)  the  same  as  the  Calycanlhus. 

BUTOMON  (Pot.)  tlie  Iris pseudacorus  of  Linmrus. 

BUTOMUS  (Pol.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  9 Enneandria, 
Order  3 Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  involucre  simple. — Cor.  petals 
six.— Stam  .filaments  nine;  anthers  bilamellate.—  Pist. 
germs  six ; stigmas  simple. — Pea.  capsules  six ; seeds 
very  many. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Puiomu.t  umbcllatus , 
J uncus Jlorulus,  seu  Gladrtdus  nquatilis,  Flowering  Rush, 
or  Water  Gladiolc,  a perennial. 

BUTO'NTCA  (Pot.)  the  Barrington. 

BUTT  (Gan.)  a solid  earthen  parapet  to  fire  against  in  the 
proving  of  guns.— Putt  of  firelocks,  the  thick  end  which 
rests  against  the  shoulder  when  it  is  fired  oil'. 

Butt  (Mar.)  the  end  of  a plank,  in  a ship’s  side  or  bottom, 
uniting  with  the  end  of  another  plank.  *•  To  start,  or 
spring  a butt,**  to  loosen  the  end  of  a plonk.  “ Put  and 
butt,  the  butt  ends  of  two  plonks  that  come  together.  Butt 
signifies  also  the  lower  end  of  a mast,  Ac. 

Butt  (Agric.)  tlie  end,  or  short  piece  of  land,  in  arable 
ridges  or  furrows. 

Butt  (Com.)  a measure  of  w ine  containing  12f>  gallons. 

BUTT-END  (Carpent.)  the  largest  end  of  a piece  of  timber 
nearcse  to  the  root. — Putt-joint , a joint  iti  hand  railing 
at  right  angles  to  the  curve  of  the  rail. 

BUTTER-BUR  (Pot.)  a perennial,  the  Tussif ago  alba,  S. c. 
of  Li  mucus.  — Butter- Wort,  a perennial,  the  Pinguiada  of 
Linna'u*. — Buttcrflower,  the  Panunculns. 

BUTTERFLY  (Ent.)  the  well-known  insect,  a species  of  the 
Papilio.io  called  because  it  first  appears  in  the  butter  season. 

Butter  of  Antimony  (CAem.)  another  name  for  the  muriate 
ff  Antimony. — Butter  of  bismuth , a chloride  of  bismuth 
obtained  by  heating  bismuth  with  corrosive  sublimate. — 
Butter  of  tin,  a compound  of  one  part  tin,  and  three  parts 
corrosive  sublimate. — Putter  of'  wax,  wax  when  it  is  of  the 
consistency  of  butter. 

BUTTERIS  (Vet.)  or  buttrice,  an  instrument  of  steel  used 
in  paring  the  hoof  of  a horse. 

BUTTERMILK  (Husband.)  the  whey  separated  from  the 
cream  after  it  has  been  converted  into  butter. 

BUTTERY  (Archit.)  the  store-room  for  provisions. 

BUTTNE'RI A (Pot.)  a genus  of  plants,  called  after  August. 
Buttner,  Class  5 Pentandria,  Order  1 Manogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Cor. 
petals  five. — Stam.  f laments  five  ; anthers  tw’in. — Pist. 
germ  roundish;  style  subulate;  stigma  obtuse. — Per. 
capsule  roundish  ; seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubby  perennials. 

BUTTOCK  (A/ar.)  that  part  of  a ship  which  forms  its 
convex  breadth  a-baft,  under  the  stern. 
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BUTTON  (Mech.)  any  thing  in  a round  form  which  serve# 
to  fasten. 

Button  and  loop  (Mar.)  a short  mere  of  rope  having,  at 
one  end,  a walnut  knob,  and,  at  the  other  end,  an  eye. 

Button  (G«mn.)  a part  of  the  cascabel  in  a gun,  or  a howitzer, 
made  in  the  form  of  a ball. 

BUTTON-TREE  (But.)  the  Conxcarput  erecta  of  Linnsus. 
— Button-Weed,  the  Sjscrmacoce,  an  annual.  — Button- 
Wood,  the  Crphalanlhus  Occident  alts,  a shrub. 

BUTTRESS  (A  re  hit.)  a mass  of  stone-brick  work  serving 

• to  support  the  sides  of  walls,  which  are  of  two  sorts, 
pillared  and  arched. — Pillared  buttresses  rise  in  a perpendi- 
cular direction. — Arched  buttresses , in  an  arched  form. 

BUTTRICE  (ret.)  vide  But  ten's. 

BUTTS  ( Archer  ) the  place  where  archers  meet  with  their 
bows  and  arrows  to  shoot  at  a mark,  which  is  called  shoot- 
ing at  butts. 

BIJXBAU'MIA  (Dot.)  a kind  of  moss. 

BUXUS  ( Bot .)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecia , 
Order  4 Tetrandrin. 

Generic  Character.  Male  flowers  prominent  from  the  buds 
of  the  plant. — Pist.  rudiment  ot  a germ  without  style  or 
stigma.  Female  flowers  in  the  same  bud  with  the  males. 
Pist.  germ  superior;  styles  permanent ; stigmas  obtuse,  i 

BUZO'NlS  (Archer.)  the  shaft  of  an  arrow  before  it  is 
fledged.  Strab.  Rd.  1. 

BU7ZA  RD  (Or.)  a very  sluggish  bird  of  the  hawk  kind, 
the  Falco  buteo  of  Linrueus. — Bald  buzzard,  a name  given,  j| 
by  Willoughby  and  Ray,  to  a bird  of  the  falcon  or  eagle 
tribe.  Willoughby  also  gave  the  name  of  Honey  Buzzard 
to  the  Falco  aphorus,  and  Moor  Buzzard  to  the  Falco 
etntginosus  of  Linnceu*. 

BUZZARDE'T  (Or.)  the  Falco  albidus  of  Linnsrus. 


BU7E  (Meek.)  a wooden  or  leaden  pipe  to  convey  the  air 
into  mines. 

BY A'RES  (Anat.)  a plexus  of  blood  vessels. 

BY'E-LAWS  (Lau<)  from  the  Saxon  bye,  a town  ; the  laws 
of  towns,  or  particular  places,  or  more  probably  laws 

I made  obiter , t.  e.  by  the  bye  ; for  bye-law#,  called  in  Scot- 
land birlatos,  are  certain  orders  ana  constitutions  made  by 
corporate  bodies,  with  the  consent  of  those  who  made  them 
in  particular  cases,  to  which  the  general  laws  do  not 
extend. 

BY  RETHRUM  (Med.)  an  odoriferous  cap  filled  with 

II  cephalic  drugs,  from  the  Italian  biretta,  a cap. 

BY'RSA  (Med.)  a leather  skin  to  spread  plasters  upon. 

'•  BYSAU'CHON  (Med.)  from  &**,  to  stuff  up,  and  the 
neck;  a morbid  stiffness  of  the  neck. 

BVSSMA  (Ant.)  garments  made  of  the  byssus. 

BY'SSUS  (Ant.)  s,  a fine  linen  among  the  ancients, 
which  was  obtained  from  India.  Poll.  Onom.  1.  7,  segm.  75 ; 
P/in.  1.  19,  c.  1 ; Tertull.  de  Cult.  Fcrmin.  c.  13;  It  id. 
Orig.  1.  19,  c.  27. 

Byssus  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  Cryptogamia , Order 
Algte. 

BYSTROPO'GON  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Duly- 
namia,  Order  1 Gymnosjtermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal. perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  mo- 
nonetalous. — Sr  am.  filaments  four;  anthers  incumbent. 
— Pist.  germ  superior;  style  subulate;  stigma  bifid.— 
Per.  none;  seeds  four. 

Species.  Plants  of  this  tribe  are  shrubby  perennials. 
BY'THOS  (Anat.)  depth;  is  used  by  Hippocrates  to 
signify  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  llippocrat.  de  Sat. 
Horn. 

BYTTNE'RIA  (Bot.)  vide  Buttneria. 


C. 


C.  (Ant.)  as  an  abbreviation,  stands  for  Cain,  Ccrtar,  Ac.  || 
As  a Numeral,  for  Centum,  100,  as  CCCC,  four  hundred.  | 
[vide  Abbreviations] 

c.  (Chron.)  stands  for  Christi,  as  A.C.  Anno  Christ's,  in  the  J 
year  of  Christ  [vide  Abbreviations) 

c.  (Gram  ) stands  for  Cains,  Corpus  Christi,  &c.  [vide 
Abbreviations] 

c.  ( Mus.)  the  name  of  that  note  in  the  natural  major  inode, 
to  which  Guido  applied  the  monosyllable,  for  which  the 
Italians  now  substitute  TP. — C above  G Gamut , that  note 
w hich  is  a fourth  higher  than  G Gamut. — C above  the  bass 
Cliff,  that  note  which  is  a fifth  higher  than  the  bast  cliff.— 
C above  the  treble  cliff,  a note  which  is  a fourth  higbtr  than 
the  treble  cliff. 

CA  A-A'PI  A (Bot.)  an  Indian  name  for  the  Brazilian  plant, 
the  Dorstenia  Brasiliensis  of  IJnmcus,  with  which  the  in- 
habitants cure  those  wounds  which  are  caused  by  poisoned 
darts. — Caa-atega , a plant  of  Brazil,  the  root  of  which 
is  perfectly  cathartic.  Bait  Hid.  Plant. 

CAA'UA  (theof.)  Arabic  fur  the  Beit- Allah,  or  the  House 
of  God,  in  Mecca,  so  called  from  its  cubic  form;  cnaba 
signifying  cubic. 

CAACl'CA  (Bot.)  a Brasilian  herb,  the  Colubrinn  Luskana, 
which  was  applied  in  cataplasms  against  venomous  bites. 
Rati  Hist.  Plant. 

CAA'CO  (Bot.)  an  Indian  name  for  the  sensitive  plant,  the  ■ 
root  of  w hich  is  used  by  the  natives  as  an  antidote. 


I CAAETIMA'Y  ( Bot.)  the  Senecio  Brasiliensis , a decoction 
j of  which  is  used  in  the  cure  of  the  itch. 

CAAGHltYU'YS  (Bot.)  Frutex  baccifrr  Brasiliensis,  a shrub 
| of  Brazil,  the  leaves  of  which  are  applied  to  ulcers. 

! CAA-O'PIA  (Bot.)  the  Hy/iericum  baceijerum , a tree  of 
Brazil,  the  bark  of  which  emits  a juice  which  when  dried 
i resemble#  gamboge. 

CAAPErBA  (Bot)  the  Cessampclos  Pareira  of  Linnaeus. 
CAAPO'NGA  (Bot.)  on  Indian  name  for  the  Inula  arrth - 
moides  of  Linnaeus,  the  leaves  of  which  arc  gently  diuretic. 
CAAROBA  (Bot  ) an  Indian  name  for  a plant,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  employed  in  a decoction  for  the  venereal 
disease. 

; CAB  (Ant.)  np,  a Hebrew  measure,  the  sixth  port  of  a Seah, 
containing  three  English  pints. 

I CA'BALA  ( Theol.)  nSap,  from  ^ap,  to  receive;  a traditional 
or  mysterious  doctrine,  which  the  ancient  Jews  ray  was  de- 
livered by  word  of  mouth  to  Moses. 

; Cabala  (Sly  ) an  abuse  of  certain  passages  of  Scripture  for 
j magical  purposes,  as  the  making  of  magical  words, 
numbers,  Arc. 

CABALPSTIC  Art  (jlfy.)  the  magic  art,  which  teaches  the 
Cabala  that  was  formerly  employed  in  medicine. 
CABA'LLINE  ( Fet.)  a coarser  sort  of  aloe#  used  for  horses, 
so  called  from  cnbaUus , a horse. 

CABA'LLUS  (Archaol.)  a Keffel  or  Rosinante,  but  some- 
times taken  for  a war-horse. 
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CABANE  J Afar.)  French  for  a flat-bottomed  boat  with  a 
deck,  which  is  used  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers, 

C ABA'S  ( MU. ) a basket  made  of  rushes,  which  is  used  in 
Languedoc  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  stores  and  am- 
munition. 

CA'BBAGE  (f?o<.)  an  edible  plant  for  the  pot,  the  Brasskn 
of  Linna»u*.  There  arc  several  sorts  of  cabbage  cultivated 
in  gardens,  which  are  varieties  of  the  common  Cabbage, 
or  the  Brauica  oleracca  of  Linnaeus : the  principal  of  these 
are  the  Kale,  or  Colcwort,  the  Broccoli,  the  Cauliflower, 
and  the  Broccole,  or  Fringed  Cabbage,  the  Turnip  Cab- 
bage, &c, — Sea  Cabbage,  or  Wild  Colewort,  the  Brauica 
oleracca  eylvestris. — Cabbage-Tree,  the  Cacalia  Kirin  in  of 
Linnsus,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  its  leaves  bear  to 
those  of  the  Cabbage.— Cabbage-Bark-Tree,  the  Geoffroya 
Jamaicensit. 

Cabbage  of  a Deer*/  Head  (Sport.)  the  burr  which  parts 
where  the  horns  take  their  rise. 

CABBAGE-WORM  (£»/.)  a name  for  the  Caterpillar  winch 
particularly  infests  the  Cabbage. 

CABBALl'STICAL  (Afag.)  vide  Cabalistic. 

CABE'CA  (Com  ) or  cabesse , the  finest  kind  of  India  silks, 
in  distinction  from  the  bariga,  which  is  the  inferior  sort. 

CABE'ER  (Com.)  a coin  current  at  Mocha,  equal  to  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  sterling. 

C ABELl A'U  (Ich .)  Cod-fish. 

CABI'DOS  (Com.)  a Portuguese  long-measure,  equal  to 
three- fourths  of  an  English  yard. 

CA'BIN  (Mar.)  the  apartment  in  a vessel  for  the  officers  and 
superior  passengers. — Cabin  boy,  the  lad  who  attends  on 
the  officers  and  passengers  in  the  cabin. — Cabin  passengers, 
those  who  pay  for  accommodations  in  the  cabin,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  deck  passengers,  or  those  who  mess 
with  the  sailors. 

CA'BINET  (I*oL)  Gabinetto,  It.;  Gavinetc,  Sp. ; Gabineie , 
Port.  1 . A closet,  or  private  room,  in  which  consultations, 
particularly  on  state  affairs,  ore  commonly  held.  2.  The 
collective  body  of  ministers  of  state,  each  of  whom  may 
be  called  a cabinet  minister. —Cabinet  council , a council  of 
cabinet  ministers  held  with  particular  privacy. 

Cabinet  ( Meek.)  a small  or  close  chest  for  valuables. — Ca- 
binet-maker, a workman  who  does  the  finest  work. 

CA'BLE  (Afar.)  or  Kabel,  a thick  rope  made  of  three  strands 
or  smaller  ropes,  and  fixed  to  the  anchor  to  hold  a ship 
fast. — Cable-tier , the  place  on  the  orlop-deck  where  the 
cables  are  stowed. — Chief  cable,  or  sheet-anchor-cable , the 
largest  cable  in  the  ship* — Bower-cable,  a name  for  either 
of  the  two  bowers. — Stream-cable,  a hawser  or  small  rope, 
smaller  than  the  bower-cable. — Cable-tire,  the  several  rolls 
of  cable  as  they  lie  one  upon  another. 

In  the  use  of  the  cable  there  arc  very  many  sea  phrases,  as 
— 44  To  bend  the  cable  ,"  to  make  it  fast  to  the  ring  of  the 
anchor.  44  To  unbend  the  cable  f to  take  it  away.  44  To 
bit  the  cable,"  to  put  it  round  the  bits,  to  fasten  or 
slacken  it  gradually.  “ To  serve,  kccklc,  or  plait  the 
cable,**  to  bind  it  roand  with  ropes,  Ac.  to  prevent  it 
from  being  galled.  44  To  heave  in  the  slack  of  the  cable," 
to  draw  it  into  the  ship  by  the  capstan  or  windlass. 
44  To  pay  out  the  cable,  or  veer  away  the  cable,"  to 
slacken  it,  that  it  may  run  out.  4*  lo  pay  the  cable 
cheap,”  is  to  hand  it  out  apace.  44  To  coil  the  cable,** 
to  roll  it  round  in  a ring.  44  To  shoot  or  splice  the 
cable**  to  splice  two  parts  of  a cable  together  by  work- 
ing the  several  threads  of  the  rope  the  one  into  the  other. 
44  To  slip  the  cable,"  to  let  it  run  quite  out  when  there  is 
no  time  to  weigh  anchor. 

Cable  is  also  the  name  of  any  large  rope  which  is  used  for 

_ raising  weighu,  as  in  pullies,  cranes,  Ac. 

Cable  (Archti.)  a moulding  of  a convex  form  at  the  back 
of  the  flute,  representing  a rope  or  staff  laid  in  a flute. 


Cable  (Mil.)  French  for  the  large  rope  which  is  used  for 
dragging  the  artillery. 

CABLE'S  (Her.)  or  cabled,  an  epithet  for  across;  a cross 
cablet*  is  made  of  two  ends  of  a ship's  cable. 

CA'BLED  Jlutcs  (Arch.)  flutes  filled  up  with  pieces  in  form 
of  cables. 

CABLE'S  length  (Afar.)  the  measure  of  120  fathoms. 

CA'BLET  (Mar.)  a small  cable. 

CA'BLING  (Archit.)  the  filling  of  flutes  with  cables,  or  the 
cables  themselves  so  disposed,  whether  in  flutes  or  without 
them. 

CA'BLISH  (Archarol.)  cadibulum,  Brushwood,  or  windfall 
wood,  from  cadere,  to  fall. 

CABOT! HE  (Carpent.)  French  for  a long-headed  nail. 

CABCySSE  (Her.)  or  cabosscd , from  the  French 
caboche , Latin  caput , the  head;  a term  in  bla- 
zoning when  the  head  of  a beast  is  cut  off 
just  under  the  ears,  leaving  no  neck,  as  he 
bcareth  44  Argent  three  Bulls  Heads,  cabosscd 
sable , armed  or,  by  the  name  of  Baynham,  in 
Gloucestershire.** 

CA'HOTAGE  (Mar.)  the  art  of  navigating  so  os  to  avoid 
all  sand-banks,  Ac. ; also  the  practice  of  sailing  from  port 
to  port  without  stretching  out  to  sea. 

CA'BRER  (A/an.)  French  for  to  rear  os  a horse  docs  when 
improperly  checked. 

CA  BRIOLfcT  (Mech.)  a light  low  chaise. 

TABULATOR  (CW)  Nitre. 

CABURE'RBA  (ZJo#.)  an  Indian  tree,  which,  according  to 
Ray,  yields  the  balsam  of  Peru. 

CABU'RNES  (Afar.)  small  lines  for  binding  the  cable. 

CA'CABUS  (Ant.)  a cauldron  or  kettle  so  called  from  the 
noise  which  it  makes  in  boiling. 

CACA'DE  (Mil.)  a French  term  for  an  unlucky  onterprizc 
in  war.  which  has  been  ill-concerted  and  ill-conducted. 

CACAGOTJA  ( Med.)  from  ***«*,  ordure,  and  *y*,  to  draw, 
medicines  which,  when  applied  to  the  fundament,  procure 
stools.  Paul.  /Eginet.  1.  7,  c.  9. 

CACA'LIA  (Bot.)  KMiutAtM,  Strange  Colts-foot,  a plant 
which,  according  to  Dioscorides,  cures  coughs  when  ma- 
cerated in  wine.  Dioscor.  1. 4,  c.  1‘23 ; Plin.  1. 25,  c.  1 1. 

Cacalia,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants.  Class  19 
Syngtnesia,  Order  1 Pclygamia  a- 1/ units. 

Generic  Characters . Cal.  common  simple. — Cor.  com- 
pound tubular.— St  am.  f laments  five;  anther  cylindric. 
— PiST.gmw  oblong;  style  filiform  ; stigmas  two. — Per. 
none ; seeds  solitary ; receptacle  naked. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  and  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  os  the — Cacalia  papillaris , 
Klcinia , eeu  Cacalianthemum . Rough-stalked  Cacalia,  a 
shrub,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Cacalia  An - 
teuphorbium,  Klcinia,  seu  Ante-Euphorbium , Oval-leaved 
Cacalia. — Cacalia  cuneifolia , Wedge-leaved  Cacalia. — 
Cacalia  Klcinia,  K/einia,  Cacalianthemum  Fruits  Indite, 
SfC,  seu  Nee  Cacalia,  Sfc.  Oleander-leaved  Cacalia,  or 
Cabbage-tree. — Cacalia  repens , Glaucous-leaved  Caca- 
lia.— Cacalia  Ficoides,  K/einia,  seu  Senecio  ajricanus,  ffc. 
Flat-leaved  Cacalia. — Cacalia  camosa , Narrow-leaved 
Cacalia.  — Cacalia  articulata,  laciniata,  seu  runcinata, 
Jointedstalked  Cacalia. — Cacalia  arbuscula,  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Cacalia  tomentosa,  woolly- 
leaved  Cacalia,  Ac.  But  the  following  arc  pcrcnniaLs, 
as  the — Cacalia  sempercirens,  camosa , seu  sempervi\>n . 
— Cacalia  saracenica , Sol  id  a go,  SfC.  Senecio  per  amis, 
Virga  aurea,  seu  Conyza  moot  ana,  Sfc.  Creeping- rooted 
Cacalia,  native  of  the  South  of  France. — Cacalia 
hastata,  seu  Senecio,  Sfc.  Spear-leaved  Cacalia,  native 
of  Siberia. — Cacalia  suavcoUnx,  sweet-scented  Cacalia, 
native  of  Virginia. — Cacalia  atriplicajvlia,  seu  virgi- 
mana  glabra,  Porophyllum,  seu  Nardus  americana , %e. 
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Orach-leaved  Cacalia,  a native  of  Virginia. — Caealia 
nipt  no,  glabra  pi/rctinica,  Allicariet,  seu  Tuxsilago  Cacalia , 
Alpine  Cacalia,  native  of  Switzerland. — Cacalia  albifrons, 
her 6a  era,  hirsuta  tomcat  os  a,  seu  Alliaria,  White-leaved 
Cacalia,  a native  of  Austria,  Ac.;  and  the  following  are 
annuals,  as  the — Cacalia  porophyllum , Porophyllum  Scnc- 
cio  i adieus,  seu  Chrysanthemum  americannm,  SfC.  Perfo- 
rated Cacalia,  native  of  America. — Cacalia  rudcralis,  seu 
Kleinia  rudcralis , an  annual,  native  of  St.  Domingo. — 
Cacalia  procumbent,  seu  Sonchus  volubilis , native  of 
China. — Cacalia  Coccinea,  an  annual,  native  of  South 
America,  &c. — Cacalia  sonebifolia,  Kleinia,  Mud  Schair , 
Senccio  maderaspatanus.  Chondril  la  Zcylanica,  Sonchus 
amboinensit,  seu  Tcgofina  logo  mm,  Sowthistle-leaved 
Cacalia,  native  of  China.  Cuts.  Hist.  Plant.  liar.  Gcr. 
Herb.;  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  C.  Bauh.  Pin,;  Park. 
'Cheat.  Botan.;  Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  Toumf.  Inst.;  Boer- 
hanr.  Ind. 

CACALIA'NTIIEMUM  ( Dot , ) the  Cacalia  papillaris  el 
Kleinia  of  Linnwus. 

CACAMOTIC  Hanoquiloni  ( Bot .)  the  Cathartic  potatoe. 
Hem.  Nov.  Plant,  Amcr.  Hist. 

C ACANGF/LI A (Lit.) *w*«yy»A**, evil-speaking.  Gal. Frege s. 

CACA'NUM  (Bot.)  a plant  mentioned  by  Paul  us  /Egincta, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Cacalia  of  Dioscoridcs. 

C A'C  AO-  1’llEE  (Bet.)  the  Theobronra  of  Linrueus. 

C.VCAO-NUT,  the  fruit  of  the  Cacao-tree,  from  which 
chocolate  is  made,  ns  also  an  oil,  or  butter,  which  has  an 
anodyne  virtue.  This  oil  can  he  kept  a long  time  without 
becoming  rancid.  J . Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  C.  Bauh.  Pin. 
Hemand.  Plant.  Amcr.  Hist.  SfC. 

CACA'OTETE  ( Min.)  an  Indian  stone,  otherwise  called 
Lapis  corvinus , which,  when  heated,  cracks  like  thunder. 

CACA'PIIONIA  {Med.)  Defective  articulation. 

CACA'UA  (Bot.)  the  Doltchos  bulbosni  of  I .inmeus. 

CACATOiUA  febris  (Med.)  An  intermittent  fever.  Castcll. 
Lex.  Med. 

CACA'VA  (Bot.)  Cacavate , or  Quahool , the  same  as  Cacao. 
Hemand.  Hist.  Amcr . 

CACA'Vl  (Nat.)  The  same  as  Cassavi. 

CA'CCIA  (3/vi.)  on  Italian  epithet  for  a sort  of  composition 
written  in  the  hunting  style. 

C AC  EDO'S!  L’M  tartarum  (Med.)  peccant  matter  in  the 
human  body. 

CACE'MPHATON  (Gram.)  or  cacephaton,  ** from 
and  i,  to  say  ; bad  diction. 

CA'CHALOT  (Ich.)  the  Physrter  of  Linmcus,  one  of  tlic 
largest  of  the  whale  tribe,  from  the  head  of  which  sper- 
maceti is  extracted. 

CACHE'CTUS  (A/e</.)  or  cached icus,  one  labouring  under 
a cachexy. 

CACHE'POLUS  (£«t)  a catchpole,  an  inferior  officer  of 
justice. 

CACHEXIA  (A/rif.)  from  malus , and  »*k,  ha- 

bitus ? an  ill  habit  of  body.  Aret.  de  Acut.  Marb.  1.  ], 
c.  16;  Cels.  I.  3,  c.  22;  Gal.  dc  Meth.  Med.  1.4;  Art. 
Tetrab.  S,  serm. 2,  c.  19;  Aduar.  de  Meth.  Med. L l,c.  11. 

Cachexia,  in  Cullen *s  system  the  third  class  of  diseases, 
comprehending  the  three  orders,  marcorct,  intumescentia, 
and  impel  ip  nes. 

CA'CHLEMjVr//.)«**A.^.a  pebble  to  which  Galen  ascribes 
an  astringent  virtue  when  heated.  Gal.de  Simpl.  1.  JO. 

CACHOLO'NY  (Min.)  the  Chalccdonius  Cacholonius  of 
Linna*u«. 

CA'CHOS  (But.)  the  Solatium  pomiferum , Ac.  of  Linnsus. 
Bauh.  Pin. 

C A'C  HOW  (Bot.)  an  aromatic  drug,  vide  Terra  Japonica. 

CA'CHKY  (Bot.)  the  seed  of  the  Libanuiis,  which, 

according  to  Dioscorides,  is  of  a heating  und  drying  qua- 
lity. IJioscor.  1. 3.  c.  ftb. 
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CACHRYS  (J9o/.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pcntandria, 
Order  2 Dtgynus. 

Generic  Charader.  Cal.  umbel  universal  manifold ; par- 
tial similar ; involucre  universal  many-leaved ; partial 

similar;  perianth  proper,  scarcely  observable Cor. 

universal  uniform ; Jiosculrs  all  uniform ; pnrjtcr  of  five 
lanceolate  petals. — isTAM.f laments  five;  anthers  simple. 
— PfsT . germ,  turbinate,  inferior;  styles  two  simple; 
stigmas  headed. — Per.  Jruit  subovate,  angular;  seeds 
two,  very  large. 

Species.  The  species  arc  perennials,  ns  the — Caehryt 
libanotis,  seu  Libanotis,  Smooth-seeded  Cachrys.— 
Caehryt  sicula,  seu  Hippomarathrum , Hairy-seeded 
Caehryt. — Cachrus  jranaafotia,  seu  Panax , Jifc,  Bauh. 
Hist.;  C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Thcat. 
Botan. ; Tournef.  Inst. 

CA'CHRYES  (Bot.)  Mxpns,  Maple  Chat,  or  Ash  Keys. 

CACHli'NDE  (Med.)  a cordial  medicine  in  China  and 
India,  composed  of  amber,  cinnamon,  juice  of  roses,  Ac. 

CACHY'MI A (Met.)  an  imperfect  metallic  body,  according 
to  Paracebus. 

CA'CIA  ferret i (Arcfueol.)  an  iron  spoon. 

CAC  O' A (Bot.)  the  same  as  Cacao. 
CACOA-LEXITERIUM  (Med.)  the  same  as  Aleri/erium. 

CACOCHO'LI  A ( Med.)  from  and  an  indisposi- 
tion of  the  bile. 

CACOCHR(),I  (Med.)  from  ***?<  and  aif-’*,  ill-coloured  in 
the  face.  Gal.  Com.  4 in  Hippoc . de  Bat.  Viet,  in  Acut. 
Mnrb. 

CACOCHVLIA  (Med.)  from  ***--;  and  a bad  chylifi- 
cation;  when  the  humour  calted  chyle  is  not  duly  made. 
Cels.  1.  2,  c.  19. 

C ACOC II Y'MIA  (Med.)  ruttypftdu,  from  *«««<  and 

cacochymv,  abundance  of  bad  humours  in  the  body,  caused 
by  bad  nourishment  and  ill  digestion.  Gal.de  Sand,  tuend. 
1.  5;  Ad.  de  Meth.  M.  1.  3,  c.  9. 

C ACOC H Y'M  I C A L { Med. ) or  (’acochymic,  having  the  hu- 
mours corrupted,  ns  cacochymical  blood. 

CACOD./EMON  (Astrol.)  so  called  from  its  dreadful  signifi- 
cations, os  great  losses,  Ac.  The  twelfth  house  scheme, 
or  figure  of  the  heavens. 

C ACODAB  M O'  XU  M magia  (Mag.)  from  uuut  and 
diabolical  magic.  Castcll.  Lex.  Med. 

CACO'DES  (Med.)  from  **«<<  and  ill-scented,  fetid. 
CACOETHES  ( Med .)  from  and  Sfoc,  a habit; 

an  epithet  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  diseases,  to  denote 
their  malignancy  ; and  by  Galen,  to  symptoms  which  are 
dangerous  and  threatening,  or  ulcers  and  tumors  which 
are  virulent  and  malignant.  Gal.  Com.  1,  in  Hippocrat. 
Predict.  1.  1 ; Cels.  1.  5,  c.  21  ; Ad.  Tetrab.  3,  serm.  J, 
C.  45 ; Foes.  (Eeonom.  Hippocrat.  : Gorr.  Med.  I)f. 

Cacokthes  (Fth.)  an  ill  habit  or  propensity,  as  the  caco - 
ethes  scribendi,  the  itch  for  writing  mentioned  by  JuvenoJ. 
Juv.  sat.  7,  v.  52. 

— — — Trtxi  insana^tU  multi* 

S-ni*iuf»  rjwi Jift. 

CACOPATIIIA  (Med.)  xajt*x*£i»,  from  and  **(•!,  ill- 
affection;  suffering. 

CACCPPHONY  (Med.)  wuM^fcni*,  from  *«*'«,  malus,  and 
Qsm,  v or;  a depravation  of  the  voice,  of  which  there  are 
two  kinds;  aphony,  or  dumbness;  and  dysphony,  diffi- 
culty of  speech.  Gal.  de  dijf.  Sympf.  c.  S. 

Cacophony  (Gram.)  a bad  tone  of  the  voice,  proceed- 
ing from  the  ill  disposition  of  the  organs : or,  a certain 
harshness  of  sound,  arising  from  an  improper  mixture  of 
the  vowels  and  consonants  among  themselves.  Strabo 
gays,  “ Theophrastus  was  first  called  Tcrtamus;  but 
Aristotle  changed  it  into  Theophrastus,  to  avoid  the. 
cacophony  of  the  former  narae.” 
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Cacofhoht  (Mus.)  a combination  of  discordant  sounds. 

C ACOPH  R A' ST  US  (Met/.)  a name  given  by  some  to  Theo- 
phrastus. Paracelsus  >•  Catlett*  Lex  Med. 

CACOPRA'GIA  {Med*)  umirpyMij  from  ill,  and 

wt*rr*.  to  net;  a depraved  action  of  the  viscera. 

C ACO K It H E M O'S  Y N E ( Med.)  the  same  as  Cacangdia* 

C ACO RHYTHM US  (Med.)  the  same  as  Arythmtts. 

CACO'SIS  (Med.)  »***-j^,  from  mains  ; indisposition. 
Hipmoerat.  dc  Intern.  Affect. 

CACOSl'STATA  (Log.)  arguments  that  will  serve  as 
well  for  one  side  as  the  other ; ns,  “ You  ought  to  forgive 
him  because  he  is  a child. — No,  for  that  reason  I will 
correct  him,  that  he  may  be  better  hereafter." 

CACOSITIA  ( Med.)  the  same  ns  Nausea. 

CACOSPHY'Xl  A ( Med.)  from  *»«*  and  a disorderly 

beating  of  the  pulse  in  general.  Gal.  de  Diff.  Sympt.  c.  i. 
C ACO  ST  O'M  AC  H US  (Med.)  irom  and 

unwholesome  ; a medicinal  epithet  for  food. 

CACOSY'NTHETON  (Grow.)  ««««r v»tinm , from  malus, 

and  rwtirn  ; an  ill  composition  of  words  in  a sentence. 

CACOTE'CHNY  (Rhet.)  from  uui(,  mains,  and 

nxr»*  ars;  a corruption  of  art.  Quintill* 

CACOTHY'MIA  (Med.)  from  and  tva. i»;  an  ill  dis- 
position of  mind.  ^ 

CACOTROPHY  (Med.)  U,  from  malus,  and 

nutriment ; any  sort  of  vicious  nutrition  in  general. 
Gal.  de  Diff.  Symp.  c.  V. 

CACOTY'CHE  (Astrol.)  i.c.  Rad  Fortune ; the  sixth  house 
of  an  astrological  figure. 

CACOZE'LIA  (llhet.)  from  malus , and  temulor; 

a vicious  mode  of  speech,  consisting  of  an  affected  or  im- 
perfect attempt  at  the  sublime;  the  bombastic  style. 
Demct.  de  Elocut.  £ 286;  Quinlil.  Instit.  1.  8,  c,  3;  Suet. 
Aug.  c.  86  ; LoNgin.  dc  Sublim.  c.  S ; Ilermog.  *tf*  Loot. 
Aid.  Edit. 

CA'CTUS  (J3of.)  a prickly  plant  of  Sicily,  mentioned 

by  Theophrastus,  and  also  the  pool  Theocritus,  the  de- 
scription of  which  is  copied  from  the  former  by  Pliny  and 
Athenoeus,  according  to  whom  it  is  the  same  plant  which 
the  Homans  called  carduus , and  the  Greeks  »*m*p*,  the 
Artichoke.  Theophrast.  Hid.  Plant.  1.  6,  c.  ; ’I'heocrit. 
Idyl.  10  ; Plin.  1.  21,  c.  16  ; Athen.  1.  2. 

Cactus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  12 
Icosandria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals numerous,  rather  obtuse. — STAM.  /f/owm/r  nume- 
rous, subulate ; anthers  oblong,  erect. — Pist.  germ 
inferior;  style  the  length  of  the  stamens,  cylindric ; 
stigma  headed, — Per.  berry  rather  oblong  ; seeds  nume- 
rous, roundish. 

Species.  This  genus  consists  of  succulent  plants  perma- 
nent in  duration  and  singular  in  structure,  which  are  all  1 
natives  of  the  continent  of  South  America.  The  prin- 
cipal species  arc  as  follow:  the — Cactus  mammiltarii , 
Echinon  mdocactus , Ficoides , seu  Melocnciut,  Smaller 
Melon  Thistle.  — - Cactus  mrlocactus,  seu  Mclocarduus , 
Great  Melon  Thistle,  or  Turk’s  Cap. — Cactus  hexagonus, 
seu  Cereus  hexagonus.  Six-angled  Torch  Thistle. — 
Cactus  grand* ' floras,  seu  Cereus  grandi fonts,  Great- 
flowering  Creeping  Cereus. — Cactus  pendulus,  Cassyta 
baccifcra,  Rhipsalia  eassutha,  seu  I biscum,  Slender  Cereus, 
— Cactus  triangularis.  Triangular  Cactus,  or  Strawberry 
Pear. — Cactus  opuntia , Upuntia  vulgaris , seu  Ficus 
Indica,  Common  Indian  1’ig,  or  Prickly  Pear.-— Cactus 
tuna , scu  Tuna  major,  Opuntia  tuna.  Great  Indian  Fig, 
or  Upright  Prickly  Pear. — Cactus  cnchenil lifer.  Cochineal 
Indian  Fig,  so  called  because  the  insect  called  the 
Cochineal  feeds  upon  this  plant. — Cactus  pkyllanthus, 
scu  Phyllanthus  Americana,  Spleenwort-leaved  Indian 
Fig. — Cactus  pereslia,  Malus  Americana,  seu  Portulaca 


Americana,  Barbadoes  Gooseberry.  I3auh.  Hist.  Plant ; 
Bauh.  Pin.  i Ger.  Herb,  s Park.  Thcat.  Ilut an. ; Rad 
Hist.  Plants  Tournef.  Ltst.;  Bocrh.  Ind. 

CACU'BALUM  (But.)  a herb  which  cures  tumors,  the 
Alsine  baccifcra  of  Rauhin,  and  the  Berry-bearing  Chick- 
weed  of  Hay. 

CAD.VRIAN*S  (Thevl.)  a sect  of  Mahometans  so  called, 
according  to  Abulpharajius,  from  the  Arabic  cadr , a 
decree  ; not  because  they  maintain,  but  because  they  deny, 
the  absolute  decrees  of  the  Almighty,  in  opposition  to  the 
generality  of  Mahometans.  Albufarag.  Hist.  Dynast.  Poc. 

CADA'VF.R  a carcase,  corpse,  or  dead  body;  so 

called  from  cado , to  fall,  because  the  body  falls  when 
stripped  of  the  soul. 

CADA'VEROUS  (Nat  ) an  epithet  signifying  like,  or  ap- 
pertaining to,  a corpse. 

CA'DBOTE-FLY  (Ent.)  or  Cadworms,  the  maggot  of  the 
insect  Phryganea,  which  is  n good  bait  for  fish. 

C.VDDIS  (Merit.)  a kind  of  tape  or  ribbon. 

CADE  (Com.)  a vessel  containing  lOO  herrings,  or  1000 
sprats. 

CA'DE-LAMB  (Husband.)  a lamb  weaned  and  brought  up 
in  the  house. 

CA'DE-WOHM  (Ent.)  vide  Cadbote-fy. 

CADEL-AYA'NACU  (Hot.)  a tree  growing  in  Brazil,  the 
leaves  of  which  arc  purgative.  Rati  Hist.  Plant. 

CADETSHEER  (Polity  a Turkish  chief  magistrate  or 
governor  of  a province.  There  were  three  who  held 
this  rank(;  namely,  one  who  was  set  over  Nalolia;  a second 
over  Romania;  and  a third  over  Egypt.  They  had  all 
the  cudics  under  them.  Thn.cn.  Voy.  de  Lev. 

CA'DENCE  (Gram.)  both  in  verse  and  prose,  is  formed  by 
the  difference  of  time  in  pronouncing. — Cadence  of  the 
voice , that  sound  of  the  voice  which  falls  on  the  car  at  the 
end,  which  may  be  agreeable  or  otherwise,  but  is  mostly 
taken  for  what  ends  pleasantly  to  the  ear. — Cadence  of  a 
period , an  harmonious  fall  or  termination  of  a period,  or 
part  of  a period. 

Cadence  ( Mtts .)  or  reprize,  in  Italian  cadenza,  a pause  or 
suspension  at  the  end  of  an  air,  resembling  points  or  vir- 
gules  in  prose.  Cadences  nfford  the  performer  an  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  a graceful  extempore  close.  Cadence 
is  also  taken  for  the  close  or  embellishment  itself,  whence 
the  expression  “ To  close  the  song  with  a fine  cadence — 
Cadence  is  likewise  used  in  dancing,  when  the  steps  followr 
the  notes  and  measures  of  the  music. 

Cadence  (Mil.)  a regular  and  uniform  method  of  marching, 
in  which  the  length  of  the  step,  the  time,  and  the  distance, 
are  made  to  accord  to  a rule. 

Cadence  (Man.)  an  equal  measure  or  proportion  observed 
by  a horse  in  all  his  motions  when  he  is  thoroughly  ma- 
naged, and  works  justly  at  a gallop,  terrd  * terra,  so  that 
his  motions  or  times  have  an  equal  regard  to  each  other. 

CA'DENCY  (Her.)  a distinction  of  houses. 

CADE'NE  (Com.)  the  smallest  Turkey  carpets. 

CA'DENT  (Astrol.)  an  epithet  for  a planet  when  it  is  in  a 
sign  opposite  to  its  exaltation. 

CADE'NZA  (Afitf.)  Italian  for  the  close  of  an  air  or  song, 
[vide  Cadence’] 

CADET  (Her.)  the  younger  son  of  a family. 

Cadet  (Hail.)  a younr  gentleman  who  follows  a course  of 
instruction  and  discipline  preparatory  to  his  entering  the 
army  ; of  this  description  are  the  cadets,  or  gentlemen 
cadets,  at  the  military  college  of  Woolwich,  See. — Cadet  is 
also  a junior  officer. — Cadet  in  the  French  army,  is  a volun- 
teer serving  without  pay,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  military  tactics. 

CADGE  (AfrcA.)  a round  frame  of  wood,  on  which  hawks 
are  carried  by  the  cadgers  to  be  sold. 
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CA'DGER  (Com.)  a huckster ; one  who  brings  butter,  eggs, 
and  poultry,  from  the  country  to  market. 

CA'DI  (Poltt.)  au  officer  of  justice  in  Turkey,  who  acts  as  a 
judge. 

CA'DI  A ( Dot .)  from  the  Arab.  forsk,  a genus  of  plants. 
Class  10  Decandria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Co  a. 
jxlals  live.  — St  All.  Jilaments  ten;  anthers  oblong.— 
risT.  germ  linear;  style  bowed;  stigma  acute. — Per. 
legume  linear  ; seeds  oblong. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  Cadia  purpurea  Panciatica 
purpurea,  seu  Speendoneea , tamarindifolia,  Purple 
flowered  Cadia,  a shrub,  native  of  Arabia  Felix. 

CADILE'SHEK  (Poltt.)  vide  Cadelsheer. 

CA  DIS  (Com.)  woollen  stuffs  of  different  kinds  in  France. 

CADME'AN  letters  (Gram.)  the  letters  composing  the 
Greek  alphabet,  which  ore  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
out  of  Pncuicia,  by  Cadmus,  1,500  years  before  Christ, 
[vide  Alphabets , Tab.  II,  Plate  2.] 

CA'DMIA  (Min.)  a mineral;  so  called  from  Cadmus,  by 
whom  the  use  of  metals  is  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced. Cttdmia  is  either  natural  or  artificial. — Natural 
cad nu a it  of  two  kinds,  namely,  metallic  cadmia,  which  is 
otherwise  called  cobalt , and  the  fossil  cadmia , otherwise 
called  Lapis  cataminaris,  or  the  Calamine  of  the  shops, 
now  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  zinc,  from 
which  brass  is  made. — Artificial  cadmia,  called  by  Aeri- 
cola  Cadmia  Jomacum , is  also  of  two  kinds,  namely,  that 
of  the  ancients,  which  was  only  the  recrement  blown 
off  by  the  bellows  in  melting  copper ; and  the  Cadmia  qffi- 
cinarum,  the  Cadmia  of  the  shops,  otherwise  called  Tutty. 
The  cadmia  of  the  ancients  was  distinguished  by  its  fonn 
into  the  bostryitis , i.  e.  clustered  like  a bunch  of  grapes  ; 
onychitis , like  an  onyx  stone ; jdacitis , crusty ; zonitis , 
surrounded  with  veins  like  girdles ; ostratitis,  testaceous, 
Ac.  This  cadmia  was  much  esteemed  by  physicians  for 
its  obstruent  and  drying  virtues.  Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  84- ; 
Plin.  1.  34,  c.  10;  Gal.  de  Simp.  1.  9;  Oribus  Med.  Cod. 
1.  11  ; Act.  Telrab.  1,  eerm.  I ; Paul.  JEginet.  1.  7,  c.  3 ; 
Isidor.  Orig.  1.  16,  c.  19;  AgricoL  de  Re  Metal . 1.  8. 

C ADMITES  ( Min.)  a precious  stoue  having  blue  specks  in  it. 


C ADMITES  (Min.)  a precious  stoue  having  blue  specks  in  it. 
CA'DRE  l Mil.)  signifies  in  French  literally  a frame  ; but  is 
used  to  denote  the  proposed  establishment  of  a regiment. 
CADR1TES  (Theol.)  a sect  among  the  Mahometans  who 


lead  u monastic  life. 

CADUCA'RIUS  l Ant.)  one  made  heir  to  the  goods  of  f 
another  who  has  left  no  heir,  an  eschcator ; whence  caduca  ' 
bona,  escheats.  Isid.  Orig.  1.  5,  c.  25. 

CADUCEATOIt  (Ant.)  a herald  aotong  the  Romans  who 
went  to  sue  for  peace,  in  distinction  from  the  feciales , by 
whom  war  was  declared.  He  was  so  called  from  the  cadu- 
ceus  which  he  carried,  [vide  Caducous] 

CADU'CEUS  (Ant.)  a name  for  Mercury’s  rod  or  sceptre, 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
Tt  w as  furnished  with  a pair  of  wings,  and  two 
serpent*  entwine  themselves  about  the  top,  as 
in  the  annexed  figure.  When  found  upon 
medals  it  is  an  emblem  of  peace,  and  was  car-  | ^ 
ried  by  the  Homan  heralds  who  went  to  pro- 
claim peace,  when  they  were  called  caducea-  8 
tores . It  is  said  to  have  been  presented  by  Apollo  to 
Mercury.  Liv.  1.  8,  c.  20 ; Poll.  1.  8,  c.  2 ; Hygin. 
Astron.  Poet.  ; Plin.  I.  29,  c.  3. 

CADU'COUS  (Dot.)  caducus,  i.  e.  falling  off  before  the 


time ; an  epithet  for  different  parts  of  plants,  as  the  stipule 
bracte,  petiole,  pappus,  Ac. — Bractce  caducee,  are  those 
which  fall  off  before  the  end  of  the  summer,  as  in  the  Con - 


plus,  or  vellana , or  Hazel. — Pappus  caducus  is  that  which 
falls  off  upon  the  ripening  of  the  seed. 

CADU'CUS  morbus  (Med.)  the  falling  sickness  or  epilepsy. 


CA'DUS  (Ant.)  or  a Grecian  and  Roman 

measure,  equal  to  about  ten  gallons  English.  Pod.  Onom. 
1.  9;  Plin.  1.  14,  c.  16. 

C/ECA'LISVENA  (Anat.)  the  same  os  Ceecum  intestinuin. 
CjE'CIAS  (Nat.)  juuxMLt,  a northerly  wind,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  is  distinguished  from  the  other  winds  by 
its  drawing  the  clouds  to  itself.  Aristot.  Prob.  sect.  26  i 
Vitruv.  1.  1,  c.  6 ; Plin.  1.  2,  c.  47 ; Aid.  Gell.  I.  2,  c.  22; 
Salmas  in  Solin.  p.  1227. 

CALCFLIA  ( Zool .)  a genus  of  animals.  Class  Amphibia , 
Order  Serpentes. 

Generic  Character.  Body  and  Tail  wrinkled. — Upper  lip 
with  two  tentacula. 

Species.  The  species  are — Cetcilia  tcntaculata,  seu  L'lbiare , 
Eel-shaped  Csccilia,  a native  of  South  America. — Ctc- 
cilia  Glutinoui,  seu  Sapiens  acedia , ceilonica , White 
sided  Ccecilia,  native  of  South  America. — Ceecdia  Gra- 
cilis, seu  tent acu lain , Slender  Csccilia. 

CAiCILIA'NA  (Dot.)  a species  of  lettuce  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  15,  c.  25. 

C/E'CUM  intest inum  (Anat.)  ri  rv<px>,,  also  called  by 
Uuffus  Ephesius,  the  Appendicvla  ceeci,  comprehends  the 
first  of  the  three  portions  into  which  the  large  intes- 
tines are  divided;  it  is  called  the  ceecum,  or  Blind  Gut, 
because  it  is  perforated  at  one  end  only,  being  a round 
bag,  with  the  mouth  upwards.  It  has  also  been  called 
monomachon,  and  by  Paracelsus  monocolon.  Ruf.  Ephes. 
1.  1,  c.  27  ; Gal.  de  Usu.  Part . 1.  4 ; Gorr.  Def.  Sled. 
CAk'LL'M  (Anat.)  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Ruf.  Ephes. 

de  Appell.  Part.  Carp.  hum.  1.  1,  c.  8. 

CiEME'NTUM  (Min.)  cement.  1.  A preparation  of  brick- 
dust,  crocus  of  Mars,  crocus  of  Venus,  alum,  vitriol,  Ac. 
for  the  corroding,  exalting,  and  depurating  metals;  that 
which  is  used  for  the  depurating  of  gold  is  called  ctrmen- 
tum  regale.  2.  The  same  thing  os  lute,  [vide  Lute]  — Cee- 
mentum  cupreum , Cement  Copper,  or  Ziment  Copper  t 
copper  precipitated  from  vitriolic  waters,  by  means  of  non. 
CvXmkntlm,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  earths.  Order 
Argillaceous. 

Generic  Character . It  consists  of  iron,  alumina,  silica, 
and  carbonate  of  lime. 

Species.  The  species  are — Content um  Tufa,  Tufas  or 
Tuffwacke. — Ccementum  tarras,  seu  induracum,  Terass, 
Terras,  or  Parras. — C<rmentum  calumnare,  Ac. 
C/ENO'PTF.RIS  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  24  Cryp - 
togamia.  Order  1 Filices. 

Generic  Character.  Fructifications  in  submarginal  lateral 
lines,  covered  with  a membrane,  gaping  on  the  outside. 
Species.  The  only  species  is  Canopteru  rhizopkyda,  native 
of  the  island  of  Dominica. 

C/E'PA  (Dot.)  vide  Cepa. 

C.T- KITES  tabula  (Ant.)  tables  or  registers  in  which  the 
Censors  entered  the  names  of  those  citizens,  who  for  any 
misdemeanor  were  deprived  of  their  suffrage  or  voice  at  an 
election ; whence  the  expression  In  cseritum  tahulas  referre, 
signifying  to  lose  the  right  of  voting  at  elections,  because 
the  people  of  Csre,  though  made  denizens  of  Rome,  had, 
notwithstanding,  no  voice  at  elections,  wherefore  Horace 
says,  Ccerite  cera  digni , i.  e.  persons  fit  to  be  amerced  or 
degraded.  Hor.  1.  1,  epist.  6,  v.  63;  Atd.  Gell.  L 16, 
c.  1 3 ; Ascon.  in  Cic. 

C^ESALPI'NIA  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  named  by  Plunder 
alter  Ca&alpinus,  physician  to  Clement  VIII,  of  the  Class 
JO  Dccandria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. —Cor. 
petals  five.  — Stam.  filaments  ten;  anthers  oblong. — 
PiST.grrwi  superior ; stylo  filiform  ; stigma  blunt.— Per. 
legume  oblong ; seeds  few. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as — Cersalptnia  bijuga , 
aculcata , vesicaria.  See.  seu  spinosa , Senna  sjntria,  Ac. 
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Acacia  glorioia,  Sec.  ieu  Poinciana  hijuga , native  of  Ja- 
maica. — Casalpinia  pulchcrrima,  sea  aculeata , Pumi- 
ciana  pulchcrrima,  seu  aculeata,  Senna  spuria , Ac.  bris- 
tapavonis,  Frutex  jntvonius , Acacia  orientalis,  Ac.  Flos 
pavonis,  seu  Spelt i mandaru , native  of  the  Indies. — 
Casalpinia  data,  seu  inermii,  seu  Poinciana  data,  Ac. 
native  of  India.  — Casalpinia  boriaria,  scu  inermii  Pain- 
ciana  coriaria , Silt  qua,  seu  Libididi , native  of  the  island  1 
of  Caraccas.— Casalpinia  brasi/iensis,  inermis,  seu  ar-  : 
borca  inermii,  Ac.  seu  Pseudo  Santalum , Ac.  Smooth  j 
Brassiletto,  native  of  Carolina.  — Casalpinia  eclimata, 
seu  aculeate,  Pseudo- Sant  alum,  Arbor  Brasilia,  Acacia 
gloriosa , seu  Iberapitanga,  native  of  Brasil. — Casalpinia 
Sappan,  seu  aculeata.  Lignum  Sapjnsn,  seu  Tsiani  pan- 
gam,  Narrow-leaved  Prickly  Brasilctto,  native  of  the 
Indies. — Casalpinia  crista,  aculeata,  seu  potuphylla,  Ac. 
Broad-leaved  Prickly  Braailctto,  native  of  Jamaica. — 
Casalpinia  mimosoides,  seu  aculeata.  Mimosa  malabarica,  \ 
seu  Kali-lodda-vaddi,  native  of  the  East  Indies. — Ca-  \ 
salpinia  pyramidata,  seu  llobinia  pyramidal  a,  native  of 
the  West  Indies.  Bank.  Pin. ; 11  mi  Hist.  Plant. 

Casalpinia,  as  a species,  is  the  Gtiilandina  Bondu  of  Lin- 

MCUS. 

CiESA'REA  scctio  {Mid.)  hysterotomia,  the  Caesarean  Sec- 
tion ; so  called  because  Cicsar  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in 
this  manner;  the  operation  of  extracting  the  feetus  from 
the  uterus,  by  dividing  the  ligaments  of  the  abdomen. 
Plin.  1.  7,  c.  9;  Jlo set.  de  Hysterot.  a pud  C.  Bauh. ; Heist. 
Chtrurg.  pars.  2,  sect.  5,  c.  113. 

C/ESAIUE'NSES  (Ant.)  officers  of  the  treasury  at  the 
court  of  the  Greek  emperors. 

CiE'SIAS  (Ant.)  vide  Cacias. 

C/E'SrUS  (Med.)  grey,  like  the  eyes  of  a cat ; an  epithet 
for  urine  ; ns  also  for  the  eyes. 

C/E'SO  (Mid.)  one  born  by  means  of  the  Ctcsarian  operation. 
Plin.  1.7,  c.9. 

C/E'STUS  (Ant,)  f*>*ff**l>  » kind  of  club,  or  rather  thong  of 
leather,  having  plummets  of  lead  fastened  to  it,  which 
was  used  by  pugilists  at  the  games. 

Propcrt.  1.  3,  el.  12. 

Nuite  Hgstt  ad  return  gaudttttla  km ekia  Lrii. 

Cic.  Fuse.  Qiuest.  1.  2,  c.  17  ; Poll.  I.  9,  segm.  150;  Plin. 
1.  11,  c.  37  ; Eustath.  in.  Horn.  11. ; Serv.  in  Virg.  y En . 
1.  5,  v.  457 ; Merc,  de  Arte  Gymn.  1.  2,  c.  9;  Tumca.  Adv. 
L 14.  c.  4. 

C/BSU'RA  (Poet.)  from  ccedo,  to  cut;  a figure  in  prosody, 
by  which  a division  or  separation  takes  place  in  a foot 
that  is  composed  of  syllables  belonging  to  sejianitc  words. 
It  is  called  in  the  Greek  r«^,  or  by  Cicero  and 

Victorious  incitio  or  insiscum.  It  is  divided  into  four  kinds, 
which  take  their  name  from  the  place  where  they  are  found 
in  a verse,  as  the  Trihemi merit,  when  the  caesura  is  mode 
after  the  third  half  foot,  as 
Virg.  . 'En.  1.  4,  v.  64. 

Ptciori  | but  inhirnt  tpirjutia,  eonutlit  « la. 

Pentbemimeris , when  it  falls  after  the  fifth  half  foot,  as 
Virg.  X.n.  I.  5,  v.  337. 

hmical  [ Eurtfit  | lui,  rt  muntrt  rielcr  tniei. 

Heptkemimeris,  when  it  falls  after  the  seventh  half  foot,  os 
Virg.  .En.  1.  1,  v.  4S2. 

Vrr  itr  | mm  rf  i*r  | *1  jmt  J rfj  inirriWtwf  tartA. 

JEnnehemimeris,  when  it  falls  after  the  ninth  half  foot,  as 
Virg  .En.  L 10,  v.  720. 

Oraitu  ho  | dm,  iuftt  ] UV  l«N  | ffni  prof*  | gut  KumtnM. 

In  all  which  examples  it  is  observable  that  the  ccsura  has 
the  force  of  converting  the  short  syllables  bus,  lus,  vis,  and 
gus  into  long  ones. 
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CASTERTS  paribus  (Phil.)  a term  frequently  used  by  wrriten 
in  drawing  comparisons  between  objects,  which  signifies 
the  rest,  or  other  things,  being  alike  or  equal : thus,  of  a 
bullet  it  may  be  said,  cateris  paribus,  the  heavier  it  is 
the  greater  the  range,  supposing  the  strength  of  the  pow- 
der, the  length,  and  the  diameter  of  the  two  pieces,  Ac. 
to  be  the  same.  So  in  Ethics,  cateris  paribus,  a wealthy 
man  is  fitter  to  be  entrusted  with  power  than  a poor  man, 
i.  e.  supposing  both  to  be  alike  known  or  esteemed  for 
their  moral  character. 

CA'FFA  (Com.)  painted  cloths,  manufactured  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  sold  at  Bengal. 

CA'FFEIN  (Chem.)  the  bitter  principle  of  coffee. 

CA'FFILA  (Com.)  a company  of  travellers,  or  merchants 
who  form  themselves  into  a band,  for  the  purpose  of  pass- 
ing with  greater  security  through  the  dominions  of  the 
Great  Mogul  to  the  East  Indies.  2.  A fleet  of  merchant 
ships,  kept  by  the  King  of  Portugal,  which  navigate  the 
coast  of  Guzarot. 

CA'FFTAN  (Ciw.)  a Persian  vest  or  garment  which  is  now 
worn  by  the  Turks. 

CAG  (Mech.)  a vessel  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a barrel,  hold- 
ing about  four  or  five  gallons,  and  sometimes  less. 

CAGA'STRUM  (Med.)  morbific  seed,  not  innate  or  heredi- 
tary, but  adventitious,  producing  pleurisies,  fevers,  Ac.  in 
distinction  from  the  Ilia  strum.  Parac.  Lex. 

CAGE  ( Mech.)  from  the  Latin  cavea  andean*/,  hollow;  any 
inclosure  for  birds  or  beasts. 

Cage  (Carpmt.)  an  outer  work  of  timber  for  the  inclosure  of 
other  works,  os  the  cage  of  stairs,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
wooden  case. 

Cage  (Lute)  a machine  built  with  lattice-work,  which  was 
used  as  a place  of  confinement  for  prisoners.  The  sumo 
name  is  now  given  to  a temporary  place  of  confinement  in 
each  parish  for  occasional  offenders. 

Cage  de  la  bascule  (MU.)  a space  into  which  one  part  of  the 
drawbridge  falls  whilst  the  other  part  rises  and  conceals  the 
gate. 

CA'GMAG  (Com.)  old  geese  are  so  called  which  are  sent 
up  to  the  London  market  for  sale,  when  they  are  become 
useless  in  the  country.  Tough  dry  meat  of  any  kind  is 
also  so  called. 

CA'HUTE  (Mil.)  French  for  a small  hut,  which  soldiers 
make  to  defend  themselves  against  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather. 

CA'HYS  (Com.)  a corn  measure  of  Seville,  equal  to  one 
fourth  of  a bushel. 

CAJ.VCIA  ( Bot .)  the  same  as  Cacka. 

CAJAIIA'BA  (Bot.)  an  Indian  plant  that  entwines  itself 
round  trees  like  ivy. 

CA'JAN  (Bot.)  a species  of  the  Cytisus. 

CAJA'TUS  (Bot.)  a species  of  the  Xschynomene. 

CAIC  (Mar.)  a galley-boat. 

jCAIDBEPA  (Med.)  the  FonkoMen  tenacissima  of  Linntetx. 

j CAMEPUT  oil  (Med.)  an  aromatic  oil  extracted  from  an 
Indian  tree;  the  Maldeuca  leucodendron  of  Linnaeus. 

CAIMA'CAN  (Polit  ) nn  officer  of  great  dignity  in  Turkey, 
of  which  there  arc  three ; one  who  attend*  on  the  Grand 
Scignor,  one  attached  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  a third, 
who  is  governor  of  Constantinople. 

CAI'NITKS  (AYc.)  or  Cainerms , a sect  of  heretics,  branch- 
ing off  from  the  Gnostics  in  the  second  century.  They 
were  so  called  from  Cain,  whom  they  professed  to  honour. 
They  also  held  Dothan,  A biram,  and  the  other  wicked 
Scripture  characters,  in  veneration. 

CAINITO  (Bot.)  a species  of  the  Chrytophyllum. 

CAJOIP  (/?o/.)  the  same  a & Acajarba. 

CAIRNS  (Archaol.)  or  comes,  n vulgar  name  for  the  heaps 
to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  which  consist  of  stones. 

CAISSON  (Mil.)  a chest  filled  with  bombs  and  gunpowder, 
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to  be  buried  under  ground  till  the  time  for  explosion,  • 
when  it  blows  up  all  that  U near  it. — Caisson  is  aUo  a co- 
vered waggon  or  carriage  for  the  provisions  and  ammunition 
belonging  to  an  army. 

Llissov  (Mar.)  a chest  in  the  form  of  a boat,  used  in  the 
dock-yards  instead  of  flood-gates,  for  getting  ships  in  and 
out. 

Caisson  (Archil.)  the  wooden  chest,  or  flat-bottomed  bout,  1 
sunk  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  &c.  to  keep  off  the  water  while 
laying  the  foundation  of  bridges,  &c.  It  is  so  contrived 
that  the  bottom  is  made  to  serve  in  part  for  the  foundation. 

CA'KILE  (Hot.)  a species  of  Biotins. 

CAL  ( Chem .)  Yellow  Arsenic. 

CA'LA  (Ant.)  the  club  or  staff  carried  by  slaves  who  at- 
tended their  masters  to  the  field  of  battle. 

CA'LA  BA  (Hot.)  the  Calnphyllttm  of  Liniueus,  an  Indian 
tree,  from  the  trunk  and  branches  of  which  issues  a gum  i 
like  masticli. 

CALABASH  (H-t.)  a sort  of  Gourd. — Calabash  7rtr,  the  I 
CreseentUk  of  Linmeus.  the  fruit  of  which  is  enclosed  in  a 
shell  that  serves  the  natives  of  the  Caribbee  islands  fur  a 
drinking  cup,  a pot  for  boiling,  a musicul  instrument,  and 
various  other  domestic  purposes. 

CALA'BRA  (Ant.)  a place  of  meeting  for  religious  matters 
a>  the  appointment  of  festivals,  games,  sacrifices,  &c.  /V.'/. 
de  Verb.  S ignif. 

CALABU'U  A (Hot.)  a species  of  the  Muntingta  of  Linnaeus 

CALADA'RIS  (Coni.)  a coarse  calico  of  Bengal. 

CALA'DE  (Man.)  or  carte,  the  slope  of  a manege-ground, 
down  w hich  a horse  is  ridden  several  times  in  a gallop,  to 
make  him  learn  to  plv  hU  haunches. 

CALAUIUM  (Hot.)  the  Arum  oculenlu m of  Linnsus. 

CALA'C  (Min.)  a kind  of  Indian  tin,  from  which  tens*  is 
made. 

CALA’F  (/ic/.)  the  Salt*  CEgyptiaca  of  Linnseus. 

CALAGl’.VBA  (Hot.)  a root  brought  from  America,  and 
used  with  success  in  medicine.  It  is  probably  a species  of  j 
the  Poly  podium. 

CALAMACOttUS  (Set.)  the  Indian  Retd. 

C A LA  MAG  IlO'ST  I S (Hot.)  Sheer  Grass,  or  Reed  Grass,  a |l 
sort  of  grass  which,  according  to  Dioscorides,  is  larger  , 
than  the  common  sort.  Dio: cor.  1.  4,  c.  3. 

Calamagrosti*  is  the  Arundo  epigrjoa  et  calamagrostis  of 
I.inn.Tus.  Park.  Tkrat.  Hot  an. ; lian  Hut.  Plant. 

CALAMA'NCO  (Cow.)  a woollen  stuff  of  Flanders,  Brubant, 
Ac.  which  has  a line  gloss  upon  it,  and  is  chequered  in  the 
warp. 

CALAM.VRIA  (Hot.)  the  Isoetes  lacustris  of  Limurtu. 

CALAMA'RI/E  (Hot.)  from  calamus,  the  third  Order  in  I 
Linnaeus’  “ Fragments  of  a Natural  Arrangement,’*  com-  | 
prehending  the  sedges  and  other  plants  nearly  allied  to  the 
Grasses. 

CALAME'DON  (Swrg.)  from  ■*>«/**,  a reed:  a species  of 
fracture  which  runB  along  the  bone  in  a right  line,  but  is 
bent  at  the  extremity. 

C.  A LA  MET  A (Ant.)  from  calamus,  a reed;  broken  pieces 
of  reeds  with  which  the  ancients  propped  their  vines  in 
vineyards. 

CALAMINARIS  lapis  ( Min.)  the  Calamine  Stone,  the 
Zincum  calaminaris  of  Linnwus,  and  the  Oxydc  of  zinc  of 
the  chymists ; a kind  of  bituminous  fossiJe  earth,  which 
when  mixed  with  copper  produces  brass,  [vide  Cadmia ] 

It  is  used  as  an  absorbent  and  drier  in  outward  medicinal 
applications,  but  seldom  given  inwardly.  Gal . dc  Sanit. 
tuend.  1. 4 ; Oribas  Med.  Coll.  1.  1 1 ; Act.  Tetrab.  I.  serin.  1 ; 
Paul.  A'.giiui.  I.  7,  C.  3. 

CALAMINE  (Mm.)  the  Zincum  calaminaris  of  Linnaus. 

CALAMINT  (BiA.)  in  Latin  Calamintha , in  Greek  *«a«- 
a herb;  the  Mountain  Mint. 

CALAMl'NTHA  (Hot.)  Calamint,  from  the  two  Greek  words 
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**>*  ppf*,  i.  e.  good  mint,  is  an  aromatic  herb  much  used 
in  physic  as  a cordial,  alexiphartnic,  stomachic,  carminative, 
uterine,  and  emmenagogue  medicine.  Gal.de  San.  tuend. 
1.  4 ; O ribas  Med.  Coll.  Y.  1 1 ; Act.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  I. 
Calamintha  is  the  Melissa  Calamintha,  grand jjiora , Sec.  of 
Linmeus. 

CALAMPSTRUM  (Ant.)  a crisping  or  frizzling  iron  with 
w hich  the  hair  is  curled. 

CALAMFTA  (Ant.)  the  name  for  little  green  frogs  living 
among  reeds  and  shrubs.  Pint.  I.  32,  c.  10. 

Calamita  (Mia.)  a dry  sort  of  Sty  rax. 

C ALA  MITES  (Mm.)  a precious  stone  which  is  formed  with 
manv  joints,  after  the  manner  of  calamus,  a retd-  Plin. 

1.  37,  c.  10. 

CALAMITIS  (Min.)  1.  A factitious  cadmia,  which  by  ad- 
hering to  iron  acquires  the  form  of  a reed.  2.  A marine 
stone  in  the  form  of  a reed. 

CALAMUS  (Ant.)  *»>.***.  1,  A reed  or  pipe  which  was 
formerly  used  by  rustics  as  a musical  instrument. 

Firg.  Lcl.  0,  v.  (J9. 

—lie*  libi  dant  fo/owiu,  rn  arri^f,  bUttm 
Jtrrea,  quit*  antt  trni ; UU  »•><’«  I*it 

Ca>a>imA<  rijpdas  cnlucerr  »dk|Su<  nriiiW. 

2.  A pole  or  rod  to  measure  with.  Cenal.  de  Ponder,  apud 
Gretv w Thesaur.  Antiq.  Homan,  tom.  11,  p.  143.  3.  Go- 
Aim  at  aucupatorius,  a rod  which  was  used  in  catching 
hawks. — 4.  Calamus  seriptorius,  or,  according  to  Apuleius, 
chariot  ius,  a pen,  because  pens  were  formerly  made  of 
reeds  instead  of  quills.  For  which  purpose  the  .Egyptian 
reed  was  preferred. 

Mart.  1.  14,  ▼.  38. 

/ Pit  Auirtu  hahita  alum v Mrm  phi  lira  trllut. 

Arundo  and  calamus  are  sometimes  indifferently  put  for  the 
same  thing. 

Pers.  sat.  3,  v.  11. 

JmfUf  m anut  rharUr,  ■tWuuqu#  rrsil  orumdo. 

Turn  (fueM.r,  ennui  caLamc  .juod  peudfol  humor, 

Xigrm  fjuod  inj'uta  tannrat  *-j  ui  lymph*  : 

Dilultu  frurriur  gemiwt  QUutJtMiiia  futlat. 

Cels.  I.  .5,  c.  23  ; A pul.  Florid. ; Plin.  1.  6,  e.  Sf> ; Vott.  dc 
Art . Gram.  I.  1,c.  36;  Hugo  de  prim.  Scrib.  Orig.  c.  9; 
Salmas.  Kxercit.  Plin.  p.  917,  B. 

Calamus  (/?«/.)  Reed,  a well  known  plant,  a species  of 
which  Dioscorides  speaks  under  the  name  of  the  *«Aai**< 
xf*iM tttmti,  the  aromatic  reed,  und  describes  it  as  having  a 
viscous,  astringent,  and  somewhat  acrimonious  taste. 
Theoph . Hist.  Plant.  1.  4,  c.  12;  Diotcor.  1.  1,  c.  17 ; Plin. 
I.  1 3,  c.  1 1 ; Gal.  de  Simpl.  1.  7 ; Oribas.  Med.  Coll.  I.  1 1 ; 
Act.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  1 ; Paul  AZginet.  I.  7,  c.  3. 
Calamus,  in  the  T.innean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  6 
Herandria,  Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  six -leaved. — Cor.  none. 
— Stam  . Jila  merits  six;  anthers  round.  — Pist.  germ 
roundish;  style  bifid;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  membra- 
naceous; seed  one. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the  East 
Indies,  os  the — Calamus  Rotang,  seu  pet  nr  us,  Arundo 
Zrylanica , See.  nucifera,  Sc.  seu  Hotang  Fructus  Canine , 
tfc.  Tsiertt  T sierra,  seu  Palmi/uncus  Calapparicus  Hat- 
tan.— ‘Calamus  vents,  seu  Pafmijuncus  verus , native  of 
India.— Calamus  Draco,  seu  Palmijuncus  Draco,  native 
of  the  East  Indies. — Calamus  niger,  seu  Palmijuncus 
niger.— Calamus  viminu/is , seu  Palmijuncus  r iminalis, 
native  of  Java. — Calamus  rudentum,  seu  Palmijuncus 
albus. — Calamus  equestris , seu  Palmijuncus  cquestris.—- 
Calamus  Zalacea,  Palmijuncus  Za Caeca,  seu  Fructus 
Baly,  Sfc.  Han  Hist.  Plant. 

Calamus  Seriptorius  (Anat.)  a canal  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  so  called  from  its  resem- 
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blance  to  the  calamus  scriptorius,  or  writing  pen  of  the 
ancient*. 

CALA'NDO  (Mm.)  or  Ca/and,  an  Italian  word,  denoting 
that  the  time  of  the  passage  over  which  it  i*  written,  it  to 
be  gradually  diminished  in  quickness. 

CALANDRA  (Or.)  a sort  of  lark. 

CALA'NGIUM  (A/chtrol.)  or  calangre,  a challenge. 
CALA'NTICA  (Ant.)  a hurl,  or  coif,  a covering  for  the  fe- 
male head.  Cic.  apud  Son.  1. 14,  c.  2;  Alex.  Gen.  Dier. 
1.5,  c 18. 

CALA'PPA  ( Bot .)  the  Cocos  nucifera  of  Linncu*. 

C ALA'S II  (Mech.)  an  open  travelling  chariot. 

CALASI'RIS  (An/.)  uWfs,  a linen  garment  worn  by  the 
sacrificeri.  Aristoph.  in  Av.i  Herodot.  1.  2,  C.  81 ; Poll. 
Onom.  1.  8,  c.  16 ; rest,  de  Verb.  Signif. 

CALATA  comitia  (Ant.)  a name  given  to  the  comitia,  which 
wu  held  by  the  appointment  of  the  college  of  Pontifices, 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  rex  sacrontm , and  other 
priest*,  Ac.  Both  the  comitia  enriata,  and  the  centuriata , 
had  this  name,  because  they  were  calata,  called  or  sum- 
moned by  the  lictor,  or  by  a trumpeter.  Varrode  Ling. 
Lot.  I.  4,  c.  16 ; Aul.  Cell.  1. 1 5,  c.  27. 

CALATHIA'NA  (ffcrf.)  Calathian  Violet,  the  Gentiana 
Pnemonanthe  of  Linnnus. 

CAXATHUS  (Ant.)  a basket,  or  panicle,  made  of  oaier, 
which  was  said  to  be  of  Grecian  origin,  and  was  used  for 
holding  flowers. 

Virg.  eel.  ii.  ▼.  45. 

■ ■■  ■—  (fli  HUti  ptptii 
£m»  ftntni  9%/mphte  euUtku, 

Ovid.  Fast.  1.4,  v.  485,  speaking  of  Proaerpine, 

He c impUt  lento  eatatho*  e ctattM  ntxtt. 

Viiruv.  1. 4,  c.  1 ; Sere,  in  Virg.  Eclog.;  Isidor.  Orig.  1. 19, 
c.  28.  2.  A vessel,  or  pan,  for  holding  cheese. 

Virg.  Georg.  1.  3,  v.  400. 

MrrgeiiM  die  multh*,  horimit  di*r*u. 

Auric  prrwrerrt  ; yw«J  jam  texrbru  ft  toU  coderM, 

Su/>  lueem  npurtam  calalhit,  adit  opjnda  patter. 

Columel.  1.  7,  c.  8.  3.  A cup.  Virg.  Eclog.  8,  v.  71 ; Marl. 
Apophoret.  97. 

CALATOR  (Ant.)  «*'•  v»  an  apparitor,  or  officer  at 

the  call  of  the  magistrates,  but  more  particularly  of  the 
priests,  w hom  he  attended  in  the  sacrifices,  and  of  whom 
frequent  mention  is  made  in  inscriptions,  as  Q.  CzECILIO 

FEJtOCI  CALATORI  SACERDOTITII  titialium 
FLAVIALIUM.  Plant.  Hud.  act.  2,  seen.  3;  Tacit.  An-  i 
nal.  1.3,  c.  27;  Sueton.  Gram.  c.  12;  Popm.  Serv.  p.  75;  j 
Pignor.  de  Serv.  p.  1 13. 

CALATRA'VA  Knights  of  (Her.)  an  ancient  Spanish  mill-  Ij 
trary  order,  so  called  from  a fort  of  that  name,  and  insti- 
tuted by  Sancho  ill.  Their  habit  was  a black  garment 
with  a red  cross  on  the  breast. 

C ALBEITS  (Ant.)  a name  for  the  bracelet*  which  were 
given  to  soldiers.  Feet,  de  Verb.  Signif. 

CA'LCADIS  (Chem.)  White  Vitriol. 

CALCA'GIUM  ( Ant.)  vide  Calcea. 

CALCA'NEUM  (A not.)  the  Heel-bone,  the  largest 

bone.  Paul.  /Egin.  1. 7,  c.  14. 

CALCA'NTHUS,  the  same  a*  Vitriol. 

CALCAR  (Mech.)  vide  Calcaria  Fornax. 

Calcar  Ifio/.)  the  Spur,  a honied-shaped  production  of 
the  corolla,  in  which  honey  ia  found,  [vide  Spar] 

Calcar  (Chem.)  a calcining  furnace. 

Calcar  (Ana/.)  the  nine  as  Calcaneum. 

Calcar  (Min.)  vide  Calcaria. 

CALCARATE  (Bot.)  Calcaratus,  from  calcar,  a spur,  spur- 
red ; an  epithet  for  a calyx,  calcaratus  calyx,  a caicarate 
calyx,  a*  in  Tropceolum — also  for  a corona,  calcarata  co- 
rolla, a corolla  furnished  with  a spur,  or  in  the  shape  of  a 
■pur,  as  in  Larkspur,  Antirrhinum,  Ac. 


CALCAREOUS  (Min.)  the  third  order  of  the  Class  Earths, 
according  to  Gmelin's  system,  consisting  principally  of 
carbonate  of  lime. 

The  Genera  are  as  follow,  namely — Crcta , Chalk,  calcining 
in  the  fire,  but  not  vitrifying. — Tophus,  precipitated  by 
water  under  water. — Spatumt  Spar,  crackling  in  the  fire. 
— Schistospatum,  a proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
water. — lnolithus,  Limestone,  entirely  soluble  in  nitric 
acid  with  effervescence. — Stalactites , Stalactite,  formed 
in  the  water  by  the  gradual  deposition  of  water. — JHso- 
l it hus.  Carbonate  of  lime,  a very  small  proportion  of 
sand  and  oxide  of  iron,  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water. — 
M armor , Marble,  burning  into  quick  lime,  soluble  the 
greater  part  m acids. — Suillus,  Swinestone  burning  into 
quick  lime. — Tremolites , Trcmolite,  emitting  a phospho- 
rescent light  in  the  dark  when  struck  or  nibbed. — Stel- 
lar is,  easily  melting  in  the  fire. — Humus,  Mould,  con- 
sisting of  carbonate  of  lime,  a smaller  proportion  of 
silica,  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  ga.%  and  oxyde  of 
iron. — Marge,  Mari,  partly  soluble  in  nitric  acid  with 
effervescence;  hardening  in  the  fire,  and  vitrifying  in  a 
strong  heat. — Magnesia,  Brown  Spar,  becoming  black 
in  the  fire.  — Picrospatum , Bitterspath  ; effervescing 
slowly  with  acids. — Gypsum,  not  commonly  effervescing 
with  nitric  acids,  and  melting  with  difficulty  in  the  fire  — 
HejMticus,  when  rubbed  giving  out  an  odour  like  liver 
of  sulphur,  not  effervescing  with  acids. — Fluor , not  ef- 
fervescing with  acids,  but  if  distilled  with  the  mineral 
acids,  emitting  the  fluoric  acid  gas. — Apatites , Phospho- 
rite, soluble  in  nitric  acid,  melting  in  tlie  fire  with  diffi- 
culty, emitting  a yellowish-green  phosphorescent  light. 
— lioracites , consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime,  boracic 
acid  with  a little  alumina,  silica,  and  oxide  of  iron, 
crackling  in  the  fire,  and  before  the  blow-pipe  contract- 
ing and  melting  into  yellowish  glass. 

CALCARIA  FORNAX  (Mech.)  a sort  of  calcining  fur- 
nace in  glass-houses. 

CALCARIS  flos  (Bot.)  a flower  so  called  because  it  some- 
what resembles  ca/carta,  or  spurs,  in  shape,  as  the  Larkspur. 

Calcaris  lapis  (Mm.)  Limestone. 

CALCEA  (Ant.)  a causeway,  from  calx,  the  chalk,  or 
stones,  with  which  it  was  made;  calccarum  ojrerat tones,  the 
work  done  by  the  adjoining  tenants;  and  calcagium,  the 
tax  paid  by  the  neighbourhood  for  the  repair  of  the 
causeways. 

CALCEARIUM  (Ant.)  an  allowance  made  to  the  soldiers 
for  their  shoes.  Suet.  Vespa s.  c.  8;  V Ip.  Leg.  21  -ff.de 
Alim,  rt  Cib.  Leg.;  Bergier  de  Viis  Mtfit.  1.  4,  c.  2. 

CALCEDO'NIUS  (Min.)  Calcedony,  vide  Chalcedonius. 

CALCBDONY  (Mm.)  Chalcedonius. 

Calcedony  or  Caleedon,  a defect  in  some  precious 

stone,  either  of  a foul  vein,  or  a different  colour  from  the  rest. 

CALCE'NA  ( Med.)  a morbous,  tartareous  matter.  Parac. 
de  Tartar.  1.2,  c.  1. 

CALCEOLARIA  (Bot.)  from  calceolus,  a slipper,  Slipper- 
wort  ; a genus  of  plants,  Class  2 Diandria,  Order  1 Mo- 
nogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  mo- 
nopclalous. — Stam .f laments  two;  anthers  incumbent. 
— Fist,  germ  roundish;  style  re  ry  short;  stigma  bluntish. 
Per.  capsule  subconic ; seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as — Calceolaria 
pinnata,  seu  Fageliajlavitans , Pinnated  Slippcrwort,  an 
annual,  native  of  Peru  .—Calceolaria  integU folia,  seu 
serrata.  Whole-leaved  Slipper-wort,  native  of  Peru.— 
Calceolaria  ovata,  dichotoma,  seu  tntrgrijolin,  an  animal, 
native  of  Peru. — Calceolaria  per  foil  at  a.  Perfoliate  Slip- 
per-wort, native  of  Peru. — Calceolaria  crenata,  native 
of  Peru.  But — Calceolaria  Fothergillii,  Spatula-leaved 
Slipper-wort,  ia  a biennial,  and  native  of  the  Falkland 
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isles;  and — Calceolaria  plantaginea,  tea  bijlora , Plan- 
tain-leaved Slipper- wort. — Calceolaria  nana,  seu  unijlora , 
Dwarf  Slipper- wort,  arc  perennials. — Calceolaria  is  also 
the  viola  calceolaria  of  Linnaeus. 

CALCE'OLUS  (Bo/.)  or  Calciolus,  Our  Lady’s  Slipper,  a 
species  of  Alisma. 

CALCES  metallic  (Ckem.)  Metals  which  have  undergone 
the  process  of  calcination,  or  combustion. 

CALCETUM  (./«/.)  vide  Calcea . 

CALC ET US  (A fed.)  impregnated  with  tartareous  particles; 
an  epithet  for  the  blood.  Parac.  de  Tartar.  1. 2. 

CATCEUM  eauinum  (Bat.)  the  herb  Colt’s  Foot. 

CA'LCEUS  (in/d  a shoe,  or  whatever  served  os  a covering 
for  the  foot.  The  c alveus  differed  from  the  solea,  inas- 
much as  the  former  covered  the  whole  foot,  and  the  latter 
only  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  two  sorts  of  calcei  spoken  ; 
of  by  the  ancients  arc  the — Calcei  lunali , which  were 
worn  by  the  Patricians,  so  called  from  an  ivory  crescent  1 
with  which  they  were  ornamented,  and  the — Calcei  mallei, 
red  shoes,  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  mullet 
in  colour.  They  came  up  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  but  j 
covered  only  the  sole  of  the  foot.  They  were  first  worn 
by  the  Alban  kings,  afterwards  by  the  kings  of  Koine ; 
but  on  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  they  were  appro- 
priated to  those  who  had  borne  a curule  office.  The  cal- 
ecus  lunahis  was  otherwise  called  the  Lunula . [vide  Lu- 
nula1 the  caleeus  mullein,  simply  mullcus . [vide  Mulleus] 

CALC  1 1 YT  H EOS  (G&en.)  Vcrdigrcase. 

CALCHOI'DEA  onicula  ( Anat .)  the  same  as  Cuneijbrmia 
ossicula . 

CALCFDICUM  (Med.)  a medicine  prepared  of  arsenic, 

CALCI1R.VG A (But.)  Breakstone;  an  epithet  for  the  Sco- 
lonendrium  of  Linnaeus.  Skrib.  Larg. 

CALClGIl  AT)US  (Med.)  one  walking,  or  laying  a ' 

stress  on  the  heel.  llipp.de  Artie.;  Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat.  ' 

CALCINATION  (Chcm.)  the  solution  of  a mixed  body  by 
means  of  heat,  or  otherwise,  into  a powder;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  dissolution,  or  corrosion,  of  compact  bodies 
into  their  minutest  parts,  so  that  they  become  friable:  j 
this  was  formerly  called  Chemical  Pulverization,  now  more 
commonly  called  Oxidation.  The  body  so  reduced  was  j 
named  a calx,  in  common  language  a cinder , now  chemi- 
cally on  Oxide.  Calcination  is  performed,  or  takes  place, 
either  by  actual  Jire , w hen  the  combustible  parts  of  bodies 
arc  consumed  by  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  fire,  or  the 
sun;  or  by  potential  Jire,  that  is,  by  the  addition  of  some 
proper  menstruum,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  fire,  w hich 
is  otherwise  called  Corrosion,  as  when  copper  is  calcined 
in  spirit  of  Nitre.  Of  this  description  is  tnat  sort  of  Cal- 
cination, in  particular,  which  is  termed  Philosophical,  as 
when  the  horns,  bones,  or  hoofs  of  animals,  are  suspended  J 
over  boiling  water,  or  any  other  liquid,  until  by  the  force  f 
of  the  heat  they  lose  their  mucilage,  and  are  easily  re-  | 
duccd  to  powder. 

That  species  of  Calcination  which  is  performed  by  means 
of  fire  alone,  or  a dry  menstruum,  is  termed  a dry  Cal- 
cination, «lh  the  calcinations  of  metallic  substances,  the  j 
deflagration  of  vegetable  substances,  the  calcination  of 
chalk  into  lime,  StC.  in  distinction  from  the  Humid  or 
Moist  Calcination,  as  the  calcination  of  copper  and  lead 
by  means  of  vinegar  so  as  to  procure  venligrease  and 
conus.  To  this  class  belongs  the  calcination  by  means 
of  the  air,  as  also  that  of  Amalgamation,  Fumigation, 
Detonation,  Granulation,  Cementation , and  Extinction , 
Calcination  is  also  differently  denominated  according  to 
the  objects  to  which  it  is  applied,  us  Ustion,  when 
applied  to  hartshorn,  alum,  and  brass. — Toasting,  when 
applied  to  rhubarb  and  such  other  substauces. — Decre- 
pitation, as  applicable  to  common  salt. 

CALC1NATOUY,  a vessel  to  calcine  metals  in. 


CALCINATUM  (Chem.)  a term  applied  to  chemical  sub- 
stances when  calcined,  as — Calcinatum  majut , what  is 
dulcified  by  chemical  art  and  not  by  nature,  as  dulcified 
mercury,  Ac .-—Calcinatum  majua  Pot  ter  ii.  Mercury  dis- 
solved m aqua-fbrtis  and  precipitated  in  salt  water.—  Cal- 
cinatum minus,  what  is  sweet  by  nature  without  edulcoralion. 

to  CALCINE  (Chem.)  to  reduce  to  a powder  by  means  of 
fire,  or  of  a menstruum ; a process  formerly  distin-  / « 
gui&hed  by  the  annexed  mark.  jf' 

CALCIS  aqua  (Min.)  Calcis  liquor,  seu  Calcis  vivar  jlores , 
the  solution  of  lime. 

Calcis  vitriolatce  cntaplasma  ( Med.)  a cataplasm  of  plaster 
of  l’aris,  which  is  applied  to  ulcers. 

Calcis  os  (Ana.)  vide  Ctdcaneum. 

CALCTTA'KI  (A/m.)  the  same  os  A U alt. 

CALClTE'A  (Min.)  the  same  as  Vitriol. 

CALCITEO'SA  (Min.)  the  same  as  Lythargurum. 

CALCPTHOS  (Mi.)  the  same  as  JErugo  AEris. 

CALCTTKA'PA  (Hot.)  the  Centaurea,  Ac.  and  the  Vale- 
riana, Ac.  of  Linnwus.  Hall. 

CALCITRAPO'IDES  (Dot.)  The  Centaurea  Isnardi  of 
Linnaeus. 

CALCOXiRAPHIST  (AfrcA.)  from  ■«**»«,  brass,  and  yfu$», 
to  write ; an  engraver  in  brass. 

CALCSI'NTEK  (Min.)  a subspecies  of  fibrous  limestone. 

CALCTUFF  (Min.)  a subspecies  of  fibrous  lime. 

CALCULARY  of  a pear  (hot.)  a congeries  of  little  hard 
knots  dispersed  through  the  parenchyma  of  the  fruit, 
which  surround  the  acetary  or  acid  pulpy  substance. 

CALCULATION  ( Arith .)  from  calculus,  (the  ncbble  used 
by  the  ancients  in  calculation)  the  act  of*  computing 
several  sums  by  means  of  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, division,  Ac. 

Calculation  (Mil.)  the  art  of  computing  the  amplitudes 
of  shells,  time  of  flight,  projectile  curve,  Ac. 

CALCULATOR  (/rid.)  one  who  makes  computations. 

Calculator  (Astron.)  a machine  invented  by  Mr.  Ferguson 
in  the  shape  of  an  orrery,  for  exhibiting  the  motions  of  the 
earth,  moon,  Ac, 

CALCULATO'RES  (Ant.)  accountants  or  slaves  among 
the  Romans,  who  formerly  used  to  reckon  by  means  of 
calculi,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  an  inscription  V.T.  P. 
C/ECILIUS  EMPERODIUS  VI.  VI R.  AUG.  CALCU- 
LATOR. JUSTINJE.  S ALENAS.  UXORI.  ET  SIBI. 
l/pian.  Leg.  7 .Jf  dc  Oper.  Libert.;  Modest  in.  Leg.  1 5.  J}\ 
de  Excuior.  Tutor.;  Capitolin.de  hied v.  Pert.;  Honor.  Cod. 
Theod.  dc  Logogr . ct  Cons.  I.  5 ; Isidor.  Orig . 1.  J,  c.  3 ; 
Popma.  de  Opens . Sere. 

CALCULUS  (Ant.)  in  Greek  signifies,  literally,  a 

little  stone  or  pebble,  but  was  afterwards  applied  to  the 
little  balls  of  ivory  or  metal,  with  which  computations 
were  made,  votes  given,  and  sentences  passed  by  the 
judges,  Ac.;  whence,  among  the  Romans,  ealadus  albus 
a favourable  vote,  or  a vote  of  acquittal;  and  calculus 
niger,  or  a sentence  of  condemnation.  These  calculi  were 
marked  with  the  letters  A for  absolve,  i.  c.  I acquit ; C for 
condemNo,  I condemn  ; and  N L,  non  liquet,  i.  c.  it  is  not 
clear,  must  be  further  examined  and  additional  information 
given. — Calculi  lusorii  were  the  chess-men,  or  little  balls, 
which  were  employed  in  the  game  of  chess,  which  the 
poets  allude  to,  both  as  to  their  matter,  their  colour,  und 
their  use.  They  were  made  either  of  ivory,  of  gold,  silver, 
or  glass. 

Juv.  sat.  1 1,  v.  131. 

■ *dto  if uf/ a imcia  nwtoi 
Fit  ftsvii,  iwc  tfurILr,  nee  fuJniLu  ts  hac 
Motrrid. 

Lucan.  Ad  Pison.  v.  180. 

Cu Hiiimt  hwiLi  UbuU  varUlttr  mp*rt* 

Culcu/us,  ti  iilm»  prugitnlur  milUtbtila. 
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They  were  of  two  colour*,  black  and  white. 

Lucan,  v.  182. 

Ut  nimh*  nignn,  mine  tt  nigtr  alii  get  aliens. 

(h  id.  Triit.  I.  2,  ».  477. 

D'ueaLr  ut  racto  gr auetur  limit * mite* 

Cum  audiiu  gtmiuo  culeuUm  hofti  prrit. 

Mart.  1.  It,  ep.  17. 

Cakulut  hie  gtmina  dueotor  Knott  yerit. 

The  common  men  were  called  latrunculi,  or  lalrones. 

Mart . L 14,  ep.  20. 

/w«<JickK>rwa  n Iwht  MU  lulrxmum 
Otmmtut  istt  tiM  mite*  tt  Kattii  nit. 

whence  the  game  was  called  Indus  lalrunculorum,  and  was 
played  with  thirty  calculi,  fifteen  white  and  fifteen  black, 
as  in  the  present  day.  [vide  Chest]  Poll.  Onom.  I.  9, 
segm.  97  ; Senec.  de  Tranquil/.  Anim.  c.  14,  Ac. ; Pelron. 
c.  33;  Plin.  1.  8,  c.  54 ; Sidon.  1,  8,  ep.  12;  Scholiast,  in 
Theocrit. ; Grnnov.  de  Vet.  Pecun.  I.  3,  c.  15. 

Calculus  {Med.)  the  stone  or  gravel;  a disease  which 
consists  in  the  lodgement  of  a calcareous  substance  in  the 
bladder  or  kidneys.  The  Calculus  in  the  bladder  is  called 
Uthiasis  ; that  in  the  kidneys  nephritis.  A ret.  I.  2,  c.  3 ; 
Cel.  1.  5,  c.  20 ; Gal.  de  San.  tuend.  1.  6 ; Oribas.  de  Vist. 
Sitnpl.  1.  2,  c.  I ; Act.  Tetrab.  1,  senn.  1 ; Paul.  jEginet. 
L 8,  c.  11  ; Act.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  1,  c.  22. 

Calculus  (CAcm.)  a name  for  any  calcareous  substance 
formed  in  the  animal  body.  The  ingredients  in  the  dif- 
ferent calculi  have  been  found  to  be  not  less  than  twelve, 
namely,  lithic  acid,  urate  of  ammonia  and  soda,  phosphate 
of  lime,  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  ammoniaco-mngnesian 
phosphate,  oxalate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  flint,  sper- 
maceti, bezoardic  animal  resin,  and  gelatine.  The  specific 
gravity  of  urinary  calculi  is,  in  the  lightest,  1213,1000  ; in 
tno  heaviest,  1976,1000.  The  calculus,  when  single,  is 
usually  oval ; but  when  there  are  several  calculi  in  the 
bladder  the  shape  is  more  irregular,  and  still  more  so  in 
proportion  to  their  number.  They  are  mostly  laminated, 
and  the  lamina  are  of  different  thickness,  and  irregular  in 
their  direction ; in  the  middle  of  these  a nucleus  is  coni' 
tuonly  seen,  of  the  aarac  mass  as  the  rest.  The  colour  is 
cither  white,  brown,  or  resembling  that  of  the  mulberry. 
Those  of  the  latter  description, from  their  resemblance  to  the 
mulberry  in  form  ns  well  as  colour.are  called  mulberry-stones, 
which  being  very  rugged,  cause  the  most  pain  of  all.  Their 
smell  is  partly  strong,  like  that  of  urine  or  ammonia,  and 
parti v insipid  or  terreous,  especially  the  white  ones,  which 
are  like  sawed  ivory  or  rasped  stone. 

CALDA'KIUM  (✓/»*.)  I.  A sweating  room,  ora  place  in  the 
bath  heated  by  means  of  steam,  which  Cicero  called 
Vaporarium,  and  Seneca  Sudatorium , and  Laconicum.  Cic. 
ad  Quint.  Frat.  I.  3,  epist.  1 ; Vitruv.  1.5,  C.  10;  Senec. 
epist.  51  : Plin.  1.  5,  epist  6.  2.  A vessel  or  cauldron  in 
which  water  was  henteu.  Vitruv.  1.5,  c.  10;  Plin.  1.5, 
c.  8 ; Bald.  Lex.  Vitruv.;  Meurs.  de  Valid.  Pot.  c.  1,41; 
Greer.  The*.  Anliq.  Roman,  tom.  12,  pnefut. 

CALDA'RIAv  ITALICS  (Ant.)  hot  baths  near  Ferrara  in 
Italy,  good  for  retention  of  urine. 

CA'LE  (A/if.)  or  locale , a punishment  among  the  French, 
which  is  inflicted  upon  any  soldier  or  sailor  that  wounds 
another  maliciously.  It  consists  in  tying  the  culprit  to  the 
yard-arm,  suddenly  plunging  him  into  the  sea  and  then 
drawing  him  up  again,  very  similar  to  what  is  called  keel- 
hauling in  the  British  service. 

CALEA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  19  Syngenexks, 
Order  l Poly  garni  a Alqualis. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common  imbricate. — Con.  com- 
pound uniform.— St  AM.  filament s five  ; anthers  cylin- 
dric.— Pist.  germ  oblongish ; style  filiform ; stigmas  two. 
Plu.  none ; seeds  solitary ; receptacle  chaffy. 


Species.  The  species  are  annuals  or  shrubs.  Of  the  first 
kind  are  the — Calea  Jatnaicenxis,  Santolina  xubhirsuta, 
seu  Conyxa  fruticoui , native  of  Jamaica.  Of  the  second 
kind  are  the — Calea  oppositifidia,  Santolina  erect  a,  seu 
Acmella  Jama  ken  su,  qc.  native  of  Jamaica.  — Calea 
amcllus , Amelias  ramostts,  seu  Santolina  tcandeus , SfC. 
native  of  Jamaica. — Calea  lobata,  Conyza  loltata,  seu 
arborescent,  &>c.  Santolina  erect  a,  S[c.  seu  Virga  aurea, 
•fa. — Calea  scoparia , Chrysocoma  arborea , Sfc.  seu  Ser- 
gilus  scooariut , 2$v. — Calea  aspera,n  native  of  America,  Ac. 

CALEFA'CIENTS  {Med.)  eale/tuientia,  warming  medicines; 
such  as  have  a tendency  to  stimulate  the  action  of  the 
blood,  as  anise,  carraway,  cummin,  Ac.  Cel.  1.  2,  c.  33; 
Oribas.  I.  14,  c.  13  ; Act.  Tetrab . I,  semi.  2,  c.  267 ; Paul. 
JEpiuet . 1. 3,  c.  38,  Ac. 

CALEFA'CTIO  iChetn.)  vide  Calcination. 
CALEFA'CTION  ( Phy .)  the  exciting  or  producing  heat  in 
a mixt  body. 

Calefactiox  (Med.)  a way  of  preparing  simple  or  com- 
pound medicines  by  a moderate  neat  of  the  sun. 
CALEFA’CTOKY  (Fee.)  a room  in  a monastery  where  the 
religious  persons  warm  themselves. 

CALEFA'GIUM  (Low)  the  right  to  take  fuel  yearly, 

CALENDAR  ( Chron .)  an  orderly  distribution  of  time  into 
the  months,  weeks,  and  days,  which  constitute  the  year, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  festivals,  and  other  such 
matters  as  serve  for  the  daily  purposes  of  life.  Calendars, 
of  course,  vary  according  to  the  different  forms  of  the 
year,  and  the  divisions  of  time  in  different  countries;  the 
principal  of  which  arc  the  Roman,  the  Julian,  the  Gre- 
gorian, and  the  Reformed  or  Corrected  Calendar.— Ho- 
man Calendar , the  first  that  was  formed,  owes  its  origin  to 
Romulus,  [vide  Kalendarium] — Julian  Calendar  is  that 
in  which  the  days  of  the  week  arc  determined  by  the  seven 
letters,  called  tne  Dominical  letters ; namely,  A,  B,  C,  D. 
E,  F,  G,  by  means  of  the  solar  cycle ; and  the  new'  and 
full  moons,  particularly  the  paschal  full  moon,  with  the 
feasts  of  Easter,  and  the  other  moveable  feasts  depending 
on  it,  by  means  of  golden  numbers,  or  lunar  cycles,  rightly 
disposed  through  the  Julian  Year,  [vide  Chronology] — 
Gregorian  Calendar , that  which,  by  means  of  epacts  rightly 
disposed  through  the  several  months,  determines  the  new 
and  full  moons,  the  time  of  Easter,  Ac.  in  the  Grtgoriun 
year.  The  epacts  ore  here  substituted  for  the  golden 
numbers  of  the  Julian  calendar. — Reformed  or  cot  reefed 
Calendar  is  that  which,  without  the  uac  of  either  golden 
numbers  or  epacts,  determines  the  equinox  and  the  paschal 
full  moon,  Ac.  by  computation  from  astronomical  tables. 
When  tliis  calendar  was  introduced  eleven  days  were 
omitted  in  the  month  of  February  to  make  it  agree  with 
the  Gregorian  style.  The  reformed  calendar  is  ordered  to 
be  observed  in  England  by  act  of  Parliament,  which  fixes 
that  “ The  Eosterday,  on  which  the  rest  depend,  should 
always  fall  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon,  which 
happens  upon,  or  next  after,  the  21st  day  of  Mqrch,  so 
that,  if  the  full  moon  happens  on  a Sunday,  Eastcrduy  is 
the  Sunday  after.  To  the  above-mentioned  calendars  mav 
be  added  the — New  French  Calendar , which  was  intro- 
| duccd  with  the  revolution.  According  to  this  calendar  the 
year  was  divided  into  twelve  months,  inch  thirty  days,  with 
five  supernumerary  days  to  complete  the  365 ; the  month 
was  divided  into  three  parts,  culled  decades;  and  the  weeks 
into  ten  day*.  This  has  since  fallen  into  disuse,  and  been 
exchanged  for  the  old  one  on  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy. — Calendar  mouths,  the  solar  months,  as  they 
stand  in  the  calendar,  as  January,  thirty-one  days,  Ac.— 
Astronomical  calendar , a contrivance  by  means  of  a printed 
paper  pasted  on  board,  with  u brass  slider  that  carries  a 
hair,  to  show  by  inspection  the  sun's  meridian  altitude, 
right  ascension,  declination,  rising,  setting,  amplitude,  Ac. 
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to  ft  greater  exactness  than  con  be  done  by  the  common 
globes. 

CALENDER  (Meek.)  a machine  for  smoothing  linen,  so 
colled  from  calidus,  hot,  because  it  acts  as  a species  of  hot- 
pressing  ; also  the  person  who  follows  the  business. 

CALENDS  (CArow.)  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  the  Ro- 
man Calendar,  [vide  Knlcndee) 

CALE'NDULA  (j 8oi.)  Marigold,  a plant,  so  called  because 
it  flowers  every  calends  or  month.  The  flowers  and  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  reckoned  aperient. 

Calendula,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plaott. 
Class  19  Sungenesia,  Order  4 Poly  gamin  S scenario. 
Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common  simple- — Cor.  com- 
pound radiate.*— St  am.  filaments  five  ; anthers  cylindric. 
Pist. germ  oblong;  style  filiform  ; stigma  obtuse.— Per. 
none  ; seeds  solitary  ; receptacles  naked. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  perennials,  or  shrubs. 
Of  the  first  kind  are  the — Calendula  arvensis,  scu  Caltha 
officinalis,  arvensis,  scu  minima.  Field  Marigold,  native 
of  Europe.— Calendula  stcUata,  Starry  Marigold,  native 
of  Rarbary.  — Calendula  sancta,  Palestine  Marigold, 
native  of  Palestine. — Calendula  officinalis  seu  saliva,  seu 
Caltha  vulgaris,  Garden  Marigold,  native  of  the  South  of 
Europe. — Calendula  incana  seu  foment osa,  seu  Caltha  ma- 
riltma,  native  of  Portugal. — Calendula  pluvial  is,  scabra, 
seu  humilis  Africana , seu  Caltha  Africana , Small  Cape 
Marigold,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Calendula 
hybrtda,  Caltha  Africana,  seu  Cardispemum,  Africanum, 
See.  Hybridous  or  Great  Cape  Marigold,  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  — Calendula  nudicaulis  seu  Africana, 
Beilis,  Ac.  seu  Caltha  Africana,  naked  stalked  Cape 
Marigold,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Of  tne 
second  kind  a re— Calendula  pumila , Pigmy  Marigold, 
native  of  New  Zealand. — Calendula  magellanica,  seu 
Aster  nudicaulis,  Ac.  native  of  the  straits  of  Magellan. 
— Calendula  gram  ini  folia,  seu  Africana,  Ac.  Caltha  Afri-  j 
cam i,  Dimorphothnn  statices,  seu  Beilis  Africana,  Gnu*.-  | 
leaved  Mangold,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Of  the  third  kind  are  the  — Calendula  Tragus  seu 
caulescens,  Bending  stalked  Marigold,  nutive  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. — Calendula  oppositifolia  seu  rosmarini- 
folia.  Glaucous  Marigold,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
H ope. — Calendula  glabrata,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. — Calendula  fruiicota,  Shrubby  Marigold,  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Ciood  Hope — Calendula  arborescent, 
rigida,  seu  aspera , native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
T t ag.  Kraeut . von  den  vier  Element . S;c. ; Ccesalprn.  de 
Plant.;  J.  Rauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park. 
Thcat.  Botan. ; Rati  Hist.  Plant. ; Toumcf.  Instil. ; 
Boerhaav.  Ind. 

CALENTURE  (Med.)  calentura,  from  caleo,  to  gTowhot; 
a burning  fever  attended  with  delirium. 

CALE'NUM  vinum  (Ant.)  rich  wine  of  Campania. 

C ALE'S! UM  (Hot.)  the  name  of  a berry -bearing  tree. 

CALF  (Sport.)  the  male  hart  or  hind  of  the  first  year. 

Calf,  Sea  (Ich.)  a large  fish  with  a velvet  spotted  skin, 
the  flesh  of  which  b like  that  of  a sucking  pig. 

CALF-SKIN  (A/rcA.)  or  calve- tktn,  the  leather  made  from 
the  hide  of  a calf. 

CALPS-SNOUTE  (Bat.)  vide  Calve* s- Snout. 

CALI  (Chem.)  Pot- Ash. 

CALIBER  (Gumji.)  calibre,  or  caliper,  the  thickness  or  dia- 
meter of  any  thing,  particularly  of  the  bore  of  a cannon. — 
Caliber  compasses,  a sort  of  compasses  made  with  bowed 
ends  for  measuring  the  diameter  of  guns,  Ac.  % 

CALIBERED  (Gunn.)  measured  with  caliber  compasses. 

CALIBRE  (Gunn.)  vide  Caliber. 

CALICE  (Ecc.)  vide  Chalice . 

CALICO  (Com.)  a kind  of  linen  made  of  cotton,  principally 
in  the  East  Indies. 
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CALIDA'RIUM  (Med.)  vide  Caldarium. 

CALI  DUCT  (Mech.)  a pipe  or  canal  disposed  along  the 
rooms  to  convey  heat  to  different  parts  of  a building. 

CAL1DUM  innatum  (Phy.)  innate  heat,  or  that  attrition 
of  the  parts  of  the  blood  which  arises  from  its  circula- 
tion. 

CALIGA  (Ani.)  a sort  of  sandal  worn  by  the  Roman 
soldiers,  whence  Caligula  derived  his  name.  It  was  put 
for  the  condition  of  a common  soldier,  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  an  inscription:  C.  OPPIO.  C.  T.  VEL  OM- 
NIBUS OFF1CI1S  IN  CALIGA  FUNCTO.  Whence 
the  soldiers  were  called  cnUgali;  and  the  life  of  a soldier,  by 
Tertullian,  militia  caligata . They  sometimes  adorned  these 
caliga  with  gold  and  silver  nails.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  I.  % ep.  3; 
Val.  Max.  1.  9,  c.  1 ; Senec.  de  Brev.  Tit.  c.  17;  Tacit. 
An nal.  1.  1,  c.  41 ; Sutton,  in  Calig.  c.  52;  Justin.  I.  38^ 
c.  10  ; Dio.  I.  57 ; Tertullian.  de  Idol.  c.  19;  Gnit.  Vet. 
Inscript,  p.  445,  and  p.  279,  Ac. 

CALIGA'RIUS  (Ant.)  one  who  made  the  sandals  for  the 
soldiers  called  caligte.  [vide  Caliga ] 

CALIG  A'TI  (Ant.)  a name  for  the  Roman  soldiers,  from 
the  caliga  which  they  wore. 

Juv.  sat.  16,  v.  24. 

Cum  duo  mm  tafau,  effendtrt  tot  taligalm. 


Of  these,  mention  is  made  in  old  inscriptions,  as  HONO- 
RATI.  ET.  DECURIONES.  ET.  NUMERUS.  MILL 
TUM.  CALIG ATOUUM.  [vide  Caliga ] 

CALPGRAPHY  (Mech.)  from  a*A*,  lair,  and  to 

write  i the  art  of  fine  penmanship,  or  of  writing  beautifully 

CALIPER  (Guaa.)  vide  Caliber. 

CALIPH  (Polit.)  in  the  Arabic  Khalifa,  which  signifies  a 
successor ; was  the  title  assumed  by  the  successor*  of  Ma- 
homet, which  was  borne  lor  656  years,  when  Bagdad  was 
taken  by  the  Tartars,  and  Moslaazem,  the  last  of  the  race 
of  thu  Abas&idu*,  was  put  to  death. 

CALIPO'DIUM  ( Archteol .)  vide  Calopoddum. 

CALPPPIC  Period  (CAros.)  & period  of  seventy-six  years, 
invented  by  Calippus,  an  Athenian  astronomer,  as  an  im- 
provement on  that  of  Meton,  or  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years. 
At  every  recurrence  of  this  period  he  supposed  that  the 
mean,  new,  and  full  moons  would  always  return  to  the 
same  day  and  hour. 

CALIVER  (Gunn.)  from  caliber , a small  tuind  gun  used  at 
sea,  a harquebuse,  or  musket  formerly  in  use. 

TO  CALK  (Mar.)  or  caulk,  from  the  French  calfater  and 
calage  ; to  drive  oakum,  spun  yarn  and  wooden  pins  into 
all  tne  scams  to  keep  out  the  water. 

CALKERS  (Mar.)  the  persons  employed  in  calking  vessels. 

CALKING  (Paint  ) a term  used  when  the  backside  of  the 
design  is  covered  with  black  lead  or  red  chalk,  and  the 
lines  traced  through  on  a waxed  plate,  Ac.  which  leaves 
an  impression  of  the  colour  on  the  plate. 

CALKING-IRONS  (Mar.)  the  irons  employed  in  calking 
vessels. 


CALKINS  (Vet.)  the  prominent  pans  at  the  extremities  of 
a horse-shoe,  bent  downwards  and  forged  to  a sort  of 
point ; they  are  either  single  or  double,  i.  e.  at  one  end 
of  the  shoe  or  both. 

CALL  (Sport.)  a lesson  blown  upon  the  horn  to  comfort  the 
hounds. 


Call  (Font.)  an  artificial  pipe  made  to  catch  quails,  Ac.  by 
imitating  their  notes. 

Call  (Mar.)  a whistle,  or  pipe  of  silver  or  brass,  for  sum- 
moning the  sailors  to  their  duty.— GoW  call , with  a chain, 
was  formerly  the  ensign  of  the  office  of  admiral. 

Call  of  the  house  1 Polit.)  a Parliamentary  term  implying 
an  imperative  call  or  summons  sent  to  every  member  to 
attend  on  any  particular  occasion. 

Call  (Law)  or  calling  <f  the  plaintiff',  a form  in  courts  of 
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law  of  calling  upon  the  plaintiff  to  appear  in  cases  where, 
for  want  of  sufficient  evidence,  he  content*  to  be  nonsuited, 
or  to  withdraw  himself.  Accordingly,  neither  he,  nor  any 
for  him,  appears  to  answer  the  summons. 

Call  (Mia.)  an  English  name  for  the  mineral  called  by  the 
Germans  tungsten, 

CA'LLA  (Hot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  20  Gynandria, 
Order  8 Polyamdrta. 

Centric  Characters.  Cal.  spa  the  one-leaved.— Co  a.  none. 
— St  am.  Jilamentt  some  intermixed  with  the  germs ; 
anther  simple. — Fist -germ  to  each,  obtuse ; style  simple; 
stigma  acute. — Pam.  berries  one-celied. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the—  Calla  /Et h to- 
pic a , Arum  Jt'Ahiopicvm,  seu  Americanum,  Ac.  /Ethiopian 
Calla,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Calla  palus- 
tris,  Dracunculus  palustris  seu  ay  u a hits,  seu  Proven  zalia 
palustris,  Marsh  Catta,  native  of  the  North  of  Europe. — 
Calla  oriental ts,  Arum  minus,  Ac.  seu  Carsaarui,  Oriental 
Calla,  native  of  Aleppo.  — Calla  occulta , native  of 
Cochin  China.  Dad.  Pempt.  g C.  Boult.  Pin . ; Gcr. 
Herb ,g  Park.  Theat.  ; Rati  Hist.  Plant . 

C A'LLAE  (Hot.)  a sort  of  /Egyptian  willow  mentioned  by 
Prosper  Aipinus. 

CALLA  IS  (Aft*.)  « uO*«h,  a precious  stone  of  a sea-green 
colour  like  a sapphire.  Vlin.  1.  37,  c.  10. 

CALLA'RIAS  (Jch.)  a haddock. 

CA'LLIBER  (Gnmm.)  vide  Caliper. 

Callibkr  (Archil.)  the  bulk,  volume,  or  diameter  of  any 
thing. 

CALLlBLE'PH ARUM  (Med.)  n*Mig*sfmfm,  from 
beauty,  and  eyelids;  a recipe  for  making  the  eye- 

lids black,  consisting  of  burnt  roseleaves,  dut e-stones, 
marrow,  soot,  Ac.  Terra  ampeliris . PI  in.  1. 32,  c.  6 ; Mar- 
cel. de  Med.  c.  8. 

CALLICA'RPA  (But.)  from  a<«n,  beauty,  and 
fruit,  a genus  of  plants;  so  named  from  the  beauty  of  its 
fruit.  Class  4 Tetrandria,  Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  mo- 
nopetal ous — Stam.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  ovate. — 
Pist.  germ  roundish  ; style  filiform  ; stigma  thick ish. — 
Pbr.  berry  globular ; seeds  four. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — CaUicarpa  ame - 
ricana,  Spondylococcas,  Burchardia , Johnsonia  ameri- 
cana,  Anonvmus  baccifera , Ac.  seu  Frutex  baecifer,  Ac. 
American  CaUicarpa,  native  of  Carolina,  Ac. — CaUicarpa 
Como,  tomentosa , seu  americana,  native  of  Malabar. — Cal- 
licarpa  lanata,  seu  tomentosa,  Tomtx  tomentosa,  seu 
Arbor  tnalabarica,  Ac.  native  of  India. — CaUicarpa  ma- 
crophylla , native  of  India. — CaUicarpa ferruginca,  native 
of  Jamaica. — CaUicarpa  reticulata,  native  of  Jamaica. — 
CaUicarpa  longifblia,  native  of  Malacca. — CaUicarpa 
integrijolia,  native  of  Carthagena.— CaUicarpa  villosa, 
native  of  the  East  Indies. — CaUicarpa  Japonica,  native 
of  Japan. — CaUicarpa  umbdlata , native  of  Cochin  China. 
— CaUicarpa  triloba,  native  of  China. — CaUicarpa  macro - 
jphyUa , native  of  India. 

CALLICO  ICoim.)  vide  Calico. 

CALLIGONUM  (Hot.)  <•/•»«,  a genus  of  plants,  Class 
1 1 Dodecandria,  Order  * Tetragynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Cor. 
none.— Stam.  filaments  about  sixteen ; anthers  roundish. 
Pist.  germ  superior ; styles  three ; stigmas  capitate. — 
Per.  none  ; seed  nut. 

Species.  The  species  are — CaUigonum  Polygonoides , seu 
Polygonoides  orientate , Sic.  a shrub,  native  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Ararat. — Calligonum  comosum,  a shrub,  native 
of  /Egypt. — Calligonum  Pallasia,  seu  Polygonoides  Pal - 
lasia  caspica , seu  Pteroccus , seu  Picroccus  aphyllus,  a 
shrub,  native  of  the  coast  near  the  Caspian  sea. 

CALLIGRAPHY  (Mech.)  vide  Caligraphy. 
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1 CALLIMA'NCO  (Com.)  vide  Calamanco. 

: CA'LLIMUS  (A/in.)  p*<,  a stone;  found  within  an- 

I other,  called  Taphiusiu*.  Plim.  1.  36,  c.  21. 

I CA'LLION  (Zfof.)  a kind  of  nightshade.  Plin.  1.  23,  c.  31. 

; CALLIO'NYMUS  (Ich.)  from  uaam,  beauty, 

i and  a name,  having  a fair  name ; a sort  of  fish 

frequently  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  Hippo- 
crates recommends  for  the  dryness  of  its  flesh.  Dios- 
corides  also  recommends  the  gall  of  this  fish  for  disorders 
in  the  eyea.  Hippocrat.  de  Viet,  in  Acut.  MorbA.  2;  Diascor. 
1.  2,  c.  96 ; Plin.  1.  32,  c.  7 ; Gal.  de  Simpl.  1.  10,  c.  2. 

Cai.lionymus.  in  the  Linnean  system , a genus  of  animals, 
Class  Pisces,  Order  Jugtdaret. 

Generic  Characters.  Upper  lip  doubled  up  ; eyes  approxi- 
mate; gill- membrane  six  rayed. — Body  naked;  ventral 
Jins  veryremote. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the — CaUionymus  Lyra, 
Gem tn ecus  Dragonet. — CaUionymus  Dracunculsu,  Sor- 
did Dragonet. — CaUionymus  I adieus,  Indian  Dragonet. 
— CaUionymus  Bai  Latent  is , Baikal  Dragonet. — CaUiony - 
mtu  Oceltntus,  Ocellate  Dragonet. — CaUionymus  Sagi/ta, 
Arrow-headed  Dragonet. — CaUionymus  Japonic us,  Ja- 
pan Dragonet. 

CALLIP/E'DES  (Ant.)  old  fellows  playing  the  boy.  Fext. 
de  Verb.  Signif. 

CALLIPER  (Gunn.)  vide  Caliper. 

CALLIPHY'LLUM  (Hot.)  from  mUm,  beauti- 
ful and  a leaf ; a species  of  the  A diant  hum. 

CALLPPP1I  Period  (Chron.)  vide  Calippic. 

C A'LLIS  (Ant.)  called  by  Livy  devur  cailes , the  name  of  a 
path  that  beasts  make  in  mountains  and  forests. 

Callis  (Lata)  the  king's  highway. 

CALLPSIA  (Hot.)  a genus  ©t  plants,  Class  Triandria, 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  three-leaved. — Cor. 
petals  three. — Stam.  Jilaments  three ; anthers  double.— 
Pist.  germ  superior  ; stole  capillary  ; stigmas  three. — 
Per.  capsule  ovate  ; seeds  two. 

Species.  The  only  species  is — Callisia  repens.  Call t ha , seu 
Hapalanthus  repens,  creeping  Callisia,  a perennial,  na- 
tive of  America. 

CALLISTE'A  (Ant.)  uuitoesm,  a Lesbian  festival,  at  which 
the  women  presented  themselves  in  Juno*s  temple,  irk 
order  that  the  prize  might  be  assigned  to  the  fairest.  A 
similar  festival  was  celebrated  among  the  Parrhasians,  and 
the  Eleans,  at  which  the  prize  was  assigned  to  the  most 
beautiful  man.  Plat.  Euthyd.g  Hcsychius;  Eustath.  2/.  1.9, 

CALUSTIANS  (Ecc.)  a set  of  reformers  in  Bohemia  who 
obtained  permission  from  the  see  of  Rome  to  communicate 
in  the  sacrament*  of  both  kinds.  Spondan . Annal.  Ann. 
1421. 

CALLISTRU'THIA  (Bot.)  according  to  Pliny,  a sort  of  fig 
of  an  excellent  taste.  Plin.  1.  15,  c.  18. 

CA'LLITHRIX  (ZooL)  a kind  of  ape  in  .Ethiopia,  with  a 
long  beard,  and  a spread  tail.  Plin.  L 8,  c.  54. 

CALL1TRPCHE  (Bot.)  originally  a name  for  adinnthum, 
or  Maiden  hair ; from  beauty,  and  hair,  a genua 

of  plants.  Class  1 Monandria,  Order  2 Digi/nia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  none.  — Coa.  petals  two. — 
St  ah.  Jilaments  one ; anther  simple. — Pist.  germ  round- 
ish; styles  two;  stigmas  acute.— Per.  capsule  roundish i 
seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as — CaUitriche  vema , 
fontana , Stellaria , seu  Corispermum,  Vernal  Star-wort, 
or  Star-headed  Water  Chtckweod,  native  of  Europe. — 
CaUitriche  aquatica,  Common  Water  Starwort,  native 
of  Britain. — CaUitriche  autumnalis,  seu  Stagnalis , StcL 
laria  aquatica,  Lenticula  palustris,  Ac.  seu  thine  aqua 
tica,  Ac.  Autumnal  Star-grass,  native  of  Britain.  C.Bauh. 
Pin.;  Raii  Hist, Plant* 


CAL 


CAL 


CA'LLONE  (A/erf.)  mAAot,  a term  signifying  generally 
comeliness  or  decency,  but  is  applied,  particularly  by  Hip- 
pocrates, to  the  decency  and  gravity  of  deportment  befit- 
ting a medical  moo. 

CALLOSUM  Corpus  (Anat.)  a medullary  prominence  in 
the  brain,  which  is  conspicuous  in  separating  the  two  la- 
teral parts  or  hemispheres  of  the  Cerebrum. 

CA'LLOUS  (Sury.)  a term  signifying  hardened  or  indurated, 
as  the  callous  edges  of  ulcers. 

CA'LLUS  (Mai,)  t*a>h,  *»p<.  1.  Any  cutaneous,  cameous, 
and  osseous  hardness,  whether  natural  or  preternatural, 
but  particularly  that  callosity  which  is  generated  about  the 
edges  of  fractured  bones,  a sort  of  gluey  substance,  that 
serves  to  solder  them  together.  2 . Calli,  nodes  of  I 

the  gout,  according  to  (ialcn,  by  whom  callositas  and  i 
callus , TtrAM-if  and  rt>A*,  arc  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  ! 
eyelids.  Gal.  tie  Comp.  Mat.  see.  Loc.  1.  7,  c.  7,  &c.  j 
3.  The  same  as  Callosum  Corpus.  Act.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  1 ; j 
Paul.  .J'ginet.  1.  4,  c.  49;  Act.  de  Meih.  Mai . 1.  5, 
c.  6. 


to  be  something  independent  of  the  body  in  which  it  is 
found.  It  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Igneous 
Fluid , or  Igneous  Matter,  [vide  Chemistry ] 

CALORIMETER  (Meek.)  an  instrument  by  which  tha 
quantity  of  absolute  heat  existing  in  a body  may  be  ascer- 
tained. 

CALOTE  (Ecc.)  French  for  a sort  of  tonsure,  which  distin- 
guished a person  in  orders  in  the  Romish  church,  whence 
the  revolutionary  epithet  of  Calotin  for  a person  having 
this  tonsure. 

Calote  (Mil.)  a sort  of  skull-cap  worn  by  the  French  ca- 
valry under  their  hats,  as  a guard  against 'the  blows  of  the 
sword  or  sabre.  The  Calote  is  also  a French  name  for  the 
Lieutenant’s  Court,  at  which  the  first  lieutenant  of  the 
regiment  presided.  Liko  a court  of  honour,  the  Calote 
took  cognizance  of  all  attain  in  which  the  laws  of  honour 
and  good  breeding  had  been  violated,  answering  to  the 
Regimental  Committees  in  the  British  service. 

Calote  spherique  (Math.)  the  section  of  a sphere,  having 
a circle  for  its  basis. 


CALM.VRI.E  (Hot.)  vide  Calanutrice. 

CALOCA'TANOS  (Hot.)  from  **>«,  beautiful,  and  u*r **•*, 
a vessel,  the  wild  Poppy;  so  called  from  the  beauty  of  its 
flower. 

CALSCIUE’RAI  (Rot.)  a sort  of  thistle. 

CALODE'NDRUM  (Bat.)  from  beautiful,  and 
a tree;  a genus  of  plants,  Close  5 Pentandria,  Order  1 
Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  — Con. 
petals  five;  nectaries  five. — St  am.  Jilaments  five:  anthers 
ovate  cordate. — Fist,  germ  pcdicelled  ; style  filiform  ; 
stigma  simple. — Pkr.  capsule  peduncled  ; seeds  in  pairs. 
Species.  The  only  species  is — Calodendrum  capense,  Dic- 
tammus  cajten  sis,  seu  Pallasia  capensis,  a shrub,  native 
of  the  Cape  of  (rood  Hope. 

C.VLOMEL  (CAnn.)  from  beautiful,  and 

/»iA««,  black  ; so  called  from  its  colour  and  virtues.  Mer- 
cury well  pounded  with  sulphur,  or  more  properly  Mer- 
curtus  dulcis  six  times  sublimed. 

CALOME'LANOS  Tunjueti  (Med.)  a purgative  composed 
of  Mereurhu  dulcis,  Scammony,  Ire. 

CALO'NIA  (Med.)  umXmm,  a sort  of  myrrh. 

CALONNE'A  (Hot.)  the  Galardia  of  Linnarus. 

C ALOPIIY'LLUM  (Rot.)  from  fine,  and  a leaf;  ; 
a genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Polyandria , Order  1 Mono - 
gynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved. — Cor. 
petals  four.— Stam.  Jilaments  many;  anthers  erect. — 
Pist.  germ  roundish;  style  filiform;  stigma  headed. — 1 
Per.  drupe  globular  ; seed  nut  globular. 

Species.  The  two  species  arc  shrubs,  as  the  Calophyllum 
Inophyllum , Arbor  Indica , Rintangor  maritima,  Port  no, 
sou  Ponna  mnrnm , native  of  India. — Calophyllum  Cal  aba , | 
Inophyllum , Arbor  altisiima , Tsicrou-ponna , native  of 
the  Indies. 

Calophyllum  the  Grias  and  Mctun  of  Linnarus. 

CALOPO'DIUM  (Ant.)  »«a mm'.w,  from  *«*•»,  wood,  and  *2%, 
a foot;  a wooden  shoe  or  slipper. — Calopcdirtm  / erratum , | 
a shoe  with  an  iron  plate  to  shoe  upon  the  ice;  a skate. 

CA'LOPUS  (Ant.)  *«>•**«,  from  **>«<,  beautiful,  and 
a foct;  an  epithet  for  persons  with  pretty  feet,  particu- 
larly slaves.  Schol.  Arist. 

Calopus  (Ent.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Insecta , Order  j 
Coleoptcra. 

Generic  Characters.  Antenna  filiform;  feelers  four. — 
Thorax  gibbous. — Shells  linear. 

Species.  The  species  are  the — Calopus  serralicornis,  Cnlo- 
pnx  hispicornis , et  Calopus  pugmaeus. 

CALO'RIC  (Phy.)  or  the  Calorific  Principle,  that  principle 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  heat,  which  is  supposed 


||  CALOTTE  (Archil.)  a concavity  or  depressure,  in  the  form 
!;  of  a calotte  or  cap,  to  diminish  the  height  of  a chapel ; or 
. that  it  may  not  exceed  the  proportion  of  the  breadth. 
JiCALO'Y  ERS  (Ecc.)  or  Calogers,  Greek  monks,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Basil,  w ho  lead  a rigorous  and  retired  life  on  Mount 
t Athos ; so  called  from  «*>•«,  fair,  and  7vp«*»  old  age,  i.  e. 
!j  men  venerable  for  their  years.  Montfauc.  Paleograph. 

| CA'LPAR  (Ant.)  a sort  of  earthen  vessel  which  was  used: 
also  the  wine  itself,  particularly  that  which  was  taken  out 
of  the  vessel  for  sacrifice  before  it  might  be  tasted.  Farr, 
de  Fit.  Roman,  apud  Aon.  1. 15,  c.  31  ; Test,  de  Ferb.  Signifi. 
CA'LQUING  (Mar.)  vide  CaUeing. 

C.VLTHA  (Rot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  1$  Polyandria , 
Order  7 Poly  gynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  none. — Cor.  petals  five. — Stam. 
Jilaments  numerous;  anthers  compressed.— Pist.  germ 
superior;  styles  none;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  capsules 
one-cel  led’;  seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  a *—Caltha  palustris , 
Populago  jmluslris , seu  major,  Marsh  Marigold,  Houcs 
de  Marais , a native  of  Britain. — Caliha  radicans,  a 
I native  of  Britain. — Caltha  nutans,  seu  Populago , a 
native  of  Siberia.  Clus.  Hist.  Plant,  rar.;  Rauh.  Hist. 
Plant. i C.  Rauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Thcat. 
Rohm,  i Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

iCA'LTIIULA  (Ant.)  tunica  genus  d colore  caltha ; a short 
l cloak,  or  yellow  frock.  Plant.  Epid.  act.  2,  seen.  2,  v.  47  ; 

Farr,  de  Fit.  Rom.  apud  Aon.  I.  16,  C.  1. 

1 CA'LTROPS  (Mil.)  from  the  Sox.  Coltroepe,  or  the  French 
!|  chaujji-trnppas,  and  chexul dropper,  irons  with  four  spikes, 
M so  made  that  which  soever  way  they  full,  one  point  still  lies 
upward ; generally  thrown  into  breaches  to  annoy  the 
! enemy's  horse,  [vide  Fortification ] 

Caltrops  (Sjwrt.)  an  instrument  with  three  iron  spikes,  used 
in  hunting  the  wolf. 

1 Caltrops  (Her.)  is  occasionally  borne  as  a charge  in  ooat 
armour. 

| Caltrops  (Rot.)  a herb,  the  Tropa  natans  of  Linnanu,  very 
j common  in  the  South  of  France,  where  it  grows  among  the 
! corn.  It  is  so  called  because  it  resembles  the  military  in- 
strument of  the  tjme  name,  being  armed  with  erect 
prickles  all  ways,  that  greatly  annoy  the  feet  of  cattle 
| which  tread  upon  them. 

i-CALVA  (Anat.)  and  Calvaria.  The  same  as  Cranium. 

■j  CA'LYAUY  cross  (Her.)  uchurgc  representing 
the  cross  on  Mount  Calvary,  with  ttiree  steps, 
supposed  to  imply  the  three  graces.  Faith , 

Hope , and  Charity;  as  gules  a Calvary  cross 
upon  three  steps  or,  name  Jones,  of  Den- 
bighshire. 


CAL  CAL 

CALVES-SNOUT  (Dot.)  the  Anlerrhinum  of  Linncus,  a I plana  that  have  only  ft  calyx  in  which  the  stamina  are 

perennial,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Snap-Dragon,  or  inserted,  as  in  FJeagnus,  Osyri *,  Hippopha , 

Toad- Max.  CALY'CIFORM  (Dot.)  in  the  form  of  a calyx,  an  epithet 

CA'LVINISM  (Err.)  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  and  his  ndhe-  , for  the  involucrutn  when  it  has  the  appearance  of  a calyx, 
rents,  who  hold  that  predestination  and  reprobation  depend  CA’LYClKE  (Dot.)  of,  or  on,  the  calyx;  an  epithet  either 
upon  the  wilt  of  Gou  unconditionally,  and  without  respect  for  the  scales  or  the  thorns,  as  calycine  thorns,  those 

to  the  good  or  evil  works  of  men.  They  also  maintain  which  are  on  the  calyx. 

that  to  the  predestinated  God  imparts  a grace  which  they  CA'LYCLE  (Dot.)  CaJyculus,  a diminutive  of  calyx,  a row 
cannot  lost*,  and  imputes  no  sin  to  the  elect,  Ac.  Ac.  of  small  leaflets  placed  at  the  base  of  the  calyx  on  the 

CALVI'TIES  (Med.)  baldness  proceeding  from  defect  of  outside.  The  calycle  of  the  seed  is  the  outer  proper 
humour,  in  distinction  from  alopecia,  area , ophiatu , and  covering  of  the  seed,  which  adheres  to  it  to  facilitate  its 

tinea , which  proceed  from  a corruption  of  the  nutritious  dispersion. 

humours.  CA'LYCLED  (Dot.)  calyadatus , calculated  ; an  epithet 

CALU'MBA  (Dot.)  a root  imported  from  Columbo,  in  Cey-  either  for  the  perianth  or  the  pappus;  perianthiuni  calycn- 

lon;  whence  it  has  also  been  called  Colombo,  and  Columbn.  latum,  a periunth  having  a calycle  at  the  base,  as  in  Dan- 

It  has  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a pungent  bitter  taste,  and  is  delion,  Leontodon  taraxacum , Sfc.;  pappus  calyailatus , a 

a good  corrector  of  putrid  bile.  pappus  having  a membranaceous  calycle  that  rises  over 

CA'LUM  ET  ( Polit .)  or  Pipe  of  Peace,  a targe  tobacco-pipe,  the  seed. 

as  in  the  annexed  figure,  made  of  red,  black,  or  ^ CALYCO'STEMON  (Dot.)  Calycodcmonet,  a name  for  a 
white  marble;  the  head  is  finely  polished,  and  the  W®  class  of  plants,  according  to  Glcditsch  and  Monck,  which 
quill,  which  is  commonly  two  feet  and  a half  long,  i have  their  stamina  situated  on  the  calyx, 

is  made  of  a pretty  strong  reed  or  cane,  adorned  -'''¥*5  j CALYCULUS  (Dot.)  vide  Calycle. 

with  feathers  of  all  colours,  interlaid  with  locks  of  I Cai.yculus  echinorum  (Zool.)  the  prickly  cases  or  skins  of 
women's  hair ; they  tie  to  it  two  wings  of  the  most  I sea  porcupines.  Apm. 

curious  birds  they  can  find,  which  makes  the  calumet  ■ ! CALi  PTR  A (Dot.)  the  Calyptra,  a tender  skin  that  loosely 

resemble  a Mercury’s  wand.  This  pipe  is  a pass  and  a safe  j covers  the  top  of  the  theca,  like  a cup.  The  calyptra  is 
conduct  among  the  allies  of  the  nation  who  has  given  it ; < villosa , hairy,  when  composed  of  hairs,  os  in  the  Poly - 
and  in  all  embassies  the  ambassador  carries  it  as  a symbol  trichum  commune ; inlegra , entire,  when  it  covers  the  whole 

of  peace,  the  people  who  use  it  being  fully  persuaded  that  top  of  the  theca,  as  in  the  Grimmia  extindoria  ; dimidiata , 

some  great  misfortune  would  befol  them  it  they  violated  half,  when  it  half  covers  the  theca,  as  in  most  of  the 

the  calumet.  j Musei ; dentata , dentated,  when  the  rim  is  set  with  teeth, 

CALUMNI/E  juramentum  (Law)  an  oath  taken  by  both  par-  , as  in  the  Grimmia  dentata. 

ties  in  a cause;  the  plaintiff,  that  he  did  not  bring  his  CAL YPTR .VNTHES  (Dot.)  from  nmXmrrf*,  operculum,  and 
charge,  and  the  defendant,  that  he  did  not  deny  it,  with  a flower;  a genus  of  plants,  Class  12  Icosandria, 

design  to  do  each  other  a wrong,  but  because  they  be-  i Order  1 Monogynm. 

lieved  their  cause  to  he  just  and  good  ; also  that  they  Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor. 

would  not  create  unnecessary  delays,  nor  offer  the  judge  none. — Stam.  filaments  very  many  ; anthers  roundish, 

or  evidence  any  bribes.  If  tne  plaintiff  refused  this  oath,  Pist.  germ  roundish  ; style  simple  ; stigma  blunt. — PftR. 

the  libel  or  complaint  was  dismissed;  if  the  defendant,  it  berry  globular;  seed  single. 

was  taken  pro  confesso.  Species.  The  species  ore  shrubs,  as  Calyptranlhes  tuzy- 

CALUMNi  (Law)  the  crime  of  accusing  another  falsely,  gtann,  seu  arborcscens , Myrius  zuzygium , Suzi/gium,  sen 

knowing  the  accusation  to  be  false.  Zuzygium  fruticotum,  native  of  Jamaica.-—  Calyptranlhes 

CALX  (t'Afiif.)  a kind  of  ashes  or  fine  friable  powder  which  guineensis,  seu  arborescens,  native  of  Guinea. — Cal  up- 

remains  of  metals,  minerals,  &c.  after  they  have  under-  tranthes  caryophiUifolia,  sou  arborea,  Eugenia  caryophtl- 

gone  the  violence  of  fire,  and  have  lost  all  their  humid  /i/tJw,  seu  corticosa , Myrius  cumini , Jambosa  ccramica, 

parts. — Calx  viva,  quick  lime,  or  lime  in  its  most  caustic  Arbor  Zeylanica,  Sfc.  Caryophyllus,  seu  Paria  Njara, 

•tale. — Calx  extinct  a , or  slacked  lime,  is  lime  that  has  been  native  of  the  East  Indies. — Calyjyiranthes  jambolana,  seu 

quenched  with  water  after  it  has  been  burnt. — Calcis  aqua , arborea,  Eugenia  jambolana,  Jambolana , seu  Jambolifera 

or  calc  is  liquor,  lime-water,  or  a solution  of  lime  In  water.  pedunculata , native  of  the  East  Indies. — Calyptranlhes 

£vide  Calcination  and  Lime]  chytraculia,  seu  arborea , Myrius  chytraculia , seu  Chip 

CALY'BION  (Dot.)  the  name  of  a pericarp  adhering  closely  tracvlia  arborea , native  of  Jamaica.  C.  Bank.  Pin.  ; 

„ to  the  seed.  Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

CALYCA'NTHEMI  (Dot.)  the  fortieth  Order  in  Linnaeus’  CALYPTRATB  (Dot.)  calyptratns , capcd;  an  epithet  for 
Fragments  of  a Natural  Arrangement.  the  arillus  when  it  covers  the  seed,  os  the  calyptra  sur- 

CALYC.VNTIIUS  (Dot.)  from  *4»aw£  and  «*4h,  fios,  the  rounds  the  top  of  the  theca  in  Mosses, 

flower,  consisting  of  calycine  fo holes  without  petals ; a CA'LYX  (Dot.)  in  Greek  ft  cup ; in  English,  Empale- 

genu*  of  plants  Class  12  Icosandria , Order  5 Polygynia.  ment  or  Flower-Cup;  is  defined  by  Linnrcus  to  be  the 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  outer  covering  of  the  flower,  or  the  first  of  the  seven 

none.— Stam.  filaments  numerous;  anthers  oblong. — parts  of  fructification,  formed  of  the  codex,  or  Outer  Bark. 

Pist,  germs  a great  many;  stigmas  glandulous. — Per.  According  to  this  author,  the  Calyx  comprehends  peri  - 

none ; seeds  very  many.  a tit  hi  urn,  the  Perianth  ; anthodium,  the  Common  Perianth, 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs. — Calycanthus  Jloridus,  involucrutn,  Involucre;  gluma,  the  Glume;  spat  ha,  the 

Dullneria  anemones , Sfc.  Basteria,  Heureria , seu  Fm-  Spathe ; calyptra,  the  Calyptre ; and  volva,  the  Wrapper. 

tex  comi,  Sfc.  Carolina  All-spice,  native  of  Carolina. — — Perianthiuni , the  Perianth  is  that  sort  of  calyx  which 

Calycanthus  pritcos,  Altai , seu  Robai,  Japan  All-spice,  immediately  incloses  the  flower,  as  in  jig.  1,  where  a re- 
nal ive  of  Japan. — Calycanthus  Peasylvanicus,  native  of  presents  the  calyx,  and  b the  campanulatc  corolla.  The 

North  America. — Calycanthus  Jcriilis,  native  of  North  Perianth  is  abiding,  as  in  Hyoscyamus  i tiger,  Henbane  ; 

America.  deciduous,  as  in  Tilia  Europera ; caducous,  as  in  the 

CALYCI'FLORAJ  (Dot.)  the  sixteenth  order  in  Linnaeus’  Papax'cr  somniferum,  the  Poppy;  double,  as  in  Jig.  2, 

fragments  of  a natural  arrangement,  comprehending  those  where  a marks  the  perianth  of  the  fruit,  and  b the  perianth 


CAM 


CAM 


of  the  flower;  one,  two,  or  three-leaved,  Ac.;  labiate,  as 
in  Salvia  officinalis , the  Sage,  &c. — Anth odium,  a calyx 
which  contains  a great  number  of  flowers  in  such  a manner 
that  these  flowers  appear  to  form  but  one,  as  in  faontodon 
taraxacum.  Dandelion;  Centaurea  cyanus,  Blue  Bottle,  Ac. 


l.  Fig.  *.  Fig.  X Fig.  4. 


The  anlhodium  is  one  or  many-leaved,  scaly,  squarrose,  ! 
fringed,  muricated,  thorny,  turbinated,  doubled  or  cal- 
culated, &c. — Ittvolucrvm,  the  involucre,  a calyx  pecu- 
liar to  umbilifcrous  flowers,  which  encloses  one  or  seve- 
ral flowers,  and  is  therefore  generally  distinguished  into 
partial  and  universal,  as  in  flg.  3,  where  a a represent 
the  universal  involucre,  b bb  the  partial  involucre,  cccc 
the  rays  of  the  umbel. — Gluma,  the  glume,  a calyx  pe- 
culiar to  the  grasses,  the  leaves  of  which  are  called  val-  ' 
r ufee,  Valves,  as  in  fig.  4,  where  a marks  one  of  the 
valves  of  a bivalve  glume. — Spatha,  the  Spathe,  a calyx 
of  the  spadix  opening  or  bursting  longitudinally  in  form 
of  a sheath. — Calyptra , the  calyptre,  a calyx  of  the  mosses 
covering  the  anther  like  a hood,  according  to  Linnams, 
but  it  is  not  generally  reckoned  among  the  number  of 
the  calyxes. — Volvo , the  Wrapper,  a membranaceous 
calyx  of  the fungi,  which,  when  they  are  full  grown,  re- 
mains upon  the  ground. 

CAM./E'A  (Min.)  & gem  of  the  onyx  kind. 

CAMA'IEU  (Min.)  and  Cameo,  a stone  on  which  are  found  j 
various  figures  and  representations  of  landscapes. 

Camaieu  (Paint.)  a name  given  to  such  paintings  as  have 
but  one  colour,  where  the  lights  and  shades  are  made  on  a 
ground  of  gold  or  azure. 

CAMA'IL  (Ecc.)  a purple  ornament  worn  by  a bishop  over 
his  rochet. 

CAMARA  (Anat.)  1.  The  fornix  of  the 

brain.  2.  The  vaulted  part  of  the  auricle  leading  to  the 
external  foramen.  Gal.  Def.  Med.;  Oribas.  Med.  Cm.  1,24; 
Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

Camara  (Hot.)  the  Brasilian  name  for  the  Santana  of  Lin- 
naeus.— Camara  Cuba , a plant  with  haiiyr,  rough  leaves, 
something  like  succory;  also  a species  of  Mentastrum, 
or  Horse-Mint.  Pis.  apud  Rati  Hist.  Plant. — Camara  ■ 
Mira,  a Brasilian  plant,  which,  according  to  Piso,  opens 
every  day  exactly  at  eleven,  and  shuts  again  at  two.  Rail 
Hist.  Plant .—  Camara , a species  of  Dwarf- Honey-Suckle. 

CAMARAN-BA'YA  (Bat.)  a species  of  the  Lysimachia  of 
Linnieus. 

CAMARIN-BA'S  (Bot.)  a Brasilian  tree,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  the  size  of  a plum,  but  resembles  a peach  in  taste. 
Pis.  apud  Raii  Hid.  Plant. 

CAMA'IUUM  (/I no/.)  Mt******,  the  same  as  Camara. 

CAMAROMA  (Sure.)  vide  Camarosis. 

CAMAROS1S  (Archit.)  the  raising  with  anarch 

or  vault. 

Camarosis  ( Surg .)  or,  in  Latin,  camaroma,  eameratio,  a 
fracture  in  the  cranium,  which  takes  the  form  of  a vault. 
Gal.  de  Fin.  Med. ; Paul.  JEginet.  1.  6,  e.  89;  Gorr. 
Def.  Med . 

CA’MAX  (Bot.)  from  vrtis  vedamenfum ; a genus  of 

plants  in  Guiana,  Class  5 Pentanaria , Order  1 Monogynia. 
Generic  Characters.  Cat.  perianth  one-leaved,  — Cor. 
one-pctalled. — SifM.Jilamcnls  five. — Pist.  germ  round- 
ish ; style  capillary  ; stigmas  three  or  four.— Per.  berry 
ovate ; seeds  very  many. 


Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  ns  Camax  fraxinea , seu 
Ropourea  guianensis , native  of  Guiana. — Camax  guia - 
nensis,  seu  Ropourea  guianensis,  native  of  Guiana. 

CAMBA'YES  (Cow.)  cotton  cloths  made  at  Bengal,  Madras, 
and  other  places  in  India. 

CAMBER  (Afar.)  in  general  any  thing  that  is  round;  but 
chiefly  employed  for  cambering  the  ways  in  launching  a 
ship. 

CAMBER-BE’AM  (Archit.)  from  **/*«**,  a vault;  a beam 
cut  hollow  or  archwise  in  the  middle,  commonly  used  in 
platforms. 

CAMBERED  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a deck,  the  flooring  of 
which  is  highest  in  the  middle  ; also  when  it  is  irregularly 
and  defectively  so,  which  is  otherwise  denominated  broken* 
backed. 

CAMBERING  (Mar.)  the  same  as  cambered - 

CAMBING  (Z?o/.)  a tree  that  grows  in  the  Molucca,  the 
bark  of  which  is  efficacious  in  dysenteries. 

CA'MBIO  (Cow.)  an  Italian  word  for  Exchange,  [vide 
Cambium ] 

CAMBIRE'A  ( Med.)  the  name  which  Paracetius  gives  to 
a venereal  bubo. 

CAM  BIS  ( Cow.)  one  trading  in  notes  or  bills  of  exchange. 

CAMBIUM  (Cow.)  in  Italian  cambio,  from  to 

bend ; 1.  The  exchanging  or  bartering  of  commodities, 
hence  lit  era  Cambii , bills  of  exchange ; also  Cambium 
siccum,  i.  e.  preunue  permutatio,  *f/*f •*  «aa«v«,  exchange 
of  money.  2.  The  exchange,  or  place  of  meeting  for 
merchants. 

Cambium  (Afetf.)  that  humour  of  the  body  which,  cambitur , 
is  exchanged  into  glutinous  matter;  among  the  Arabians, 
a secondary  humour,  which  is  immediately  converted  into 
aliment,  the  two  others  being  termed  ros  and  gluten , ac- 
cording to  Avicenna. 

Cambium  (Bot.)  a moisture  between  the  cortex  and  wood, 
which  in  the  air  becomes  mucilaginous  and  tenacious. 
Grew.  Anat.  of  Plant. 

CAMBLET  (Com.)  vide  Camlet. 

CAM  BOG  I A (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  named  after  Cam- 
bodia, the  province  from  which  it  comes,  Class  13  Pdy- 
andria.  Order  1 Monogynia . This  tree  produces  the  gum 
called  Gamboge . 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved. — Con. 
petals  four. — St  am.  JU aments  very  many ; anthers  round- 
ish— Pi st. germ  roundish;  style  none;  stigma  four-clefr. 
Per. pome  rouudish ; seed  solitary. 

Species.  Hie  only  species  is  the  Cambogia  Gutta,  Coddant- 
pulli , Carcaputi,  Cambogium,  sou  Gambogia,  Gamboge- 
tree,  a native  of  the  East  Indies.  Raii  llist.  Plant. 

CAMBOGIUM  (/?o/.)  the  same  as  Cambogia. 

CAM  ORE  (Archit.)  French  for  the  bending  a piece  of 
timber,  or  for  the  curve  of  an  arch. 

CAMBREL  (Meeh.)  or  cambren,  a crooked  stick  with  notches 
in  it,  on  which  butchers  hang  carcasses  of  mutton,  Ac. 

CAM  BRER  (Archit.)  to  vault,  to  bend,  particularly  to  fit 
panne)  squares,  Ac.  to  any  curved  dimensions. 

CAMBRIC  (Com.)  a species  of  very  fine  white  linen 
made  of  flax,  from  Cambrensis  or  Cam  bra,  the  province 
where  it  was  first  manufactured. 

CAMBUCA  (Med.)  a bubo  in  the  groin.  CasteL  fax.  Med . 

CAMBUI  (Bot.)  the  Wild  American  Myrtle.  Marcgrav. 
Pis . Bras.  Hist. 

CAMBULU  (Bot.)  a species  of  the  Bignonia  of  Linnaeus. 

CAMEL  (Zool.)  a well-known  animal  of  Arabia,  remark- 
able for  its  swiftness,  and  its  power  of  subsisting  many 
days  without  water.  It  is  mild  and  gentle,  unless  parti- 
cularly provoked,  patient  of  hunger,  and  capable  of  carry- 
ing  great  weights.  The  flesh  and  the  milk  of  this  animal 
constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia, 
and  the  countries  where  it  is  a native,  [vide  Camehu ] 
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Camel  (Her.)  this  animal,  in  coat*  of  arm*, 
denotes  expedition  in  business ; sometimes  it 
is  only  used  as  Canting  Arms,  as  he  beareth, 

*'  Argent , a camel  passant,  by  the  name  of 
Camel.''  This  coat  stands  in  the  church  of 
Bury- Pomeroy,  in  the  county  of  Devon. 

Camel  l Meek.)  a machine  used  for  lifting  vessels 

over  the  Pampus  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Y.  A camel 
is  composed  of  two  separate  parts,  whose  outsides  are 
perpendicular,  and  whose  insides  are  concave,  so  as  to 
embrace  the  hall  of  a ship  on  both  sides. 

CAMELA'RIUS  (Ant.)  a camel  driver. 

CAME'LEON  ( Astron .)  one  of  the  southern  constellations 
near  the  South  Pole,  which  ts  invisible  in  our  latitude. 
There  arc  ten  stars  in  this  constellation,  according  to 
Sharpe's  catalogue,  tthich  are,  however,  only  of  the  fifth 
or  sixth  magnitude. 

Camelkqk  (Zoo/.)  vide  Chameleon. 

CAMELPNA  (Dot.)  the  Erysimum  cheiranthoides  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

CAMET.LIA  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  named  after  Mr.  G. 
J.  Kamel,  or  Cornelius,  a botanist  in  conjunction  with 
Ray,  Class  16  Monadelphia , Order  5 Polyandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  many-leaved. — Con. 
petals  five.— STAM.  filaments  numerous;  anthers  simple. 

— PlST.^ns  roundish;  style  subulate ; stigma  acute 

Pp.r.  capsule  turbinate;  seeds  kernels  roundish. 

Specie*.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  Camellia  japonica, 
Thea  Chinensts , Tsubakki  montan  us,  sylvestris,  seu  hor - 
team,  seu  Itosa  Chinensis,  Japan  Rose,  native  of  Japan. 
— Camellia  Satan  qua,  seu  Sasnnkxva,  native  of  Japan. 

CAMELOPA'RDALIS  (Zool.)  or  Camelopardus, 

Camelopard,  from  and  a panther; 

so  called,  according  to  Varro,  not  because  it  was  born  of 
a camel  and  a panther,  but  from  its  figure.  It  is  called  in 
the  Arabic  Zurapha,  in  the  /Ethiopian  Sabis,  by  the 
Romans  ovis fera. 

Horat.  1.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  195. 

Ditrrmm  pantktra  gnus  een/ttic  esmsU. 

Farr,  de  Lat.  Ling.  1.  5 ; Plin.  1.  8,  c.  18  ; Solin.  c.  S3  ; 
Dion.  I.  43. 

Camelopardalis,  in  the  Linnean  system , a genus  of  ani- 
mals, Class  Mammalia , Order  Pecora. 

Generic  Characters.  Horn « simple;  fore-teeth  lower  eight: 
body  whitish  mixed  with  tawny,  and  sprinkled  with 
numerous  rusty  spots. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  Camelopardalis  Giraffa, 
Cervus  Camelopardalis , Camelus  Indicut , seu  Gyrajfa, 
Camelopard  Giraffe,  a native  of  ..Ethiopia,  which  is 
gentle,  swift,  and  elegant ; when  about  to  lie  down  it 
kneels  like  the  camel. 

Camelopardalis  ( Astron .)  a new  constellation  formed 
by  Hevelius,  consisting  of  thirty-two  stars,  situated  be- 
tween Cepbeus,  Cassiopeia,  Perseus,  the  two  bears,  and 
Draco. 

Camelopardalis  (Her.)  a charge  that  is  sometimes  borne 
in  coats  of  arms. 

CAMELOPO/DlUM  (Dot.)  a sort  of  llore-hound. 

CAMELS-HAHf  (But.)  a sort  of  sweet  smelling  rush 
growing  in  Eastern  countries ; the  Andropogon  of  Linnaeus. 

CAME'LUS  (Zool.)  a beast  of  burden  used 

in  Asia,  of  which  the  Arabians  distinguish  three  kinds; 
the  first,  the  clitellarii,  or,  in  the  Arabic,  hoguin,  i.  e. 
(vyrnif,  well-born,  or  of  good  breed,  which  have  one  bunch, 
and  are  fitted  to  carry  burdens  to  the  weight  of  a thousand 
pounds ; second,  those  with  two  bunches,  called  in  Arabic 
nech/i,  by  the  Greeks  4«*rp mm,  because  they  were  found 
originally  in  Bactria,  which  are  fitted  for  carrying  burdens, 
or  for  nding;  thirdly,  the  grad  Us,  in  Arabic  ragvahil, 
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Greek  fapifo,  dromedaries,  so  called  from  their  swiftness, 
were  principally  used  by  the  nobles.  The  milk  and  flesh  of 
the  camel  were  very  much  esteemed  among  the  ancients, 
and  among  the  Caspian*  their  finest  garments  were  made 
of  its  hair.  Hercdot.  1.  1,  c.  80,  Ac.;  Aristot.  I fist. 
Animal.  1.  6,  c.  26 ; Diodor.  1.  2,  Ac. ; Plin.  I.  2,  c.  4 I, 
I.  8,  c.  18;  .Elian.  1.  17,  c.  1+ ; Veget.  1.  3,  c.  2;  Apollon. 
Mirab . c.  20  ; Veget.  1.  3,  c.  23. 

Camelus,  i»  the  I.mnean  system,  a genus  of  animals,  Class 
Mammalia,  Order  Pecora. 

Generic  Characters.  Horns  none ; fore-teeth  lower  six ; 

tusks  distant,  upper  three,  lower  two;  upper-lip  cleft. 
Species.  The  principal  species  are  as  follow  i the  Camelus 
Dromedarius,  in  French  Le  l)r am  ad  a ire,  the  Dromedary, 
or  Arabian  Camel,  a native  of  Asia  and  Africa—  Ca- 
me/ us  Dadrianus,  Dromedarius , in  French  Le  Chameau, 
Bactrian  Camel,  native  of  India  —Camelus  (llama  scu 
Peruvianus , Ovis  Peruana , in  Trench  Ije  Lama , the 
(ilama  or  Llama,  native  of  South  America. — Camelus 
Vicugna  seu  Laniger , Vicognes  ou  Vicunas,  in  French  La 
Vigogne,  Vicuna  or  Vicunna. — Camelus  Paco , Paco  or 
Alpaco,  native  of  Peru. — Camelus  Huanacus , Guanaco- 
Huanacu , Cervo- Camelus,  seu  Alio- Camelus,  Guanaco,  a 
native  of  Peru. — Camelus  Arcucanus , Aries  moromorus, 
in  French  Moutons  de  Perou , Chilihucquc,  native  of 
Peru,  Camoe,  and  Chili. 

CAMEO  (Paint.)  vide  Camaieu. 

CA'MEllA  (Ant.)  i,  a vault,  or  umo,  a curvature; 

1 . A kind  of  ships  with  close  sides,  and  a wide  hold  covered 
at  the  top,  which  were  used  by  those  who  lived  near  the 
Black  Sea.  Tacit.  Hist.  1. 3,  c.  47 ; Gyrald.  de  Sairg.  c.  18; 
Alex.  Gen.  Dier.  1.  4,  c.  2.  2.  A roof,  [vide  Camara] 

Camera  terra  (Archaol.)  a crooked  plot  of  ground. 

Camera  (Mus.)  a term  in  composers’  books  denoting  music 
for  the  chamber,  or  for  private  concerts. 

Camera  .Kolia  (Meek.)  a name  given  by  Kircher  to  a con- 
trivance for  blowing  the  fire  for  the  fusion  of  ores  without 
bellows,  which  is  effected  by  means  of  water  falling  through 
s funnel  into  a close  vessel,  which  sends  from  it  so  much 
air  or  vapour  as  continually  blows  the  fire. — Camera  lucida , 
a contrivance  of  Dr.  Hooke’s,  to  make  the  image  of  any 
thing  appear  on  a wall  in  a light  room,  either  by  day  or 
night,  which  is  described  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, vol.  ii.  No.  38. 

Camera  obseura  (Opf.)  an  optical  machine  or  apparatus 
representing  an  artificial  eye,  by  w hich  the  images  of  ex- 
ternal objecls,  received  through  a double  convex  glass, 
are  shown  distinctly,  and  in  their  native  colours,  on  a 
white  ground  placed  within  the  machine  in  the  focus  of 
the  glass.  The  first  invention  of  this  machine  U ascribed 
to  John  Baptista  Porta,  by  whom  it  is  described  at  large  in 
bis  Magia  Naturalis.  [vide  Optics] 

CAMEKA'RI  A (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  named  by  Plunder 
after  J.  Camcrarius,  a physician  and  botanist,  of  Nurem- 
berg ; it  is  of  the  Class  5 Pentandria,  Order  1 Monogynia. 
Generic  Characters.  CaL.  perianth  five-deft. — Coh.  mo- 
nopetalous. — Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  aonverging. 
— Fist.  germs  two;  styles  hardly  any;  stigmas  obscure. 
Per  .follicles  two  ; seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs;  namely,  the  Cameraria 
lot  folia  seu  arborea , Bastard  Mangeneel,  native  of 
America — Cameraria  Zeylanica , seu  Apocyno  Nerium , 
native  of  Ceylon,  Ac. 

Cameraria,  the  Manila  of  Linnaeus. 

CAMERA'RIUS  (Ant.)  a chamberlain  or  treasurer. 

CAMERAHTIO  (Med.)  vide  Camarosis. 

CAMEROONIANS  (fee.)  field  convcnticlers,  or  a fanatic 
sort  of  Scotch  Presbyterians,  called  after  one  Cameron, 
their  leader,  and  chaplain  of  the  regiment,  to  which  ha 
also  gave  his  name. 
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CA'MERY  I Vet.)  a disease  in  horses,  called  also  th©  Frounce , 
when  small  warts  or  pimples  arise  in  the  mouth. 

CA'MES  (Afin.)  or  carnet,  silver. 

Cames  (Meek.)  slender  rods  of  cast  lead,  of  which  glaziers 
make  their  turned  or  milled  lead  for  joining  the  panes  or 
quarrels  of  glass. 

CA'MFERING  (Carpenl.)  vide  Chamfering. 

CA'MICA  ( Archaol .)  an  old  word  for  camlet 

CAM  I’Ll  I (Ant.)  or  Camilla,  priests  instituted  by  Romulus. 

CA'MINUS  M«/.)  from  i uum,  to  burn;  a furnace,  or 

chimney  ; also  a bell. 

CA'MION  (Mil)  a sort  of  cart  or  dray  with  two  wheels, 
drawn  by  two  horses,  which  serves  to  convey  cannon-balls.  I 

CAMISA'DE  (Mil.)  French  for  setting  upon  or  surprizing  ' 
an  enemy  by  night,  when  the  soldiers  had  their  shirts  over 
their  clothes,  that  they  might  be  known  to  each  other. 

CA'MISATED  (fee.)  clothed  in  the  camixia,  or  surplice. 

CAMI'SIA  ( Ece .)  from  the  Hebrew  jr’op,  a long  linen  vest- 
ment  of  the  priests,  a surplice. 

Camisia  foetus  (Ana/.)  the  shirt  of  the  foetus,  [vide  Cho-  , 

CAMLET  (Com.)  or  cam  Mel ; in  French  camelot,  in  Italian 
camellato,  a fine  stuff,  composed  of  a warp  and  woof,  and 
manufactured  on  a loom  with  two  treddles,  so  called  be* 
cause  they  were  originally  made  of  earners  hair  only,  i 
Camlets  are  of  different  kinds,  as  follow,  namely — Goaf*-  j 
hair,  i cool,  or  silk  camlets , according  as  they  arc  made  of  • 
those  materials. — Figured  camlets , having  figures  printed  - 
upon  them. — Waved  camlets , having  a wave  imprinted  upon 
them,  as  on  tabbies. — Water  camlets,  such  as  undergo  a 
certain  preparation  with  water;  but  the  water  camlets  of  ; 
Verona  are  a kind  of  tabbies. 

CA^JLE'TTO  (Com.)  or  Camlet  turn,  ft  sort  of  fine  worsted 
caimbts  or  camelots. 

CA'MMARON  (Dot.)  vel  Cammorum,  xupputf*,  the  Aco - 
nitum  eammarum  of  Linncus. 

CA'MMOCK  (Hot.)  another  name  for  the  herb  Rest-harrow. 

C A MOCA  (Ant.)  a garment  of  silk,  or  any  precious  stuff. 

CAMOCLA'DIA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Comocladea. 

CA'MOMILE  (Bof.)  vide  Chamomile. 

CAMOU'FLET  (Mil.)  French  for  a stinking  kind  of  com-  I 
bostible  blown  out  of  paper  cases  into  the  miners’  faces  ( 
while  they  are  working  in  the  galleries  of  the  countermines. 
— Camonjlct  signifies  also  the  sudden  explosion  of  a pistol 
when  miners  encounter  one  another. 

CAMP  (Ant.)  vide  Castrum,  and  Militia. 

Camp  (MU.)  the  space  of  ground  occupied  by  an  army  pitch- 
ing its  tents  when  in  the  field,  and  upon  which  all  its  ap- 
paratus, baggage,  Ac.  are  disposed  according  to  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  Quartcr-Master-General,  by  whom  the 
ground  is  marked  out,  and  to  every  regiment  its  portion  is 
allotted. — Camp  colour  men , the  men  who  carry  the  camp 
colours. — Flying  camp,  the  same  as  flying  army. 

CAMP  CEI'LINU  (Archit.)  a ceiling  formed  by  an  inclina- 
tion of  the  wall  on  each  side  towards  the  plane  surface  in 
the  middle,  so  as  to  form  something  like  a coved  ceil- 
ing. It  is  most  frequently  used  in  garrets,  where  there 
would  otherwise  be  a deficiency  in  the  height  to  clear  the 
head. 

CA'MP-FIGHT  (Low)  the  fiehting  of  two  champions  or 
combatants  in  the  field.  3 Inst.  221. 

CAMP-QUA'RTERS  (Com.)  the  auarters  which  the  Sia- 
mese and  other  nations  assign  to  tltc  foreigners  with  whom 
they  trade. 

CAMPAIGN  (Mil.)  the  period  withiu  the  space  of  a year 
that  an  army  continues  in  the  field  without  going  into 
quarters,  which  is  mostly  during  the  spring  and  summer 
seasons.—  Winter  cant  patens  are  so  called  when  military' 
operations  are  continued  through  the  winter  season,  which 
is  rarely  the  case. — Campaign  oven , a portable  oven  made 
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of  copper,  and  raised  upon  feet,  so  that  fire  may  be  made 
underneath. 

CA'MPANA  (Ecc.)  the  name  of  a church  bell;  so  called 
because  the  use  of  it  was  first  introduced  into  the  Christian 
Church  by  Pauli nus,  bishop  of  Nola,  a town  of  Campania. 
Hier. 

CAMPANA'CEvE  (7 lot.)  one  of  Liimseus’s  Natural  Orders, 
including  the  bell-shaped  flowers,  as  the  Campanula,  Con- 
volvulus, Ac. 

CAMPA'NIFORM  (Bot)  the  same  as  Campanulate. 

CAMPANPLE  (Archit)  a tower  allotted  for  the  bells  in 
Italy. 

CAMPANOLOGY  (Lit)  the  art  of  casting  and  ringing  of 
bells,  from  campana,  a bell,  and  A*y*,  a doctrine. 

CAMPANULA  (Bot)  a diminutive  of  campana,  a bell,  a 
genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentandria,  Order  1 Monogynia. 
Generic  character*.  Cal  perianth  five-parted. — Con.  mo- 
nonetalous. — Stam.  filaments  five ; anther * compressed. 
— risT.g^rw  angular ; style  filiform ; stigma  three-parted. 
—Pea.  capsule  roundish ; seeds  numerous. 

Specie x.  Tlie  species  arc  mostly  perennials,  as — Campa- 
nula rot  undifolia,  glabra,  scu  Rapunculus  sylvestris,  SfC. 
Round-leaved  Bell-Flower,  a native  of  Britain — Campa- 
nula latifolia,  seu  maxima,  Trachelium  anglicum , Arc.  scu 
majus,  q-c.  Broad-leaved  Bell-Flower,  or  Giant  Throat- 
wort,  a native  of  Britain. — Campanula  rapunculoidet 
hortensis,  or  Rampion-like  Bell-Flower,  a native  of  Bri- 
tain.— Campanula  Trachelium,  Trachelium  majus , Cervi- 
caria  major,  seu  Rapum  sylvestre,  Sfc.  Great  bell  flower. 
Great  or  Nettle-leaved  Tnroat-wort,  or  Canterbury- Bell, 
a native  of  Britain. — Campanula  glomerata , seu  pratensis 
Trachelium  minus,  seu  Alpinum,  SfC.  seu  Rapunculus 
sylvaticus,  %c.  Small  or  Clustered  Bell-Flower,  or  Little 
Canterbury- Bell,  a native  of  Britain. — Campanula  hede - 
racia , I v)  -leaved  Bell-Flower,  a native  of  Britain. — Cam- 
panula cenisia,  seu  unijlora,  Ciliate  Bell-Flower,  a native 
of  the  Alp*  of  Switzerland. — Campanula  petrcea,  seu 
Trachelium  majus , Sfc.  Great  Stone  Throat-Wort.  Some 
are  shrubs,  as — (' ampanula  fruticosa , seu  Prismatocarpvs 
fruticosus , shrubby  Cape  Bell-Flower. — Campanula  te- 
nd la,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ac.  Some 
are  biennials,  as  the — Campanula  thyrsoiaea , Alopecurus 
Alpinus,  Cervicaria  major,  seu  Trachelium  thy  rs  aides. 
Long-spiked  Bell-Flower,  a native  of  the  Alps — Campa- 
nula hirsuta,  scu  Rapunculus  sylvestris,  Wavcd-lenvcd 
Bell  flower,  a native  of  Switzerland. — Campanula  pa- 
tula,  seu  Rapuntium,  Spreading,  or  Field  Bell-Flower,  a 
native  of  Britain.— Campanula  rapunculus,  Rapunculum, 
Rapuntium  parvum , Rapunculus  esculent  us,  seu  Erinus 
Sicandri,  Ranipion,  a native  of  Britain.  Some  are  an- 
nuals, as  the — Campanula  hybrida , Speculum  Veneris, 
Pentagonium,  Prismaiocarpus,  seu  Onobrychis,  Sfc.  Corn 
Bell  flower,  Com  Violet,  or  Small  Venus'  Looking-glass. 
— Campanula  speculum,  seu  Onobrychis  art* mu,  seu 
P r is  mat  oca  r pus  speculum,  Venus*  Looking-glass. — Cam- 
panula prixmotocarpus,  seu  Prisma tocarpus  nitidus.  Long- 
capsuled  Bell-llowcr,  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Ac. 

CAMPANULAS*  A (Bot.)  the  same  as  Linnet  a. 

CAMPA'NULATE  (Iiot)  campanula! us,  bellshaped;  an 
epithet  for  the  corolla,  calyx,  nectary,  Ac. ; corolla  cam- 
pnnidatn , a corolla  that  grows  wider  towards  the  mouth, 
so  Of  to  resemble  a bell,  as  in  the  Canterbury  Bell ; calyx 
campanulatus , a bell-shaped  calyx,  as  in  Cheironia ; necta- 
rium  campanula! um,  a bell-shaped  nectary,  as  in  Narcissus. 

CAMPA’RTUM  (Archaol)  any  portion  of  a larger  or 
ground  divided  off 

CA'MPE  (Zool)  •*/»**,  from  **p>*'*,  a flexure,  because  it 
curls  itself  when  it  creeps ; a worm  or  grub  with  many  feet, 
called  a palmer,  or  caterpillar.  It  is  also  aa  epithet  for  all 
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large  fish,  which  were  to  called  from  their  bending  their 
tails. 

Cam  re  ( Anat .)  a deflexion  or  bending,  as  in  the  perfora- 
tions of  the  nostrils ; also  the  ham,  because  it  is  usually 
bent ; and  any  articulation.  Gal.  de  Uiu.  Parti.  I.  2,  c.  2. 

CAM PE*C HE- WOOD  (Bot.)  Log-wood ; a West  Indian 
wood,  from  the  Hcematoxylum  camptchianum  of  Linnceus  ; 
the  wood  is  hard,  and  both  the  bark  and  the  gum  are  gentle 
astringents. 

CA'MPHIRETREE  (Pot.)  or  Camphor-Tree,  the  Launis 
camphora  of  Linn&us ; a tree  so  called  because  it  yields 
the  camphor,  which  is  extracted  by  distilling  the  wood  with 
water  in  pots  stuffed  with  straw,  when  the  camphor  sub- 
limes, ana  concretes  upon  the  straw  in  the  form  of  a grey 
powder,  [vide  Camphor! 

C A'MPHOR  (CAem.)  camphura , and  in  modern  Greek 
is  not  mentioned  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  but  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Arabians.  It  is  a singular  substance,  dry, 
friable,  of  a white  colour,  an  acrid  bitter  taste,  and  a pe- 
netrating smell.  Boerhaave  and  others  looked  upon  it  to  be 
a highly  perfect  simple  and  volatile  resin,  or  an  oil  of  a 
•olid  form  and  consistence ; but  modem  chemists  have  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  a substance  so  peculiar  that  it  cannot  be 
classed  with  ciehcr  the  oils  or  the  resins.  It  is  altogether 
volatile  and  inflammable,  soluble  in  vinous  spirits,  oils,  and 
mineral  acids,  but  not  in  water,  al  cal  its.  or  vegetable  acids. 
Betides  the  common  camphor  just  described,  there  is  an- 
other Bpecies,  procured  from  the  volatile  oils  of  several 
plants,  as  Rosemary,  Sage,  Lavender,  See. ; and  an  artifi- 
cial camphor,  procured  by  treating  oil  of  turpentine  with 
muriatic  acid. — Oil  of  Camphor , an  oil  which  is  procured 
by  the  solution  of  camphor  in  nitric  acid. 

CAMPHOR A'SMA  (Bot.)  Turkey  Balsam ; so  called  from 
its  camphor-like  smell. 

CAMPHOR ArFA  (Bot.)  the  Camphorosma  polyemum  ar- 
vense,  Sr  la  go  corymbosa,  of  Linmrus.  Bauh.  ; Raii , Sfc. 

CA'MPHORATE  (Ckem.)  camphoric  acid  combined  with 
alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  as  the  camphorale  of 
aluniino,  the  camphorale  of  ammonia,  Ac. 

CAMPHORATED  (CA«n.)  mixed  or  impregnated  with 
camphirc,  as  saline  and  camphorated  liquors. 
CAMPHORATUM  OLEUM  (Med.)  a mixture  of  two 
parts  olive  oil,  with  one  of  camphor. 

CAMPHtyRIC  ACID  (Cftem.)  an  acid  obtained  by  distil- 
ling camphor  in  nitric  acid. 

CAMPHOROSMA  (Bot.)  from  camphora,  and  «>m,  odor ; 
Camphor-Smell.  1.  A genus  of  plants,  Class  4 Tclrandria , 
Order  I Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  pitcher-shaped Cor. 

none. — St  am.  filaments  four  ; anthers  oval. — Pist.£<tt* 
ovate;  style  filiform;  stigmas  acute.  Per.  capsule  onc- 
cellcd;  seed  single. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  as — Camphorosma 
paleacea,  scu  fruticosa,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
rlopc. — Camphorosma  monspeliaea,  Selago , scu  Camjxho- 
rata  hirsuta , scu  monspelienxium,  Hairy  Camphorosma, 
native  of  Spain,  Ac.  But  some  are  perennials,  as — 
Camphorosma  acuta,  Camphorata  altera , Camphor  at  a 
congener , seu  Anlhullis  altera , Sfc.  Sharp-leaved  Cam- 
phoroma,  native  of  Italy.— Camphorosma  glabra,  Cam- 
phorata  glabria,  seu  Polyenemon,  Smooth  Camphorosma, 
native  of  Switzerland,  Ac.  and — Camphorosma  Pteran- 
thus , Lonichea  cereina , scu  Pieranthus,  is  an  annual,  and 
native  of  Arabia.  Bauh.  Pin.  / Park.  Theat.  Botan.  / 
Raii  Hist.  Plant.-— Camphorosma,  is  also  the  Dracoce - 
phalum  Canariensc  ofLinmetu. 

CAMPICUTISIO  (Ant.)  the  exercise  of  training  soldiers  in 
marching. 

CAMPIDUCTORES  (Ant.)  officers  who  drilled  or  exer- 
cised the  young  soldiers  b their  postures  and  in  the  use 
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of  their  arms : they  were  also  called  dodores  armorum 
campigeni,  or  in  the  Greek  Veget.  1. 1,  c.  1 ; 

I.  2,  c.  23 ; Salmas  in  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  c.  S3  ; Vales  in 
Amman.  I.  15,  c.  3. 

CAMPPGENI  [Ant.)  vide  Campiductores. 

CA'lMPION  (Bot.)  an  annual,  tne  Agroslemmn  of  Linnarus. 
The  principal  species  are  as  follow;  namely — Rose  Cam- 
pion, Agrostemma  caronaria , a pretty  garden  flower,  having 
a white  tubular  or  swelling  blossom,  with  red  in  the 
middle.  When  it  becomes  fixed  in  a place  it  grows  as 
freely  as  a weed. — Corn  Campion,  or  Cockle,  a common 
weed  in  corn-fields. 

CAMPTAU'LA  (Ant.)  a trumpeter.  Vopisc . Carin.  c.  19, 

C.VMPUS  MARTII  (Arcbaol.)  or  Mail,  an  assembly  of 
the  people  every  year  in  March  or  May,  where  they  con- 
federated together  to  defend  the  country  against  all 
enemies.  Leg.  Etho.  Confess. 

C A'MPYLON  ( Med.)  mmtMtoXm,  from  m/mw*,  to  bend;  a 
distortion  of  the  eye.  Cetsus , 1.  1 , c.  6. 

CAMPYLOTIS  lined.)  a preternatural  incurvation. 

CAMU'NIUM  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Chalcas  panicvlata. 

CA'MUS  (Ant.)  1.  ■*/*•<,  a sort  of  snaffle  or  curb,  with  which 
spirited  horses  used  to  be  kept  in  check.  Hesychius ; 
rest  de  Verb.  Signif ; Isid.  Orig.  1.2,  c.  16;  Bufeng.de 
Equit.  c.  IT.  2.  A sort  of  vessel  made  like  a funnel,  into 
which  the  judges  used  to  cast  their  lots  by  which  they 
passed  sentence  on  criminals.  Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Eq. 
act.  3,  «cen.  2. 

CAN  (Alar.)  the  vessel  particularly  used  by  seamen  in 
drinking  their  grog. — Can-buoy  [vide  Buoy], — Canhooks, 
an  instrument  used  for  slinging  a cask  by  tne  ends  of  its 
staves. 

CA'N  A (Archatol.)  a rod  or  distance  in  the  measure  ground. 

CA'NABIS  (Bot)  the  same  as  Bidens. 

CA'NADA  BALSAM  (Bot.)  a balsam  which  is  produced 
from  the  Vinus  balsamea. 

CANADE'LLA  (Ich.)  a kind  of  sea-fish,  not  unlike  the 
perch. 

CANAPLLE  (Polit.)  a term  among  the  French  for  the  mob 
or  rabble. 

CANA'L  ( Hydraul .)  an  artificial  river,  provided  with  locks 
and  sluices,  and  sustained  by  banks  and  mounds.  They 
are  sometimes  formed  for  ornament,  as  the  canals  of  Ver- 
sailles, Fontainbleau,  and  St  James’s  Park ; but  they  are 
most  commonly  dug  for  commercial  purposes,  to  expedite 
the  inland  carriage  of  goods  from  6nc  place  to  another. 

Cakal  (Archil.)  the  same  a*  Flute. — Canal  of  the  larmier , 
the  hollow  platfond,  or  the  soffit,  for  preventing  the  rain- 
water from  reaching  the  lower  part  of  the  comice. — 
Canal  of  the  volute , the  channel  on  the  face  of  the  circum- 
volutions inclosed  by  a list  in  the  Ionic  capital. 

Cakal  (Swv.)  vide  Canalis. 

CANALCOAL  (Min.)  otherwise  called  Bovey-Coal,  the 
Bitumen  ampelites  of  Linnsua,  a compact  jet-black  glossy 
kind  of  coal,  that  burns  with  a bright  white  flame,  like  a 
candle ; is  easily  kindled,  and  leaves  a strong  or  sooty 
residuum.  It  is  susceptible  of  a fine  polish,  and  may,  like 
jet,  be  made  into  trinkets.  Specific  gravity  from  1 .232  to 
1.426. 

CAN.VLES  SEMICIRCULARES  (Anat.)  the  three  semi- 
circular canals  placed  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  labyrinth 
in  each  ear.  They  open  by  five  onfices  into  the  vet- 
tibulum. 

CANALICULATUS  (Bot.)  channelled;  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf. 

CANA'LIS  (Ant.)  from  to  gape;  a reed  or  pipe,  so 
called  because  it  is  hollow. 

C aka  lis  (Anat.)  in  the  sense  of  a channel,  may  be  applied  to 
all  the  vessels  of  the  body;  but  it  is  also  used  in  applica- 
tion to  particular  parts,  a •—Canalis  arteriosus , a blood - 
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vessel  peculiar  to  the  foetus,  which  disappears  after  the 
birth.  The  blood  passes  through  this  vessel  from  the  pul- 
monary artery  into  the  aorta. — Canalis  nasalis,  a canal 
going  from  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eye  downwards  into 
the  nose:  it  is  situated  in  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and 
is  lined  with  the  pituitary  membrane  continued  from  the 
nose.— Can  alis  Pci  titan* r,  a triangular  cavity,  (so  called 
from  M.  Petit,  its  discoverer,)  between  the  two  lamins  of 
the  hyaloid  membrane  of  the  eye,  in  the  anterior  part, 
formed  by  the  separation  of  anterior  lamina  from  the  pos- 
terior.— Canalis  sempetras,  the  half  bony  canal  of  the  car. 
— Canalis  x enasus,  another  canal  peculiar  to  tin*  firtus, 
that  conveys  the  maternal  blood  from  the  porta  of  the 
liver  to  the  ascending  vena,  and  disappears  after  the  birth. 
Canalit  is  also  the  name  of  the  middle  cavity  or  perfora- 
tion in  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  through  which  the 
spinal  inarrow  reaches  from  the  brain. 

Canalis  (Svrg.)  r*a»,  a hollow  instrument  like  a reed, 
made  either  of  wood,  or  reeds,  and  linen,  which  serves  for 
embracing  and  holding  a broken  limb.  Hippocrat . dc 
Fract.  SfC.  et  GaL  Cunt.  Cel.  1.  8,  c.  JO;  Paul  A.ginet.  I.  6, 
c.  106;  Schultet.  Armament,  p.  1,  tab.  23. 

CA'NAN  (Con*,)  a liquid  measure  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam, 
which  the  Portuguese  call  choup  ; it  contains  a pot,  or 
near  two  pints,  of  Paris.  One-fourth  of  the  canon  is 
called  loins , the  same  os  the  French  chopine. 

CANARIE'NSIS  („Vbf.)  Canary,  or  belonging  to  the  Ca- 
nary Islands;  an  epithet  applied  to  plants  and  animals; 
so  Canary  Birds,  Ac. 

Canaries  (Mat.)  an  old  dance. 

CANARPNA  (Pot.)  a genus  of  plants,  so  named  because  it 
is  a native  of  the  Canaries,  Class  6 Hcxandria , Order  1 
Monogynia. 

Genenc  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  superior.— Cor.  rao- 
nopetnlous.  — Stam.  jHaments  six;  anthers  pendulous 
from  the  tip. — Pist.  germ  inferior;  style  conical; 
stigma  clavated. — Pkr.  capsule  obtuse ; seeds  numerous. 
Species.  The  species  are — Canarina  campanula , seu  Cam- 
panula  Canariensis , SfC . Canary  Bell-flower,  a perennial, 
native  of  the  Canaries. — Canarina  Zanguebar,  native  of 
Zanguebar. 

CANA'RIUM  AUGURIUM  [Ant.)  a sacrifice  among  the 
Romans,  of  a red  dog.  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the 
fury  of  the  dog-star  on  the  approach  of  harvest. 

Ovid.  Fast . 1.  4,  ▼.  939. 

Kst  ranis,  Icarium  dirunt,  <ju a tidtrt  mtta 
Tmta  tut it  ttUtu,  putripaunpie  rgn 
Pro  caiu  ndeno,  raiui  hk  unponitur  ar* 

Et,  fw onpertmt,  mil  NWi  twww*  JUUf. 

Plin,  1.  18,  c.  3 ; Fest.  de  Verb.  Sign  if. ; Alex.  Gen.  Diet. 
1.  3,  C.  12;  Salmas. 

Canakium  (Hot.)  a genus  of  plants  so  named,  from  canau, 
the  vernacular  name  in  the  Malay  language.  Class  22 
Dioecia,  Order  5 Pentandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  two-lcaved.— Cor. 
petals  three. — St  am.  filaments  five;  anthers  oblong. — 
Pist.  germ  ovate ; style  scarcely  any ; stigma  headed. — , 
Pkr.  drupe  dry ; seed  nut  ovate. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  a b— Canarium  commune, 
seu  vulgare , seu  Mehenbethene,  native  of  die  Moluccas. 
— Canarium  sylvestre,  a shrub,  native  of  Amboyna. — 
Canarium  baUamferum,  seu  odorifemm , Sfc.  a shrub, 
native  of  Amboyna. — Canarium  hirsutum,  seu  odorife - 
rum,  SfC.  native  of  the  Moluccas-— Canarium  microcar- 
pum,  seu  mirunuum,  native  of  the  Moluccas.— Canarium 
decvmanum,  native  of  the  Moluccas. 

CANA'RY  ( Orn or  Caiuuy  Bird,  a well-known  singing 
bird,  the  Fringilla  Canaria  of  Linnaeus. 

CANA'RY-GRASS  (ifcrt.)  the  Phalaris  of  Lioaseus. 


CA'NCAMUM  (Mat.)  a kind  of  gum  brought  from  Arabia, 
very  like  myrrh.  Plin.  I.  1 2,  c.  20. 

to  CANCEL  (Print.)  to  throw  aside  any  portion  of  a 
printed  work,  as  single  leaves  or  whole  sheets,  Ac.  and 
print  it  afresh. 

CANCELI'ER  (Falcon.)  is  when  a light-flown  hawk  in  her 
stooping  turns  two  or  three  times  upon  the  wind  to  recover 
herself  before  she  seizes  her  prey. 

CANCELLA'KIA  CUHIA(/frcA<ro/.)theCourt  ofChancery. 

CANCELLAUI1  (Ant.)  officers  at  the  emperor's  court  who 
attended  ad  CanccUat,  i.  e.  at  the  bars.  Vapisc.  Carin.  c.  16. 

CANCELLATION  (Lmu>)  expunging  the  contents  of  an 
instrument  by  means  of  striking  two  lines  through  it  in 
the  shape  of  a cross ; so  called  from  cancellus,  a cross-bar. 

CANCELLATED  (Pot.)  cancellatus,  cross-barred  or  lat- 
ticed, an  epithet  for  the  involucre  and  capsule,  [vide 
Latticed] 

CA'NC ELLER  (Falcon.)  vide  Cancelier. 

CANCF.'LLI  (vf/rM.)  trellis,  or  lattice-work,  as  in 

latticed  windows,  Ac.  made  of  cross-bars,  of  wood  or 
iron  ; also  the  balusters  or  rails  encompassing  the  bar  of  a 
court  of  justice  ; and  the  chancel  of  a church.  Schol 
Aristoph.  in  F.q.  act  2,  seen.  1 } Sport  inn.  in  Caracal; 
Ammian.  1.  30  ; Cassiodor.  1.  1 1,  ep.  6;  Anastas.  llibl.  in 
Sixt.  Papias.  Element.;  Oder.  Vital.  1.  2. 

Cancelli  (Anal.)  the  reticular  substance  in  bones. 

CANCE'LLUS  (lint.)  a species  of  Cancer,  under  the  division 
Gamma  rus,  remarkable  for  the  tenacity  with  which  it 
keeps  hold  of  whatever  it  fixes  upon. 

CA'NCER  (Ent.)  from  rough ; because  it  has  a 

shell  furnished  with  rough  claws;  the  Crab,  an  animal  fre- 
quently spoken  of  by  the  ancients.  Aristotle  mentions  threw 
species,  namely — Mow*,  maa,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  kind ; 
— n«7«^pagMnu,  Otherwise  cal  led  Cancer  marinus. — Cancer 
Jhsviale , a variety  of  which  was  so  much  more  sw  ift  than 
the  rest  as  to  have  the  name  of  c<ptu*.  Aristoi.  Hist.  I.  4, 
C.  2;  Plin.  1.  9,  C.  31  ; .Elian.  Hist.  Anim.  1.  17,  c.  1 ; 
Athen.  1.  3,  c.  IS. 

Cancer,  in  the  Linnean  system t a genus  of  animats,  ClasJfe^ 
Insccta,  Order  Aptcra. 

Generic  Character.  Legs  six  or  eight,  besides  chelate 
daws ; feelers  six,  unequal. — two,  moveable.— 
Mandibles  homy.— Lip  triple. — Tail  articulated. 

Species.  The  species  are  distinguished  into  the  following 
classes:  1.  The  Crab,  having  four  filiform  antemur. 
2.  Pagurut,  having  pedunculate  antennae.  S.  Galathea , 
having  unequal  antenna*.  4.  Astacus,  Lobster,  Craw- 
fish, Ac.  5.  SquiUa , the  Squill,  having  the  shell  of  th« 
thorax  extremely  short.  6.  Gammarus,  having  very 
simple  antennae.  7*  Scyllarus , having  two  biarticulate 
plates  instead  of  the  hinder  antenns. 

CA'NCER  (Xumis.)  that  species  of  the  cancer  known  among 
the  ancients  by  the  name  of  the  Pagurus,  was  the  symbol 
of  Agrigentum,  and  other  towns  o?  Sicily,  as  it  is  com- 
monly represented  on  medals.  Gollz.  Mag.  GrtPC.;  Haver - 
Lamp.  Pa  rut.  Sicil.  Descrit . 

Cancer  ( Astron .)  the  fourth  sign  in  the  zodiac,  marked 
thus,  as,  which  the  sun  enters  on  the  21st  day  of  June, 
thence  called  the  summer  solstice.  It  Is  called  in  the 
Greek  Uruatn,  i.  e.  eight-footed,  or  i.  e.  retro- 

grade; in  Latin  also  Nepa,  Astacus,  and  Comma  rus  s in 
Arabic  EUartan,  and  consists,  according  to  Ptolemy,  of 
thirteen  stars,  to  Kepler  of  seventeen,  to  Bayer  of  thirty- 
five,  of  which  two  are  of  tile  third  magnitude,  i.  e.  one  m 
the  claws,  called  by  the  Arabians  Asubene,  and  the  other 
in  the  southern  foot.  There  are  two  others  of  the  fourth 
magnitude,  called  by  the  Greeks  a*«  or  *•*'««,  Anni  or 
Aselli,  by  Manillas  Jugulce  ; and  a third  of  the  same  magni- 
tude, in  the  breast  of  the  Cancer,  called  by  the  Greeks 
MfiAMt/*,  f«n*,  and  rurppn ; and  in  the  Arabic  Mellef. 
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According  to  the  fables  of  the  Greek*,  the  crab  was  trans- 
ported to  heaven  at  the  request  of  Juno,  because  it  had 
been  slain  by  Hercules  during  his  engagement  with  the 
serpent  Python ; but  the  evident  design,  both  of  the  figure 
and  the  name  of  this  constellation,  is,  to  represent  the  ap- 
parent backward  motion  of  the  sun,  in  which  it  is  said  to 
resemble  that  animal.  Theophrast.  de  Vent , 8fC. ; A rat. 
de  Apparent. ; Hipparchus  ad  Phtenom.  scu  Apparent.  I.  3 ; 
Eratosihen . Characteris  • Gem.  El  cm.  Astron.  c.  14;  I*tol. 
Atman.  I.  7,  c.  5 ; Clcom.  de  Sphctr. ; Prod,  de  Sphcrr. ; 
Plin.  1.  18,  c.  35. — Tropic  of  Cancer,  a small  circle  of  the 
sphere,  parallel  to  the  Equator,  from  which  it  is  23£°  dis- 
tant, and  marks  the  sun‘a  greatest  northern  declination. 
It  is  so  called  because  it  passes  through  the  beginning  of 
the  sign  Cancer. 

Cancer  (Med.)  by  this  term,  as  appears  from  Celsus,  the 
Homan  writers  understood  what  the  Greeks  called  Gan- 
grene or  Sphacelus ; and  the  disease,  which  now  passes 
under  the  name  of  cancer,  is  the  same  as  what  the  Greeks 
called  from  Mp****,  a crab;  because,  as  Galen 

thinks,  its  puffed  veins  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  claws 
of  a crab.  It  was  also  called  lupus  by  the  Romans, •be- 
cause it  ccmsutncd  the  body  like  a wolf.  1'he  cancer  is  an 
unequal  tumour,  with  very  elevated  edges,  of  a livid  colour, 
and  extremely  painful  when  it  is  attended  with  ulceration ; 
it  is  called  by  Hippocrates  *ft>rra«,  occult,  in  distinction 
from  that  which  is  ulcerated,  and  consequently  denomi- 
nated open.  It  is  generated  from  black  bile,  of  a 
corrosive  quality,  and  rises  in  many  parts,  but  princi- 
pally infests  the  uterus , the  breasts  ot  women,  and  the 
glandular  parts  of  the  body.  Hippocrat.  1.  6,  aphor.  38 ; 
Gal.  de  Art.  Curat,  ad  Glauc.  1.  2,  c.  10  ; Cel.  1.  5,  c.  28 ; 
Oribas  de  Morb.  Curat . 1.  3,  c.  28 ; Act.  Tetrab.  4,  serm.  4, 
c.  43;  Paul.  &ginet.  I.  4,  c.  26. 

Cancer  is  ranked  by  Cullen  as  a genus  of  diseases,  in  the 
Class  Locates,  Order  Tumorts,  and  has  been  distin- 
guished into  primitive,  degenerate,  blind,  latent,  or  oc- 
cult, ulcerated,  and  confirmed. — Primitive  cancer , is  one 
that  comes  of  itself,  appearing  first  about  the  bigness  of 
a pea,  causing  a continual  inward  pricking  pain. — De- 
generate cancer,  a cancer  which  succeeas  an  impos- 
thume,  or  swelling,  that  is  either  obstinate  or  ill-dressed, 
and  has  never  been  occult.— Blind,  latent , or  open  can- 
cer, a primitive  cancer,  before  it  is  grown  large,  and 
has  been  opened,  in  which  state  a cancer  may  remain 
for  several  years. — Ulcerated  or  open  cancer , one  that  is 
grown  larger  than  a primitive  one,  and  has  been  opened. 
• — Confirmed  cancer , a malignant  scirrhous  humour, 
which  is  accompanied  with  all  the  symptoms  of  a can- 
cerous affection,  as  burning  shooting  pains,  a livid  co- 
lour in  the  skin,  Ac. — Cancer  of  the  bone , a disease  in  a 
bone,  caused  by  a sharp  humour,  and  succeeded  by  an 
ulcer  of  the  flesh  and  skin. 

CANCREWA  (Med.)  the  same  as  Gangrena . 

CANCRI  (Ant.)  the  same  as  CanceUi. 

CANCRFNI  versus  {Poet.)  a sort  of  verses,  which  may  be 
read  either  backward  or  forward,  as  Roma  tibi  subito , mo- 
tibus  ibit  amor. 

CANCROI'DES  (Ent.)  a species  of  Scarabeeus , Dermestes,  Ac. 

CANCRO'MA  (Ora.)  Boat-bill,  a genus  of  animals,  Class 
A vet,  Order  Gratia,  having  the  bill  shaped  like  an  inverted 
boat- 

Generic  Characters.  Dill  gibbous-  — Nostrils  small. — 
Tongue  small. — Toes  divided. 

Species.  The  species  are — Cancroma  cochlearia , Crested 
Boat-bill. — Cancroma  cancrophaga , White  bellied  Boat- 
hill. 

CANCRUM  oris  (Med.)  Canker  of  the  Mouth,  a deep,  ir- 
regular, foul,  and  foetid  ulcer  in  the  inside  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks. 
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CA'NDEL  (Dot.)  the  Rhixophora  gymnorrhixa  et  candd  of 
Linnvus. 

CANDE'LA  (/fa/.)  the  Rhizophora  candel  of  Linncus. — 
Candela  regia , the  same  as  Verbascum. 

Candela  fumalis  (Med.)  an  oblong  mass,  consisting  of 
odoriferous  powders  employed  in  fumigation. 

CANDELA'BRUM  (Ant.)  a candlestick. 

CANDELA'KES  (Dot.)  the  second  Order  in  Linnxut* 
fragments  of  a Natural  Arrangement. 

CANDELA’HIA  (Dot.)  the  same  as  Verba\cum. 

CA'NDENT  (CAcm.)  hot  in  the  highest  degree  next  to 
fusion. 

C.VNDI  (Com.)  or  cando , a long  measure  in  India,  equal  to 
about  seven  ells. 

I CANDIDATI  (Ant.)  those  who  among  the  Romans  offered 
| themselves  dressed  Candida'  veste , m a white  robe,  os 
suitors  for  any  office,  whence  the  modern  name  of  can- 
l didate  in  the  same  sense.  Dionys.  Hal.  1.  2 ; Tertul.  de 
\ Idol.  c.  18;  Pandrol.  Sot  it.  Dig.  Imp.  Occident,  c 73; 
j Ursat.  de  Sot.  Roman  apud  Greev.  The*.  Antiq.  tom.  xi.— 
Candidati  Principis , were  the  candidates  whom  the  em- 
peror recommended  to  public  favour  ; ul&o  those  who  read 
the  emperor ‘s  speech  in  the  senate.  Quintif.  Inst  it.  1.  6, 
c.  3 ; Suet,  in  Aug.  c.  56;  Lnmprid.  in  Sever,  c.  43;  Pan- 
cirol.  Sotit.  Dig.  Imp.  Occident,  c.  73. — Candidati  milites, 
privileged  soldiers,  who  were  clothed  in  white,  and  fought 
near  the  prince.  Of  these  mention  is  made  in  an  inscrip- 
tion at  Rome.  II IC  POSITUS  EST  ANTIOCH  US 
CANDIDATUS  PRIMICER.  Hieron.  in  lit.  Hilar , 
Ammian.  1.  15*  C.  5 1 Veget.  de  Re  Mil.  1.  2,  c.  7;  Salmas, 
in  Capital  Gord. 

CA'NDIIL  (Com.)  a measure  of  capacity  in  India,  by 
which  the  burden  of  a ship  is  estimated  as  it  is  by  tons  in 
Europe;  400  candiil*  being  equal  to  1(X)  tons. 

CANDISATIO  (Chen.)  candying  or  crystallising  sugar 
after  it  has  been  dissolved  in  water. 

CANDITE'ERS  (Fort.)  frames  to  lay  faggots  or  brushwood 
on  to  cover  the  workmen. 

CA'NDLE  (Mech.)  a cylindrical  or  conical  body  made  of 
tallow,  wax,  or  spermaceti;  whence  they  are  called  tallow, 
teas,  or  spermaceti  candles.  They  are  called  moulds 
when  they  are  made  in  a mould ; and  rush-lights  when  the 
wick  is  rush  instead  of  cotton. — Candlestick , the  stand  in 
which  candles  are  fixed. — Candle-wood , slips  of  pine,  which 
are  burnt  instead  of  candles  by  the  natives  of  America. 

CANDLE-BERRY-TREE  (Dot.)  the  Myrica  of  Linnaeus ; so 
called  because  candles  are  made  of  iu  berries  in  America. 

CA'NDLE- BOMBS  (Chem.)  glass  bubbles,  with  a narrow 
bore,  which,  after  being  filled  with  water,  arc  stopped  up, 
and  passed  through  the  flame  of  a light,  which  causes  them 
to  explode  with  a noise. 

CA'NDLEMAS-DAY  (Ecc.)  the  festival  observed  in  com- 
memoration of  the  purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  the 
second  of  February  ; so  named  from  the  number  of  lights 
used  on  the  occasion,  or  from  the  consecration  of  the  can- 
dles to  be  used  in  the  ensuing  year,  that  lakes  place  on 
this  day  in  the  Romish  Church. 

CA'NDLE-STICK  (Her.)  is  borne  as  a charge  in  the  arms 
of  the  founders’  company. 

CA'NDOCK  (Bot.)  a weed  that  grows  in  rivers. 

CANDOU  Purchasii  (Dot.)  a tree  of  Brazil,  that  is 
very  similar  to  the  cork-tree  in  its  wood,  and  to  the  wal- 
nut-tree in  its  height. 

CA'NDUM  (Chem.)  Candy  sugar  melted  and  crystallized. 

CAND\r-TUFT  (/fa/.)  the  Iberis  of  Linnxus,  of  which  the 
Purple  Candy-Tuft,  Iberis  umbdlata , and  the  White  Candy- 
Tuft,  Iberis  amara,  are  annuals ; but  the  other  species  are 
perennials. 

CANE  (Bot.)  a strong  Indian  reed ; so  called  from  the  Hebrew 
M3,  the  Greek  *»►»,  and  the  Latin  canna,  of  which,  there 
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arc  two  kinds,  namely,  the — Bambu,  or  Bamboo-cane,  the 
Arundo  bamboo , a woody,  hollow,  round,  knotted  reed, 
growing  to  the  length  of  forty  feet,  which  serves  a very 
great  variety  of  domestic  purposes  in  India. — Sugar-cane, 
the  Saccharnm , n percnniul,  of  the  reed  tribe,  remarkable 
for  containing  a juice,  from  which  sugar  is  made.  The 
skin  of  the  sugar-cane  is  soft,  and  the  spongy  matter,  or 
pith,  which  it  contains  is  very  juicy.  The  sugar-cane  will 
not  thrive  in  England,  except  in  a hot-house,  where  it  is 
propagated  by  slips  taken  from  the  older  plants. 

Cake  (Com.)  1.  A long  measure  of  Montpelier,  &c.  equal 
to  two  yards  and  a half-quarter ; that  of  Spain  equal  to  one 
yard,  and  also  to  one  and  a half-quarter ; that  of  Naples 
equal  to  two  yards  and  a half;  that  of  Marseilles  equal  to 
two  yards  and  a half ; that  of  Home  is  eight  palms  ; und 
thirty  canes  is  equal  to  fifty-five  and  a half  ells.  2.  The 
quantity  measured  us  a cane  of  cloth,  Ac.  3.  A walking- 
stick,  which  consists  of  a cane.  4.  A lance  or  dart  made 
of  a cane. 

CANE'LLA  (Hot.)  from  canna,  a reed,  because  the  bark 
resembled  a reed,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  1 1 Dodecandria, 
Order  1 Manogynia. 

Generic  Character s.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con. 
jtetals  five;  nectary  pitcher-shaped. — Stam.  ^filaments 
none;  anthers  twenty-one.—  Pist.  germ  superior;  style 
cylindric;  stigma*  two  blunt. — Pm.  berry  oblong;  seeds 
roundish. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the — Canella  alba.  Win  ter  ana , 
aeu  Cubane  Winterania  Canella,  Winteranus  cortex , 
Laurus , Pseudo  Cassia,  Ac.  Cassia  lignea,  Ac.  seu  cin- 
namomea,  seu  Cinnamomum  Sylvestre , Ac.  Lignum,  seu 
Cortex  aromnticus,  Arbor  baecifera,  Ac.  Laurel-leaved 
Canella,  a shrub,  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

CANE'ON  (Med,)  %***!••,  the  cover  of  a pot,  used  in  ute- 
rine suffumigations.  Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

CANE'PHORAi  (/is/.)  mmnPym,  noble  virgins  of  the 
Athenians ; who  were  so  called  because  they  were  wont, 
to  carry,  mm,  baskets,  at  the  festival  of  the  Pana- 
thenaea  of  Minerva.  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Acham. ; Harpo- 
cration .;  Hestfchius. 

CANEPHO,R(A  the  ceremony  of  carrying  the  bas- 

kets at  the  festival  of  the  Panathemra  by  the  Canepborce. 
[vide  Canephortt] 

CANES  operti  ( Archteol .)  dogs  with  whole  feet  that  arc 
not  lawed. 

Canes  venntici  (Astron.)  the  Grey-Hounds,  two  northern 
constellations,  otherwise  named  Aderion  and  Chara ; in 
which  Hcvelius,  whom  it  was  formed,  reckoned  twenty- 
five  stars : the  British  Catalogue  ten. 

CANESTELLUS  (Archteol.)  a bosket,  or  the  name  of  a 
service  by  which  land  was  held,  that  consisted  in  tarnish- 
ing baskets.  Lib . Rub.  Scacc. 

CA'NFARA  (Archteol.)  a trial  by  means  of  hot  iron,  which 
was  formerly  used  in  this  kingdom.  It  is  a sort  of  ordeal 
by  fire,  in  which  the  accused  carried  hot  irons  in  his  hands; 
and  if  he  came  off  unhurt,  he  was  judged  to  be  innocent, 
[vide  Ordeal) 

CAN  HOOK  (Mar.)  vide  Can. 

CA'NICA  (Com.)  a spice  in  the  island  of  Cuba;  a sort  of 
wild  cinnamon,  having  the  taste  of  the  clove. 

CA'NIC/E  brown  coarse  bread  made  of  bran.  Fest. 

de  Verb.  Signif. 

CA'NICEPS  (Ant.)  a name  given  by  Pliny  to  a sort  of  wild 
men,  whom  he  describes  as  having  dog's  heads.  Plin. 

L 7,  c.  2. 

CANICI'DA  (Rot.)  another  name  for  Aconite , because  it 
kills  dogs. 

CANICI'DIUM  ( Anat .)  a dissection  of  living  dogs.  Castd. 
Lex.  Med . 

CANI'CULA  (Astron.)  a name  given  both  to  Cams  Major 


and  Canis  Minor,  and  also  to  Sirius , particularly  by  the 
poets,  from  which  the  dog  days  were  called  dies  canieidares. 
[vide  Canicular] 

Horot . 1.  3,  od.  13. 

7V fiagrvntit  atrax  hara  Canicula. 

Pers.  sat.  3,  v.  5. 

£»  ifuiti  0gn  ? Sice m umoju  CW.hcbIo  mmet 
Jamdudmm  cuytrif. 

! Aristat.  sect.  1,  prob.  1 ; Plin.  L 2,  c.  40;  I.  18,  c.  28. 

1 CANI'CULA R days  (Chron.)  dies  caniculares,  the  Dog-days  < 
a name  given  by  the  ancients  to  that  period  of  the  summer 
season,  between  the  1 5th  of  July  and  the  20th  of  August, 
when  the  constellation  Canicula  or  Canis,  and  particularly 
the  principal  star  in  that  constellation/called  Sirius , Cam. 
cuia , or  Dog-Star,  rises  heliacally.  For  they  ascribed  the 

i great  heat,  and  the  consequent  diseases,  which  generally 
prevail  at  this  season  to  trie  influence  of  that  star  [vide 
Canicula  and  Canarriim] ; but  this  supjHiaition  is  now  con- 
sidered to  be  incorrect.—  Canicular  year,  the  Egyptian 
natural  year ; so  called  because  it  was  computed  from  the 
heliacal  rising  of  the  Cunicula,  Canis , or  Dog-star,  [vide 
Canicula  and  Canis] 

CANILPCULUS  (Anat.)  a little  canal. 

CANIN' A appetentia  (Med.)  the  same  as  Bulimvs. — Canina 
rabies , the  same  as  Hydrophobia. 

Canina  (Bot.)  an  epithet  tar  several  plants,  namely — Bras - 
sica  canina,  the  Mercurialis  sylvestris  of  Lin  rue  us. — Lingua 
canina,  the  Cynoglossum. — Mai  us  canina,  the  Mandragora. 
— 7?oifl  canina,  the  Wild  Briar. 

CANINA'NA  (Zopi.)  a species  of  serpent  in  America;  so 
called  because  it  may  be  treated  as  familiarly  us  a dog. 

CANI'NUS  (Anat.)  canine;  an  epithet  for  the  teeth,  dentes 
canini,  the  four  eye-teeth ; so  called  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  teeth  of  the  dog.  They  are  the  CnlnmeUares 
or  ComeUi  of  Varro  and  Pliny ; and'  are  called  Eye-teeth, 
because  their  fangs  extend  nearly  up  to  tbe  eye.  Varr.  de 
Re  Rust.  1.  2,  c.  7;  Plin.  1.  11,  c.  38;  Isid.  Orig.  I.  11, 
c.  1 . — Ca»Mat  mutadus,  the  same  os  the  Levator  Anguli  oris. 
CANI'PULUS  (Ant.)  a short  sword. 

CANPRAM  (Bot.)  a tree  of  Malabar,  the  span  of  which 
exceeds  the  grasp  of  two  men,  tbe  Strychnos  nux  vomica 
of  Linnseus.  Ran  Hist.  Plant. 

CANIRU'BUS  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Rosa  Canina. 

CA'NIS  (Zoot.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Mammalia,  Order 
Ferte. 

Generic  Character.  Foreteeth , upper  6,  lower  6. — Tusks 
solitary. — Grinders  from  6 to  7. 

Species.  This  genus  comprehends  animals  that  differ  very 
essentially  from  each  other  in  their  habits,  as  the  Dog, 
Wolf,  Hyaena,  Fox,  and  Jackal.  The  principal  species 
arc  as  tallow,  namely — Canis  Jamiliaris,  the  Dog,  with 
ail  its  varieties  of  Spaniel,  Hound,  Grey-Hound,  Pointer, 
Ac.  [vide  Dog] — Canis  lupus,  the  Wolf,  having  its  tail 
bent  inward. — Cants  Mexicanus,  the  Mexican  Wolf, 
having  the  tail  smooth,  and  bent  downwards.— Cants 
Thous,  having  a greyish  body,  the  size  of  a cat,  the 
Surinam  Wolf. — Cams  tycoon,  the  Black  Wolf. — Canis 
hytena,  the  Hyiena,  of  a pale  brown  colour  striped  with 
black. — Canis  cocuta,  the  Spotted  Hyiena,  being  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour  spotted  with  blade. — Canis  aureus, 
the  Jackal,  or  Lion's  Provider,  having  a straight  tail, 
and  a pale  tawny  body. — Canis  wipes,  the  Fox. — Canis 
Alopex , the  Brant  Fox,  having  a straight  tail,  black  at 
the  tip. — Canis  Virginianus , the  Lagoputu — Cants  La- 
gopus,  the  Arctic  Fox. — Canis  crucigera,  the  Cross  Fox. 
— Canis  australis , the  Wolf  Fox. — Canis  Cerdo,  the 
Fennee,  or  Zcrda,  o beautiful  African  and  Asiatic 
animal,  remarkable  for  tbe  size  of  its  ears,  which  stand 
up  erect. 
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Cav(s  Major  ( Astron.)  i *i*$,  one  of  the  48  old  constellations, 
called  by  Homer  aryi *•*»•»,  an  autumnal  constellation, 
which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  contains  18  stars,  to  Kepler 
13,  to  Tycho  13,  to  Bayer  19,  to  llevelius  21,  and  to 
Fla  instead  SI  ; U»e  principal  of  which  is  ZsqNn,  Sirius,  the 
Doe-Star.  According  to  the  fables  of  the  Greeks,  the  con- 
stellation canit  wot  so  called  from  the  dog  of  Orion,  the 
hunter,  which  was  transported  to  heaven  ; but  Hcphiestion 
and  Horus  Apollo  ascribe  the  name  and  figure  to  the 
Egyptians,  who  called  it  Sothis,  and  judged  of  the  swell- 
ing of  the  Nile  by  its  rising ; wherefore  they  looked  upon 
it  to  be  the  sentinel  or  watch  of  the  year ; and  according 
to  their  hieroglyphic  mode  of  writing  represented  it  under 
the  figure  of  a dog.— Canis  Minor , another  of  the  48  old 
constellations,  called  by  the  Greeks  ami  by  the 

Latins  Antitank,  because  it  rises  before  the  Can'u  major. 
This  name  is  now  applied  to  the  principal  star  iu  the  Canit 
minor,  which  according  to  Ptolemy  contains  two  stars,  to 
Kepler  5,  to  Tycho  5,  to  Bayer  8,  to  Hcvclius  13,  and  to 
Flamstcad  14.  The  Greeks  make  this  also  to  have  been 
one  of  Orion’s  dogs,  or,  according  to  another  fable,  to 
have  been  transported  to  Heaven  by  Erigone,  or  the 
Virgin,  daughter  of  Icarius;  but  in  all  probability  the 
Egyptians  were  the  inventors  of  this  as  well  os  the  former 
constellation.  The  heliacal  rising  of  these  two  stars  being 
in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  namely,  in  the  latter  part 
of  summer,  this  period  was  denominated  by  the  ancients 
diet  Canicula  ret,  or  Dog-days,  [vide  Canicula,  and  Cani- 
cular Days]  Aral.  tie  Apparent.  ; Hipparch . ad  Arat. ; 
Eratotih.  Characters. ; Ctc.  ex  Arat.de  Nat.  Deor.  1.2; 
Ptol.  At  mag.  L 7,  c.  5;  Piin.  I.  lb,  c.  28;  Gem.  Elem'. 
Ait  ran.  c.  14;  I lor.  ApoU.  llierog.f  Pelav.  VranUos. 

CA'NISTER  (Ant.)  a canister  or  punier. 

CANITIES  (Med.)  houriness  of  the  hair,  grey  hairs. 

CA'NKEH  (Sled.)  see  Cancrvm  orit. 

Cankf.r  (Dof.)  carcinoma , a cancerous  affection  which  occurs 
frequently  in  fruit-trees.  It  shows  itself  in  a large  spongy 
excrescence,  which  even  in  the  driest  weather  discharges 
an  acrid  corroding  ichor.  Sometimes  it  is  latent,  and 
spreads  for  in  the  bark  before  it  is  discovered. 

Canker  (Chem.)  the  rust  of  iron,  brass,  Ac. 

Canker  (Vet.)  a disease  in  the  feet  of  horses,  consisting  of 
a fungous  excrescence  with  fibrous  roots.  The  disease 
termed  the  /ruth  will,  when  neglected,  often  turn  to  the 
canker. — Canker  ia  also  the  name  of  a disease  in  the  ears 
of  dogs,  and  in  the  necks  of  pigeons,  which  is  of  a similar 
nature. 

CA'NNA  major  (Anat.)  the  greater  bone  of  the  leg,  called 
also  Focile  majtu  and  Tibia. — Canna  minor , the  lesser  bone 
uf  the  leg.  called  also  Focile  mintu. 

Canna  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  1 Monandria,  Order  1 
Monogynia . 

Generic  Characters . Cal.  perianth  three- leaved.— Cor. 
monopelalous ; nectary  petal-like.— St  a u. /laments  none; 
anther  linear. — Pist.  germ  roundish  ; style  single ; stigma 
linear. — Per.  capsule  roundish ; seeds  few. 

Species.  The  species  arc  perennials,  a a— Canna  indira , 
Carmacorus,  Gladiolus  indicut,  Arundo  indica , scu  Jlo- 
rida,  seu  Kalu  Bala,  a native  of  Asia. — Canna  angusti- 
folia,  Cannacorus  angutti/olius , Arundo  indica , Albara, 
scu  Pacivira . Narrow-leaved  Indian  reed,  a native  of 
America.— Canna  glauca , Cannoides , seu  Cannacorus 
glaucophuUus , a native  of  Carolina.— Canna  jttncea,  a 
native  of  China.— Canna  fiaccida, , a native  of  S.  Caro- 
lina.— Canna  coccinea , a native  of  the  Indies.— Canna 
lutca,  a native  of  the  East  Indies—  Canna  patens , a na- 
tive of  the  Indies. — Canna  gigantea , native  of  S.  Ca- 
rolina. 

CANNABI'NA  (Bot.)  the  Datisca  of  Limucus.  Toumef. 

Instil.  J 
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CA'NNABIS  (Bot.)  hemp,  a well-known  plant,  the 

seeds  of  which,  in  decoctions  and  emuUions,  have  been 
recommended  against  coughs,  Ac.  Dioscor.  I.  3,  c.  166; 
Piin.  I.  19,  c.  4 ; Oribat.  Med.  Coll.  1.  1 1 ; Act.  Teirab.  1, 
aerro.  1 ; Paul.  JFginet.  1.  7,  c.  3 ; a genus  of  plants, 
Class  22  Dioecia,  Order  5 Pentandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Ca  l.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
— Pist.  germ  very  small. — Per.  very  small ; seed-nut 
globose. 

Species.  The  only  species  is — Cannabis  saliva , mas,  er- 
ratic a.  scu  lemma,  an  annuul,  native  of  Persia. 

CANN ACO'llUS  (Bot.)  the  Canna  Indica  of  Linncus. 

CA'NNEL-COAL  (A/m.)  vide  Canal-Cool. 

CA'NNEQlJINS  (Com.)  white  cotton  cloths  brought  from 
the  East  Indies,  which  arc  folded  square,  and  are  about 
eight  ells  long. 

CA'NNETS  (Her.)  u charge  in  which  ducks  ire  represented 
without  beak  or  feet. 

CA'NNIONS  (Ardueol.)  an  old  fashioned  garment  for  the 

CA'NNISTEH  (Mech.)  an  instrument  used  by  coopers  in 
racking  off  wine. 

CANNON  (Mil.)  any  sort  of  gun  which  is  too  largo  to  be 
used  in  the  hand.  On  their  first  introduction  cannons  were 
distinguished  by  particular  names,  as.  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Pocket  Pistol,  a 60-pounder,  Mount*- Meg,  an  80-poundcr, 
in  the  Tower  of  London ; the  Thunderer,  an  80-pounder, 
at  Berlin ; the  Terrible,  an  80-pounder,  at  Malaga,  Ac. 
These  name*  were  exchunged  for  others  more  systematic, 
and  of  more  general  uj>c,  namely — 


S’gmt.  Poundcrt 

Cannon  Royal,  or  Carthoun +8  . . , 

Bustard  Cannon,  or  j Carthoun 36  . . , 

Half  Carthoun 24.., 

Culverin  18 

Demy-Culverin  9... 

Falcon 6.., 

f lowest  sort 5 . . , 

Saker  ordinary 6 . . , 

(.largest  size 8... 

Basilisk 48  . . , 

Serpentine  4 ... 

Aspik  2.,, 

Dragon 6 

Syren  60... 

Falconet 3,  2,  & 1 , . 


Cm. 

. 90 
. 79 
. 60 
. 50 
. 30 
. 25 
. 13 
. 15 
. 18 
. 85 
. 8 


12 

81 

15,  10,  5 


At  present  cannon,  or  pieces  of  ordnance,  are  distinguished 
by  die  weight  of  the  ball  tbey  carry ; as  a 24-pounder,  one 
that  discharges  a boll  of  24  pounds;  a 12-pounder,  one 
that  carries  a ball  of  12  pounds.  Ship  and  Garrison-guns 
consist  of  42,  32,  24,  18,  12,  9,  6,  and  3-pounders.  Bat- 
tering-guns of  24,  18,  and  12-pounders.  Field  Pieces  of 
18,  12,  9,  6,  3,  2,  li,  1,  and  ft-pounders. 

Parts  of  a Cannon.  The  parts  of  a cannon  are  as  follow ; 
namely, — The  reinforce,  that  part  of  a gun  nest  the 
breech,  which  is  made  stronger  to  resist  the  force  of 
powder.  This  is  divided  into  the  first  and  second  re- 
inforce, which  differ  in  size. — The  chace , the  w hole 
space  from  the  trunnions  to  the  muzzle. — The  muzzle , 
properly  so  called,  is  thtt  part  comprehended  between 
the  muzzle,  astragal,  and  the  encL— The  cascable , the 
hindermost  part  ot  the  breech,  from  the  base-ring  to  the 
end  of  the  button. — The  rateable-astragal,  the  diminishing 
part  between  the  two  breech-mouldings.— The  neck  of  the 
cascable , the  narrow  spaoe  between  the  breech-moulding 
and  the  button. — The  breech  is  the  solid  piece  behind, 
between  the  vent  and  the  extremity  of  the  base-ring, 
which  terminates  the  hind  part  of  the  gun,  exclusive  of 
tlvecascuble. — The  brecch-mouldings,  the  eminent  parts,  at 
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squares  or  round*,  which  serve  only  for  ornaments  to  jj 
the  piece,  Ac.— The  base-ring  and  ogee  are  ornamental-  | 
mouldings  ; the  latter  of  which  is  always  in  the  shape  of  ' 
the  letter  S,  after  the  manner  of  the  ogee  in  architecture.  I 
—The  vent -f eld  is  the  part  from  the  vent  to  the  first  re- 1 
inforce-astragnl. — The  vent-astragal  and  JUlets  are  the 
mouldings  and  fillets  at  or  near  the  vent. — The  charging 
cylinder  is  all  the  space  from  the  ch ace-astragal  to  the 
muzzle-astragal — The  Jirst  reinforce-ring  and  ogee  arc 
the  ornament*  on  the  second  reinforce.— The.  A™*  re- 
in force-astragal  is  the  ornament  between  the  first  and 
second  reinforce. — The  chase  girdle  is  the  ornament 
close  to  the  trunnions.—  Trunnions,  two  solid  cylindrical 
pieces  of  metal  in  every  gun,  which  project  from  the  ■ 
piece,  and  by  which  it  is  supported  upon  its  carriage. \ 
—Dolphins,  two  handles  placed  on  the  second  reinforce- 1 
ring  of  brass  cannons,  resembling  the  fish  of  that  name ; 
they  serve  for  mounting  and  dismounting  the  guns. — 
The  second  reinforce- ring  and  ogee  are  the  two  ornaments  [ 
joining  the  trunnions. — The  chase-astragal  and  JUlets , the 
two  last* mentioned  ornaments  jointly.—  The  muzzle- 
astragal  and  JUlets , the  joint  ornaments  nearest  the 
muzzle. — The  muzzle  mouldings,  the  ornaments  at  the 
muzzle  of  a piece.  — The  swelling  of  the  muzzle , the 
projected  part  behind  the  muzzle  mouldings.  — The 
mouth  rf  a cannon , the  entrance  of  the  bore,  or  the 
hollow  part  which  receives  the  charge.— The  sent , that 
which,  in  small  fire-arms,  is  called  the  touch-hole,  a small 
hole  pierced  at  the  end,  or  near  the  end,  of  the  bore  or 
chamber,  for  the  purpose  of  priming  the  piece  with 
powder,  or  to  introduce  the  tube  in  order  when  lighted  | 
to  set  fire  to  the  charge. — The  chamber  is  the  place  where 
the  powder  is  lodged  which  forms  the  charge. 

The  tools  employed  in  the  use  of  cannon  are  as  follow 
Coins , or  wedges,  to  lay  under  the  breech  of  the  gun  in 
order  to  elevate  or  depress  it. — Handspikes,  which  serve 
as  levers  to  move  and  lay  the  gun.—  Ladles,  which 
serve  to  load  the  gun  with  loose  powder. — Rammers , 
which  serve  to  ram  nome  the  wads  put  upon  the  powder 
and  shot. — The  sponge  is  fixed  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  rammer,  ana  serves  to  clean  the  gun  after  it  has 
been  fired. — Screws  are  used  to  field  pieces  injtead  of 
coins,  by  which  the  gun  is  kept  to  the  same  elevation. — 
The  searcher  is  an  iron  hollow,  at  one  end,  to  receive  a 
wooden  handle,  and,  on  the  other  end,  has  from  four  ; 
to  eight  flat  springs  pointed  and  turned  outwards  at  the  ' 
ends. — The  reliever  is  an  iron  flat  ring  with  a wooden  l 
handle  at  right  angles  to  it : it  is  so  called  because  it 
serves  to  relieve  or  disentangle  the  searcher,  when  any  . 
one  of  its  springs  is  caught  in  a hole  on  its  being  intro-  j 
duced  into  the  piece  to  search  it  after  it  is  fired. — j 
Cannon-ball  and  cannon-shot,  [vide  BaU  and  &Ao/]  1 

Cannon  (Print.)  one  of  the  largest  kinds  of  type  or  letter’ 
used  in  a printing  office,  which  by  some  is  supposed  to  be 
so  called  because  it  was  used  in  the  printing  of  canons, 
but  more  probably  from  its  size. 

CANNONADE  (Aid)  the  firing  of  several  pieces  of  ord- 
nance against  any  particular  object. 

CANNONEE'R  (A fd.)  the  person  who  manages  the  gun. 

C.VNNULA  (Surg.)  n tube  of  various  figures  introduced 
into  orifices  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  any  fluid,  as 
pus  from  a wound,  Ac. 

CANOE  (Mar.)  an  Indian  boat  formed  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  that  is  hollowed  out.  The  canoes  made  of  the  trunk 
of  one  tree  keep  that  name  as  long  as  they  arc  so  small 
that  not  above  three  or  four  persons  can  go  in  them;  when 
they  are  larger,  those  of  America  are  called  pirogues , and 
those  of  Guinea  chants.  Among  the  Greenlanders  the 
rains  canoo  is  called  kaiak , that  of  the  women  miak ; 
the  latter  if  a large  boat  managed  by  the  women  for 


transporting  families  and  effects  when  they  shift  their  en- 
campments. 

CANON  of  Scripture  (Bibl.)  from  the  Greek  *•***,  a rule  | 
signifies  that  rule  by  which  the  genuine  books  of  Scripture 
are  distinguished  from  those  which  are  either  falnc  or 
doubtful.  Die  Scriptures  consist  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament. 

Old  Testament.  The  Jews  divided  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  three  classes;  namely,  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Hagiography,  which  by  them  was 
called  Chetubim. 

The  Law.  The  First  Class  comprehended  five  books; 
namely,  1.  Genesis,  so  colled  from  the  creation  of  the 
world.  *1.  Exodus,  from  I{kk,  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  out  of  Egypt.  3.  Leviticus,  so  named  from 
its  contents,  because  it  treats  of  the  office  and  duties  of 
the  priest  and  Levites,  and  generally  called  the  Levitical 
Law.  4-.  Numbers,  so  named  from  the  numbering  of 
the  tribes  thut  came  out  of  Israel.  5.  Deuteronomy, 

1.  c.  literally,  A>r*fw,  the  second,  and  m^sw,  law,  because 
it  contained  a repetition,  or  recapitulation  of  the  Law. 
These  five  books,  which  were  written  bv  Moses,  are 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Pentateuch, 
from  sot#,  five,  and  viv^n,  a volume. 

The  Prophets.  Die  Second  Class  consisted  of  nine  books; 
namely,  1.  Joshua,  so  called  from  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Nun,  by  whom  it  was  written.  2.  Judges,  so  called 
because  it  contained  an  account  of  those  who  imme- 
diately succeeded  Moses  and  Joshua  a*  rulers  of  the 
people.  3,  4.  The  two  books  of  Samuel,  or  the  First 
and  Second  Books  of  Kings,  so  named  because  they 
were  written  by  Samuel,  and  contain  an  account,  not 
only  of  himself,  but  also  of  the  Kings  Saul  and  David. 
5,  6.  The  two  books  of  Kings,  or  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Books  of  Kings,  which  contain  an  account  of  the  several 
Kings  of  Israel  in  the  order  of  their  succession.  7.  Jere- 
miah, or  the  book  written  by  Jeremiah.  8.  Ezekiel,  or 
the  book  written  by  Ezekiel.  9.  The  twelve  minor  Pro- 
phets, which  were  all  included  in  one  book. 

The  Hagiography.  The  third  class  comprehended  nine 
books  ; namely,  1.  Job,  so  named  from  tne  person  whose 
history  it  contains.  This  book  is  ascribed  to  Moecs. 

2.  The  Psalms,  or,  as  the  Hebrew  word  Thchelim  im- 

{ilies,  the  volume  of  Hymns,  are  ascribed  to  many  dif- 
erent  writers,  the  principal  of  whom  are  Moses,  David, 
and  Solomon.  3.  The  Proverbs,  also  called  from  the  name 
of  their  author,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  4.  Eccle- 
siastes, or  the  Preacher,  because  this  book,  which  was 
also  written  by  Solomon,  was  more  in  the  shape  of 
moral  discourses  than  the  preceding.  5.  The  Song  of 
Solomon.  6.  Daniel,  or  the  book  written  by  Daniel. 
7.  Chronicles,  called  by  the  Greeks  re- 

maining, because  it  details  more  at  large  the  things 
passed  over,  or  slightly  mentioned,  in  the  Bonks  of  Kings. 
8.  Esdras,  the  book  written  by  Esdras.  9.  Esther, 
which  is  ascribed  to  Esdras  os  the  author ; to  which 
some  added  Ruth,  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 
These  books,  amounting  in  all  to  twenty-two,  constituted 
the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  oh  received  by  the 
Jews ; to  which  the  Romish  Church  have  added  six 
other  books  that  were  held  by  the  former  to  be  apocry- 
phal ; namely,  1 . The  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  2.  Eccle- 
aiasticu*.  3.  Tobias.  4.  Judith.  6 A 6.  Maccabees, 
which,  by  the  Protestants,  are  ranked  in  the  same  claw 
as  they  are  by  the  Jew*. 

Sew  Testament.  The  New  Testament,  which  consists  of 
twenty-seven  books,  is  divided  into  four  part*  ; namely, 
the  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Epistles,  and  Revela- 
tion. 

Gospels . The  First  Class  comprehends  the  writings  of  the 
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Evangelists,  so  called  from  »,  well,  and  ayyiAw*,  a mes- 
sage; because  these  books  contain  the  Gospel,  or  a 
message  of  glad  tidings  to  all  mankind.  They  are  as 
follow:  1.  Matthew,  who  wrote  in  Hebrew,  and  ad- 
dressed himself  to  his  own  nation.  2.  Mark,  who  wrote 
in  Greek,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gentiles.  S.  Luke, 
the  most  learned  of  the  Evangelists,  who  wrote  also 
in  Greek.  4.  John,  who  was  the  last,  wrote  his  Gospel 
in  Asia. 

The  Act*  of  the  Apostles.  The  Second  Class,  embraces  in 
one  book  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  so  called  from  its 
contents.  It  is  ascribed  to  the  evangelist  Luke,  and 
contains  the  history  of  the  Church  at  its  first  com- 
mencement after  the  death  of  our  Saviour. 

The  Epistles.  The  Third  Class,  includes,  1.  Fourteen 
Epistles  of  St-  Paul,  nine  of  which  were  written  to  seven 
churches,  and  the  five  others  to  his  disciples  Timothy, 
Titus,  and  Philemon.  2.  Two  Epistles  of  St-  Peter, 
which  are  called  General,  because  they  were  addressed 
not  to  one  church,  city,  or  people,  but  to  all  the  Gentiles. 

3.  Three  Epistles  general  of  St.  John.  4.  One  Epistle 
general  of  St.  James.  5.  One  Epistle  general  of  St.  Jude,  j 

The  Revelation.  The  Fourth  Class,  includes  the  book 
called  the  Revelation,  or  Apocalypse,  which  was  written  ( 
by  the  evangelist  St.  John,  during  his  banishment  to  the  j 
island  of  Patinos,  and  contains  an  account  of  the  revela- 
tion, or  manifestation  of  hidden  things,  which  was  made 
to  himself.  The  spurious  or  disputed  books  of  the  Ncvr 
Testament  are  still  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
Old,  being  written  for  the  most  part  by  heretics,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  their  own  particular  opinions, 
[vide  Acts  of  the  Apostles] 

The  following  is  a list  of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  together  with  the  number  of  chapters  they 
contain,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed 
in  our  authorised  version. 


Books  of  the  Old  Testament. 


Books. 

Chapters. 

Books. 

Charters. 

Genesis  ...... 

Ecclesiastes 

....  12 

Exodus 

The  Song  of  Solomon. . 8 

Leviticus 

Isaiah  

...  66 

36 

...  52 

Deuteronomy  . . 

Lamentations  .... 

...  s 

Joshua  ........ 

Ezekiel 

...  +8 

Judges 

Daniel  

...  12 

Rutli 

Hose. 

...  14 

x.  Samuel 

Joel 

...  3 

n.  Samuel 

2* 

Amos  

...  9 

1.  Kings  

Obadiah  

...  1 

25 

...  4 

7 

...  3 

10 

...  S 

Nuhemiah  .... 

Zephaniah  

...  s 

2 

Psalms 

Malachi  

...  4 

Proverbs 31 


Books  of  the  New  Testament. 


Books. 

Matthew 

Mark  

Chaptm. 

28 

16 

Book, 

ii.  Corinthians. . . . 

Chapters 

....  13 

6 

21 

. . ..  4 

....  4 

The  Epistle  to 

Romans  

I.  Corinthian,  ... 

**}  16 

1.  Thessalonians  . , 
it.  Thessalonians. . 
l^Timothy 

....  5 

....  S 
....  6 

Books.  CXepUn. 

ii.  Timothy 4 

Titus $ 

Philemon 1 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  1 3 
The  Epistle  of  James . . 5 

i.  Peter 5 


Bmks.  Chaplet*. 

It.  Peter 3 

i.  John 5 

it.  John  1 

itf.  John 1 

Jude 1 

Revelation  22 


This  body  of  Scripture  is  received  into  the  Christian 
Church  as  the  genuine  word  of  God,  on  the  concurrent 
testimony  not  only  of  Jews  and  Christians,  but  of  ilk? 
adversaries  of  .both  ; to  which  is  sometimes  annexed 
the  Apocrypha,  as  follows 


Books.  Chapters. 

I.  Esdras  9 

it.  Esdrss )6 

Tobit  14 

Judith J6 

The  Rest  of  Esther. ...  6 

Wisdom  19 

Ecclesiasticus 51 


Baruch,  with  the  Epis-  "I  „ 
tie  of  Jeremiah ....  J 


Books.  Chapter  i. 

The  Song  of  the  Three 
Children. 

The  Story  of  Susanna,  1 
Bel  and  the  Dragon  . . 1 

The  Prayer  of  Manasseh. 

I.  Maccabees 16 

it.  Maccabees 15 


Phil.  .Jud.  Oper.f  Joseph.  Antiq.  Sfc.  j 1 Polycarp.  Epist. ; 

Just.  Mart.  Apol.  <yc. ; Iren.  adv.  Uteres. ; St.  Clem. 

Ale xand. ; Terlull.  Apol.  Sfc. ; St.  Chrysnst.  Homil.  tfc  ; 

Orig.  Comment.  S;e. ; St.  Cyp.  Epist.;  Amob.con.  Genii.; 

Lactant.  Inst.;  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  j Epiphan.  liter. 

A<*.  ; Hieron.  Catal.  Sfc.  ; August,  de  Ha  res.  Sfc. ; Isid. 

Orig.  1.  G,  c.  1,  2;  Cotel.  Pat.  Apost.  vol.  1 ; Cone.  Hist. 

I At. ; Ti/lem.  Hist.  Eccles.  tom.  ii.  pt.  1 ; Du  I‘in.  Ribl. 

Ant.  Eccles.;  Stilling  fleet.  Orig.  Sac. ; Prid.  Connect. 

Sfc.  Sfc. 

Canon  (Ant.)  a customary  tribute  or  impost  for  tonnage- 
poundage,  and  also  a payment  for  com,  Ac-  Spart.  Sever. 
C.  8 ; Lamprid.  Heliogab.  c.  27. 

Canon  (Ecc.)  a dignitary  in  the  church,  [vide  Canons'] 

Canon  is  also  applied  in  the  Romish  church  to  any  rules,  or 
formulas  which  serve  as  rules,  as  the — Canon  Religiosorum , 
the  book  in  convents  which  contained  ihc  rules  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  house. — Canon  of  the  Mass , a formula  of 
private  prayer  used  by  the  priest  preparatory  to  his  ad- 
ministering the  sacrament. — Pascal  Canon , a table  of  the 
moveable  feasts,  showing  the  day  on  which  Easter  falls, 
Ac. — Canon,  lastly,  is  a list  of  the  saints  acknowledged 
and  canonized  in  the  Romish  church. 

Canon  (Lara)  a collection  of  ecclesiastical  rules  and  consti- 
tutions taken  from  the  ancient,  general,  and  provincial 
councils.  It  consists  of  two  parts ; namely,  decrees,  called 
the  Decrees  of  Grattan  ; and  the  Decretals,  which  contained 
the  decretal  epistles  or  rescripts  of  the  popes. 

Canon  (Math.)  a general  rule  for  resolving  all  coses  of  a 
like  nature  in  Geometry,  Algebra,  Ac. : thus  the  last  step 
of  every  equation  is  a Canon , which,  if  turned  into  words, 
becomes  a rule  for  resolving  all  questions  similar  to  the  one 
proposed. — Canon  is  also  the  name  for  tables  of  sines, 
tangents,  Ac.  whether  natural  or  artificial. 

Canon  (Mus.)  a method  of  determining  the  intervals  of 
musical  notes,  which  was  invented  by  Ptolemy.  Ptol. 
Harmon . 1.  I,  c.  8. 

Canon,  in  modem  music,  a vocal  composition  in  one  or 
more  parts,  in  which  one  takes  the  lead  and  the  other 
follows-  There  are  various  kinds  of  Canons,  as  the  simple, 
double,  triple,  diminished,  reversed,  inverted,  Ac. — Canone 
chittso,  or  Canone  in  Corpo , a perpetual  figure  written 
upon  one  line,  with  certain  marks  to  denote  w here  the  imi- 
tative parts  begin. 

Canon  (Sa»y.)  an  instrument  used  in  sewing  up  wounds. 

Canon  ( Vet.)  the  cylindrical  bone  in  the  hinder  leg  of  a 
horse,  which  is  situated  immediately  below  the  hock. 
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Canon*  (Print.)  vide  Cannon. 

Canon  (Mil.)  French  for  the  barrel  of  any  fire-arms,  great 
or  small. — Canon  chantbrc , a piece  not  well  cast,  and  on 
that  account  unfit  for  use.  — Canon  secret,  pieces  of  i 
ordnance  so  disposed  on  a battery  as  to  be  unperceived  by 
the  enemy. — Canon  double,  vide  RevtU-maiisu — Carton 
rayi,  a rifle  gun. 

C ANOXIA  I (Mai.)  **»«♦/*!,  those  having  contracted  bellies, 
us  opposed  to  corpulent  persons,  according  to  Hippocrates 
uiul  (ialen.  Hippoernt.  de  Aer.  / GaL  Ext  get. 

CANONICAL  (Ecr.)  agreeable  to  the  canons  of  the  church, 
as  Canonical  hours , hours  prescribed  by  the  canons  for  prayers. 

CANONICI  (Mhs.)  the  followers  of  Ptolemy's  canon  in 
music,  in  distinction  from  Musici  who  followed  Arutox- 
enus  and  the  Pythagorean  method. 

CANONIZ  ATION  (Eve.)  the  enrolment  in  the  canon  of  saints. 

CANON-MOUTH  of  a bill  ( A/ius.)  a round  but  long  piece 
of  iron,  consisting  sometimes  of  two  pieces  that  couple 
and  bend  in  the  middle.  Canon-mouths  arc  designed  to 
keep  the  horse  in  subjection. 

CANONRY  (Eec.)  or  Canontkip,  an  ecclesiastical  benefice 
in  some  cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 

CANONS  (£cr.)  dignitaries  in  a cathedral  church.  They 
are  of  several  sorts,  namely — Regular  Canons , who  still 
live  in  community,  and  to  the  practice  of  their  rules  have 
added  the  profession  of  vows;  and — Secular  Canons , w ho  are 
lay  canons  that  have  been  admitted  into  some  chapter  of J 
canons.  Tills  distinction  is  principally  observed  in  the 
Romish  church. — Cardinal  Canons,  those  who  are  incurdi- 
nale,  i.  e.  attached  to  some  church,  os  priests  are  to 
a parish. — Domicilliary  Canons,  young  canons  who,  not 
being  in  orders,  had  no  right  in  any  particular  chapters. 
— Foreign  Canons,  those  who  dij  not  officiate  in  the 
canonries  to  which  they  belonged. — Mansionary  or  Re - 
siden/iary  Canons,  who  ure  distinguished  from  the  former 
by  their  officiating  in  their  cunonries.— Lay  or  Honorary 
Canons,  those  among  the  laity  who,  as  a mark  of  honour 
and  respect,  have  been  admitted  into  some  chapter 
of  canons. — Expect  alive  Canons,  such  as,  without  having 
any  of  the  revenue,  enjoyed  the  title  and  dignity  of  a 
canon. — Minor  Canons,  those  who  perform  the  duties  of 
the  cathedral  service  in  the  place  of  the  canons. 

CANOPIC0N  (Rot.)  a sort  ofspunge.  Dios.  1.  4,  c.  166. 

C.V'NOPITE  (3/erf.)  a collyrium  tor  tne  eyes.  Cel.  1.  6,  c.  6. 

CANOTUM  (Rot.)  the  dower  and  bark  of  the  Elder  tree. 

CANOTUS  (Ast.)  1.  The  name  formerly  given  to  a star  in 
the  second  bend  of  Eridanus.  2.  J*,  a bright  star,  of 

the  first  magnitude,  in  the  rudder  of  the  ship  Argo,  which, 
according  to  Pliny  und  Manilius,  was  visible  at  Alexandria 
in  Egypt ; but  not  at  Rhodes. 

.Maud.  Astron  . I.  1,  v.  21 5. 

an  in  Will/*  futgm  Gawpuin 
JXmrc  Xitioeiu  jxr  peutin i irttrrit  ora*. 

Gem.  Elem.  Astron.  c.  2;  I'itruv . 1.9,  c. 7;  Sirab.  L3; 
Pliu.  1.  2,  C.  70;  Pdav.  Uranomct.  ; Ray.  Uranomct . 

The  longitude  of  Canopus,  in  17(X),  was  10*52*  in  s ; 
Int  72*  49'.  The  right  ascension,  in  1812,  94"  56'  46"; 
declination  52°  35'  48*;  the  annual  variation  in  right 
ascension  2tT,  in  declination  1"  7. 

CA'NOPY  (Arch if.)  1.  A covering  for  a tlirone  or  an  altar. 
2.  The  label  or  projecting  moulding  which  surrounds  the 
heads  of  Gothic  arches. 

CANSCHP  (Rot.)  the  Tretcia  of  Linnarus. 

CANT  (Gram.)  a quaint  sort  of  language  affected  by  parti- 
cular persons,  or  professions,  fur  sinister  purposes,  and 
not  authorized  by  established  usage. 

Cant  (Co/m.)  a sale  by  auction,  so  called,  probably,  from 
cantare,  to  sine  or  cry  aloud;  whence,  in  Scotland,  an 
auction  is  called  an  outcry. 

Cant  (Archil.)  a term  expressing  the  position  of  any  piece 


, of  timber  not  standing  square.—  Cnnt-mouldinp,  a mould- 
I ing  with  a bevelled  surface  applied,  instead  of  the  echinus, 

{ to  the  capitals  of  columns. 

I Ca'kt- Pieces  (Mar.)  pieces  of  timber  inserted  or  annexed 
to  the  angles. — Cant ‘timbers,  in  French  couples  dewyes, 
those  timbers  which  are  situated  at  the  two  ends  of  a 
| ship.  They  are  so  called  because  they  are  canted  or 
, ruised  obliquely  from  the  keel. 

CANT  A BILE  (A/us.)  or  Cantab,  a term  implying  that  the 
performance  must  be  sung. 

CANT.VBR1CA  (Rot.)  Lavender-leaved  Bindweed,  a herb, 
which,  according  to  Piiny,  was  first  discovered  among  the 
Catuabri  in  Spain,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name.  Plin. 

1.  25,  c.  8. 

C a stab  me  a,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a species  of  Convolvulus. 
CA'NTACON  [Rot.)  Garden  Saffron. 

CANTADOU'liS  (Mu*  ) itinerant  singers  in  Provence,  who 
sprung  up  in  the  ninth  century. 

CANTALl VER  (Archil.)  vide  Cantilever. 

CANT  ANTE  (Mus.)  a term  to  denote  the  vocal  part  of  a 
composition. 

C AN'l  A'O  (Co/m.)  a wine  measure  of  three  gallons  in  Alicant.  * 
I CA'NTAK  (Com.)  the  same  as  Cantaro. 

CANT  Alt  A (Rat.)  the  plant  which  bears  St.  Ignatius's  beam. 

| CANT  A HE'LL!  ( lint.)  a species  of  beetles,  which,  being 
i macerated  in  oil,  are  said  to  endue  it  with  the  virtues  of  oil 
j;  of  Scorpions.  Castell. 

CANTA'KO  (Coin.)  1.  A weight,  in  Italy,  of  150  pounds,  or 
upwards.  2.  A measure  in  Cochin. 

CANTATA  (Afar.)  a piece  of  music  for  one,  two,  or  more 
voices ; and  sometimes  with  one  or  more  instruments,  con- 
sisting of  grave  parts  and  airs  intermingled  or  alternate. 
CANTATI'LI.A  (Mas.)  a small  cantata. 

CANTEE'N  (Mil.)  I.  A suttling-house  for  both  officers  and 
men.  2.  A leathern  or  wooden  machine  for  holding  dif- 
ferent utensils  used  by  the  officers.  3.  A sort  of  tin-vessel 
for  holding  liquors,  which  is  used  by  soldiers  on  their  march. 
CA'NTEL  ( Archtcol .)  a lump  or  mass. 

CAfNTER  (Afan.)  the  well-known  pace  of  a horse,  which 
is  a sort  of  easy  gallop.  It  i<  however  reckoned  not  to  be 
the  natural  pace  of  any  horse. 

CANTERBURY- BE'LL  (Rot.)  the  Campanula  trachelium, 
frlomeraia,  et  medium,  of  Linnaeus,  which  are  all  perennials. 
CANTHARE'LLUS  (Rot.)  the  same  as  the  Chantardlus  of 
Li  mucus. 

CA'NTHAUI  FIGULFNI  (Chem.)  cucurbits  made  of  pot- 
I tors'  ware. 

CANTHA'RIAS  (Min.)  a stone  having  the  figure  of  a 
beetle  upon  it.  P/in,  I.  37,  c.  10. 

; CANTU  A'RIDES  (A/erf.)  Spanish  flies,  a species  of  shining 
beetle,  of  a golden,  azure,  or  greenish  colour,  and  of  a 
1 fetid  smell,  which,  when  powdered  and  applied  to  the  skin, 
cause  an  exulceration,  whence  they  are  used  in  blisters. 
This  insect  is  classed  under  the  genus  Lytla  in  the  Linnean 
system. 

CANTHARI'FERA  (Rot.)  the  Nepenthes  of  Linnaeus. 
CANTH  ARI'NUS  (Em.)  an  epithet  for  a species,  of  cimex, 
cerambix,  Ac. 

CA'KTH  AKIS  (E/if.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Insccta, 
Order  Coleoptera. 

Generic  Characters.  Antenna  filiform. — Thorax  mostly 
margined. — Shells  flexile. 

* Sjtecics.  The  species  are  distinguished  into  those  which 
have  their  feelers  hatchet-shaped,  filiform,  or  projecting, 
CANTH  A RITES  (AW.)  a kina,  of  outlandish  wine,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  1.  14,  c.  7. 

CANTHE'RIUS  (Scm?.)  the  cross  beam  between  two  poets 
in  the  machine  contrived  by  Hippocrates  for  replacing  tlie 
dislocated  bone  of  the  shoulder.  Hippocrat.  *•{. 

Foes.  Qucoapm.  Hippoc%t' 
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CA'NTHARUS  (i4h/.)  a name  of  several  utensils  among  II  fiano, another  name  for  old  chanting.— Canto  redial  ivo,  a 
the  Romans,  as  a jug  or  tankard,  particularly  the  one  speakingsong.— ■ Cfl»#or/^/<™o,thetrebleofthegrondchoru*. 

snered  to  Bacchus.  Virgil  calls  it  gravity  '[  CANTO'N  (Coy.)  a division  of  a country,  as  the  Cantons 

Virg,  eel,  6,  v.  17. 


Llgraiu  attrila  pm  debut  cnnlharut  anut. 

and  Sidonius  makes  Bacchus,  when  he  went  in  triumph, 
to  carry  the  Canthurus  and  the  Thyrsus : 

Ceutkarvt  et  thyrtus  destraque  Ltiaqut  jWuniur. 

and  in  this  manner  he  is  represented  on  medals,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure  of  a medal  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  hearing  on 
the  obverse  the  head  of  the  . ;fd 


emperor  crowned  with  laurel, 
the  inscription  AYT«f«Tirf 
KAI  Cmf  ANT12NEINOC 
CEB«r«t  TCEBw,  i.  e.  Imprralar  Ctrtar  Antoninus  Au- 
gustus Pius ; on  the  reverse,  a figure  of  Bacchus,  standing 
with  a Cantharus  and  Thyrsus  in  his  hands,  and  a tiger  at 
his  feet;  the  incription  ABUNOTEIXEITUN,  i.  c.  Abo- 
ttrtichorum,  the  inhabitants  of  Abonetichus,  a town  of 
Paphlagoma.  Piin.  1.33,  c.  2;  Val.  Max.  1.6,  c.  3; 
Gtxiz.  lhesaur. ; V a Want.  Sumis.  (irtec. ; Paiin . Sums- 
mati,  Imperat . Roman. ; Harduin.  Summ.  Ant.  Illustrat.  ; 
Spanheim.  de  Prastan.  et  Usu  Sumis. 

Cantharus  is  also  the  name  for  a water-spout,  and  the 
knocker  of  a door.  Plant . Mm.  act.  1,  seen.  2. 

C.VNTHERUS  {Archil.)  or  Cantherius , a rafter  or  joist  of 
a house  that  comes  down  from  the  ridge  to  the  caves. 
Vilruv.  1.  4,  c.  2. 

Cantiirrus  ( Carpent.)  a tresael  or  horse  to  saw  or  cut 
timber  on.  ij 

CA'NTIIIJS  {Ant.)  the  iron  with  which  the  circumference  of  jj 
the  cart-wheel  is  bound.  The  fello  of  the  wheel,  which, 
according  to  Quintilian,  was  a barbarous  word  first  intro- 
duced by  Persius.  Pers.  sat.  5,  v.  70 
ep.  168:  Quint.  Inst.  1.  1,  c.  5. 

CAN 


of  Switzerland. 

Canton  {tier.)  an  ordinary,  so  called  because  it  occupies 
but  a rantel  or  corner  of  tlie  escutcheon.  It  is  either  dex- 
ter or  sinister,  i.  c.  on  the  right  or  left  side 
of  the  escutcheon,  and  is  the  third  of  the 
chief.  Dexter  in  a canton  is  the  sign  of  a 
baronet's  arms,  os  in  the  annexed  example. 

**  He  beareth  gules  two  lions  pa^ant,  ar- 
gent,  between  nine  crosslets  fitchet  or. 

These  are  the  arms  of  the  Acton  family 
|j  to  Canton  (Mil.)  to  dU|>cr*c  troops  into  summer  or  winter 
quarters. 

CANTO’NE  (Com.)  a measure  in  the  Moluccas  equal  to  five 
English  pints. 

Cantons  ( Archil .)  an  epithet  for  a building,  the  angles  of 
which  are  adorned  with  columns,  pilastres,  rustic  quoins,  Arc. 

CA'NTONEL)  {Her.)  in  French  cantonnce,  a cross  between 


S’THU8  {Anat.)  «*»*«*,  the  corner  or  angle  of  the  eye.  | 
That  next  the  nose  is  termed  the  internal  or  greater  Can - || 
thus ; and  the  farther  is  the  external  or  lesser  Cant hus. 
Puff.  Ephet.  I.  1,  c.  4. 

CA'NTIC/E  {Ant.)  ancient  dramatic  soliloquies,  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  os  interludes. 


four  figures. 

C A'NTON M ENTS  {Mil.)  distinct  situations  in  towns  and 
villages  where  the  different  parts  of  an  army  lie  encamped. 
CA'NTRED  (Arctuvol.)  or  Kanlreff,  from  C entnm , a hun- 
dred, and  trrffl  a town ; a hundred  in  Wales,  i.e.  a hundred 
villages.  Slat.  2s  Hen.  8;  Mon.  Anglic. 
CANTUARIE'NSIS  AQUA  (Min.)  Canterbury  waters  in 
five  wells  near  to  each  other,  which  are  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  iron,  sulphur,  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 
C.VNTRUM  {Chens.)  or  Cantium,  the  some  us  Candum,  or 
Candy. 

CA'NTUS  (Mas.)  the  mean  or  counter  tenor. — Cantus 
Grtgorianus,  the  Gregorian  chant,  so  called  from  St.  Gre- 
gory its  inventor,  who  improved  upon  that  introduced  by 
St  Ambrose. 

Mart.  1.  14,  i CA'NVAS  {Paint.)  or  Canvass,  the  cloth  on  which  painters 
usujdly  draw  their  pictures.  It  is  smoothed  over  with  a 
slick  stone,  then  sized,  and  afterwards  whited  over,  when  it 
is  called  the  primed  cloth , because  they  lake  their  first 
sketches  on  it. 

Canvas  {Mar,)  or  Canvass,  the  cloth  of  which  the  sails  are 
made,  which  are  distinguished  into  degrees  of  fineness  by 
the  first  eight  digits;  No.  1 being  the  coarsest  ami  strongest. 


CA'NTICl  (Fee.)  songs  so  called  in  the  twelfth  and  thir-  CA'NVASS  [Mus.)  the  model  or  first  words  whereon  an  air 


teenth  centuries,  which  were  sung  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  the  Saints  and  Martyrs. 

CA'NTICLE  (Theol.)  a sacred  hymn  or  song  among  the 
Hebrews,  particularly  applied  to  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

Canticl*  I rata.)  vocal  soliloquies  in  the  Greek  tragedies. 

CANTILE'NA  (jVflu.)  the  treble  melody  or  upper  part  of 
any  composition,  in  distinction  from  the  bass  and  other 
inferior  parts. — Cantilena  Scotica,  Scottish  melody. 

CANTILEVER-CORNICE  (Archil.)  a comice  formed 
of  mod il lions  or  cantilevers. — Cantilevers,  pieces  of  wood 
ftamed  into  any  side  of  a house  to  support  the  mouldings 
and  eaves  over  it ; a sort  of  modiltions. 

CANTIMARONS  {Mar.)  or  Catimarons,  a kind  of  float 
or  raft  used  by  the  inhabitants  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
in  fishing. 

CA'NTIKG  {Archit.)  the  act  of  turning  a plank  or  timber  to 
see  the  opposite  side. 

CA'NTIXG-COINS  (Mar.)  short  pieces  of  wood  cut  with  a 
aharp  ridge,  to  lie  between  the  casks  to  prevent  them  from 
rolling  agaiittt  each  other. 

CA'NTION  (Chem.)  the  same  as  Saceharum,  or  Candy. 

CA*MTO  (Mus.)  or  Cant,  the  melody  or  highest  vocal  part. 
— Canto  concertante,  the  treble  of  the  little  chorus,  or  the 
port  which  one  sings  throughout. — Canto  fermo,  the  ancient 
chants  of  the  Romish  church.— Canto  Jigurato , another 
name  for  the  Canto  fermo  in  its  cultivated  state. — Canto 


or  piece  of  music  is  composed  and  given  to  a poet  to  regu- 
late and  finish.  The  canvass  of  a song  contains  certain 
note*  which  serve  to  determine  the  measure. 

Canvass  (Coot.)  from  cannabis,  hemp;  a coarse  cloth  of 
hemp,  unbleached,  which  is  wove  regularly  in  little  squares. 
It  is  used  for  working  tapestry  with  the  needle,  Arc. 

CANVASS- BAGS  (Fart.)  bags  filled  with  earth  for  raising 
a parapet  in  haste. 

CANU'LA  (Surg.)  the  same  os  Cannula . 

CA'NUM  (Arc/urol.)  a duty  paid  to  a superior,  or  lord  of 
the  manor. 

CA'NUM-CERA'SUM  (Dal.)  the  same  as  Xylosteum. 
j CANZO'NE  (Mus.)  signifies  properly  an  ode  or  song;  but  is 
applied  by  musicians  to  a piece  of  instrumental  music,  when 
it  signifies  sonata  : to  vocal  music,  signifying  cantata ; and 
to  any  part  of  a sonata,  to  signify  the  same  us  allegro. 

CANZONET  (Mus.)  a diminutive  of  Canzone,  signifying  a 
little  air. 

CAOPO'IBA  (Pot.)  a Brazilian  tree,  crowing  to  the  height 
and  shape  of  a beech.  Ilaii  Hist.  Plant. 

CAO'UP  (Rot.)  a tree  in  the  island  of  Maragnam,  with 
leaves  not  unlike  those  of  the  apple  tree,  and  the  fruit  like 
that  of  the  orange.  Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

CAOUTCHOUC  ( Nat.)  the  Indian  name  for  Indian  Rub- 
ber, a substance  produced  from  the  Syringe  tree  of  Cayenne. 

CAP,  or  Bonnet  (Her.)  a bearing  in  coats  of  arms. 
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Cap  of  Maintenance , or  Cap  of  Dignity,  is  a cap  of  state 
made  of  crimson  velvet,  lined  and  turned  up 
with  ermine,  as  in  the  annexed  figure.  It 
is  carried  before  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
at  his  coronation  and  other  great  solemni- 
ties. Such  a cap  was  sent  by  Pope  Julius  the  second,  with 
a sword,  to  Henry  the  eighth,  for  Ills  writing  a book  against 
Martin  Luther. 

Cap  (Mar.)  a square  piece  of  timber  placed  over  the  head 
or  upper  end  of  a mast,  in  which  is  a round  hole  to  receive 
the  top  or  top-gallunt  masts,  so  that  by  these  caps  they 
are  kept  steady  and  firm  in  the  tress-el- trees. — Cap  of  a 
BlocX,  a semi-circular  projection  from  the  sides  and  round 
the  end  of  a block  above  the  pins.— Cap- Merchant,  the  I 
purser  of  a ship. 

Cap  of  a dun  (G'vitn.)  vide  Apron. 

to  Cap  (C'tu.)  to  take  o!T  the  cap,  as  under-graduates  in  the 
university  do  to  their  seniors. 

to  Cap  verses  ( Lit.)  an  exercise  of  the  memory  among  ; 
school-hoys,  who,  standing  in  a row,  the  first  repeats  a 
verse,  then  the  second  repeats  another,  proceeding  where 
he  left  off,  and  so  on  with  the  rest. 

to  Cap  a 1 lope  (Mar.)  tocover  the  end  of  it  with  tarred  canvas. 

Cap  (Archil.)  the  uppermost  part  of  any  assemblage  of  prin- 
cipal or  subordinate  parts.  It  is  applied  to  the  capital  of  a 
column,  the  cornice  of  a door,  the  capping  or  up|»erinost 
member  of  the  surbasc  of  a room,  Ac. 

Cap  (Hot.)  pifeus,  the  top  of  the  fungus,  in  general  shaped 
like  a plate  or  bonnet,  as  in  Jig.  1,  2,  and  supported  by  a, 
the  stipes,  or  Stalk,  in  fg.  4.  In  this  body  are  the  organs 
of  generation.  The  different  kinds  of  the  cap  are  as 
follow,  namely — flat,  planus,  farming  a plane  expansion, 
as  in  Jig.  3 ; round,  convexus,  which  is  convex  above,  as  in 
Jig.  1 ; hollow,  concavus,  where  there  is  a depression  on  the 
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upper  surface;  bossed,  umbonatus,  where  there  is  a promi-  I 
ncnl  point  in  the  centre,  as  b in  Jig,  4 ; bell  shaped,  cam - h 
panulaiut,  when  it  is  very  convex  above,  and  spreads  wide  1 
nclow,  like  a bell,  as  in  Agaricus  cimetarius ; viscid,  vis-  ■ 
cidus , when  the  upper  surface  is  covered  with  a clammy 
exudation  ; sculv,  squamosus,  when  it  is  covered  with  a 
number  of  imbricated  scales  of  a different  colour  from  its  ! 
own.  as  in  Agaricus  mu  sc  a rites;  stpiarrose,  squarrosus,  when  ! 
the  scales  stand  up  from  the  surface,  os  in  Jig.  4;  halved,  j 
dimidintus,  when  it  forms  only  half  the  figure  of  a plate, 
and  appears  to  have  one  side  taken  off,  as  in  Hydnurn  an - 
riscalpmm ; stipitatc,  stiiufatum,  when  supported  on  a stalk  ; 
ftc&Kile,  sessilis , seu  acnulis , when  it  is  not  supported  by  a stalk.  | 
The  parts  of  the  cap  are  as  follow,  namely — The  Boss,  | 
umbo,  the  centre  of  the  cap,  as  a,  fig.  I and  2,  and  b j 
in  fig . 4,  which  in  the  latter  figure  is  prominent. — The 
Gills,  hnnclltc , thin  foliaceous  membranes  on  the  under- 
side of  the  mushroom,  as  in  b b,  in  Jig.  1,  and  also  in 
fg.  2,  3.  These  contain  the  capsules  of  the  seed,  and 
are  peculiar  to  the  genus  Agaricus. — The  Pores,  pori . 
small  holes  on  the  underside  of  the  cap,  as  if  made  with 
the  point  of  a needle,  peculiar  to  the  Boleti. — The 
Prickles,  echini,  raised  projecting  points,  which,  like 
the  pores,  contain  die  organs  of  generation.  They  are 
peculiar  to  the  genus  II yd num , as  in  fg.  2. — The  Warts, 
pap  ill cc , small  round  protuberances  on  the  under  surface. 

CAT-MERCHANT  (Mar.)  vide  Cap. 

CAT-PAPER  (Cow.)  a large  sort  of  brown  paper. 
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CAT  A viola  ( Bat .)  the  Cleome  pentaphylla. 

CAPA-A'GA  (Polit.)  an  old  and  experienced  officer  in  the 
seraglio,  who  has  the  charge  of  instructing  and  superin- 
tending the  Iconoglans,  or  Agamoglans. 

CAPA'CITY  (Late)  or  capability , the  right  which  a body 
politic  has  to  give  or  take  lauds  or  tenements,  Ac.  or  to  sue 
for  actions,  &c. 

Capacity  (Grow.)  the  solid  content  of  any  body:  thence 
our  hollow  measures  of  beer,  wine,  salt,  &c.  are  called 
measures  of  capacity. 

CAT  AN  (Com.)  a coin  in  Sumatra,  equal  to  about  three- 
pence English  money. 

CAPA'RISON  (Man.)  or  caparauon , a horse-cloth,  or  co- 
vering for  the  trappings  or  furniture  of  Q horse. 

Caparison  (Mil.)  includes  the  bridle,  saddle,  and  housing 
of  a military  horse. 

CAPA'RISONED  (Her.)  applied  to  a horse  completely  fur- 
nished for  the  field. 

CAPE  ASTER  (Bot.)  the  Cinerea  amelloides  of  Linn® us. 

CA'PE  (Law)  a judicial  writ  relative  to  a plea  of  lands  or 
tenements,  which  is  so  named  from  tire  word  that  denotes 
its  chief  end  and  purpose.  It  consists  of  the  Cajte  magnum 
and  Cape  parvum. — Cajte  magnum , or  the  grand  Cape , is  a 
writ  that  lies  before  appearance,  to  summon  the  tenant  to 
answer  the  default,  or  according  to  the  Old  Xatura  Bre- 
vium,  where  a man  hath  brought  a Pracipe  quod  reddat  of 
a thing  touching  a plea  of  land,  and  the  tenant  makes  de- 
fault at  the  day  to  him  given  in  the  original  writ,  then  this 
writ  shall  go  for  the  king  to  take  the  land  into  his  hands  ; 
and  if  the  tenant  come  not  at  the  day  appointed  he  loseth 
his  lands.  Bract.  I.  3,  tract  3,  c.  1 ; Vet.  Nat » Brev.  161  ; 
Beg.  Jud.  fol.  1. — Cape  parvum,  or  petit  Cape , a writ  where 
the  tenant  is  summoned  in  plea  of  land,  and  comes  on  the 
summons,  and  his  appearance  is  recorded : if  at  the  day 
iven  him  he  prays  the  view,  and  having  it  granted,  makes 
efuult,  then  this  writ  shall  issue  for  the  king,  Ac.  I let. 
1.2,c.  4;  Vet.  Nat  Brev.  162. — Cape  ad  Valent  tarn,  a species 
of  Cape  magnum,  or  writ  of  execution,  that  lies  where  one 
is  impleaded  of  certain  lands,  and  he  vouches  to  warrant 
another,  but  the  vouchee  docs  not  come  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, then  if  the  demandant  recover  agaiust  the  tenant 
lie  shall  have  this  writ  against  the  vouchee.  V.  X.  B.  616. 

Cape  (Gmg.)  a promontory  or  head-land  which  projects  into 
the  sea  further  than  the  rest  of  the  coast. 

Capf.  du  Batardeau  (Fort.)  a roof  sloping  on  both  sides, 
which  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  batardeau  constructed 
in  the  ditch  at  the  salient  angle  of  a bastion. 

CATELET  ( Ve*.)  vide  Capcllrt. 

CATELINE  (Mil)  a kind  of  iron  helmet  worn  by  the 
French  cavalry  in  the  time  of  John  Duke  of  Britany. 

Ca  prune  (.Surg.)  from  the  French  carieline,  a woman’s  hat, 
signifies  a double-headed  roller  for  the  head. 

C APE'LL  A (Archtrol.)  a chapel  or  church  ; also  Capella  de 
Floribus , a chaplet  or  garland  of  flowers. 

Capella  (Asfron.)  literally  a little  goat;  the  name  of  a star 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  Auriga.  Its  right  ascension  for 
the  beginning  of  1812  was  75°  42'  16",  declination  45° 
47'5l"N.,  annual  variation  in  right  ascension  6"  21.  in 
declination  5"  05). 

Capella  (CAem.)  the  same  as  the  Alembic. 

Capella  (Mus.)  the  music  and  the  musicians  belonging  to  a 
chapel  or  church. 

CAPL'LLET  ( Vet.)  a swelling  of  a wenny  nature,  to  which 
horses  are  subject  on  the  hock,  and  other  parts. 

C A PE  LLEHTI  (A/i7.)  the  Venetian  militia  : they  were  for- 
merly reckoned  the  best  troops  in  the  service. 

CAPE'LLUS  (Archtrol.)  a cap  or  bonnet;  whence  Capellus 
ferrous , a helmet,  or  iron  head-piece.  Iloved.  p.  61 ; 
Blount.  Ten. 

CATER  (Bot.)  the  flower  or  bud  of  the  Caper-Bush,  which 
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it  converted  into  a pickle. — Caper- Beard,  a perennial,  the 
Zygophtflium  of  Li  Queens. — Caper- Bush,  or  tree,  the  Cap- 
par  u of  Linnaeus. 

Caper  (Afar.)  a privateer  or  pirate  ship. 

CAPE'UOLANS  (Ecc.)  a congregation  of  religious  in  Italy, 
founded  by  Peter  Capcrole  in  the  15th  century. 

CA'PETUS  ( Med.)  uma,  a hole  or  notch  cut  in  the  Ba- 
thron  or  jiannnans,  which  is  a machine  for  restoring  luxa- 
tions. This  hole  serves  for  the  strengthening  or  better 
managing  the  axis.  Hippocrat.  de  Art.;  Gal.  Comm,  g 
Erot.  Lex.  Uippocrat. ; Gorr.  Def.  Afed.;  Foci.  (Ec mam. 
IUppocraL 

CAPnU'KA  (Ckm.)  Mtfapi,  the  s-ame  as  ('amphora. 

C APHC'R/E  oleum  (Med.)  an  aromatic  essential  oil  distilled 
from  the  root  of  the  cinnamon-tree. 

C A PI-  AG  A (Pot it.)  vide  Capa-Aga. 

C ATI  AS  (Law)  a writ  or  process  of  two  kinds;  the  one 
called  Capias  ad  respondendum,  before  judgment,  where  nn 
original  is  sued  out.  &c.  to  take  Lhe  body  of  the  defendant 
to  answer  the  plaintiff ; and  the  other  a writ  of  execution, 
which  is  of  different  kinds,  as  Capias  ad  satisfaciendum, 
ullagatnm , Sgc. — Capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  a judicial  writ  of 
execution  that  lies  where  a man  recovers  for  debt,  da- 1 
mages,  Ac.  By  this  writ  the  sheriff  is  commanded  to  take 
the  body  of  the  defendant  in  execution,  and  him  safely  to 
keep  till  he  satisfy  the  plaintiff  his  debt  and  damages. — 
Capias  utlagatum,  a writ  that  lies  against  a person  that  is 
outlawed  in  any  action. — Capias  pro  Fine , a writ  formerly 
against  a plaintiff  in  whose  favour  judgment  was  given  in 
the  king's  courts  in  cases  of  assault,  Ac.  that  he  be  ar- 
rested till  lie  pay  a fine  for  his  wilful  delay  of  justice,  con- 
sidering the  offence  to  be  a public  misdemeanor  as  well  as 
a private  injury.  By  Stat.  5 and  0 W.  and  M.  c.  12,  no 
such  writ  shall  issue  for  the  Fine,  but  the  plaintiff'  shall  pay 
(jj.  8 d.  to  the  proper  officer,  and  be  allowed  it  against  the 
defendant  amongst  his  other  costs. — Capias  in  IVilhemam, 
a writ  whereby  a sheriff  is  commanded  to  take  other 
cattle  or  goods  in  lieu  of  those  that  were  formerly  unjustly 
taken  and  etdoirted,  or  otherwise  withholden.  Stat.  Mario. 
52  H.  3,  c.  23 ; Wcstm.  2,  c.  13 ; E.  1,  c.  11 ; 19  H.  7,  1 
c.  9;  Old  Mat.  Brer.  154;  Beg.  Grig.  82,  83. 

CAPICATl'NGA  (Bot.)  a species  of  Acorn,  a Brasilian 
plant.  Pi  son.  de  Afed.  Brasil. 

CAPl'CULY  (Mil.)  another  name  for  the  Janizaries. 

CAl’FGl  (Polit.)  a porter  or  door-keeper  of  the  Turkish 
seraglio. 

CAPILA'CTEUM  (Med.)  vide  Aphrogala. 

CAPILLA'CEOUS  (Bot.)  vide  Capillary. 

CAPILLAME'NTA  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Stamina  in  ! 
plants.  Colstmci.  dc  lie  Bust.  1.  4,  c.  1 1. 

CAPILLA'RES  (Bot.)  a name  given  by  Ray,  Bocrhaave, 
and  Morisoo  to  a class  of  Ferns. 

CAPl'LLAKY  (.Vo/.)  capillar  is,  from  capiUa,  hair;  an  epi- 
thet for  any  thing  like  nuir. 

Capillary  (Aunt.)  an  epithet  for  the  extreme  ramifications 
of  the  arteries  and  veins. 

Capillary  (/lot.)  capiUaceus , or  capiUaris , long  and  fine, 
like  n hair,  an  epithet  for  the  leaves,  as  in  Ranunculus 
aqua/itis , Artemisia  capiUaris ; the  filaments,  as  in  Dip- 
sacus  ; the  pappus,  or  down,  as  in  Sonchus , Laciuca,  Ac.; 
the  style;  and  the  glands,  as  in  Ribes , Scropkularia , Ac. 

Capillary  Tubes  (Phy.)  small  pipes,  of  the  fineness  of  a 
hair,  by  which  various  natural  pWnomena  are  displayed, 
particularly  in  regard  to  fluids. 

CAPILLATIO  (Sttrg.)  a capillary  fracture  of  the  cranium,  * 
so  called  from  its  resembling  capillus,  a hair,  in  fineness.  , 

CAPILLITIUM  (Bot.)  1.  Vide  Capillamenta.  2.  Capilli - | 
tium,  or  Hair-Net,  a reticulated  collection  of  hairs  that 
•erve  to  fasten  the  seeds  of  some  species  of  Fungi,  as  in  ! 
Cribaria  vulgaris. 


CAPILLA'RUM  drfuvium  (Med.)  a fulling  off  of  the  hair, 
[vide  Alopecia ] 

CAPI'LLUS  (Anat.)  signifies  properly  the  hair  of  the  head, 
but  is  made  to  signify  hair  in  general. 

Capillus  (Bot.)  a measure  which  is  the  diameter  of  a hair, 
or  the  twelfth  part  of  a line. — Cajnllut  Veneris , Muiden- 
Hair,  the  Adianthun i of  I.innteus. 

CAPIPLE'NIUM  (Med.)  a barbarous  word,  used  to  signify 
a continual  heaviness  or  disorder  in  the  head,  called  hy  the 
Greeks 

CAPI'SCOLUS  (Ecc.)  an  officer  who  superintended  the 
choir,  who  is  otherwise  called  the  Chanter,  or  Precentor. 

CAPISTllATIO  (Med.)  vide  Phimosis. 

CAPl'STKUM  (Ant.)  besides  its  ordinary  meaning  of  a 
bridle,  was  employed  to  denote,  1.  A kind  of  muzzle  or 
ligature,  which  was  used  by  ancient  trumpeters  to  secure 
the  cheeks  from  bursting  with  the  violence  of  the  exertion, 
and  also  to  modulate  the  sounds  by  tempering  the  infla- 
tion of  the  breath.  It  is  culled  in  Greek  Schol. 

Aristoph . in  Vesp.  p.  470  ; Pint.  Sym.  I.  7,  quest.  8 ; He- 
syc.hus  ; Suidas.  2.  A band  to  tie  up  the  vine  to  the  top 
of  the  stake.  Columel.  1.  4,  c.  20.  3.  A cord  to  hold  up 
the  wine-press,  and  keep  it  light.  Cat.  de  Re  Rust.  c.  12  ; 
Tumeb.  Adv • 1.  8,  c.  6 ; Voss.  Lex.  EtymoL;  Salmas.  Ex - 
ercitat.  Plin.  p.  582. 

Ca  pi  strum  (Sarg.)  bandages  used  about  the  head,  resembling 
a horse’s  head -stall.  Cast  ell.  Lex.  Afed. 

CAPITA  (Ant.)  xrl  navia ; a game  among  the  Roman  youth 
similar  to  our  Heads  and  Tails,  which  consisted  in  throw- 
ing up  a coin  that  had  on  one  side  the  figure  of  Janus  with 
his  two  heads,  and  on  the  reverse  that  of  a ship.  Macrob. 
Sat.  1.  I,  c.  7. 

Capita  (Law)  distribution  or  succession  per  capita,  i.  e.  to 
every  one  an  equal  share  of  the  estate,  when  all  the 
claimants  claim  in  their  own  right,  as  kindred  in  an  equal 
degree,  and  not  jure  representationis. 

Capita  (Bot.)  heads  in  plants,  or  those  globose  receptacles 
of  the  seed  which  by  tneir  figure  represent  a head. 

CA'PITAL,  from  caput,  the  nead,  an  .epithet  for  what  re- 
lates to  the  bead,  both  in  the  natural  and  figurative  signi- 
fication. 

Capital  crime ( law)  such  a crime  as  subjects  the  offender 
to  the  loss  of  head  or  life. 

Capital  (Geog.)  the  capital  or  chief  city  in  any  country  or 
district. 

Capital  (Print.)  or  capital  letter,  the  larger  kind  of  letter, 
which  is  used  in  the  composition  of  titles,  or  as  initial 
letters  at  the  commencement  of  periods,  &c. 

Capital  (Archie.)  the  uppermost  part  of  a column  or  pi- 
laster, serving  for  its  head  or  crowning,  placed  immediately 
over  the  shaft,  and  under  the  entablature.  The  capital  in 
nil  the  orders  is  divided  from  the  shaft  by  some  small 
member,  as  an  astrogul,  or  a fillet,  or  a channel ; but  it 
varies  as  to  the  number  and  form  of  the  mouldings.  The 
Doric  Capital  consists  of  Trachelion,  a Neck,  which  it  a 
continuation  of  the  shaft  with  its  fluting,  several  Fillets, 
from  three  to  five  in  number,  an  Ovolo,  and  an  Abacus.— 
The  Ionic  Capital  consists  of  an  Ovolo,  a Band,  or  Fes- 
toon, with  Volutes,  nnd  a thin,  moulded  Abacus.— Tl»e 
Corinthian  Capital  consists  of  a Vase,  with  two  rows  of 
leaves  attached  to  the  vase,  Volutes,  and  Caulicoli,  which 
spring  between  each  two  of  the  upper  row  of  leaves,  the 
vi hole  of  which  is  crowned  with  an  Abacus.— The  Tuscan 
Capital  is  the  simplest  and  most  unadorned  of  any,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  no  more  than  three  members,  namely, 
an  Abacus,  an  Ovolo,  or  Quarter- Round,  and  under  that 
a Neck,  or  Collarioe. — The  Composite  Capital  is  so  called 
because  it  is  composed  of  members  taken  from  the  other 
orders,  as  an  Ovolo  from  the  Doric,  an  Astragal,  together 
with  Scrolls  or  Volutes,  from  the  Ionic,  a double  row  of 
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leaves  from  the  Corinthian. — Angular  capital,  [vide  An-  | 
gnlar] — Capital  of  a baluster  is  similar  to  those  of  the 
Doric  or  Tuscan  Orders — Capital  of  a lantern , the  cover- 
ing by  which  it  is  terminated,  either  in  a bell  shape  or  that  ( 
of  a cupola,  &c. — Capital  of  a triglyph,  the  plat-band,  or  i 
projeeting-band,  over  a triglyph. — Capital  of  a niche , a jj 
sort  of  small  canopy  oyer  a shallow  niche. 

Capital  (Cow.)  the  stock  or  fund  which  any  trader  employs 
in  trade  or  commerce. — Capital  stock,  the  sum  of  money 
which  the  partners  of  a trading  company  jointly  contribute 
to  be  employed  in  trade,  as  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  j 
of  England. 

Capital  line  (Fart.)  an  imaginary  lino  dividing  any  work 
into  similar  and  cquul  parts,  as  a line  drawn  from  the  angle 
of  the  polygon  to  the  point  of  the  bastion,  or  from  the 
point  of  the  bastion  to  the  middle  of  the  gorge. 

Capital  lets  ( Mech .)  the  strong  lees  made  from  potashes. 

Capital  medicines  (Med.)  the  principal  preparations  in  the  j 
shops  of  apothecaries,  as  Venice  treacle,  Ac. 

Capital  ship  (Mar.)  a ship  of  the  line. 

C A PITA'LL  ( /.ate)  a thing  which  is  stolen,  or  its  value.  Leg. 
H.  1,  c.  59. — Capitate  viver. is,  live  stock.  Leg.  Atheist  an. 

CAPIT.VLIA  ( Med. ) the  same  as  Crphalics. 

CAPITA'LIS  Dominus  (Lara)  vide  Capita. 

CAPITA'NEI  (Arc/utol.)  a denomination  formerly  given  to 
the  liability  in  Italy. 

CAPITAT.E  (Bat.)  the  first  division  of  the  twenty-first 
order,  i.  e.  CotnpoittUc  Capitaltc  of  Linnnus*  Fragments  of 
a Natural  Arragement.  Lin.  PhiL  Bot.  Also  the  second 
division  of  the  first  order,  in  the  class  Syngenesia,  in  his 
artificial  system. 

Capitat/f.  is  also  the  name  of  a class  in  Ray’s  system,  com- 
prehending the  thistles,  and  such  other  compound  dowers 
as  grow  into  a head. 

CA'PITATE  (Bot.)  capiiatus,  an  epithet  for  a stigma;  i 
stigma  capitatum,  the  stigma  which  grows  in  the  form  of  a ; 
hemisphere  ; and  for  a whorl,  vcrticeUus  capital  us,  a capi- 
tated whorl,  when  the  flowers  stand  so  thick  as  to  form  a 
hemisphere,  as  in  Phlomis  tuberosa. 

CAPITATION  (Late)  ***** a numbering  by  the 
head  ; also  a Poll-Tax,  called  by  Anpian  v*» 
a tribute  on  the  body.  Dionys.  llalicarn.  Antiq.  I.  4; 
Pint,  de  Puer.  Instil . ; Appiun  in  Syriac. ; Tcrtull.  Apologet. 

C.VPITE  censi  (Ant.)  ■»  »•  #»ruw»  nAv»r*<,  the  poorer  sort  of 
people,  who  in  assessments  were  valued  at  nothing,  but 
only  named,  and  reckoned  as  citizens.  Sallust. ; Bud,  in 
Pandect,  p.  1 33 ; Sigon.  dc  Ant.  Jvr.  Civ.  Homan,  apud 
Grav.  Thes.  Antiq.  Human,  tom.  1,  p.  $7. 

Capite  (Lon)  or  in  Capite  tencre , a sort  of  ancient  tenure, 
whereby  a man  held  lands  of  the  king  immediately,  as  of 
the  crown,  whether  by  knight's  service  or  in  socage.  This 
ancient  tenure  was  ot'  two  sorts,  one  principal  and  general, 
which  was  of  the  king,  as  caput  regni  et  caput  generalissi • 
mum  omnium  Jeedorum ; the  other  special  or  subaltern  of  n 
particular  subject,  who  was  called  caput  J'eudi  scu  terr<r  : 
id  ins  et  capita lu  Damian*,  because  he  was  the  first  who 
granted  land  in  such  mauner  of  tenure.  Tenures  in  Ca- 
pita are  now  abolished ; and  by  stat.  12  Car.  2,  c.  24,  all 
tenures  are  now  turned  into  free  and  common  .Socage. 
I\  X.  B.  5;  Kitch.  129;  Dyer,  44 ; Blount  Ten. 

CAPITE'LLUM  (CAero.)  the  same  as  Alembic  t also  a 
lixivium. 

Capitellum  (Bot.)  vide  Capitulum. 

CAPITILI'TIUM  (/!«/.)  Poll-money. 

CAPITILU'VIUM  (Med.)  a bath  or  lotion  for  the  head. 

CA'PITIS  Obliquus  Inferior  et  major  ( Anal .)  vide  Obliquus 
Inferior.— Capitis  Par  Tertium  Fallopii,  vide  Complex us 
Minor.— Capitis  Posticus , vide  Rectus  Major.— Capitis  \ 
Rectus,  vide  Rectus  Minor.— Capitis  Vena,  vide  Cephalica 
Vena. 
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CAPITITIUM  (Ant.)  a covering  for  the  head.  Stat.  1 , II.  4 

CA'PITO  Anadromus  (ZcA.)  a fish  of  the  cod  kind  living 
both  in  rivers  and  seas,  so  called  on  account  of  its  great 
head. 

CAPITOLA'DE  (CooA.)  a particular  way  of  dressing  fowls, 
Ac. 

CAPITOLFNI  (Ant.)  those  who  presided  at  the  Capitoline 
games,  so  called  from  their  inhabiting  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 
They  were  erected  into  a college  by  M.  Fur.  Camillus,  the 
Dictator,  Liv . I.  5,  c.  50.— Capital ini  Ludi,  the  Capi- 
toline games  instituted  by  the  Homans  in  commemoration 
of  the  deliverance  of  the  Capitol  at  the  time  that  the  city 
was  taken  by  the  Gauls.  Poets  used  to  recite  their  verses 
ot  these  gomes.  Liv.  I.  5,  c.  50,  Ac ; Plot.  Quart . Ro- 
man. 52;  Tcrtull.  de  Spectcc.  c.  5;  Kipping.  Antiq.  Roman. 
L 2,  c.  r». 

CAPITCUL  (Pol it.)  or  capital , an  appellation  given  to  the 
chief  magistrate  in  Thoulouse. 

C APITULA  Ruralia  (Late)  assemblies  or  chapters  held  by 
rural  deans  and  purochial  clergy  within  the  precinct  of 
every  distinct  deanery. 

CAPITULAR  ( Arc/ueol.)  Capitulare,  **$**■*•  ; an  epithet 
for  any  writing  distinguished  by  capital  letters,  particularly 
the  books  containing  the  ordinances  of  the  kings,  which 
were  called  Capitulates  libri,  and  the  ordinances  themselves 
Capitularia,  as  the  M Capitular  of  Charlemagne  ** 

CAPITULARS  ( Ecc .)  members  of  an  ecclesiastical 
chapter. 

to  CAPITULATE  (Mil.)  to  surrender  any  place,  or  body 
of  troops,  on  certain  conditions. 

CAPITULATION  (Mil.)  l.The  conditions  on  which  any 
place  or  body  of  troops  is  surrendered.  2.  The  terms 
which  are  sometimes  made  with  men  on  their  enlisting. 

: Capitulation  ( Pol  it .)  a contract  which  the  emperor  of 

; Germany  used  to  enter  into,  with  the  Electors,  previous  to 
his  election;  by  this  he  engaged  to  defend  the  church  and 
the  empire,  and  to  preserve  inviolate  the  laws,  rights,  and 
privileges,  not  only  of  the  whole  empire,  but  of  every 
particular  principality. 

CAPITULI  Agri  (ArchtroL)  headlands,  or  lands  lying  at  the 
head  or  upper  end  of  the  furrows.  Kenn.  Paroch.  Antiq. 
p.  137. 

CAPITULIFCPRMIfi  (//of.)  an  epithet  for  a flower  formed 
like  a capitulum,  or  head. 

CAPITULUM  (Ant.)  a transverse  beam  in  tho  military 
engines  of  the  ancients,  wherein  were  holes  for  the  strings 
which  served  to  work  them  up  and  down. 

Capitulum  (/vcc.)  signified  generally  a chapter,  but  par- 
ticularly a chapter  in  the  Bible  ; whence  ire  ad  capitulum , 
to  go  to  a lecture  on  a chapter  of  the  Bible ; also  the 
apartment  where  the  lecture  was  read. 

Capitulum  (Bot.)  or  Head,  a mode  of  inflorescence,  ora 
manner  of  flowering,  when  several  flowers  form  a kind  of 
head  or  bal  I.  The  capitulum  is  of  various  forms ; 
namely,  globosum  seu  sphariasm,  globose  or 
spherical,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  which  re- 
presents the  capitulum  of  the  Gomphrena  globose. 

Clover;  so  likewise  foliosum,  leafy,  when  the 
head  is  surrounded  with  leaves ; comomw,  tufted, 
having  leaves  at  the  point,  as  in  Brtmdia  ananas  ; nudum, 
naked,  when  it  is  devoid  of  leaves ; terminate , when  it 
stands  on  the  point  of  the  stem ; axillare , axillary,  or 

I standing  in  the  angles  of  the  leaves. 

Capitulum  (Anal.)  a small  head,  or  protuberance  of  a bone 
received  into  the  concavity  of  another  bone. 

CAP1TZI  (Hist.)  or  capigi,  officers  among  the  Turks  who 
guard  the  gate  of  the  grand  8eignior's  palace. 

CAPIVWRD  (Zoo/.)  an  amphibious  animal  of  Brazil,  called 
a Water-Dog,  having  a body  like  a hog,  a head  like  a 
hare,  and  no  tail. 
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CAPIVI  (Bot.)  or  Capevi-Tree,  a tree  of  Brasil,  the  Co- 
pa  ifera  officinalis  of  Linnaeus,  which  yields  the  balsam  of 
Capivi. 

CA'PLAN  (Cow.)  a small  fish  on  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, which  is  used  as  a bait  in  fishing  for  cod. 

CAPNELiE'UM  (iVa/.)  w»,  a resin  which  flows  spon- J 

tancously ; Focsius  supposes  it  to  be  so  called  from  the 
smoke  which  it  yields  when  put  near  the  fire.  Gal.  de 
Comp.  Med.  sec.  Loc.  I.  2 ; Foes . (Econom.  Hippoc. 

CAPN1AS  [Min.)  ***»«««,  a kind  of  jasper,  so  called  from  I 
its  resembling  smoke,  wum,  in  colour.  Plin.  1.87,  c.  9; 
Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  serin.  2,  c.  56. 

Capnias  (Dot.)  a sort  of  vine  producing  part  white,  and  I 
part  black  crapes.  Tkeopf i.  dr  Caus.  Plant.  1.  5,  c.  3. 

CAPNFSTON  (Med.)  a sort  of  oil  prepared  of  several  torts  I? 
of  spices  and  oil,  the  former  of  which  are  kindled,  and  h 
the  latter  sufluraigated. 

CAPNITIS  (Aftn.)  «mK,  a thin  sort  of  cadmia  which 
adheres  to  the  arches  and  sides  of  the  furnaces.  Plin. 

1.  34-,  v.  10.  [vide  Cadmia"] 

C ai’Mtis  (Min.)  vide  Capnias. 

CAPNO'IDES  (Dot.)  the  herb  Fumitory. 

CA'PNOMANCY  (Ant.)  uw»e/«uri;«,  a sort  of  divination 
by  the  smoke  of  sacrifices,  according  to  tlie  windings 
and  contortions  which  they  made  in  ascending. 

CAPNO'RCHIS  (Dot.)  a species  of  Fumitory. 

CATNOS  (Dot.)  the  herb  Fumitory. 

CATO  MOLA'GO  (Dot.)  the  Piper  Indicum  of  Linnams. 

C APO'LLIN  (Dot.)  a Mexican  plant  with  leaves  like  those 
of  an  almond  or  a cherry.  Hcrnand.  a pud  Rail  Hist. 

CATON  (Ara/.)  a castrated  cock  which  is  generally  fattened 
for  the  spit. 

CAPONNl'ERE  (Fort.)  a covered  lodgement  of  about  four 
or  five  feet  broad,  with  a parapet  to  support  planks  laden 
with  earth.  There  is  also  a Demi  Caponnidre , which  is  a 
passage  made  in  a dry  ditch,  and  only  defended  towards 
the  enemy  by  a parapet  or  glacis. 

CAPOT  (wm.)  a term,  at  the  game  of  picket,  when  oil  the 
tricks  of  cards  are  woiv 

CAPOTE  de  Faction  (Mil.)  a largo  great  coat  with  a hood 
or  cowl,  which  is  worn  by  sentinels  in  bad  weather. 

CAPOTES  (Dot.)  the  Crateva  marmclos  of  Linmeus. 

CAPOU'CH  ( Ecc .)  a friars  hood. 

CA'PPADINE  (Com.)  a sort  of  silk,  with  which  the  shag 
of  some  rugs  is  made. 

CAPPA'NUS  (2vn/.)  an  extremely  pernicious  worm  which 
adheres  to  and  gnaws  the  bottoms  of  ships. 

CA'PPARIS  (Dot.)  Caper- Bush,  a shrub,  the  trunk 

and  fruit  of  which  are  pickled  for  food,  and  arc  also  used 
medicinally,  particularly  in  compluints  of  the  spleen. 
Hippoc.  de  Morb. ; Dtoscor.  1.  2,  c.  AM ; Plin.  I.  20, 
c.  15;  Gal.  de  SimpL  I.  7 ; PauL  tEgin.  1.  7,  c.  3. 

Capparis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  12 
Polyandria,  Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  four  leaved;  leaflets 
ovate. — Cor.  petals  four. — Stam.  filaments  numerous; 
anthers  oblong.  — Fist,  germ  petilcelled ; style  none ; 
stigma  obtuse. — Per.  berry  corlicose ; seeils  numerous. 
Sjiecies.  The  species  arc  shrubs,  as  Capparis  spinosa , 
pedunculis  uninorit,  Sec.  aculeala,  retuso jdto,  seu  spin  am, 
Ac.  Prickly  Caper  Bush,  native  of  Europe. — Capparis 
ovata , pedunculis  unifioris,  Ac.  seu  spinosa , Simla,  Ac. 
•mi  folio  acuto , native  of  Sicily,  Spain,  and  the  north  of 
Africa. — Capparis  j£gyjriia,  seu  pedunculis,  Ac,  native 
of  Egypt. — Capparis  foment ot a,  seu  spinosa,  Jorilus,  &c. 
native  of  Senegal. — Capparis  acuminata , seu  pedunculis 
unifioris,  Ac.  native  of  the  East  Indies.  — Cajrpari* 
Zcylanica , Ac.  pedunculis,  Ac.  seu  spinosa,  Ac.  native  of  j 
Ceylon. — Capparis  horrida , seu  arborea , Ac.  native  of 
Coromandel.—  Capparis  erythrocarpos,  pedunculis,  Ac. , 
native  of  G uineo. — Capparis  sejnaria,  pedunculis , Ac. 


seu  Arbuscula  baceijera , Ac.  native  of  India. — Capparis 
citri folia , scu  xjummo,  Ac.nativcof  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
—Capparis  corymbose,  seu  Jlvribus , Ac.  native  of  Senegal. 
— Capparis  mariana,  pedunculis , Ac.  sou  cord  folia,  Ac. 
native  of  the  Marianne  Islands.  — Capparis  panduri- 
Jormis,  native  of  the  Mauritius.  — Capparis  badttcca, 
inermif , Ac.  seu  Daducca , native  of  the  East  Indies. — 
Capparis  torulosa,  seu  Drcynia  arborescent,  Ac.  native 
of  Jamaica. — Capparis  Jerruginca , seu  Cratetva  fruti- 
casfi,  Ac.  native  of  Jamaica. — Capparis  grandis,  seu 
arbore , native  of  Ceylon. — Capparis  Jamaicensis,  seu 
pedunculis,  multijhris,  Ac.  native  of  Jamaica.—  Cup- 
par  is  verrucosa,  seu  pedunculis  multifioris , Ac.  native  of 
Curthagena.  — Capparis  amplissima,  inermis,  &c.  seu 
pedunculis  uniffons,  Ac.  native  of  Hispaniola.  — Cap- 
paris cynophailophora,  seu  pedunadis,  Ac.  jUxuosa, 
Ac.  scu  arbor escens,  Ac.  Morisonia  fUruoia,  Breynia 
fruiicosa,  Ac.  Cynophnllophorus , seu  Penis  can  in  us,  Ac. 
seu  Acacia  affinis,  Ac.  native  of  South  America. — 
Capparis  saligna,  scu  Joliis  linear i,  Ac.  native  of  St. 
Cruce. — Capparis  linearis,  seu  pedunculis , Ac.  native  of 
Curthagena. — Capparis,  Drcynia  pedunculis,  Ac.  Cuno- 
phallopliora , Ac.  seu  Breyuia  Jbliis,  Ac.  native  at  Ja- 
maica. Prosp.  A/pin.  Hist.  Sat. ; Gcr.  Herb. ; J. 
Bouh.  Hist.  Plant.;  C.  Dauh.  Pin. ; Park.  Thent. 
Dot  an.  ; llaii  Hist.  Plant.;  Tournef.  Instit.  de  Re 
Herb,  ; Doer  ha  a v.  Ind. 

CA'PRA  (Ant.)  the  goat  was  an  emblem  of 
several  towns  in  Greece,  which  were  galled 
by  the  name  of  wEgrea,  tut  in  the  annexed 
figure  of  a medal  struck  by  the  town  of 
Agea,  in  Cilicia,  bearing  the  inscription 
A11HAEI2N.  Hard.  Sutnm.  Ant.  Ulust. ; 

PeUerin,  Rec.  des  Med. 

Capra  (Zool.)  the  Goat,  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Mam- 
malia, Order  Pecora. 

Generic  Character.  Horns  hollow,  compressed.  — Fore- 
teeth lower  eight. — Tusks  none. — Chin  bearded. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the  Capra  etgtgrus, 
the  Common  Goat,  which  includes  several  varieties. — 
Capra  ibex , the  Ibex,  a wild  gregarious  species,  native 
of  Arabia. — - Capra  Caucasica , the  Caucasian  Goat, 
native  of  Mount  Caucasus. 

Capra  (Astron.)  or  the  Shc-goal ; a name  given  to  the 
star  Capella , on  the  left  shoulder  of  Auriga,  sometimes 
to  the  constellation  Capricorn , and  sometimes  to  a northern 
constellation,  having  three  stars. 

CA'PIGE  sallantes  (Met.)  fiery  meteors  or  exhalations 
which  sometimes  appear  in  the  atmosphere,  not  in  a 
straight  line,  but  with  windings  and  inflections. 

CAPRA'RIA  (Dot.)  a genus  ot  plants,  Class  14  Didynamia, 
Order  2 Angiospermia. 

Generic  Characters • Cal.  perianth  one- leaved  ; divisions 
linear. — Coa.  monopetalous  ; divisions  oblong. — Stam. 
filaments  four;  anthers  cordate. — Pist.  germ  conical; 
style  filiform;  stigma  cordate. — Per,  capsule  oblong- 
conical  ; seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  biennials,  shrubs,  Ac. 
as — Capraria  biflora , seu  Jbliis  altcrnis,  Ac.  seu  curat- 
savica,  scu  peruviana,  Ac.  seu  Gratiolte  affinis,  Ac.  seu 
Lysimachia  peruviana,  Ac.  Shrubby'  Goat-weed,  or 
Sweet-weed,  a perennial,  native  of  Peru  and  the  West 
Indies. — Caprana  lucida , seu Jolt  is  opposiiis,  Ac.  Shining 
Capraria,  a biennial,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
— Capraria  lanceolate,  seu  Joliis  opposiiis,  Ac.  Willow- 
leaved  Capraria,  a shrub,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. — Capraria  semiserrata,  scu  Joliis  lanccolatis,  Ac.  a 
native  of  St.  Martha. — Capraria  undulata,  seu  Joliis 
oppositis , Waved-leaved  Capraria,  a shrub,  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Capraria  humilis,  seu  pubescent. 
Dwarf  Capraria,  an  annual,  native  of  the  East  Indies,— 
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Canraria  durantifolia,  sen  Stcmodia  durantifolia , seu 
Phelyjuea  erect  a,  Arc.  acu  Veronica  caule  kcxangitlari, 
&c.  native  of  Jamaica. 

C APRA'KIUS  (/fni.)  the  slave  who  took  care  of  the  goats, 
the  goatherd. 

C.WKEA  (Zool.)  a roe,  roebuck,  or  deer. 

CAPKEOLA'RIS  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  such  vessels  as  twine 
about  like  the  tendrils  of  vines,  os  the  spermatic  vessels,  &c. 

CAPItEOLA'TA  (Bot.)  a creeping  plant  of  Brazil. 

CA'PKEOLATE  plants  (Bat.)  from  Caprtolus,  a tendril; 
plants  which  have  tendrils  like  the  vine,  as  the  cucumber, 
&c. 

CAPREOLS  ( Carpent .)  the  struts  or  braces  of  a trussed  roof. 

CAPREO'LUS  (Anat.)  the  Helix  of  the  ear;  so  called  on 
account  of  its  tortuosity. 

(’apr EOLL'.s  (Hot.)  tl»e  clasp  or  tendril,  by  which  vines  and 
other  creeping  plantii  fasten  themselves  to  those  things 
which  are  intended  for  their  support.  Vnrr.  de  Re  Rust. 
L 1,  c.  31. 

CAP1U C.VLE  A (Orn.)  a kind  of  wild  goose,  a little  bigger 
than  a raven. 

CAPRPCCIO  ( Mus.)  Italian  for  a loose  irregular  species 
of  composition,  in  which  the  composer,  without  any  re- 
straint. continually  digresses  from  his  .subject. 

CAPRICCIO'SO  (Slus.)  an  Italian  epithet  to  express  that 
the  movement  at  the  beginning  of  which  it  is  written,  is  to 
be  played  in  a fantastic,  free  style. 

CAPRICE'RVA  Occidentali * (Zonl.)  from  caper,  a goat,  and 
ccrvus,  a stag ; a West  Indian  deer,  participating  both  of 
the  nature  of  the  deer  and  stag,  affording  the  West  Indian 
Bezoar. — Capricerra  Orient  alts,  the  deer  in  which  the  East 
Indian  Bezoar  is  found. 

CAPRICORN  (Astron.)  arycup*,  the  goat : a southern  con- 
stellation, and  a sign  of  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters 
about  the  21st  of  December;  or  the  winter  solstice,  to 
which  the  poets  allude. 

Arat.  de  Apparent,  v.  2 85. 

n ■—  jurrkf  tyt  ui  iiJ/t  pH AAw 

KuAirsi  «Vuup>(,  ns  rfirir'  iiAmn 
Mu  KU’f  in  pW*  it 

in  pm  *tp«Ati£««  taXmrri^ 

Wii  T»%itanmT*f  lirii, 

//or.  Carm.  I.  2,  od.  17. 

wv  tyminu 

Ifaptruc  Cayricarmu  uncUr. 

Propert.  1.  4,  eleg.  1,  v.  108. 

Lotus  tt  Hotpot H quid  Ccprieornut  mqnd. 

Manil.  Astron.  Poet.  1.  4,  ▼.  779. 

7b  Capfiosnt,  regis  qukquid  tub  solo  cadent* 

E it  puti/um 

This  sign,  which  is  marked  thus,  y f,  to  represent  the  horns 
of  a goat,  is  fabled  to  have  been  Pan,  who,  in  the  war  of 
the  giants,  was  transi>orted  to  heaven  in  the  shape  of  a 
goat.  Macrobius,  wno  calls  Cancer  and  Capricorn  the 
gates  of  the  sun,  makes  the  latter  sign  to  represent  his 
n»ccnding  motion  after  the  manner  of  the  goat  which 
climbs  the  rocks.  This  constellation  contains,  according 
to  Ptolemy  and  Tycho,  twenty-eight  stars ; to  Bayer  and 
Ilevelius,  twenty-nine;  to  Flamntead,  fifty-one. — Tropic 
of'  Capricorn , a small  circle  of  the  sphere  parallel  to  the 
equator,  passing  through  the  beginning  of  Capricorn , or 
the  winter  solstice,  which  is  the  sun’s  greatest  southern 
declination,  namely,  23°  27r  445*.  Hipparch . ad  Arat.; 
Eratosth.  Character  is. ; Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  1.  2,  c.  44; 
Ih; gin.  Astron.  Poet.;  l*tol.  Almag.  1.7,  C.  5 ; Geniin.  Elem. 
Astron.  c.  4 ; Proc’.  de  Sphcer.;  Cteom.de  Sphcer. ; Macrob. 
Sat,  1.  1,  c.  21;  AchiU.  Tat . Tsagog. ; Petav.  Ur  analog.  ; 
Bay.  Urannmet. ; Ricciol.  Almag.  nov.  Src, 
CAPRICO'RNUS  [Chem.)  Lead. 

CAPRIITCATION  (Bot.)  husbanding,  or  tho  dressing  of 
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wild  fig-trees ; also  the  cutting  of  bark  trees  that  they  may 
grow  bigger.  Plin.  I.  15,  c.  19. 

CAPRIFICIA'LES  Dies  (Ant.)  the  dog-days,  in  which 
women  used  to  sacrifice  under  a fig-tree.  Pltn.  1. 11,  c.  15. 

CAPRI'FICUS  (Bot.)  the  some  as 

CAPRI  FOLIUM  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Lonicera. 

CAPRPGENOUS  ( Zool .)  Caprigenus ; an  epithet  signify- 
ing bom  of  a goat,  or  the  goat  kind. 

CAPRIMU'LGA  (Zool.)  a large  species  of  viper  that  is  not 
poisonous ; so  called  from  capra,  a she-goat,  and  mnfgeo, 
to  milk ; because  it  was  supposed  to  suck  the  milk  from 
the  goats  in  the  night  lime.  Caitel.  Lex.  Med. 

CAPRI MU'LGUS  (Orn.)  Goat -sucker,  a bird  distinguished 
for  its  immensely  wide  gape.  It  is  a genus  of  the  order 
Passrre* , in  the  Linnean  system. 

Generic  Character.  Bill  slightly  curved.  — Mouth  ex- 
tremely wide;  ran  very  large. — Tongue  pointed. — Tail 
not  forked. — Legs  short. 

Species.  The  species  are  Caprimulgus  Europceus , in  French 
l*  Engoulevent,  European  or  Nocturnal  Goatsucker. — Ca- 
primulgus  Megacephalus, Great-headed  Goatsucker. — Ca- 
primn/gus  grandis,  in  French  le grand  Tbijau , Grand  Goat- 
sucker.— Caprimulgus  strigoides , Strigoid  Goatsucker— 
Caprimulgus  Jamaicensis,  seu  Guirea  guerea,  Jamaica 
Goatsucker. — Caprimulgus guinnensis,  in  French  le  Mont - 
royou  de  la  Guiane,  Guiana  Goatsucker. — Caprimulgus  ca- 
rolinensis,  in  French  EngouUvent  de  la  Caroline,  Carolina 
Goatsucker. — Caprimulgus  brachypierus,  in  French  I'En- 
gmilevent  roux,  Snort-winged  Goatsucker. — Caprimulgus 
villains , Banded  Goatsucker.— Caprimulgus  inconus,  seu 
voci ferns,  in  French  rEngoulevent  criard , Virginian  Goat- 
sucker.— Caprimulgus  mbicollis , Whito-throated  Goat- 
sucker.— Caprimulgus  Asiaticus , Bombay  Goatsucker.— 
Caprimulgus  Africanut , in  French  l* Engoulevent  d collier , 
Bombay  Goatsucker. — Caprimulgus  Indians,  Indian  Goat- 
sucker.— Caprimulgus  Cayanus,  in  French  l' Engoulevent 
de  Cayenne,  White-neclced  Goatsucker. — Caprimulgus 
semitorquatus,  White-collared  Goatsucker. — Caprimulgus 
torquatus,  Gold-collared  Goatsucker.— Caprimulgus  Pope - 
iuc , in  French  P Engoulevent  popetur,  Popctue  Goatsucker 
or  Night  Hawk. — Caprimulgus  forficatus,  in  French  t* En- 
goulevent d queue  Jourche,  Fork-tailed  Goatsucker. — Ca- 
primulgus novee  Holland  ice,  New- Holland  or  Crested 
Goatsucker. 

CATRIOLA  (Bot.)  the  herb  dog’s  tooth. 

CAPRIOLE  ( Mus .)  acapcrorleapindancinglikengoatsleap. 

CAPRIOLES  (A/an.)  leans  of  nrrna,  d frma,  or  such  as  a 
horse  makes  in  one  and  tne  same  place,  without  advancing 
forwards,  and  that  in  such  a manner,  that  when  he  is  in 
the  air,  and  at  the  height  of  his  leap,  he  yerks  or  strikes 
out  his  hind  legs  even  and  near.  A capriole  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  the  high  manege  or  raised  airs,  differing 
from  the  croussade  in  this,  that  the  horse  does  not  show 
his  shoes ; and  from  the  balotade  in  this,  that  in  the  latter 
he  does  not  yerk  out. 

CA'PRIZANS  (Med.)  a sort  of  i rregular  and  un- 

equal pulse ; so  called  by  Herophilus,  because  in  its  motion 
it  resembled  the  leaping  of  a goat.  Gal.  de  Dijf.  Puls.  1.  1 , 
c.  29. 

CAPRPSANT pulse  (Med.)  the  same  as  Caprsxans. 

to  CAPRPZATE  (Med.)  to  leap  like  a goat;  a term  ap- 
plied to  the  pulse. 

CAPS  (Gann.)  the  coverings  made  of  leather,  which  servo 
the  same  purpose  as  tompions  to  preserve  the  bores  of 
guns  and  howitzers  from  tne  rain. 

CATS  A (Ant.)  »«4«,  **/Svr»(.  1.  A receptacle  for  books, 
cloatlis,  &c.  Diosc.  1.  3»  c.  26.  2.  Something  whose  bot- 
tom is  a contexture  of  iron  wire. 

CAPSA'RIUS  (Ant.)  ].  A servant 

that  waited  on  noblemen's  children  to  school,  and  carried 
I their  books  for  them,  whom  Juvenal  calls  “ Gustos  an- 
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i,Jf-  de  Manum.  Vind.  2.  One 
purl  clothes  while  they  were  in 


gust®  vcrnula  caps®.”  ScMoL  Iuven.  sat.  10,  v.  1 16;  Sufi. 
i n Ser.  c.  36;  Vlp.  legg.  13, 
who  was  hired  to  keep 

the  bath.  Paul.  leg.  3.  $ uit.  tie  Offic . Prof.  l ift,  ; Epiphan. 
Hares,  de  Adamit. ; Rhodig.  Anita.  Led.  1.  25,  c.  20. 

CAPSE'LLA  | Hal.)  a name  for  rich m , i.  c.  Echium  or 
Viper  * Bugloss.  Marcel.  Empir.  c.  20. 

CA'rSICL'M  (Hot.)  (Guinea  Pepper,  the  fruit  of  which  is  the 
strongest  kind  of  Pepper,  known  better  by  the  name  of 
Cayenne  Pepper.  The  plant  is  so  called  from  capsa,  a 
bag,  which  it’s  pods  resemble  in  shape. 

Capsicum,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plunts,  (-lass  5 
Pcntandria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Com.  mo- 
nopetalous  ; tube  very  short ; border  spreading;  divisions 
broad. — Stam.  f laments  five;  anthers  oblong. — Pi.ht.  , 
genu  superior;  style  filiform;  stigma  obtuse. — Pkr.  berry 
without  pulp  ; receptacles  exsuccotH ; seeds  very  many. 
Sjtecies.  The  principal  species  is  an  annual ; hut  the  rest 
arc  shrubs,  as — Capsicum  annuum,  Piper  Indicant.  Ac. 
aeu  Vallia-capo-molago , Annual  Capsicum,  or  Cayenne 
Pepper,  native  of  South  America. — Capsicum  baccalum, 
seu  caulc  fruticoso,  Ac.  scu  fructu  minima,  Ac.  seu 
minus,  Ac.  scu  frviescens,  scu  rubrum  minimum,  seu 
Piper  silt  quorum,  seu  brasilianum,  Ac.  Small  fruited 
Capsicum,  or  Bird  Pepper,  native  of  the  Indies.— Cap- 
sicum Sin  erne,  aeu  caulc  fruticoso,  Sec.  seu  caule  Jioribus , 
Ac.  Chinese  Cupsicuni,  native  of  China. — Cajuicum 
grot  runt,  seu  caule  sxtffrute  scent  e,  Ac.  scu  fructu  longo, 
Ac.  seu  Piper  Indiana,  Ac.  Heart-shaped  Capsicum,  or 
Bell  Pepper,  a perennial  or  shrub,  native  of  India. — 
Capsicum  frutescens,  scu  caule  fruticoso , Ac.  scu  brasi- 
lianum, scu  Indicum,  seu  Capo- Malaga,  Shrubby  Cap- 
sicum, a shrub,  native  of  the  Indies.— Capsicum’ cerasi- 
forme,  seu  caule  fruticoso,  a shrub.  J.  Bauh.  Hist. 
Plant,  i C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  'Cheat. 
Hot  on. ; Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  Tournef.  Inst,  de  Re  Herb.; 
Bocrhaav. 

TO  CAP8PZE  (Mar.)  to  upset  or  overturn  a ship,  boat,  or 
any  other  body. — “ Capsize  the  coil  of  rope,"  the  order  to 
turn  it  over. 

CAPSQUARES  (Gunn.)  a name  given  to  the  strong  plates 
of  iron  which  come  over  the  trunnions  of  a gun,  and  keep 
her  in  her  carriage.  The  capsquarc  is  fastened  by  a hinj 
to  the  prize  plate,  so  that  it  may  lift  up  and  down, 
forms  the  part  of  an  arch  in  the  middle  to  receive  a third 
part  of  the  trunnions ; for  two  thirds  arc  let  into  the  car- 
riage, and  the  other  end  is  fastened  by  two  iron  wedges, 
which  are  called  forelocks  and  keys. 

CAPSTAN  (Mar.)  in  French  Cabestan,  a strong  massy 
column  of  timber  in  the  form  of  a truncated  cone,  and 
huving  its  upper  extremity  divided  into  several  squares, 
with  'tiles  in  them,  to  receive  the  bars  or  levers,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure,  where  the 
parts  are  represented  ns 
follow : A,  the  step  in  which 
the  spindle  works ; B B,  the 

. beams  tinder  the  lower  and 
middle  decks;  C C,  the 
planks  of  those  decks ; D, 
the  iron  pawl  rim;  E,  the 
pawl  rim ; F,  the  lifter  for 
raising  the  racsiengcr;  GG, 
liie  chocks ; 11  II,  the 

whelps  ; 1,  the  trundle- 
heads ; K,  the  barrel ; L, 
the  partners  -,  M,  the  drum- 
head; N,  the  pawls;  O,  the 
spindle.  There  are  two 
capstans  in  a ship,  the  fore  and  the  main  capstan.  The 


fore-capstan  is  placed  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  abaft  the 
foremast ; the  main-capstan  abaft  the  mainmast.  ’ The  sea 
phrases  connected  with  the  use  of  the  capstan  are  as  follow: 
— 7’o  man  the  capstan , in  French  mettre  du  monde  an  ca- 
bestan, to  place  the  sailors  at  it  in  readiness  to  heave. — To 
rig  the  capstan , in  French  armer,  ou  gamir  le  cabestan . 
to  fix  the  bars  in  their  respective  holes,  Ac. — To  surge  thi 
capstan , in  French  choquer  au  cabestan , to  slacken  the  rope 
wound  round  upon  it. — To  heave  in  at  the  capstan , in 
French  virer  au  cabestan , to  go  round  with  it,  by  pushing 
with  the  breast  against  the  burs,  and  drawing  in  any  rojie 
of  which  the  purchase  is  created. — To  come  up  the  capstan, 
in  French  dearer,  to  turn  the  capstan  the  contrary  way, 
thereby  letting  out  some  of  the  rope  upon  which  they  had 
been  heaving. — To  pawl  the  capstan,  in  French  meitre  les 
ling  nett  au  cabestan,  to  fix  the  pawls  to  prevent  it  from 
recoiling  during  any  pause  of  heaving. — Capstan  barrel, 
the  main  post  of  it. — Capstan  bars,  the  bars,  levers,  or 
pieces  of  wood  put  in  the  capstan  holes,  in  order  to  wind 
any  tiling. — Jeer  capstan,  the  machine  placed  between 
the  mainmast  and  tne  foremast,  used  to  heave  upon  tlie 
jeer-rope  or  upon  the  viol,  and  to  hold  off  by,  when  die 
anchor  is  weighing. — Spindle  of  a capstan , the  main  body  of 
it. — IVhelfxs  of  a capstan,  short  pieces  of  wood  made  fast 
to  it  to  hinder  the  cable  from  coming  too  high,  in  turning 
it  about. 

CAPSULA  (Anal.)  a diminutive  of  capsa,  a chest;  a little 
bag  or  chest. — Capsula  cordis,  the  same  as  Pericardium. — 
Capsula  communis,  GUstonii,  a production  of  the  Perito- 
nteum,  including  the  vena  porta  and  biliary  duct  in  die 
liver. 

Capsula  (CArm.)  an  earthen  vessel  in  form  of  n pan, 
wherein  things  are  put  that  are  to  undergo  a violent  ope- 
ration by  fire. 

Capsula  (Zfof.)  a sort  of  pericarp,  opening  in  a determi- 
nate manner,  and  containing  many  seeds.  The  parts  of  a 
capsule  ore  the  following,  namely,—1 The  Partition,  disse- 
pimentum,  a firm  membrane  that  intersects  and  divides  thu 
inner  cavity  of  a capsule,  os  b b b b,  in  fig.  1 , of  a capsule 
cut  transversely. — The  Cells,  loculumenta,  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  partitions,  aaaa,  in  fig.  1,  and  b,  in  fig.  2.— The 

Fig . !•  Pig.  2. 
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Column,  columella,  a filiform  body,  that  posies  through 
the  middle  of  the  capsule,  and  to  which  the  partitions  arc 
attached,  as  c. — The  Valves,  w ilxuUc,  from  the  outward 
coat  of  the  capsule,  which  bursts  longitudinally  in  several 
parts,  as  in  fig.  1. — The  Suture,  sutura , a deep  furrow, 
which  appears  tin  die  outside  of  a coat. 

Different  sorts  of  Capsules. 

Capsules  are  distinguished  by  the  number  of  their  cells, 
valves,  and  seeds,  ns  follow: — Unilocular,  unilocularis , 
when  there  are  no  divisions,  as  in  Trienialis ; bilocular,  as 
in  Hyotcamum ; trilocular,  trilocularis , as  in  Li/ium  ; qua- 
drilocular,  as  in  Euonymus ; multi  locular,  as  in  Nymphtea  ; 
bivalvcd,  having  two  valves,  as  in  CheUdonium  ; trivulvcd, 
as  in  Viola,  Ac.;  two  seeded,  bisperma ; two,  three,  or 
multiseeded.  Capsules  are  moreover  distinguished  as  to 
their  formation  into  tricoccous,  tricocca,  when  a trilocular 
capsule  appears  as  if  three  were  crown  together,  as  in  tlia 
Euphorbia,  Ricinus,  Ac.;  berrieu,  baccata,  when  the  coat 
is  fleshy  and  soft ; corticated  when  the  external  coat  is 
hard,  and  the  internal  soft,  as  in  Magnolia,  Ac. ; woody, 
2 • 
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lignosa,  when  the  coat  is  very  hard,  but  atilt  bursts  in 
valves.  As  to  their  mode  of  bursting,  capsules  differ  ma- 
terially, some  opening  at  the  top,  others  at  the  base,  and 
others  ia  the  middle.  Some  are  elastic,  and  open  with  a 
spring;  others  are  inflated  or  puffed  up  like  a bladder. 

CAPSULiE  atrabilarice  (Anat.)  Glandules  tuperrenales , or 
Rents  succenturiati,  Glandulous  bodies  lying  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  kidney*. — Capsula  sent  males,  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  Vasa  dejerentia , which  have  their  cavities  dilated 
after  the  manner  of  capsules. 

CAPSULA'RES  artcria  ( Anal .)  from  capsule,  the  arteries 
of  the  renal  glands ; so  called  because  they  are  enclosed 
by  a capsule. — Capsulares  icner,  Branches  from  the  einul- 
gents  which  go  into  the  renal  glands. — Capsulares  temi- 
nules,  vide  Capsulce  seminales. 

CAPSULA^UA  (Anat.)  Capsular  ligaments ; also 

called  mucilagittosa  ligament  a , because  they  contain  many 
glands  to  separate  the  Synovia. 

CA'PSULATE  pods  {Dot.)  from  capsa , a chest ; the  little 
short  seed  vessels  of  plants. 

CAPSULATED  (Hot.)  inclosed  in  any  thing,  as  a walnut 
in  its  green  husk. 

C.VPTAIN  General  (Mil.)  the  general  or  commander  in 
chief  of  an  army.  By  the  constitution  the  King  is  captain 
general  of  all  the  forces  of  Great  Britain. — Lieutenant 
Captain.  l.Thc  commanding  officer  of  a colonel's  com- 
pany or  troop  in  every  regiment,  who  commands  as  the 
youngest  captain.  2.  The  Captain's  second,  or  the  officer 
who  commands  under  the  captain,  and  in  his  absence. — 
Chptain  reformed,  one  who,  upon  a reduction  of  the  forces 
on  the  termination  of  war,  loses  his  company,  yet  keeps 
his  rank  and  pay,  whether  on  duty  or  not, — Captain  on 
half -pay,  one  who  loses  his  company  on  the  reduction  of 
an  army,  and  retires  on  half  pay  until  seniority  puts  him 
into  duty  and  full  pay  again. — Captain  en  Second,  or  Second 
Captain,  one  whose  company  having  been  broken  is  joined 
to  another  to  serve  under  the  captain  of  it. — Captain  of 
halberts , or  of  black  bills , those  who,  during  the  reigns 
of  our  ancient  kings,  had  the  charge  and  direction  of 
a body  of  men  called  halberts , or  black-bills. 

Captain  of  a ship  of  war  (Mar.)  or  Post  Capiaint  in  French 
Capitaine  de  haut  bord , an  officer  qualified  to  command 
any  ship  of  war,  from  a first  rate  down  to  a ship  rigged 
sloop.  — Captain  of  a Merchant  ship,  in  French  Capitaine 
marduind,  lie  who  has  the  direction  of  the  ship's  crew  and 
cargo. — Captains  of  Port,  in  French  Capitamcs  de  Port, 
among  the  French,  officers  established  in  some  consider* 
able  son-ports  where  there  are  arsenals,  as  at  Brest,  Toulon, 
&c. — Captain *s  Clerk , in  French  Commix  ou  Secretaire  du 
capitaine  chargf  de  tenir  ses  comptes  ei  set  feritures  / a person 
employed  by  the  captain  to  take  charge  of  all  the  books 
necessary  for  his  accounts. 

Captain  Bashaw  ( Pol  it .)  or  Capondan  Bashaw,  in  the 
polity  of  the  Turks,  signifies  the  Turkish  high  admiral, 
who  is  the  third  officer  in  the  empire,  having  the  same 
authority  by  sea  that  the  vizier  has  on  land. 

CA'PTION  ( Law)  captio,  that  part  of  a legal  instrument, 
as  a commission,  indictment,  Ac.  which  shows  where, 
when,  and  by  what  authority  it  is  taken,  found,  or  ex- 
ecuted.— Caption , also  another  name  for  an  arrest,  or  the 
taking  a person  by  a judicial  process. — Caption,  in  the 
Scotch  Law,  the  name  of  a writ  issued  by  the  court  of 
session  against  the  agents  of  the  court  to  return  papers 
belonging  to  processes  or  law-suits,  or  otherwise  to  go  to 
prison. 

CA'PTIVE  (Mil.)  in  French  Captif  a prisoner  of  war. 

C A'PTURE  (Afar.)  in  French  capture , a prize  taken  by  a 
ship  of  war  at  sea,  or  by  privateers  in  time  of  war. 

Capture  (Law)  captura,  i he  taking  of  a prey,  an  arrest, 
or  seizure. 
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CAPU'CHE  (Ecc.)  in  French  capuchon , Italian  cappttccio, 
a monk's  hood  or  cowl. 

CAPUCHI'N  (Archaol.)  a cloke  with  a head  to  it  worn  by 
women,  so  called  because  it  is  made  in  imitation  of  the 
dress  of  Capudiin  monks. 

Capuchin  capers  (Bot.)  called  also  Kasturcec,  or  Nastur- 
tiums. 

CAPUCHPNS  (Ecc.)  in  French  capuchins,  in  Italian  cap • 
puccio  f an  order  of  Franciscan  friars,  so  called  from  their 
capuche,  or  hood  hanging  down  their  back.  Heliot.  Hist . 
des  Ord.  Mon.  tom.  vu.  c.  24-. 

CAPLX’HON  (Her.)  French  for  a hood  which  was  some- 
times used  as  a bearing  in  coat  armour ; it  differed  from 
the  chaperon  by  being  closed  every  way. 

CA'PULA  (Ant)  a wooden  uten&U  with  two  handles  for 
ladling  oil  out  of  one  vessel  into  another ; whence  the  per- 
son so  doing  was  called  the  capulator.  Cat . de  Re  Rust. 
c.  67  : Colum.  de  R.  R.  1.  12,  c.  50. 

CAPULATOR  (Ant.)  an  officer  belonging  to  the  prefect  of 
the  city,  who  dealt  out  the  oil  to  the  people  in  the  capula , 
or  oil-veasel.  [vide  Capula 1 

CA'PULUM  (A/erf.)  from  • xuwerm,  to  bend  ; a contortion  of 
the  eyelids,  or  other  parts. 

CA'PULUS  (Ant.)  1.  A sword  hilt  which  was  often  beset 
with  ornaments. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  7*  v.  422. 

Com  pmltr  im  empuU  gUdii  eburna 

Signa  mi  f merit. 

Senec.  IJippol.  act.  3,  seen.  2.  v.  897. 

llegnie  porrit  ciptrum  mgnit  dmr 
CepuU)  refulgtt  gtntit  Act**  deem. 

2.  A bier  or  carriage  on  which  the  dead  were  carried. 
Pest,  de  Verb.  Signif. 

CA'PUR  (CAem.)  the  same  as  Camphor  a . 

CAPU'RA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  6 Hexandria , 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  none. — Cor.  monopetaloos ; 
tube  cylindric ; border  six-parted ; divisions  rounded.— 
St  am.  filaments  hardly  any  ; anthers  six. — Pist.  germ 
superior ; style  cylindrical : stigma  nearly  globose. 
Species.  The  only  species  is  Capura  purpurata,  a shrub, 
native  of  India. 

CA'PUT  (Anat.)  the  superior  part  of  the  bodv,  which  is 
divided  into  tnc  Skull,  Cranium,  and  the  Face,  facies. 
The  Skull  consists  of  the  Crown,  vertex  or  fontaneUa  ; 
the  posterior  part.  Occiput ; the  anterior  part.  Sinciput ; 
and  the  lateral  parts,  the  Temples,  ternpora.  The  race 
consists  of  the  Forehead,  Eye-brows,  Eye-lids,  Eyes, 
Nose,  Mouth,  Cheeks,  Chin,  and  Ears.  The  external 
integuments  of  the  head  are  the  Hair ; the  Skin ; the 
Membrana  cellulosa , an  aponeurotic  expansion  covering 
the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders,  like  a cap  and  hood,  which 
Winslow  calls  a coif;  and,  lastly,  the  membrane  covering 
the  cranium,  which  is  called  the  Pericranium . The  other 
parts  of  the  head,  as  the  brain,  bones,  muscles,  arteries, 
veins,  and  nerves,  will  he  found  explained  under  their  re- 
spective words;  as  also  under  the  head  of  Anatomy,  [vide 
Plate  7,  fig.  1,  2]  Rujf  Ephes.  1.  1,  c.  3 ; Cel.  I.  4,  c.  1 * 
Gal.  de  Ossib.  tfc. ; Drib.  Sled.  Coll.  I.  25,  c.  3 ; Fallop. 
Kxposit.  de  Ossib.— Caput  gallaginu,  a kind  of  septum,  or 
spongcous  border,  at  the  extremities  or  apertures  of  each 
of  the  Vesiculte  teminales,  serving  to  binder  the  semen  from 
going  out  of  iu  passage. 

Caput  Obstijmm  (Med.)  a wry  neck,  which  is  mostly  a spas- 
modic disorder. — Capui-purgia,  errhines,  medicines,  which 
purge  the  head. 

Caput  Gallinacium  (Bot.)  the  Hedysarum  h untile  of  Lin- 
rurus. — Caput  monachi,  the  same  as  Dens  leonis. — Caput 
Medusa:,  the  Elymus  caput  Medusa  of  Linnaeus. 

Caput  Mortuum  (Chem.)  the  forces  of  any  body  remaining 
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after  all  the  volatile  and  humid  parts ; via.  phlegm,  spirit, 
salt,  &c.  have  been  extracted  from  it  by  force  of  fire. 

Caput  aani  {Law)  new  year's  day. — Caput  Bnronce,  the 
castle,  or  chief  seat  of  a nobleman. — Caput  Jtjunii,  Ash 
Wednesday,  according  to  our  records,  being  the  head,  or 
first  day  of  the  beginning  of  the  Lent  fast. — Caput  Loci,  the 
head,  or  upper  end  of  any  place,  as  ad  Caput  villa,  at  the 
end  of  the  town. — Caput  lupinum,  anciently  an  outlawed 
felon  was  said  to  have  caput  lupinum , and  might  be 
knocked  on  the  head  as  a wolf : now  the  wilful  killing  of 
such  a one  would  be  murder.  Bract  J.  1 ; Hal.  P,  C.  497. 

Caput  Draconis  (Aitron.)  the  Dragon’s  Head;  a name  given 
by  some  to  a star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
Draco. 

Caput  Argol  {Astral.)  a planet  of  malignant  fortune. — 
Caput  Draconis,  the  Dragon's  Head,  the  name  of  the 
moon's  ascending  node. 

CAPUTA'GIUM  (Low)  according  to  some.  Head  or  Poll- 
money,  or  the  payment  of  it;  but  it  seems  rather  to 
gjgnily  what  is  called  chevagium. 

CAPUT-PU'RGIUM  {Med.)  the  same  as  Errhinum. 

CAPUUPE'BA  Brasiliensibus  {Bat.)  Gramen  dactyl  on  plu- 
tneurti,  a sort  of  grass  in  Brasil,  the  root  of  which,  drank 
in  any  convenient  liquor,  is  coomunendod  by  the  natives 
against  poison.  Bait  Hut*  Plant* 

CArYRI'DION  {Med.)  or  capyrion,  a medicated  cake  much 
baked. 

CAPY'RION  {Med.)  vide  Capyridion. 

CA’PYS  (£»/.)  a species  of  Sphinx. 

CAQUE  de  Poudre  {Mil.)  a tun  or  barrel  of  powder. 

CAR  (.dr/roii.)  the  bear,  or  Charles's  wain. 

Car  {Mil.)  1.  A kind  of  small  carriage  used  in  triumphs, 
and  on  other  solemn  occasions.  2.  A carriage  with  two 
wheels  fitted  up  with  boxes  to  contain  ammunition,  and 
to  carry  artillery-men  that  are  attached,  and  formed  into 
brigade?,  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  field  ordnance. 

CA'R-TAKER  to  his  Majesty  {Law)  a sinecure  which  is  en- 
joyed by  the  entering  clerk  at  tho  Pay  office,  valued  39 1. 
per  annum,  net. 

CA'RA  ( Bot.)mu  species  of  the  Dioscorea. — Cara  Brasilien- 
sibus , a species  of  Convolvulus. 

CA’RAB  (hot.)  another  name  for  the  Siliyue* 

CARABA'CCIUM  lignum  (Bot.)  an  Indian  wood  that  tastes 
very  much  like  cloves. 

CA'RABE  {Ckem.)  Yellow  Amber. — Carabe  Junentm,  the 
same  as  Bitumen. 

CAIIABINE  {Mil.)  vide  Carbine. 

CARABINE'ERS  (Mil.)  or  Carbineers,  horsemen  armed 
with  carbines,  who  occasionally  act  as  infantry. 

CARA  BI'NS  (Mil.)  light  armed  horsemen,  who  sometimes 
acted  on  foot. 

CARA'BOLUS  (Bot.)  a kind  of  wood  for  making  the  masts 
of  ships. 

CA'R ABUS  (Enf.)  *■» uflt,  from  the  head,  i.  c.  nwf*. 

to  walk  upon  its  head ; a species  of  crab  much 
resembling  the  scorpion.  Aristot.  Hist.  Animal.  1.  4,  c.  3 ; 
Plin . L 9,  c.  31. 

Carabus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  insects,  of  the 
order  Coleoptera. 

Generic  Character.  Antenna  filiform. — Feelers  mostly  six. 

— Thorax  flat,  margined  ; shells  margined. 

Species.  I nsects  of  this  genus  are  nearly  allied  to  the  beetle 
tribe,  and  live  mostly  in  dry  wood  where  they  depose 
their  live.  Two  species  ot  this  insect,  namely,  the 
Carabus  chrysocephtuus  and  ferrugineus,  are  recommended 
for  the  tooth  ache  when  pressed  between  the  fingers, 
and  applied  to  the  gum. 

CA'RACA  (Bot.)  the  Dolichos  bulbotus  of  Linnaeus. 

CAR  ACA'LL A (Ant.)  a Gaulish  kind  of  vestment  introduced 
into  Rome  by  Aurelius  Antonina  Bassianus  Caracalla,  who 


I from  thence  received  his  cognomen.  Dio.  1.  78 ; Spartian. 
Anton.  Carac.  c.  9;  AureL  Viet.  Iipit.  c.  21. 

Caracalla  (Bot.)  the  Phaseolus  caracalla  of  Linnaeus. 

CA'RACK  (ii/ar.)  the  name  of  a large  Portuguese  ship,  a 
•hip  of  burthen,  the  same  as  what  are  now  called  galleons. 

CA'RACOL  ( Archil .)  a stair  case  in  the  form  of  a helix,  or 
spiral  curve. 

Cahacol  (il/an.)  in  Italian  caracolla,  an  oblique  pist  or 
tread,  traced  out  in  semirounds,  changing  from  otic  hand 

I to  another,  without  observing  a regular  ground. 

CARACOLE  (Mil.)  a semicircular  motion,  or  half  wheel, 
used,  cither  by  individuals,  or  squadrons  of  cavalry,  to 
prevent  on  enemy  from  discovering  where  they  intend  to 
make  their  attack ; whence  the  phrase  caraoAcr  autour 
(tune  troupe  d'ennemie,  i.  e.  to  hang  on  the  flanks  of  an 
enemy  to  lake  him  by  surprize,  or  otherwise  perplex  him. 

to  CAHACO'LE  (Man.)  in  Italian  caracollare,  in  Spanish 
caracollar  ; a term  used  for  a horse  to  signify  that  he  goes 
in  the  form  of  half-rounds. 

CARACOLI  (Com.)  a kind  of  metal,  of  which  the  Ca- 
ribbecs,  or  natives  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  make  a sort  of 
ornament  in  the  form  of  a crescent,  which  they  call 
caracoli*  This  mctAl  comes  from  the  main  land,  and  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  a compound  of  silver,  copper, 
and  gold,  something  like  the  Corinthian  brass  of  old. 

CARACO'RES  (Mar.)  light  vessels  used  by  the  natives 
of  Borneo,  and  the  islands  adjacent,  and  by  the  Dutch, 
as  gunrda-costas  in  those  latitudes. 

CARACOSMOS  (Nat.)  a name  for  the  Oxygala  equinum , 
or  sour  mare's  milk,  accounted  by  tho  Tartars  a delicious 
food. 

CA'R  ACT  fC«w.)  vide  Carat. 

CH AIlA'Cl  ERES  Mai.)  vide  Phylactery. 

CARAGA'NA  (Hot.)  the  Bobsnia  caragana  of  Linnaeus. 

CARA'GE  (Cow.)  a measure  of  lime  equal  to  sixty-four 
bushels. 

CARA'GI  (Com.)  1.  The  duties  of  importation  and  exporta- 
tion, so  called  in  the  grand  Seignior’s  dominions.  2.  The 
name  of  the  custom  house  officers  who  receive  the  duties. 

CARA'GNA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Car  anna. 

CA'R  AG  ROUGH  (Cow.)  a silver  coin  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire weighing  nine  drachms,  of  which  there  are  four  sorts, 
and  all  equally  current,  and  of  the  same  value.  It  goes  at 
Constantinople  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  aspers. 

CARAGUATA  (Bot.)  the  aloe  of  Brazil,  the  concreted 
juice  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  ambergrise ; it  is  the  Bra- 
melia  acana  of  Lionams. 

CA'RAITES  (Ecc.)  from  mp,  to  read;  a sect  among  the 
Jews,  so  called  from  their  strict  adherence  to  tlic  letter 
of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  rejecting  all  interpretations, 
paraphrases,  and  commentaries  of  the  Rabbis. 

CARAMA'NGOE  (Com.)  a drug  which  comes  from  China, 
and  is  valued  much  by  the  Tonquinese  for  its  medicinal 
virtues. 

CARA'MBOLA  (Bot.)  Malus  Indica,  a tree  growing  in  the 
East  Indies  which  bears  fruit  three  tiroes  a year.  It  is  the 
Averrhoa  carambola  of  Lin  rue  us. 

CARAMBU  (Eof.)  the  Jussieu  repens  of  Linnaeus. 

CARAMEL  (Meek.)  1.  The  sixth  and  last  degree  of  boiling 
sugar,  when  if  a little  be  put  between  the  teeth  it  will 
break  and  crackle.  2.  A curious  sort  of  sugar  work. 

CARAME'NO  (Med.)  a name  sometimes  given  to  the  Hy - 
boucouhoe  American  us. 

CARAMOU'SEL  (Afar.)  a great  ship  of  burthen. 

CARANAI'BA  (Bot.)  a species  of  palm. 

CAR  ANA'S  I {Bot.)  the  Capraria  Crustacea  of  Linnaeus. 

CARA'NDAS  (Bot.)  the  Carissa  carandas  of  Linnaeus. 

CARA'NNA  (Bot.)  caragna,  or  bretisis,  a tree,  supposed  to 
be  a species  of  Palm. 

Caranna  (Cow.)  the  gum  or  resin  of  the  Coranna  tree, 
2s  2 
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which  is  of  an  aromatic  flavour,  and  is  brought  from  New  ' 
Spain,  am)  other  parts  of  America. 

CARA  NOSI  (Hot.)  an  Indian  shrub;  the  same  as  the  Ne- 
gntu/o  of  Linnsus. 

CARA'NTIA  (Bot.)  the  Silioua  dulc.is  of  Linnarus. 

CAItAPA'CE  (Com.)  a thick,  solid,  and  firm  shell  which 
covers  the  tortoise  or  turtle. 

CAR APATI'N A (Hot.)  the  same  as  Bufonilis. 

CARAPICHE'A  (Htft.)  the  same  as  the  Ipecacuanha. 

CAHA'KU  Brasiliensibus  (But.)  Blitum  Brasdianunt  Lusi- 
tanis , n species  of  Blite  growing  in  Brasil ; it  is  the  Ama-  \ 
ranthus  of  Linna'us. 

CAKA-SCHULLI  (Hot.)  Frutcx  l adieus  xpinoxvx,  an  In-  | 
dian  shrub  like  the  Caper  shrub;  the  Barleria  hixifolia  of ; 
Li  mucus,  which  is  used  medicinall  y in  various  cases. 

CA'KAT  (Com.)  caract , or  la  rat,  a weight  anciently  used  by 
workers  in  gold  to  mark  the  degree  of  purity  that  there  is 
in  gold,  twenty-four  of  which  made  a mark.  The  carat  is 
divided  into  one-fourth,  one-eighth,  and  one-sixteenth, 
one-thirty-second,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  greater  or 
less  quantity  of  alloy  therein  contained ; thus  tvrenty-two 
carats  of  gold  is  that  which  has  two  parts  of  silver,  or  any 
other  metal,  and  twenty-two  of  fine  gold. 

The  carat,  colled  by  the  Spaniards  aui/ate,  is  also  a certain 
weight  which  jewellers  and  Inpiaaries  use  wherewith  to 
weigh  precious  stones  and  pearls.  This  carat  weighs 
four  grains,  but  something  lighter  than  the  grains  of 
marc  weight.  Each  of  these  grains  is  subdivided  into 
one-second,  one-fourth,  one-eighth,  and  one-sixteenth, 
according  to  which  the  price  of  pearls  and  precious 
stones  is  rated.  In  Spain  the  carat  or  quilutc  is  also  of 
four  grains,  three  carats  making  a tomin,  eight  tomiys  a 
castellan,  six  castellans  and  two  tomin*  one  ounce,  and 
eight  ounces  a marc ; but  the  marc  of  Spain  is  about  ! 
one-seventh  lighter  than  that  of  France. 

C'AUAV.VN  (Com.)  a company  or  assembly  of  travellers  or 
pilgrims,  and  more  particularly  of  merchants,  whofor  greater 
security  and  mutual  accommodation  travel  together  through 
the  deserts,  und  other  dangerous  places,  of  Arubiu. 

CARAVA'NNA  (Lmv)  a caravan. 

CAR AVA'NSF.KA  (Cow.)  in  the  East,  a large  building  or 
inn  for  the  reception  of  travellers  and  the  lodging  of  ca- 
ravans. 

Cahavan-hkra  SI  ire  (Com.)  the  director,  steward,  or  in- 
tendant  of  a caruvanvcrn.  The  merchants  to  whom  the  ca- 
ravan belongs  appoint  its  officers,  and  regulate  every  thing 
relating  to  its  police  or  government  during  the  marrh. 
There  arc  commonly  four  principal  officers,  namely,  the 
Caravan- Bachi,  or  head  ot  the  caravan,  the  Cajtiain  of 
the  march , the  Captain  of  stay,  or  rest,  and  the  Captain 
of  the  distribution.  The  first  has  the  uncontrollable  com- 
mand over  all  the  rest,  who  are  each  absolute  in  the  se- 
veral departments  which  they  fill.  The  caravans  are 
generally  distinguished  into  five  sorts,  namely — Heavy  ca- 
ravans, composed  of  elephants,  camels,  and  horses. — 
Light  caravans,  having  but  few  elephants. — Common  ca- 
ravans, where  there  are  none  of  these  animals. — Horse  ca- 
ravans, in  which  they  use  neither  dromedaries  nor  camels  . 
— Sea  caravans,  consisting  of  a number  of  merchant  ships  \ 
under  the  convoy  of  some  men  of  war. 

CARA  VAT  A (Boi.)  the  same  as  Cacao. 

CAR  AVE'L  (Afar.)  or  carvel.  1 . A light  round  old  fashioned 
ship,  with  a square  poop,  formerly  used  in  Spain  and  For-  t 
tugaJ.  2.  A small  vessel  used  on  the  coast  of  France  in  | 
fishing  for  herrings  on  tile  banks. 

CA'RAWAY  (Bot.)  a biennial,  the  Carum  carui  of  Linmeus, 
which  lias  a taper  root  like  a parsnep,  that  is  also  reckoned 
equal  in  goodness  to  the  parsnep.  The  seed,  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Caraway-seed,  is  a strong  aromatic  that 
abounds  in  essential  oil. 


CARA'XEON  (/?of,)  the  same  as  Gomphrcna. 

CA'UBASUS  (Med,)  »MpSmr^,  «<4& «*•*<,  Lint,  thin  linen,  or  soft 
thread,  on  which  the  surgeons  spread  their  ointments; 
called  also  achne,  carpia.  *S crib.  I-arg,  No.  227. 

CA'RBEQUI  (Cow.)  or  atper  of  copper,  a coin  current  in 
the  province  of  Georgia,  in  Asia,  forty  of  which  make  on 
abagi,  nnd  ten  a chusuri. 

CA'RBINE  (Mil.)  a sort  of  fire-arms  used  by  the  cavalry, 
and  smaller  than  the  firelock  of  the  infantry. 

C A RBI  NE'E  US  ( Mil.)  or  carabineers,  men  armed  with  car- 
bines : formerly  all  light  armed  horse  were  called  car- 
bineers. 

C A'RBO  (Min.)  from  the  Hebrew  5*>n,  charab , to  bums 
when  used  without  the  epithet  fossilis  generally  signifies 
charcoal. — Carbo  fossilis,  or  Lithanlhrax,  from  char  bah, 
burnt  Pit  coal,  or  Scotch  coal. — Carbo  vegetabiUs,  or 
Charcoal  of  Wood,  the  coal  into  which  wood  is  converted 
by  the  process  of  charring. 

CA'RBO  (Med.)  the  same  as  Carbunculus . 

CA'RBON  (CAent.)  or  Carbone,  Charcoal,  or  more  properly 
the  pure  basis  of  charcoal,  free  from  all  the  hydrogen  and 
eartny  or  metallic  particles  whicli  charcoal  usually  con- 
tains. Charcoal  is  a black,  insoluble,  inodorous,  insipid, 
and  brittle  substance,  which  is  an  excellent  conductor  of 
electricity,  but  a had  conductor  of  heat;  remains  un- 
changed by  air  nr  moisture  at  common  temperatures  ; is  in- 
fusible, und  easily  combustible  in  oxygen  ; absorbs  gases 
in  various  proportions,  and  destroys  the  smell  and  taste  of 
a variety  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  Carbon  is 
produced  cither  by  the  combustion  of  charcoal  or -that  of 
the  diamond,  and  other  combustible  substances,  as  coals, 
wood,  oil,  wax,  tallow,  &c.  By  its  union  with  oxygen  it 
produces  two  gaseous  substances  j the  first  of  which  was 
formerly  called  fixed  air,  and  now  carbonic  acid  ; the  se- 
cond, which  contains  less  oxygon  than  the  former,  is  called 
either  oxide  of  carbon,  or  carbonous  oxide,  and  sometimes 
carbonic  oxide  gas.  [vide  Oxide ] Carbon  also  combines 
with  hydrogen  in  two  proportions,  so  as  to  form  two  com- 
pound*. namely,  olefiant  gas,  otherwise  called  hydrogmret 
of  carbon,  ana  carbureted  hydrogen,  or  bihydrvgu qrt  of 
carbon  ; the  proportions  of  which  are,  one  atom  of  char- 
Ctial  to  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  former,  and  an  atom 
of  each  in  the  latter.  By  its  combination  with  azote  it 
forms  a gaseous  compound,  which  has  been  denominated 
cyanogen  ; and  by  the  combination  of  phosphorus  and  sul- 
phur with  it,  a phvsphurrt  and  sulphuret  tf  carbon  are  pro- 
duced. [vide  Chemistry] 

Carbon  humnnnm  (Med.)  human  ordure,  in  the  language  of 
Paracelsus. 

CARBON  ADO  (Cook.)  a steak  across,  and  scotched  to  be 
broiled  on  hot  coals. 

CA'RBON  ATE  (Client.)  a name  for  salts  formed  by  the 
union  of  carbonic  acid  with  different  bases ; as  carbonate 
of  capper,  of  ammonia,  of  barytes,  &c.  [vide  Che- 
mistry] 

CARBO  NES  cadi  ( Akh .)  the  Stars. 

CARBO' NIC  acid  (Client.)  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  a gaseous 
substance  formed  by  the  combination  of  carbon  with  oxy- 
gen, in  the  proportion  of  27*27  parts  carbon  to  72*73 
oxygen,  which  is  invisible  and  elastic,  like  common  air, 
extinguishes  flame,  is  unfit  for  respiration,  has  no  smell ; 
specific  gravity  1*527,  that  of  air  being  1*000;  is  not  al- 
tered by  exposure  to  heat  in  close  vessels;  combines  with 
alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic  bases,  so  as  to  produce  com- 
pound salts,  called  carbonates. 

CA'UBONOUS  oxide  (Chem.)  a composition  of  carbon  and 
oxygen,  [vide  Cat  bon] 

CA'KBOS  (Af/n.)  Canid  Coal. 

CA'RBUNCLK  (Her.)  vide  Excarbuncle. 

Carbuncle  (Chem.)  vide  SpineU. 
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CARBUNCULA'TIO  (Med.)  hdfmxuru,  a carbuncle  inci- 
dent to  the  eye.  Gal.  Exeg.  Voeab.  j llippocrat Gal.  de 
Diff.  Mark. 

C A ltBUNCULA'TION  (//or/.)  the  blasting  of  the  young 
buds  of  trees. 

CARBU'NCULUS  {Min.)  or  ruArmu,  the  Ruby;  a glitter- 
ing dinphonous  gem,  of  a red  colour. 

Carrunculus  (Med.)  *»//« 4,  a carbuncle,  from  carfta,  a burn- 
ing coal,  called  by  Avicenna  Persian  ignis  ; an  inflamma- 
tion which  fur  the  most  part  suddenly  degenerates  into  u 1 
sphacelus,  and  corrupts  the  subjacent  parts  down  to  the  . 
bones,  rendering  them  as  black  as  a coal.  This  seems  to  i 
be  the  reason  why  the  Latins  call  such  affections  carbun-  I 
culi , and  the  Greeks  anthraces.  Cel.  1.  5,  c.  28  ; Gal.  de 
Diff.  Morb.  c.  12;  Orib.  de  Curat.  Morb.  1.  3,  c.  27:  Art. 
Tetrab.  4,  Berm.  2,  c.  12;  Paul.  JEginet.  1.  4,  c.  25;  Art. , 
tie  Meth.  Med.  I.  2,  c.  12. 

■CA'R  BURET  (Chem.)  a name  for  the  compounds  formed  j 
by  the  combination  of  carbon  with  metals ; the  most  ini-  ! 
portnnt  of  which  is  the  carburet  of  iron,  [vide  Chemistry]  { 

CARBU RETTED  hydrogen  gat  ((’Arm.)  a gaseous  sub-’ 
stance  formed  by  the  combination  of  carbon  with  hydrogen,  ‘ 
in  the  proportions  of  one  atom  of  carbon  to  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen ; whence  it  is  also  called  a bihydrogurel  of 
carbon.  The  gas  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the re- 
damp among  miners  is  pure  carburottcd  hydrogen.  It  pos- 
sesses the  properties  of  common  air,  having  neither  colour, 
taste,  nor  smell : specific  gravity  0555. 

CATICAMOUSE  (Mil.)  in  French  A I on  ton,  Marmoulon, 
the  battering-ram  used  by  the  ancients. 

CA'KCAN  (Late)  in  Fr.  Carean , an  iron  collar,  sometimes 

. taken  for  a pillory,  and  carcannum  for  a prison.  Leg. 
Canid.  Ileg.  apud  Prompt. 

CARCANET  (Areharol.)  a chain  for  the  neck. 

CARCA’PULI  (Pot.)  an  Indian  tree  which  affords  the  Gam- 
boge ; the  Cambagia  gut  la  of  Linnaeus. 

CA'llCAROS  (Med.)  from  Mpui'fv,  to  resound ; a 

kind  of  fever  attended  with  a horror  or  shivering. 

CA'RCAS  (Pot.)  the  same  as  Cataputia. 

CA'ltCASS  ( Carped.)  the  timber-work  of  a house  before  it 
is  either  lathed  or  plastered,  or  the  floors  laid. — Carcass, 
or  Naked  flooring,  that  which  supports  the  boarding  above 
and  the  ceiling  below.  It  consists  of  three  tiers  of  beams, 
called  joists  t those  of  the  middle  tier,  called  binding-joists, 
support  the  other  two,  namely,  the  bridgings,  or  brulging- 
joistf,  which  form  the  upper  tier,  and  the  ceding  joists. 
which  compose  the  lower.— Carcass  roofing,  the  frame  of 
timber-work  which  supports  the  covering  of  any  building. 
It  consists  of  three  tiers  of  timbers;  the  first  of  which 
compose  several  vertical  frames,  called  trusses ; the  in- 
clined timbers  in  each  truss  arc  called  principal  rafters ; 
the  horizontal  timbers  parallel  to  each  other  are  purlins  ; 
the  timbers  of  the  third  tier  ore  bridging , or  common  rafters. 
The  principals  rest  upon  a horizontal  piece,  called  the 
raising,  or  uvill-plale. 

Carcass  (Mil.)  in  French  earcasse ; an  iron  case  so  called 
because  the  circles  which  pass  from  one  plate  to  another 
seem  to  represent  the  ribs  of  a human  carcass.  This  case, 
when  filled  with  combustible  materials,  is  discharged  from 
a mortar,  in  the  same  manner  as  a bomb.  There  are  two 
sorts  of  carcasses,  namely,  the  oblong  and  the  round  ; but 
the  former  are  entirely  out  of  use  in  the  British  service,  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  flight. 

CARCATT’S  (Law)  Loading,  a ship  freighted.  Pa.  R. 2. 

CA'RCAX  (Pot.)  from  **ps,  a head;  a species  of  poppy 
with  a very  large  head. 

CA'RCELLAGE  (Low)  prison  fees. 

CA'RCEll  (Med.)  a remedy  proper  to  restrain  the  loose  and 
disorderly  motions  both  of  body  and  mind.  Pane,  de 
Morb . Ament,  tract  2,  c.  3. 


CAfR  CERES  (Ant.)  the  barriers,  made  at  first  of  wood  or 
coarse  stone,  and  afterwards  of  marble,  which  inclosed  the 
horse-race,  particularly  that  part  of  it  from  which  the 
horses  started ; whence  career,  in  the  singular,  for  the  start- 
ing-post. 

Vtrg.  JEn.  1.  5,  v.  145. 

- ■ rvitMlftic  tfftuu  Carters  etirrns. 

Parr,  de  Ling.  Lai.  I.  4,  c.  32 ; Dionyt.  1.  3 ; Suet,  in 
Claud,  c.  21. 

CARCHA'KIAS  (Ich.)  another  name  for  the  Cants 

marinus,  or  Sea-dog. 

CA'RCHEDONY  ( Min.)  carchedunius  lapis,  a sort 

of  precious  stone. 

CAKCHE’SIUM  {Mar.)  *«# ***•,  the  top  of  the  mast  where 
the  pulley  is  placed  ; also  a cup  described  by  Athemcus. 
Pirg.  .'T'.n.  1 . 5,  et  Georg.  I.  4 : At  ben.  1.  11. 

CARCHE'SIUS  latfuens  (Surg.)  the  name  of  a bandage,  of 
which  there  are  two  sorts,  the  single  and  the  double.  Gat . 
Com.  in  Ilippoc.  de  Artie. ; Oribas  de  Len.  c.  9. 

CARCHE'SII  (Ant.)  the  ropes  wnich  ore  extended 

from  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  support  the  sails.  Gal.  Com. 
in  Hipjtoc,  de  Arlic. 

CA'RCHICHEC  Turcarum  (Pot.)  Blue  Primrose,  called 
Turks  Snow  Flower.  It  is  reckoned  hot,  dry,  and  astrin- 
gent. Ran  Hist.  Plant. 

CARCINA'DJE  (7cA.)  a name  for  a very  small  sort  of  Sea- 
fish,  resembling  Crabs.  Ael.  Tetrab.  1,  semi.  1. 

CARCINE'THRON  (Dot.)  from  a crab;  so  called 

from  its  being  jointed  like  the  claws  of  a crab  ; a name  for 
the  Pdygonum  Mas , or  Common  Knot  Grass,  according 
to  Oribasius.  Med.  Coll.  1.  1 1 . 

CARCINO'DES  (Med.)  **|»*i» mu,  from  Mf*"**,  a cancer, 
and  ids,  a form ; an  epithet  for  a tumour  resembling  a 
cancer.  Cd.  I.  6,  c.  8 ; Orib.  de  Virtut.  Simpl.  1.  2,  c.  1. 

CARCINO'DEES  (Med  ) ehoirades , **f*f*hu,  stru- 

mous swellings  of  a malignant  quality,  which  arc  painful  to 
the  touch,  and  exasperated  by  the  application  of  medicine. 

CARCINOMA  (Mess.)  and  carcinos,  from  cancer* 

and  •*{**,  to  consume ; the  disease  called  the  Cancer,  [vide 
Cancer ) 

Carcinoma  (Pot.)  vide  Cancer. 

CA'RCINUS  (Med.)  vide  Cancer. 

CARD  (Sp.Tt.)  vide  Cards . 

Card  (Mecb.)  an  instrument  or  comb  composed  of  a great 
number  of  small  pieces  of  iron  wire,  of  great  use  in  the 
manufactories,  to  comb,  disentangle,  and  range  the  wool, 
&c.  for  the  purpose  of  spinning. 

Card  maker  (Com.)  one  who  makes  cards  for  carding  wool, 

&c. 

Card  oft  a compass  (Mar.)  in  French  rose  de  vents,  a terra 
applied  to  the  circular  paper  on  which  the  different  points 
of  the  compass  are  projected  over  the  mariner’s  compass. 

C A R D A M A' N TIC E (Pot.)  the  same  ns  Cardamine. 

CAIIDAME'LUM  (Med.)  a sort  of  medicine  mentioned  by 
Galen. 

CARDAMFNDUM  (2?of.)  the  same  as  the  Tropeeolum  of 
Linnaeus. 

CA'RDAMINE  (Z/o/.)  Meadow  Cress,  a plant,  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  **p/«M***  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Nasturtium  of  the  Latins.  Gal.  de  Stmjd.  1.  8;  Oribas. 
Med.  ColL  1.  12;  Act.  Tetrab.  1,  serin.  3,  c.  1B4;  JEgin. 
1.  7,  c.  3. 

Cardamine,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class 
15  Teiradynamia,  Order  2 Siliyuosa. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved;  leaflets 
obtuse.— Cor.  four-petalled ; petals  oblong-obovate.— 
St  am.  filaments  six;  anthers  small.— Pist.  germ  slender; 
style  none ; stigma  entire. — Par.  sdique  long ; seeds  very 
many. 
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Specie*-  The  species  we  perennially  biennially  and  annuals ; 
the  perennials  are  as  follow: — Cardamine  beilidi folia, 
Arabs  bellulifolia,  seu  Nasturtium  A l pi  nun  i,  SfC.  Daisy- 
leaved  or  Alpine  Cress,  native  of  Britain. — Cardamine 
Alpinn,  scu  Nasturtium  Alpinum , SfC.  native  of  Switzer- 
land.— Cardamine  asari folia,  scu  Joliis  simpticihus,  SfC.  scu 
Nasturtium  Alpinum , qc.  seu  montanum,  SfC.  Asarabacca  ! 
leaved  Cress,  native  of  Italv. — Cardamine  resedi folia, 
scu  Nasturtium  Alpinum , i \c.  Rocket-leaved  Cress, 
native  of  Switzerland.— Cardamine  pratensis,  Turritis , I 
scu  Flos  cuculi,  Common  Lady's  Smock,  or  Cuckow-  I 
Flower,  native  of  Europe. — Cardamine  amara,  Nastur-  [ 
tium,  seu  Sisymbrium  aqualicum,  Bitter  Cress,  native  of 
Britain.  The  biennials  are  as  follow;  namely — Car  da-  || 
mine  tkalictroides , Plnmicriffoliis  ter  not  is,  seu  Nasturtium  j 
montanum,  native  of  Italy. — Cardamine  impatiens,  Sisym-  ] 
brii  cardamincs,  scu  Sium  minimum,  fa.  Impatient  Lady’*  j ! 
Smock,  native  of  Britain,  &c.  The  annuals  are  as  fol-  , 
low : — Cardamine  parvijlora,  seu  Nasturtium  pratcnse,S\X. 
Little-dowered  Lady’s  Smock.  — Cardamine  Grtrcia, 
Greek  Cress,  &c.  ./.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.:  C.  Bauh.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Tbeat.  Bot. ; lloii  Hist.  Plant.; 
Tournef.  Instil,  de  He  Herb. ; Boerhaav.  I nd. 

Cardamixr  is  also  the  Lepidum  Alpinum  el petretum. 

CARDAMO'MUM  (Bot.)  from  and  a 

plant,  so  called  because  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both 
the  Cardamum  and  the  Amomum. 

CAflt DAMON  (Hot.)  the  same  as  Cardamine. 

CA'KDAMYLE  (Bot.)  a sort  of  Maize. 

C A RDA'SS  (Meek.)  French  for  a sort  of  card  used  in  card- 
ing silk  ; also  the  flocks  of  silk  so  carded. 

CARDE'GO-INDl  (Bot.)  or  Folium- Indicum,  the  leaf  of  an  j. 
Indian  tree,  which,  when  chewed,  renders  the  saliva  slimy. 

CA'RDER  (Com.)  one  who  cords  wool. 

CA'RDI  A ( Anat .)  xufJU.  1.  The  heart.  2.  The  left  and 
superior  orifice  of  the  stomach  ; so  called  on  account  of 
its  vicinity  to  the  heart.  Ruff-  Ephes.  1.  1,  c.  11 ; Gal.  de 
Dec  ret.  Hippocrat.  I.  3. 

Cardia  (Bot.)  the  heart  or  pith  of  a tree,  called  by  Pliny 
cticephalus.  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  3,  c.  17. 

CA'RDI  AC-LINE  (Palmis.)  the  line  of  the  heart  that  encir- 
cles the  mount  of  the  thumb,  which  is  also  called  the  Unc 

cfn&  'AC  A (Bot.)  the  Galeopsis  galeobdon  of  Linnaeus.  I 

CARDI'ACA  PASSIO  (Med.)  the  Cardiac  Passion,  a dis- 
order frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  but  by  the 
moderns  mostly  treated  of  under  the  name  of  Syncope.  It  ' 
derives  its  name  from  the  part  which  was  supposed  to  be 
affected,  and  consisted,  according  to  Hippocrates,  of  a i 
preternatural  substance  in  the  stomach  and  entrance  into  \ 
thc  belly,  with  a subsequent  biting  pain  of  those  parts. 
Hippocrat . Epid.  I.  1,  Sec. ; Ctrl.  Aurel.  1.  2,  c.  S3. 

CARDI'ACiE  ARTERIAL  (Anat.)  another  name  for  the 
Coronariee. 

CARDPACE  (Min.)  **f£**«,  a precious  stone  in  the  shape 
of  a heart. 

CARD  P ACI  ( Med. ) nmfhmm  .those  affected  with  the  cardialgia. 

CA'RDI  ACS  (Med.)  medicines  so  called,  from  the 

heart,  because  they  act  upon  the  heart  by  their  application 
to  the  stomach.  They  arc  called  by  Paracelsus  defensiva. 

CARDPACUM  (Med.)  a cardiac  medicine. 

CARDPACUS  DOLOR  (Med.)  the  same  as  Cardialgia. 

CARDPACUS  PLEXUS  (Anal.)  a branch  of  the  Parvagum, 
or  eighth  pair  of  nerves  which  about  the  first  and  second 
rib  is  sent  from  its  descending  trunk,  and  bestowed  upon 
the  heart. 

CARDIA'LGIA  ( Med.)  from  mtfiU,  the  heart,  or 

upper  orifice  of  ihe  stomach,  and  to  pain ; the  heart- 

burn, or  pain  at  the  upper  orifice  ef  the  stomach.  Ruff. 
Ephcs.  1.  1,  c.  11 ; GaL  Com.  3 in  Hippocrat.  Epid T Tal- 


linn. 1.  12,  c.  4. — Cardialgia  injlammatoria,  another  name 
for  inflamnuitio  vcniriculi.—  Cardialgia  spulatoria. 

CARD  PM  ELEC  II  (Med.)  from  and  the  Hebrew 

melck,  a king;  a fictitious  term  to  express  a particular 
sort  of  active  principle  in  the  heart,  commonly  called  the 
vital  function. 

CARDIMO'NA  (Med.)  another  name  for  Cardialgia. 

CA'RDI  X A I.  ( Etc.)  the  highest  dignitary*  in  the  Romish 
church  next  to  the  Pope.  The  cardinals  arc  70  in  num- 
ber; namely,  six  bishops  fifty  priests,  and  fourteen  deacons, 
who  are  chosen  by  the  pope,  and  from  among  whom, 
when  assembled  in  what  is  called  the  conclave , Lite  pope 
in  his  turn  is  elected.  The  name  is  derived  from  cardo , a 
hinge  ; because  they  serve  the  Apostolic  See  as  a hinge  on 
which  the  government  of  die  church  turns.  For  the  same 
reason  this  term  has  been  employed  as  an  epithet  of  ex- 
cellence to  many  other  objects. 

Cardinal  virtues  (Eth.)  the  four  virtues  of  prudence,  tem- 
perance, justice,  and  fortitude,  on  which  all  others  depend. 

Cardinal  points  of  the  compass  (Mar.)  in  French  points  car - 
dinaux , die  four  principal  points  or  divisions  of  the  horizon, 
namely,  the  North,  South,  East,  and  West. — Cardinal rernds, 
w inds  blowing  from  the  cardinal  points. — Cardinal  signs. 
those  signs  ut  the  four  quarters,  or  the  equinoxes  and 
solstices,  namely,  the  signs  Aries,  Libra,  Cancer,  and 
Capricorn. 

Cardinal  numbers  (Arilh.)  such  as  express  the  number  of 
things,  os  one,  two,  three,  &c.  in  distinction  from  the 
ordinal  first,  second,  &c. 

Cardinal  points  (Astral.)  the  first,  fourth,  seventh,  and 
tenth  houses  in  a scheme  or  figure  of  the  heavens. 

CARDINAL’S  CAP  (Zto/.)  or  Cardinal  Flower,  the  Lobelia 
cardinaiis  of  I.inr.xus,  a plant,  so  called  because  its  flower, 
by  the  intense  redness  of  its  colour,  seems  to  emulate  the 
scarlet  robes  of  a cardinal,  especially  when  the  sun  shines 
on  it. 

CARDINAL’S  HAT  (Her.)  a charge  in  coats 
of  arms,  as  “ Tim  field  is  argent , a Cardinal's 
lint,  with  strings  pendant,  and  platted  in  true 
love,  the  ends  meeting  in  base  gules.”  These 
are  the  arms  of  Sclavonia,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic. 

CARDINAMEOTUM  (Anat.)  from  cardo , 
hinge-like  articulation. 

CAUDI'NEA  (Ent.)  or  Cardinee , vide  Foricule. 

CA'RDI NG  (Com.)  a method  of  preparing  wool,  cotton, 
hair,  &c.  by  passing  it  between  tlie  iron  points  of  two  in- 
struments called  cards , so  as  to  dispose  it  for  spinning. 

CARDIOBOTANON  (Bat.)  die  name  of  a 

herb  mentioned  by  Myrepsus. 

CARDIOGMUS  (Med.)  the  same  as  Cardialgia. 
CARDIOGNOSTIC  (Med.)  **^i*vt  of  *«p the 
heart,  and  to  know;  knowing  the  heart.  Ruff  1. 

CARDIO'IDE  (Geom.)  a curve  so  callod 
by  Castelliani,  from  its  resemblance 
in  figure  to  **pA's,  a heart.  Its  con- 
struction is  as  in  the  annexed  diagram, 
where  through  one  extremity,  A,  a 
circle  is  drawn,  APB  having  a dia- 
meter A B,  and  a number  of  lines 
APQ  are  drawn,  cutting  the  circle  in 
P P : upon  these  set  off  P Q equal  to 
the  diameter  A B;  then  the  curve  passing  through  all  the 
points,  P Q will  be  the  cardioide. 

CARDIOTROTUS  (Med.)  from  nmftU,  tho 

heart,  and  r*rp<w«»,  to  wound ; one  who  has  a wound  in 
his  heart.  Gal.  Exeg. 

CARDIOSPE'RMUNI  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  8 
Octandria , Order  3 Trigyma. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved ; leaflets 


a hinge;  a 
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obtuse.— Cor.  petal*  4 ; nectary  four-pctalled ; leaflets  || 
obtuse. — Stam  .filaments  eight;  anthers  small. — I*ivr.  [ 
germ  three-sided;  styles  three;  stigmas  simple. — Pea. 
capsule  roundish  ; seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals  or  shrubs,  as  the — Car- 
(iiotpermum  hnlicacabum,  SfC.  scu  Helicacabum,  seu  Visum 
vesica rium, Sfc.  Smooth-leaved  Heart-pea,  or  Heart-seed, 
an  annual,  native  of  the  Indies. — Ca rdiospemt u m kir - 
rut  urn,  seu  Caule  petiolis,  Sfc.  native  of  Guinea,  an 
annual. — Cardiosjsermum  corindum , seu  vdlossum , Sfc. 
Woolly-leaved  Heart-pea,  or  Parsley-leaved  Heart  - 
aced,  an  annual,  native  of  the  Brazils. — Cardiospcrmum 
grandiflorum,  seu  JtAiis  pubescent  ibus,  SfC.  Great-flow- 
ered Heart-seed,  a shrub,  native  of  Jnmuica. — Cardio - 
spermum  leve,  an  annual,  native  of  the  Indies.  Tournef. 
Instil,  de  He  Herb. 

CARDIR  (Min.)  Tin. 

CARDISPETIMUM  (B*.)  the  same  as  Calendula. 

CARDIS  MARS  (Aim.)  Iron. 

CARDITIS  (A led.)  vide  Iujlammntio  enrdit. 

CA'RDIUM  (Con.)  Cockle,  a genus  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  Class  Vermes,  Order  Testacea. 

Generic  Character.  Animal  a tethys.  — Shell  bivalve, 
nearly  equilateral ; equi valve  ribbed,  striate,  or  grooved. 
—Hinge  with  two  teeth  near  the  beak. 

Species . The  species  are  found  in  different  seas  ; some  in 
the  British  channel,  as  the  Cardium  medium,  exiguum, 
aculcatum , spinas  uni,  ciliare,  tuberculatum,  Ucvigatum, 
edule,  rubruni,  nodosum,  arcuatum,  disco  rs,  donga  turn, 
muricatum,  Sfc. 

CA'RDO  ( Anat .)  the  articulation,  otherwise  called  gingly- 
mus,  to  which  this  name  has  been  given  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  a hinge. 

CARDONET  ( Hot.)  the  Carls ne  acaulis  oC  Linmeus. 

CARDO'NIUM  (Med.)  in  the  language  of  Paracelsus,  wine 
medicated  with  herbs. 

CARDOO'N  (Hot.)  a plant  somewhat  resembling  an  arti- 
choke, the  leaves  of  which  are  eaten  as  a Ballad.  It  is  the 
Cunara  carduncnlus  of  Linmeus. 

CAKDOPATIUM  (Hot.)  thistle,  the  same  as  the  Carlina 
of  Linnaeus. 

CARDS  (S f>ort.)  pieces  of  pasteboard  of  an  oblong  figure 
and  different  sizes,  and  marked  with  four  different  patterns 
or  suits,  as  the  French  call  them,  which  were  intended  to 
represent  the  four  classes  in  France,  where  thev  were  in- 
vented about  the  year  131J0,  to  divert  Charles  Vi.  who  had 
fallen  into  a state  of  melancholy.  By  the  cceurs , Hearts, 
arc  meant  the  gens  de  Choenr,  choirmen,  or  ecclesiastics ; 
for  which  the  Spaniards,  who  revived  the  use  of  cards, 
have  copas  or  chalices.  The  nobility  were  represented  by 
lances  or  pikes,  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  spades, 
probably  from  the  Spanish  word  espadax,  swords,  which 
•upply  the  place  of  the  French  pikes.  By  carreaux,  dia- 
monds, are  designated  the  order  of  citizens,  including 
merchants,  and  the  like.  Trejle,  a trefoil-leaf,  or  clovur- 
grass,  was  emblematical  of  the  husbandmen  or  peasantry. 
This  is  falsely  called  clubs  in  English,  because  the  Spa- 
niards have  bastos,  staves  or  clubs,  on  their  cards;  where- 
fore we  have  taken  the  thing  from  the  French  and  the  name 
from  the  Spaniards.  The  four  kings  alluded  to  are  David, 
Alexander,  Cscsor,  and  Charles,  who  represent  the  four  , 
grand  monarchies  of  the  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Franks,  under  Charlemagne ; the  queens  are  Argine,  i.  e. 
regina,  the  queen  by  descent,  Esther,  Judith,  and  Pallas. 
Trie  knaves  represent  the  servants  of  the  knights,  the  word 
knave  signifying  originally  a servant. 

CARDUE'LIS  (Dra.)  G old-finch.  Thistle-finch,  a species  of 
the  Frinplla  of  Linnaeus. 

CARDUNCE'LLUS  (Hot.)  the  Carthamus  mitmimus  and 
Carihamus  carduncdlut  of  Linnscus. 
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CARDIPNCULUS  (Boh)  the  Carthamus  carduncdlus  of 
Linnseus. 

C A RDUO-CNFCUS  (Hot.)  another  name  for  the  Alrac • 
tilis, 

CA'RDUUS  (Bo/.)  Thistle,  a genus  of  plants.  Class  19 
Syngencsia,  Order  1 Poly  gam  in  /Equates. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common  ventricosc.— Cor.  com- 
pound tubular ; corollules  hermaphrodite.— -Stam.  fila- 
ments five;  anthers  cylindrical. Pist.  germ  ovate; 

style  filiform ; stigma  simple.— PEn.  none ; calyx  con- 
verging a little ; seeds  solitary ; receptacle  hairy. 

Species.  'Ilie  species  are  either  annuals,  biennials,  or 
(>crennials.  Of  the  first  kind  are  the  following — Car - 
duus  leucographus,  seu  Cirsium,  native  of  Campauia. — 
Card mu  AraLicus ; Arabian  Thistle. — Carduus peregrinus 
seu  lacieus,  Sec. — Carduus  lanuginosus,  scu  orient nhs,  Set. 
native  of  Armenia. — Carduus  macroccphalus,  seu  caule 
tomentoso.  Sec. — Carduus  marianus,  scu  Silybum,  Sec. 
Milk  or  Ladies’  Thistle,  native  of  England. — Carduus 
crispus.  Curled  Thistle,  native  of  Europe.  Of  the 
second  kind  are  the  following; — Carduus  nutans,  scu 
spinosissimus,  Sec.  Musk  Hustle,  native  of  Europe.— 
Carduus  acanthoides,  seu  jwlyacanthos.  Prickliest  This- 
tle. — Carduus  pal  u at  r is,  seu  Cirsium , Marsh  Thistle. — 
Carduus  candicans,  native  of  Hungary. — Carduus  per « 
sonata,  seu  foliis  carlinis.  Sec.  seu  inermis,  seu  mollis.  Sec. 
seu  majus,  Sec.  scu  Arctium  personata,  Sc c.  native  of  Swit- 
zerland.— Carduus  poly  a nth  emus,  seu  pycnoccphalus.  Sec. 
seu  Cirsium  paluslre,  &c.  native  of  Home.  Of  the  third 
kind  arc  the  following  : — Carduus  paniculatus,  native  of 
the  Pyrenees. — Carduus  cyanoides,  seu  mollis,  native  of 
Siberia. — Carduus  poluclonos,  scu  inermis,  Sec.  native  of 
Siberia. — Carduus  dejloratus,  Cirsium  angusti folium,  seu 
cirsioides , Various-leaved  Hiistle,  native  of  Switzerland. 
— Carduus  pannonicus,  seu  serraluloides , scu  Cirsium 
pannonicum,  Si c.  Dative  of  Austria. — Carduus  corns - 
t ho  ides,  seu  Centaurea  nudicatdis,  &c.  seu  Jacea,  Hajxtn - 
iicoidcs , Sec.  native  of  Italy. — Carduus  canus , seu  Ci>- 
cium  monianum,  tomentosum.  Sec.  Hoary  Hiistle,  native 
of  Austria. — Carduus  rivularis , seu  Cirsium  carmolicum, 
native  of  Montpellier. — Carduus  acaulix,  Chanurleon  exi- 
guus,  seu  Carlina  minor,  Dwarf  Carline  Thintle,  native  of 
Europe. — Carduus  pratrnsis,  seu  heterophil  us,  English 
Soft  or  Gentle  Thistle,  Single  Headed  or  Meadow  This- 
tle, native  of  the  Pyrenees. — Carduus  ochroleucus,  sen 
Cirsium  ochroleucum. — Carduus  rigens.  Upright  Alpine 
Hiistle,  native  of  Switzerland.— Carduus  Diacantha,  na- 
tive of  Mount  Libanus. — Carduus  gnaphaloides,  native  of 
Calabria. — Carduus  horridus , native  of  Armenia.— Car- 
duus  benedict  us , the  Centaurea  benedicta  of  Linnaeus.- 
Carduus  Brassilianus,  the  Hromelia  Ananas  of  Linnaeus 
— Carduus  Jultonum , the  Diptacus  fullonum  of  Linmeus. 
— Carduus  spheerocephalus,  th eEchinops  sphexrocejAalus  of 
Linnaeus. — Carduus  stellntus,  the  Centaurea  Calctlrapa 
of  Linmeus. — Carduus  Pinea  Theophrasti,  the  Atractylis 
gummifera  of  Linrueus.  Label.  Plant,  e t Stirp.  Hist,  ct 
Adver.f  Clus.  Har.  Plant.  Hist.;  J.  Hauh.  Hist.  Plant.; 
C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Gcr.  Herb. ; Park.  Theat.  Hot  an.; 
Hati  Hist.  Plant.;  Tournef.  Instit. ; Boerhaav.  Ind. ; 
Pluken.  Almagest.  Botan. 

CAUEBA'RIA  (Med.)  from  **f*,  the  head,  and 

heaviness;  an  uneasy  heaviness  of  the  head. 

CARE'CTA  (Ani.)  or  carectata,  a cart  or  cartload-man. 

CARECTATUUS  (Ant.)  or  caretarius,  a carter. 

CARECTATA  plumbi  (Arcfueol.)  a pig  or  mass  of  lead, 
weighing  128  stone,  or  2100  pounds. 

CAREHmNG  (Mar.)  in  French  faire  H battre , carener, 
heaving  the  ship  down  on  one  side,  by  applying  a strong 
purchase  to  her  masts,  so  that  it  may  be  cleanseafrom  any 
filth  which  adheres  to  it  by  breaming. — A half  careen,  when 
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it  is  not  posable  to  come  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  &o 
that  only  half  of  it  can  be  careened. 

CAIIEE'R  (Man.)  the  place  inclosed  with  a harrier, 
wherein  the  horses  run  in  a ring. 

Caukcr  (Faison.)  a flight  or  tour  of  the  bird,  about  120 
yards ; if  she  mount  more,  it  is  a double  career ; if  less,  a 
semi-career. 

CARELET  (Mil.)  the  same  as  Srmrlle. 

CARE’NA  ( Sled.)  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a drop. 

CAltE'NE  (MU.)  all  the  parts  of  a ship  under  water. 

CARE'NUM  (Med.)  the  head. 

CA'llET  (Gram.)  Latin  for  it  xcantcth  ; is  marked  by  a cha- 
racter in  printing  or  writing  in  this  form  (A),  denoting 
that  there  is  something  to  be  inserted  or  included. 

CAltETTI  (Dot.)  a species  of  the  Guilandia  of  Linmrus. 
CA'REUM  (Hof.)  or  Car*,  Carraway  Seeds;  so  called  from 
Caria,  the  country'  whence  they  are  brought. 

CAREX  (Dot  ) a genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecia , Order 
3 Triandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  ament  oblong ; scales  acute. — 
Cor.  none. — Stam.  Ji  la  mails  three;  anthers  erect.— 
— Fist,  germ  three-sided  ; style  very  short ; stigmas  two 
or  three. — Per.  none  ; seed  single. 

Species.  The  specie*  are  perennials  : — Car  ex  dioiea , Cy- 
peroides pnrvum,  &c.  seu  Gramen  cyperoides,  Ac.  Small 
.Sedge,  native  of  England,  Germany,  and  Italy. — Carex 
Davdlinna,  scu  Gramen  cyperoides,  native  of  Germany. 
Carex  capitala,  Spica  ar.diogyna,  seu  suhglnbosa,  <Stc. 
Round-headed  Sedge,  native  of  Lapland.  — Carex 
panciflora,  scu  Leucoglochin,  &c.  native  of  Scot- 
land.— Carex  mkraglocnin,  native  of  North  Lapland. 
— Carex  polka r is,  scu  Gramen,  &c.  Flea  Sedge,  or 
Flea  Grass,  native  of  Europe. — Carex  cyperoides,  Scir - 
pus,  seu  Cyperus  minor , & c.  native  of  Bohemia. — Carex 
Jcefida,  scu  Gramen  aipinun i,  ire.  native  of  Switzerland. 
— Carex  curvula , seu  Gramen  cyperoides,  native  of  Swit- 
zerland.— Carex  maritima,  seu  Gramen  cyperoides,  &c. 
Sand  or  Sea  Sedge,  native  of  Europe. — Cares  lobata , 
seu  Cyperoides , native  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland. — 
Ca rex  frporina,  Lachenalii,  &C.  seu  Lagouina , native  of 
Lapland. — Carex  vulpina , seu  Gramen  palustre  majus. 
Great  Sedge.  J.  Dauh . Hid.  Plant. ; C.  Bauh.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Parle.  Theat.  Dotan. ; Bait  Hist.  Plant. 

Carex  Lilhosfterma,  the  Scleria flagellum  of  Linnaeus. 

C.VRFVE  (Husband.)  unbroken  or  untilled  ground. 

CA'RGADOUS  (Com.)  a name  used  by  the  Dutch  and  Por- 
tuguese to  signify  a kind  of  brokers,  whose  only  business 
it  is  to  And  freight  for  ships  outward  bound,  and  to  give  ' 
notice  to  the  merchants  who  have  commodities  to  send  by 
sea  of  the  shins  ready  to  sail,  and  of  the  places  to  which 
they  are  bound. 

CARGO  (Com.)  car  gallon  ou  chargement  g the  merchandize 
and  effect*  which  urc  luden  on  board  a ship,  exclusive  of 
the  crew,  ammunition,  provision,  Sic.— Supercargo,  a per- 
son employed  by  merchant*  to  go  a voyage  for  the  pur-  j 
pose  of  taking  charge  of,  and  disposing  of  the  cargo. 

CARICA  (Dot.)  MiM',  n dried  hg;  so  called  from  Carla, 
the  country  from  which  they  were  brought. 

C a rica,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants.  Class  22  j 
Dioccia , Order  9 Decandria.  called  by  Tournefort  Papaya.  \ 
Generic  Characters.  Cal.  scarce  manifest. — Cor.  mono-  j 
potulous  ; tube  slender ; border  five-parted. — Sr  a ys.Jila- 
ments  ten : anthers  oblong ; germ  ovate ; style  none  ; 
stigmas  broad,  — Per.  berry  very  large;  seeds  nu- 
merous. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as — Carica  Papaya,  Ficus, 
seu  Papaya,  Stc.  Common  Papaw  Tree,  native  of  the 
East  Indies. — Carica  Posoposa,  Dwarf  Papaw  Tree.— 
Carica  pyriformis,  seu  Papaya,  Ac.  native  of  Peru.—  1 
Carica  caultjlora , native  of  the  Caraccas. — Carica  micro - Jl 
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carpe,  seu  Ficus,  Ac.  native  of  Chili.— Carica  spinous 
seu  Jaracatia , native  of  Guinea.  J.  Dauh.  Hist.  Plant.; 
Park.  Theat.  Dotan.;  Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  Tournef.  Inst.; 
Pluk.  A l mag.  Dolan. 

Carica  (Do/.)  another  name  for  the  Ficus. 

C ARICATU'RE  (Pom/.)  a way  of  representing  objects  dis- 
torted and  deformed,  but  still  so  as  to  preserve  the  likeness, 
from  the  Italian  caricatura,  which  comes  from  carica,  a 
burden,  and  signifies  the  same  as  overcliurging. 

CA'RICK  (.War.)  a sort  of  vessel. 

CA'RICOUS  tumor  (Surg.)  from  carica,  a swelling  resem- 
bling the  figure  of  a fig. 

CAK1CUM  ( Med.)  or  Caryeum,  from  Caricus,  the 

inventor.  1.  A cathartic  medicine  which  deterges  sordid 
ulcers,  and  eats  away  proud  flesh.  Ilipp.  de  Ulcer. 
2.  The  name  of  an  oil.  Athen.  1.  2. 

CARIES  (Med.)  from  *»«*»,  to  abrade,  a disease  of  the 
bones.  Gal.  In  trod. ; Act.  4,  2,  57;  Aqui.  4,  20.  Class 
Locales. 

CARI'LLOXS  ( Mus.)  small  bells,  such  as  are  held  in  the 
hand,  or  placed  in  clocks  ; a species  of  chimes  frequent  in 
the  Low  Countries,  particularly  at  Ghent  and  Antwerp. 

CA'RIMA  (Dot.)  the  same  as  Cassada. 

C A R 1 M-CU'RI N I {Dot.)  the  ,/usticia  ecbolium  of  Limuetu. 

CARIM-GO’LA  (But.)  another  name  for  the  Ponied  aria  of 
Linmeus. 

CARIMPA'NA  (Dot.)  the  Boraxsut  flabelliformis  of  Lin- 
nsus. 

CAIUMTU'MBA  (Dot.)  a species  of  tho  Nepcta  of  Linrwrus. 

C ARENA  (Ant.)  the  keel,  or  long  piece  of  timber  that  runs 
alone  the  bottom  of  the  ship  from  head  to  stern. 

Orta.  Pont.  1.  4,  epist.  3. 

Dtim  mea  puppit  mil  Vo lida  fumdat*  caritwu 

It  is  frequently  taken  by  the  poets  for  the  whole  ship. 

Virg , Aon.  1.  2,  v.  23. 

Aune  toiilwfli  ttttiu,  et  Uatio  malefida  cmrinit. 

Ovid.  Heroid.  cp.  17,  v.  103. 

Tune  ego  U tel  Urn  ceier  i t miu  cmrvti. 

Sallus.  de  Dell  Jugurth.  ; hid.  Orig.  1.  19,  c.  1 ; Gy  raid. 

\ de  Navi  gat.  c.  2 ; Scheff.  de  Mil.  Nazal.  1.1,  c.  6. 

Carina  (Dot.)  the  lower  pctalum  or  leaf  of  a papilionaceous 
flower,  which  contains  the  eermen  and  pistillum.  It  is 
hollow,  and  stands  underneath  the  vexillum,  to  which  it  is 
opposite,  [vide  Botany] 

Carina  ( Anni .)  the  beginning  of  the  entire  vertebra or 
turning  joints. 

Carina  (.Vat.)  the  first  rudiments  of  the  spine  of  a chicken 
during  incubation. 

Carina  (Archetol.)  a building,  near  the  amphitheatre,  in  the 
form  of  a ship’s  keel.  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  I.  8,  v.  359. 

J CA'RINATED  (Dot.)  Carinatus,  from  carina,  the  keel, 

, bending  or  crooked  like  the  keel  of  a ship ; an  epithet  of  a 
I leaf  or  nectary,  Folium  and  Nectarium  carinatum,  a keeled 
leaf  and  nectary,  i.  e.  having  a longitudinal  prominency 
I upon  the  back  like  the  keel  of  a vessel. 

CAUIAPHYLLA'STER  (Dot.)  a species  of  the  Dodonaa 
of  Linusus. 

I CARIO'SSE  (Do/.)  a Portuguese  name  for  the  fruit  of  the 
I Ady  or  Palma  Ady,  a palm  tree  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas. 

CARIOUS  (Med.)  rotten,  after  the  manner  of  the  bones. 

CA'RIP!  \Mil.)  a kind  of  cavalry  in  the  Turkish  armv,  1000 
of  which  are  not  slaves,  nor  bred  up  in  the  seraglio  like 
the  rest,  but  are  generally  Moors,  or  renegado  Christiana, 
who  have  obtained  the  rank  of  horse  guards  to  the  Grand 
Seignior. 

CARl'SSA  (Dot.)  a genua  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentandria , 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  very  small.— Cor.  mo- 
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nopeUloug;  tube  cylindrical ; border  five-parted.— St  am. 
filaments  five;  anthers  oblong. — Pl*T.  germ  roundish; 
style  filiform  ; stigma  rather  simple. — Pan.  berries  two  ; 
seeds  seven. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  follow : — Carixsa  Ca- 
randas,  Exhit  cs , Carandas,  sou  Lycinm,  See.  native  of 
India. — Carissa  spiaartsm,  native  of  the  East  Indies. — 
C 'arista  edulis , native  of  Arabia  Felix.— Carissa  inermis, 
native  of  the  East  Indies. 

CAUTSTIA  {Lave)  dearth,  scarcity,  dearness.  Pal.  8, 
Ed.  1. 

CA'UITAS  (Law)  Ad  caritatem;  jhkuIom  enritaiu , a grace* 
cup ; or  an  extraordinary  allowance  of  the  best  wine,  or 
other  liquor,  wherein  the  religious  at  festivals  drank  in 
commemoration  of  thuir  founders  and  benefactors.  Car- 
tular.  nbat.  (ilaston. 

CA'RIUM  terra;  (Min.)  lime. 

CAKK  (Law)  a quantity  of  wool,  whereof  thirty  make  a 
sarpler.  Slat.  27,  //.  6,  c.  2. 

CA'RKANET  (ArcJutol.)  vide  Carcan. 

CAHL-D'OR  (Cow.)  a gold  coin  of  Brunswick,  worth  five 
rix-dulians,  or  about  sixteen  shillings  sterling.  These 
coins  ul  present  bear  on  the  obverse  the  anus  of  Bruns- 
wick, instead  of  tire  head  of  the  reigning  prince  as  before : 
tire  legend  CAROLUS  D.G.  DUX.  BRUNS.  ET  LUN.j 
on  tire  reverse,  a Irorse  in  full  speed:  legend  NUXQUAM 
RETUO&SUM,  with  the  date  and  value,  10  Thaler,  or 
S Thaler,  according  as  it  is  single  or  double. 

CARLI'NA  (Dot.)  vide  Carlinc  Thistle. 

Casluxa  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  19 
Sy agenesia.  Order  1 Polygamut  sEqwdi*. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common  xentricose ; scales 
oumorou*. — Con . compound  uniform  ; coral  lets  herma- 
phrodite ; tube  slender;  bonier  five-deft. — Sr  AM.  fila- 
ments five  ; anthers  cyiiudrir.— Pist.  gene  short ; style 
filiform;  stigma  oblong. — Ptia.  aone;  cclyx  remaining 
unchanged  ; seetla  solitary ; duwu  plumose ; receptacle 
flat ; ch«/p  ternate. 

Species.  1 he  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as — Carlina 
acau/is , seu  Chauuelevn  albus,  Low  Carlinc  Thistle,  native 
of  Italy,  <ic. — Ca rliua  acanthi/'olia,  Chardousse , Ac.  seu 
Cortina  nskat  native  of  the  Pyrenees. — Carlina  adgregatu, 
seu  catdibus , native  of  Croatia. — Carlina  lyrata , native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.— Carlina  involucrato,  native 
of  Algiers. — Carlina  corymbasa , seu  cnule.  Sec.  Acarina , 
Ac.  seu  Acarus,  Ac.  Cory  tubed  Carline  Thistle,  native 
of  Italy.  But  the — Carlina  vtdgaris , Common  Carline 
Thistle,  is  a biennial,  and  native  of  Europe.  , The  two 
following  are  animals,  namely, — Carlina  lanata,  seu 
Acarna , Ac.  Woolly  Carline  Thistle,  native  of  Italy. — 
— Carlina  sulphurea,  Ac.  Clus.  Hist.  Plant,  rar.  SfC. ; 
J.  Batik.  Hist.  Plant. ; C.  Dauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.  Botan. ; Jtaii  Hist.  Plant.;  Toumef.  Just. 

Caul  in  a is  also  the  Car  duns  acaulis,  the  Atractylis  gumrni- 
Jera  ; the  Arnica  crocea,  and  the  Cnicus  spitursisstmus  of 
Linnaeus 

CA'RLLSE-THISTLE  ( Bot .)  the  Carlina  of  Linnaeus,  a 
plant  of  the  thistle  kind,  which  is  said  to  have  been  so 
called  by  Charlemagne,  because  his  army  was  delivered 
from  the  plague  by  the  use  of  its  root.  It  contains  an 
acrid  resinous  principle,  by  which  it  stimulates  the  solids, 
dissolves  the  humours,  and  promotes  perspiration. 

CA'RLING-KNEES  (Mar.)  timbers  going  athwart  the 
ship  from  the  sides  to  the  hatchway,  serving  to  sustain  the 
deck  on  both  sides. 

CA'RLINGS  (Mar.)  in  French  entremiset , ou  travertins  des 
baux , short  pieces  of  timber,  ranging  fore  and  aft  from  one 
of  the  deck  beams  to  another,  into  which  their  ends  are 
scored.  They  are  used  to  sustain  and  fortify  the  smaller 
beams  of  a ship. 


CARLPNO  (Com.)  a small  silver  coin,  current  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  and  in  Sicily,  worth  about  threepence  three 
farthings.  It  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  Charles  I. 
king  ol  Naples  and  Sicily  in  1266.  The  Corlino  is  also  a 
gold  coin  of  Piedmont,  worth  five  pounds  eighteen  shil- 
lings and  eightpence,  or  threepence  according  to  their 
present  value.  The  impression  on  this  latter  coin  is  the 
same  as  that  on  the  Doppta. 

CA'RI.OCK  ((.Trent.)  a sort  of  Isinglass  made  with  the 
sturgeon's  bladder,  which  is  used  for  clarifying  wine,  and 
also  in  dyeing. 

CARLO  SANCTO  RADIX  (Bot.)  St.  Charles*  Root,  the 
bark  of  which  is  sudorific,  and  strengthens  die  gums  and 
stomach.  It  is  found  in  Mehoacan,  a province  of  South 
America. 

CARMAGNOLE  (Mil.)  a name  given  to  the  French  sol- 
diers who  first  engaged  in  the  cause  of  republicanism, 

CA'RM  AN  (Cam.)  one  who  is  employed  in  carrying  goods 
from  the  wharfs  to  the  merchants*  warehouses,  Ac.  also  in 
timber-yards,  Ac. 

CA'RM  EL  (Mil.)  an  order  of  knighthood  in  France  insti- 
tuted by  Henry  IV,  in  1608,  under  the  title  of  our  Lady 
of  Carmel. 

CA'RM  EL  IN  E-WOOL  (Coin.)  the  second  sort  of  wool, 
produced  by  the  animal  which  the  Spaniards  call  Ei- 
eunmtm 

CA'RM  ELITE  (Bot.)  a sort  of  pear. 

CA'RM  ELITES  (Ecc.)  an  order  of  monks,  founded  by 
Almeruis,  bishop  of  Antioch,  on  mount  Carmel  in 
Syria,  in  1122.  Baron.  Anna/.  Ann.  1161. — Barefooted 
Carmelites,  a reformed  order  of  Carmelite  monks,  so  called 
because  they  went  barefoot  according  to  the  rules  of  their 
order,  which  was  instituted  in  the  16th  century.  Spondan , 
Conlia.  Baron.  Ann.  1.566  ; Hot.  Hist.  Ord.  Mon. 

CA'RMEN  (.4nS.)  any  sot  formula  of  words,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse,  used  for  any  specific  purpose,  of  which 
description  was  the  prayer  uttered  by  the  Decii  on  their 
devoting  themselves  to  death  for  die  benefit  of  their 
country.  Moral  sentences,  incantations,  charms,  and  the 
like,  though  written  in  prose,  were  called  carmintt. 
The  carmen , when  written  in  verse,  answered  to  what  is 
now  called  a verse,  or  an  ode,  as  the  carmen  secular e,  and 
the  cannina , or  odes,  of  Horace.  Cat.  I)ist.  Mor.  n,  1 ; 
Pin i.  L 38,  c.  2. 

Caumkx  (Med.)  the  some  as  Incantotio. 

CARMENTA'LIA  (Ant.)  a festival  in  honour  of  Carmenta, 
the  mother  of  Evander,  which  was  celebrated  during  five 
days,  i.  e.  from  the  third  of  the  Ides  of  January,  or  the  1 1 th 
of  January,  to  the  18th  of  the  Calends  of  February.  Parr. 
de  Lar.  Lin . 1.  5,  c.  3 ; Ovid.  Fast.  1.  1,  v.  617 — 631 ; Alex. 
Gen . Dior,  1.  6,  c.  8;  Ursat.  de  \ot.  Homan,  opud  Greets. 
Then.  Antiq.  Rom.  tom.  6,  p.  2067. 

CARMES,  Eau  de  (Min.)  Carmelite  Water,  or  Magisterial 
Water  of  Baum£,  which  takes  its  name  from  bein^  invented 
by  the  Carmelites  at  Paris,  and  is  extremely  reviving  and 
good  in  all  sorts  of  fits. 

CA'RM  IN  (Nat.)  the  same  as  Carmine. 

CARMINATIVES  (Med.)  Camunantia,  medicines  which 
promote  perspiration,  or  dilute  and  relax. 

CA'RMiNE  (Not.)  a dross  or  powder  of  a very  beautiful 
deep  red  colour,  separated  from  cochineal  by  means  of  a 
water  in  which  are  infused  Chouan  and  Autour.  It  is 
used  for  painting  in  miniature. 

CA'RMOT  ( Alch .)  what  the  philosophers  stone  was  sup- 
posed to  consist  of.  Castel.  Lex  Med. 

CARMOUSAL  (Com.)  a Turkish  merchant  ship. 

CARNABA'DIUM  (Med.)  **p*s*L,  the  same  as 

Cumiuum  JEthiopicum,  according  to  Myremus. 

CARNA'DO  (Cow.)  a Spanish  coin,  six  of  which  make  a 
marvedL 
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CATlNAGE  (Mil.)  in  French  carnage}  a massacre  or  great 
slaughter  in  consequence  of  a desperate  action  between 
two  bodies  of  armed  men. 

Carnage  (Sport.)  in  Italian  edrnaggio ; the  flesh  which  is 
given  to  the  dogs  after  the  chase. 

CARNA'LES  (Ant.)  ABdiles,  so  coiled  because  they  super- 
intended the  markets.  Non.  ex  Varr . _ - 

CARNA'RIUM  (Arch<rol.)  a charnel  house,  or  repository 
for  the  bones  of  the  dead. 

CARN.VTION  (Rot.)  a beautiful  sort  of  Clove-Pink,  a 
variety  of  the  Dianthus  caryophyllus  of  Linnaeus,  the  chief 
excellence  of  which  consists  in  the  brightness  of  its 
colours  equally  marked  all  over  the  flowers.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  modem  florists  into  four  sorts,  namely*  the — 
Flakes , of  two  colours  only  and  their  stripes  large. — 
Jiizarres , striped  with  three  or  four  different  colours. — 
Piquettes,  having  a white  ground  spotted  or  pounced  with 
reef,  purple,  and  other  colours. — Painted-Ladies,  having 
the  petals  of  a red  or  purple  colour. 

Carnation  (Paint.)  the  flesh  colour,  which  is  understood 
of  all  the  parts  of  a picture  in  general  which  represent 
flesh,  or  which  arc  naked  without  drapery ; wherefore,  if 
the  flesh  be  represented  to  the  life,  the  carnation  is  said 
to  be  very  good. 

CA'RNAVAL  ( Fee.)  vide  Carnival. 

CA'llNE.E  COLUMNAR  (Med.)  the  fleshy  pillar*  or  co- 
lumns in  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

CARNE'DDE  (Ardutol.)  heap*  of  stones,  supposed  to  be 
Druidical  remains  for  coonroiing  and  commemorating 
covenants,  Ac. 

CA'RNEL  (A/ar.)  a small  Spanish  ship  which  goes  with  : 
miz7.cn  instead  of  main  sails. — Carnet-work , the  same  as 
Carvel -work. 

CARNE'LIAN  (Min.)  or  Cornelian , a precious  stone,  of 
which  there  are  three  kinds,  distinguished  by  their  colours 
red,  yellow,  and  white.  It  is  the  Chalcedonitu  carncolus 
of  Linnaeus. 

CA'RNEOL  (Min.)  a sort  of  precious  stone. 

Cars  eoi.  (Dot.)  a kind  of  hero. 

CARNE'OLUS  LAPIS  (d/in.)  Cornelian,  a precious  stone, 
half  transparent,  which  is  found  in  Sardinia. 

CA'RNEY  (Vet.)  a disease  in  horses  by  which  their  mouths 
become  so  furred  and  clammy  that  they  cannot  feed. 

CARNl'CULA  (Med.)  from  caro,  flesh;  used  by  Fallopius 
instead  of  carttncula , to  signify  in  particular  the  flesh 
which  surrounds  the  gums. 

CA'RNIFEX  (Ant.)  the  public  executioner  among  the 
Romans,  who  was  forbidden  by  the  laws  to  have  his  house 
in  the  city.  Cic.pro  llab.  c.  5 ; Sigon.  de  Ant.  Jur.  Rom. 

1.  2,  c.  15;  Fest.de  Verb.  Signs/. 

Caknivex  (Alch.)  the  spagiric  Vulcan,  or  fire,  in  the  affair 
of  the  philosopher’s  stone. 

CARNIFO’RMIS  ABSCESSES  (A/erf.)  from  caro,  flesh, 
and  forma,  likeness ; an  abscess  with  a hardened  orifice,  and 
of  a firm  substance  or  hard  consistence,  like  a shell. 

CA'RNIVAL  (Ecc.)  in  Italian  Carncvaie,  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  Latin  words  carnis  intcrxaUum,  i.  e.  a 
period  for  eating  flesh,  as  distinguished  from  the  ensuing 
period  of  abstinence  during  Lent, although  others  have  with 
equal  probability  derived  it  from  carn-a-val , i.e.  flesh  to  the 
pot,  to  denote  the  time  for  eating  meat.  'Die  carnival  is  a 
season  of  festivity  among  the  Italiuns  fur  the  space  of 
twelve  days  previous  to  Lent,  during  which  all  sorts  of 
arnes,  feasting,  entertainments,  and  diversions  of  every 
ind,  go  forwnrd. 

CARNFVOROUS  (Ac/.)  flesh-devouring;  an 

epithet  of  the  Atsiut  lapis  c also  animal » are  so  called 
whose  food  is  flesh. 

CA'RNO  (Late)  an  immunity  or  privilege.  Cromp.  Jurist! . 
fol.  191. 


| CARNE'X  CUTIS  ( Anat .)  or  pannietdus  camosus,  a fleshy 
membrane  that  assists  the  corrugation  of  the  skin. 

CARNOSITY  (Surg.)  a tubercle  or  fleshy  excrescence 
growing  in,  and  obstructing,  any  part  of  the  body. 

CARNO’SUS  (Rot.)  fleshy;  an  epithet  for  roots,  Ac.  [vide 
Fleshy] 

CARN(>USE  (Gunn.)  the  base  ring  about  the  breech  of  a 

, &un* 

CA'RO  (Anat.)  in  the  general  sense,  signifies  flesh ; but  in 
the  particular  sense,  the  belly,  or  red  part  of  a muscle. 
Duff.  Ephci.  de  AppeUat.  Past.  Corp.  Human.  I.  1,  c.  35; 
Gat.  de  I.oc.  Affect.  I.  2,  c.  2. — Caro  musculosa  quail- 
rata,  the  Palma  ns  brevis. 

Caro  ailuata  ad  testem  et  ad  vasa  (Surg.)  names  given  to 
the  sarcocele  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
takes  place. 

Caro  (Rot  ) the  pulp  of  the  fruit. 

CA'ROB  (Com.)  a small  weight,  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a 
grain. 

■ CArllOB-TREE  (Rot.)  a tail-spreading  tree,  (lie  u^in«  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Ceratonia  siliquasa  of  Linnaeus,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  a pod  or  bean,  resembling  a chesnut  in 
taste,  and  yielding  a sort  of  honey,  which  serves  the  Ara- 
bians instead  of  sugar.  Prosper.  Alpin  de  A'.srupt.  Plant. : 
J Rauh.  Hist , Plant. 

CARCVBA  (Rot.)  another  name  for  the  Siliqua  Du/cit. 

CARCENUM  (Rot.)  a name  for  musk  when  boiled 

to  the  consumption  of  one-third,  so  as  to  be  reduced  to  a 
convenient  thickness. 

C.VROL  (A/vs.)  from  the  old  Italian  carola ; an  old  name 

i for  a song  sung  to  dancing. 

iCARO'LA  ( A/vs.)  Italian;  was  formerly  synonymous  with 
Rallata , signifying  a song  of  a plain,  simple,  popular 
melody  to  be  sung  to  a dance. 

Carola  (Ardutol.)  a little  pew  or  closet. 

CAROLl'N  (Com.)  or  Carolin  d*Or,  a gold  coin  of  Bavaria 
and  Hcsse-Darinstadt,  worth  about  one  pound  sterling. 
The  carolin  hears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  the  reigning 
prince  Palatinate,  with  a suitable  legend;  and,  on  the 
reverse,  the  Virgin  and  Child  supporting  the  arms  of 
Bavaria.  Legend,  CLYPEUS  OMNIBUS  IN  TE  SPE- 
R ANTI  BUS. — Carolini  is  also  the  name  of  an  old  Swedish 
coin,  now  out  of  circulation. 

CAROLINE' A (Rot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Monadel - 
phia , Order  7 Polyandrin. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Cor. 
petals  five. — Stam.  monodclphout ; filaments  very  nu- 
merous; anthers  oblongish. — Pist.  germ,  inferior  ; style 
filiform:  stigmas  simple. — Per.  dome  ovate;  iw/.i  twin. 
Species.  The  species  arc — Carolinea  princeps , seu  folds, 
&g.  scu  Podura  aquation , seu  Sergeant,  Ac.  seu  Cacao , 
Ac.  a shrub,  native  of  Guinea — Carolines  insignis , scu 
foliis,  Ac.  seu  Rombax,  Ac.  seu  A ilaxorhitl,  Ac.  a shrub, 
native  of  America. — Carolinea  minor,  a shrub,  native  of 
Guiana. 

CAROLINES  (Fee.)  the  four  books  composed  by  the  order 
of  Charlemagne,  to  refute  the  Second  Council  of  Nice, 
respecting  the  worthip  of  images.  Du  Pin.  Rib/,  drs  Aut. 
Cedes,  xiii.  Sice. 

CAROLPNGIANS  ( Polil .)  a name  of  the  second  raoe  of 
kings  in  France,  of  which  Pepin  was  tire  founder. 

CAROLUriC  COLUMNS  (Arehit.)  columns  with  foliated 
shafts,  decorated  with  leaves  and  branches  winding  spirally 
around  them,  or  disposed  in  form  of  crowns  and  festoons. 

CAROLOSTA'DIANS  (Ere)  a hr  inch  of  the  Lutherans, 
who  denied  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist ; so  called 
from  their  founder  Caroiustadius. 

’CARO'LUS  (Com.)  a broad  piece  of  gold  struck  in  the 

j time  of  Charles  the  First,  made  then  for  twenty  shillings, 
but  since  current  at  twenty-three. 
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CATROMEL  (CAem.)  a name  given  by  the  French  to  thelj 
peculiar  smell  which  exhales  from  sugar  when  heated. 

CARO-MOE'LI  (Hot.)  the  Sidcroxylvn  of  Limucus. 

CAItOTI  {Hot.)  another  name  lor  the  Amomunt  verum. 

CAHO'PO  (Ich.)  a species  of  the  Gymnotu*. 

CAKO’KA  ( Med.)  Cynnia , or  Cymia,  the  name  of  a vessel 
that  resembles  a urinal. 

CA'ROS  (Med.)  from  **r*,  the  head;  because  this  is 
tiie  part  principally  affected  ; a slight  degree  of  apoplexy. 
Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  76 ; Plin.  I.  25,  c.  13  ; Gal.  Com.  in  Ilip - 
pocrat.  I.  5,  aphor.  5;  Art.  Tetrab.  2,  serm.  2,  c.  5; 
JEginet.  1.  3,  c.  9;  Act.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  4,  c.  2. 

Caros  [lint.)  unot tier  name  for  Conti. 

CAKO'SIS  (Med.)  the  surac  as  Caros. 

CAlUVTA  {Hot.)  the  Daucut  carola  of  Linnaeus. 

CAltOTEE'L  1 Com.)  a certain  quantity  which  varied  in 
weight  according  to  the  commodity ; the  caroteel  of  mace 1 
being  about  three  pounds;  that  of  nutmegs  from  six  to, 
seven  and  a half;  that  of  currants  from  five  to  nine  pounds 
weight. 

CAROTIDS  (Anal.)  tusfn&t,  carot  idee  arleritc,  carotid 
arteries  ; two  principal  arteries  which  convey  the  blood  to' 
the  head:  they  are  so  called  from  the  corns,  or 

sleepiness;  because  when  the  current  of  blood  through  these  j 
vessels  is  diminished,  a stupor  ensues.  Kphes.  de' 

AppeU.  Part.  Hum.  Corp.  L j,  c.  34 ; Gal.  dc  Usu.  Part. 

I.  16 ; Gorr.  Med.  Def. 

CAROU'M  (#o/.)  the  same  as  Cans,  or  Carum. 

CAROU'SAL  (Mil.)  in  French  carrousscl , a magnificent  en-| 
tertuinment  exhibited  by  princes  or  other  great  personages , 
on  some  public  occasion,  consisting  of  cavalcades  of  gen- 1 
tlemcn  richly  dressed  and  equipped,  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancient  cavaliers,  &c. 

CAROXYLUM  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentan-\ 
drift , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  two-leaved. — CoR.I 
one-petal  led  ; tube  none  ; border  segments  obtuse  ; nec- 
tary scales  five.— St  AM.  f laments  five;  anthers  very! 
small. — Fist,  germ  superior ; style  simple  ; stigmas  two. ! 
— Per.  none ; seed  one  depressed. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Caroxylon  salsola , seu 
Canna  botch,  a perennial,  native  of  Africa. 

CARP  (/c/i.)  a freshwater  fish,  the  Cyprinus  of  Linnams,* 
which  affords  a palatable  and  nourishing  food.  Carp! 
sometimes  migrate,  and  spawn  about  April  or  May.  They 
are  a valuable  fish  for  stocking  ponds,  being  very  quick  in; 
growth,  and  spawning  three  times  a year. 

CA'RP-STONE  (Min.)  a stone  of  a triangular  form,  found 
in  the  palate  of  a carp. 

CAfRPASU8  (Hat.)  so  named  **fk  ri  *<*(••  woHa-m i, 

because  it  induces  sleep  upon  the  person  who  cats  of  it ; : 
a highly  poisonous  herb,  resembling  myrrh,  which  is 
spoken  of  by  ancient  naturalists. 

CARPA'TA  (Hot.)  vide  Caiaputia  Minor. 

CARPA'THICUM  (Med.)  a name  for  fine  essential  oil  dis-1 
tilled  from  the  fresh  cones  of  the  trees  which  yield  the' 
common  turpentine. 

CARPAL  A (Ant.)  *upr*i*,  a kind  of  dance  anciently  ini 
use  among  the  Athenians  and  Magnesian*,  which  was  per-j 
formed  by  two  persons,  one  acting  the  husbandman,  the 
other  the  robber.  Athen.  1.  I,  c*  13. 

CARPEMEALS  (Com.)  a coarse  kind  of  cloth  made  in  the 
Northern  parts  of  England.  7 Jac.  I,  c.  16. 

CAKPENTAiUA  (Hot.)  the  Hctba  Judaica , a vulnerary 
plant. 

CARPENTA'UIUS  (An/.)  a maker  of  carpcnta;  a coach- 
maker  or  wheelwright.  Vcget.  1.  2,  c.  2. 

CA'RPENTER  of  a ship  (Mir.)  maitre  charpentier  d" un 
vaisseau,  an  officer  appointed  to  examine  and  keen  in  order 
the  frame  of  a ship,  with  her  roasts,  yards,  Ac. — Carpenter's 


mate , it)  French  aide  charpentfer , one  appointed  to  assist 
the  carpenter  in  his  duty. — Carpenter’s  crew,  in  French 
gens  du  charpentier,  a set  of  men  employed  under  the  car- 
penter  to  make  the  necessary  repairs. 

CARPENTERS,  Company  of,  (Her.)  was  in- 
corporated in  1476.  Their  arms  are  argent 
a chevcron  ingrailed  between  three  pairs  of 
compasses  pointing  towards  the  base,  and  a 
little  extended. 

Carpenter's  rule  (Content.)  a tool  generally 
used  in  taking  dimensions,  and  in  casting  up 
the  contents  of  timber,  and  of  artificers  work. — Carpenter s 
square , a square,  the  stock  and  plate  of  which  consists  of 
one  piece  of  iron  plate. 

Carpenter's  square  (Her.)  a charge  in  some  coats  of  arms. 

CARPENTRY,  one  of  the  art*  subservient  to  architecture, 
[vide  Hu  tiding) 

CARPE'NTUM  (Ant.)  \.  A kind  of  vehicle  which  is  either 
a chariot  for  public  conveyance,  or  a cart  for  agricultural 
uses.  Ovid  derives  the  name  from  Carmenta,  the  mother 
of  Evander. 

Ovid.  Fast.  I.  1,  v.  619. 
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List.  1.1,  c.  48 ; A pul.  Met.  I.  10,  11,  See. ; Pallad.  de  He 
Rust.  I.  10,  c.  1 ; Tacit.  Annal.  1, 12,  c.  42 ; Sueton.  in  Cal . 
c.  15 ; Flor.  1.3,  c.  2;  Ammian.  1.  31,  c.  2 ; Cassiodor./ 
Far.  1.  6,  c.  15 ; Isidor.  Orig.  I.  20,  c.  12 ; Schrtf'.  de  Re 
Vehic . 1.  2,  c.  17.  2.  A tribunal,  or  the  curulc  chair  of 
the  magistrates.  Vopisc.  in  Aurct.  c.  1 ; Cassiodor.  I.  6, 
c.  3,  Ac.;  Justin.  Novel.  70, 

Carpkktum  (Astral.)  the  throne  or  seat  of  a planet  when  set 
where  it  has  most  dignities. 

CARPERITA'RIA  (Hot.)  the  Erysimum  barbaria  of  Lin- 
ntcus. 

CARPE'SIUM  (Hof.)  a plant  resembling  cinna- 

mon in  its  shouts,  and  o more  powerful  antidote  than  the 
crocus.  Gal.de  Antidot.  I.  1. 

Cahpksium,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants, 
Class  19  Su agenesia.  Order  2 Pol>/gamia  supcrfiua. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common  imbricate ; leaflets  larger. 
— Cor.  compound  equal ; corolleit  hermaphrodites  in  the 
disk;  border  quinquefid. — Stam.  five;  anthers  cylindric. 
— Pi st.  germ  oblong;  style  simple;  stigma  bifid. — 
Per.  none ; calyx  unchanged  ; seeds  obovatc  ; receptacle 
naked. 

Species.  The  two  species  are  the—  Carpesium  cemuum,  scu 
Jloribus,  Sfc.  seu  Halsamita,  SfC.  seu  Aster , ftc.  seu  Chry- 
santhemum, Sfc.  Drooping  Carpesium,  a shrub,  native  of 
Italy. — Carpesium  abrotanoide seu  Jloribus , a perennial, 
native  of  Cnina. 

CA'RPET  (Cm.)  a covering  for  the  floor,  wrought  cither 
with  the  needle  or  a loom. 

Carpet,  to  shave  the  (Man.)  is  said  of  a horse  when  he 
gallops  close,  or  near  the  ground. 

CARPET-KNIGHTS  ( Polit .)  an  epithet  applied  to  persons 
of  peaceful  professions,  who  arc  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
knighthood. 

CA'RFIIOS  (Hot.)  the  herb  Ftcnugreek. 

CA'RPffUS  (AM)  a small  pustule.  Act.  Tetrab.  1 , semi.  1» 
CA'ltPlA  (Med.)  Lint. 

CAKPl'NUS  (Hot.)  u genus  of  plants,  Clrss  21  Monoecia, 
Orders  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  ament  common.— Cor.  none. — 
Sr  ah.  f laments  generally  ten;  anthers  didymous.— Pist. 
germs  two;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  none;  ament  very 
large ; seed  nut-ovate. 

Species.  The  species  are— Carpinus  Detulus,  seu  strain •* 
2 T 2 
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Jorum,  fee.  scu  squamit,  H[x.  scu  ra/von'i,  Ac-  sou  Adrya,  1 
A*.  seu  Fagits,  i Vr.  Horn  hoatn,  Hard  beam,  Horne  beech, 
Horn  beech,  Wyeh  Hascl,  a shrub,  a native  of  Europe. 
— Carpi)- us  America ijmt,  Mtt  xtrobilornm,  Sir.  *cu  fold*, 
%c  a shrub,  a native  of  Canada.-—  Carpinut  orientnli *, 
•eu  strobHorum,  Ac.  »eu  strobilis , Ac.  scu  dn;nentis,  f^c. ' 
a shrub,  a native  of  Carnioia. — Carphnts  Odryti,  Hop 
Horn  beam.  — Carpi  mu  virgininna,  Flowering  Horn 
beam. — Carpinut  dumrmit.  Dotlon.  Prmiind.;  Label. 
Adversar.;  Clus.  Bar.  Plant.  Hist,  ; Get.  Herb. ; Bnnh. 
Hist.  Plant. ; Park.  Theat.  Hot  an,  ; Btiii  Hist.  Plant . ; 
Tottmrf.  Instil. 

C A'RPIO  (IcJi.)  the  Carp. 

CARPl'SCULUS  (Ant.)  a kind  of  shoe  or  slipper.  Vopis* 
in  Ant  A.  c.  90. 

CARPOBA'LSAMUM  (Bat.)  from  fruit,  and  ,a«Ar*/*wt 
balsam,  the  fruit  of  the  Balsam  tree. 

CARPOWOLUS  {Hot.)  the  same  as  Lycoperdon. 

CARPO!*RATIAN8  (Ecc.)  a sect  of  heretics  named  after 
Carpocrates,  their  ring-leader.  A.  D.  ISO.  They  owned 
one  sole  principal  and  father  of  all  things,  and  that  the 
world  was  created  by  angels ; but  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  Iren.  1.  1,  c.  2f ; Clem.  Alcxand.  Strom.  I.  3; 
Tertull.  de  Prrtsc.  c.  48 ; Epipkan.  H teres.  47 ; Baron. 
A rvuil.  Ann.  ISO. 

CARPODETUS  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants  so  called  from 
fruit,  and  A*,  to  bind,  the  fruit  being  snrrounded 
by  a fillet:  Class  5 Pentandria , Order  1 Monogynia. 
Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  turbinate:  teeth  subu- 
late. — Co*,  petals  five. — Stam .filaments  five;  anthers 
roundish. — Pist.  germ  inferior;  style  filiform;  stigma 
flat-headed  — Pkh.  berry  dry  ; seeds  a few. 

Species.  'Hie  only  species  is  the  — Carpodetus  terrains. . a 
native  of  New  Zealand. 

CARPOLFTHI  (Min.)  fossils  or  stony  concretions  of  any 
kind  which  have  a resemblance  to  fruit,  from  nprit,  fruit, 
and  aJ<k,  a stone. 

CARPOLO'GIA  (Med.)  from  carpo,  to  pluck  or  pull  gently; 
a delirious  motion  of  the  hands,  usually  a fatal  symptom 
in  fevers. 

C A RPOPHY'LLUM  (Bot.)  n*fxtcpvx>m,  a kind  of  laurel. 

CA'RPOS  (/to/.)  umfTx> s a seed  or  fruit. 

CARP-STONE  (Min.)  vide  Carp. 

CAWPTOR  (Ant.)  or  Carpus,  a carver,  or  one  who  served 
out  the  meat  at  meals,  who  is  called  obtonii  magister  by 
Seneca.  Senec*  de  Pit.  beat.  c.  17;  Petron.  c.  36;  Juv 
sat.  9,  v.  1 10. 

CAW  PUS  (A  not.)  the  wrist. 

CARR  (Archreol.)  a kind  of  cart  with  wheels. 

CAW  RACK  (Mar.)  or  carrick r,  carrucha,  a ship  of  great 
burden,  so  called  from  the  Italian  carico , or  carco , a 
burden  or  charge.  Stat.  2 B.  2,  c.  4* 

CAURA'GO  (Ant.)  a barricade,  sconce,  or  cqmp,  made  by 
means  of  carls  and  waggons,  which  it  was  the  practice  for 
the  Gauls,  and  other  barbarous  nations,  to  put  in  the  way 
to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  Got.  de  Bell.  Gaft. 
1.  1,  c.2;  Pol  yam,  Strat.  1.  3,  c.  10;  Curt.  1.9,  c.  1; 
Veget.  1.  3,  c.  10. 

CARR  AW  A (Afin.)  a sort  of  white  marble,  resembling  the 
Parian  marble,  but  harder,  and  less  bright ; so  called  from 
the  town  of  Carrara  where  it  was  found. 

CAW  RAT  (Cow.)  ride  Carat. 

CARREA'U  (MU.)  I.  The  ground.  2.  A very  ancient  sort 
of  arrow. 

Carreau  (Mason.)  a square  piece  of  stone,  which  is  broader 
upon  the  superficies  of  a wall  than  it  is  within. — Carreau 
de  plancher,  clay  made  into  different  shapes  and  sizes  for  ! 
the  pavements  of  floors,  as  flat  tiles,  Ac.—  Carreau  de  Hol- 
lande,  Dutch  tile. 

CARRE  A'UX  (Mar.)  the  bends  or  wales  of  a ship. 


CARR  EFOUW  ( Mil.)  a cross- way. 

CAWREL  (Archeeol.)  a closet  or  apartment  for  privacy  and 
retirement. 

CAUKEL.VGE  (MU.)  French  for  all  works  made  of  clay, 
stone,  or  marble. 

CAR  RELEW  (A/ason.)  French  for  to  cover  over  or  pave 
i with  square  tiles. 

C ARRET  A ( Archeeol.)  a carriage,  cart,  or  wain  load,  as 
j enrrefa  feeni,  a load  of  hay. 

j CAW  III  AGE  (Husband.)  a channel  cut  for  the  conveyance 
of  water  to  overflow  ground. 

-j  Carriage  of  a gun  (MU.)  the  machine  upon  which  it  is 
mounted.  Carriages  arc  of  different  kinds,  namely — Block - 
j carriage,  a carriage  which  is  made  from  a solid  piece  of 
timber,  hollowed  out  so  as  to  receive  the  gun  into  the  cap- 
squares. — Garrison-carriage,  that  on  which  garrison  pieces 
are  mounted,  which  are  much  shorter  than  others. — 7Vn- 
veUing-carriage,  such  as  guns  are  mounted  on  for  sieges, 
Ac. — Field-carriage , a lighter  sort  of  carriage  than  the  pre- 
ceding. which  is  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  pieces  it  carries. 
— Gallopper-carriage,  w hich  serves  for  a I 4 -pounder.— 
Mountain-carriage , one  constructed  for  mountainous  coun- 
tries.— Devil-carriage,  a stouter  sort  of  carriage,  with  four 
wheels,  used  for  transporting  heavy  guns. — Plot farm-car- 
riage, one  having  a platform  to  carry  both  the  gun  and  its 
carriage.—  Truck-carriage,  which  serves  for  conveying  guns 
j and  other  things  on  a battery.— Pontuon-cnrriage,  one  con- 
structed with  four  wheels,  for  transporting  pontoons. 
Carriage  of  a wooden  stair  ( Carpeni .)  the  frame  of  timber- 
work  which  supports  the  steps. 

CAWRICK  (Mar.)  vide  Car-rack.— Carrick  bend,yidt  Bend. 

Carriek-Bits,  the  bits  which  support  the  windlass. 
CA'RRIER  (Falcon.)  a flight  or  tour  of  the  bird  120  yards; 

‘ if  it  mounts  higher  it  is  called  a double  career. 

| Carrier  (Or/i.)  one  of  the  different  varieties  of  pigeons  in- 

I eluded  under  the  Colombo  drmestica  of  Linnaeus,  so  called 
from  its  capacity  to  be  used  in  conveying  letters  or  intelli- 
gence to  distant  parts. 

CARR1EWE  (Mil!)  a large  spot,  intended  for  tournaments, 
j races,  and  other  exercises. — M Carriere  prendre,”  to  com- 
mence the  full  rpeed  at  which  cavalry  cnarge. 
CAWKIERS  (Com.)  all  persons  carrying  goods  far  hire, 
os  a master  and  owners  of  ships,  lightermen,  stage- coach- 
men, fire,  come  under  the  denomination  of  common  carriers. 
CAW  KILOS  (Mas.)  a short  simple  air,  adapted  to  the  per- 
formance of  small  bells,  or  clocks. 

CAWRION  crow  (Orn.)  the  Cornu  eo rone  of  Lmnsus,  so 
called  from  the  carcasses  on  which  it  feeds. 
CAKROBALlSTA  (An/.)  a carriage  for  the  balista , or  other 
warlike  engines. 

CARRON.VDE  (Afar.)  in  French  enmmarff,  a short  piece 
of  ordnance  invented  by  Mr.Gascoine,  and  originally  made 
at  Carron,  a river.  It  differs  from  ordnance  in  general,  hav- 
ing no  trunnions,  and  being  elevated  upon  a joint  and  boh. 
CAKROO'N  (Law)  a rent  paid  for  the  privilege  of  driving  a 
cart  or  cart  in  the  city  ol  London. 

CAW  ROT  (Dot.)  a well-known  fleshy  root  growing  in  kitdhcn 
gardens,  the  Daunts  of  Linnaeus. — Cundy  carrot,  th« 
Athamanta  xretensis  of  Linnaus,  a perennial. 
CAWROUSEL  (Arrhaal.)  ride  Carousal. 

CAWROW  (Poltt.)  a sort  of  itinerants  in  Ireland,  who  used 
to  wander  up  and  down  to  gentlemens*  houses,  living  only 
by  cards  and  dice ; who,  though  they  had  little  or  no- 
thing of  their  own,  would  nevertheless  play  for  much 
money. 

CARRU'CA  (Ant.)  a splendid  kind  of  carr  or  chariot, 
mounted  on  four  wheels,  which  were  made  of  brass,  of 
ivory,  of  silver,  and  even  of  gold. 

Mart.  1.  3,  ep.  62. 

Aurtu  fundi  pretio  corrvta  pardtmr. 
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Bceevol.  Leg.  de  aur.  ct  ttrg.j  PUn.  I.  33,  c.  2;  Lam- 
prid.  Alex.  Sew  c.  43;  Ammian.  I.  14,  c.  6;  Vopitc.  Attrel. 
c.  46;  Itidor.  Orig.  1.  20,  c.  12;  Schrff.  de  He  Vchic.  I.  2, 
c.  27. 

Carrcca  (Archteol)  the  former  name  for  a plough 

CA'RRUCAGE  (Law)  a duty  or  tax  imposed  on  every 
plough  ; also  the  ploughing  of  the  ground. 

CA'RRUCATE  (Archaal.)  ploughed  land;  or  as  much 
arable  land  as  can  be  tilled  in  one  year. 

TO  CARRY  array  (Mar.)  rm porter,  to  break;  as  “ That 
ahip  has  carried  away  her  fore-topmast i.  e.  lias  broken  j 
it  off.  *•  To  carry  a bone/*  is  said  of  a ship  that  makes 
the  water  foam  before  her. 

to  Carry  (Mil.)  to  obtain  possession  of  by  force,  as  44  To 
carry  the  outworks/* 

to  Carry  on,  to  prosecute,  or  continue,  as  u To  carry  on 
the  war." 

CARRYING  jwwrr  (CAem.)  that  power  by  which  alone  fluids 
acquire  hent. 

Carrying  (/Wron.)  a hawk’s  flying  away  with  the  quarry, 
which  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of  her  not  being  suffi- 
ciently broken  to  the  lure. 

Carryi kg  (Sport.)  is  said  of  a hare  who  runs  on  ground 
where  the  soil  sticks  to  her  feet. 

Carrying  (Man.)  is  applied  tn  a horse  cither  in  a good  or  a 
bad  sense.  A horse  is  said  to  cany  web  that  has  his 
neck  raised  or  arched,  and  14  to  carry  ill,"  or  **  to  carry 
low,"  when  his  neck  is  ill-shaped,  so  that  he  lowers  hfs 
head  too  much — Carrying  ana,  on  expression  applied  to 
a horse  that  tosses  his  head  above  Ms  ears,  and  docs  not 
carry  Handsomely,  ft  is  distinguished  from  boating  on  the 
hand,  because  in  the  first  case  he  only  tosses  his  head,  with- 
out shaking  the  bridle,  but  in  the  latter  case  lie  shakes,  and 
resists  the  bridle.  Carrying  in  the  wind  is  opposed  to  car- 
rying low. 

CART  (Meek.)  a vehicle  mounted  on  two  wheels,  and  drawn 
by  one  or  more  horses. 

Cart  (Mil.)  this  vehicle  is  much  used  in  the  military  service, 
and  ta  denominated  variously  according  to  its  use,  as  ball- 
cartridge-cart,  powder-cart , hand-cart , trench-cart,  tumbril  - 
cart,  Ac. ; the  latter  is  a cart  with  two  wheels,  and  square 
bodies,  with  a canvass  painted  top,  for  the  conveyance  of 
ammunition, 

CARTE  (MU.)  !.  A thrust  with  a sword  at  the  inside  of 

the  upper  part  of  the  body Lutv  carte,  a thrust  at  the 
inside  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body*  2.  A bill  of  fare, 
such  as  ts  given  at  a tavern. — Carte  tfattche,  a blank  paper 
sent  to  a person  to  fill  up  with  such  conditions  a*  he 
pleases. 

Carte  detaillie  (C un  payt  (Grog.)  the  correct  chart  or 
drawing  of  a country,  so  that  all  the  places  may  be  seen 
at  once. 

CARTEL  (MU)  I.  An  agreement  between  two  states  at 
war  for  the  mutual  exchange  of  prisoners.  2.  A challenge 
to  a duel. 

C artel  (Mar.)  in  French  cartel , bStiment  parlcmeniuire,  a 
ship  commissioned  in  time  of  war  to  exchange  the  prisoners 
of  any  two  hostile  powers,  or  to  carry  proposals,  Ac.  from 
one  to  another. 

CARTETXI  ( Archaol .)  vide  Carloutc. 

CARTE'SIAN  Philosophy  (Lit.)  or  Carte  nanism,  the  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  advanced  by  Des  Cartes,  which  is 
founded  on  two  great  principle*, — the  metaphysical  and 
physical.  The  metaphysical  is:  I think,  therefore  I am, 
or  I exist : the  physical  is,  that  nothing  exists  but  sub- 
stance. 

CA'RTHAMUS  ( Bot .)  Wild  or  Bastard  Saffron,  a genus  of 
plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia , Order  1 Polygamia  ARqualis. 
Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common  ovate;  scales  numerous. 

— CoR.  compound  uniform ; corollets  equal ; border  five- 
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parted. — Stam . filaments  five;  anthers  cylindric. — Fist. 
genu  very  short  ; style  filiform  ; stigma  simple. — Fkr. 
none;  calyx  converging;  seeds  solitary  ; reccjAacle  flat. 
S^yecirs.  The  species  ure  annuals,  perennials,  or  shrubs. 
Among  the  annuals  arc  the  following — Caribamits  tinc- 
torial, seu  Cnicus , Officinal  Bastard  Saffron,  a native  of 
Egy  pf. — Carikamus  foreseen*,  seu  Oriental  is,  SfC.  a na- 
tive of  Armenia. — CurthamNs  jjenicus , a native  of  Persia. 
— Carthamus  dentatus,  seu  Cnicus,  SfC.  a native  of  Melita. 

Carthamus  lanahtn,  seu  Atraciylis,  SfC.  Yellow  Distaff 
Thistle,  or  Woolly  Carthamus. — Carthamus  creticus,  seu 
Atractylis , <Sr.  *cu  Cnicus,  Sfc.  Cretan  Carthamus,  a na- 
tive of  Crete.  Among  the  perennials  arc  the  following 
— Carthamus  pectinatus,  a native  of  Bar  bar y .—Cartha- 
iw us  multijidus,  seu  cattle,  Sf-c.  seu  J'tdiis , SfC.  a native  of 
Algiers. — Carthamus  tingitauus , seu  Carduus,  $c.  Tan- 
gier Carthamus. — Carthamus  aentleus , seu  Cnicus , SfC. 
Blue  flowered  Carthamus,  or  Bustard  Saffron,  a native  of 
Spain.-—  Carthamus  Pin  mitts,  a native  of  Barbary.— 
Carthamus  mitissimus,  Src.  Cart  ham  aides,  seu  Can/un- 
cellus , <S<’.  Small  Carthamus,  a native  of  Paris.-—  Cartlta- 
mus  Carduncelius , Cnicus,  Carduttcellus , SfC.  seu  Kryn- 
gium , Sec.  Mountain  Carthamus,  Ac.  Among  the  shrubs 
ore  the  following— Carthamus  Arborescent,  seu  Cartha - 
moides,  Cnicus,  SfC.  a native  of  Spain. — Carthamus  tali- 
cifolius,  seu  caule,  6fC.  seu  Jruiicosus,  $c.  a native  of  Ma- 
deira.— Carthamus  corymbosus,  seu  Chameeleou,  Sfc.  seu 
Carduus , SfC.  Corymbed  Carthamus,  a native  of  Apulia. 
das.  Hist.  Plant,  rar.f  Dod.  Penpt.  / C.  Bank.  Pin.  ; 
Ger.  Herb.  ; Park.  Theai.  Bot.;  Rati  Hitt.  Plant. 

CARTHU'SI  ANS  (ficr.)  in  French  chatreux , an  order  of 
monks,  founded  by  Bruno,  a canon  of  Rheims,  A.D.  1060. 
St.  Bernard  ep.  11,  12 ; I Idiot  Hist,  des  Ord.  Mona  A.  tom. 
vii,  c.  .‘*3 ; Mir.  de  f Orig.  de  Ret.  1.  2,  c.  35 ; Saints  Mart  he 
Gall.  Christ. 

CARTHUSIAN  Powder  (Med.)  another  name  for  antimony, 
which  owed  its  introduction  to  the  Carthusians. 

CA'RTILAGE  ( Anat .)  from  caro,  flesh;  a car- 

tilage or  gristle ; a whitish  or  pearl-coloured  substance, 
which  is  harder  than  all  other  parts,  except  the  bones. 
Aristot.  Hist.  Jnint.  I.  1,  C.  1 ; R>*f.  Ephcs.  de  Apjrell.  hum. 
Corn.  1.  1,  c.  35 ; Oribas.  Med.  Coll.  J.  25,  c.  ). 

CARTILAGINOUS  (Bot.)  cartilagineus;  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf  and  arillus ; folium  cartilaginenm , a leaf,  having  its 
edge  strengthened  by  u tough  rim;  a rid  us  cartilagineus, 
an  aril  of  a firm  consistence,  and  thick. 

-Cartilaginous  (/dr.)  an  epithet  for  all  fish  whose  muscles 
are  supported  by  cartilages  instead  of  bones. 

CARTILAGO  erui/brmis  (Anat.)  (ikady,  the  tip  or 

extremity  of  the  sternum,  which  by  Hippocrates  is  called 
in  the  proper  sense.  GW.  de  Uui . Part.  1.  6. — 
Cartilage,  innominata.  upMstJ*,  the  second  cartilage 

of  the  larynx. — Cartilago  scvtifbrmis,  or  pdtalis , from  its 
resemblance  to  the  scutum , or  peita,  the  prominences  of 
which  arc  discernible  outwardly  in  the  throat.  Gal.  de 
Vsu.  Part.  1.  6,  7,  Ac.:  Gorr.  Dcf.  Med.;  Foes.  QScomom. 
Hippocrat.;  Casteil . Lex.  Med. 

CARTOON  (Paint.)  in  French  and  Spanish  carton,  paste- 
board ; a design  made  on  strung  paper,  to  be  afterwards 
calked  through,  and  transferred  on  tl»c  fresh  plaster  of  a 
wall.  The  most  distinguished  performances  of  this  kind 
are  the  cartoons  of  Raphael,  seven  of  which  are  now  pre- 
served in  the  palace  at  Hampton  Court.  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  Italian  cart  one  and  carta,  paper,  signifying 
several  folds  of  paper. 

CARTO*UCH  (AW.)  a case  of  wood,  bound  about  with 
marline,  about  three  inches  thick  at  bottom,  holding  about 
400  musket  balls,  besides  eight  or  ten  iron  bolls  of  about 
a oound  each,  to  be  fired  out  of  a howitaer,  for  the  defence 
of  a pass. 
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CARTOUCHE  (Mil.)  a charge  or  cartridge.— Cartouche 
infsmautr,  or  Cartouche  jaunc , a discharge  given  to  a sol- 
dier iti  the  French  army,  after  having  been  degraded, 
punished,  and  rendered  unworthy  to  carry  arms. 

Caktouciib  (Paint.)  a particular  mode  of  sketching  out 
with  a crow's  quill  and  Indian  ink. 

CARTOUCHES  (Archil.)  or  Cartoons,  Italian  cartocvin,  a 
kind  of  blocks  or  modillions  used  in  the  cornices  of  wains* 
cotted  apartments. 

Ca  it  touches  (Mil.)  in  the  artillery  services  are  made  of 
leather  to  sling  over  the  shoulder  of  the  gunner. — Car- 
touches are  also  military  passes  given  to  soldiers  going  on 
furlough. 

CARTOU'SE  (Arc-had.)  or  Carlouch,  Italian  cartoccio,  an 
ornament  representing  a scroll  of  paper. 

CA'KTRIDGE  (MM  ) a case  of  paper,  parchment,  or  flan- ; 
nel,  fitted  to  the  bore  of  the  piece,  and  filled  with  gun-  j 
powder,  to  expedite  the  discharge  of  the  piece.  Cartridges  j 
are  of  two  sorts,  namely — Ball-cartridges,  which  arc  used 
in  firing  balls. — Blank-cartridge a,  which  are  used  in  firing  : 
without  ball. — Cartridge-box,  a case  of  wood,  carried  by  o 
soldier,  which  contains  several  rounds  of  Ball  and  Blank 
Cartridges. 

CARTULA'RIES  ( A rchteol.)  from  charta , paper;  papers 
wherein  the  contracts,  sales,  exchanges,  Arc.  and  other 
acts  belonging  to  churches  and  monasteries  are  collected  ; 
and  preserved,  and  places  where  papers  und  records  arc 
kept. 

CARTWRIGHTS*  timber  (Com.)  that  which  is  used  by 
curtwrights  and  coach-makers. 

CARVA  (Hal.)  the  Just  sc  ia  of  Linnrcus. 

CA'llUAGE  (Ant.)  or  cartage,  two  marks  of  silver,  which 
wus  tuken  of  every  knight’s  fee,  by  Henry  III.,  towards 
the  marriage  of  his  sister  Isabella  to  the  emperor. 

CARU'CA  (/fn/.)  in  French  charrue , a plough;  from  the 
old  Gallic  carr,  which  is  the  present  Irish  word  for  any 
sort  of  wheeled  carriage : hence  churl  and  carlot,  ploughman 
and  rustic. 

CARIPCAGE  (/Inf.)  carucagium,  a tribute  imposed  on 
every  plough  for  the  public  service  ; and  as  hidage  was  & 
taxation  by  hides,  so  curucagc  was  by  carucates  of  land. 
Mon.  Ang.  tom.  i.  p.  294. 

CARET  AT  A bovum  (Arehecol.)  a team  of  oxen  for  plough- 
ing und  drawing  of  land. 

Carucata  terror  (Ant.)  caracal  c or  carue,  a plough  of  land ; 
which  was  formerly  declared  to  be  100  acres,  by  which 
the  subjects  have  sometimes  been  taxed.  Bract,  lib.  2,  c.  26. 

CARIJCATA'RIUS  (Ant.)  he  who  held  lands  in  carvage, 
or  plough-tenure.  Paroch.  Antiq.  p.  354. 

CARUE  (Archied.)  the  same  as  Carnage. 

CA'RVED-WOUK  (Afar.)  in  French  la  sculpture  (Pun  vais- 
seau,  the  ornaments  of  a ship  wrought  by  a carver. 

CA'RVEL  (Afar.)  a small  ship  or  fly  boat — Carvel-built,  an 
epithet  for  a ship  that  is  built  in  carvel  work. — C-arvd- 
•tvork,  in  French  manicre  ordinaire  de  border  les  vaisteaux, 
the  common  method  of  planking  vessels,  in  contradistinc- . 
tion  to  clincher  work. 

CAKVE-OF  land  (Ant.)  vide  Carucate. 

CA’RVEK  (Archarol.)  an  officer  of  the  table,  whose  business  ' 
it  was  to  cut  up  the  meat  and  distribute  it  among  the  | 
guests;  he  answered  to  the  carplor  of  the  Romans. 

Carver  (Com.)  a cutter  of  wood  into  various  forms  and 
devices,  a very  ingenious  art,  divided  into  several  branches, 
performed  by  the  chair-carver,  the  frame-carver,  the  house-  i 
carver,  and  the  ship-carver.  _ _ « 

CARl.T  (Hot.)  or  card,  the  Camm  card  of  Linnoms. 

CA'RUIFOLIA  (Hot  ) the  Srli/tttm  caruif.lsa  of  Linn/cus. 

CA’ftVlST  (Falcon.)  a hawk  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  ; I 
so  called  from  its  being  carried  on  the  list. 

CA'RL’M  (Hot.)  Caraway,  a plant,  the  seeds  of  which  arc 


remarkably  hot,  carminative,  and  stomachic.  Oribas. 
Synop.  1.  1,  c. Si  Paul.  JEgin,  1.  1,  c.  72. 

Carum,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  called 
Carui  by  Tourncfort,  Class  5 Pentandrin , Order  2 Dy- 
, gyuia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  umbel  universal;  long  rays  ten ; 
umbel  partial  crowded  — Cor.  universal  uniform ; petals 
five. — iStam.  f laments  five;  anthers  roundish. — Fist. 
germ  inferior;  styles  two;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  none; 
fruit  ovate-oblong ; seeds  two. 

Species.  The  species  are — Carum  carui,  seu  castle,  Ac. 
seu  Apium , Ac.  seu  Seseli,  Ac.  seu  Lsgutttcum,  Ac.  seu 
Carum  pratense , Ac.  Common  Caraway,  a biennial,  na- 
tive of  Europe. — Carum  simplex,  seu  eaule , Ac.  native 
of  Siberia.  Dod.  Hist.  Stirp. ; Lob.  Adver.;  Ger.Ilerb.; 
J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  C.  Bauh.  Pin. ; Park.  Theat . 
Botan. ; Haii  Hist.  Plant.;  Toumef  Instil,  de  Re  Herb.; 
j Boerhaav.  Ind. 

Carum  is  also  the  JEthtua  bunices  of  Linnaeus. 

: CARU'XCULA  (Anat.)  a diminutive  of  caro,  flesh  ; a ca- 
runcle, or  small  piece  of  flesh,  or  what  has  the  appearance 
of  flesh  : the  Uvula  is  sometimes  so  called. — Gal.  de  Comp . 
Med.  sec.  Loc.  1.  6,  c.  3 — Carvncnhc  cut  scuta  res,  the 
A ynspher. — Caruncula:  lachrymalet , the  same  as  Caruncula 
oculi. — Caruncula  mamiUares , the  extremities  in  the  tubes  of 
the  nipple. — Caruncuhr  mqrt  formes;  small  caruncles  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Vagina , formed,  or  rather  discovered,  by 
the  rupture  of  the  Hymen. — Caruncula-  oculi , loug  conoi- 
dol  glands,  red  externally,  situated  in  the  internal  canthi 
of  the  eyes,  before  the  union  of  the  eyelids. — CamncuUt 
papilla  res,  protuberances  in  the  kidneys  and  the  Urethra. 
CA'KUS  (Med.)  vide  Caros. 

CA’UVA  (Bat.)  a walnut,  or  any  nut  inclosed  in  a hard 
shell,  s'heoph.  1.  1,  c.  18;  Gal.  de  Alim.  Facult.  I.  2; 
A then.  Deivnosophist.  1.2,  c.  12;  Oribas.  Med.  Coll.  I.  15; 
Art.  Tetrad.  1,  serm.  1 ; Paul.  Alginct.  1.  7,  c.  3. 
CARYATES  (Archil.)  or  Caryatides,  a name  given  to  an 
order  of  pillars,  which  consist  of  female  figures,  with  their 
arms  cut  off,  and  clothed  in  a robe  down  to  their  feet. 
Vitruvius  says  they  represented  the  Caryatids:,  the  women 
of  Carya,  in  Asia,  who  were  carried  as  slaves  into  Greoce, 
because  their  town  had  favoured  the  Persians.  To  per- 
ctuate,  therefore,  the  memory  of  their  disgrace,  their 
gures  were  made  to  support  the  entablatures  of  buildings. 
1 itruv.  1. 1,  c.  1. 

CARYA'TIC  order  (Archil.)  an  order  wherein  the  entabla- 
ture is  supported  by  female  figures  instead  of  columns. 
CA'RYCHLS  (Med.)  ****£•<,  an  ingredient  in  one  of  My- 
repsus’s  antidotes,  c.  295. 

CAKYCl'A  (Med.)  or  Caryce,  **(»* ».*  a costly  sort 

of  food  prepared  by  the  Lydians,  according  to  Galen. 
Varinus  supposes  it  to  be  so  called  because  it  was  black 
like  boiled  walnuts.  Ant.de  Acstt  Morh,  I.  l,c.  2;  Gal. 
Exrges.  Vocab.  Jlippocrat. ; Erot.  Lex.  Htppocrai. 
CARYCOI'DEA  (Med.)  from  umpntn,  caryce , and 

»iA;,  resemblance;  an  epithet  for  any  thing  resembling 
, blood.  Gal.  Exeges.  Voc.  Hippoc. 

CARYE'DON  (Anat.)  the  ftime  as  A/philcdots. 

CARYETES  (Bo/.)  a name  for  the  femule  Tithymulus. 
Diosc.  1.  4,  c.  165. 

CA'RYL  (Med.)  a confect  made  of  the  flowers  of  the  Coral- 
lodendron. 

CAllYOTAR  (Bd  ) u genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Polyandries, 
Order  4 Telrags/uiu . 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  quinquepnrtitc ; divi- 
sions obtuse. — Con.  petals  five.— St  am.  f laments  nu- 
merous ; anthers  oblong.  — Ptsr.  germ  globose ; styles 
four;  stigmas  obtuse. — Psu.  drupe  fleshy  ; seeds  nuts 
four. 

Species.  The  species  arc  shrubs,  as  the — Caryoear  nuci- 
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ferum,  native  of  Berbiccs. — Caryocar  butyrosum,  seu 
* Pekea,  Ac.  seu  Rhizobolus,  seu  Castnnea,  Arc.  native  of 
Guiana. — Caryocar  tomentosum,  seu  Joins,  Sec.  seu  Pekea, 
&c.  native  of  Guiana. 

CARYOCEO  (Dot.)  a Portuguese  name  for  the  fruit  of  the 
Palm-tree.  Ray. 

CARYOCCySTINUM  (Med.)  from  **f«**,  caryophyllus,  and 
«**■*■• i,  coitus,  an  electuary;  so  called  from  its  ingre- 
dients. 

CA'RYON  (Bo/.)  ««iw,  a nut.  It  is  8lso  applied  to  all  such 
fruit  as  inclose  something  eatable  in  a hard  shell. — Caryon  j 
basilican , the  same  as  .luglans. — Caryon  Heracleoton,  a 
small  nut,  as  a hazle  nut  or  filbert,  from  Ileraclea,  in 
Pontus,  whence  it  was  brought  into  Greece.— Caryon 
Lepton,  from  A**vu«,  small,  the  same  as  the  preceding. 
CAKYOPMYLLJE'L'S  (Conchol.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class 
Vermes,  Order  Intestina,  having  a round  body,  and  a 
mouth  dilated  and  fringed. 

CARY'OPHYLLA'CEOL’S  (Bo/.)  Caryophyllaceu* , cari/o- 
phytleus,  Pink-like  ; an  epithet  for  a corolla,  having  petals 
at  the  base  much  elongated,  as  in  Dianthut  Caryophyllus. 
CARYOPII  YLLA'STER  (Bo/.)  the  Dodonea  of  Linmcus. 
CARYOPHYLLATA  (Bo/.)  a species  of  the  Anemone  of 
Linnaeus. 

CARYOPHYLL'ATUM  Alcohot  (Med.)  medicated  alcohol, 
that  cures  the  caries  according  to  Heister. 
CARYOPHY'LLEAS  (Bo/.)  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnaeus’ 
Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  including  such  as  have 
pink-like  flowers. 

CARYOPHYLLI  aromatici  (Rot.)  aromatic  cloves,  the 
fruit  of  the  Caryophyllus  aromatic  us. 

CA  RYOPHYLLIJM  (Bo/.)  or  caryophyllus,  **- 

pip, aa**,  Clove-Tree;  the  name  of  a tree  which  literally  ! 
signifies  the  leaf  of  a nut,  to  which  it  bears  no  resemblance  ! 
whatever.  It  is  called  by  the  Indians  Cala/u  t by  the  inha-  I 
bitants  of  the  Mollucca  islands  Cangue / and  by  the  Greeks 
Cinnamon.  Paulus  JEgineta  is  the  first  who  has  described  | 
this  spice  under  the  name  o \'  Caryophyllum.  Paul.  /Eginct. 
dr  Re  Med.  1.  7,  c.  3. 

Caryophyllum,  in  the  Linnean  system,  the  Sarracenia  Java 
et  purpurea. 

CARYOPHYLLODE'NDRON  (Bo/.)  the  same  as  the 

Ca  ryoph  >/ll  u *. 

CARYOPHY'LLUS  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  13  j 
Polyandria,  Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  of  the  fruit  superior.  , 
— Cor.  petals  four. — Sr  am.  filaments  numerous ; anthers  , 
simple. — Pi sT.  germ  inferior;  style  simple;  stigma  sim- 
ple.— Per.  oval ; seed  single. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  "the — Caryophylltu  aromati- 
cus , Clove-tree,  native  of  the  Moluccas,  Ac. 
CaRTOPUTLLUS  is  also  the  Aphylanlhes  Mompi/iensis. 
CA'IiYOPOS  (Dot.)  the  juice  of  a kind  of  nut  that  grows 
upon  a tree  resembling  cinnamon.  Plin.  I.  12,  c.  28. 

CAR  YOTA  (B'</.)  **p*.*r.<,  one  of  the  three  sorts  of  palms 
mentioned  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny.  The  fruit  was  as  big 
ax  a walnut,  and  wus  sent  gilt,  according  to  Martial,  as  a 
new  year's  gift. 

Mart.  xen.  24. 

A’lrta  porrigilur  Jam  enrifata  Kabwtis. 

Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  148;  Plin.  I.  If>,  c.  28. 

C A ryot  A,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class 
Cryptoeaniia,  Order  Palma. 

Generic  Characters.  Male  Flowers.  Cal.  spathe  universal 
compound;  spadix  ramose.  — Cor.  tripartite;  petals 
lanceolate,  concave.—  St  am.  filaments  very  numerous; 
anthers  linear.  Female  Flowers.  Cal.  coiumoo,  with 
the  males. — Cor.  tripartite;  petals  acuminate. — Pist. 
germ  roundish  ; style  acuminate ; stigma  simple. — Per. 
berry  roundish,  unilocular ; seeds  two  large,  roundish. 
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Species.  The  two  species  ore  the — Caryoia  ureas.  Palm , 
Indica , Scintnda.poria,  sen  Segnastcr major.-—  Caryotamitis 

CARYOTI  (Dot.)  W,  from  **fw,  a nut;  a name  for 
the  best  dales  growing  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  Gal.  de  At. 
Jac.  1.  2,  c.  2fi. 

CARY'PTIS  (Bo/.)  a kind  of  Spurge. 

CAS  (Com.)  Coxa,  Cayas,  Cache , Castes,  and  Casie  ; a small 
coin,  made  of  lead,  mixed  with  the  scum  of  copper.  It  is 
current  principally  at  Java,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring 
islands. 

Ca.x  Gangythreb  (Dot.)  another  name  for  the  Verbena. 

CA'SAMUM  (Bo/.)  the  same  a*  Arthanita. 

CASA'QLJE  (Mil.)  a kind  of  coat  that  does  not  fit  so  tight 
as  the  common  coat. 

CASA'VA  Gasaxa,  or  Gazana,  an  East  Indian  silver  coin, 

, and  one  of  the  roupics  current  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Great  Mogul. 

CASBE'QL’E  (Com.)  or  Knbesque,  a small  copper  coin,  cur- 
rent in  Persia  only  ; worth  about  six  deniers  Toumois. 

CA'SCABEI,  (Mil.)  the  pummel  or  hinderraost  round  knob 
at  the  breech  of  a great  gun. 

CASCADE  (Mil.)  literally  a Water-fall,  or  cataract;  in 
mining  it  signifies  the  several  ascents  or  descents  which 
are  made. 

CASCANS  (For/.)  in  French  Cat-cans , holes  in  the  form 
of  w ells,  serving  as  entrances  to  galleries,  or  giving  vent  to 
the  enemy's  mines. 

CASCA'RILLA  (Med.)  a diminutive  of  the  Spanish  word 
Cascara,  bark ; was  originally  employed  to  signify  Peruvian 
Bark  ; but  is  now  applied  to  the  hark  of  the  Croton  Las- 
carilla  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  a very  excellent  tonic. 

Cascarilla  (Dot.)  the  Croton  Cascarilla  of  Linnaeus, 
which  affords  a medicinal  bark  of  the  same  name. 

C A SCHOTT  (Dot.)  the  Anacardium  occidcntale  of  Linnaeus. 

CASCHU  (Min.)  the  same  as  Terra  Japonica. 

CASE  (Print.)  an  oblong  frame  of  wood,  divided  off  into 
small  partitions  or  compartments,  for  the  reception  of  the 
letter,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  the  upper  and  the 
lower-case : the  upper  contains  the  capitals,  and  the  lower 
case  the  small  letters,  [vide  Printing J 

Case  (A/crA.)  any  outside  covering  or  envelope,  which 
serves  to  enclose  a thing  entirely.  They  are  mostly  made 
of  wood,  slightly  put  together,  to  serve  a temporary  pur- 
pose, as  packing-cases. — Cate-knife,  a large  kitchen  knife. 
— Case- Hardening,  a method  of  making  the  surface  of  iron 
so  hard  as  to  resist  the  file.  This  is  mostly  effected  by  put- 
ting it  into  a case  of  loam,  mixed  with  dried  hoofs,  salt, 
vinegar,  &c . — Case  of  a door , the  wooden  frame,  in  which  a 
door  is  hung. — C ar  Days,  the  joists  framed  between  a pair 
of  girders,  in  naked  flooring.—  Case  of  a Stair , the  wall  by 
which  a stair-case  is  surrounded. 

Case,  action  on  the  (Law)  on  action ; so  called  because  the 
whole  cause  or  case,  as  much  as  is  in  the  declaration  (ex- 
cept time  and  place),  is  set  down  in  the  writ. 

Case  of  Glass  (Com.)  in  Normandy,  consists  of  120  feet. 

Case  (Grom.)  casus,  an  accident  of  nouns,  which  consists 
in  a variety  of  declension,  to  express  the  different  relations 
of  tilings.  In  Latin  there  are  six  cases,  the  Nominative, 
so  called  from  ttomino,  to  name,  because  wc  name  every 
thins  by  it.— Genitive,  because  we  thereby  express  the 
genaer,  kind,  or  description  of  things  to  wnich  any  thing 
belongs. — Dative,  from  do,  to  give,  because  it  exprestes 
the  giving  of  one  thing  to  another. — Accusative,  from 
accuso,  because  we  thereby  accuse,  or  call  upon  a person  or 
thing. — Vocative,  from  voco,  to  call,  because  we  address 
any  object  by  it. — Ablative,  from  ablatus,  taken  away, 
because  it  denotes  taking  away  from  a thing.  Cases  are 
moreover  divided  into  direct  and  oblique  ; of  the  former 
kind  is  the  nominative ; and,  under  the  latter,  are  included 
the  other  cases. 
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to  Case  a hare  (Cooh.)  to  skin  it,  and  take  out  the  bowel*. 

Cam-Shot  (Mil.)  or  Cnruf<r* shot,  in  French  charge  a i 
mitraiUe  ; a species  of  shell  containing  a number  of  small 
balls  enclosed  in  a round  tin  case,  so  prepared  as  to  be 
shot  out  of  great  guns. 

CAS  EA1'C  A (Bot!)  the  Samyda  of  Linnaeus. 

CASED  (Mason.)  an  epithet  for  a wall  which  i*  covered 
with  finer  materials  than  what  are  in  the  inside  ; thus,  brick 
walls  may  be  cased  with  stone,  or  a finer  kind  of  bricks. 

Cased  (Carpent.)  an  epithet  for  sash-frame*  hollowed  to 
receive  and  conceal  the  pulley-weights. 

CASEMATE  (Fori.)  a vault,  or  arch  of  mason-work,  in 
that  port  of  the  Hank  of  a bastion,  which  is  next  the  cur- 
tain, made  to  defend  the  ditch  and  the  lace  of  the  opposite 
bastion. — Casemates  nouvtUrs,  arched  batteries  constructed 
under  nil  the  openings  of  revetments  or  ramparts. 

CA'SEMENT  (Archil  ) in  Italian  casamcnto,  a part  of  a , 
window  that  opens  on  hinges  to  let  in  air.  Casement*  are 
either  single  or  double.  The  single  consist  of  only  one  i 
aperture ; the  double  of  two  apertures,  otherwise  called  j 
t fJding-casemenis,  or  French  todies. 

CASE'HNKU  une  troupe  (MU.)  to  put  a troop  into  bur- ! 
racks. 

CASE'liNES  (For/.)  1.  Large  building*  generally  erected 
between  the  houses  of  fortified  towns  ami  the  rampart  for 
the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  to  live  m.  2.  Barracks. 

CASES  or  Iteport $ (Law)  are  the  reports  of  such  cases  or 
cause*  as  have  been  already  determined  in  courts  of  kiw, 
which  are  carefully  preserved. 

CASE-SIIOT  (Mi/.)  vide  Case. 

CASEUS  (//wW.)  from  the  Arabic  emah,  milk  cheese  : ' 
the  cird  of  milk  separated  from  the  whey,  and  hardened 
by  a alow  frent ; mid  to  have  been  hist  discovered  by 
Arisiants,  a pupil  of  Chiron. 

CASH  (Com.)  the  stock  of  ready  money  which  a merchant, 
Ac.  lifts  at  his  disposal. — Cash -book,  the  book  in  which  an 
account  is  kept  of  the  disbursement*  and  receipt*  of) 
money. 

C A S H £ E'RING  (Mil)  or  cashiering,  from  the  French 
Casser , to  break ; a dishonourable  dismissal  of  an  office  r 
or  soldier.  In  extreme  caves  the  dismissal  is  attended  with 
circumstances  of  infamy. 

CASHE'W  (Ztaf.)  the  name  of  a treo,  called,  in  the  Linncan 
system,  the  Anacnrdinm  Occidental 'e.  The  fruit  of  this 
tree  is  a nut  called  the  Cashew- \nt,  the  expressed  juice 
of  which  is  made  into  a pleasant  wine,  and  the  spirit  dis- 
tilled from  it  is  stronger  than  rum  or  arrack. 

CASHI'ER  (Com.)  one  who  keeps  the  cash  or  the  money, 
which  it  is  his  business  to  receive  and  pay.-—  Cashiers  of 
the  hank  are  officers  who  sign  the  note*  that  are  issue d out, 
and  examine  and  mark  them  when  they  are  returned  for 
payment. 

CASIII.ITE  (Archreol.)  a mulct  or  fine. 

CA'SHOO  (Zhrf.)  the  gum  or  juice  of  the  East  Indian  tree, 
colled  the  Cashew  tree ; or  the  Anaeardium  of  Linnseus. 

CA'SHOW  (Min.)  the  same  as  Terra  Japoniea. 

C A'SI  A ( Bot.)  the  Sitraria  scabrri  of  Linnwus. 

CASIBOU  (Bot.)  Cyprus,  a species  of  exotic  privet. 

CASING  of  timber  work  (Mason.)  the  plastering  a boose 
over  with  mortar,  and  striking  it  while  wet  with  a corner 
of  a trowel  by  a ruler  to  make  it  resemble  the  joints  of 
frcc-*tone. 

CASINGS  (Husband.)  cow-dung  dried  for  fuel. 

CASK  (Com.)  a common  name  for  vessels  of  divers  kinds, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  liquor,  or  other  matter  it  con- 
tains. A cask  of  sugar  contains  from  eight  to  eleven 
hundred  weight ; a cask  of  almonds  about  three  hundred 
weight. 

Cask  (Mil.)  or  Casket,  in  French  Casque  \ the  ancient 
helmet  or  armour  for  the  head. 


CA’SKET  (Mar.)  small  strings  of  sinnet  that,  in  furling, 
make  fast  the  sails  to  the  yard. 

CASLEU  ( Chron .)  the  tenth  month  of  the  Jewish  year, 
answering  to  part  of  November  and  December. 

CASMIN.VKIS  (Bot.)  or  Casmunar , the  same  as  Cass  urn  - 
muniar. 

CASQUE  (Her.)  vide  Helmet. 

CA'SSA  (/fwrti.)  the  same  as  Thorax. 

CASSA'D  A (Bot.)  or  Cassava,  the  root  of  the  plant  called, 
in  the  Linncan  system,  Jatropha  Manihot , from  which 
Tapioca;  and  also  a sort  of  bread  is  made  in  India.  The 
juice  of  this  root,  in  it*  un fermented  state,  is  of  a highly 
deleterious  quality. 

C ASSA'LE  minus  (Med.)  from  Uie  Arabic  cassa , a breast ; 
a wound  in  the  breast. 

CA'SSAMUM  (Bot.)  the  fruit  of  the  Balsam-tree. 

CASSA  M UN  A'lR  (Bot.)  vide  Camsmrnniar. 

CASSA'TA  (L«:r)  or  cassalum,  called  by  the  Saxons  htbe, 
by  ; a house  with  land  sufficient  to  maintain 

one  family. 

CASSA'TUM  ( Med.)  on  epithet  for  weak,  spiritless,  and 
grumous  blood  in  the  veins,  hindering  the  passage  and  mo- 
tion of  good  blood.  Faroe.  Arch  id.  I.  7 ; Sect,  tic  Spec.  Dtaph. 

CASSA'VA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Catsada. 

CASSA WA'KE  (0ns.)  vide  Cassowary. 

CASSE  eau  de  (Chem.)  or  Eau  de  casse-luneiti,  snow  water 
distilled  from  the  flower*  of  the  Cyaaus. 

C ASSKK'OLK  (C<*4.)  a loaf  stuffed  with  a farce  of  pulkta, 
and  stewed. 

CASSETTE  (Mil.)  a casket;  also  a privy  puree. 

CASSI-ASCHBR  (Jfi/.)  the  provost- marshal  in  the  Turkish 
army. 

CA'SSlA  (Bot.)  arr.'«,  or  »*■*■.'«,  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  ancient*  among  tlie  aromatics,  but  is  not  described  with 
any  particularity.  The  ciwria  used  in  medicine  wo*  the 
•earoNTi*  <r*f/t,  cassia  fistula,  answering  to  our  cinnamon ; 
and  the  «*■**’•  M.i*m**  u#w  *****  the  purging  cassia. 

TheophrnsU  Hist.  Plant . 1. 9,  c.5  ; Diescor.  1. 9,  c.  5;  Piin. 
1.  12,  c.  19 ; Gal.  de  Antidot.  Sfc. ; Actuar.  de  Mcfh.  Med. 
).  5,  c.  2. 

Cassia,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Dccandria , Order  ] 
Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  pcntaphyllous. — Coh. 
petals  five. — St  AM.  ji laments  ten;  anthers  sterile. — Ptsr. 
germ  long;  style  very  short;  stigma  obtuse;  Pek. 
legume  oblong;  seeds  many. 

Species.  The  specie*  are  annuals,  shrubs,  or  perennials. 
Among  the  annual*  are  the  following: — Cassia  diphyUa, 
Two-leaved  Cassia,  native  of  India. — Cassia  nbsus. 
Senna , &c.  sou  Loto,  Four-leaved  Cassia,  native  of 
India. — Cassia  Tagrra,  seu  Tagcrn,  native  of  India. — 
Cassia  obtusifolia,  seu  Gallinania , Sic.  Round-leaved 
Cassia,  native  of  Cuba. — Cassia  scricea,  sensitive,  sea 
Paiuminoba,  native  of  Jamaica. — Cassia  calcata , native 
of  America. — Cassia  Senna,  the  Egyptian  Cassia  or 
Senna,  from  which  is  produced  the  Senna  used  in  medi- 
cine.— Cassia  procumbens,  seu  Chtemacrisla , native  of  the 
Indies.—  Cassia  fiexueta,  native  of  Brazil. — Cassia  mi- 
nima,  Ac.;  but  the — Cassia  dimidiate.  Fine-leaved  Cassia, 
is  a biennial.  Among  the  shrubs  nr  perennial*  are  the 
following:— Cassia  tora,  seu  Galegn,  Oval-leaved  Cassia, 
or  Wild  Senna. — Cassia  sennoidcs,  native  of  the  East 
Indie*. — Cassia  acuminata,  seu  Apoucouira , Ac.  native 
of  Guiana. — Cassia  corymbose , native  of  Bonaria. — 
Cassia  longisiliqua,  native  of  America. — Cassia  occidcn- 
talis , scu  Senna,  &c.  native  of  Jamaica. — Cassia  jplani- 
tiliqua,  native  of  America. — Cassia  Fistula,  seu  Conna, 
Alexandria  purging  Cassia,  Cassia-Stick  Tree,  or 
Pudding  Pipe  Tree,  native  of  Indio,  [vide  Cassia ] — 
Cassia  paiuta,  native  of  the  West  Indies. — Cassia  lineal  a , 
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k perennial,  native  of  Jamaica. — Cassia  arboreseens  icu 
Joliit,  Ac.  seu  IVellia  Tagern , a shrub,  native  of  the 
East  Indies. — Cassia  r a set  folia  seu  Jbliis , See.  a shrub, 
native  of  Madeira. — Cassia  biflora , Sec.  Two-flowered 
Cassia,  a shrub,  native  of  America. — Cassia  Chinensit , 
a shrub,  native  of  Pekin. — Cassia  multiglandulosa , a shrub, 
native  of  Tcneriffe. — Cassia  tumeutosa,  native  of  Ame- 
rica.— Cassia  liquestrina,  Sec.  seu  Fahamensis,  a shrub, 
native  of  Virginia* — Cassia Jfarida,  native  of  the  East  In- 
dies.— Cassia  stipul acta,  seu  Pseudo  Acacia.  Ac.  native  of 
Chili.— Cassia  alata,  Faba,  Ac.  seu  Hernetica,  Ac.  native 
of  America. — Cassia  Manlandica,  seu  Narilandica , Ac. 
a perennial  native  of  Virginia. — Cassia  fasti*' iota,  a 
shrub,  native  of  the  East  Indies. — Cassia  Jrondosa , a 
shrub,  native  of  the  West  Indies. — Cassia  tenuissima,  seu 
Senna t a shrub,  native  of  Havannah. — Cassia  virgata , a 
shrub,  native  of  Jamaica. — Cassia  soph  ora  ueuf.lus,  Ac. 
seu  Senna,  Ac.  seu  Cl  air  gar,  Ac.  seu  Galt  inaria,  &c.  seu 
Ponnnm  Tagern , native  of  India. — Cassia  mollis,  seu 
Fistula,  Ac.  a shrub,  native  of  South  America. — Cassia 
Javanica , a shrub,  native  of  the  East  Indies.  — Cassia 
grandis , seu  Arbor,  Ac.  a shrub,  native  of  Surinam.— 
Cassia  nigricans,  a shrub,  native  of  Arabia  Felix.— 
Cassia  potyphylla,  Ac.  a shrub,  native  of  Porto  Rico. 
Hod.  Pempt. ; Bauh.  Hist.  Plant. ; Prosp.  Alpin. 
JCsupt.  i liaii  Hist.  Plant. 

CASSIA-FLOWERS  (Med.)  an  officinal  name  for  the 
flowers  of  the  true  cinnamon,  the  Lauras  cinnamon  of  Lin- 
naeus. They  are aromatic, astringent, and  useful  indecoctions. 

CASSIA'NA  (Bat.)  the  same  as  Cassine. 

CASSI-A'SCHER  (Mil.)  the  provost-marshal  in  a Turkish 
army. 

CA'SSIBOU  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Coriandrum. 

CA'SSIDA  (/?uf.)  the  same  as  the  Scutellaria  of  Linnaeus. 

Cassida  (Ent.)  a genus  of  animals.  Class  Insecta , Order 
Col  ropier  a. 

Generic  Character.  Antenna  moniliform. — Thorax  and 
Shell  margined. — Head  concealed  under  the  shield. — 
Body  above  gibbous. 

Species.  The  species  are  principally  distinguished  by  their 
colour. 

CASSPDILL  (Archceol.)  a little  sack,  purse,  or  pocket. 
Mat.  tVrstm. 

CASSIDO'NA  (J3<rf.)  or  Strickadore , a plant  called  Cast- 
me-down,  or  Lavender. 

CASSIDO'NY  (Min.)  a mineral,  and  precious  stone,  with 
veins  of  various  colours,  of  which  vases  are  made. 

CASSFNE  ( Archaol .)  a farm  house  surrounded  by  a ditch, 
where  a number  of  soldiers  have  posted  themselves  to  make 
a stand  against  the  approaches  of  an  enemy. 

Cassijck  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  5 Pentandria, 
Order  3 Trigynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  quinquepartite. — Cor. 
quinqurpariile  ; divisions  subovate.  — Stam.  f laments 
five ; anthers  simple. — Pist.  germ  superior ; style  none ; 
stigmas  three. — Per,  berry  roundish  ; seeds  solitary. 
Spcctrs.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Cassine  capensis, 
Celadrus,  Phillyrea,  seu  Frulex , Ac.  Cane  Cassine,  or 
Phillyrea,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Cassine 
Col  poo  n,  seu  Evonymus , Ac.  native  of  tne  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. — Cassine  barbara,  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. — Cassine  Maurocenia , Ac.  Maurocenia , Ac. 
Frangula , Ac.  seu  Cerasus,  Ac.  native  of  Ethiopia. — 
Cassine  Peragua  seu  corymbose,  Ac. 

Cassixr  is  also  the  Ilex  cassine  of  Linnsus. 

C A SSIOBER RY-BUS H (But  ) the  Viburnum  cassionoidcs. 

CASSIOPEIA  (Aslron.)  one  of  the  forty-eight  old  con- 
stellations, near  Ccpheus,  not  far  from  the  north  pole.  The 
number  of  stars  in  this  constellation  are,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  thirteen ; to  Heveliui,  thirty-seven ; to  Tycho, 
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forty-six ; and  to  Flamstoad,  fifty-five.  According  to  th 
fables  of  the  Greeks,  Cassiopeia,  with  her  husband  Ccpheus, 
was  placed  among  the  constellations  to  witness  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  their  daughter  Andromeda. 

| Arat.  de  Apparent,  v.  653. 

II  A *«i  «i)n  rikT-i  »T».yiT*j  ii'JwAm* 

Athta  lUrranitf, 

Manil,  Astron.  Poet.  1.1,  v.  353. 

Crphexkpit 

In  p+nat  fr£N«ta  rm<u. 

Cassiopeia  was  also  called,  among  the  Greeks,  **lify*  or 
a throne,  because  she  is  represented  as  sitting  in  a 
chair.  Hipparch.  ad  Arat.g  Eratosth.  Character,  j ll y gin. 
Astron.  Poet. ; Ptol.  A l mag.  1.7,  C.  5;  Bayer.  Uranomet.g 
Ilicciol.  Almagest,  nov.  Sfc.  Cassiopeia  was  distinguished  in 
the  year  1572*  by  the  appearance  of  a new  star,  which 
exceeded  Jupiter  in  magnitude,  and  excited  very  great 
attention  among  astronomers;  but  it  diminished  by  de- 
grees, and,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  months,  entirely 
disappeared. 

CASSI'QUE  ( Pofit .)  or  Cacique,  a chief  governor,  or  sove- 
reign lord  of  a particular  district  or  country  in  some  parts 
of  America. 

CA'SSIS  (Mil.)  a casque  or  helmet. 

CASSITE'KIA  (Min.)  a sort  of  crystal  having  an  admixture 
of  tin. 

CASSlTEItON  (Min.)  tin,  or  white-lead.  Plin.  1.  34-,  c.  16. 

CA'SSITIIA  (/fol.)  the  Cuscata  Europrea  of  Linnaeus. 

CA'SSIUS,  Powder  of  (Chem.)  a beautiful  precipitate  formed 
by  immersing  tin  in  a solution  of  gold,  or  by  mixing  the 
mtro-muriates  of  each  metal.  It  gives  the  finest  ruby 
colour  to  gold. 

CA'SSOB  (CAm.)  the  same  as  Alcali. 

CA'SSOCK  (Ecc.)  in  French  cataytte,  in  Latin  casnla,  a 
diminutive  of  casa,  a covering  of  any  kind;  signified  origi- 
nally a cloak,  but  is  now  applied  to  the  vestment  worn  by 
clergymen  under  their  gowns. 

CASSOLF/TA  (Med.)  a kind  of  humid  suffumigation  de- 
scribed by  MnrcrUus  dr  Prats.  Rcmed.  Form. 

CASSONA'DE  (Cow.)  Cassonada,  or  Castonade,  cask  sugar, 
or  sugar  put  into  casks  or  chests  after  the  first  purification, 
but  which  has  not  been  refined. 

CASSOURA'RIUS  (Ora.)  or  Cossoway,  the  Struthio  Case 
suariut  of  Linnaeus;  an  exotic  bird  of  the  stork  kind, 
which  Dr,  Grew,  in  his  Comparative  Anatomy,  affirms  to 
be  without  a craw.  Like  the  stork  it  cannot  fly  far,  but 
it  can  run  with  great  swiftness. 

CASSOWA'KY  (Orn.)  vide  Cassouarius. 

CA'SSU  (Bot.)  the  some  as  Aeajaiba. 

CA'SSULA  (Ecc.)  the  cassock. 

CASSUMC'NIAR  (Bot.)  a root  which  comes  from  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  moderately  heating  and  astringent,  and  is  re- 
commended as  an  excellent  medicine  in  nervous  and  other 
disorders. 

CASSirrHA  (Bot.)  or  Cassuta,  the  Cuscuta  Europrea  of 
Linnscus. 

CASSU'VJUM  (Bot.)  the  Anacardium  accident  ale. 

CA'SSYTA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  9 Enneandria, 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  triphylTous;  leaflets 
semiovate. — Con.  petals  three  ; nectary  oolong. — Stam. 
jilamcntt  nine ; anthers  adjoined  to  the  filaments  below 
the  lip.— Pist.  germ  ovate;  style  thickish ; stigma  ob- 
tuse.— Per.  receptacle  growing  out  into  a depressed 
globular  drupe  ; seed  nut  globular. 

Species * The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Cassyta  Jiliformis , 
Volutella,  Cuscuta,  Ac.  seu  Acatsia-Valli,  native  of  India. 
— Cassyta  corniculata,  seu  Cassutha,  Ac.  native  of  the 
island  of  Celebes. 
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CAST  (A/eeA.)  a term  particularly  applied  to  figures,  or  | 
small  statues  of  bronze. — Cart , among  founders,  is  applied 
to  tubes  of  wax  fitted  in  different  parts  of  a mould  ot  the 
Mine  matter,  which  when  removed  leave  room  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  melted  metal. — ('art  also  signifies  a cylin- 
drical piece  of  brass  used  by  founders  in  sand  to  form  a 
canal,  or  conduit  in  their  moulds. — Catt,  among  plumbers, 
is  a little  brazen  funnel  at  the  end  of  a mould  for  casting 
pipes  without  soldering. 

Cast  ( Polit .)  or  caste,  a tribe  or  number  of  families  in  India, 
which  are  of  the  same  rank  or  profession;  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  Bramins,  the  first  and  most  noble  ; the 
Cagas,  or  princes,  who  derive  their  origin  from  divers  royal 
families:  die  Choutres,  who  comprehend  all  artificers;  and 
the  Parin , who  arc  the  lowest  and  most  contemptible  of  all,  j 
with  whom  it  is  disgraceful  to  have  any  dealings. 

Cast  {Falcon.)  a flight,  couple,  or  set  of  hawks  dismissed' 
from  the  fi»t. 

to  Cast  (A/ar.)  a term  used  in  several  sea  phrases,  as  **  Cast 
off  the  lead,”  the  act  of  once  heaving  the  lead  into  the  sea 
to  ascertain  what  depth  of  water  there  is.  “ To  cast  a 
point  in  traverse,”  to  prick  down  on  a chart  the  point  of 
the  compass  that  any  land  bears  from  you.  “ To  be  cast 
away,”  in  French  Jaire  naif  rage , the  stute  of  a ship  w hich 
is  lost  or  wrecked  on  a lec-shorc,  bank,  rock,  Arc.  " To  , 
cast  off,  or  to  cast  loose  the  guns,”  in  French  demarrer  \ 
Us  cannons,  to  untie  them. 

to  Cast  off  (Sport.)  Let  go  or  set  loose,  as  “ to  cast  off 
the  dogs  in  a chase.*' 

to  Cast  n hawk  to  the  perch  {Falcon.)  to  put  her  upon  it. 

CAST  IKON  (CArw.)  or  Pig-iron,  Iron  when  fir>t  extracted 
from  its  ores. — White  Cast  Iron  is  extremely  hard  and 
brittle,  as  if  composed  of  a congeries  of  small  crystals. — 
Grey  or  Mottled  Cast  Iron  is  softer  and  less  brittle  than 
the  last. — Black  Cast  Iron,  the  most  fusible  and  least  cohe- 
sive of  the  three. 

CASTA'NEA  {Bet.)  **e*nm,  %£?***,  *«?«•« ; in  the  singu- 
lar •Msmiet ; the  chesnut,  or  the  fruit  of  the  Chesnut-tree, 
called  by  Theophrastus  and  by  others  ***■»»» 

iv, nwnaii,  and  itp+rrm,  from  Castanea,  a town  of  Thes- 
saly. Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant . I.  2,  c.  18 ; Sicand.  in  Alex.  ; 
Dioscor . 1.  I,  c.  1+5;  Plin.  I.  15,  c.  23;  Gal.  de  Alim.  Foe. 
1.  2,  c.  38;  Athen.  1.2;  Orib.  Eupor.  1.1,  c.  19;  Act. 
Tetrab.  1,  term.  1 ; JF.gin.  1.  1,  c.  83. 

Castanea  is  the  Fagus  castanea  and  the  Jlsculus  hippocas- 
tanum  of  Linnteus. 


CASTELLATED  (Mil.)  in  French  entourS ; enclosed 
within  a building  of  stone,  Ac. 

CASTELLATIO  ( Arch  seal .)  the  building  a castle. 

C ASTELLO'R U M OPERATIC)  (I.axv)  castle-work;  or 
service  and  labour  done  by  inferior  tenants  for  the  building 
and  upholding  castles  of  defence. 

CASTE'RI  A (Ant.)  a house  wherein  oars  and  other  tackling 
of  ships  arc  laid  up. 

Plaut.  Asia.  act.  3,  seen.  1,  v.  16. 

Quin  Pit  u rtpntii  i rrmvm,  ml#  fgt > in  catlrria 
l-bi  fa  want,  omuU  jumHie  hum  cvhmTH  l*U'. 

Non.  I.  2,  c.  12S. 

CA'STIGATORY  (Late)  an  engine  of  correction,  on  which 
a woman,  who  is  indicted  for  being  a common  scold,  shall 
he  sentenced  to  be  placed.  3 Inst.  219. 

CASTILLA'NE  (Com.)  or  Caste/Inn.  1.  A gold  coin,  cur- 
rent in  Spain,  worth  fourteen  rials  and  sixteen  deniers,  or 
three  livres  and  ten  sols  French  money.  2.  A weight  used 
in  Spain  for  weighing  gold;  the  hundredth  part  of  a pound 
Spanish  weight. 

CAST1LLEIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didyna - 
mi  a.  Order  2 Angiospemua . 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  one-leaved;  upper  lip  bifid  ; 
lower  none.— Cor.  monopetalous ; upper  lip  very  long  ; 
lower  very  short. — St  am.  jSlaments  four;  anthers  twin. 


— Fist,  germ  superior;  style  filiform;  stigma  simple. — 
Per.  capsule  ovate;  seeds  numerous,  small. 

Species.  The  two  species  are  perennials,  as — CastilUia  in - 


CASTANETS  (Miss.)  in  French  castagnettes,  a sort  of  snap- 
pers which  dancers  of  sarabands  tie  about  their  fingers  to 
keep  time  with  when  they  dance. 

CASTE'LLA  (Ant.)  water-houses  in  the  fields  built  over 


conduit  heads.  Vitruw  I.  8,  c.  7 ; Frontin.  de  Aqueduct. 
c.  2. 

CASTELLA'IN  (Law)  castellanus  ; the  lord,  owner,  or  cap- 
tain of  a castle,  nnd  sometimes  the  constable  of  a fortified 
house.  Brad.  I.  5.  tract.  2,  c.  16 ; 3 Fd.  1,  c.  7. 

CASTE'LLAMENT  (Coot.)  a march-pane  castle,  or  the 
imitation  of  a castle  in  confectionery. 

CASTELL.VNO  (Com.)  a piece  ot  money  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  value  something  more  than  a ducat. 

CASTELLA'NY  (Archttol.)  in  French  chntellenie,  the  manor 
appertaining  to  a castle;  the  extent  of  its  land  and  juris- 
diction. 

CASTELLA'RIUM  ILmv)  or  Casteflarii,  the  precinct  or 
jurisdiction  of  a castle.  Mon.  Angl.  tom.  2,  p.  402. 

CASTELLA'RIUS  (Ant.)  one  who  had  charge  of  the  con- 
duits or  water-works,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  an 
epitaph:  D.  M.  CLEMENT!  CASARUM  N.  SF.RVV.  ! 
CASTELLARTO  AQILE  CLAUDIA  FECIT  CLAU-  I 
DIA  SABBATHIS  ET  SIBI  SULS.  Heines.  Inscript.  | 
class  9;  Spon.  Misccl.  Erud.  Antiq.  sect.  6,  p.  233,  &c. 


tegrifolia,  native  of  New  Granada.— CastilUia  Jissifolia , 
native  of  New  Granada. 

C A ST  I'LL  E (Mil.)  formerly  the  attack  of  a tower  or  castle; 
also  a species  of  military  amusement,  in  which  the  com- 
batants threw  snow-balls  at  one  another. 

CA'STING  (Mar.)  in  French  abalre , the  motion  of  falling 
off,  so  as  to  bring  the  direction  of  the  wind  on  one  side  of 
the  ship,  which  before  was  right  a head. 

Casting  (Metal/.)  the  operation  of  running  any  sort  of 
metal  into  a mould  prepared  for  that  purpose,  as  the  cast- 
ing of  letters,  bells,  Ac. 

Casting  is  also,  among  sculptors,  the  taking  of  casts  or  im- 
pressions of  figures  in  wax,  metal,  plaster,  and  the  like. 

Casting  of  drapery  (Paint.)  a free,  easy,  negligent  way  of 
clothing  any  figures. 

Casting  of  timber-work  (Car-pent.)  the  same  as  casing  of 
timber. — Carting  of  wood , the  same  as  warping,  when  the 
wood  shrinks  by  reason  of  moisture,  air,  drought,  &c. 

Casting  ( Falcon. ) any  thing  given  to  a hawk  to  purge  and 
cleanse  his  gorge. 

Castino  (Sat.)  a name  for  that  process  in  nature  by  which 
some  animals  throw  off  their  skins,  horns,  or  other  parts  of 
their  body  which  serve  either  for  ornament  or  use : thus 
snakes  are  said  to  cast  their  skins,  and  deer  their  horns, 
when  the  old  fall  off  to  make  room  for  the  new. 

CA'STLE  (Law)  or  Castrl,  Castellum , a fortress  in  a town  ; 
a principal  mansion  of  a nobleman. — CastU-ward,  castle - 
ward  urn  vet  wardum  castri : an  imposition  laid  upon  such 
persons  as  dwell  within  a certain  compass  of  any  castle, 
towards  the  maintenance  of  such  as  watch  and  ward  the 
castle.  Magna  Char  la,  c.  15.  20;  32  Hen.  8,  c.  48.— 

[ Castle  guard  rents  were  paid  by  persons  dwelling  within 
the  liberty  of  any  castle,  for  the  maintaining  of  watch  and 
ward  within  the  same.  Stat.  22  and  23  Car.  2,  c.  24. 

Castle  (Md.)  a close  head-niece,  so  called  from  its  pro- 
tecting the  head  as  a castle  does  a town. 

Castle,  fore  (JVfor.)  in  French  gail/ard  d'avant,  a short 
deck  placed  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  above  the  uppet* 
deck.  It  is  usually  terminated,  both  before  and  behind, 
by  a breastwork  in  vessels  of  war,  the  foremost  part  form- 
ing the  top  of  the  beak  head,  and  the  hinder  part  reaching 
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to  the  after  part  of  the  fore  chain*.— Prmv-castle,  the  rise 
or  elevation  of  the  prow  over  the  uppermost  deck  towards 
the  mizen. — .S/m?  castle , the  whole  elevation  that  ranges 
on  the  stern  over  the  last  deck,  where  the  officers  have 
their  cabins  and  place#  of  assembly. 

CASTLE-LE'OD  WATERS  (C’Arw?.)  a mineral  water  found 
at  Castle-Leod  in  Rnss-shirc. 

CA'STLES  {Her.)  emblems  of  grandeur  and 

. magnificence,  denoting  likewise  a sanctuary 
and  safety.  Cattles  are  commonly  repre- 
sented a#  treble  towered,  as  " The  field  is 
pules,  three  castles  triple  towered  within  a 
double  treasure,  counterflowry  ardent.*1 

CA'STLING  (A 'at.)  the  young  of  any  animal  brought  forth 
or  cast  before  its  time.  ’ 

CA'STOR  (Zoo/.)  Beaver,  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Mam- 

. mafia,  Order  (Hires. 

Generic  Character.  Fore-teeth  upper  truncate. — Grinders 
four  each  jaw. — Tail  long,  depressed. — Clavicles  per- 
fect. 

Species.  The  two  species  of  the  Castor , or  Beaver,  arc  the 
Castor  Fiber , or  Common  Beaver,  and  the  Castor  hnulo- 
brius , or  the  Chilese  Beaver. 

Castor  (. dstron .}  I.  One  of  the  twins  in  the  constellation 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Gemini,  [vide  Gemini ) 
2.  A bright  >tar  in  this  constellation,  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, whose  latitude  for  tire  year  1700  was,  according  to 
Hevelius,  10°  4-'  20"  N.  and  its  longitude  $ 16°!'  H*. 
Its  right  ascension  for  1812  was  1 10"  S8*  45";  declination 
32°  1 ?'  22*  N.  Annual  variation  in  right  ascension  57*83 ; 
in  declination  7*.I. 

Castor  and  Pollux  [Met.)  a fiery  meteor,  which  at  sea 
appears  sometimes  adhering  to  a part  of  a ship,  in  the 
form  of  a ball,  or  even  several  balls.  -When  one  is  seen 
alone  it  is  properly  called  Helena;  hut  two  ure  called 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  sometimes  Tyndarida?. 

Castor  (Med.)  vide  Castore urn. 

CA'STOR-OIL  (('hem.)  the  oil  extracted  from  the  seed  of 
the  flic  inns  communis  of  Linnaeus. 

CASTO'REA  (.Vo/.)  the  Beaver’s  testicles,  from  which 
castor  is  procured.  P/in.  1.  32,  c.  3. 

CASTO'REUM  (Med.)  or  Castor,  a medicine  made 

of  the  liquor  contained  in  little  bags  near  the  beaver’s 
groin,  good  for  convulsions;  nnd  used  to  fortify  the  head 
and  nervous  purts.  Ard.  de  Curat,  acut.  Morb.  I.  1,  c.  6; 
Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  I.  15;  Act.  Tetrab.  1,  semi.  1 ; Trail. 

I.  1,  c.  13. 

Castoreum  (Zoof.)  a Castor. 

C A'STR  A ( Ant.)  besides  the  common  signification  of  camp, 
also  signifies  quarters,  as  castra  hi/berna , winter  quarters. 

CASTR A M ET.V TION  (Mil.)  the  art  of  measuring  or 
tracing  out  the  form  of  a camp  on  the  ground,  [vide 
Militia) 

CASTR  A'NGULA  (Hot.)  the  herb  Brown-Wort  or  Water- 
Bet  onv. 

CASTRATION  ( Surg .)  the  cutting  or  removing  away  the 
testes  of  any  animal. 

Castration  of  a book  (Lit  ) the  cutting  out  a leaf  or  sheet  [ 
of  a honk,  so  as  to  render  it  imperfect. 

CASTR. VTUS  (/Jo/.)  from  enstro , to  castrate;  an  epithet 
signifying  the  filament  without  the  anther. 

CA'STKF.l.  { Falcon.)  or  Kattrel,  in  French  Ccsfrrel/e,  a 
kind  of  hawk,  in  shape  resembling  the  Lanner,  but  in  size  , 
the  Hobby. 

CASTRE'NSIS  (Ant.)  nn  epithet  for  several  things  belong- 
ing to  military  service,  as — Castrensis  corona,  a garland  I, 
given  to  him  w ho  first  enters  the  enemy's  camp. — Peculium  ' 
castrense,  goods  in  war.— Comes  castrensis,  nn  officer  in  the 
emperor’s  train  during  war.  Fest.  de  Iteb.  Sign  if.;  Tertull. 
de  Coron.  Mil . c.  12;  Ammian.  ).  21,  c.  9. 


Castrf.nsis  (KM.)  nn  epithet  for  some  contagious  cpide- 

j mic  diseases,  especially  fevers. 

j CASTRIA'NI  (Ant ) soldiers  that  kept  the  forts  on  the 
Roman  frontiers. 

CA'SUAL  EJECTOR  (Line)  a nrminal  defendant  in  cases 
of  ejectment,  who  continues  such  until  appearance  by  or 
for  the  tenant  in  possession. 

| CA’SIJALS  (Md)  or  Casualties,  a term  applied  to  men 
that  are  either  dead  since  they  were  eulisted,  have  been 
discharged,  or  have  deserted. 

CASUALTY  of  wards  (law)  the  mails  and  duties  due  to 
the  superiors  in  ward-holdings. 

Casuali y (Min.)  a term  among  tinners  for  n strong  matter 
separated  from  the  ore  by  washing. 

CASE  ARENA  (Ih4.)  a genu*  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecin, 
Order  1 Monandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common  ; ament  loosely  imbri- 
cate.— Coft.  scales  two-parted. — StAM.  filament  capil- 
lary ; anthers  twin. — Pl*T.  perm  minute;  stifle  filiform; 
stigmas  two. — Per.  strobile  of  bivalve  scales  gaping  per- 
pendicularly. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the—  Casunrina  equi- 
set  folia,  Hoi  Retail  Casunrina,  native  of  India.—  Casua- 
rina  nodiflora,  native  of  New  Caledonia. — Catuarina 
strict  a,  Upright  Cnsuarina,  native  of  New  Holland. — 
Ca marina  dm  fa,  seu  dioica , Nc.  native  of  New  Hol- 
land.— Casunrina  iorulosa.  seu  dioica.  Cork-harked  Ca#u- 
arina,  native  of  New  Holland. — Casuarina  Aj'ricana, 
native  of  Africa. 

CA'SU  CONSPMILI  (Law)  a writ  of  entry  granted  where 
a tenant  in  courtesy,  or  a tenant  for  life,  or  for  the  life  of 
another,  makes  over  land  in  fee  or  in  tail,  or  for  the  term 
of  another's  life.  F.  A’.  Ji.  206. — Casu  matrimonii  p ml  ch- 
eat i,  a writ  which  lies  against  a man  who  within  a reason- 
able time  refuses  to  marry  a woman  — Casu  proviso,  a writ 
of  entry  given  by  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  where  a 
tenant  tit  dower  aliens  in  fee  or  for  life,  and  it  lies  for  him 
in  reversion  against  the  alienee.  Stal.  Gloucest.  c.  7; 
F.  Ar.  B.  205. 

CASU'LE  (Err.)  vide  Cassock. 

CArSUS  (Med.)  from  cado,  to  fall  or  happen.  J.  The  same 
as  Symptoma.  2.  Any  thing  fortuitous  or  spontaneous. 
3.  A fall  frmn  an  eminence.  4.  According  to  Paracelsus, 
a present  distemper,  ns  also  an  entire  history  of  a do-ease. 

CASUS  OMISSuS  (Taw)  where  any  particular  thing  is 
omitted,  and  not  provided  for  by  the  statute. 

CAT  (Afar.)  in  French  chat.  1.  A ship  usually  employed  in 
the  coal  trade,  formed  after  the  Norw  egian  model.  2.  Cut , 
in  French  cajxtn.  n sort  of  strong  tackle,  used  to  draw  the 
anchor  perpendicularly  up  to  the  cat  head. — Cat -block,  in 
French  /x>if/ir  de  cnjton,  a block  with  nn  iron  strap  and 
large  hook  to  it,  which  serves  to  draw  the  anchor  up  to 
the  cat  head. — Cat-fall , in  French  garant  de  cotton,  the 
rope  that  forms  the  tackle  for  heaving  up  the  anchor  from 
the  water’s  edge  to  the  bow. — Cat-harpings,  in  French  tre- 
linkage  de*  hau/tant  sous  la  hune,  small  ropes  serving  to 
brace  in  the  shroud#  of  the  lower  masts  behind  their 
respective  yards. — Cat-heads , in  French  bouoirs,  two  strong 
beams  of  timber  projecting  almost  horizontally  over  the 
ship’s  hows  on  each  side  the  bowsprit.—  Cat-holes,  the 
holes  that  arc  directly  over  the  capstan,  which  are  em- 
ployed in  heaving  the  ship  astern  by  a cable,  or  a hnwae, 
called  stcrafast. — Cat-hook , the  strong  hook  fitted  to  the 
cat -block. — Cat-o*- nine -tails,  an  instrument  of  punishment 
used  both  in  the  army  and  navy,  so  called  because  it  con- 
sist* of  nine  cord*  knotted  at  intervals,  whence  the  ex- 
pression **  To  comb  the  cat,”  to  arrange  the  cords  so 
that  they  should  lie  uniform. — Thieves * cnt»chtinr-ta i/s , 
knotted  harder  than  the  rest,  used  only  in  coses  of  flugruut 
offence. 
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Cat  (Mil.)  callus , gattus,  or  cat-house,  a shed  used  for 
covering  soldier*  employed  in  filling  up  the  ditch,  mining 
the  walls,  A-c  ; so  called  because  soldiers  lay  in  wait  under 
it  as  a cat  for  its  prey. — Castellated  cat,  a cat  with  crenelle* 
or  loop-holes  whence  the  archers  could  discharge  their 
arrows. 

Cat  (Her.)  this  animal  is  home  in  coat  armour 
as  a symbol  of  liberty,  vigilance,  forecast,  and 
courage.  The  Mountain  or  Wild  Cat  is  always 
borne  gardant ; but  the  Common  Cat  is  always 
borne  passant,  os  in  the  annexed  example. 

“ lie  bcareth  argent  three  cats  passant  gar-  _ 
dant  in  pale  bar-ways.’* 

CAT-GUT  (Meek.)  vide  Catgut. 

CAT-MINT  (But.)  a plant  so  called  because  cats  like  to 
cat  it.  It  i*  the  S’eprla  of  Linnaeus  — Cat-Pear , a pear  in  j 
shape  like  a hen’s  egg. — Cat -Thyme,  a shrub,  the  stalks 
of  which  have  a grateful  but  very  powerful  scent.  It  is  , 
the  Teucrium  marum. 

CAT-SALT  (Min.)  a beautiful  granulated  kind  of  common 
salt,  formed  out  of  bittern  or  leach  brine. — Cat-Salve , vide 
Mica. — Cat's- Eye,  a sort  of  gem  found  in  Siberia,  having 
rings  like  the  onyx,  and  variable  colour*  like  the  opal. 

CATABA'LAM  (Bat.)  the  same  as  Ambalam. 

CATABA'PTIST  (Ecc.)  one  against,  or  averse  to,  baptism. 

CATABIBA'SIS  (Med.)  from  to  cause  to  de- 

scend ; an  exclusion  or  expulsion  of  the  humours  down- 
wards. 

CATABIBA'ZON  (Astron.)  **» i.  e.  descending; 
the  south  node,  or  dragon's  tail ; so  colled  because  it  goes 
down  exactly  against  the  dragon's  tail. 

CATABLE'MA  ( Med)  **rmfi>*f*a  /rom  to  place 

around  ; the  outermost  fillet  which  secures  the  rest  of  the 
bandage.  Ilipp.  Lib.  dt  Artie.  Sf  Gal.  Com. 

CATABOLE'NSES  (Ant.)  or  Catabulemes , a sort  of  pos- 
tillions in  the  time  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  emperors,  who 
acted  also  as  public  carriers,  and  sometimes  as  sutlers  to 
the  army.  Cassiod.  Far.  1. 3,’ep,  10. 

CATABCXLICI  S PI' R ITUS  ( Theol.)  evil  spiriu 

which  throw  down  the  persons  they  possess,  or  that  come 
at  certain  times  upon  appointment  and  bargain.  Tertull. 
de  Anim.  c.  28. 

CATABULE'NSES  (Ant  ) vide  Caiabolenses. 

CATAC ATH A'RTICS  (Med)  from  and 
medicines  which  purge  downwards. 

C AT  A C A\I'STIC  CURVE  (Catap.)  a curve  or  crooked 
line  found  by  joining  the 
points  of  concourse  of  seve- 
ral reflected  rays;  suppose 
an  infinite  number  of  rays 
A B,  A C,  A D,  Ac.  pro- 
ceeding from  the  radiating 
point  A,  and  reflected  at  any 
given  curve  13  D 11,  so  that 
the  angles  of  incidence 
should  be  equal  to  those  of 
reflection,  then  the  curve 
BEG,  to  which  the  re- 
flected rays  B I,  C E,  D F, 

Ac.  are  tangents  continually, 
as  in  the  points  I,  E,  F,  Ac.  is  called  the  catacaustic , or 
caustic  by  reflection  ; and  if  the  reflected  ray  I B be  pro- 
duced to  K.  so  that  A B = B K,  and  the  curve  K L be  the 
evolute  of  the  caustic  BEG,  beginning  at  the  point  K, 
then  the  portion  of  the  caustic  BE  = AC  - Ali  + CE 
— B I continually. 

CATACERA'MENUS  (Swrg.)  from  splintered 

or  broken  into  fragments  ; an  epithet  for  a fracture. 

CATACERA'STICOS  (Med.)  the  same  as 

Epicerasticcs. 


CATACHLO'OS  ( Med.)  from  wrii  and  x **<*«»,  to 

make  green,  a very  green  colour;  an  epithet  applied  to 
stools,  with  which  catachola,  very  bilious,  is  synonymous. 
Gal.  Exeg. 

CATACHRE'SIS  (Rket.)  abuse;  the  same  as 

Abu  sin. 

C ATACH R E'STIC AL  (Rket.)  abusive;  con- 

trary to  proper  use ; far  fetched  ; strained. 

CAT  Adi  R l'ST  O N (Med.)  from  to  anoint;  any 

medicine  applied  by  way  of  unction. 

CATACHY'SlS  ( Med.)  just^otk,  from  **tb% •*>,  to  pour 
upon ; an  affusion. 

CATACLA'MS  {Med.)  from  um*a$Jmm9  to  break 

or  distort ; breaking,  or  distortion  in  general ; but  particu- 
larly that  of  the  eye.  Gat.  Exeg.  Focal,  Ilippoc. 

CATACLE'JS  (Med.)  from  «ar*,  below,  and  uni, 

the  clavicle,  subclaviclc  g the  first  small  rib  of  the  thorax. 
Gal.  de  Ossib.  c.  1 4. 

CATACLl'DA  (Anat.)  another  name  for  the  rib  called  sub- 
clavian, 

CATACLI'NES  (Med)  tlve  same  as  Cliaicut . 

CAT  AC  L Y'SM  A ( Med. ) from  utuAv^,  to 

wash  ; the  same  as  Clyster. 

CATACLY'SMI  (Med.)  Embrocations. 

CATA'COMBS  (/!«/.)  1.  Grottoes,  or  subterraneous  places 
for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  2.  Divisions  in  a cellar  to  stow 
wine,  Ac.  in 

CATACONE'NSIS  (Mia?.)  from  kata**'**,  to  irrigate;  irri- 
tion  by  a plentiful  allusion  of  liquor  on  some  part  of  the 

CATACO'RES  [Med.)  from  to  super- 

saturate, i.  e.  full  or  abundant ; an  epithet  signifying  purely 
or  intcnnelv  bilious,  wheu  applied  to  stools.  Gal.  in  Hip • 
pocrat.  de  flat.  Fid.  in  Morb.  Acut. 

CAT  ACOUSTICS  (Mat.)  or  Cataphonics , the  science  of 
reflected  sounds ; or  that  part  of  acoustics  which  treats  of 
the  properties  of  echoes. 

Cat  acoustics  ( MU.)  are  teoutes,  or  small  galleries,  which 
communicate  with  a gallery  parallel  to  the  covert  way. 

CATA DIOPTRICAL  Telescope  (Opt.)  the  same  as  Reflect- 
ing Telescope. 

CATADRCXMU8  (Ant)  1.  The  stadium  or 

place  where  races  were  run.  Surf,  in  Ner.  c.  11.  2.  A 
sort  of  tight  rope  on  which  dancers  used  to  perform  their 
feats.  Suet,  in  Galba.  c.  6;  Dio.  I.  61  ; Bud.  in  Pandect. 

ft.  165.  3.  An  engine  like  a crane,  used  by  builder*  in 
ifting  up  and  letting  down  any  great  weights. 
CATADU'PA  (Nat.)  a sort  of  cataract  iu  the  Nile.  Cfo 
Som.  Scip . c.  5. 

CAT/EGI/A'SIS  (Med.)  from  u*Ttuy*%*f  to  repel;  a revul- 
sion or  rushing  buck  of  humours  or  wind  in  the  intestine*. 
CATASONE'NSIS  (Med. ) the  same  as  Catoconensis. 
CATAFA'LCO  (Archil  ) a decoration  on  a scafTold  of  tim- 
ber for  supporting  the  coffin  of  a deceased  hero,  during 
the  funeral  solemnity. 

CATAGE'MU  (Dot.)  another  name  for  Gambogia. 
CATAGLY'PHE  (Mech.)  ucrayAvft,  from  yAt**?*,  to  cut  in 
wood  or  metal ; an  excavation,  hole,  or  pit.  Ilipp.  de 
Art.  et  Morb. 

CATA'GMA  (Med.)  **r*yf*m,  from  ««t«,  and  to  break, 
a fracture  ; the  breaking  of  the  bones,  or  a separation  of 
the  coufinuity  of  the  flesh.  Ilippoc.  de  Art. ; Gal.  Com. 
CATAGMATICA  (Afarf.)  *mrayp.»Tnut,  from  mmrmy f*m,  a 
fracture  ; remedies  for  the  cure  of  fractures. 

CAT AGOG  E (Med)  **r«y*y.,  from  Msnsyv,  to  bringdown; 
the  seat  or  region  of  any  disease,  and  the  circumjacent 
part.  Hipp.  de  Epid.  1.  7- 

CATAGRAPH  (Paint.)  **T«yj«£v,  the  first  draught  of  a 
picture.  Plin.  1.  35,  c.  8. 

CATALEPTIC  verse  (Rhet.)  from  ms rsAvyw,  to  stop  or 
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cease  ; an  epithet  for  a Creek  or  Latin  verse  wanting  one 
syllable. 

CATALE'NTIA  (Med.)  a kind  of  Epilepsy,  according  to 
Paracelsus.  Paracel,  de  Morb.  Cailuc.  1.  1,  c.  1,  par.  1. 
CATALE'PSIS  (Med.)  utcAi^h,  from  to 

seize  or  interrupt ; Catalepsy,  a species  of  apoplexy  ; called 
by  Hippocrates  aphonia,  by  Antigenes  anandia,  by  Ctelius 
Aurehajius  oppressio  and  apprehensio . Hippocrat.  1.  2, 
aphor.  3;  GaL  de  Caus.  Puli.  1.4,  c.  16;  Ctrl.  Aurdian 
de  Acut.  Morb.  L 2,  c.  9;  Aet.  Tctrab.2,  terra.  2,  c.4; 
Gorr.  Def  Med. ; Foes.  (Econom . Ilippocrai. ; Castel. 
Lex.  Med . 

•CATA'LLA  (Law)  vide  CataU. 

CAT  ALLIS  captis  nomine  districtionis  (Law)  anciently  a 
writ  that  lay  where  a house  was  within  a borough,  for  rent 
going  out  of  the  sauio  ; and  which  warranted  the  taking  of 
doors,  windows,  &c.  by  way  of  distress  of  rent.  Vet.  Sat. 
Brev.  66. — Catallis  reddendis,  an  ancient  writ  which  lay 
where  goods,  being  delivered  to  any  man  to  keep  till  o cer- 
tain day,  are  not,  upon  demand,  delivered  at  the  day.  Peg. 
Grig.  1S9,  et  Vet.  Sat.  Brev.  6$. 

CATALOGUE  raitonne  (Lit.)  a catalogue  or  list  of  works, 
arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  sciences,  in  detrac- 
tion from  the  common  or  booksellers’  catalogue,  which  is 
formed  according  to  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the 
author*. 

Catalogue  of  the  start  ( Atiron .)  a list  of  the  fixed  stars, 
disposed  according  to  some  order,  in  their  several  constel- 
lations; with  the  longitudes,  latitudes,  and  right  ascen- 
sions, fee.  of  each. 

CAT  ALONG  AY  (Bot.)  the  plant  which  bears  the  Faba 
Sancti  Ignat ii. 

CATALOTICA  (Med.)  the  some  as  Cicatrizantia. 

CATA'Ll’A  (But.)  the  Bignonia  cntalpa  of  Linovus. 

CATALS  (Law)  Catalla;  Goods  and  Chattels. 

CATA'LYSIS  (Med.)  uTa>tri{,  from  to  dissolve 

or  destroy ; a paralysis,  or  such  resolution  as  happens  be- 
fore the  death  of  a patient;  also  that  dissolution  which 
constitutes  death. 

CATAMARA'N  (Afar.)  in  French  mdeaH  servant  de  bac , a 
sort  of  floating  raft,  originally  used  in  China,  and  among 
the  Portuguese,  as  a fishing  boat ; small  pieces  of  wood 
lashed  together,  one  of  which  servfs  as  a keel,  the  other 
two  as  sides.  It  is  now  used  at  Coromandel,  particularly  at 
Madras. 

CATAME'NIA  (Med.)  the  same  as  Menses. 

CATAMITE  (Ant.)  catamitus , from  atari*,  for,  and 
hire,  a boy  kept  tor  unnatural  practices. 

CATANA’NCE  (Bot.)  Candy-lion  Vfoot. 

CATANANCHE  (Bat.)  a plant,  mentioned  by 

Dioscorides,  which  was  said  to  be  of  an  inflammatory 
nature,  and  to  be  used  by  the  Thessalian  women  in  in- 
cantations. Dioscor.  I.  4,  c.  133. 

Catananche,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants, 
Class  19  Syngenesia,  Order  i Polygamia  Kqunlis . 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common  imbricate  ; leaflets  very 
many ; ttjuamule  concave.  — Cok.  compound  generally 
imbricate;  corollets  very  many;  proper  mono  petal  oue. 
— Stam.  fr laments  five  ; anthers  tubular. — Pist.  germ 
oblong  ; style  filiform  ; stigma  bifid. — Per.  none  ; calyx 
unchanged ; seeds  solitary ; t eceptade  chaffy. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as — Catananche  cce- 
rulea , seu  touamis,  SfC.  seu  Choudrilla , ffc.  native  of 
Barbary. — Catananche  exspit  osat  a perennial,  native  of 
Atlas.  But  the — Catananche  lutea,  seu  Chondriflat  SfC. 
aeu  Stoebe,  Sfc.  is  an  annual,  native  of  Crete.  C.  Bauh. 
Pin.  f Itaii  Hist.  Plant.;  Tournef.  Insist, 

CATA'NTIA  (A/rd.)  the  declivity  of  the  mem- 

bers, as  of  the  arms  and  legs.  Foe*.  (Lconom,  Hippocrat. 

CATANTLE'MA  (Med.)  from  «**«***••>,  to  draw 

or  pour  water  upon ; a kind  of  lotion  by  infusion  of  water. 


CAT 

CATANTLE'SIS  (A fed.)  *4rr  *»*■>.  wi<,  from  *MTm.rr\+M,  a 
lotion  with  hot  water  expressed  out  of  sponges,  for  hot 
running  ulcers  of  the  head.  Marc.  Empir.  c.  1. 

CATAPA'SMA  (A/rd.)  or  Catapastum,  from  bmtm rare*, 
to  sprinkle  upon  ; a terra  applied  to  any  dry  medicine,  re- 
duced to  powder,  which  was  fit  for  inspersion  on  the 
human  body.  Paul.  / Eg i net . 1.  7,  c.  13. 

CATAPA'SMUS  (Med.)  umtrpf,  a rubbing  of  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  shoulders  and  neck  downwards,  accord- 
ing to  Codius  Aurelianus. 

CA'l  APE'LTES  (Med.)  from  against,  and  ******  a 
shield  ; signifies  literally  a grenado  or  battery  ; and  is  ap- 
plied to  medicines  which  heal  the  wounds  and  bruises  made 
by  weans  of  the  grenado. 

CATAPHl'SMA  (Med.)  a thick  poultice  of  meal  and  herbs. 

j CATA  PHONICS  (AfoiA.)  vide  Cat  acoustics. 

CATA'PHORA  (A/rd.)  the  same  as  Comai 

CAT  A PH  RACT  (Archteal ) a horseman  in  complete  ar- 
mour. 

CATAPHRA'CTA  (Ant.)  a piece  of  heavy  defensive  ar- 
mour with  which  sometimes  only  the  breast,  sometimes 
the  whole  body,  and  the  horse  also,  were  covered.  Tacit. 
Hist.  I.  1,  c.  59;  Tcrtuil.  de  Pall,  c.4;  Julian,  orat.  1 : 
Veget.  1.  1,  c.  20. 

Catapiiilacta  (Med.)  **»*$f**T*,  the  same  as  Qua- 
driga. 

CATAPHUA'CTAE  (Ant.)  covered  ships,  [vide  Cotastroma] 

CATAPHRACTA'ltll  (Ant.)  horsemen  in  the  Roman  army 
armed  with  the  calaphracUc.  [vide  Cataphracta]  Lamprid. 
in  Sever. ; V opt sc.  in  Aurtlian,  SfC. 

CATAPHRACT1  (Ant.)  an  epithet  for  men 

armed  at  all  points  from  top  to  toe.  Li r.  1.  35,  c.  48 ; 

[ Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn . 1.  11,  v.  771 ; Propert.  1.  3,  eleg.  10; 

I Lamprid.  Afex.  Sev.  c.  56;  A aim.  1.  16,  c.  10. 

CATAPIIR.VCTICS  (A/*d.)  Breast  Swaddle;  a bandage 
or  ligature  for  the  breast. 

| CATAPHRA'GMENA  (Ant.)  vide  Catastroma. 

CATA PHRYGIANS  (Ecc)  heretics  of  the  second  century, 
and  followers  of  Montanus  ; so  called  from  their  leader 
who  came  from  Phrygia.  Euscb.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  4,  C.  27 ; 
Epiphan.  Harr.  47. 

CATAPLA'SMA  (A fed.)  mtritxXmrfsm,  from  tutrmw?dirrn,  to 
spread  like  a plaster;  a cataplasm  or  poultice  ; a soft  kind 
of  medicine  of  which  there  arc  different  sorts.  Gal.  ad 
Glaucon.  1.2;  Gorr.  Dr/!  A led. 

CATAPLE'XIS  (Med.)  from  to 

strike ; any  sudden  stupefaction  or  deprivation  in  any  of 
the  members  or  organs.  Hippoc.  de  Epid.  1. 5,  7,  &c. ; Gal. 
Exeg.  Vocab.  Htpp. ; Gorr . Def.  A led. ; Foes.  CEconom. 
Hippocrat. 

CATATOSIS  (A fed.)  r«r«nrK,  from  nmrmwattr  to  swalloiv 
down ; deglutition.  Hence  also 

CATAPOTIUM  (A/ad.)  a pill.  Hipp.  de  EpidA.  5,  Ac. 

CAT  ATP  A (Lo/.)  the  Terminalia  catappa  of  Linnaeus. 

CATAPSYX'IS  (Ated.)  »*ra}*fa,  from  n***^**,  to  re- 
frigerate; a coldness  without  shivering. 

I CATAPTO'SIS  (A/rd)  **t«xt*»*,  from  x*T*xl*r»tt  to  fall 
down.  1.  A falling  down,  the  symptom  of  apoplexy  and 
epilepsy.  2.  'Hie  spontaneous  fulling  down  of  a paralytic 
limb.  Gal.  de  lot.  Alorb.  Tempor.  c.  4;  Gorr.  Def. 
Med. 

CATAPU'LTA  (.4w/.)  +**  r'n  *»*»*,  i.  e.  from  the  pclta, 
Catapult ; a military  engine  much  used  by  the  ancients  for 
throwing  huge  stones  at  the  enemy,  [vklc  Militia] 

Plant.  Cure.  act.  5,  seen.  3,  v.  12, 

Te  nerve  teryuth',  itidem  ul  eatvpultx  setent. 

Diodor.  1. 14;  Vilruv . 1.  10,  c.  15 ; Plin.  1.7,  c.  50 : JFlian. 
Var.  Hist.  1. 6,  v.  IS ; Pint.  Apotk.s  Lyps.  Potiorcet.  I.  S, 
c.  e. 

CATAI’LTIA  (Bot.)  the  Ricinus  communis  of  Linn«e*. 
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CATARACT  (Grog.)  the  fall  of  water  down  a rocky  . 
precipice  in  the  bed  of  a river,  from  **»#f to  throw 
down. 

Cataract  (Med.)  from  to  mingle  together  or  ; 

put  out  of  order ; a disease  in  the  eye ; so  called  because  i 
the  sense  of  vision  is  confounded  if  not  destroyed.  It  wa*  : 
called  by  the  Greeks  and  «'*•*»*■<*,  yA«* and 

yA*u.tair4< ; and  was  defined  a flux  of  humour  about  the 
pupil*  which  concretes  and  either  wholly  intercepts  the 
sight,  or  renders  it  dim  and  obscure ; or  the  concretion  of  j 
nn  aqueous  humour,  which  is  more  or  less  an  impediment 
to  the  sight.  Hippocrat.  I.  13.  aph.  31  ; Gal.  Def.  Med.; 
Cel.  1.  (J,  c.  6;  Paul.  .T.ginet.  1.  6,  c.  21. 

Cataract  is  now  defined  to  be  an  direction  of  the  crystal- 
line humour,  or  its  capsule,  which  becomes  so  opakc, 
as  to  prevent  the  rays  of  light  from  passing  to  the  optic 
nerve.  When  the  opaque  lens  is  much  indurated  St  is 
termed  n hard  cataract ; when  the  substance  of  the  lens 
seems  to  he  converted  into  a whitish*  or  other  kind  of 
fluid,  lodged  in  the  capsule,  it  is  denominated  a milky 
or  'fluid  cataract  ; when  the  substance  is  of  a mean  con- 
sistence neither  hard  nor  soft,  hut  approaching  to  the 
consistence  of  curds,  it  is  named  a soft  or  caseous  cata- 
ract. The  cataract  is  moreover  divided  into  incipient 
and  confirmed  — Incipient  cataract  is  only  suffusion  of 
right  when  little  clouds,  like  mote*  or  flics,  seem  to 
hover  before  the  eyes  — C nfrmed  cataract,  is  when  the  lj 
apple  of  the  eye  is  either  wholly,  or  in  part  covered,  and  J 
overspread  with  a skin,  so  that  the  rays  of  light  cannot  I 
have  admittance  to  the  retina. 

Cataract  (Falcon.)  the  name  of  a disease  in  the  eyes  of  | 
hawks  similar  to  that  which  affects  the  human  eye. 

CATA'KIA  (Hot.)  Cat-mint;  the  Hysopus  lopanthus  of 
Linnaeus. 

CATA'JtlUf  (Med.)  vide  Catarrhut. 

CATARRH A'LIS  febris  amphemcrina  (Med.)  from  ca-  \ 
farrhus,  an  epithet  for  a fever  which  is  accompanied  with,  I 
or  proceeds  from,  a catarrh. 

CATARKHE'CTKTS  (Med*)  from  to 

break;  an  epithet  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  substances  ; 
of  a penetrating  and  dissolving  nature,  as  wine,  oxymel, 
Ac-  Hipp.dr  Hat.  Viet,  in  /I cut.  Mart. • 

CATARJIHE'UMA  (Med.)  the  lame  as  Calarrhus. 

CATARRHE'XIS  ( Med.)  £m.  from  »,  to  break  ; 
a violent  Bnd  copious  eruption  and  effusion,  Hipp.  dc  | 
F.pid.  1.  4,  Ac.  Catarrkcxii , in  Vogel’s  Nosology,  is  de- 
fined a discharge  of  pure  blood  from  the  intestines,  such  : 
as  takes  place  in  a dysentery. 

CATARRHCE'CUS  (Med.)  from  ft*,  to  flow; 

a word  applied  to  diseases  proceeding  from  distillation  of  j 
an  acrid  fluid.  Hippoc . 1.  5,  aphor.  24. 

CATAIIRHOTIA  (Med.)  wrcfion,  from  an  inclina- 
tion ; a propensity  or  inclination  downwards,  in  distinc- 
tion from  anarrhopia,  or  a tendency  upwards.  Hip- 
‘ jmc.  de  Ilumor. — Catarrhopia  Phymata,  tubercles  tending 
downwards,  or,  according  to  Galen,  those  that  have  their 
apex  on  a depending  part.  Gal.  Comm,  in  Hippocrat.  dc 
Lpid.  1.  6,  sect.  1,  aph.  12. 

CATARRHCyPOS  splen  (Med.)  the  spleen  verging  down-  , 
wards.  Gal.  in  Hippocrat.  Epid.  1.  6. 

CAT.VRRHUS  (Met/.)  from  wrr*  and  p",  to  flow  down; 
signifies,  according  to  Hippocrates  nnd  Galen,  a distilla- 
tion or  defluxion  from  the  bead  upon  the  mouth  and  As- 
pera  Arteria , and  through  them  upon  the  lungs.  Hip- 
pr.crat.  I.  7,  aph.  38;  Gal.  Comm.  23  in  Prognost.;  Cels. 

1.  2,  c.  1 ; Ctrl.  Aurelia n dc  tard  Pass.  I.  2,  c.  7 ; Act.  ' Pe- 
tr nh.  2,  serm.  3,  c.  3 ; Marcell,  de  Medic . c.  5 ; Gorr.  DeJ 
Med. ; Foes.  CEconom.  Hippocrat. 

Catarrhus%  Catarrh,  among  the  moderns,  is  defined  to  he 
a morbid  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
hose,  eyes,  throat,  mouth,  or  lungs.  It  is  of  two  kinds, 


namely,  catarrhut  a frigate * a common  cold  in  the  head ; 
and  calarrhus  cpidemicus,  or  the  contagious  catarrh, 
which  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Influenza.  It 
is  placed  by  Cullen  as  a genus  of  diseases,  under  the 
Class  Pyrexia , Order  Pro/iuvia.— Calarrhus  betinsu/a - 
nut,  m?u  Cynanehe  parot idtca%  the  Mumps. — Calarrhus 
suffheat  bus,  sett  Cynanehe  trachealis,  the  Croup. — Ca- 
tarrh ut  spinalis  medul/tt , seu  vesica,  the  Stranguary. 

CATASA'RCA  (Med.)  the  same  as  Anasarca. 

CATASCE'UE  (Ant.)  xsrarKiv-,  a training  of  the  athletee , 
or  wrestlers,  preparatory  to  their  entering  the  lists.  Gal. 
de  San.  ttiend.  J.  3,  c.  2. 

CATASCH ArSMOS  (Med.)  mmrmryjtcpii,  from  to 

scarify  nnd  open  a vein ; scarification.  Gorr.  Def.  Med.  ; 
Foes.  CEconom.  Hippocrat. 

CATA'SCOPUS  (Lee.)  an  arch-deacon. 

! CATASPSIS  (Med.)  **r«<ri* ns.  from  n#,  to  shake;  a dis- 
tention or  extension.  Gorr.  Def.  Med. ; Foes.  (Econom. 
I hippocrat. 

CATA'STA  (Ant.)  1.  A ca^c  or  stall,  in  which  slaves 
were  exposed  to  sale  in  the  Forum  at  Rome. 

Pert.  sat.  G,  ▼.  76. 

nt  sil  pnmtmtinr  a’trr 

CxppnJiWt  rigiiiJt  jwguet  pLtttisie  ealusli. 

P/in.  I 35,  c.  18;  Suet,  in  Gram  mat.  c.  13;  Schol.  in  Pert. 
2.  A strappado,  or  some  such  machine,  on  which  the 
martyrs  used  to  be  tortured.  Prudent.  Per'utepk.  1.  2, 
v.  397 ; Gest.  Mart.  S.  Marian,  et  Jacob. 

CATASTAXJMOS  (Med.)  or  Castala^mos,  tUkru 

from  to  distil ; a name  formerly  used  among  the 

Circcks  for  a distillation.  Cels.  1.  4,  c.  4. 

C A T A ST  ATT  ICC  M (Med.)  from  MUfiAAv, 

to  restrain ; an  epithet  signifying  styptic,  astringent,  re- 
pressing Art.  7 etrab.  J,  serm.  2*  c.  230. 

CATA'STASIS  (Med.)  *sr«f  ««*»(,  from  ukriw,  to  consti- 
tute ; the  constitution  of  the  air  or  seasons,  or  the  nature 
of  a disease,  according  to  Hippocrates.  Foes.  (Econom. 
Hippocrat. 

Catastasis  (Poet.)  the  third  part  of  the  ancient  drama, 
according  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  models.  The  cata- 
statis  supports,  carries  on,  and  heightens  the  intrigue  or 
action  set  forth  in  the  Epitasis,  till  it  be  ripe  for  the 
catastrophe. 

Catastasis  (flhel.)  the  narration  or  the  narrative  part  of  the 
orator’s  speech  in  which  he  unfolds  the  matter  in  question ; 
and  which  generally  forms  the  exordium.  Hermng.  trip 
p.  34;  Sopat • St  hoi.  ad  Hcrmog.  n.  19,  Aid.  tom.  »i. ; A pstn. 
Art.  Hhet.  p 692;  Syrian,  ad  Herman,  p.  247. 

CATASTE'M A ( Med.)  ursn.iM,  the  clothing  air,  motion, 
and  external  habit  of  the  body ; but  by  Galen,  in  his 
Exegesis,  it  is  explained  to  signify  a leaning  or  resting 
upon. 

CATA'STOLE  (Med.)  **r*f*>«,  is  explained  by  Hippo- 
crates to  signify  decent  dress.  Hippocrat.  de  Decent.  Hab. ; 
F/ res.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

CATASTltO’MA  (Ant.)  *uer*f, «■*!,*,  a name  for  the  hatches 
or  decks  of  n ship  on  which  the  men  stood  to  fight.  It  is 
sometimes  called  ** T*ey*7»* ; whence  the  ships  were 
culled  *»ic  or  covered  ships  of 

war,  in  distinction  from  the  iff «*r«,  or  the  uncovered 
ships.  Schol.  in  Phucyd.  1.  7*  c.  40 ; Gyrald.  de  Aov.  c.  16 ; 
Scneffl  dr  Mil.  Nav.  I.  2.  c.  7. 

CATASTROPHE  (Poet.)  kkt* sfsti,  the  third  and  last 
part  in  the  ancient  drama,  which  is  called  by  Aristotle  the 
ttoit*.  Aristot.  dc  Poet.  c.  12. 

CATATA'SIS  (A/m/.)  MfT«r*c-.<,  from  nnrartmm,  to  extend 
or  to  place.  According  to  Hippocrates,  J.  The  extension 
of  a fractured  or  dislocated  limb.  2.  The  actual  replacing 
it  in  a proper  situation. 

CATATONUM  (Archttol ) an  epithet  for  a chapter  ores- 
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pital  of  a pillar,  when  it  is  not  of  a height  proportionate  to 
its  breadth. 

CATATIU'PSIS  (A led.)  from  to  rub; 

the  attrition  or  friction  of  machines,  applied  by  Hip- 
pocrates to  the  organs  of  the  human  body. 

CATAUDESIS  (Mat. ) vociferation. 

CATA'XA  (A/rcA.)  **»«$*,  raw  silk,  or  silk  before  it  is  dyed; ; 
is  so  called  bv  Aetius  and  Actuariu*. 

CAT-CALL  (A/m.)  or  Cat -pipe,  a harsh  sort  of  pipe  that  J 
imitates  the  noise  of  a cut. 

CATCH  (Afar.)  a sort  of  swift  sailing  vessel,  less  than  a hoy,  j 
that  will  ride  on  any  sea  whatever. 

Catch  (Afar.)  a humourous  vocal  composition,  in  which  , 
the  singers  catch  up  each  others*  sentences,  and  give  to 
the  words  a dilferent  sense  from  that  of  the  original  read- 
ing.— Catch-club , a musical  society,  who  meet  together  for 
tiie  purpose  of  singing  catches  and  glees. 

CATCHES  (Mech.)  those  parts  of  a clock,  Ac.  which  hold 
by  hooking  and  catching  hold  of. 

CATCH -FLY  (Dot.)  the  Lychnis  visceria  of  Linnicus;  n 
plant,  having  grass-like  leaves,  and  a long  stalk,  terminated 
by  a cluster  of  purple  flowers.  A glutinous  liquor  exudes 
from  under  the  leaves  that  is  almost  as  clammy  as  birdlime, 
so  that  ants  and  other  insects  which  happen  to  light  upon 
these  places,  arc  fastened  to  the  stalk ; whence  this  plant 
has  the  name  of  Catch-Fly. 

CATCHLAND  (Lau)  grounds  of  which  it  is  not  known  to 
what  parish  they  belong. — Catch-pole,  a sheriff's  officer. 

CATCH-WORD  (Print.)  the  last  word  at  the  end  of  a 
page,  and  which  commences  the  next. 

CATE  (Min.)  a name  sometimes  given  to  the  Terra  Japon - 
nica  or  Catechu. 

CATECHE'SIS  (Med.)  from  to  instruct 

by  word  of  mouth ; a term  used  by  Hippocrates  to  signify 
instruction  or  directing  by  word  or  mouth ; whence  the 
terms  to  catechize  and  catechetical. 

CATECHIST  (Ecc.)  one  who,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christ- 
ianity, was  appointed  to  instruct  those  who  were  intended 
for  baptism  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  [vide 
Catechumen'] 

CATECHU*  (Dot.)  the  Areca  catechu  of  Limueus. 

Catkciiu  (Cheat.)  or  Terra  Japonica,  a substance  obtained, 
by  decoction  and  evaporation,  from  a species  of  Mimosa, 
which  abounds  in  India.  It  is  of  a redaish-brown  colour, 
uniform  in  texture,  brittle  and  friable,  and  without  smell. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  catechu  : one  from  Bombay,  which 
has  the  lightest  colour,  and  a specific  gravity  of  1*39 ; and 
one  from  Bengal  of  the  colour  of  chocolate,  and  the  specific 
gravity  1*28. — Extractive  of  catechu , the  catechu  washed 
repeatedly  in  powder  with  water  till  the  fluids  cease  to 
precipitate  gelatine. 

CATECHU'MEN  ( Ecc .)  one  newly  instructed 

and  prepared  to  receive  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  but  not 
baptized : a novitiate  in  Christianity.  S.  August.  Serin,  tie 
Tempor.  1 16,  Ac. ; Morin,  de  Poenitcnt. 

CATE'F.  (Dot.)  the  same  os  Acajaiba . 

CATEGORE'MATA  (Log.)  predicables,  or 

predicable  terms,  which  answer  to  appellatives  in  grammar. 
Porphyr.  Lagog. 

CATEGOREM  ATICA  vox  (Log.)  a categorcmatical  word, 
or  a word  which  may  be  predicated,  or  be  the  subject  of  a 
proposition  by  itself,  as  a roan,  a horse ; in  distinction 
from  the  Syncategorematica  vox,  or  part  of  the  subject, 
as  all,  every,  none. 

CATEGO'RICAL  (Log.)  an  epithet  signifying  affirmative 
or  positive,  as  a categorical  proposition,  or  a categorical 
syllogism,  where  all  the  propositions  are  affirmatives. 

CATEGORY  (Log.)  from  to  predicate ; 

a term  signifying  predicament,  rank,  or  class,  into  which 
Aristotle  divides  all  things  logically  considered,  making 
ten  of  these  in  number ; namely,  substance,  quantity, 


quality,  relation,  action,  passion,  where,  when,  situation, 
and  habit.  Arutot.  de  Categ. 

CATEI'A  (Ant.)  a barbed  dart,  or  spear  used  by  the  ancient 
Gauls. 

Virg.  £n.  1.  7,  v.  741. 


7Vut#itifU  rtfu  Stiiti  tmjvrrt  catei'a. 


Serv . in  I’irg. ; Isidor.  Orig.  1.  18,  c.  7 ; Lips.  Polionct. 
1.  4,  c.  4. 

CATEIA'DION  (Surg.)  from  ur«  and  ».V,  a 

blade  of  grass ; a very  long  instrument  which  was  intro- 
duced into  the  nostrils,  in  order  to  provoke  an  huMiiorrhage, 
in  the  cure  of  the  cephalalgia , or  head-nch.  Are t.  l)e 
curat.  Morb.  diutum.  I.  1,  c.  t£. 

C ATE'L/E- VEGON  (Dat.)  the  Aristolachia  of  I.innsus. 

CATELLO'RUM  olium  (Mat.)  from  catulus,  a whelp;  olive 
oil  in  which  young  whelps  have  been  boiled  until  their  flesh 
separates  from  trie  bones ; to  which  is  added  thyme, 
marjoram,  & c, 

CATL'LLUS  cinereus  (CArwi.)  a cupel  or  test,  so  called 
from  its  head  resembling  that  of  a dog  in  shape. 

CATE'NA  ( Anat .)  a muscle,  otherwise  called  tibialis  anticut. 

CATENARY  (Geowi.)  from  catena , a chain;  a curve  on  a 
crooked  line  formed  by  a rope  when  hanging,  between 
two  points  of  suspension.  Sup- 
pose a line  fixed  at  the  points 
A and  B,  then  its  weight  will 
bend  it  into  the  curve,  A C B, 
called  the  catenary,  and  if  D B 
to  A B,  B b parallel  to  C D,  the  points,  D and  //,  infinitely 
and  d c be  parallel  to  the  horizon,  C D perpendicular 
near  to  one  another,  and  a be  any  given  quantity,  the 
property  of  this  curve  will  be  as  follow;  namely,  be  : B b :: 


C ATE'NUL A (Dot.)  or  Elatur,  vide  Springer, 

CATER  (Gam.)  four  on  cards  or  dice. — Cater-point , the 
number  four. — Cater  foil,  vide  Quatrefoil. 

CATERER  (Polit.)  from  the  French  acheter,  to  buy;  a 
purveyor,  or  provider  of  victuals  aud  other  necessaries,  in 
the  king’s  household. 

CATE'RGI  (Polit.)  public  carriers  in  the  grand  seigniors 
dominions. 

CATERPI'LLAIl  (Ent.)  the  larva  produced  from  the  egg, 
and  an  insect  of  a moist  soft  substance  without  wings, 
slow  in  motion,  often  with  numerous  feet,  sometimes  with 
none,  and  very  voracious  of  its  food;  from  the  larva  it  passes 
by  a metamorphosis,  or  transformation,  into  the  pupa , chry- 
salis, or  nymph ; and,  lastly,  it  becomes  the  perfect  active 
insect  furnished  with  antenna. 

Caterpillar  (Dot.)  a kind  of  plant  resembling  cater- 
pillars, which  is  esteemed  for  its  seed  vessels. 

CATESB/E'A  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  4 Tetrandria , 
Order  1 Monogynia . 

Generic  Characters.  C a h.  perianth  superior. — Con.  mono- 
petalous  ; tube  straight;  border  broad. — Stam .f laments 
four;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ  roundish;  style  fili- 
form ; stigma  simple. — Pei*.  berry  oval ; seeds  many. 
Species.  The  twro  species  are  shrubs,  us  the — Catesb* cn 
sjnnosa,  seu  Frutex  spinosus,  Lily-Thorn,  native  of 
Providence  Island- — Catesbera  pan-fora,  seu  llhamnus , 
Ac.  native  of  Jamaica. 

CATE-VA'LA  (Dot ) Common  Alou,  or  the  Aloe  perfa- 
liata  of  Linmcus. 

CAT-FALL  (Afar.)  vide  Cat. 

CAT-FISH  (Ich  ) a sea  fish  in  the  West  Ir.dics,  so  colled 
from  its  round  head  and  large  glaring  eyes. 

CAT-CUT  (Mech.)  a name  given  to  the  small  strings  which 
are  used  by  different  artificers,  but  particularly  musical 
instrument  makers  for  violins,  Ac.  It  is  made  of  the  intes- 
tines of  sheep  or  lambs. 

CATHJUlESiS  (Med.)  from  **•**,  to  takeaway; 
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the  detraction  or  subtraction  of  a part  of  the  body  by  any  | 
evacuation  whatever. 

CATH.ERETICA  (Med.)  from  «*<p**> ; caustics  1 

or  remedies  which  consume  superfluous  flesh. 

CATHA'illANS  ( Ecc.)  or  Cathari , pure;  a title  1 

assumed  by  the  Novations,  who  pretended  to  a stricter  < 
church  discipline  than  other  Christians. 

CATHARISTS  ( Ecc .)  n sect  of  heretics,  who  were  a 
branch  of  the  Munichecs.  August,  /fores. 

CATHA'RMA  (Med,)  from  *»#»**,  to  purge;  the 

excrements  purged  off  from  any  part  of  the  body. 

CATHA'RMA'fA  (Ant.)  sacrifices  to  the  gods 

to  turn  uway  a pestilence  ; a victim,  or  one  devoted  to  be  ,• 
a victim  for  the  purpose  of  expiation.  Harpocration  ; 
Hesychins. 

CATH  A'RMOS  (Med.)  from  purgation  by 

medicines,  or  the  cure  of  a disorder  by  superstitious  cere- 
monies or  sacrifices. 

C.VTHAKOS  (Med.)  pure  or  unmixed,  as  applied  to  the 
excrements.  Foes.  ( Econom . Hippoerat. 

CAT-H  Alt  PINGS  IMnr.)  vide  Cat. 

CATHA'KSIS  (A/rrf.)  *«#«*«•**,  a purgation  of  the  excre- 
ments either  natural  or  artificial. 

CATH.VRTICA  (Med.)  n*i*fn*ar  from  *m4 cathartics; 
purgative,  or  purging  medicines,  which  are  distinguished,  | 
according  to  their  properties,  into  stimulating,  refrigerating,  f 
astringent,  emollient,  and  narcotic.  Cal.  Com.  3 in  Hip- 
pie. de  Tract. ; Gorr.  Def.Med.;  Foes.  (Econom.  Hippoerat.  ; 

CATHARTICUS  Sat  (Med.)  a name  for  the  Epsom  Salts. 
— Catharticus  Ilispankus  Sol,  a purging  salt  procured 
from  some  springs  near  Madrid, 

CAT-HEAD  (Min  ) a kind  of  fossil  containing  nodules 
with  leaves  called  catheads,  which  aeem  to  consist  of  iron- 
stone not  unlike  that  found  in  the  rocks  near  Whitehaven. 

Cat-head  (Mar.)  vide  Cat. 

CATHKAUTONPERAS  (CAmn.)  mmV  kvri.  r.W,  the 
month  in  the  beginning  of  which  the  winter  solstice  falls; 

R is  so  called  by  the  Macedonians.  Gat.  Com.  in  Hippoc. 
Kind  I.  1. 

CATHE'DRA  (Arcfueol.)  a term  introduced  to  denote  the 
pulpit,  or  the  professor’s  chair;  it  originally  signified  any 
chair. 

Oath kora  (Med.)  from  to  sit;  the  Anas. 

CATHEDRAL  (Ecc.)  the  church  of  the  bishop,  and  head 
of  the  diocese. 

CATHEDRAL-DUTY  (Mus)  a term  applied  to  the  duty 
or  service  performed  by  the  organist  of  a cathedral. 

CATHEDRALIT1I  {Ant.)  Scdan-mcn  that  carry  their 
mn^tcTs  in  chairs. 

CATH  EDR ATIC  medicines  (Med.)  from  **f*.'fi*,  to  destroy; 
medicines  which  consume  camositics  arising  in  wournls, 
as  proud  flesh,  &c. 

-CATll EDR AT1CUM  (Law)  cathedratic,  a sum  of  two 
shillings  paid  bv  the  inferior  clergy  to  the  bishop. 

CATHEMbRPNA  (Med. ) the  same  os  Quotidiana  Feiris. 

CATHEMERI'NOS  (Med  ) the  same  as  Amphrmetinos. 

CATHERE'TICS  (Med.)  the  same  as  Cathartica. 

CATHERINE  pear  (Bat.)  o well-known  species  of  pear. 

Catherine  wheel  (Her.)  a sort  of  wheel,  so  called  from 
St.  Catherine,  who  suffered  martyrdom  on  such  a wheel. 

It  has  been  occasionally  borne  in  coat  armour,  and  is  to 
be  found  in  the  arms  of  the  Turners’  Company. 

Catherine  wheel  (Archit.)  a large  circular  ornament  in  | 
the  upper  compartment  of  Gothic  windows,  filled  with  a 
rosette,  or  radiating  divisions. 

Catherine,  St.  Order  of  ( Her.)  an  order  instituted  by, 
Catherine,  wife  of  Peter  the  Great,  for  ladies  of  the  first  j 
quality  in  the  Russian  court.  The  emblems  of  this  order 
are  a red  cross  supported  by  a figure  of  St.  Catherine,  and 
the  motto  Pro  fide  ft  patria. 

GATHER  PLUGS  (Mar.)  the  same  as  Cat-harpings. 


CATHESTE’COS  (Med.)  uKVovi,  from  nfin^u,  to  esta- 
blish or  settle ; applied  by  Hippocrates,  in  his  Aphorisms, 
to  the  age  of  man,  and  the  season  of  the  year ; also  an 
epithet  for  a strict  and  regular  diet,  according  to  Plutarch 
in  his  Precepts  of  Health. 

CATHETER  (Med.)  from  to  introduce; 

an  oblong  hollow  crooked  instrument  or  tube  used  in  dis- 
orders incident  to  the  bladder,  called  by  Celsus  Fistula. 
Cels.  I.  27,  c.  6 ; Gal.  de  Mcth.  Med.  }.  5,  c.  5 ; Paul. 

AZginet . I.  6,  c.  59. 

CAT  HETERISMUS  (Med.)  ealheterism,  the  introduction 
of  the  catheter  into  the  bladder.  Paul.  JEginet.  1. 6,  c.  59. 

CATHETE'RUS  (Med.)  vide  Catheter. 

CATHETI  (AfaM.)  the  two  legs  of  a right  angled  triangle, 
including  the  right  angle. 

.CATHETUS  (Geo.)  a side,  also  a perpendicular; 

a line  of  a triangle  that  falls  perpendicularly,  the  bottom 
being  called  the  base,  the  other  leg  the  hypothenuse. 

Cathetus  of  incidence  ( Catop .)  a right  line  drawn  from  a 
point  of  the  object  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  line.— 
Cathetus  of  refection,  or  tf  the  eye,  a right  line  drawn  from 
the  eye  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  line. — Cathetus  of 
ohliquation,  a right  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  spe- 
culum in  the  point  of  incidence  or  reflection. 

Cathetus  (Archil.)  a line  supposed  directly  to  traverse  the 
middle  of  a cylindrical  body,  as  of  a baliustcr  or  pillar. 
Vilrsro.  1.  3,  c.  3. — Cathetus  of  an  Ionic  capital , a line 
falling  perpendicularly  and  passing  through  tnc  centre  of 
the  volute. 

CATHPDRYSIS  (Med.)  from  to  place 

together ; the  reducing  of  a thing  to  its  proper  place. 

CATH  I'M  I A (Min.)  in  the  Spagirical  language,  signifies, 
I.  A subterraneous  mineral  vein,  whence  gold  and  silver 
are  dug.  2.  Concretions  in  the  furnaces  of  gold  and  silver. 
3.  Gold.  4.  Spuma  Argenti.  $.  Soot  that  adheres  to  the 
walls  in  burning  of  brass. 

CATHMIA  (Min.)  l.The  cathimia  of  silver,  which 

is  of  the  colour  of  Litharge,  i.  e.  burnt  lead.  2.  The 
spuma  auri,  tens,  et  argenti.  There  is  also  the  Cathimia 
rerri. 

CATHODOS  (Med.)  iwc#*Ax,  from  uufu,  downwards;  signi- 
fies literally  descent,  and  is  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  the 
blood  which  forms  the  menses.  Foes.  (Econom.  Hippoerat. 

CATHOLCEUS  (iSnrrg.)  **#•*«*<,  from  »»t«  and  •**»»,  to 
draw  over ; an  oblong  fillet  which  came  over  the  whole 
bandage  of  the  head,  called  periscepastrum , which  it  held 
firm.  Gal.  de  Fate. 

CAT-HOLES  (Mar.)  vide  Cat. 

CATHOLIC  (Ecc.)  **#•>.»«•<,  an  epithet  signifying  universal, 
and  applied  spiritually  to  the  universal  church,  which 
Christ  has  promised  to  establish  on  earth.  The  Romish 
church  assumes  this  title  to  itself  ns  the  church  which 
is  to  be  universally  established  in  time.  Finch.  I.  4 ; 
August,  de  Vet . Helig.  c.  5,  6. — Catholic  faith,  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Christianity  which  are  universailyx 
admitted  by  all  bearing  the  name  of  Christians. 

Catholic  fre  (Chcm ) a little  furnace  used  for  all  opera- 
tions, except  such  as  are  done  by  a violent  fire. 

Catholic  King  (PoliL)  a title  belonging  to  the  King  of  Spain. 

CATHOLIC  I ( Polit .)  mIiAm*,  magistrates  with  consular 
dignity,  who  had  charge  of  the  revenue#  in  the  provinces 
under  Constantine  and  his  successors.  Fused.  1.  8,  c.  23  ; 
Cnjuc.  de  Jut.  Fisc.  I.  5. 

CATHOLICON  (Med.)  or  catholicus,  **#•*«*<*,  from  *«rr« 
and  •>•<,  the  whole;  a general  or  universal  medicine 
formerly  supposed  to  purge  off  all  bail  humours. 

CATHOLICS  (Ecc.)  tne  prelates  patriarchate  of  Antioch 
were  formerly  so  called  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

CATHOLICUS  (Med.)  the  same  as  Catholicon. 

CAT-HOOK  (Afar.)  vide  Cat. 

CA'THYGROa  (Med.)  *«#i iyfm,  from  ««  and  hjk,  humid. 
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excessively  humid ; an  epithet  applied  to  the  Uterus. 
Ilino.  sect.  6,  aph.  62. 

CATHYTNIA  (Med.)  from  £**•«,  sleep  ; a profound  sleep. 

CAT!  (Com.)  or  Cath,  1.  A Chinese  weight  equal  to  one 
pound  four  ounces.  It  is  the  only  weight  at  Japan,  and 
is  used  also  at  Batavia  and  other  ports  of  India.  2.  A 
small  weight  of  three  grains  used  by  the  Eastern  lapidaries 
for  weighing  emeralds. 

CATIANG  (Bet.)  the  Dolichos  catum*  of  Linmcus. 

CATIAS  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Ament. 

Cati  as  (h'urg.)  utriit*,  from  to  introduce ; an  in- 

cision knife  used  in  extracting  a dead  fictus  ; also  in  open- 
ing an  abscess  in  the  uterus.  Paul.  1.  6,  c.  74-. 

CATl'LLIA  (Com.)  a weight  of  nine  ounces. 

C ATI-M  A'UL'S  (Bot.)  the  Klcinhora  hospita  of  Linnaeus. 

CATI'MIA  (Min.)  the  same  os  Cadmia. 

C AT I'N UM- A LU'M EN  (Chem.)  Pot-ash. 

CATI'NUS  (Med.)  the  same  as  Cupella. — Cat  inns  Jktorius, 

I he  same  as  Crucihulum. 

CATI'SCHON  (Med.)  from  isrAj^  to  retain  ; one  who  is 
costive,  or  not  easily  purged.  Hippoc.  de  Epid.  1. 6, 
aph.  8. 

CATKIN  (Bot  | or  Catling,  the  same  as  Ament / so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a cat’s  tail,  [vide  Ament] 

CATLING  (Surg.)  a sort  of  dismembering  knife  used  in 
the  cutting  off  any  corrupted  member  or  part  of  the  body. 

Catling  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Catkin . 

CATLINGS  (Bot.)  the  down  or  moss  growing  about  wal- 
nut-trees resembling  the  hair  of  a cat. 

Catlings  (Mm.)  small  cat-gut  strings  for  musical  instru- 
ments. 

CATMA  (Mia.)  filings  of  gold. 

CAT-MINT  (Bot.)  vide  Cat. 

C.VT-PURG  A'RE  (Med.)  to  purge  downward. 

CATOBLE'CTA  (ZooL)  animals  furnished  with  civet. 

CATOBLE'PAS  (ZooL)  or  Catoblepon,  murm/Uawm,  a wild 
beast  found  in  Auhiopia,  which  is  fabled  to  kill  like  the 
basilisk,  by  its  look.  Plin.  I.  8,  c.  21. 

CATOCAThA'RTICA  (Med.)  from  urs,  downwards,  and 
to  purge:  medicines  which  operate  by  stool,  in 
distinction  from  aaocothartica,  which  purge  upwards,  i.  e. 
emetics. 

CATO'CHE  (Med.)  Catechus , the  same  as  Carta. 

CATOCHITES  (Min.)  from  *•«*#,  to  retain  ; a stone 
found  in  Corsica,  said  to  attract  and  retain  the  hand  when 
laid  upon  it.  Plin.  I.  37,  c.  10. 

CATOCHUS  (Med.)  from  ur^s,  to  retain;  a tetanus  or 
spasmodic  affection,  in  which  the  body  is  rigidly  held  in  an 
upright  posture. 

CATO'DON  (Zoo/.)  from  below,  and  *h*«,  a tooth ; 

the  Spermaceti-Whale,  so  called  because  it  hns  teeth  only 
in  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  the  Physeter  Catodon  of  Linturus. 

CATOECI'DIOS  (Med.)  an  epithet  signifying 

domestic,  familiar,  easy  to  be  made  or  procured;  but 
applied  by  Hippocrates  to  extensions  necessary  for  re- 
placing luxated  limbs.  Hipp.  de  Articul. ; Foes.  CEconon. 
Hippoc. 

CATUi'NA  DI  TR1LLI  (Mas.)  a chain  or  succession  of 
short  syllables. 

CATOMPSMOS  (Surg.)  •mt* from  **r«,  under,  and 
the  shoulder ; a method  of  reducing  a luxated  hume- 
rus. AEginet.  I.  6,  C.  114. 

CAT  O'-NINETAILS  (Afar.)  vide  Cat. 

CATO'PSIS  (Med.)  from  to  see  with  quickness, 

or  acuteness  j an  acute  and  quick  perception,  particularly 
that  acuteness  of  the  faculties  which  accompanies  the 
latter  stages  of  a consumption. 

Catopsis  (Opt.)  vide  Catoptrics. 

CATtyPTER  (Med.)  unrstry,  from  nark,  through,  and 
urrifum.,  to  see ; the  sam,a  as  Speculum . 
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CATO'PTIIICAL  CISTULA  (Catop.)  a machine  or  appa- 
ratus by  which  small  things  are  represented  as  large ; near 
ones,  extremely  wide;  with  other  plumomcna.  It  may 
be  made  in  a variety  of  different  ways  to  represent  different 
scenes. — Catoptric  dial,  exhibits  objects  by  reflected  rays. 

— Catoptric  telescope , a telescope  which  exhibits  objects  by 
reflection. 

CATOPTRICS,  a branch  of  the  science  of  optics,  which  * 
breaks  off  vision  by  reflection,  [vide  Optics) 

CATOTTROMANCY  (Ant.)  of  ■wr*r vp**,  a speculum,  nnd 
pmtrtiu,  divination  r a sort  of  divination  among  the  Greeks, 
by  looking  in  a mirror  which  was  let  down  by  a thread 
into  a fountain  before  the  temple  of  Ceres  in  Achaia.  If 
they  saw  a ghastly  figure  in  the  glass,  it  was  looked  upon 
as  a sure  sign  that  tne  sick  person  on  whose  account  th» 
ceremony  was  performed  would  not  recover ; but  if  the 
image  looked  fresh,  they  concluded  favourably.  Apul. 
Met. 

CATfyPTRON  (Catop.)  *«r»fT»»»,  a kind  of  optic  glass. 

CATOPYRITES  (Min.)  a kind  of  precious  stone  from 
Cappadocia.  Plin.  1.  37.  c.  10. 

CATURCHITES  (Med.)  a sort  of  wine  in  which 

orchis  has  been  infused.  Dioscor.  I.  5,  c.  4*1. 

CATORETICA  (Med.)  or  catoterelica,  the  same  as  Pur- 
antia. 

T-PEAR  (Bot.)  vide  Cat. 

CAT-PIPE  (Mum.)  the  same  as  Cat-call. 

CATRICLVNDA  (/Jot.)  the  Coix  lacryma  of  Linnaeus. 

CAT’S-ROPE  (Afar.)  a rope  for  hauling  up  the  anchor  to 
the  cat-head. 

CAT-SILVER  (Min.)  a kind  of  fossil  composed  of  plates, 
generally  plain  and  parallel,  flexible  and  elastic.  It  is  of 
three  sorts,  the  yellow  or  golden,  white  or  silvery,  and 
the  black. 

CATS  (A far.)  vide  Cat-heads. — Castellated  Cats , vide  Cat. 

CAT'S-EYE  (Min.)  a atone  of  a glistening  grey  with  & 
tinge  of  green,  yellow,  or  white.  It  is  the  Fcldspatum 
oue/us  enti  of  Linnaeus. 

CAT  S- l-oor  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Ale  hoof,  or  Ground  Ivy. 

— - Cot’s-hcad , a large  sort  of  apple. — I'at'i-tail.  1.  That 
which  grows  in  the  winter  on  nut-trees,  pine-trees,  Arc. 

2.  A kind  of  reed  bearing  a spike  like  the  tail  of  a cat. — 
Cat's- tail  grass,  a perennial,  tne  Phleum  of  Linnsus. 

CAT*S-PAW  (Afar.)  in  French  Jrakheur,  ou  petit  vent  sur 
I eau.  1.  A light  air  of  wind  perceived  at  a distance  in  a 
calm,  by  the  impression  made  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

2.  A name  for  a particular  turn  made  in  the  bight  of  a 
rope,  in  order  to  hook  a tackle  on  it. 

CATTA  of  Bantam  (Com.)  thin  plates  of  lead  on  a string, 

200  of  which  make  a sata,  value  3s.  4 d. 

CAT-TAIL  (/?o/.)  the  same  as  Catkin. 

CATTA'RIA  (Hot.)  the  same  as  Catarea. 

CATTE'E  (Com.)  a weight  in  Bantam,  equal  to  120(4  °*- 
avoirdupoise;  in  China,  to  16  tail,  about  20}  oz.  uvoirdu- 
poise;  in  Japan,  to  about21  oz.  avoirdupoise ; in  Siam,  to  26 
tail,  or  1|  oz.  Lisbon ; in  Sumatra,  to  29  oz.  avoirdupoise. 

CATTLE  (Com.)  from  chattel  and  capital , signifies  those 
quadrupeds  which  constitute  the  personal  property  of  a 
man,  and  serve  for  his  domestic  use.  They  are  distin- 
guished into  black  cattle,  as  horses, cows, &c.;  homed  cattle, 
as  oxen,  sheep,  Arc. ; draught  cattle,  as  horses,  oxen,  Ac. 

CAT-THYME  (Bot.)  the  Teucrium  marum  of  Linnaeus, 
[vide  Ca/] 

CATTU-G ASTU'RI  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Hibiscus . — 
Cattushiragam,  a shrub,  the  seeds  of  which  kill  worms. 

It  is  the  Conyza  of  Linnaeus. — Cattu-tirpali , the  Piper 

lonrum. 

CATTY  (Com.)  vide  Cati. 

CATU'LLI-POLA  (Bel.)  the  Pancratcum  xeylankum  of 
Linnaeus. 
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CATULOTICA  (Aferf.)  Mm>jfTUMf,  from  to  cica-  il 

irize ; medicines  that  cicatrize  wounds. 

CATULUS  {Hot.)  the  same  as  Julus. 

CATU'RUS  {Hot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Claw  22  Dioecia,  j 
Order  3 Triandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal*  none.— Cor.  monopetalous  ; 1 
divisions  ovale.— Stam.  filament  t three;  anthers  round- 
ish.— Pist.  germ  villose;  styles  three;  stigmas  acute. — 
Per.  capsule  roundish  ; seed  solitary. 

Species.  The  two  species  are  the — Caturus  spkijlorus,  scu 
Acalypha,  WaUa-Talu,  seu  Cauda,  £fc.  a shrub,  native 
of  the  East  Indies — C'aturus  saiudenx,  native  of  Cochin-  | 
China. 

Caturus  is  also  the  name  of  the  Doeismeria  of  Linrueus. 

CATUS  (Zool.)  the  Felis  cat  us  of  Linnaeus. 

CATU-TZIE'RU  [Bid.)  tlie  Limouia  of  Lmnaui 

CATZU'KUS  (drclueol.)  a hunting  horse.  j 

CAVA-VE'NA  (Atuit.)  i.  e.  hollow  vein;  the  largest  vein  | 
in  the  body,  descending  from  the  heart.  It  is  so  named 
from  its  large  cavity;  into  which,  as  into  a common  chan- 
nel, all  the  lesser  veins,  except  the  pulraonaris,  empty  j 
themselves.  j 

CAVAi'DIUM  {Arch it.)  or  cava  tedium,  the  hall  in  the 
midst  of  a house  ; or  the  quadrangle  in  a college  or  public 
building.  Fitruv.  I.  6,  c.  3. 

CAVA'LAM  {Bat.)  a Malabaric  plant,  tho  Sterculia  ba-  I 
lan  gas  of  Linnteus. 

CAVALCADE  {Mil-)  a pompous  procession  of  horses,  j 
carriages,  Ac* 

to  Cavalcade,  to  skirmish,  as  horsemen  when  they  march 
ami  fire  one  at  another  by  way  of  diversion. 

C A V A LC  A DO  U'R  [MU.)  a name  for  the  equerry  or  master 
of  the  horse  at  the  court  of  France. 

CAVALl'Ett  ( Mil.)  a horseman  so  called,  from  mJwXA*, 
and  caballus,  a horse. 

Cavalier  {Man.)  one  expert  in  all  the  arts  of  horseman- 

Cavalier  (For.)  a work  raised  within  the  body  of  a place 
ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  other  works.  But  a French  i 
Cavalier,  lavalier  de  tranche,  in  the  attacks,  is  an  eleva- 
tion which  the  besiegers  make,  by  means  ol  earth,  to  enfi- 
lade the  covert-way. 

CAVALl'ERS  (Fold.)  a name  for  the  royalists  in  the  time 
of  Charles  1.  in  distinction  from  the  rebels,  contemptuously 
denominated  Round-heads. 

CAVA'LLO  (Com.)  a small  brass  coin  in  Italy,  worth  only 
the  24th  part  of  n penny. 

CA'VALRY  (Mil.)  a body  of  horse. 

CAVA'N  (But.)  tho  same  as  Cajon. 

Cavav  (Cam.)  a measure,  containing  fifty  .Spanish  pounds, 
used  in  some  of  the  Phillipiue  islands,  especially  for  mca- 

C®S  (Zool.)  an  epithet  for  cockles,  or  shell-fish 
that  breed  in  holes. 

CAVATPNA  (A/us.)  a short  air  without  a second  part. 

CAVA'TION  (Archil.)  digging  away  the  earth  for  the 
foundation  of  a building. 

C A V ATO'RES  (/!«'•)  sculptors  of  gems. 

CAVA'ZION  (Archii.)  vide  Cassation. 

CAUCA'LIS  (Bot.)  Bastard  Parsley,  a plant,  so 

called  from  the  shape  of  its  Hower,  which  resembles  ***«'•*,  j 
a cup ; is  eaten  as  a vegetable,  and,  according  to  Dios-  j 
corides,  provokes  urine.  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  I.  7,  , 
c.  7 ; Diascor.  1.  2,  c.  169 ; Plin.  L 21,  c.  15. 

Caucalis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plums,  Class  5 
Pentandria , Order  2 Digyuia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  umbel  universal  unequal ; umbel 
partial  unequal ; involucre  universal  undivided  ; involucre 
partial  often  five;  perianth  proper  five  toothed.— Con.  j 
universal  radiate  ; florets  of  the  disc  abortive  ; proper , 


one  of  the  disc,  male,  small ; petals  unequal. — Stam.  in 
all  the  Hower*;  filaments  five;  anthers  small. — Pist. 
germ , of  the  ray,  oblong;  styles  two;  stigmas  two.— 
Per  .fruit  ovate  oblong;  seeds  two. 

Specie*.  The  species  ore  all  annuals  except  the  last. — 
Caucalis  gr ant! flora,  scu  Eehinnphora , Hfc.  (iroat- dow- 
ered Bustard  Parsley,  native  of  Europe. — Caucalis  riau- 
coides , seu  Conium,  SfC.  seu  Echinophora,  Sfc.  Carrot- 
leaved  Bastard  Parsley,  native  of  Germany. — Caucalu 
lati folia,  Tortlylum,  Caucalis  arvemis,  Lanpula,  SfC. 
Broad- leaved  1 las  tar d Parsley,  native  of  Germany. — - 
Caucalis  Mauritanica,  Bar  bury  Bastard  Parsley,  native 
of  Mauritania. — Caucnlis  pumila , tSfc.  Daucu*,  Lappula , 
SfC.  seu  Daucalus , «!y c.  native  of  Europe — Caucalis  A/ri - 
oana,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Caucalis  lep- 
tophy/la , seu  luippula,  Fine-leaved  Bastard  Parsley, 
native  of  Germany. — Caucalu  platycarpos,  lappula,  «$r c. 
seu  Ec/nnophora , native  of  Gaul. — ('aucalis  arvensis , $c. 
Corn  Busturd  Parsley,  native  of  Germany. — Caucalis 
antbriscHs , seu  Tordyfium , d'c.  Hedge  Bastard  Parsley, 
native  of  Europe. — Caucalu  Japonica , Sfc.  native  of 
Japan. — Caucalis  nodosa , SfC.  ' Tordyfium , seu  Torilis 
notlu.  a.  Sc.  Knotted  Bustard  Parsley,  native  of  Carnioln. 
— Caucali . mner.  carpus,  native  of  Morocco. — Caucalis 
Oriental  is.  Eastern  Bastard  Parsley,  a biennial.  J.  Ranh. 
Hist.  Plant.  / C.  Rauh.  Pin.f  Ger.  Herb.;  Park. 
Theat . Rolan.;  Rati  Hist.  Plant.;  Tournrf.  Instil,  ; 
Linn.  Spec,  plant.;  Sfc. 

Caucalis  is  also  the  Coninnt  Africanum  of  Linnteus. 

CAL'CALOIDKS  ( Med. ) mi !«*>«*:»(,  tlic  patella,  so  called 
from  its  supposed  similitude  to  the  dower  of  the  Caucus. 

CAUCANBAIIDPTES  (Fee.)  a sect  of  heretics  in  the 
sixth  century,  follower*  of  Scverus.  Sieephor.  1.  18,  c.  49; 
Baron.  Annal.  Ann.  555. 

CAU'CA  ( Asst.)  caucon,  or  cauciian,  mutuum,  a drinking 
goblet  of  wood.  J Heron,  in  Jwin.  1.2;  Sport,  in  Piscen. 
c.  10. 

CAU'CON  (/faf.)  the  herb  Hone-tail. 

CA’UDA  (A  it  ran.)  the  Latin  name  for  tail,  is  affixed  to  the 
names  of  several  constellations,  to  denote  certain  stars  in 
their  tails,  as — Cauda  Capricorns , a star  in  tho  tail  of 
Capricorn,  marked  y by  Buyer — Cauda  Ceti , in  the  tail  of 
Cetus,  marked  fi. — Cauda  Cygui,  marked  *. — Cauda  Del - 
phini,  marked  *. — Cauda  Draconis  [vide  Dragon’s 
Cauda  Leonis,  the  same  as  4 Leo. — Canda  Cnee  Majors*, 
marked  u.— Cauda  Urut  Mitosis,  marked  ». 

Cauda  (Ztof.)  vide  Tail. — Cauda  equina,  the  same  as  Equi- 
sc  turn. — Cauda  murit,  a species  of  Ranunculus. — Cauda 
porcina,  the  same  as  Peucedauum. 

Cauda  Vulpis  rubicuudi  (Afro.)  Hed-Lead. 

Cauda  Terra  </>u>)  a land's  end,  or  the  bottom  of  a ridge 
in  arable  land. 

CA'UDAL  (Ich.)  an  epithet  for  the  fin  of  a fish  which  forms 
its  tail,  [vide  Ichthyology] 

CAUDATIO  (Med.)  from  cauda,  a tail;  an  elongation  of 
the  clitoris. 

C AUDEBF.C  (Com.)  a sort  of  hats  (so  called  from  Caudebec, 
a town  in  Normandy,  where  they  are  principally  manufac- 
tured) made  of  lambs'  wool,  the  hair  or  down  of  ostriches, 
or  camel’s  hair. 

CAUDEX  (Rot.)  the  trunk  or  stem  of  a tree,  that  part  of 
u tree  or  shrub  between  the  root  and  brandies.  Theo- 
phrast. Hist.  Plant.  1.  J,  c.  2. 

According  to  Linnarus,  the  stem  is  either  descending,  cou- 
rier dcscendent,  which  terminates  in  roots ; or  ascending, 
caudex  ascendent,  which  rises  into  branches  and  leaves, 
Linn.  Phil.  Rolan. 

CAUDIVE'RBERA  (Zool.)  a species  of  Lncerta. 

CAUDLE  (Med.)  a drink  made  of  milk,  ale,  wine,  eggs, 
sugar,  and  spice. 
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CA'VEA  [Ant.)  the  place  in  the  amphitheatre  where  the 
wild  beasts  were  kept;  frequently,  however,  the  word  is 
applied  to  the  middle,  or  arena;  and  sometimes  to  the 
whole  interior.  Ptin.  1.  8,  c.  17;  Vopite.  in  I*rob.  c.  19; 
Tertull.  contra  Mart,  I.  1,  c.  27;  Anutnan.  1,  29;  Claud,  in 
Com.  Stilich.  I.  2,  v.  322 ; Salmas,  in  Vopisc. 

Cavka  [Point.)  a hollow  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  in  which 
is  a triangle  formed  by  three  principal  lines — the  Cardiac, 
Cephalic,  and  Hepatic. 

C.VVEAT  (Late)  a kind  of  process  to  stop  the  institution 
of  a clerk  to  a benefice,  or  the  prohate  of  a will. 

CA'VEATING  (Fr«f.)  a motion  whereby  a person,  in  an 
instant,  brings  his  sword  which  was  presented  to  one  side 
of  his  adversary  to  the  opposite  side. 

CA'VEDOC  (Com.)  two  Persian  measures,  the  first  of  which 
is  one  inch  longer  than  an  English  yard;  the  other,  which 
is  the  shortest,  is  three-fourths  of  the  longest. 

CAVE'KN  A ( Altai.)  a cavern;  applied  to  the  female  pudenda. 

CAYEKNO'SA  CORPORA  (Anat.)  two  cavernous  bodies 
which  principally  compose  the  prni* — Cavernosa  clitoris, 
two  nervous  or  spongy  bodies,  like  those  of  the  penis. — 
Cavernosum  corpus  urethra , a third  spongcous  body  of  the 
penis. 

CAT'ERS  (Afis.)  a name  among  miners  for  those  who  steal 
ore  from  the  mines. 

CAVE'SON  (Man.)  a sort  of  nose-band,  cither  of  iron, 
leather,  or  wood,  fastened  round  the  nose  of  a horse,  to 
forward  the  suppling  and  breaking  of  the  horse. 

CAVE'TTO  (Arch.)  an  Italian  word,  from  A 
the  Latin  cavus,  hollow;  signifying  a con- 
cave moulding,  the  curvature  of  whose 
section  does  not  exceed  the  quadrant  of  a 
circle,  as  A B in  the  annexed  figure.  It 
is  the  reverse  of  the  ovolo,  or  quarter-  _ 

round,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  cornices,  pedestals,  and 
the  like. 

CAUF  (Com.)  a chest  with  holes  at  the  top,  to  keep  fish 
alive  in  the  water. 

CA'VIA  (Zoal.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Mammalia , Order 
Glim. 

Generic  Character.  Foreteeth  two- wedged.  — Grinders 
eight. — Tail  short  or  none. — Clavicles  none. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the  — Cavia  Pace, 
Spotted  Cavy. — Cavia  aguti , Long-nosed  Cavy. — Cavia 
Cobaga,  Guinea  Pig. — Cavia  Mageilanica,  Patagonian 
Cavy. — Car; a Capybari,  River  Cavy. 

CA'VI/L  (Ant.)  the  part  of  the  sacrifice  next  the  tail.  Fest. 
de  Verb.  Signif. 

CAVIA'R  (Com.)  Career,  or  Caviary , the  spawn  or  hard 
roes  of  Sturgeon,  made  into  small  cakes  an  inch  thick  and 
of  a hand’s  breadth.  These  are  salted  and  dried  in  tin* 
sun,  and  in  that  state  are  sold  as  an  eatable  in  Italy  and 
Russia,  where  they  arc  held  in  great  esteem. 

CAVlA'RES  HOSTJAi  (Ant.)  parts  of  beasts  next  the  tail, 
to  be  offered  every  year  for  the  college  of  priests. 

CAYPCULA  (Anat.)  or  Cavilla,  the  ancle. 

CA'VIL  (Rhet.)  vide  Conflation. 

CAVILLA'TION  (Rhet.)  or  Cavillings  the  advancing  a 
false  Argument,  knowing  it  to  be  fallacious,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  a victory  ; whence  cavil,  the  false  argu- 
ment Kself. 

CA'VIN  (Mil.)  a natural  hollow  sufficiently  capacious  to 
lodge  a body  of  troops  and  facilitate  their  approach  to  a 
place. 

Cavih  (Fort.)  French  for  a hollow  way  which  runs  round 
the  works  of  a fortified  place  and  answers  the  purpose  of  a 
trench. 

CA'VITAS  1NNOMINATA  (Anat.)  from  cavus,  a hollow 
cavity  at  the  anterior  or  upper  part  of  the  anti-helex, 

CA'VITAS  (Anat.)  any  large  hollow  places  in  the  body 
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which  form  or  contain  some  essential  part.  They  are 
cither — Great  Cavities , as  the  head,  chest,  Ac. ; or  lest,  as 
the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  brain,  Ac. 

CAUK  (A/in.)  a coarse  talcy  spar,  the  Barytes  vulgaris  of 
Linnreus.  % 

i CA'UKER  (Vet.)  the  bending  or  turning  up  of  the  heels  of 
the  shoes  of  horses,  which  serves  to  prevent  them  from 

j slipping. 

CATJKING  (Archil.)  the  art  of  dovetailing  across. 

CAUL  (Anat.)  the  vulgar  name  for  the  omentum. 

CAULCEIS  (Amp)  ways  cased  with  flints,  Ac.  Slat.  (>.  //.  6. 

CAU'LDRON  ( Mech . ) a large  kind  of  boiling  vessel. 

CAULEDON  (Ssrr  ) from  a stalk,  because  it  is  in 

the  shape  of  a stalk  ; a species  of  fracture  when  the  bone 

I is  broken  transversely,  so  as  not  to  cohere. 

j CAULE'SCENT  (Bat.)  an  epithet  fora  plant,  plania  cau- 
lescent, having  a stem  different  from  that  which  produces 
the  flower.  It  is  opposed  to  acaulis,  or  stemless.  Linn. 
Phil.  Botan. 

CAT' LI  AS  (Boi.)  an  epithet  for  that  Juice  of  the 

Silphium  which  flows  from  the  stalk,  in  distinction  from 
lh;it  which  flows  from  the  root,  and  is  called  ?•£«««. 

(’A  U LIT  OLE  (Archit.)  cauliatla , from  caulis,  a stalk;  a 
name  for  the  eight  small  stalks  between  each  of  the  two 
rnws  of  leaves  in  the  Corinthian  capital.  Vitruv.  I.  4,  c.  I . 

, CAULI'FEROUS  PLANTS  (Bot.)  from  caulir,  a stalk,  and 
/fro,  to  bear ; an  epithet  for  plant*  which  have  a true 
caulis  or  stalk. 

CATTL1FLOW  E R (Bot.)  the  finest  sort  of  cabbage;  a va- 
riety of  the  Brats  tea  tleracea  of  Linnaeus. 

CAULIFO'RMIS  (tfo/  ) stemlike,  an  epithet  for  that  part 
of  plants  which  penetrates  under  the  soil. 

C A 'CLINE  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a leaf : folium  caulinnm,  a 
leaf  which  is  attached  immediately  to  the  stem. 

CA'ULIS  | Bot.)  from  the  Greek  ««»*•«,  which  signifies 
the  stem  of  a tree,  is  called  in  Latin  truncus,  and  in  English 
trunk  ; but  it  is  now  commonly  applied  to  the  stalk  or 
herbaceous  stem  which  lasts  but  one  or  two  years,  [vide 
Stalk,  Stem ] 

CAULK  (A far.)  vide  Calk. 

CAULfXDES  (Bot.)  a kind  of  broad-leaved  Cole- 

wort. 

CAlJLOnrON  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  the  Beta,  Beet. 

CA'ULPES  tZ^nv)  vide  Coupes. 

CA'UMA  (Med.)  ftp*,  from  uw,  to  burn;  any  violent 
heat. 

CA'UNGA  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Areca. 

CA'UNLE  (Bot.)  a kind  of  figs,  so  called  because  they 
were  brought  from  Caunus,  a sea-town  of  Caria.  Plin 
1.  15,  c.  19. 

CA'UPES  (Lata)  or  Capes , any  gift  given  by  a man  to  his 
patrons  during  his  own  lifetime. 

C.VUPONATE  (Archceot.)  from  caupo,  to  keep:  a victual- 
ling house. 

CAURCI'NES  (Com.)  Caurstni,  Italians  who  came  into 
England  about  the  year  1235,  calling  themselves  Pope’s 
merchants.  They  derive  their  name,  according  to  Cowel, 
from  Cavisum  Cavisi,  a town  in  Lombardy,  where  they 
first  practised  the  arts  of  usury  and  extortion.  Mat. 
Paris.  403. 

CAU'SA  matrimonii prralocuti  (Law)  a writ  wherein  a woman 
gives  lands  in  fee  simple  to  a man  that  he  should  marry  her, 
and  he  refuses  so  to  do  within  a reasonable  time. 

CAU'SAL  propositions  (Log.)  propositions  connected  toge- 
ther by  a causal  conjunction,  as  because , as,  since,  Ac. 

CAU'SALTY  (Min.)  the  earth  or  stony  matter  separated 
from  the  tin  ore  in  the  stamping  mill. 

CA'USAM  nobis  stgnifices  (Lawf  a writ  directed  to  a mayor 
of  a town  on  delay  of  the  performance  of  his  duty,  requir- 
ing him  to  show  cause  whv  he  so  delays  it. 
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CAUSA'RII  milites  (Mil.)  invalid*,  or  soldier*  who  wrere  dis- 
miss'd because  they  were  sick  or  tnuimed.  Liv.  1.  6,  c.  6. 

CAUSE  (PAy.)  whatever  produces  on  effect,  or  that  by  which 
any  thing  is  caused  to  huppen.  Causes  are  distinguished 
into — Efficient  cause,  the  only  true  and  proper  cause  of 
any  thing,  iii  distinction  from  a secondary  cause,  or  that  J 
which  is  subservient  to  another  cause.  In  this  sense  God  * 
is  the  only  efficient  cau*e,  or  the  Jint  cause , to  which  all 
other  causes  arc  secondary. — Necessary  cause,  that  which 
is  concerned  in  producing  an  effect,  not  by  the  will  of  any  ( 
agent,  but  by  a necessary  law  of  nature,  as  the  sun  emit- 
ting its  rays,  or  a spring  its  waters.  This  may  he  other-  1 
, wise  termed  a natural  cause. — Equivocal  cause , that  which  1 
is  of  a different  kind  and  denomination  from  its  effect. — 
Accidental  cause,  that  which  produces  effects  incidentally  ; 
as,  for  the  sun  to  kill  any  person  by  the  force  of  its  rays. 

Causr  (Lo®.)  the  end  for  which  a thing  is.  The  Final  cause 
is  that  which  is  the  direct  end  or  motive  for  an  action,  <Scc. 

Cause  (Med.)  that  by  which  any  disease  is  produced:  this 
is  called  cither  remote  or  proximate  ; the — Remote,  predis- 
ponent,  or  antecedent  cause,  called  by  the  Greeks  *pr/*t*nn, 
is  that  which  changes  the  body  in  such  a manner  as  to  dis- 
pose it  for  the  reception  of  disease  upon  the  accession  of ! 
another  cause:  this  consists  principally  in  temperament, 
plethora,  and  cacochymy.—  Proximate  cause,  otherwise 
called  tit e proeatarctic  cause,  and  by  the  Greeks  the 
is  that  cause  the  accession  of  which  to  the  remote  cause  ex- 
cites, and  in  conjunction  with  it  forms,  the  disease.  Proxi- 
mate causes  are  cither  external  or  internal,  and  by  Boer- 
hnave  arc  reduced  to  four  classes ; namely,  the  ingesta,  or 
things  entering  the  body  ; gesta , things  done,  as  affections  j 
of  the  mind,  exercise,  Ac.;  things  retained  or  excreted;  || 
and  lastly,  things  applied  to  the  body,  as  air,  vapour,  &c. 

CA'USEWAY  ( Mech  ) or  causey,  in  Trench  chamsce,  from 
the  Latin  calcetum , a pathway  made  of  stones  and  rubbish, 
signifies  any  path  raised  above  the  level  of  the  ground  that 
is  ncur  it,  mid  paved  with  stones  or  gravel. 

CA’USIA  (Ant.)  mww,  a hat  worn  by  the  kings  of  Mace- 
donia. 

Foil.  1. 10,  c,  31  ; Plut.  in  Demel. ; Plaut.  MU.  Glor.  act  4, 
seen.  2,  v.  4. 

Faeila  u(  tv  ream  W onuUiu  omul*  ttau eteriev, 

C» iK«»m  link'd*  Jcrmgimvm. 

CAUSI'DICI  (Low)  causides,  lawyers,  or  pleaders  of  causes. 

CA'USIS  (Ji«L)  uvrit,  from  *««*,  to  burn;  another  name  for 
Am  bust  a. 

CA ISODES/r&m  (Med.)  a burning  fever. 

CAUSO'MA  (Af«L)  from  «*iw,  to  burn;  a burning  heat  and 
inflammation.  Gorr.  Def  Med. 

CA'USTIC  ( Chem .)  an  epithet  for  potash,  from  its  corrosive 
quality. 

Caustic  stone  ( Surg .)  a caustic  composition. 

Caustic  curve  ( Geom .)  a curve  formed  by  the  concourse  or 
coincidence  of  the  rays  of  light  reflected  or  refracted  from 
some  other  curve.  The  former  is  called  the  catacaustic 
curve,  and  the  latter  the  diacaustic.  [vide  Catacaustic , 4c.] 

Caustic  Barley  ( Bot .)  the  seeds  of  the  Cevadilla  1 1 is  pa  • 
norum ; so  called  from  their  caustic  quality. 

CA'USTICA  (Med.)  from  «*«•*,  to  burn  ; caustics,  so  called 
because  when  applied  to  any  live  part  of  the  body  they 
burn  it  to  a hard  crust,  or  eschar  i for  this  reason  they  are 
also  called  escharotic  medicines. 

CAU'STICUM  Amerkanum  (Med.)  the  same  as  Cevadilla. — 
Causticum  commune Jortius,  is  made  by  adding  five  pounds 
four  ounces  of  quick  lime  to  water  of  pure  kali  sixteen 
pounds. — Causticum  lunare,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  is  used 
by  surgeons  when  melted  and  cast  into  cylindrical  pieces 
about  the  size  of  common  slate  pencils. — Causticum  opia- 
tum,  opiated  caustic.  f 

CA'USUS  (Med.)  ***•■•<,  from  to  burn ; a burning  fever, 
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one  of  the  continual  kind,  attended  with  a burning  heat, 
and  most  intense  thirst. 

CAUTE'LA  (Archaol.)  a cautel,  caution,  or  security. 

CA'UTEK  (&<trg.)  Mtvriti,  from  mmim,  to  burn;  a scering  iron 
to  bum  a sore  with.  Vegei.  1. 2,  c.  6. 

CALTERISA'TIO  (A/rrf.)  from  cauterising. 

CAUTE'RIUM  (Med.)  from  mw,  to  burn;  a cautery,  or 
whatever  is  applied  to  any  live  part  of  the  body  for  the-  pur- 
pose of  burning  it  to  a crust.  Cauteries  arc  actual,  as  ac- 
tual fire,  and  potential , i.  e.  those  which  have  the  power  of 
consuming  gradually,  as  Quick-lime,  Butter  of  Antimony, 
Oil  of  Vitriol,  Ac.—  Stiver  Cautery,  a cautery  made  of 
silver,  which  is  accounted  the  best  of  the  potential  kind. 

CA'UTING  iron  (Vet.)  an  iron  used  to  scar  or  bum  the 
parts  of  a horse  that  require  it. 

CAUJTION  (Cm.)  a sum  of  money  paid  on  matriculation  at 
the  university,  by  way  of  caution,  or  security. 

Caution  (Mil  ) an  explanatory  address  to  the  soldiers  pre- 
vious to  giving  the  word  of  command,  that  they  may  the 
better  execute  the  movement  required  of  them. 

CAUTIO'NE  admittenda  (Law)  a writ  lyin£  against  a bishop 
w ho  holds  an  excommunicated  person  in  prison  for  contempt. 

CA'UTIONER  (Low)  a person  in  the  scotch  law  who  be- 
comes bound  for  another  to  the  performance  of  any  deed 
or  obligation. 

CA'VY  (Com.)  vide  Caviar. 

CA'WK*iSTONK  (Min.)  a kind  of  mineral,  akin  to  the  white 
m»lk\'  mineral  juice  of  lead-mines. 

C.VWKING  time  (Falcon.)  the  pairing  time  of  hawks. 

CA'XA  (Coin.)  another  name  for  Cash. 

CA'YA  (Laic)  a key  or  water-lock. 

CAYA'GIUM  (Low)  a toll  or  duty  paid  at  keys  or  wharfs 
upon  the  landing  of  goods. 

CAY'KN SITES  (Ecc.)  vide  Cainites. 

CAY'ENNE  (Zfo/.)  or  Cayenne  Pepper , a powder  prepared 
from  several  species  of  the  capsicum,  but  particularly  the 
capsicum  minimum , or  Bird  Pepper,  which  is  the  hottest  of 
all.  In  this  state  it  was  originally  imported  from  Cayenne, 
a town  on  the  coast  of  Guayana,  from  which  it  took  its 
names.  It  is  now  brought  from  both  the  Indies,  and  some- 
times the  pods  are  imported  in  an  unprepared  state. 

CAYM  A'RES  (Zoo/.)  the  West  Indian  crocodile  or  alligator. 

CAYUTA'NA  luzonis  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Fagara 
Major. 

CAZA'BI  (Bot.)  the  same  os  Cassada. 

CA'ZEMATE  (Fort.)  vide  Casemate. 

CA'ZERN  (Fort.)  vide  Casern. 

CA'ZI.MI  (Astro/.)  the  centre  of  the  sun.  A planet  is  sanl 
to  be  in  cazimi  when  it  is  not  above  70  degrees  distant  from 
the  body  of  the  sun. 

CEANOTHOS  (Zfai.)  the  same  as  the  Carduus . 

CEANOTHUS  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  5 Pentandria , 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved;  border 
five-parted. — CoR.prto/sfive.— * Stam. filaments  five:  an- 
thers roundish. — Pi st.  germ  superior;  style  cylindric; 
stigma  obtuse. — Per.  berry  dry ; seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as — Ccanothus  ameri - 
callus,  Celast  rus,  bcu  Fvonymux,  SfC.  American  Ccanothus, 
or  New  Jersey  tea,  native  of  Virginia. — Ccanothus  tna- 
crocarpus , native  of  New  Spain.— Ccanothus  asiaiicus , 
seu  Grossularia,  Asiatic  Ceanothus,  a shrub,  native  of 
Ceylon. — Ccanothus  africanus,  seu  Celast  rus,  scu  Jii- 
cindes , Sfc.  native  of  ./Ethiopia. — Ceanothus  fapsularis, 
native  of  Otalieite.  — Ceanothus  microphyllus,  small- 
leaved  Ceanothus,  native  of  North  America. — CYano- 
thus  laniger , woolly  Ccanothus  native  of  New  Holland. 
— Ceanothus  nitidus,  glossy  Ceanothus,  native  of  New 
Holland. — Ceanothus  globulotus,  Round-headed  Ceano- 
thus, native  of  New  Holland.— Ceanoth  us  red  mat  us, 
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scu  Dhamnus,  native  of  Jamaica. — Ceanothus  circum- 
scissus,  ecu  Jthamnus  circumscissus,  native  of  the  East 
Indies. 

CE  A'PEGILDE  (Archreol.)  from  the  Saxon  ceap,  cattle,  and 
Tito,  a yielding;  a yielding  of  cattle. 

Ct'BELI.  (A/m.)  a species  of  air  which  was  frequent  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II. 

CEB1  Gallitue  (Cook*)  the  broiled  liver  of  a hen.  Caste!/. 
Lex  Med. 

CEBIPl'RA  Braiiliensibus  (Dot.)  a tree  growing  in  Brazil, 
the  hark  of  which  is  bitter  and  astringent. 

CE'BIUS  (Ent.)  a division  of  the  genus  Cryptocephalns  of 
Linmrus,  having  the  lip  entire,  and  paJpigerous  at  the  tip. 

CE'BUS  (Zoo/.)  a sort  of  monkey. 

CE'CIS  (Dot.)  jr*4<,  from  *W*»,  to  spring,  because  it  springs 
suddenly  from  the  oak.  A gall  of  the  oak. 

C.  CLIFF  (A/tts.)  is  so  called  because  it  gives  to  the  two  notes 
on  the  same  line  with  itself,  the  letter  C standing  for  their 
local  name. 

CECUOPIA  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia, 
Order  2 Diandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  spa  the  ovate. — Cor.  none,  un- 
less the  scales  be  called  nectaries. — St  a m.  filaments  two; 
anthers  oblong. — Pjst.  germs  many ; styles  solitary ; stig- 
mas lacerated. — Per.  hern/  one-celled;  seed  oblong. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Cecropia  pelt  at  a , 
seu  Coilotapalus , Ficus , Yarutna,  f$c.  sou  Ambaiba,  Sfc. 
Trumpet-tree,  or  Snake-wood,  native  of  Jamaica. — Ce- 
cropia pal  mat  a,  seu  Ambayba,  native  of  Brazil. — C>- 
cropta  conco/or , native  of  Brazil. 

CECRY'PHALOS  (Anal.)  from  to  hide, 

signifies  properly  a net  in  which  women  confined  their  hair ; 
but  it  is  applied  to  one  of  the  stomachs  of  ruminating 
animals. 

CE'DAli  (Dot.)  a well-known  evergreen  of  Mount  Libanus, 
the  Firms  cedrus  of  Linmeus.  It  is  very  like  the  juniper 
in  its  appearance,  as  also  in  its  heating  and  astringent  qua- 
lity. The  timber  of  the  cedar  is  said  never  to  decay;  for 
which  reason  it  is  used  in  the  building  of  ships  and  roofs. 
It  also  produces  an  oil  or  juice,  with  which  books  were 
anointed  to  preserve  them  from  being  worm-eaten ; whence 
the  C'armina  cedro  iinenda  of  Horace,  and  cedro  digna 
of  Persius,  for  things  worthy  of  immortality.  There  are 
other  trees  bearing  this  name,  as — Baibadoes  Cedar,  the 
Ccdrela  odorata. — Bermudas  Cedar,  the  Juniperus  Bermu- 
diana. — Carolina  Cedar,  the  Juniperus  Virginiana  — Ja- 
maica Cedar,  the  Abroma. — Lycian  and  Phoenician  Cedar, 
the  Juniperus  Lycia  et  Fhtenicia. — White  Cedar,  the  Cii- 
pressus  thyoides. 

CEDl'LLA  (Grom.)  a mark  thus  (<)  which  is  put  under  the 
French  9,  to  give  it  the  sound  of  s. 

CE'DMA  (Medi)  from  **/**,  to  disperse;  the  same  as  Pu- 
denda gra. 

CE'DMATA  (Med.)  inveterate  defluxions  of  hu- 

mours on  the  joints,  especially  that  at  the  hip. 

CE'DRA  essentia  de  (jVn/.)  the  same  as  Dergamotte. 

CEDK  ATtiS  (Ant.)  cedratcd  ; i.  c.  anointed  with  the  oil  of 
cedar  trees. 

CEDRE'LA  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentandria , 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  monophyllous. — Con. 
funnel-form ; tube  bellied  below  ; petaD  obtuse. — Stam. 
Jilaments  five;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  receptacle  proper, 
five-cornered ; germ  globular ; style  cylindric ; stigma 
headed. — Per.  capsule  superior ; seed*  numerous ; recep- 
tacle woody. 

Species.  The  only  species  is — Ccdrela  odorata,  seu  Bar- 
badensium,  Barbadoes  Bastard  Cedar,  a shrub,  native  of 
South  America. 

Cedrela  is  also  the  Sxveetenia  of  Linnaeus. 


CEDRELATE  (Del.)  according  to  Bellonins,  from  Afa, 
the  Cedar,  and  ban,  the  Fir-Tree ; a species  of  cedar 
which  is  said  to  exceed  all  other  trees  in  size.  P/in.  1.  24-, 
c.  5. 

CEDRIA  (Bot.)  * from  the  pitch  and  resin  of 
the  great  cedar  tree.  Dioscor.  I.  1,  c.  105;  P/in.  I.  24, 
c.  5 ; Sc  hoi.  in  Xicand Theriac. 

CEDRI'NUM  (Chem.)  a name  for  the  composition  of  wax 
and  resin  used  for  ships. 

Ceurimum  vinum  (Med.)  Cedar  wine.  It  is  heat- 

| ing,  diuretic,  and  gently  astringent.  Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  45. 

; CE'DRIS  (Dot.)  the  fruit  of  the  great  cedar,  which, 
according  to  Dioscorides,  is  heating  and  prejudicial  to  the 
stomneh.  Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  105  ; Plin.  1.  24,  c.  5. 

CED  RITES  (Z?o/.)  M^V*,  a wine  in  which  the  resin,  dis- 
tilled from  cedar  trees,  has  been  steeped.  Dioscor.  1. 5,  c.  +7. 
CEDRIUM  (Dot.)  xtfy",  the  pitch  and  resin  of  the  great 
cedar  tree  with  which  books  and  other  things  were  anointed, 
to  preserve  them  from  moths,  worms,  and  rottenness. 
Bodies  were  also  embalmed  in  Egypt  with  this  juice. 
Theoph.  Hist.  Plant . 1. 4,  c.  2;  Vitruv.  1.  2,  c.  9;  Plin.  1. 16, 
c.  11. 

CEDRO  (Dot.)  the  Citron-tree. 

CEDRO'AIELA  (Zfo/.)  the  fruit  of  the  Citron-tree. 
CEDRONE'LLA  (//of.)  the  Dracocephalum  Canariensc  of 
Linnaeus. 

CEDRO'STIS  (Bot.)  from  «i^«,  because  it  smells  like  cedar; 
the  Digonia  alba  of  Linmeus.  P/in.  I.  23,  c.  1. 

< CEDROTA  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  8 Octandria, 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved ; parts  ovate. 
— Con,  none. — Stam. Jilaments  eight;  anthers  roundish. 
— Pist.  germ  superior ; style  short ; stigma  obtuse. 

Species.  The  two  species  are  the — Ccdrota  longijolia , seu 
Aniba,  Sfc.  a shrub,  native  of  Guiana. — Ccdrota  gitianen- 
sis,  seu  Aniba,  S\c.  a tree,  native  of  Guiana. 

CEDIIUS  (Dot.)  the  Cedar-tree;  so  called  from  AV- 
dron , a valley,  where  it  grew  in  great  abundunce.  It  is 
the  Pinus  cedrus  of  Linntt-us.  This  tree  is  remarkable  for 
the  durability  of  its  wood,  and  the  oil  or  resin  which  it 
yields,  called  cedria  or  eedrium.  [vide  Cedar,  Cedria,  and 
Cedrium"]  It  is  al*o  the  Ccdrela  odorata. — Cedrus  cupres - 
sus,  the  Juniperus  Lycia. — Cedrus  Americana,  the  same  as 
Tha. — Cedrus  baedfera  Sabina,  the  Juniperus  Sabina. 
CEDUE  ^CArro.)  the  air. 

I CEDUOLS  (Dot.)  from  credo,  to  cut  or  lop  trees;  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  trees  which  used  to  be  cut  or  lopped. 
CEGI'NLJS  (Astron.)  a name  sometimes  given  to  a star,  in 
the  left  shoulder  of  Bodies,  which  is  marked  y by  Bayer. 
CE'IBA  (Dot.)  the  same  as  the  Bombax. 

CEILING  (Afar.)  in  French  vaigres  or  vaigrage , the  inside 
planks  of  ships. 

Ceiling  (Archil.)  from  cerium , the  sky;  the  inside  of  the 
roof  or  top  of  an  apartment,  in  distinction  from  the  surface 
of  a floor.  Ceilings  are  either  flat  or  coved. — Flat  ceilings 
are  adorned  with  large  compartments,  foliages,  or  figures, 
which  are  formed  by  raising  mouldings  on  the  surface,  or 
by  depressing  the  panels  within  a moulded  inclosure. 
The  compartments  in  octagon  ceilings  are  called  coffers, 
and  the  mode  of  making  such  compartments  is  calleuco/- 
fering. — Cored  ceilings  are  sometimes  concave  round  the 
margin,  and  flat  in  the  middle,  or  otherwise  they  are 
vaulted.  When  a ceiling  is  made  on  the  under  side  of  the 
rafters  of  a roof,  it  is  said  to  be  camp-ceiled. 

Ceiling  (Carpent.)  a term  denoting  the  lath  and  plaster  at 
the  top  of  a room,  or  on  the  under  side  of  common  or  ceil- 
ing joists;  also  the  joisting,  ribbing,  or  bracketting,  for 
supporting  the  lath  and  plaster  of  the  upper  surface  or 
ceding  ot  a room. — Ceiling- floor,  the  joisting  and  ceiling 
supported  by  the  beams  of  the  roof. — Ceiling-Joists,  small 
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beams,  which  ore  either  mortised  into  the  sides  of  the  I 
binding  joists,  with  pulley  mortises,  or  notched  upon,  and  1 
nailed  up  to,  the  under  sides  of  the  joists. 

CEI'NTRE  [Archil)  French  for  a wooden  arch  to  build; 
vaults  on. 

CEFNTURE  (Archil.)  French  for  the  ring  or  circle  which  ji 
goes  round  the  top  or  base  of  a column. 

Cein'Htkr  mid  mire  [MU,)  French  for  it  broad  leathern  belt  > 
worn  round  the  waist. 

CE'IRLE  (M  U.)  *rt  flat  worms. 

CELANDINE  (Rot.)  a perennial,  the  Cheledoaum  of  Lin*  !j 
nanis. 

CF/LA’RENT  (/.og.)  a syllogism,  in  the  first  figure,  having  jj 
the  second  proposition  a universal  affirmative,  and  the  jj 
other  two  universal  negatives,  as 

C t No  animals  arc  devoid  of  seme. 

L a All  men  arc  un  i mills  : ergo 

R e NT  No  men  are  devoid  of  sense. 

CEL.VSTRUS  (Rat.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentnndria, 
Order  1 Mmogynia. 

Generic  Character s.  Cal.  perianth  onc*leafed ; divisins 
obtuse. — Cor.  petals  five. — Siam,  filaments  five;  an- 
thers very  small. — Pist.  germ  very  small ; style  subu- 
late ; stigma  obtuse. — Per.  capsule  coloured ; seeds  few. 
Sjxcies.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — ('elastru*  JUi- 
Jbrmis,  scu  inermis,  Sfc.  Filiform  Rntnch  Stuff  Tree,  na- 
tive of  the  Cope  of  Good  Hope. — Celadms  scandent,  scu 
inermis,  Sfc.  seu  pundalns,  Sfc.  seu  Evonymoules,  Sfc.  1 
seu  Frutex,  Climbing  Staff  Tree,  native  of  Canada.  1 
Celastrus  jjaniculatus,  seu  inermis^  ^ c.  native  of  the  East  j 
Indies. — Celastrus  procumbent,  <$c.  Procumbent  Staff 
Tree,  a shrub,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — 
Celastrus  aenminatus,  S(C.  Acuminate-leaved  Staff  Tree,  | 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  H 6pe.—Celast rus  cam- . 
noides,  Sfc,  Crenated  Staff  Tree,  notive  of  the  Cana-  j 

rics. — Celastrus  striatus,  native  of  Japan Ccla strut 

cernuus,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Celastrus 
undutus,  notive  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Celastrus  ■ 
ednlis,  scu  Cat  ha  edu/is,  native  of  Arabia  Felix. — 
Celastrus  crenatus,  SfC.  Notch- leaved  Staff  Tree,  native 
of  the  Mar  quest’s  islunds. — ( 'da.strus  dilalatus , seu  En- 
vonymoides,  § c.  native  of  Japan.— Celastrus  myrtifolus , jj 
iV-  Myrtle-leaved  Staff  Tree,  native  of  Virginia. — Ce-  j 
lastrus  Maytenus,  seu  Maytenus,  Sfc.  native  of  Chili. — | 
Celastrus  a/at  us,  Wing-branched  Staff  Tree,  native  of  j 
Japan. — Celastrus  linearis , scu  spinosui.  Sfc.  Linear-  < 
leaved  Staff  Tree,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — j 
Celastrus  integrtfolin *,  seu  tpinosus,  Sfc.  Entire-leaved 
Staff’  Tree,  native  of  the  Cape  of  (rood  Hope. — Celas- 
trus emarginaius.  seu  Kattanchi  Mullu,  native  of  the  j 
East  Indies. — Celastrus phyllacanthus,  Sfc.  native  of  Se-  j 
negal. — Celastrus  buxi/wins,  seu  Lycium , Box-leaved  j 
Staff  Tree,  native  of  Ethiopia — Celastrus  pyrucanthus , ; 
seu  Lycium,  SfC.  native  of  Ethiopia. — Celastrus  lucidus,  ! 
scu  Euonymus,  Shining  Staff  Tree,  or  Small  Hottentot ! 
Cherry.  — Celastrus  august) ft  Jins,  Narrow-leaved  Staff 
Tree,  native  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon. 

Celastrus  is  also  the  Cassine  Canensis. 

CE'LATCRE  (AfecA.)  the  art  or  engraving  or  cutting  in 
metals. 

CRLA'TUS  aer  (Chem.)  air  stagnating  in  wells  or  close 
buildings,  neither  warmed  by  the  sun,  nor  agitated  by  the 
wind. 

CELDRA  (Com.)  a measure  among  the  Scotch,  called  by 
them  a chaldcr;  whence  our  chaldron  of  Scotch  or  New- 
castle coals. 

CE'LE  (Med.)  from  **>**,  to  swell  out;  a hrmia  or 
rupture  of  any  kind. 

CE'LERES  (Ant.)  a body  of  300  men,  chosen  by  Romulus 


to  defend  him  and  execute  his  commands ; they  were  so 
called  from  their  quickness  of  dispatch,  from  «iA«,  a horse- 
man, or  from  Crier,  the  slaver  ol  Remus.  Dionyt.  Antiq. 
1.2;  Feet,  de  Verb.  Signif. ; Sew.  in  din.  1.  9,  v.  370; 

Si  gun.  de  Antiq.  Jur.  Civ.  Roman . 1.  2,  c.  3 ; Panvhi.  de 
Ciidt.  Roman,  c.  3;  Ursat.  de  Slot.  Rom.  apud  Gn cv.  The - 
s/tur.  Antiq.  tom.  xi,  p.  60). 

CE'LEIII  (slot.)  or  celery,  the  .T.piunt  dulce. 

CELE'UIAC  (Rot.)  or  turnip  rooted  celery,  a species  of 
parsley. 

CEL  E Kill  MI  descensus  linen  (.V/aM.)  the  curve  of  swiftest 
descent  of  a natural  body. 

CELE'IUTY  (Phy.)  an  affection  of  motion  by  which  any 
moveable  body  runs  through  a given  space  in  a given 
time. 

CELE'STIAL  (Asirtm.)  an  epithet  for  what  appertains 
to  the  heavens,  as  the  celestial  sphere,  the  celestial  globe, 
and  the  like. 

CELE'STINF,  (Min.)  a species  of  the  Strontian  salts. 

CELE'STINES  (Ecc.)  an  order  of  monks,  founded  by  one 
Peter,  a Sumnite,  who  was  afterwards  pope,  by  the  name 
ofCelistinV. 

CELEUS'MA  (/!»/.)  u'iwm,  a shout  of  encouragement, 
which  mariners  make  to  one  another  whilst  they  are 
engaged  in  any  work,  similar  to  <(  Ho  up,'*  and  such  like 
words,  used  among  sailors  in  modern  times. 

Mart.  1.  4,  ep.  64,  v.  21. 

Qimm  nee  : utpprre  nattfieum  cfleuana. 

Sew.  in  Ain.  1.  8;  Gloss.  Cyrill. ; Gy  raid,  de  Savig.  c.  16; 
Bud.  in  Pandect . p.  106 ; Schrjf.  de  Mil.  A :av.  i.  3,  c.  1. 

CF.LF/USTES  (Ant.)  he  who  shouted  the  celeusma  to  the 
mariners,  [vide  Celeusma] 

CF/LI A (Ant.)  a kind  of  ale  formerly  made  in  Spain.  Ptin. 

1.  22,  c.  23. 

CE'LIAC  (Med.)  vide  CceRac. 

CELIBA'RIS  hasta  (Ant.)  a spear  with  which  new  married 
women  had  their  hair  trussed  up.  Fesi.  dr  Verb.  Signific. 

CEJLI'COLI  (Ecc.)  vagabonds  condemned  by  the  Emperor 
Ilonorius,  as  heathens  and  heretics,  A.  D.  408.  Baron. 
Annul.  Ann.  408. 

CELIDOliRAPHY  (Astra*.)  a description  of  the  spots  in 
the  sun. 

CELPFOLI  (Bet.)  the  same  as  Cali  folium, 

CE'LIS  (Sled  ) xrMt,,  a spot  or  any  mark  upon  the  skin. 

CE'LL  (/frrAi/.)  in  Latin  cdla,  from  crlo,  to  conceal ; signi- 
fies generally  any  place  in  which  things  celantur,  may  be 
concealed  or  kept  apart.  It  is  particu’arly  applied  to  the 
smaller  and  more  private  apartments  of  a prison,  or  those 
of  a monastery. 

1 CE'LL  A ( Ant.)  1 . A cellar  or  storehouse  in  which  tilings  were 

; laid  up  ; as  cel/a  vinaria,  a wine-vault  or  cellar  ; cel  la  pa- 
maria,  an  apple  loft;  cdla  prompt uaria,  a pantry;  cella 
jtenuaria,  a garner  or  storehouse.  Plant.  Amph.  act  1, 
seen.  1 ; Cato  de  Re  Rust.  c.  13;  Vitruv.  1.  1,  C.  4;  Colu - 
met.  1.  1 , c.  6 ; Ballad.  I.  1,  c.  2 ; Te/iull.  de  Resurrect.  C.  27. 

2.  The  chamber  underground  where  the  slaves  or  domestics 
slept.  Cicer.  Anton.  2,  c.  27  ; Varr.  de  Re  Rustic.  1.  1,  c.  IS  ; 
Vitruv.  1.  6,  c.  10;  Senec.  de  Tranouill.  c.  8 ; Plin.  1.  36, 
c.  2 ; Suet,  in  Cal.  c.  .57,  &c.  3.  A private  chapel  in  a 
temple,  or  what  is  now  called  the  chancel  of  a church,  as 
the  cella  Jovis.  Liu.  1.  36,  c.  41  ; Val.  Max.  1.  8,  c.  13  ; 
Aul.  GeU.  I.  7,  c.  1.  4.  A private  apartment  in  a bath, 
which  was  distinguished  as  the  balneum,  into  caldaria , 
frigidaria , and  tepidaria.  6.  A stew  or  brothel,  the  doors 

of  which  were  marked  with  the  name  of  the  prostitutes, 
whence  it  is  called  by  Martial  inscripta  cdla.  Juven.  sat.  6, 
v.  121  ; Mart.  I.  11,  ep.  46. 

CELLS  (Dot.)  Loadatncnia , the  partitions  or  hollow  places 
in  the  pericarp,  i.  e.  in  the  husk  or  pod  of  plants,  in  which 
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the  seeds  are  lodged.  According  to  the  number  of  these  ' 
cells  perianths  nre  called  one-cell ed,  txvo-eelled , Ac. 

Cells  (Anat.)  little  bags  or  bladders,  where  fat  and  fluids 
of  different  sorts  are  lodged. 

Cells  ( Sat. ) the  little  compartments  in  honeycombs,  where  i 
the  young  bees  and  honey  are  disposed. 

CELLArRlU8  {Ant.)  a slave  who  acted  as  butler. 

Cell  a Mies  (Archstol.)  the  butler  or  ccllnrman  in  a monastery. 

CELLEPO’RA  (Con.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  f'ennes, 
Order  Z<  nphyl. 

Generic  Characters.  Animal  an  hydra  or  polype. — Corn! 

somewhat  membranaceous,  composed  of  cells. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the — CAlepora  pumi- 
casn,  annrdata  tpongiles,  Ac. 

CELLERA'RIUS  (Arcfueol.)  the  butler  in  a monastery. 

CE'LLUL£  adtpoue  { Anat .)  the  loculi,  or  little  cells,  which 
contain  the  fat  of  bodies  in  good  habit. — ('Alula  inlestini  I 
coli,  cavities  in  the  intestines. — Cell  nice  mastoidea,  very  irre-  : 
gulnr  cuvities  in  the  substance  of  the  mastoid  apophysis, 
which  communicate  with  each  other,  and  have  a common  | 
opening  towards  the  inside. 

CEI.LULOSA  membrana  (Anat.)  the  cellular  membrane;  | 
a membrane  of  the  greatest  extent,  nud  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  the  human  structure,  since  it  connects  and 
penetrates  into  almost  every  part.  It  is  of  a vusculur  con- 
texture, and  forms  innumerable  cells,  in  which  the  fat  is 
lodged. — CAlulasa  tunica  Ilityschii , the  external  or  the 
first  coat  of  the  intestines. 

CELO'SIA  (flat.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pcntandria , 
Order  I Afonogynia, 

Generic  Characters.  Cal,  perianth  three-leaved;  leaflets 
lanceolate. — Cor.  petals  five;  nectary  very  small. — 
Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  versatile.  — Piht.  germ 
globular;  style  subulate;  stigma  simple. — Per.  cajuule 
globular;  seeds  few. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  os  the — Crlosia 
argentrn,  Amaranthus,  sou  Sfiern , Silvery-spiked  Cc-  | 
losia,  native  of  China. — Cr/m  a albida , Sfc.  seu  pyrami-  : 
dnlis,  native  of  the  East  Indies  —CAosia  margaritacea,  ij 
bfc.  Amaranth**,  SfC.  seu  llclutta,  fo.  native  of  Malabar.  : 
— ('Aosta  crist  at  a,  seu  Amaranthus , t(C.  Crested  Am  a-  i 
ranth,  or  Cock’s-comb,  nalive  of  Asia. — CAosia  nitida , ij 
seu  Amaranthus,  Sec.  native  of  the  West  Indies.  — CA o s in  L 
coccinea,  seu  Amaranthus,  Sfc.  Scarlet  Celosia,  or  Chi- 
nesc  Cocks-comb,  native  of  India. — CAosia  castrensii , ,1 
scu  Amaranthus,  tfC.  Branched  Celosia,  or  Cock's-comb,  :i 
native  of  India.  — Ccbtsia  honumue,  I/lerehrum , seu  !j 
Amaranthoides , Sfc.  Downy  Celosia,  native  of  the  East  j; 
Indies.  But  the  following  are  perennials  or  shrubs : j 
— CAosia  corymbosa,  S$c.  seu  Paronychia , Sfc.  native  of. 
the  East  Indies. — Celosia  cauda*a,  seu  Achyranthes,  Sfc.  j 
native  of  Arabia  Felix.— Crlosia  virgata,  sexi  frnticosa,  ; 
a shrub. — CAosia  polygoaoides,  Sfc.  a perennial,  native  1 
of  Malabar. 

CELOTU'MIA  (Dot.)  from  «>«,  a rupture,  and  r i>»*,  to1 
cut;  the  operation  lor  a hernia. 

CE'LSA  (Alch.)  the  beating  of  the  life,  or  the  life’s  blood.  ! 

CE'LSIA  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  14  Didynamia, 
Order  *2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Characters . CaL.  perianth  five- parted  ; divisions 
lanceolate.— Con.  inonopetalous  ; tube  extremely  short;  | 
border  flat;  divisions  roundish. — Stam.  Jit  aments  four; 
anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ  roundish;  style  filiform; 
stigma  obtuse. — Pf.r.  capsule  roundish;  seeds  very  many  ; 
receptacles  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  as  follow  ; namely — Celsia  orien - 
tails,  Verbascum , seu  Blattaria , Sfc.  Oriental  Celsia,  an  , 
annual,  native  of  Cappadocia. — Celsia  A returns,  seu  ! 
Verbascum,  Sc.  Scollop-leaved  Celsia,  a biennial,  native  i 
of  Crete.— Celsia  coromandAina,  an  annual,  native  of  , 


the  East  Indies.— Celsia  crctica,  seu  Dlutlaria,  Sfc.  Great- 
flowered  Celsia,  a biennial,  native  of  Crete. — CAsia 
betonicifolia , seu  Blattaria,  Sfc.  a biennial,  native  of 
Algiers. — CAsia  capemis,  Cape  Celsia,  a biennial,  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

j CE'LTIS  (Dot.)  a tall  Africau  tree,  resembling  a lotus,  ami 

! bearing  a fruit  the  size  of  a bean.  Phn.  I.  fs,  c.  17. 

Ckltis,  m the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  25 
Poly  gamin.  Order  1 Monoecia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal,  perianth  one-leaved;  divisions 
ovate. — Cor.  none. — Stam.  Jilamcnts  five;  anthers  ob- 
long.— Pist.  germ  ovate;  styles  two;  stigmas  simple. — 
— Per.  drupe  globular;  seed  nut  roundish. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as — CAtis  australis,  seu 
lotus , fa.  European  Nettle  Tree,  native  of  Europe. — 
CAtis  Tout  nc for  tii,  seu  orieutalis,  $c.  native  of  Armenia. 
— CAtis  occidentalit,  Spc.  seu  Lotus , S/c.  American  Nettle 
Tree. — CAtis  orientals,  Vlmus,  SalvifUia , Ala  Ham,  seu 
Panyms,  Sfc.  Oriental  Nettle  Tree,  native  of  the  East 
Indies. — CAtis  micro ntha,  Rhamnus,  SfC.  seu  Aluntingia , 
Jamaica  Nettle,  native  of  Jamaica. — CAtis  Luna , seu 
Aluntingia,  Sfc.  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

CE'MBALO  (jlfai.)  or  Cemb,  Italian  for  a harpsichord. 

CE'MBRA  (Dot.)  the  Pinas  cembra  of  Linnsus. 

CEME'NT  (Aleck.)  cemrntum,  u compound  of  pitch,  brick- 
dust,  plaster  of  Paris,  Ac.  used  by  chasers  and  other  arti- 
ficers, to  be  laid  under  their  work,  to  make  it  lie  firm  for 
receiving  the  impressions  of  their  punches. — Royal  cetnent, 
a particular  manner  of  purifying  gold,  by  laying  over  it 
beds  of  hard  p:.ste,  consisting  of  sal  ammoniac,  common 
salt,  potters'  earth,  and  brickdust,  well  moistened  with 
urine. — Calcareous  cement,  any  kind  of  mortar  made  of 
lime,  sand,  fre!>h  water,  Ac.  which  is  used  in  buildings. 
When  this  is  made  so  as  to  be  impervious  to  the  water,  it 
is  called  a water  cement. 

Cement  Copper  (Chem.)  the  copper  procured  from  the  sul- 
phate bv  precipitation  with  iron. 

CEMENTATION  (Chem.)  a mode  uf  making  steel*  [vide 
Chemistry'] 

CEMENTS  (Chem  ) or  lutes,  arc  substances  or  composition* 
prepared  in  various  manners,  to  repair  flaws  and  cracks  in 
vessel*. 

CE'METERY  (Ere.)  a repository  for  the  dead. 

CE'MOS  (Dot.)  Mit«,  a kind  of  herb ; the  same  as  the 
l.eontopodium.  Plin,  1.  27,  c.  8. 

CENCHRA'MIDES  (Dot.)  a tree,  the  fruit  of  which  re- 
semblen  millet.  P/in.  1.  15,  C.  19. 

CENCH  KA'MIS  (Dot.)  *17%^**,  a grain  or  seed  of  the  millet. 

CE'XCHKIAS  (Zoo/.)  cenc'iris  or  cenchriies,  from 

i millet,  which  it  resembles  ; an  animal  of  die  serpent 
kind : according  to  .Elian  it  is  at  the  most  a cubit  in  length, 
and  the  bite  of  it  is  instant  death.  Plin.  1.  20,  c.  *1 ; Art. 
T ft  rah.  4,  norm.  1,  c.  25,  Ac. ; Paul.  JEginet.  1.  5,  c.  lfl. 

Cenciirlas  (Med.)  millet;  a spreading  inflamma- 

tion, resembling  millet ; also  called  shingles  or  wild  fire. 

CE'NCHRIS  (Urn.)  a kastrel  or  stannA;  a kind  of  speckled 
hawk.  Plin.  I.  10,  c.52. 

Cenciiris  (Zool.)  a green  snake;  the  Boa  cenchris  of  Lin- 

ILTUS. 

CENCH  RITES  (Zool)  or  Aconiius , vide  Cenckriau 

CENCH  11IT1S  (Mia.)  a precious  stone  with  specks,  resem- 
bling millet  seeds. 

CE'NCHRUS  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plunts.  Class  23  Polygamia , 
Order  1 Monoecia. 

Generic  Characters . Cal.  involucres  many ; perianth  a 
bivalve  glume. — Coi».  one  male,  the  other  hermaphro- 
dite; proper  each  bivalve. — Stam.  to  each  three  fila- 
ments; anthers  sagittate. — Pist.  germ  roundish;  style 
filiform;  stigmas  two. — Per.  none;  seed  roundish. 
Species.  The  specie*  are  mostly  annuals ; namely,  the — 
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Cenchrus  lappaceus,  Bur  Cenchrus,  native  of  India.—  U 
Cenchrus  capitals,  seu  Gratuen,  $c.  Oval-spiked  Cen-  , 
citrus,  native  of  Gaul. — Cenchrus  echinatus , Elymus,  li 
seu  Panicastrella,  Arc.  seu  Grnmen,  S/c.  Hough-spiked  I 
C enchrus,  native  of  Jamaica. — Cenchrus  tribuloides , Pa‘  , 
uicastrella , Sfc.  seu  Gramm,  native  of  Virginia. — Co*-  t 
chrus  ciliaris , Ciliated  Cenchrus,  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. — Cenchrus  hordeiformit,  scu  Alojyecurut, 
S(c.  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Cenchrus  pur - 
purascens , seu  Panicum,  <%c.  native  of  Japan.  But  the 
— Cenchrus Jrutcscens,  Sfc.  A r undo,  4c.  seu  Gramen,  4 c. 
is  a shrub,  and  native  of  Armenia. 

CE'NDUL£  ( Archteol .)  small  pieces  of  wood  laid  in  the  form 
of  tiles,  to  cover  the  roof  of  a house.  Pat,  4,  Hen.  3, 
P-210.  - 

CENEA'NGIA  ( Med.)  ufwy/i.1,  from  empty,  and 

*yy«»  a vessel ; any  evacuation  or  inanition  of  the  vessels, 
from  whatever  cause,  open  or  occult. 

CENE'BRIA  [Med.)  *»•  i-V**,  Carriou ; an  epithet  for  the 
flesh  of  animals  which  die  of  themselves. 

CE'NEGILD  ( Archaol. ) an  expiatory  mulct  paid  to  the 
kindred  of  the  deceased. 

CE'NELLA  {Ant.)  acorns  from  the  oak. 

CENE'ONES  (Anal.)  from  *«*•<,  empty  the  flanks. 

CENEFIC A'TUM  { Chem .)  or  Cinificatum,  Calcined. 
CENI'GDAM  (.S«r^.)  Ccrtfplam , Ccnignlam,  and  Ccn/pc- 
lam ; an  instrument  anciently  used  for  opening  the  head 
in  epilepsies. 

CENl'GOTAM  (Sa>£.)  vide  Cenigdam. 

CENIOTE'MIUM  (Med.)  a purging  medicine  affecting  the 
venereal  disorder,  which  is  supposed  to  be  mercurial. 
CENITLAM  ( Surg.)  vide  Cenigdam. 

CENITOLAM  {Surg.)  vide  Cenigdam. 

CENNPNGA  (.4rcA<?a/.)noticegivenbythebuycrto  the  seller  | 
that  the  thing  sold  was  claimed  by  another,  that  he  might 
appear  and  justify  the  tale.  Atheist,  aintd  Prompt,  c.  4. 
CENO\MUNI  {Hist.)  an  ancient  people  of  the  Celtic  Gaul. 
CENO'SIS  (Med.)  from  empty,  a general  evacuation ; 
in  distinction  from  or  the  evacuation  of  some 

particular  humour. 

CENOTA'PHJCM  (Ant.)  Kit«T«$u*}  from  »•»•«,  empty,  and 
vw$«k,  sepulchre,  a cenotaph ; an  empty  tomb,  erected  in 
honour  of  the  dead  : called  by  Ovid  “ Tumulus  sine  cor-  I 
pore by  Suetonius,  “ Funus  imaginarium.” 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  1 1 , v.  4-29. 

Et  mj*  in  twmtlu  tint  torpor*  nemina  Itgi. 

Virgil  calls  it  tumulus  inanis.  sEn.  1.  3,  v.  304. 

Httiamm  ad  tnmntnm,  etridi  quern  ertpitt  imrnm, 

Et  gfmntu  cautam  Uenmh  unrnnl  am. 

Callimachus  calls  it  umw  ri  u.«,  epig.  2. 

— — E»V  mXt  vs  ?«pi  rxi  tetri  P inti* 

Oina/AM  ui  iuw  rufm 

Suetonius  also  calls  it  tumulus  honorarius,  and  Lycophron 
Lyc.  Castand . 

■ -■  it ( Qiitm  iipHi 

‘AAA'  *»••*’  tt*Tfi*  mi  xiTtftmr  yjmpu^ 

Xenophon.  Exped.  Cyr . I.  6 ; Sucion.  in  Claud,  c.  1 ; Val. 
Ftacc.  I.  5;  rausan.  in  Corinth,  j Slat.  Thebaid.  I.  12, 
v.  160;  Itidor.  Orig.  I.  15,  C.  11 ; Meurs.  ad  Lycophron. ; 
Kirchmnnn.  de  Funer.  I.  3,  o»  27 ; Diogen.  Lacrt.  1.  1 ; 
Syn*.  97  ; Suidas. 

CE'NSAL  fCom.)  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  and  in  the 
ports  of  the  Levant,  signifies  the  same  os  a broker. 
CLNSA'HIA  (Archteol.)  from  the  French  cense,  a farm;  a 
farm,  or  house  and  land,  let,  ad  censum,  at  a standing  rent. 
CENSA'RH  l Archteol .)  Farmers. 

CENSE  (Archteol.)  public  rates. 


CK'NSER  (Rcc)  a vessel  to  burn  incense  in. 

CF.'NSIO  (Ant.)  a censure  or  punishment  by  the  censor. 

CE'NSITOR  (Ant.)  an  assessor  or  surveyor  of  lands. 

CENSO'RES  (Ant.)  Roman  magistrates,  of  whom  there  were 
two,  whose  office  it  was  to  take  account  of  families,  to  rate 
men’s  estate,  and  to  punish  misdemeanors  and  acts  of 
immorality.  This  they  did  by  turning  senators  out  of  the 
senate,  and  degrading  knights  and  citizens,  which  was 
called  " Scnatu  et  Tribu  movere.**  Censors  were  created 
U.  C.  310,  at  first  from  the  patricians  only,  afterwards 
from  both  patricians  and  plebeians.  Diottys.  Antiq.  I.  4 ; 
Cic.  de  Leg.  1.  3,  c.  S,  Sic.  and  Ascon.  Pcd.  tn  Cic ./  Carr, 
de  Lat.  Ltn.  1. 5,  c.  7 ; Liv.  1. 4,  c.  8;  Aul.  Gdl.  1. 4,  c.  20; 
Zonar.  Annal.  1.  7,  c.  19. 

CENSO'RIrE  Tabula;  (Ant.)  registers  or  records  kept  by  the 
censors. 

CENSU'RA  (Ant.)  the  censorship,  or  office  of  censor;  like- 
wise a censure,  or  the  exercise  of  the  authority  of  a 
censor. 

CE'NSURAL  booh  (Archteol.)  a register  of  taxations. 

CE'NSURE  (Litt)  from  Lat.  census,  a custom  observed  in 
divers  manors  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  where  all  persons 
residing  therein,  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  are  cited  to 
swear  fealty  to  the  lord,  and  to  pay  lie/,  per  poll,  and  \d. 
per  ann.  ever  after.  Those  thus  sworn  are  called  Censers. 

Censure  (F.cc.)  a spiritual  punishment  inflicted  by  some  ec- 
clesiastical judge  in  former  times,  particularly  on  heretics 
and  schismatics. 

CE'NSUS  (Ant.)  a declaration  made  before  and  registered 
by  the  Censors,  containing  an  enumeration  in  writing, 
given  by  the  several  subjects  of  the  Homan  empire,  of 
their  respective  names,  places  of  abode,  estates,  quality, 
wives,  children,  domestics,  tenants,  slaves,  &c.  It  was  in- 
stituted and  performed  by  Servius  Tullius,  and  was  held 
every  five  years  by  the  censors  after  that  office  was  ap- 
pointed. The  Census  of  the  people  at  large  was  called 
simply  Census/  that  of  the  equites,  knights,  census , recensio, 
recognitio } and  that  of  senatores,  senators,  lectio,  and 
reteclio.  The  qualification  of  a knight  was  400,000  ses- 
terces, that  of  a senator  800,000.  The  people  at  large 
were  divided  into  six  classes;  namely — The  First  Class 
comprehended  those  who  were  worth  100,000  sesterces, 
and  consisted  of  eighty  centuries,  forty  seniors,  and  as 
many  juniors.  The  seniors  included  those  who  were  fifty 
and  upwards,  who  were  appointed  to  guard  the  city;  the 
juniors  those  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  forty-five,  who 
were  employed  in  war.  To  these  were  assigned, "im  weapons 
of  defence,  the  galea,  helmet,  dt/peus , tnc  shield,  ocrea, 
the  greavc,  lorica,  the  coat  of  man,  and  every  thing  which 
was  made  of  brass  : their  offensive  arms  were,  tela,  the  ja- 
velin, hasta,  the  spear,  and  glad  tut,  the  sword.  The  Se- 
cond Class  comprehended  those  possessed  of  75,000  ses- 
terces, making  twenty  centuries,  ten  seniors,  and  ten  ju- 
niors. They  wore  the  scutum  instead  of  the  clypeus , but 
had  every  thing  else  the  same  except  the  lonca.  The 
Third  Class  included  those  possessed  of  50,000  sesterces, 
making  also  twenty  centuries,  ten  seniors,  and  ten  juniors, 
and  having  the  same  arms,  except  the  greaves.  The 
Fourth  Class  included  those  possessed  of  25,000  sesterces, 
making  twenty  centuries,  and  having  the  same  arms.  The 
Fifth  Class  consisted  of  thirty  centuries,  who  were  assessed 
at  1 1 ,000  sesterces.  They  consisted  of  accensi , tibicines, 
and  cornices , and  carried  slings  for  their  arms.  The  Sixth 
Class  comprehended  all  who  were  assessed  below  11,000, 
and  consequently  exempt  from  taxation  and  military  ser- 
vice. Dionyt.  I.  4;  Cic.  pro  Place,  c.  32;  Liv.  1.  1,  c.  44, 
Ac.;  Aul.  GelL  I.  7,  c-  11 ; Plor.  1. 1,  c.  6;  Isidor.  Orig . 
1.  5,  c.  36;  Sigon.  de  Antiq.  Jur.  Civ.  Rom.  1.  1,  c.  34; 
Manut.  de  Chit.  Roman,  a pud  Grttv.  Thee.  Antiq.  Roman. 
tom.  1,  p.  37. 
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CENT  (Com.)  an  abbreviation  for  centum,  a hundred.  1 . The 
profit  or  loss  of  so  much  on  the  hundred  in  the  sale  of  any 
commodity;  thus  the  expression  “ Ten  per  cent,  gain  or 
loss  ” signifies  that  the  seller  has  gained  or  lost  ten  pounds 
on  every  hundred  of  the  price  at  which  he  first  bought  the 
merchandise,  which  is  one-tenili  of  profit  or  one-tenth  of 
loss  upon  the  total  of  the  sale.  To  gain  one  hundred  per 
cent,  or  cent,  per  cent,  is  the  doubling  of  one's  capital;  to 
lose  fifty  per  cent,  is  to  lose  one  half  of  it.  2.  Cent,  is  the 
benefit,  profit,  or  interest,  on  any  »uin  of  money  which  is 
laid  out  for  improvement : thus  we  say  money  is  worth  four 
or  five  |h.t  cent,  upon  exchange;  that  is,  it  brings  four  or 
five  pounds  profit  fur  every  hundred  pounds  laid  or  lent  out. 
3.  Cent,  is  also  used  with  regard  to  the  draughts  or  remit- 
tances of  money  made  from  one  place  to  another;  thus 
we  say,  it  will  cost  2$  per  cent,  to  remit  money  to  such  a 
city.  4.  Cent,  or  centime,  the  hundredth  part  of  any  thing, 
particularly  applied  to  the  coin  or  money  of  account  tn 
America,  which  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a dollar ; and  to 
the  coins,  weights,  and  measures  which  were  introduced 
into  France  during  the  Revolution. 

C IV  NT  A U II  (Att  ran.)  vide  Centaurus. 

CENTAUKE'A  (Dot.)  *uTmvfu'*t  anra^ii**,  CentQury ; 

a herb  so  coiled  from  Chiron,  the  centaur,  who  was  healed 
by  it,  is  used  externally  in  fomentations  against  swellings 
and  inflammations.  The  juice,  extract,  or  infusion  of  the 
leaves  and  roots,  of  some  species  are  also  said  to  cure  in- 
termittent*. Thcoph.  Hist.  1.  10,  c,  1 ; Dioscor.  L 3,  c.  8; 
Plin.  1.  25,  c.6. 

CiKTAuncA,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants, 
Class  1 i)  Sungenesia,  Order  3 Polygamies  Prustanea. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common  imbricate ; scales  often 
variously  terminated. — Con.  compound  flosculous ; corol - 
lutes  hermaphrodite ; proper  monopetalous ; tube  filiform ; 
border  ventricose. — St  am.  filaments  five;  anthers  cylin- 
dric. — Pist.  germ  small;  style  filiform;  stigma  very  ob- 
tuse.— Per.  none;  calyx  unchanged;  seeds  solitary ; re- 
ceptacle  bristly. 

Sjjcctes.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals  or  perennials  ; of 
the  first  kind  are  the  following — Centaur en  Crupina,  Her- 
r alula , Ac.  Chondrilla,  Ac.  Senecio,  Ac.  Jacea,  seu  Cy- 
anus,  Black  seeded  Centaury,  Bearded  Creeper,  native 
of  Switzerland,  Ac .— Ccntaurea  moschata , seu  Cyanus , 
Ac.  Purple  Sweet  Centaury',  or  Sweet  Sultan,  native  of 
G recce. — Cent  a urea  suoveolens.  Amber  box,  seu  Cyanus , 
native  of  the  East.— -Ccntaurea  lippii , Egyptian  Ccn- 
Isury. — Ccntaurea  coronopifolia , seu  Jacea , a native  of 
Ireland. — Ccntaurea  cyanus,  seu  Stoebe,  Ac.  Austrian 
Centaury,  native  of  Switzerland. — Ccntaurea  benedict  a, 
Cnicus,  seu  Carduus , Blessed  Thistle,  native  of  Chios. 
— Ccntaurea  eriophora , seu  Calcitrapa , native  of  Por- 
tugal.— Ccntaurea  calcitrapa , seu  Calcitrapa,  native  of 
Switzerland. — Ccntaurea  crocodylium,  seu  Crocodylium, 
native  of  Syria. — Ccntaurea  galactites , native  of  the 
South  of  Europe. — Ccntaurea  napifulia , Turnip- leaved 
Centaury,  native  of  Archipelago.  Of  the  second  kind 
are  the  following,  namely — Ccntaurea  crucifolia , Jacea , 
Amberboi , seu  Stoebe , Ac.  — Ccntaurea  eentaurium, 
seu  Ceniaurium,  Ac.  Great  Centaury,  native  of  Italy. 
— Ccntaurea  phrygia , Cyanus,  seu  Jacea , Ac.  Aus- 
trian Centaury,  native  of  Switzerland. — Ccntaurea  ni- 
grescent, Ac.  native  of  I I ungary. — Ccntaurea  triumfetti , seu 
Cyanus. — Ccntaurea ochroteuca,  Caucasica, seu  Cyanus, & c. 
native  of  Caucasus. — Ccntaurea  orientalis , Ac.  seu  Thei- 
antha , Oriental  Centaury,  native  of  Siberia. — Ccntaurea 
Dehen,  Rhaponticoidcs,  Scrratula,  seu  Bchen,  Ac.  native 
of  Asia  Minor. — Ccntaurea  alba,  Rhaponticum,  Jacea , 
seu  Stoebe,  Ac.  native  of  Spain. — Ccntaurea  Rhapontica, 
Centaureum , seu  Rhaponticum,  Ac.  native  of  Switzer- 
land.— Ccntaurea  babylonica,  Serratula,  Ac.  seu  Rapon- 


ticoides , native  of  the  East. — Cmfaurea  conifrrtx,  Jacea, 
seu  Chamcdcon , Ac.  native  of  France.—  Ccntaurea  son • 
chifolia , native  of  the  Mediterranean. — Ccntaurea  Is - 
nardi,  seu  Calcitrapoidrs , native  of  Europe. — Ccntaurea 
sempervirens,  seu  Jacea , Ac.  Evergreen  Centaury,  na- 
tive of  Spain. — Ccntaurea  tea  biota,  Cyanus,  Scabiosa , 
Ac.  Jacea*  Ac. — Scabious  Centaury,  or  Great  Knap- 
weed. But  some  are  biennials,  as—  Ccntaurea  nigra. 
Black  Centaury,  or  Knapweed,  native  of  England. — 
Ccntaurea  prregrina,  Nicerensis,  Ac.;  and  some  shrub}*, 
as — Ccntaurea  spinosa,  Prickly-branched  Centaury',  na- 
tive of  Crete. — Ccntaurea  hyssoni/olia , native  of  Spain, 
Ac.  Clxts.  Hist.  Plant,  rar. ; Raith.  Hitt.  Plant.  ; C. 
Dauh.  Pin. ; Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Thrat.  Dot.;  Raii 
Hist.;  Tout ne f.  hut.;  Doerlutav.  Jrxd.  ; Linn.  Spec. 
Plant. 

Centackea  is  also  the  Cnicus  uniflorus  of  Tinmens. 

CENTA'UREUM  (Rot.)  or  Ceniaurium , the  Chlora  perfb- 
liata,  and  the  Ckironia  baccifera  et  fruiescens  of  Linnirus. 

CENTAU ROI'DES  (//o/.)  the  same  as  GratuJa. 

CENTA'URUS  ( Astron .)  Centaur , one  of  the  48  old  constella- 
tions in  the  southern  hemisphere,  represented  in  the  form  of 
half  man  and  half  horse,  who  was  fabled  by  the  Greeks 
to  have  been  Chiron  the  tutor  of  Achilles.  Ptolemy 
reckons  in  this  constellation  37  stars,  Kepler  52,  Tycho  4, 
Bayer  40,  and  die  Britannic  Catalogue,  Ac.  35.  Plot.  i.  7, 
c,  5 ; Ricciol.  Almag.  Nov.  1.  0. 

CENTELLA  (Dot.)  the  Hydrocotyle  viflosa  of  Linntcus. 

CENTE'NAK  (Com.)  a foreign  weight  of  100,  112,  125, 
128,  132,  and  140  pounds  weight. 

CENTENA'RII  (Ant.)  centurions,  who  had  the  charge  of 
single  centuries.  Vi get.  1.  2,  c.  8. 

Centenarii  (Ia jui)  petty  judges,  and  under  sheriffs  of  coun- 
ties, that  had  rule  of  on  hundred,  and  judged  smail 
matters. 

CENTENARIES  (Chron.)  centenary ; an  epithet  for  what 
belongs  to  a century  or  100  years. 

CE'NTER  (Math.)  vide  Centre. 

CENTE'SIMA  (Ant.)  a term  signifying  the  100th  port  of 
an  integer,  particularly  interest  of  one  in  the  hundred 
every  month.  Cic.  in  Verr.  3.  c.  70;  Gronov.  de  Centex . 

CENTE'SIMALS  (Arith.)  die  same  as  Cents,  [vide  Cei i- 
tigrade ] 

CENTICPPITOUS  (My.)  ccndcept,  from  centum , a hun- 
dred, and  caput , a head,  an  cpituet  for  an  animal  having 
100  heads. 

CENT1TIDOUS  (Math.)  ccntijidus,  from  centum  and  Jindo , 
to  split,  an  epithet  for  any  thing  divided  into  an  100  parts. 

CENT] FOLIA  (Dot.)  a kind  of  rose  in  Campania  having  a 
hundred  or  many  leaves.  Plin . I.  21,  c.  4. 

CE'NTIGRADE  (Arith.)  the  division  of  any  thing  into  a 
hundred  grades,  or  degrees,  called  Centesimals,  Centimes , 
or  Cents ; thus  money,  weights,  and  measures,  have  been 
divided  into  cents,  or  hundredth  parts ; and  the  French 
have  a centigrade  thermometer,  in  which  they  divide  tho 
distance  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  into  100. 

CENTIGR.VNUM  (Dot.)  a kind  of  wheat  having  in  every 
ear  a hundred  grains. 

CENTIMO'RBIA  (5/inrf-)  or  Centum-morbia,  from  centum , a 
hundred,  and  morbus , a disease,  an  epithet  for  a medicine 
supposed  capable  of  curing  a great  number  of  diseases.  It 
is  the  same  as  the  Nummularia. 

CEWTINEL  (MiL)  vide  Sentinel. 

CENTINE'RVIA  (Rot.)  from  centum,  and  nervia,  a string, 
an  epithet  for  a plant  having  many  nerves  or  ribs  on  its 
leaves : it  is  the  Planiago  of  Linnwus. 

CENTINODIA  (Rot.)  Centum-nodia,  or  Cent  inodium,  Cen - 
tinody,  from  centum,  a hundred,  and  nodus,  a knot;  a herb 
go  called  from  its  having  many  knots  and  joints;  the  same 
as  the  Polygonum  of  Linnaeus. 
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CENTIPEDA  (Ew/.)  Centipede,  a worm  with  many  feet ; a 
name  given  to  the  wood-louse.  Plin.  1.  18,  c.  10. 

CENTl'PEDE  from  centum,  and  pcs,  a foot;  the 

name  of  a well  known  insect  with  many  feet  that  infest! 
wood.  It  is  vulgarly  called  a sow,  from  its  resemblance  in 
shape  to  the  hog. 

CENTIPE'LLIO  (Afcf.)  the  paunch  of  a stag. 

CE'NTIPES  (/<-A.)  a fish,  otherwise  called  scolopendra,  which 
when  it  has  devoured  a hook  vomits  it  up  again  with  its 
entrails,  which  it  afterwards  draws  back  again  into  its 
stomach.  Plin.  I.  0,  c.  48. 

CE'NTNAR  (Com.)  a weight  at  Lubeck,  consisting  of 
8 lispards,  or  28  pounds. 

CE'NTO  (Ant.)  1.  A coverlet  or  rug  made  of  various  shreds. 
Macrob.  Sat.  1,5,  c.  2.  2.  Patched  clothes,  such  as  country 
fellows  wore.  Colum.  dt  lie  Bust.  3.  A shroud  or  tarpau- 
lin to  keep  off  stones  or  darts  from  the  soldiers  in  a siege, 
Cat.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  2,  c.  9.  4.  A cover  cast  over  ship*, 
steeped  first  in  vinegar,  to  keep  them  from  taking  fire. ' 
Sisenn.  Hist,  apud  Aon.  1.2,  c.  177;  Vegct.L  4,  c.  15. 
5.  A mop,  which  was  also  steeped  in  vinegar,  for  the  ex- 
tinguishing of  fire.  U/p.  leg.  12;  Ales.  Gen.  1.  5,  c.  24. 

Cento  (Poet.)  a poem  composed  of  several  pieces  selected 
from  other  authors. 

CENTONA'RII  (Ant.)  Homan  officers  appointed  to  provide 
tents,  and  other  military  furniture,  called  centones , or  to 
quench  the  fire  kindled  in  the  camp  by  the  enemy.  Turneb. 
Advrr.  1.  29,  c.  16. 

CE'NTRAL,  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the  centre. 

Central  forces  (Phi/.)  are  forces  which  cause  a moving 
body  to  tend  towards  or  recede  from  the  centre  of  motion, 
which  are  accordingly  distinguished  into  two  kinds ; namely, 
centripetal  and  centrifugal. — Centripetal  force  is  that  by 
which  amoving  body  is  perpetually  urged  towards  a centre, 
and  made  to  revolve  in  a curve  instead  of  a right  line. — 
Centrifugal  force  is  that  force  by  which  a body  revolving 
about  a centre,  or  about  another  body,  endeavours  to  recede 
from  it. 

Central  rule  (Geom.)  a rule  for  finding  the  centre  of  a 
circle. 

Central  fire  (C7»em.)  that  fire  which  chemists  formerly 
imagined  to  lW  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  fumes  anil 
vapours  of  which  made,  as  they  supposed,  the  metals  and 
minerals,  and  brought  them  to  perfection. 

C'ENTRA'LIS  radix  (Bot.)  central  root;  that  species  of  j 
root  where  the  shoot  proceeds  from  the  middle,  us  in  Ga - ' 
font  bus  nivalis . 

CENTRATIO  (Med.)  from  centrum,  n centre;  the  dege-  \ 
nerating  of  a saline  principle,  contracting  a corrosive  and 
ulcerating  quality. 

CENTRE  (Geom.)  a point,  from  usrtiv,  to  prick  ; a 

point  equally  remote  from  tne  extremes  of  a line,  surface, 
or  solid. — Centre  of  a circle , or  sphere , that  point  in  the 
figure  from  which  all  lines  drawn  to  the  circumference  arc 
equal,  [vide  Circle } — Centre  of  a conic  section,  that  point 
which  bisects  any  diameter,  or  that  point  in  which  oil  the 
diameters  intersect  each  other.  This  point  in  an  ellipse  is 
within  the  figure,  but  in  the  hyperbola  without,  and  in  the  > 
parabola  at  an  infinite  distance. — Centre  of  a curve,  of  the  { 
higher  kind,  is  the  point  where  two  diameters  concur;  and 
when  all  the  diameters  concur  in  the  tame  point  it  is  colled 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  the  general  centre. 

Centre  (Physic.)  is  of  different  kinds ; namely — Centre  of 
attraction,  or  gravitation , that  point  into  which  if  all  the 
matter  of  a body  were  collected,  its  action  upon  any  re- 
mote particle  would  still  be  the  same  os  it  is  while  the  body 
retains  its  own  particular  form.  The  common  centre  of  at- 
traction of  two  or  more  bodies  is  that  point  in  which,  if  a 
particle  of  matter  were  placed,  the  action  of  each  body 
upon  it  would  be  equal,  and  consequently  it  would  remain 


there  in  eavUibrio.— Centre  of  gravity  of  any  body,  or 
system  of  nodies,  is  that  point  upon  which  the  parts  of  the 
body  or  bodies  do  in  any  situation  exactly  balance  each 
other.  Hence,  by  means  of  this  property,  if  the  body  be 
supported  or  suspended  by  this  point,  it  will  rest  in  any 
position  in  which  it  is  put.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a body 
is  not  always  within  the  body  itself : thus  tne  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  a ring  is  not  in  the  substance  of  a ring,  but  in  the 
axis  of  its  circumscribing  cylinder;  and  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  a hollow  staff,  or  of  a bone,  is  not  in  the  matter  of 
which  it  is  constituted,  but  somewhere  in  its  imaginary 
axis.  All  bodies,  however,  and  systems  of  bodies,  have 
a centre  of  gravity,  in  which  the  whole  gravity,  or  the 
whole  matter  of  each  body,  is  conceived  to  be  united. 
Through  the  centre  of  gravity  passes  a right  line,  called 
the  diameter  of  gravity  ; and  the  intersection  of  two  such 
diameters  determines  the  centre  of  gravity.  In  homoge- 
neous bodies,  which  may  be  divided  lengthwise  into  similar 
and  equal  parts,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  the  same  as  the 
centre  of  magnitude  i hence,  therefore,  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  a line  is  that  point  which  bisects  the  Hue ; the  centre 
of  gravity  of  a parallelogram,  cylinder,  &c.  is  in  the  middle 
point  of  the  axis.  The  position,  distance,  and  motion  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  body  is  a medium  of  the  po- 
sitions and  distances  of  all  the  particles  of  the  body; 
which  property  of  this  centre  bos  induced  some  authors  to 
give  it  the  name  of  the  centre  of  mean  distance ; others,  that 
of  the  centre  of  position,  centre  (f  inertia,  &c.  This  point 
is  of  the  greatest  use  in  mechanics,  and  in  many  of  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life,  because  the  place  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  to  be  considered  as  the  place  of  the  body 
itself  in  computing  all  mechanical  effect*. — Common  centre 
of  gravity  oi  two  or  more  bodies,  or  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  fame  body,  is  that  point  which  if  it  be  suspended 
or  supported,  the  parts  or  the  body,  or  the  bodies,  will 
equiponderate,  or  rest  in  any  position ; thus  the  point  of 
suspension  in  a common  balance-beam,  or  steel-yard,  is  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  for  the  two  parts  into  which  it 
may  l>c -divided. — Centre  of  equilibrium  is  the  same  with 
respect  to  bodies  immersed  in  a fluid  as  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity is  to  bodies  in  free  space,  being  a certain  point,  upon 
which  if  the  body  or  bodies  be  suspended  they  will  rest  in 
any  position. 

Centre  of  motion  (Mech.)  is  that  point  which  remains  at 
rest  while  all  the  points  of  a body  move  about  it,  which  is 
the  same  as  the  centre  of  gravity  in  homogeneous  bodies. 
The  centre  of  motion  of  a ship  is  the  point  upon  which  a 
vessel  oscillates , or  rolls,  when  put  in  motion.  The  velic 
centre , or  the  velic  point , is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  an 
equivalent  sail,  or  that  single  sail  whose  position  and 
magnitude  arc  such  as  cause  it  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
wind  when  the  vessel  is  sailing,  so  that  the  motion  shall  be 
the  same  as  that  which  takes  place  while  the  sails  have  the 
same  position. — Centre  of  gyration,  that  point  in  which  if 
the  whole  mass  be  collected  the  same  angular  velocity  will 
be  generated  in  the  same  time  by  a given  force  acting  at 
any  place  as  in  the  body  or  system  itself. — Centre  of  oscil- 
lation, that  point  in  the  axis,  or  line  of  suspension,  of  a 
vibrating  body,  or  system  of  bodies,  in  which  if  the  wholu 
matter  or  weight  be  collected,  the  vibrations  will  still  be  per- 
formed in  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  angular  velocity, 
a*  before.  This  point  differs  from  that  of  gyration,  inas- 
much as  in  this  case  the  motion  of  the  body  is  produced 
by  the  gravity  of  its  own  particles ; but  in  the  case  of  centre 
of  gyration  the  body  is  put  in  motion  by  some  other  force 
acting  at  one  place  only, — Centre  of  percussion,  that  point 
where  the  percussion  or  stroke  U the  greatest,  in  which 
the  whole  pcrcuticnt  force  of  the  body  is  supposed  to  be 
collected. — Centre  of  pressure  of  a fluid  against  a plane  is 
that  point  against  which  a force,  equal  to  the  whole  prea- 
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sure,  but  in  a contrary  direction  to  it,  will  keep  the  surface 
at  rest ; thus,  on  a plane  parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  on  any 
plane  where  the  pressure  is  uniform,  the  centre  of  pressure 
coincides  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plane. — Centre 
of  rotation , that  point  about  which  a body,  otherwise  at 
liberty,  revolves,  or  tends  to  revolve,  when  it  is  acted  upon 
unequally  at  different  points,  or  by  a force  the  direction  of 
which  does  not  pass  through  its  centre  of  gravity.— Centre 
of  spontaneous  rotation  is  that  point  which  remains  at  rest  the 
instant  a body  is  struck,  or  about  which  the  body  begins 
to  move:  it  was  employed  first  by  John  Bernoulli  to  dis- 
tinguish this  centre  from  the  centre  of  forced  rotation. — 
Centre  rf  friction , that  point  in  the  base  of  a body  on 
which  it  revolves,  into  which,  if  the  whole  surface  of  the 
base  and  the  mass  of  the  body  were  collected  and  made 
to  revolve  about  the  centre  of  the  baso  of  the  given  body, 
the  angular  velocity  destroyed  by  its  friction  would  be 
equal  to  die  Angular  velocity  destroyed  in  the  given  body 
by  its  friction  in  the  same  time. — Centre  of  conversion, 
a term  used,  by  Mr.  Parent,  in  respect  to  a stick  laid  on 
stagnant  waters,  and  then  drawn  by  a thread  fastened  to  it, 
so  that  the  thread  always  makes  the  same  angle  with  it ; 
and,  consequently,  the  stick  will  be  found  to  turn  about  a 
certain  point,  which  point  is  called  the  centre  of  conver- 
sion.— Phonic  centre  is  a term  sometimes  used  in  acoustics 
for  the  place  where  the  speaker  stands  in  poly syllubi cal 
and  articulate  echoes. 

Centre  of  cquant  ( Astron .)  a term,  in  the  Old  Astronomy, 
for  a point  in  die  line  of  the  aphelion  supposed  to  be  as 
far  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  eccentric,  towards  the 
aphelion,  as  the  sun  is  from  the  centre  of  the  eccentric  to- 
wards the  perihelion. 

Centre  ( J)m! .)  that  point  where  the  gnomon  or  style,  which 
is  placed  parallel  to  the  axis  of  die  earth,  intersects  the 
plane  of  the  dial. 

Centre  (Archil.)  a term  used  to  denote  a frame  of  timber 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  die  stones  or 
bricks  forming  an  arch  or  vault,  during  the  erection. 

Centre  of  a bastion  (Port.)  a point  in  the  middle  of  the 
gorge  where  the  capital  line  commences,  and  which  is  usu- 
ally at  the  angle  ot  the  inner  polygon  of  the  figure.  This 
may  otherwise  be  defined  the  point  where  the  two  adjacent 
curtains  produced  intersect  eacli  other. 

Centre  of  a battalion  (Mil.)  in  parade  is  the  middle  where 

I an  interval  is  left  for  the  colours  : in  an  encampment  it  is 
the  main  street ; and  on  a march  it  is  an  interval  for  the 
baggage — Centre  of  an  attack,  the  middle  point  in  the 
front,  which  is  taken  before  a besieged  place,  which  is  one 
of  the  three  capitals  upon  which  die  lines  of  attack  are 
carried. 

Centre  of  a fleet  (Mar.)  in  French  Centre,  ou  corps  de 
bataille,  dyune  armce  n avale,  the  station  of  the  admiral  or 
commander  of  a fleet. 

Centre  Phrcnique  (Anat.)  die  name  of  the  fibres  of  the  large 
muscles  of  the  diaphragm. 

CENTRIFUGAL  (Phy.)  vide  Central. 

Centrifugal  machine  (Mech.)  a machine,  so  called  because 
it  is  contrived  so  as  to  raise  water  by  means  of  a centric 
fugal  force  combined  with  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
CENTR1GRADE  (Arith.)  vide  Centigrade. 

CENTRIN' A ( Ich.)  a species  of  squalus. 

CENTRING  (Carpent.)  or  centering , the  frame  of  timber 
by  which  the  brick  or  stone  work  of  arched  vaulting  is 
supported  during  its  erection,  and  from  which  it  receives 
its  curved  form. 

Centring  of  an  optic  glass  ( Mech .)  the  grinding  it  so  as 
that  the  thickest  part  be  exactly  in  the  middle. 

CE'NTRION  (Med.)  tirrpm,  from  nttrtm,  to  prick ; an  epi- 
thet for  a plaster  used  by  Galen  against  stitches  in  the 
side. 
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CENTRIPETAL  (Phu.)  an  epithet  for  a sort  of  central 
force,  [vide  Central] 

CENTRPSCUS  (Ich.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Pisces,  Order 
B ranch  ioitegosa. 

Generic  Character.  Head  lengthened  into  a very  narrow 
snout. — Mouth  without  teedi.— Gills  broad  flat.— Body 
compressed.— Belly  carinate. — Ventral-fins  united. 
Species.  The  species  are,  Centritcus  scutatus,  eolopax,  et 
valitariui . 

! CEXTIUUM  (Med.)  vide  Centrion . 

CENTROBA'RlC  method  (Mech.)  a method  of  measuring 

i or  determining  the  quantity  of  any  surface  or  solid  by  con- 
sidering it  as  generated  by  motion,  and  multiplying  the 
generating  line  or  surface  into  the  path  of  its  centre  of 
gravity,  i.  c.  M Every  figure,  whether  superficial  or  solid, 
generated  by  the  motion  of  a line  or  surface,  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  generating  magnitude  into  the  path  of  its 
centre  of  gravity.”  The  word  is  derived  from  ccntro-haryca, 
i.  c.  the  centre  of  weight  or  gravity,  [vide  Centro-baryco] 

CENTRO- BA RY'CO  (A/lrcA.)  from  *»Tp,  a centre,  and 
another  name  for  the  centre  of  gravity. 

CENTROG  .VSTER  (Ich.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Pisces , 
Order  Thoracica. 

Generic  Character.  Head  compressed,  smooth.  — GiU- 
mnnbrane  mostly  seven  raved. — Body  depressed,  smooth. 
—Fins  spinous. — Ventral-Jin  connected  by  a membrane. 
Species.  The  principal  species  arc  the  Centrogaster  fus- 
cetcens,  argentatus , equuht,  & c. 

CENTROPHA'GIA  (Bot.)  Penny-royal. 

CENTRUM  (Math.)  vide  Centre. 

Centrum  (Chem.)  the  principal  residuum  formed,  or  source 
of  any  thing. 

Centrum  (Bot.)  the  herb  Clary. 

Centrum  (Med.)  that  part  of  a medicine  in  which  the 
greatest  virtue  resides. 

Centrum  (Anat.)  the  middle  point  in  some  parts  of  the 
body. — Centrum  nerveum , the  tendinous  part  of  the  dia- 
phragm, which  has  a triangular  appearance. — Centrum 
male,  a port  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

CE'NTRY  (A/nr.)  or  Sentinel,  in  French  Cent  indie,  a pri- 
vate marine  posted  in  some  responsible  part  of  the  ship 
to  prevent  any  surprize. 

Centry  ( Archil .)  a mould  for  an  arch. 

CE'NTRY-BOX  (Mil.)  a wooden  butch  erected  as  a shelter 
for  the  centincl. 

j CENTUM  Capita  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Etyngiu m. 

i CENTUMVIRA'LIS  (Ant.)  an  epithet  lor  what  belongs  to 
the  Centumviri  ; Centumvirale  Judicium,  a sentence  in  the 
court  of  the  Centumviri ; Centumvirales  caustr,  causes 

| heard  in  the  court  of  the  Centumviri . Cic*  de  Oral.  1,1, 
c.  38 ; Plin.  1.  6,  ep.  33. 

CENTU'MVIRI  (Ant.)  judges  chosen  to  hear  certain  causes 
among  the  people,  three  of  whom  were  cIioslmi  out  of 
every  tribe.  Quin  til.  1.  5,  c.  10;  Flor.  Epitom.  1.  18; 
Pest,  de  Verb.  Signif.  f Hotoman.  de  Magistral.  Rom. 

I apud  Graro.  Thet.  Antiq.  Rom.  tom.  ii.  p.  1816. 

CEnTUNCULA'RIS  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Centunculus. 

CENTUVCULUS  (Ant.)  1.  A patched  coverlet  or  quilt  to 
sleep  on.  2.  A horse-cloth  laid  under  the  dorsers.  Liv. 

I.  7,  c.  14. 

Centunculus  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  4 Tetrandria , 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  four-cleft. — Cor.  Mo- 
nopetalous;  tube  subglobular ; border  flat. — Sta.m  fila- 
ments four  ; anthers  simple. — Fist,  germ  roundish  ; style 
filiform;  stigma  simple.— Per.  capsule  globular;  seeds 
very  many. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Centunculus  minimus , 
A nagallidiastrum,  Anagallis,  fee.  seu  Alsine,  Sec.  Bastard 
Pimpernel,  an  annual,  native  of  Italy,  &c. 
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C EXT  U’ It  I A (Ant.)  a division  of  a hundred  men,  which  1 
constituted  a part  of  the  classes  into  which  Servius  dis- 
posed all  the  Roman  citizens  according  to  their  property.  | 
[vide  Census ] The  first  class  contained  eighty  centuries  ; 1 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  twenty  centuries ; the  fifth,  j 
thirty  centuries;  and  the  sixth,  or  last,  but  one  century. 
At  the  election  of  Consuls,  Censors,  and  Praetors,  the 
people  gave  their  votes  by  centuries;  whence  the  assembly  ( 
was  called  coniitia  cent urini a ; and  that  century  which  had  ; 
the  privilege  of  giving  their  votes  before  the  rest  was  I 
called  the  centuria  pnerogativa.  By  the  first  institution 
of  Servius  this  privilege  was  attached  to  the  classics,  or 
those  of  the  first  class,  but  afterwards  it  was  determined 
by  lot  to  whom  it  should  belong.  Cic.  Brut.  c.  67,  Sec. ; 
Dionys.  1.  2;  I.iv.  I.  1,  c.  36  ; Mnnut.  tie  Comit.  Horn.  c.  4-. 
Centuria  signifies  also,  1 . A band  of  a hundred  men  com- 
manded by  a centurion.  It  was  called 

TM.yu.n  by  Polybius,  and,  among  the  Roman  writers,  1 
ordo.  The  centuria  was  the  half  of  a maninulus,  the  j 
sixth  part  of  a cohort,  and  the  sixtieth  part  of  a legion, 
and  consisted,  according  to  Vcgetius,  of  110  men. 
Polyb.  I.  6,  c.  22;  Farr,  de  Ling.  Lat.  1.  4,  c.  16; 
Dionys.  1.  JO;  Liv.  1.7;  Aul.  Geu.  1.  16,  c.  4 ; Fegct. 

1.  2,  c.  8.  18,  14,  &c.  2.  A measure  of  land  consisting 
of  a hundred  acres.  Farr,  de  He  Husl.  I.  1.  c.  10; 
Colum . 1.  5,  c.  1 ; Part,  de  Roman,  et  Grcrc.  Mens.  1.  1 ; 
apud  Grerv.  Thes.  Ant  up  Roman.  1.  11,  &c. 

CENTLTUO  (Ant.)  a captain  of  a band,  or  a hundred 
soldiers.  The  centurions  stood  each  at  the  head  of  his 
century  to  lead  them  up,  and  the  common  soldiers  were 
placed  at  his  discretion.  The  bad^e  of  the  centurion*s 
office  was  the  r ills,  or  rod  of  the  vine,  which  he  carried 
in  his  hand.  The  centurion,  who  was  chosen  from  among 
the  Triarii  or  Pilani,  was  the  most  honourable  of  all,  ami 
was  denominated  centuria  primipili  or  primipulus.  He 
bad  the  command  of  lour  hundred  men,  and  the  charge 
of  the  standards.  Cars,  de  Bell.  Gall.  I.  6,  c.  30  ; Dionys. 

1.  0 ; Liv.  1.  7,  c.  4 ; Tacit.  Annal.  1.  1 , See. ; Feget.  1.  2, 3; 
Sigon.  de  Jur.  Civ.  Rom.  1.  1. 

CE'NTUttY  (Ant.)  vide  Centuria  &.  Census. 

Century  (Chron.)  a hundred  years. 

CENTU'SSIS  (Ant.)  a rate  of  Roman  money  containing 
forty  Sesterces,  ten  Denarii,  i.  e.  about  ten  groats  sterling, 
or  a noble.  Farr,  de  Lat . Lin.  1.  5,  c.  36  ; Pers.  sat.  5, 
v.  191. 

CEO'LA  (ArcJurol.)  a large  ship. 

CErPA  (Bat.)  from  a wool-card,  from  the  likeness  of 
its  roots  ; the  Onion. 

CEPA'CA  (Bot.)  a species  of  onion  which  used  to  be 
esteemed  for  salads  in  spring,  but  is  now  disregarded. 

CEPA*STRUM  (Zfof.)  another  name  for  the  Allmn  sylvestre, 
Cow-garlick ; the  Cepa  Ascalonica , Eschalots,  and  the 
ScJurtwpressum , Chives. 

CEPHAL/E'A  (Med.)  vide  Cephalalgia. 

CEPHALALGIA  (Sled.)  or  Cephaltta,  **0*A»Ayw*,  from 
the  head,  and  pain  ; a head-ach:  when  mild, 

it  is  called  cejihalttlgia  ; when  inveterate,  cephalaa.  Aret . 
de  Cans,  et  Sign.  Morb.  A cut.  1.  1,  C.  2. — Cephalalgia 
calarrhalis , another  name  for  a species  of  catarrh. — Ce- 
phalalgia spasmodica,  the  Sick  Head- Ach.  — Cephalalgia 
injhvn  mat  aria,  the  same  aa  Phrenitis. 

Cephalalgia  herba  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Ferbena. 
CEPHALAL/GICA  (Med.)  medicines  for  the 

head-ach. 

CEPII  ALA'NTHUS  (J3o<.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  4 Te- 
trandria,  Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  common  none;  pe- 
rianth proper  one-leaved  ; border  quad rifid.— Cor.  uni- 
versal equal;  proper  inonopetalous.— St  am.  Jilaments 
four ; anthers  globose^-PiST.  germ  inferior ; style  longer 


I than  the  corolla : stigma  globose.— Per.  none ; seeds 
solitary;  receptacles  common  globular. 

! Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  os  follow ; namely,  the 
Cephalanthus  occidentals,  »eu  Sea  biota,  Ac.  American 
Button  Wood,  native  of  North  America. — Cephalanthus 
mon/anus,  si  dial  us,  Ac. 

] Cephalanthus  is  also  the  Xaudea  orient alis  of  Linnaeus. 

( CEPHALA'RTICA  (Med.)  from  «.?■>.*,  the  head,  and 
ftpr»£«,  to  make  clear;  medicines  which  purge  the  head. 

j CEPH  ALE  A juvenum  (Med.)  the  head-ach  that  often  at- 
tends youth  at  the  approach  of  puberty,  and  affects  the 
whole  head.  Plin.  I.  20,  c.  IS. 

CEPH  A LATIO  (Ant.)  a capitation,  or  poll-tax. 

CEPHALIC  (Med.)  from  tuQax*,  the  head;  an  epithet  for 
what  appertains  to  the  head. 

Cephalic  tincture  (Med.)  a nervous  antispasmodic  medi- 
cine, so  called  because  it  relieves  the  head. 

Cephalic  vein  (A nat.)  vena  cephalica,  the  anterior  vein  of 
the  arm,  so  called  because  the  bead  was  supposed  to  be 
relieved  by  opening  it. — Cephalic  of  the  thumb,  vide  Ce- 
phalica. 

Cephalic  line , the  line  of  the  head  or  brain  in  palmistry. 

Cephalic  powder  (Med.)  a powder  prepared  from  the  head. 

CEPHALICA  Poll  ids  (Anat.)  a branch  of  the  cephalic 
vein  running  along  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius 
between  the  thumb  and  the  metacarpus. 

CEPH  ALI CAS  (A/si.)  the  name  for  a character  of  nota- 
tion used  in  the  middle  ages. 

CEPH  A LICS  (.!/«/.)  cephalic  medicines,  or  such  as  serve 
to  relieve  disorders  in  the  head,  of  which  description  is 
snuff. 

CEPH  ALO'IDES  *i<p*>.**Jn,  from  and 

likeness  ; applied  to  plants  that  are  shaped  like  a head. 

CE'PHALON  (Bot.)  the  Date-Tree. 

CEPHALONOSOS  (Med.)  from  «.»$•&*,  the 

head,  and  m«i,  a disease ; a malignant  epidemical  fever 
frequent  in  Hungary. 

CE'PHALO-PHARYNGA'US  (Anat)  from  *****  and 
the  throat ; a muscle  of  the  Pharynx. 

CEPHALOl’O'NIA  ( Med.)  from  **pu*  and 

*•*«,  pain,  a head-ach. 

CEPII  A LOTOS  (Bot.)  Capitate,  an  epithet  for  plants. 

CEPHALOTUS  (Bot.)  the  Thyntus  ccphalotus  ot  Linnteus. 

CEPH ALOTROTOS  (Sure.)  from  and  nr 

to  wound ; wounded  in  the  nead. 

CETH ALINE  (A/frf.)  that  part  of  the  tongue 

which  is  next  the  root  and  nearest  the  fauces. 

CEPHALITIS  (Med.)  the  same  as  Phrenitis . 

CEPHALONOM  A'NCY  (Ant.)  from  u- 

the  head,  •»«<,  an  ass,  and  p*utum,  divination  ; a modu 
of  divination,  by  means  of  an  ass's  head  broiled  on  cools,  in 
order  to  convict  a person  of  a crime.  If  the  jaws  moved, 
or  the  teeth  chattered,  they  thought  they  had  detected 
the  offender.  Gyrald.  Syntag.  Door.  I.  17. 

CE'PHALUS  (/cA.)  uifakn,  mullet,  a fish  with  a large  head; 
the  Must  Cephalus  of  Linnama. 

CE'PHEUS  (Astron.)  a constellation  in  the  northern 

hemisphere,  and  one  of  the  48  old  asterisms,  which  is  fabled 
by  the  Greeks  to  represent  the  husband  of  Cassiopeia  and 
father  of  Andromeda,  [vide  Cassiopeia)  Ptolemy  reckons 
in  this  constellation  13,  Kepler  11,  Bayer  17,  Hevdius  51, 
and  the  British  Catalogue  86. 

Cephkcs  (Zool.)  an  animal  in  ^Ethiopia,  with  hands  and  feet 
like  a man.  This  is  doubtless  the  ape  from  the  Hebrew 
B*p.  Plin.  1.  8,  c.  19. 

CEPI  corpus  (Law)  the  return  made  by  the  sheriff  upon 
a capias,  or  process  to  the  like  purpose,  that  he  “ hath, 
taken  the  body,"  F.N.B.  26. 

CEPPNA  (Bot.)  a bed  of  oniops. 

CEPPNI  (Chan.)  vinegar. 
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CEPIO'NIDES  (Min.)  precious  stones  os  clear  as  crystal. 
CE'PITES  (Min.)  a species  of  agate. 

CEPOLA  (fch.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Puces,  Order 
T horac La. 

Generic  Character.  Head  roundish,  compressed. — Teeth 
curved.— Gill  membrane  with  six  rays. — Body  ensiform, 
naked. 


Species.  The  principal  species  arc  the — Cepola  tcenia, 
rubescens,  trachyptera,  bjC. 

CEPPA'GIUM  (Archctol. ) the  stumps  or  roots  remaining  in 
the  ground,  after  trees  are  felled.  Flcta,  L 2,  c.  41. 

CE'PPHUS  ( Orn .)  a sea-mew;  a bird  so  light  that  it  is 
carried  away  with  every  puff  of  wind. 

CEPS  de  Cesar  (MU.)  Cscsar’s  trap;  a stratagem  which 
Cesar  adopted  to  draw  the  enemy  into  a forest,  where  the 
passage  was  blocked  up. 

CE'PULA  (Bot.)  Kino*,  a name  for  large  Myrobans.  A7c. 
Mt/re.  sec.  9,  c.  83. 

CE'RA  (Med.)  Mp#c,  from  the  Arabic  A'mi,  or  the  Chaldean 
Kerah , wax,  Bccs-wax  ; a concrete  substance,  collected 
from  vegetables  by  bees,  and  extracted  from  their  combs 
after  the  honey  is  separated  from  them.— Cera  alba,  white 
wax  ; the  yellow  wax  artificially  deprived  of  its  colour,  by 
reducing  it  into  thin  flakes,  bv  exposing  it  to  the  sun  and 
air,  and  oy  occasionally  sprinkling  it  with  water. — Cera  cin- 
namomi,  a white  sebaceous  matter  obtained  from  the  fruit 
of  the  Cinnamon  tree. — Cera  di  cardo,  a viscous  milky  iuice, 
resembling  wax,  gathered  from  the  Carduus  pine  a Then - 
phraiti,  or  Pine  thistle. — Cera  oleum , oil  of  wax,  is  used 
as  an  emollient  for  healing  chaps,  roughness  of  the  skin,  Ac. 

CER  ACHATES  (Min.)  an  agate  stone  of  wax  colour. 

CEIl/E'A  (Anal.)  **pdn,  from  a horn;  the  horns 

of  the  uterus.  Buff*  Ephts.  de  Appellat.  Corp.  hum . 1.  1, 
c.  SI. 


CERA*GIUM  ( Arc hcrol .)  cerage,  a tribute  or  payment  made 
for  finding  candles  in  the  church. 

CERA’GO  (Nat.)  the  aliment  of  bees,  now  called  bee-bread. 

CERA’MBYX  (Ent.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Insecia, 
Order  CoUopiera. 

Generic  Character.  Antenna  setaceous.— “Feelers  four. — 
Thorax  spinous  or  gibbous. — Shell*  linear. 

Species.  The  species  are  distinguished  into,  1,  Prionus, 
or  those  who  have  the  feelers  equal  and  filiform. 
2.  flhagium , or  those  that  have  the  feelers  equal  and 
capitate,  and  the  thorax  spinous.  3.  Callidium , or  those 
having  the  feelers  equal  and  elevated,  the  thorax  un- 
armed. 4.  Stenocorus,  or  those  ha  mg  the  feelers  un- 
equal, the  two  fore  onus  filiform,  tliu  hinder  ones  clavate. 

CERA'MICE  (Min.)  or  Ceramet  a , or  t«, 

joined  with  y«,  earth,  signifies  Potter’s-clay. 

CERAMPTES  (Min.)  a precious  stone,  of  the  colour  of  a 
tile. 

CERA'MIUM  (Ant.)  a Greek  measure  of  nine  gallons. 

CERANFTES  (Med.)  from  wpcnifM,  to  temper  to- 

gether ; the  name  of  a troche. 

CERA'MIUM  (Ant.)  the  same  os  Cadus. 

CERA'NTHENlUS  (Bot.)  or  MfuAip.**,  from 

wax,  and  «##*«*«*,  a flower;  Bec-glue  or  Bee-bread. 

CERANTHUS  (Bot)  the  Chiananthut  of  Liutueus. 

CERA  RE  (CArm.)  to  incorporate  or  mix. 

CERATtlUM  (Ant.)  Wax-money ; a tax  which  was  paid 
for  the  seal  in  wax.  Cic.  in  Verr.  orat.  3,  c.  78. 

CER  AS  (Bot.)  tup h,  a horn. 

CERA'SA  (Rot.)  the  Prunus  cerasus  of  Linnscus. 

CERASIA'TUM  (Med.)  from  cerasus,  a cherry,  a purging 
medicine ; so  called  because  the  juice  of  cherries  is  the 
principal  ingredient. 

CfcRA'blON  (Bot.)  Ktfurm,  a cherry. 

CERA'SIOS  (Med.)  the  name  of  two  ointments  in  medicine. 

CERA'SIN  (Chem.)  a vegetable  principle,  possessing  the 


appearance  of  gum,  and  of  a similar  taste.  It  is  usually 
harder,  and  not  so  easily  reduced  to  powder  as  gum. 
CERA'SA!  A (Med.)  from  to  mix  ; a mix- 

ture of  cold  and  warm  water,  when  the  warm  is  poured  on 
the  cold. 

CERA'STES  (toot.)  upm,  from  a horn;  a 

serpent,  a cubit  in  length,  or  at  the  longest  two  cubits, 
having  two  prominences  on  its  head  resembling  horns. 
Nkand.  Ther.  p.  19;  Plin.  1.  8,  c.  23;  Sofia,  c.  27  ; Act* 
Tetrab.  4,  serm.  I , c.  28. 

Cerastes  is  the  Ctduber  Cerastes  of  Linnwus. 

Cerastes  (Ent.)  a worm  that  breeds  in  figs,  Thetmh.  Hut. 
Plant.  I.  9,  c.  16;  Plin.  \.  16,  c.  41. 

, CERA'STIUM  (/io/.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Dccr.n- 
dria.  Order  5 Prntagynia.  , 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved ; lev fi.lt 
acute. — Cor.  petals  five. — Stam.  filaments  ten  : anthers 
roundish. — PuT.iem  ovate;  styles  five:  stigmas  obtuse. 
—Per.  capsule  obtuse  ; seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals  and  perennials.  The 
annuals  arc  as  follow;  namely — Ccrastium  perfoUatnm, 
scu  Myosotis,  Ac.  Mouse-ear,  native  of  Greece. — Cera *- 
than  v u/gatum,  Myosotis,  Alsine,  scu  Auricula,  Common 
or  Narrow-leaved  Mouse-ear,  native  of  Europe. — Csr ou- 
tturn anomalum , Ac.  native  of  Hungary.  — Ccrastium 
viscosum,  Myosotis , Alsine , Ac.  native  of  Eurojic.  — 
Celastrum  semidecandrum,  Myosotis , seu  Centunadas, 
Least  Mouse-ear,  native  of  Europe. — Ccrastium  pen - 

Itandrum , native  of  Spain.  — Ccrastium  arvense , sett 
Myosotis,  bee.  Centuncu/us,  Sec.  CaryophyUus,  Ac.  scu 
Holosteum , Ac.  Corn  Mouse-ear.  The  perennials  are  as 
follow;  namely — Ccrastium  tineare,  native  of  Mount  Ce- 
nisius.  — Cerastium  dichotomum , Lychnis , seu  ALinc, 
Forked  Mouse-ear. — Ccrastium  alpinum,  Myosotis,  Cen - 
tunetdus,  seu  Cenlunetdus,  seu  Alsine , Alpine  Mouse-ear, 
native  of  Europe. — Ccrastium  repen i,  seu  perenne,  bee. 
Si  elf  aria,  Myosotis,  Ocymoides , seu  Lychnis,  Ac.  Creep- 
ing Mouse-ear,  or  Sea-pink,  native  of  Gaul. — Cerartiu/n 
strict um,  Myosotis,  Alsine,  Cnryophyltus , Ac.  native  of 
Austria — Cerastium  aquatic  tun,  Ahinc,  SteUaria,  Ac. 
native  of  Europe. — Cerastium  fat  [folium,  Myosotis,  seu 
CaryophyUus,  Ac.  scu  Herbal  e,  Brood- leaved  Mouse- 
ear,  native  of  Switzerland — Cerastium  tomentosum , na- 
tive of  Granada. — Cerastium  refradum,  seu  trigynum, 
seu  Myosotis,  native  of  Mount  St.  Barnard.  C/us.  Hid. 
Plant,  rar.f  C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. 
Botan.;  Jlaii  Hist.  Plant.;  Tournef.  Inst  it. 

Cerastium  is  also  the  Holosteum  itmbella  of  Linncus. 
CE'RASL’S  (Bot.)  lywq,  the  Cherry-tree;  it  received  its 
name  from  Cerasus,  a city  of  Pontua,  whence  it  was  im- 
ported to  Rome  by  Lucullus  Lucilius,  and  thence  propa- 

fated  into  Britain,  according  to  Pliny.  Thcophratl.  Hid, 
’/ ant.  I.  3,  c.  13  ; Plin.  I.  15,  c.  25 ; Athen.  1.  2,  Ac. 
Cerasus  is  the  Prunus  cerasus  of  Linmeu*. 
CERATACHATES  (Min.)  from  *»«<,  a horn,  anil 

an  agate ; a species  of  agate  stone,  the  veins  of  which 
resemble  the  shape  of  a horn, 

CER  ATAMA'LG  AM  A (Med.)  or  Ceratomalgama,  from 
Mp*<t  wax,  and  ama/gnma,  a mollifying  composition  of 
wax  and  other  ingredients. 

CE'RATE  (Met/.)  Ccratum,  a composition  of  wax,  oil,  or 
lard,  with  or  without  other  ingredients.  It  is  used  for 
plasters;  and  takes  its  name  from  the  wax,  cera , which  is 
the  principal  ingredient. 

CER  ATI  A (Bot.  i aiptruc,  the  Carob-trce;  tho  Ccrcis  Cana • 
densii  of  Linnscus. 

CERATIAS  (Aslron.)  a blazing  star  like  a horn. 

Plin.  1.  2,  c.  25. 

CERATION  (Med.)  the  smearing  any  thing  over  with 
wax. 
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CERATFTES  (Min.)  the  Fossil  Unicom;  a stone  in  the 
shape  of  a horn. 

CERATPTIS  (/Zof.)  utf«j7rif  from  a horn;  the  sea 
violet,  according  to  Marcellus  Empiricus ; but  according 
to  Pliny  the  Papavcr  Comiculatum.  Piin.  I.  ‘20,  c.  19. 

CERATIUM  (Dot.)  *»f«r tlie  fruit  of  the  Carob-tree. 

Cekatium  (Com.)  a carat. 

CEKATOCA'IIPUS  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  21 
Monoccia , Order  1 Monandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor. 
none.—  Siam.  Jilament  single ; anther  twin. — Pist.  germ 
oblong  ; styles  two  ; stigmas  simple.— Per.  nouc ; seed 
oblong. 

Specie s.  The  only  species  is  the — Ceratocarpus  arena- 
rius.  an  annual,  native  of  Tartary. 

CEIIATOCEPHALOI'DES  (Bol.)  the  Male  as  the* 
Ji ideas . 

CER  ATOCE’PH ALUS  (Dot.)  from  ■»*««,  horn,  and 
the  head;  from  the  horn-like  appearance  of  its  top.  It  is 
the  same  as  the  Bidets s. 

CERATO-GLO'SSUS  (Anal.)  frora*ip*«  a horn,  and  */>«•«, 
a tongue ; a muscle  so  named  from  its  shape  und  insertion 
into  the  tongue. 

CERATO-HY  OID.E'US  (Anat.)  the  same  as  Slylo-byoides. 

CERATOIDES  (Anal.)  a name  for  the  Tunica 

Cornea  of  the  eye. 

CERATOMALA’GMA  (CAewt.)  [vide  Ce- 

ra t amalgam  a) 

CERATO’NIA  (7?o/.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  23  Poly- 
gamia,  Order  3 Trioecia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — *Cok. 
none. — Siam,  filaments  five;  anthers  twin. — Pist,  germ 
lying  concealed  within  u fleshy  receptacle ; style  long ; 
stigma  headed. — Per.  legume  very  large  ; seed  solitary. 
Species * The  only  species  is  the—  Ceratonia  Siliqua,  seu 
Siliqua,  Ac.  the  Carob-tree,  a shrub,  native  ot  Apulia. 

Ceratonia  is  also  the  Mimosa  ceratonia  of  Linmcus. 

CERATO-PH ARY'NGUS  Major  et  Minor  (Anat.)  the 
name*  of  two  pair  of  the  muscles  inserted  into  the  Os 
h yoides. 

CERATOPHY'LLUM  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  21 
Monoccia , Order  8 Polyandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  many-parted ; division* 
equal. — Cor.  none. — Stam.  filaments  from  sixteen  to 
twenty;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. germ  ovate;  style  none; 
stigma  obtuse. — Per.  none  ; teed  nut-ovate. 

Species.  Tlie  species  are  perennials;  namely— Ccrato- 
phylhtm  demersum,  Hydroccratophyllum,  DicJiotophyllon , 
Millefolium,  Ac.  scu  Lquisctwn , Ac.  Prickly-seeded  Horn- 
wort,  native  of  Europe. — Ceratonhyllum  submersum, 
Smooth-seeded  Hornwurt,  native  or  Europe. 

CER  ATOM  (Med.)  from  ccra , wax;  cerate,  or  wax,  com- 
bined by  the  assistance  of  heat,  with  fixed  oils. 

CERAU'NIA  (Min.)  upw#,  from  upwit,  thunder ; thun- 
der-stones, always  found  near  some  place  blasted  with 
lightning.  Ceraunia  is  a variety  of  the  llclcnintholithus 
Nautilites  of  Linnaeus. 

CERAU'NIUM  (Dot.)  a kind  of  puff  or  mushroom,  in 
Thrace,  which  grows  plentifully  after  thunder.  P/in. 

1.  19,  c.  3. 

CERAUNO-CHRY'SOS  (CAem.)  from  thunder, 

and  Xf9*9**  gold ; a powder  so  called  from  the  violence  of 
its  explosion  when  heated.  In  the  Latin  it  is  called  aurum 
fulminaris. 

CErRBERA  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  5 Pentandriat 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  fivc-lcaved;  leaflets 
ovate-lanceolate.— Cor.  monopetalous;  tube  clavatcd  ; 
border  large;  divisions  oblique. — Stam.  filaments  five  ; 
anthers  erect. — Pist.  germ  roundish  ; style  filiform ; 


stigma  headed. — Per.  drupe  very  large ; seed  nut  two- 

celled. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs;  as  the — Cerbcra  Ahouai, 
Thevetia,  seu  Ahouai , Oral-leaved  Cerbcra,  native  of 
Brazil. — Cerbcra  ovata,  a native  of  New  Spain. — Cerbcra 
parvi flora,  native  of  the  Friendly  Isles.— Cerbcra  Man - 
ghns,  Manghas,  seu  Qdollaru,  native  of  the  Indies.— 
Cerbcra  rrtacvlata,  seu  Ochrosia,  Ac.  a shrub,  native  of 
Bourbon. — Cerbcra  Thevctica,  Plumeria , Arno,  seu 
Ycntli,  Ac.  native  of  Cuba. — Cerbcra  sal  uteris,  seu  Lae- 
taria , Ac.  native  of  Cochin-China.— Cerbcra  laurijlolia , 
native  of  the  West  Indies. 

CERBERUS  TRICEPS  (Che w.)  the  Puhds  comachini , 
or  a triple  mercury,  composed  of  salt,  quicksilver,  and 
vitriol. 


genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes, 


CERCA'RIA  (Conch.)  , 

Order  Infusoria. 

Generic  Character.  A worm  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
pellucid,  and  furnished  with  a tail. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are,  the  Cercaria  gyrmus, 
inquirt  a,  lemna. 

CERCtLEE  (Her.)  or  Jlecererlce,  a cross  ctr-  r 
ding  or  curling  at  the  end,  like  a ram's  horn, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

CERCIINA'LEOS  (Med.)  *»;*»**  i»<,  any  thing 
which  causes  wheezing  or  hoarseness. 

CE'RCHNOS  (Med.)  n wheezing  or 


hoarse  noise  made  in  respiration,  on  account  of  some  dis- 
order in  the  larynx , or  aspens  arteria,  or  both. 

CERCHO'DES  (Med.)  those  who  suffer  from  a contracted 
breathing.  1 

CE'RCIO  (Orn.)  an  Indian  bird  as  large  as  a starling. 

CE'RCIS  (Anat.)  upii^  signifies  literally  a pestle,  or  on  inatru? 
roent  to  pound  anv  thing  with  ; but  is  applied  to  the  bone 
in  the  arm  called  the  radius. 

Ckhcis  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria,  Order  1 
Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Co*, 
pcntapotolous;  wings  petals  two;  standard  petal  one; 
heel  petals  two  ; nectary  a style-shaped  gland  below  the 
germ. — Stam.  filaments  ten  ; anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  linear-lanceolate ; style  of  the  length  and  situa- 
tion of  the  stamens;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  legume 
oblong ; seeds  some  roundish. 

Sjuxies.  The  species  arc  shrubs ; namely — Cereis  siiiquas- 
trum , Arbor  Judct , Siliqua,  seu  Siliquastrum,  Common 
Judas  tree,  native  of  Italy. — Cereis  Canademit,  Sits - 
quasirum,  scu  Ccratia,  Ac.  Canada  Judas  tree,  Red-Bud 
tree,  native  of  Virginia. 

CE'RCIUS  (Nat.)  vide  Circius. 

CE'RCLE  (AfiZ.)  or  grand  circle,  a ring  formed  every 
evening  by  the  sergeants  and  corporals  of  a brigade  in  the 

old  French  military  service,  to  receive  orders CercU 

meurlrier,  a large  flat  piece  of  iron  made  red  hot  and 
thrown  at  the  enemy. 

Cerclb'  (Her.)  within  a circle  or  diadem. 

C ERCLES-GO UDRONN  ES  (Mil.)  pitched  hoops,  i.  e.  piecos 
of  old  cordage  dipped  in  pitch  and  tar  and  placed  in  a 
circle  on  chafing  dishes,  to  light  the  garrison  of  a besieged 
town  at  post. — Cerclcs  h Jeux , hoops  bound  round  with 
grenades,  loaded  pistol -barrels,  Ac.  covered  with  tow  and 
fireworks,  which  are  driven  across  the  works  of  the  be- 


siegers. 

CERCOTJEA  (Dot.)  the  same  as  the  Haloragis. 
CERCOL1PS  ( Zuol .)  an  ape  without  a tail. 

CERCOPIS  { Ent .)  a division  of  the  genns  Cicada , having 
the  antenna  filiform,  and  the  /in  abbreviated  truncate. 
CERCOSIS  (Med.)  uprK,  a disease  of  the  clitoris , which 
consists  in  a preternatural  enlargement. 

CE'HDAC  (CAem.)  mercury. 
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CE'RDONISTS  (Ecc.)  or  Cerdonians,  a sect  of  heretics, 
named  after  their  leader  Cerdo,  who  maintained  moat  of 
the  errors  of  Simon  Magus  and  other  gnostics.  I rat.  cont. 
Hares.  Li#  S;  Tcrtuii.  de  Prat.  c.  51 ; St.  August . 
Har.  21  ; St.  Epiphan.  Heer . 61 ; Euseb.  Ecc . Hist . I.  4, 
c.  11  ; Baron.  Annal.  Ann.  14G. 

to  CERE  (Meek.)  to  mb  with  wax. 

CEREA'LIA  (Ant.)  from  ceres,  com;  all  aorta  of  com  of 
which  bread  is  made:  and  Ccrcalia  amta,  implements  of 
husbandry. 

Ccrcalia  (Ant.)  or  C creates  Ludi,  solemn  games  in 
honour  of  Ceres,  when  her  votaries  ran  about  with  lighted 
torches,  in  commemoration  of  her  going  about  in  search  of 
her  daughter  Proserpine. 

Ovid.  Fast.  1.  4*,  v.  391. 

Cirriu  ml  pompa  eeleber,  rtumtroqut  dtorum. 

Pnmaque  tvnfuKi  palma  peiriur  tfuu. 

H'me  Cffvru  ludi. 

Tacit.  Annal.  1. 15,  c.  53;  Dio.  1.  43  ; Tertull.  de  Spectac. 
c.  7 ; Ursat.  de  Not.  Roman,  apud.  Greev.  Thes.  Anliq. 
tom.  ii.  p.  603. 

CEREBE'LLUM  ( Anat .)  and  Cerebellum , dim.  of  Cerebrum, 
the  posterior  part  of  the  brain,  [vide  Brain ] 

CE’REBKI  AFFECTIO  SPA8MODICA  (Med.)  the  same 
as  Apopleiia  compressio  et  concuisio,  compression  of  the 
brain.-—  Cerebri  basis,  the  same  as  Palatum,  which  see.— 
Cerebri  galea , the  same  as  Cranium,  which  see. 

CEREBRUM  (Anat.)  ride  Brain. — Cerebrum  clongatum, 
the  same  as  Medulla  spinalis. 

CrnBBRDM  Joins  (Chem.)  Burnt  Tartar. 

CEREFA'CTIO  (Nat,)  the  same  as  Ceratio. 

CEREFO'LIUM  (Hot.)  the  ChcerophyUum  sylvestre,  tremulum, 
hirsutum , et  aureum  of  Linnaeus. 

CEREI'BA  (Bat.)  a small  tree  which  grows  in  Brazil,  like 
a willow. 

CEREIBU'NA-MANGUE  (Bat.)  another  species  of  the 
preceding  plant. 

CLRELjE'UM  (Med.)  *sf from  *i p<,  wax,  and  ****», 
oil ; the  same  as  Ceratum. 

CEREMONIAL  (Ear.)  a book  containing  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Romish  church. 

CE'REMONIES,  Master  of  (Polit.)  an  officer  instituted 
by  James  I.  for  the  more  honourable  reception  of  ambas- 
sadors, &c.  He  wears  a chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  with 
a medal,  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  having  on  one 
side  an  emblem  of  peace  and  the  motto  beati  paafei ; on 
the  other,  an  emblem  of  war  and  the  motto  Dim  et  mon 
droit. — Assistant  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  one  who  acts 
in  his  stood  when  he  is  absent. — Marshal  of  the 
Ceremonies , an  officer  subordinate  to  them  both. 

CEREHTA  (Bol.)  the  Hymania  corbaril  of  Lin nceus. 

CEREVI'SIA  (Archaal.)  a drink  made  of  any  sort  of  corn. 

CERE  US  (Bot.)  or  Creeping  Cereus,  a plant  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  its  flowers,  which  is  classed  in 
the  Linnean  system,  under  the  genus  Cactus.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished kinds  are  the— Great  Night-flowering  Creeping 
Cereus,  the  Cactus grandi floras ; the  rink-flowered  Creeping 
Cereus,  the  Cactus  fngeUifornut ; and  the  Parasitical 
Creeping  Cereus,  the  Cactus  parasiticus. 

CE'RIA  (Enf.)  a division  of  the  genus  of  Musca,  haring  a 
single  bristle  and  univalve  sheath ; ant  came  seated  on  a 
common  petiole. 

CERIFICATIO,  the  same  as  Ceratio. 

CE'RIGON  (]Voi.)  a wild  American  animal,  having  a skin 
under  the  belly,  in  which  it  carries  its  young  ones. 

CE'RILLA  (Grow.)  vide  Cedilla. 

CE'RIN  (CAeffl.)  a substance  of  the  consistence  of  wax, 
and  soluble  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 

CERPNTHE  (Bot.)  a herb  which  Virgil  calls  gramen 


ignobile , but  nevertheless  recommends  it  as  food  for 
bees. 

Virg.  Georg.  1. 4,  v.  62. 

1 line  <u  jusun  «i/w rg$  up*ra, 

Trita  tmlupkylla,  et  cerintA*  ignrtuU  gramen. 

Aristotle  also  recommends  it  for  bees.  Aristot . Hist. 
Anim.  1.  9,  c.  40 ; Thcophrast.  1. 6,  c.  7 } Plin.  1. 21 , c.  12. 

Cerinthe,  in  the  Linnean  system  a genus  of  plants.  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  1 Monogynia. 

| Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five- parted ; divisions 
oblong. — Con.  monopetafous ; tube  short;  border  tube- 
bellied  ; mouth  five-cleft;  throat  naked. — Stam  . f la- 
ments five  ; anthers  acute. — Pjst.  germ  four-ported  ; 
style  filiform  ; stigma  obtuse. — Per.  none  ; calyx  un- 
changed; seeds  two.  • 

Species.  The  species  are  as  follow;  namely — Cerinthe 
major,  Great  Honey  wort,  an  annual,  native  of  Siberia. 
— Cerinthe  as  per  a,  an  annual,  native  of  Europe.  — 
Cerinthe  quart  a , Small  Honey  wort,  a biennial,  native  of 
Austria. — Cerinthe  macula/ a,  a perennial.  Bauh.  Pin 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  T heat.  Botan. 

CERl'NTHIANS  (Ecc.)  a sect  of  heretics  who  took  their 
name  from  one  Cerinthus,  cotemporary  with  St.  John, 
who,  among  other  blasphemies,  denied  that  the  world  was 
made  by  God.  S.  Iren.  Cont.  Hares.  1.  1 , c.  25,  Ac. ; St. 
Epiphan.  Hcer.  28;  Euseb.  Ecc.  Hist.  1.  4,  c.  14;  Baron. 
Annal.  Ann.  35. 

CEltlNTHO'lDES  (Rot.)  the  same  as  Pulmonaria. 

CE'RIQ  (Med.)  the  same  as  Achor. 

CE'RION  <A'af.)  «•?«*»,  a honeycomb,  from  wax;  the 
same  as  Achor. 

CERPTE  (Min.)  an  opake  and  brittle  ore,,  specific  gravity 
4*660;  a species  of  oxide  formed  of  silica,  oxide  of  ce- 
rium, iron,  lime-water,  and  carbonic  acid. 

CE'RITUS  (Med.)  or  Cerriius,  from  Ceres;  the  disease 
arising  from  malt-liquors. 

CE'RIUM  (CAem.}  a metal  which  has  been  obtained  from  u 
Swedish  mineral  called  cerite,  which  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  an  ore  of  tungsten.  When  this  mineral  is 
dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  the  solution,  after  being 
neutralized  by  potash,  is  precipitated  by  the  tartrite  of 
potash.  This  precipitate,  when  calcined,  is  the  oxide  of 
cerium,  which  is  white,  very  hard,  brittle,  and  volatile. 
It  combines  with  another  dose  of  oxygen,  and  forms  the 
peroxide  of  cerium,  which  is  red.  Cerium  combines  with 
several  acids  and  forms  salts,  as  the  nitrate  of  cerium,  the 
carbonate  of  cerium,  the  phosphate  of  cerium , the  sulphate  of 
cerium,  tJie  arseniate  of  cerium.  Sic.  formed  by  the  combi- 
nation of  cerium  with  nitric,  carbonic,  phosphoric,  sul- 
phuric, arsenic,  Ac-  acids.  The  solutions  oi  the  oxides 
in  the  ncids  are  cither  yellow  or  red,  and  give  precipitates 
of  different  shades  of  these  colours. 

CE'RNUA  ( Ich .)  a kind  of  fish  mentioned  by  Galen. 

CERNU'LIA  (Ant.)  a festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 

CE'KKUUS  (Bot.)  from  cemuo,  to  fall  with  the  face  down- 
wards ; an  epithet  for  plants  that  droop  or  bend  downwards, 
or  hang  down  their  head. 

CEROCO'MA  (Eni.)  a division  of  the  genus  Lytta,  in  the 
Linnean  system  of  insects,  having  the  jaw  linear,  entire. 

CEROGRAPHY  a writing  or  painting  in  wax. 

CERO’MA  (Ant.)  or  Ceronium,  an  oil  tempered 

with  wax,  with  which  wrestlers  were  anointed;  also  the 
place  where  they  were  anointed.  Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  35; 
Plin.  1. 28,  c.4. 

CE'ROMANCY  (Ant.)  nysputntln,  from  wax,  and  «•*»- 
tub,  divination;  a divination  by  means  of  wax  melted 
over  a vessel  of  water.  They  let  it  drop  in  three  distinct 
spaces,  and  observed  the  figure,  situation,  distance,  and 
concretion  of  the  drops.  Gyrald.  Syntagm.  Deor.  1. 17. 

CERONE'UM  (Ant.)  a cerate;  vide  Ceroma. 
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CEROPE'GIA  ( Bo'/.)  a genua  of  plants,  Class  5 Peniandria, 
Order  2 Digynia. 

Generic  Characters*  Cal.  perianth  very  small. — Cor.  mo- 

iiopetulous ; border  very  small St  AM.  filaments  five; 

auilxers  small. — Fist,  perm  very  small ; stifle  scarce  any; 
stigmas  two. — Per  follicles  two ; seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  arc  perennials ; a*  the — Ceropegia 
Candelabrum , Sell  Xiota,  Ac.  a native  of  Malabar. — Ce-  I 
ropegio  tuberous,  a native  of  Indio. — Ceropegia  Autbnw,  I 
a native  of  ludia.— Ceropegia  acuminata,  a native  of  In- 
dia —Ceiopegia  sagittate,  feu  Cynanehum , Ac.  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Cerojtegia  team  flora,  Cynan- 
chium,  Ac.  seuApoeyrium,  native  of  the  (jape  of  Good 
Hope. — -Ceropegia  obtma,  native  of  Cochin  China. — 
(hrropegk i contain,  native  of  Cochin  China;  but  the — 
('ero/iegia  dich atoms  is  a shrub,  and  native  of  the  East 
Indies. 

CEKOPI’SSUS  (Med*)  from  mwn,  wax,  and  airrm, 

pitch;  a plaster  made  of  pitch  and  wax. 

CEKOSTROTUM  (Ant.)  the  inlaying  of  pieces  of  ivory, 
Ac.  of  different  colours,  in  cabinets,  chess-boards,  Ac. 
Plitu  1. 1 1 , C.  37. 

CEUOTUM  {Ant.)  the  same  as  Cerntum. 

CE'KRI  glaus  {Hat.)  the  Quercus  crgilops  of  Lintutus. 

C’E'RRIS  ( Hot .)  the  same  as  Cerrus . 

CE'KRO  (Hot.)  from  ****<.  a horn,  because  its  wood  is  hard  j 
like  horn ; the  same  as  the  Phellodrys. 

CE'RRUS  (Hot.)  or  CerrU,  a kind  of  quercus,  or  oak,  that  f 
bears  mast-like  chesnuts  prickly  about  the  cup;  the  holm* 
tree.  Pita.  L 16,  c.6. 

CE'RTHI  A ( Orn .)  Creeper,  a genus  of  animals.  Class  Aves, 
Order  Piece. 

Generic  Character.  Hill  arched,  pointed. — Tongue  gene- 
rally pointed. — Feet  formed  for  walking. 
ftftecies.  The  species  arc  distinguished  by  their  colour ; as 
the — Cert  hi  a famiUaris,  which  is  grey. — Certhia  viri - 
dis,  the  gfceen  Creeper. — Certhia  aurantia,  the  orange- 
breasted Creeper.  Also  by  the  form  of  the  bill ; as — 
Certhia  Jalcata , the  sickle-billed  Creeper. — Certhia  pa- 
cifica,  great  hook-billed  Creeper,  Ac. 

‘CERtIEIC  A'NDO  de  Recognitione  Stapula  (Lew)  1.  a writ 
commanding  the  mayor  of  the  staple  to  certify  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  a statute  staple  taken  before  him,  where 
the  party  himself  detains  it,  and  refuses  to  bring  in  the 
same.  2.  A like  writ  to  certify  a statute  merchant,  and  in 
other  cases.  Reg.  Orig.  14b,  151,  152. 

CER'ITFICATE  (/.me)  generally  signifies  a testimony 
given  in  writing  of  the  truth  of  any  thing.— Certificate,  a 
writ  in  any  court  giving  notice  to  another  court  of  any 
thing  done  therein,  which  is  usually  by  transcript.  Stat. 
.34,  35  Jim  8,  c.  14;  3 IV.  % M.  c.  9.— Trial  by  Certifi - 
rale  is  allowed  in  such  case  where  the  evidence  of  the 
person  certifying  is  the  only  proper  criterion  of  the  point 
in  dispute.  Litt.  § 10*2;  1 Inst.  74. — Certificate,  or  Certi- 
fication of  assise,  Ccrtificatio  a nine  novtC  dtsseisinir;  a writ 
anciently  granted  for  tile  re-examining  or  re-trial  of  a 
matter  passed  by  assise  before  justices.  Bract.  1. 4,  c.  13  ; 
Horne* s Mirror  of  Just.  1.3;  F.X.B.  181  ; Reg.  Orig. 
200. — Bankrupt’s  certificate,  the  paper  granted  to  a bank- 
rupt by  the  consent  of  his  creditors,  certifying  that  he  i 
has  surrendered  and  made  a full  disclosure  of  all  his  pro- 
perty. 

CLRTI'FICATES  (Mil.)  arc  of  many  different  kinds  In  the 
army ; as  the  certificate  from  a field-officer  to  the  com- 
mander, affirming  the  eligibility  of  a person  to  hold  a com- 
mission in  Ills  Majesty’s  service. — Certificate  of  the  officer  | 
upon  honour  that  he  does  not  exceed  the  regulation  in  the 
purchase  of  hi#  commission.—  Certificate  from  a general 
officer  to  affirm  and  prove  the  losses  which  officers  may 
sustain  in  the  field.— Certi/icate  from  regimental  surgeons, 


certifying  that  men  who  offer  themselves  for  enlistment 
are  fit  to  be  taken ; and  in  like  manner  in  case  of  their  dis- 
charge, Ac. 

CERTIFICATION  (Law)  Assurance  when  the  judge  as- 
certains the  party  called,  and  not  appearing,  what  he 
will  do  in  such  a case. 

CERTIOK.VKI  (Lem)  an  original  writ  issuing  out  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  or  King’ s Bench,  directed  to  an  infe- 
rior court,  and  commanding  them  to  certify,  or  to  return 
the  records  of  a cause  depending  before  them.  F.  X.  H. 
145,  242;  2 Hawks.  P.  C.  c.  27,  § 22. 

CE'UT-MONEY  (Lau?)  Head-money  paid  yearly  by  tenants 
of  several  manors  to  the  lords  thereof,  for  the  certain 

' keeping  of  the  lcct,  and  sometime  of  the  hundred., 

!,  CKKVA'KIA  (Hot.)  the  Athamanta  cerxaria  of  Lianams. 

I CKRVA'ltlO  (Ant.)  a sheep  so  called,  which  was  sacrificed 

I to  Diana  instead  of  a deer,  when  a deer  was  not  to  be 

I had.  Fes/,  de  Verb.  Signif. 

!j  CERVA'RIUS  Lupus  (Zoo/.)  a beast  engendered  of  a hind 
and  n wolf.  Plin.  1. 27»  C-  11. 

CEllUCTIK  (Ant.)  the  cords  or  ropes  by  which  the  two 
horns  of  the  sail-yards  were  held  and  managed.  Homer 
called  them  »*>-•»■*,  the  Homans  sometimes  rudcnlcs. 
Lucan.  1. 10,  v.  495. 

Trmntirmy**  Mufamnt,  Mnnmifiis  arms  ttnuhi. 

i Val.  Place.  1. 1 , v.  469. 

Temporal  .1  trrmvi.u  Zethn frotinp*  ctruehm. 

\ Scheff".  de  Mil.  Xav.  1.  2,  c.  25 ; Phil,  in  Vitmv.  L 10,  c.  6. 

CE'RCCHIS  (Hot.)  a species  of  the  Spilanlhus  of  Linnaeus. 

CERVE'LLE  (Mil.)  a French  word,  denoting  that  earth 
which,  in  digging  a ditch,  or  well,  if  not  sufficiently  firm  to 
support  itseltT 

CEit VELAS  (CooL)  a large  kind  of  Bologna  sausage. 

CE'RVELAT  f Mus.)  a short  kind  of  bassoon  which  was 
blown  through  a reed  like  a hautboy. 

CERVIANA  (/tof.)  the  Phamacum  cervaniana  of  Linnaeus. 

CERVICA'LIS  ( Anat .)  or  CervicaUs,  from  ccn.net,  the  neck; 
an  epithet  applied  to  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  fore- 
part of  the  neck,  as — CervicaUs  arteries,  the  arteries  of  the 
neck. — Cercicales  vena,  the  Cervical  veins. — Cervicali*  de - 
scendens  dorsi,  the  same  os  the  Sacrolumbaris  accessorius. 

CEHVICA'KIA  (Hot.)  the  Campanula  cemicaria  of  Lin- 
na-us. 

CERVFCULjE  spiritus  (Med.)  the  spirit  of  the  bone  of  the 
stag's  heart. 

CERvl'NUM  coma  (Hot.)  the  same  as  Corona  pus. 

CERVISA'RII  (Late)  a name  in  Domesday  book  for  such 
tenants  us  paid  the  drindcan  duty  on  ale,  from  ceroisia , 
which  signifies  ale. 

CEHVlSPrNA  (Hot.)  the  same  as  the  Rhantnus  of  Linncus. 

CE'RVIX  (Anat.)  the  neck  ; that  part  of  the  body  situated 
between  the  head  and  breast.  The  neck  is  divided  gene- 
rally into  the  anterior  part  or  throat,  and  the  posterior  part 
or  nape.  Cervix  is  applied  also  to  other  parts  of  the  body, 
os  cervix  uteri,  or  that  part  immediately  above  the  Os  Tinea, 
cervix  vesica,  cervix  ossis , Ac. 

CEUL'MEN  (CAem.)  Ear-wax;  a secretion  formed  in  the 
canal  of  the  external  ear,  is  found,  by  a chemical  analysis, 
to  be  very  combustible  and  largely  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
composed  of  a fat  oil,  resembling  that  of  the  bile;  of  an 
albuminous  mucilage,  in  which  the  principal  bitterness 
seems  to  reside,  and  of  a peculiar  colouring  matter. 

CERU'MINA  (Chem.)  die  same  as  Cerumen. 

CEKU'KA  (Lav.')  a mound,  fence,  or  indosure. 

CE'RUSE  (Chem.)  vide  Cerussa. 

CERUSIA'NA  (Med.)  a compound  medicine,  mentioned 
and  described  by  Galen.  GaL  de  Compos.  Med.  sec.  Loc. 
1. 7,  c.  $. 
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CERCSSA  (Chon)  Ceruse*  White-load ; a carbonate  of 
lead,  prepared  by  exposing  thin  plates  of  load  to  the  hot 
vapours  of  vinegar,  or  other  acetic  acids. — Cerussa  Anti- 
monii,  Ceruse  of  Antimony  ; a perfect  oxkte  of  antimony 
prepared  by  nitre. 

CERUSSE'A  urina  ^Med.)  White  urine,  which  looks  as  if 
Ceruse  had  been  mixed  with  it. 

CE'RVUS  (Ant.)  a forked  stake  or  natisado  driven  into  the 
ground  to  annoy  the  enemy ; so  called  from  its  resembling 
Sie  horn  of  a stag  in  shape. 

Tibull.  1.  4,  cartn.  1,  v.  82. 

Jam  tr  non  mUuihalti  Imef  tjnimi  art  ft: 

Qua  tkemi  Itttom  fiWrii  pnedueara  J'ottam  ; 

QiMJaf^r  advar**  Autli  drjxgtn  orrwi. 

Cervus  is  a common  symbol  of  Diana  on  coins, 

[vide  Arcus"] 

Cervus  (Zoof.)  the  stag  or  deer,  the  female  of  which  was 
called  cerva,  in  the  Greek,  for  both  genders,  is  de- 

signated by  Virgil  (tripes,  to  denote  that  it  was  surefooted. 
tfrg.  £n.  I.  6,  v.  803. 


I in  French  Cerf -cochon,  Porcine  Deer.— Cervus  cnpreolns, 
the  Cap  retd  us  of  Gessner;  in  French  le  Chevrcuii , the 
Roe.  — Cervus  muntjac , in  French  le  Chcvreuil  des 
Index,  Rib-faced  Deer. — Cervus  Guineensis,  the  Grey 
Deer. 

I CE'SARE  (Log.)  a syllogism  of  the  second  figure,  comisting 
of  a universal  affirmative  proposition  between  tw  o universal 
negatives ; as, 

C e No  animal  is  incorporeal ; 

S a All  angels  arc  incorporeal : therefore. 


ide  Ccesarean  Section. 


And  by  Catullus  it  is  distinguished  for  its  fleetness,  when 

speaking  of  Achilles. 

Catull,  Epithal.  Pei.  et  Thes.  v.  342. 

FLamman  jnoxartMt  cel/Vis  ratrgia  wm. 

The  poets  Pindar,  Anacreon,  and  Sophocles,  have  also 
described  the  cerva,  or  hind,  as  having  horns ; but  in 
this  they  are  contradicted  by  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  other 
naturalists. 

The  principal  kinds  of  deer  noticed  by  the  ancients,  as 
well  os  moderns,  are — Tarandus , rmfuafa,  the  Cervus  ta- 
randus  of  Linnaius,  the  Hein  Deer. — Cervus, 

Cervus  clnpkus,  the  Stag. — lHalyceros,  rx*ru*ifan;,  the 
Cervus  piaticervs , or  Fallow  Deer. — Caprea,  Afah*,  the 
Cervus  caprevlus,  or  Roe- Buck.— Axis,  the  Cervus  axis, 
or  the  Spotted  Axis,  [vide  Crrwtl  The  cervus  is  dis- 
tinguished according  to  its  age,  in  Greek,  into  aftkA<, 
the  young  fawns  iust  after  they  are  brought  forth ; 
»i $pu,  the  fawm  when  they  begin  to  feed;  vwrr<Ai'#Mt 
■ubulones,  spittent,  whose  horns  begin  to  bud  forth; 
HSfkemt,  those  which  are  furnished  with  full  branching 
horns.  Aristot.  Hist.  Aaim.  1.  6,  9,  Ac. ; Pint,  I.  8,  1 1, 
Ac. ; .Elian.  Hist.  Anhn.  I.  7,  Ac. 

Cervus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a gonna  of  animals,  Class 

Mammalia,  Order  Pecara. 

Generic  Character.  Homs  solid,  branched  annually,  de- 
ciduous.— Fore-teeth,  lower  eight. — Tusks,  upper  soli- 
tary. 

Species.  The  species  differ  both  in  the  size  of  their  horns 
aud  in  their  general  make.  They  are  as  follow,  namely 
— Cervus  alces , in  French  I Elan,  the  Elk,  or  Moose 
Deer,  the  largest  of  the  tribe. — Cervus  tarandus,  the 
Jiangifer  of  Gessner,  the  Cervus  rangifer  of  Ray  ; in 
French  le  Renne,  the  Rein  Deer,  an  inhabitant  of  Lap- 
land. — Cervus  elaphus,  in  French  le  Cerf,  the  Stag,  or 
Red  Deer,  the  female  of  which  is  called  the  hind. 


platycerot  of  Ray ; in  French  le  Daim  et  la  Dairte,  the 
Fallow  Deer,  the  Common  Buck  and  Doe,  haring 
branching  horns  palmated  at  the  top. — Cervus  Vir- 
riniana,  the  Dama  Virgrniana  of  Hay,  the  Virginian 
Deer.— Cervus  axis , in  French  t Axis,  the  Spotted  Axis, 
one  of  the  roost  beautiful  animals  of  this  tribe.— Cervus 
pygflrgws,  seu  Cervus  aha,  Tailless  Deer.— Cervus  A/fxx- 
canus,  the  TeutUxl  ma^ane  of  Hernandez;  in  French 
ChevreuU  d'Ameriyve,  Mexican  Deer.— Cervus  porcinus, 


R r No  angel  is  an  animal. 

CESA'RIAN  SECTION  (Med.)  vide  Cesarean  Section. 

, CE'SSAT  EXECUTIO  (Law)  an  abatement  of  a writ  to- 
I wards  one  of  two  defendants  who  has  been  tried  and  con* 
j victed  of  a trespass,  until  the  same  has  been  tried  against 
! the  other  defendant. 

! CESSA'TION  OF  ARMS  (Mil.)  an  armistice  or  occasional 
truce,  particularly  in  the  case  of  a siege,  when,  if  the 
| governor  find  that  he  must  either  surrender  or  sacrifice 
- himself  and  the  garrison  to  the  enemy,  he  plants  a white 
flag  on  the  breach,  or  beats  the  chamade  to  capitulate,  when 
both  parties  cease  firing. 

CESS.VVIT  (Law)  a writ  lying  against  a man  who  holds 
lands  by  rent  or  other  services,  and  neglects  or  ceases 
to  perform  his  services  for  two  years  together ; or  where 
n religious  house  hath  lands  given  it  on  condition  of  per- 
forming certain  offices,  as  reading  prayers,  or  giving  alms, 
and  neglects  it.  F.  S.  B.  208. 

CE'SSE  (Law)  an  assessment  or  tax.  St  at.  22  Hen.  8,  c.  3. 
Also,  an  exacting  of  provisions  at  a certain  rate  for  the 
deputy’s  family  and  gamson  soldiers. 

CE'SSIO  (Latr)  cession;  a ceasing,  yielding  up,  or  giving 
over ; as  when  an  ecclesiastical  person  is  created  bishop, 
or  a parson  of  a parish  takes  another  benefice  without 
dispensation,  or  being  otherwise  not  qualified,  they  are 
said  to  be  void  by  cession. 

CE'SSION  {Law)  vide  Cessio. — Cession , an  act  whereby  a 
person  surrenders  up  to  another  person  a right  which  be- 
longed to  himself. — Cession  <ff effects,  the  act  of  delivering 
up  all  effects  real  and  personal  by  a merchant  to  his  cre- 
ditors, in  order  to  free  himself  from  all  actions  and  prosecu- 
tions; and  is  either  voluntary,  which  frees  the  debtor  from 
all  the  demands  of  his  creditors  upon  any  future  estates  or 
effects  he  may  acquire;  or  forced,  when  his  creditors  are 
authorized  to  seize  any  effects  that  may  come  into  his 
hands  in  payment  of  his  debts. 

CESSIONARY  BANKRUPT  (Lon.)  one  who  has  yielded 
up  his  estates  to  be  divided  amongst  his  creditors. 
CE*SSOR  (Law)  one  who  ceases  or  neglects  to  perform  a 
duty  so  long  as  to  incur  the  danger  of  the  law.  F.  S.  B. 
136.  . 

CE'SSCRE  (Law)  or  Cesser,  ceasing;  giving  over;  or  de- 
parting from.  St  at.  West.  2,  c.  1. 

CE'SSI  S (/.nui)  assessments  or  taxes. 

CESTICPLLUS  (Ant.)  a wisp  of  straw  which  women  laid 
upon  their  heads  who  carried  pails.  Fest.  de  Verb. 
Stgnif. 

CESTREUS  (7cA.)  **vp<h,  the  mullet. 

CESTRITES  oinum  (Med.)  Kirp'r*  from  be- 

tony; wine  impregnated  with  betony. 

CE'STRON  (Boi.)  the  herb  Betony. 
CESTROSPHE'NDONE  (Ant.)  a’  sort  of  sling  or  eugine 
of  war  for  casting  darts.  Liv.  1. 42,  c.  65. 

CESTROTA  (Ant.)*ter*rib  pieces  ofivory  or  horn  wrought 
with  the  tool  called  the  cestrum.  Plin.  1.  11,  c.  37 1 He- 


parting  from.  St  at.  West.  2,  c.  1. 
i'SSLo  (Law)  assessments  or  taxes. 
iSTICPLLUS  (Ant.)  a wisp  of  stra' 


! sychius. 

CE/STRUM  (Ant.)  «Vpw,  * graving  tool ; and  also  a borer, 
awl,  or  wimble.  Plin.  1.  3/5,  c.  11. 

Cestrum  (Bo/.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentandria, 
Order  1 Monogynia. 
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Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved ; mouth  I 
five-cleft. — Cor.  monopetalous ; tube cylindric  ; divisions 
ovate. — Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  roundish. — Pist. 
germ  cylindric-ovate  ; style  filiform  ; stigma  thickish. — 
Per.  berry  ovate  ; seeds  very  many. 

Specie s.  The  species  are  shrubs.—* Ccstrum  nocturnum , 
Jasminoides,  Syringa,  seu  Purest , Night-smelling  Ces- 
trum , native  of  Jamaica. — Cestrum  lauri folium , seu 
Lanreola,  Stc.  Laurel-leaved  Cestrum,  native  of  America. 
— Cestrum  parqni,  seu  Parqui , native  of  Chili — Cestrum 
auriculatum , seu  Hediunda,  &c . Ear-leaved  Centrum, 
native  of  Lima. — Cestrum  scandens , seu  JUamentis,  &c. 
native  of  St.  Martha. — Cestrum  vespertinum , Ixora,  Stc. 
scu  Jasminum,  Sec.  Cluster-flowered  Cestrum,  native  of 
America. — Cestrum  diurnum,  seu  Jasminoides,  &c.  Day- 
smelling Cestrum,  native  of  Chili.— Cest rum  venenatum, 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Cestrum  tomen-  I 
tosum,  fee.  native  of  America.  — Ccstrum  fur  turn,  Stc.  j 
native  of  Jamaica. — Cestrum  latifnlium,  native  of  Trinity  I; 
Island. — Cestrum  nervosum,  seu  Jasminoides,  Arc.  native 
of  Carthagena. — Cestrum  macropfiyUnm,  Large-leaved 
Cestrum,  native  of  the  West  Indies. — Cestrum  oleifolium, 
Olive-leaved  Cestrum,  native  of  the  West  Indies. — Ces- 
trum odontnxpernum , Tooth-seeded  Cestrum,  native  of 
the  West  Indies. 

CE'STUI  QUE  TRUST  (Law)  or  Cestui  h que  trust , one 
in  whose  trust,  or  for  whose  use  or  beuefit,  another  man  is 
enfeoffed  or  seised  of  lands  or  tenements.  Stat.  29  Car.  2. 
c.  3. — Cestui  que  use , or  d que  use,  one  to  whose  use  any 
other  man  is  enfeoffed  of  lands  or  tenements.  Stat. 
27  Hen.  8,  c.  10. — Cestui  d que  vie,  one  to  whom  any  lands 
or  tenements  are  grant ed  for  life. 

CE'STUS  (Ant.)  a boxing-glove,  [vide  Ccestui] 

Cebtusj  uVu,  was  also  a marriage  girdle  full  of  studs,  where- 
with the  husband  girded  his  wife  at  the  wedding,  and 
which  he  loosed  again  the  first  night. 

CETA'CEOUS  (Zool.)  from  cete,  a whale.  Cetaceous,  an 
epithet  for  a very  large  sort  of  fishes  which  bring  forth 
perfect  animals  instead  of  spawn. 

CBTA'KIA  places  near  the  sea  side  where  large 

fish  are  taken  and  salted. 

CETE  (Zool.)  an  order  of  animals  under  the  Class  Mamma- 
lia, of  the  whale  tribe,  which  have  pectoral  fins  instead  of 
feet,  live  upon  smaller  fish,  and  dwell  in  the  waters.  They 
consist  of  the  following  genera — Monodon,  the  Narval, 
having  two  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  a spiracle  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  head,  and  a white  skin  spotted  on  the  back 
with  black. — Balarna,  the  Whale,  the  head  of  which  is 
about  a third  part  of  the  body,  having  a tubercle  in  which 
is  the  spiracle. — Physeter,  the  Cachalot,  having  teeth  in 
the  lower  jaw  and  none  in  the  upper. — De/phinus,  the 
Porpoise,  the  Dolphin,  and  the  Grampus,  haviug  teeth  in 
each  jaw. 

CETERACH  (Dot.)  the  Asjrlenium  ceterach  of  Linnceus. 

CETIC  ACID  (CkeRk)  a white  solid  substance,  destitute  of 
taste  and  smell,  formed  from  spermaceti  saponified. 

CETOLOGY  (Zool.)  a knowledge  of  those  animals  which 
in  the  Linnean  system  are  comprehended  under  the  Cete, 
or  Whale. 

CETRA  (Mil.)  a short  square  target  or  buckler,  used  by 
the  Spaniards  and  Moors,  which  was  made  of  the  skin  of 
the  ounce  or  of  the  buffalo’s  hide. 

Virg.  JEn.  1.  7.  v.  732. 

J*vm  etln  If  git. 

IJv.  I.  28,  c.  5 ; Plin.  1.11,  c.  39 ; Serv.  in  Virg.  ; Voss. 
Lex  Etqmol.  34. 

CETROKlA  (Ent.)  a division  of  the  genus  Scarabtvus,  com- 
prehending those  insects  of  that  tribe  which  have  their 
mandibles  straight. 


CETTUS  (Astron.)  Htn,  in  the  Arabic  Elkeitos,  the  Whale; 
a southern  constellation,  anil  one  of  the  48  old  asterisms. 
It  is  fabled  to  have  been  the  sea  monster  sent  by  Neptune 
to  devour  Andromeda,  which  was  killed  by  Perseus. 
Ptolemy  reckons  in  this  constellation  22  stars ; Kepler  21  ; 
Bayer  27 ; Hevelius  43 ; Britannic  Catalogue  97,  two  of 
which  are  of  the  second  magnitude,  namely,  one  in  the 
snout  of  the  whale  called  Mcnkar,  und  another  in  the  tail 
called  Denrb.  Aral,  de  Apparent.  Sf  llipparc.  ad  Aral,  f 
Eratosth.  Character  ; Vitruv . I.  9,  C.  7 ; Ilygin.  Astron. 
Poet.}  Mar.il.  Astron.  Poet.;  Ptol.  Almag.  I 7,  C.  5; 
Proc.  de  Sphere. ; Petav.  Uranolog. ; Bay.  Uranomet. ; 
Ricciol.  Almag.  now 

Cbtus  (Zool.)  the  Whale,  [vide  Cete) 

CEVADI'LLA  (Bot.)  Indian  Caustic  Barley,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  extremely  burning  and  caustic. 

CEVADO  (Coin.)  or  Cobit,  a measure  in  India  for  silk  and 
linen,  which  is  27  inches  in  length. — The  lesser  cevado  of 
Agra  and  Dclli  is  32  inches ; at  Cambaia  and  at  Surate, 
33  inches. 

CEYTLLUS  (Min.)  or  Ludus,  a stone  mentioned  by  Paracel- 
sus and  Helmont. 

CE'YLANITE  (Mis.)  a species  of  stone  of  the  argillaceous 
kind,  found  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  the  ScorA**  genuinus 
of  Linnaeus. 

CEYX  (Zool.)  the  King-fisher,  a bird  breeding  in  the 
halcyon’s  nest  Plin.  1.  32,  c.  8. 

C fa  ut  (Mus.)  a note  in  the  scale. 

CH  A A (Bot.)  the  Then  Bohea  of  Linrucus. 

CHA'BASITE  (Min.)  a precious  stone  of  the  Zeolite  family, 
of  a white  and  sometimes  transparent  colour. 

CHABLE'AU  (3/crA.)  a middle-sized  rope  used  to  draw 
craft  up  a river. 

CHACE  f /.flic)  chacea,  a station  in  a forest  for  game, 
larger  than  a park,  which  may  be  possessed  by  a subject 
though  a forest  cannot.  Bract.  1. 4,  c.  44. 

Chace  (A/or.)  a term  used  in  many  sea  phrases : a ship  is 
said  “ To  have  a good  ehstee ,”  when  she  is  so  formed 
at  the  stern  as  to  carry  many  guns.  She  is  said  to  lie  w ith 
her  foot  in  chace  when  she  lies  in  the  nearest  course  to 
meet  another  ship. — **  To  give  chace  to  a ship,**  to  pursue 
it. — Chace-gttns , or  chace-pieces,  guns  lying  at  the  head,  to 
fire  on  a vessel  that  is  pursued,  in  distinction  from  the 
stern  chasers,  which  fire  on  the  pursuer. 

Chace  (AfrcA.)  vide  Chase. 

to  Chace  (Snort.)  a term  used  ut  the  game  of  tennis,  wl>en 
the  ball  falls  in  a part  of  the  court  bevond  which  the 
opposite  party  must  strike  it  the  next  rime  to  gain  the 
stroke. 

CHA'CEA  (Lrm  ) vide  Chace. 

CHACE'ARE  (Arche col.)  to  hunt  a hare  or  fox. 

CHA'CEF  (Mech.)  an  earthen  pot. 

to  CHACK  (Afa*.)  or,  to  beat  upon  the  hand , a term  for  a 
horse  that  is  not  steady,  but  tosses  up  his  nose  and  shakes 
his  head  to  avoid  the  subjection  of  the  bridle. 

CHACOO'N  (Mus.)  Chacone , or  Chaconde,  an  air  resem- 
bling the  suruband. 

CIIACU'RUS  ( Law)  in  French  Chasseur,  a horse  for  the 
chase  ; a hound  or  dog ; a courser. 

CHAD  (7cA.)  or  Shad,  a sort  of  round  fish,  the  Clupea 
alosa  of  I.inmeus. 

CH.EROPHY'LLO  similis  (Bot.)  the  Aphanes  arvensis  of 
Linnwus. 

CH/EROPHY'LLUM  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  5 
Pcntandria , Order  2 Digynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  umbel  universal  spreading ; par • 
tial  nearly  equal  as  to  the  number  of  rays;  involucre 
universal  none  ; partial  subpen taphyllous;  leajtels  lance- 
olate; perianth  proper,  obscure. — Cor.  universal  nearly 
uniform  ; Jlorets  of  the  disk,  abortive ; proper  of  five 
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petals. — Stam.  f laments  five;  anthers  roundish. — Pist. 
germ  inferior;  styles  two;  stigmas  obtuse. — Per.  none; 
fruit  oblong;  seeds  two. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials  and  biennials.  Of  the 
first  kind  are  the  following;  namely — CJutropkyllum 
fylvestre,  Cere  folium,  Myrrhts,  sou  Ct  cut  aria,  he.  Wild 
Cicely,  Cow-weed,  or  Common  Cow  Parsley,  native  of 
Europe. — - Chcerophyllum  nrnmnticnm,  Cere  folium,  Scan- 
dix, &c.  scu  Angelico,  Aromatic  Chicrophyllum,  native  of  I 
Lusutia. — Cfurrophyllum  cnloratum,  rcu  Myrrhis,  native 
of  Illyria  — Chcerophyllum  our  emu,  Ccrefolium,  Scandix, 
seu  Myrrhis,  Ac.  Golden  Chtcrophyllum,  native  of  Ger- 
many.— Chcerophyllum  hirsutum,  seu  Sescli,  CerrfJium, 
Ac.  native  of  Switzerland.  Of  the  second  kind  are  the 
following  — Chcerophyllum  bulbosum,  Myrrh  is,  Scandix , 
Rulbocastnnum , seu  Cicutaria , Ac.  Tuberous  Chervil, 
native  of  Germany. — Chceronhyl'um  aristatum,  &c.  no-  , 
five  of  Japan. — Chcerophyllum  temulum,  seu  sylvestre,  1 
Ac.  seu  Myrrhis , Scandix,  Ccrefolium,  Ax.  Wild  Chervil, 
Hough  Cow  Purslcy,  native  of  Europe — Chcerojihyflum  ; 
Capense,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, — Chitro-  | 
phyllum  scabrum,  scu  Jamma,  native  of  Jcddo. 

Cn  cRopHYLi.uM  is  also  the  Scandix  of  Liruiteti*. 

C H .ETO'DON  (/cA.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Pisces, 
Order  Thoracica. 

Generic  Character,  Head  small ; mouth  small ; teeth  seta- 
ceous.— Rudy  broad,  compressed- — Dorsal  and  anal  fm 
rigid,  fleshy,  and  coated  with  scales. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the  Chcetodon  canctccns, 
alepidotus , accuminahts , comutus,  SfC. 

CHA'FAR  Alpini  (Pot.)  a sort  of  Egyptian  melon. 

TO  CHAFE  (Afar.)  in  French  braider,  raguer,  to  rub  or  fret 
the  surface  of  a cable,  mast,  yard,  Ac.  by  the  motion  of 
the  shin,  or  otherwise. 

CHA'FER  (Ent.)  a name  used  in  composition  for  three  Borts 
of  insects,  namely,  the  Cockchafer,  [vide  Coclcha/er] 
the  Stag-chafer,  [vide  Stag-ch/fer)  and  the  Glimmer- 
chuler.  [vide  Glimmer-chafer] 

CH.VFERY  of  an  iron  mill  (Mech.)  n sort  of  forge,  wherein 
the  iron  is  wrought,  and  brought  to  perfection. 

CHAFE-WAX  (Late)  an  officer  in  chancery  who  prepares 
the  wax  for  scaling  of  writs  and  commissions  to  be  i»sucd 
out. 

CH  A FF  {Rot.)  palea , a vulgar  term  for  the  dry  calyx  of  corn 
and  grass,  which  is  called  gluma  by  Linmcu*.  Chat}  is  also 
n dry  membranaceous  body  interposed  between  two  florets 
in  some  plants  of  the  class  Syngrncsia. 

CHAFF-CUTTER  (Mech.)  a machine  for  cutting  chaff. 

CH.VFFEIN  (Arc/urol.)  a vessel  to  heat  water  in. 

CHAUFFERS  (Low)  wares  or  merchandise.  Slot.  3. 

CHA  FFINCH  lOrn.)  a bird  so  called  because  it  delights  in 
eating  chaff;  the  Fringilla  Calebs  of  Linnaeus. 

CHAFF-WEED  {Rot.)  the  Filago  Germanica  of  Linnaeus, 
an  annual. 

CH.VFFY  (Dot.)  paleaceus,  an  epithet  for  a root,  receptacle, 
pappus,  stipe,  Ac.;  radix  paUaeea,  a chaffy  root,  having 
membranaceous  scales  as  many  of  the  Alices  ; receptaculum 
paleaceum,  a receptacle  with  palea  chaff  or  scales,  as  in 
Dipxacus  scabiosa  ; pappus  paleaceus,  a chaffy  pappus,  or  one 
having  small  leaves,  as  in  the  Helianthus ; stipes  paleaceus, 
a stipe  covered  with  scales. 

CHAFING-DISH  (Meek.)  a utensil  for  warming  meat. 

CHAGREEN  (Mech.)  a rough-grained  leather. 

C H A I A UX  AM  BA  R {Rot.)  the  Cassia  ft  u laris  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

CHAIN-BOAT  (Afar.)  a large  boat  fitted  for  getting  up 
mooring- chains,  anchors,  Ac  .—Chain-bolts,  bolts  driven 
through  the  upper  end  of  the  preventer  plates,  and  then 
fastened  to  a link  of  the  chains. — Chain-plates,  iron  plates 
bolted  to  the  ship's  side,  and  to  which  the  chains  and  dead- 
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eyes  that  support  the  masts  by  the  shrouds  are  connected. 

| — Chain-pump , a sort  of  pump  provided  with  a chain  for 

pumping  water  out  of  the  ships  hold,  [vide  Pump] — 
Chain-shot , two  shots  linked  together.  [vide  SAo/] — 

! Chain-wales,  broad  timbers  jutting  out  of  its  sides,  serving 
to  spread  the  shrouds,  that  they  may  the  better  support 
the  masts. 

CHAINS  (jtfar.)  in  French  ehaines  de  hatibans,  strong  iron 
plates  fastened  through  the  ship's  side  to  the  timbers. — 
’Fop-chains,  in  French  ehaines  des  basset  vergttet,  are  thope 
which  preserve  the  lower  yards  from  falling  when  in  time 
of  bottle  the  ropes  arc  by  any  means  rendered  incapable  of 
service. 

Chains  (Her.)  os  badges  of  dignity,  fre- 
quently occur  in  coats  of  arms,  as  he  hearcth 
14  azure  a chain  pendant  in  pale  or,  a label 
gules,*9  name  Chaindore. 

CHA'IN-SHOT  (Mar.)  vide  Chain-Root- 

Chain-shot  (Her.)  this  weapon  is  termed,  in 
blazoning,  murdering  chain-shot,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure,  44  He  beareth  azure  three  mur- 
dering chain-shots  or.”  This  coat  was  borne 
by  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  next  to  his  pater- 
nal coat. 

CHAIN-TIMBER  (Car pent. ) a timber  of  larger 
dimensions  than  the  common  timbers,  which 
is  placed  in  the  middle  of  a building  to  give  it  strength. 

CHAIR-CARVER  (AfrrU)  one  employed  in  carving  chairs, 
bed-posts,  and  other  furniture  which  passes  through  the 
hands  of  the  cabinet-maker  or  upholsterer. — Chaimnaltr, 
one  who  makes  the  frames  of  chairs. 

CHA'IR-MAN  (Polit.)  one  who  takes  the  chair,  and  pre- 
sides at  any  meeting. 

Chair-man  (Cm.)  a sedan-man,  or  one  who  bears  a 
sedan. 

CHAISE  (Mech.)  a light  open  two-wheeled  conveyance. 

CHAiTA  ( Sat.)  ztirm,  signifies  properly  the  mane  of  a 
quadruped,  but  is  used  by  Kuffus  Ephc&ius  to  express  the 
hair  of  the  heud. 

CUA'LAMEAU  (Mus.)  or  Chalmey , from  calamus,  a reed; 
a wind  instrument  blown  through  a reed. 

CHA  LATA  (Med.)  the  same  as  Jalap. 

CHALA'SSIS  (.4n/.)  a sort  of  garment  so  called  from  its 
looseness ; also  the  knot  wherewith  a woman’s  scarf  is  tied 
about  her  neck. 

CH  ALA'STICS  (Med.)  gaAaruus,  from  to  relax; 

such  medicines  as  by  their  temperate  heal  have  the  faculty 
of  softening  or  relaxing  the  parts  which,  on  account  of 
their  extraordinary  tension  or  swelling,  occasion  pains. 

CHALA'STRICUM  (Min.)  pure  salt-petre,  so  called  from 
the  town  Calastra.  P/in.  I.  31,  c.  10. 

CHALATO'RIJ  Junes  (Jb/.)  from  to  letdown;  ropes 

to  let  down  the  sail -yards.  Veget*  1.  4,  c.  23 ; Turneb.  Adv. 
1.  24,  c.  25. 

CHALA'ZA  (Med.)  or  % a disorder  in  the 

eyelids,  which  consists  in  a tubercle,  like  hail- 

stones, and  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  a stye  or  stia.  It  is 
white,  hard,  and  encysted,  and  differs  from  the  ctiihe , an- 
other species,  only  in  being  moveable.  The  chalazion 
has  also  been  distinguished  into  scirrhous,  cancrous,  cystic, 
and  earthy. 

Ciialaza  ( Vet.)  a disorder  to  which  swine  are  much  exposed, 
which  causes  the  flesh  to  be  full  of  tubercles. 

[ Ciialaza  (A at.)  the  treadle  of  an  egg,  or  the  knotty  kind 
of  string  at  each  end,  whereby  the  yolk  und  white  arc  con- 
nected together. 

C11  ALAZ'IAS  (Min.)  a stone  like  hail,  and  so  cold  that  no 
fire  can  heat  it-  Plin.  1.  37,  c.  1 1. 

CHALA'ZION  (Med.)  vide  Chalaza. 

CHALAZOPHY'LACES  (Ant.)  from  x«As£«,  hail,  and 
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to  preserve;  Grecian  priests  who  pretended  to 
avert  hail  and  tempests  by  cutting  themselves  with 
knives. 

CHALBANE  (CArm.)  Galbanum. 

CHALBOT  (Her.)  or  chabot,  a name  given  in 
heraldic  bearings  to  the  fish  called  the  Bull- 
Head,  or  Miller's  Thumb,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure.  He  beareth  “ Or  three  chalbots  hau- 
riant  sides,  name  C/ialbot .** 

CHALC.VNTIUJM  (CLnu.)  or  ekaleanthon , 
from  brass,  and  flower,  flowers 

of  brass,  or  vitriol.  Plin.  1.  34,  c.  12. — Chalcanthum  ru- 
befndum,  vitriol  calcined  to  redness. 

CHA'LCAS  paniculata  (Hot.)  the  Murrain  exotica  of  Lin-  j 
nocus. 

CH  ALCEDOnSTI US  (Min.)  Chalcedony  ; a genus  of  earths 
of  the  Siliceous  order,  consisting  of  silica,  lime,  and  oxyde 
of  iron.  It  is  hard,  light,  and  shining  w ithin,  not  moulder- 
ing in  the  air,  and  admitting  of  a high  polish. 

S}>ccics.  The  principal  species  are  as  follow — Chalccdo - 
nius  genuinus , scu  Achates , Chalcedony  found  in  the 
islands  of  Scotland,  Ac. — Chalcedonius  cacholonius,  Ka- 
cheiony,  or  Cacholonv,  found  in  the  Ferroe  islands. 
The  Calmucks  make  tneir  idols  of  this  stone.— Chalce- 
donius camrolus,  Sites  ruber,  scu  Carneolus , Cornelian, 
or  Cornelian,  found  in  layers  of  Qgatc  in  Arabia  and 
Ilindostan. — Chalcedonius  tardus , Sues  vagus,  sou  Car* 
ncolus  albescens , Sardoine. — Chalcedonius  Jdsciatus,  Sar- 
donyx, found  in  Ceylon,  Feroe,  Iceland,  &c.  It  is  grey 
and  pellucid,  with  milk-white  diapbonous  bands, — Chal- 
cedonius onyx,  scu  Achates , the  Onyx,  found  in  the  East 
Indies  ; it  is  the  hardest  of  all  the  species. — Chalcedonius 
chrysopmsus , Chrysoprasium , Achates  prasius,  scu  Xitrum 
Jluor , or  Chrysopnt.se,  found  in  Germany,  Ac. — Chalce- 
doniu i helsotropius , Jaspii  hdiotropius,  scu  Hcliotropium , 
Heliotrope,  or  Blood-stone. 

Chalcedonius  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  amcdicine  which  Galen 
directs  to  be  used  for  disorders  in  the  ears.  Gal.  de  Comp. 
Med.  sec . Loc.  1.3,  c.  1 . 

CH  A'LCEOS  (Hot.)  a kind  of  thistle.  Plin.  1.  21 , c.  18. 

CHALCEI'OS  (Hot.)  the  Echinopt  spharrocephalus  of  Lin- 
naeus. , 

CHALCETUM  (Hot.)  a place  where  thistles  grow.  Plin.  26. 
c.  7. 

CHALCI'DICE  (Zool.)  a sort  of  serpent  so  called 

from  its  resembling  chalcedony.  Dioscar.  1.  2,  c.  70 ; 
Plin.  I.  29,  c.  17  ; Gal.  de  Sim fi.  I.  1 1,  c.  1. 

CIlALCliMCUM  { ArchaoL ) Chalcidic,  a large  stately  hall 
belonging  to  a court  of  justice. 

CHA'LCTS  (Ich.)  x«Am,  a fish  of  the  turbot  kind.  Arid, 
Hist.  Animal.  1.8,  c.25;  Plin.  1.  9,  c.  47 ; Colum.  1,  8, 
c.  17. 

Cualci*  ( F.nt .)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Jnseda , Order) 
Hymeuoptera. 

Generic  Character.  Mouth  with  a horny  compressed  jaw  ; | 
thorax  gibbous;  abdomen  rounded. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are,  tlvo — Cholcis  clavipes,  j 
apiformis. 

CH  ALCrTES  (Min.)  a precioys  stone  of  the  colour  of  brass. 
Plin.  1.37,  c.  11. 

'CHALGinS  (Min.)  from  £«a**<,  brass  ; a vitriolic  mineral 
containing  copper  and  iron,  of  a copperish  colour.  Plin. 
I.  34,  c.  12. 

CHALCO'GRAPREIt  (Mech.)  chalcographus , Gr. 
fit*,  from  brass,  and  Yt*V*»*.  an  engraver ; an  en- 

graver on  brass  or  copper. 

CHALCOI'DES  (Ich.)  a species  of  Cyprinus. 

CH  ALCOLFBANUM  (Min)  z*x**m,&«>* , a sort  of  fine 
brass. 

CHALCOLITE  (Min,)  a spcciy*  of  ore  of  the  genus  of, 


oxides,  of  a glass  green  colour,  translucent,  soft,  and  ea- 
sily frangible ; the  Uranium  chalcoliihus  of  Linnaeus. 

CHaLCOPHO'NOS  (Min.)  %****$•**,  from  brass, 

and  4*’*>  a voice;  a black  stone  that  sounds  like  brass. 
Plin.  1.  37,  c.  10. 

CHA'LCOS  (.Via.)  vide  Xs. 

CHALCOSM AH A'GDOS  (A/ifli)  the  bas- 

tard emerald.  Plin.  1.  37,  c.  5. 

CHA'LCUS  (Ant.)  *■>.**<,  a weight,  the  36th  part  of  a 
dram,  2 gr.  the  same  as  <t reolum ; also  a coin  of  seven 
mites  in  value.  According  to  Pliny,  ten  chalci , or  accord- 
ing to  Pollux  eight,  go  to  an  obolus.  Poll.  Onotu.  1. 9,  c.  6 ; 
Plin.  I.  21,  c.  34;  Gronov.  de  Pec.  Pet.  1.  3,  c.  10;  Cenall. 
de  Pond.aisud  Grarv.  Thee.  Antiy.  tom.  11,  p.  1522. 

CHA'LCUTE  (Chem.)  burnt  brass. 

CHALDE'E  (urflw.)  a dialect  of  the  Hebrew. 

Chaldee  paraphrase  (Tkeol.)  another  name  for  the  Targum, 
of  whicn  there  are  three  kinds  mentioned  by  Walton, 
namely,  that  of  Onkelos,  that  of  Jonathan,  son  of  Uzziel, 
and  that  of  Jerusalem. 

CHALDRON  (Com.)  or  chalder , of  coals,  a measure  of  36 
bushels. 

CHALICE  (Ant.)  vide  Simpulum. 

Chalice  (Ecc.)  from  calyx , the  communion  cup  used  at  the 
sacrament  of  the  cucharist  in  general. 

C H A LIC K AT O N (Med.)  from  the  old  word  pure 

wine,  and  uifmnvpn,  to  mix;  a mixture  of  wine  and 
water. 

CHALI'NOS  (Med.)  from  £«Aj*h,  a bridle;  that  part  of  the 
cheeks  which  on  each  side  is  contiguous  to  the  angles  of 
the  mouth. 

CHALK  (Afra.)  a kind  of  white  fossil,  the  Creia  scriptoria 
of  Linmrus,  consisting  principally  of  the  carbocuitc  of 
lime,  and  from  which  hmc  is  made.  It  is  of  two  sorts; 
hard,  dry,  and  strong,  which  is  best  for  lime;  and  the  soft, 
unctuous  chalk,  which  is  best  for  lands. 

CHALK-CUTTER  (Husband.)  a man  that  digs  chalk. 
Chalk-jut,  a pit  in  which  chalk  is  dug. 

CHALK-STONES  (Med.)  a common  name  for  tin?  calca- 
reous concretions  in  the  hands  and  feet  of  people  violently 
afflicted  with  the  gout. 

CHALLENGE  (Late)  calumnia , Ft.  chalengcr ; an  excep- 
tion taken  either  against  persons,  as  jurors,  or  against 
things,  os  a declaration,  Sec.  of  which  there  are  two  kinds, 
namely,  challenge  to  the  array,  and  challenge  to  the  polls. 
Challenge  to  the  army , is  that  which  is  made  to  the  whole 
jury  as  it  stands  arranged  in  the  panel,  or  little  square  panel 
of  parchment,  on  which  the  jurors’  names  are  written.-*- 
Challenge  to  the  polls , i.c.  to  the  several  particular  persons, 
or  heads,  in  the  array.  Challenges  likewise  are  distin- 
guished into  principal  or  peremptory',  and  challenges  pur- 
cause. — Peremptory  or  principal  challenge  is  that  which 
the  law  allows  without  cause  alleged,  or  further  exami- 
nation. Between  the  peremptory  and  principal  challenge 
there  is  this  difference,  that  the  former  is  used  only  in  cri- 
minal matters,  and  the  latter  in  civil  causes.— Challenge 
purcausc  is  a challenge  upon  some  cause  or  reason  al- 
leged.— Challenge  tv  the  favoux  is  a species  of  challenge 
purcause  where  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  is  tenant  to  the 
sheriff,  or  if  the  tenant's  son  hath  married  the  plaintiffs 
daughter,  with  many  other  such  like  causes.  Staundf. 
P.C.  124,  157 ; Iamb.  Eiren , 1.  4,  c.  14;  1 Inst.  156,  6rc. 
— Challenge  tojight , is  a provocation  to  another,  cither  by 
word  or  letter,  to  fight  a duel,  which  is  now  regarded  in 
law  as  a breach  of  the  peace.  Hazel.  P.  C.  c.  63,  § 3. 

Challenge  (Sport.)  a term  applied  to  hound^  who  begin  to 
cry  at  the  first  scent  of  their  game. 

CHALLENGED  (Sport.)  a term  in  cockfighting  when  ten 
staves  of  cocks  are  engaged  to  %ht  twenty-one  battles,  and 
the  odd  battle  is  to  have  thy  mastery. 
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CHAMAL'PUS  ( Ant .)  the  bride  wiu  so  called  who  went  to 
the  bridegroom's  house  on  foot  to  be  wedded. 

CHALY'BEATE  chrystaU  of  tartar  ( Chem .)  vide  Cream  of 
Tartar . 

Chalybeate  xxaters,  mineral  waters  in  which  iron  abounds, 
o-s  the  waters  of  Tunbridge,  the  Spa,  Cheltenham,  Sec. 

CHALY'BEATES  (Med.)  medicinal  preparations  in  which 
iron  forms  the  principal  ingredient. 

CHALY'BIS  Rubigo  et  Sal  (Chem.)  Salt  of  Steel.. The  aame 
as  Sal  Marti*. 

CHALYBS  (Med.)  properly  Steel,  but  in  medicine  is  taken 
for  iron. — Chalybs  tartarizatus.  vide  Ferrum  tartari. 

CHAM  ( Polit .)  or  Khan,  a title  of  the  emperor  or  sove- 
reign prince  of  Tartary. 


CHAM/EDA'PHNE  (/?of.)  jc*^**^*^*.  the  herb  Periwin- 
kle, a sort  of  laurel.  Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  149;  Plin.  1. 25, 
c.  SO. 

Cmam.edaphke  is  the  same  as  the  Andromeda  of  Linnarua. 
CHAM/EDIUFOLIA  (Bat.)  the  Fortkoe/ia  trnuutima  of 
Limueua. 

CHAM.E'DKOPS  (Dot.)  the  same  as  Chamadrys,  which 


CHA'MA  \Zool.)  a sort  of  Ethiopian  wolf  spotted  like  the  j 
panther,  which  was  exhibited  brat  at  the  games  given  by 
Potnpey.  Plin.  1. 8,  c.  19. 


Cham  a (Conch.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes , Order 
Teetacea. 

Generic  Character.  Animal  a Tethys. — Shell  bivalve.— 
Hinge  with  a callous  gibbosity. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the  Chama  cor,  gigat, 
hippapus , Ac. 

CHAMA'DE  (Mil.)  a beat  of  drum  or  sound  of  trumpet, 
given  as  a kind  of  signal  to  the  enemy  to  come  to  a 
parley. 

CHAM/E  (Con.)  zw***,  a sort  of  cockle-fish,  of  which 
Pliny  mentions  several  varieties.  Plin.  1. 32,  c.  10. 
CHAMJBA'CTE  (Bot.)  from  xnpmi,  upon  the  ground,  and 
**r«,  the  Elder ; Dwarf  Elder,  or  Dane  wort.  Plin . 1. 24, 
c.8. 

CHAMAiBATANUS  (i?oh)  the  Arachis  hypogca  of  Lin- 


CHAM.E'BATUS  (Bot.)  from  &mmu,  on  the  ground,  and 


to  go;  an  epithet  for  a plant  that  creeps  along  the 
ground ; the  same  as  the  Rubus  vulgaris  of  Linnaeus. 
CHAM.EBU'XUS  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Polygala. 
CHAMjECEDUYS  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Abrotaiuun  fm- 


CHAMiECHRYSCyCOME  (Bot.)  a apecies  of  the  Sia- 
helina  of  Linnvu*. 

CHAM/ECRl'STA  (/?o/.)  the  Cassia  chamercrista,  procum- 
bent, ft c.  of  Linnaeus. 

CHAMjECYPARPSSUS  (Bot.)  the  Dwarf-cypress.  Plin. 
1.2 4,  c.  15. 


CHAMjEDRYITES  cinuai  (Afctf.)  wine 

which  haa  had  chanucdrys  infused  iu  it.  Dioscor.  1. 5, 
c.  51. 

CHA M yE’DRY S (Bot.)  the  herb  Germander,  or 

English  treacle , which  is  reckoned  efficacious  against  the 
bites  of  serpent*.  Theoph.  1,  10,  c.  10;  Dioscor.  1.  3, 
c.  112;  Plin.  24,  c.  14.  - 

Chamsohys,  in  the  Linnean  System,  the  Dryas  octopetala. 
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CHAM7EFTCUS  (Bot.)  the  Ficus  humilis  of  Linmeus. 

CUAM/EFI'LIX  (Bot.)  a species  of  the  Asplenium  of  Lin- 
rueu*. 

CHAM/E-GEXI'STA  (Bot.)  the  Genista  sagitalis  of  Lin- 
nacus. 

CHAM/EPAIME  (Bot.)  the  same  aa  Sidlaria. 

CHAM/EI'RIS  (Bot.)  the  Iris  pumila  of  Linnsus. 

CHAM/EITEA  (Bot.)  the  straight  dwarf  willow  with  nar- 
row leaves. 

CHAMJELA'ITES  tMM  (Med.)  wine 

impregnated  with  the  Chameelea.  Dioscor.  1. 5,  c.  70. 

CIIAM.ELA'RIX  (Bot.)  the  Aspalathus  Chcnopodu  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

CHAMjELjE'A  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Cneorum. 

CHAM.ELEA'GNLS  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Myrtu*  Bra- 
bantica. 

CHAMELEON  (Zo*l.)  vid e Chameleon. 

CHAM/ELEU'CE  t Bot.)  the  Sussilage,  or  Colts- 

foot, reckoned  good  for  pains  in  the  loins.  Plin.  1.24,  c.  15; 


Gal.  de  Sim  id.  1. 6 ; Doaon.  Pemptad. 
IHAM.ELl'NUM  (Bot.)  the  Linum  ct 


CHA M .ELI'S U M (Bot.)  the  Linum  catharticum , or  purg- 
ing Flax  of  Linnaeus. 

CHAM.E'M  ALL'S  (Bot.)  a kind  of  dwarf  apple-tree,  called 
Paradise  apple. 

CHA  M/EM  fc/LUM  (Bot.)  the  herb  Camomile, 

so  well  known  for  its  many  medicinal  virtues,  being  sto- 
machic, hepatic,  emollient,  and  carminative.  It  derives 
its  name  from  apyNu,  dwarf,  and  ?*«*•»,  apple,  because  its 
flower  resembles  the  apple  in  smell.  Dioscor.  I.  3,  c.  1 54 ; 
Plin.  1.  22,  c,  21 ; Gal.  Eieges.  Vocab.  Hippoerai.i  Oribas. 
Med.CoU.Lll. 

CHAM.EM.ELUM  (Bot.)  was  reckoned  as  a genus  among 
Botanists  formerly,  but  is  classed  as  a species  in  the  Lin- 
nean system  under  the  genus  Achillea,  Anthemis,  Arctotis y 


Chrysanthemum,  Cotula , and  Matricaria.  Ger . Herb.; 
C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Rad  Hist.  Plant.  See. ; 


Tourncf.  hut  it. ; Boerhaav.  Ind. 
HAM/EMESPILUS  (Bot.)  the ; 


CH  AM.ECE'RASUS  (Bot.)  Dwarf  cherry- tree.  Plin.  1. 15, 
c.  25. 

Cham.ecerarus  is  a species  of  the  Prunus  of  Linmeus. 
CHAM/EC1SSUS  (Dot.)  Ground-ivy.  Plin.  1. 16,  c.  34. 
Cham. ec i ssus  is  the  GUchoma  hedetlicea  of  Linmeus. 
CHAM.GCPSTUS  (Bot.)  the  Andromeda  droseroides  of 
Linnaeus. 

CHAM/ECLA'MA  (Bot.)  the  GUchoma  hederacea  of  Lin- 


CHAM/EME'SPILUS  (Bot.)  the  MespUus  chanuemespilut  of 
Linncus. 


CH  AMiG-MCLY  (Bot.)  tlie  Allium  chameemoly  of  Linnsus. 
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CHAMEMO'RUS  (Bot.)  the  Rubus  chameemortts. 
CHAMEMY'RSINE  (Bot.)  a sort  of  rush,  or  B 


CHAMEMY'RSINE  (Bot.)  a sort  of  rusli,  or  Butcher's 
broom.  Plin.  L 15,  c«  7. 

CHAMAENEillON  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Epilobhtfh. 

CHAMEOUCHIS  (Bot.)  the  Ophiys  Alpina. 

CHAM/EPERICLYME'NUM  (Bot.)  the  Cornus  Smecun 
of  Linncu*. 

CHAM/EPEU'CE  (Bot.)  a herb  good  against  a pain  in  the 
back.  Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  126 ; Plin.  1.  24,  c.  15, 

CH AM5EPEUCETUINUM  vinum  (Med.) 

Ah,  wine  in  which  bruised  leaves  of  the  Chamcpitys  have  > 
been  infused.  Diosc . 1.5,  c.  180. 

‘CHAM/EPITYS  (/?©<.)  xnfMuxi ih,  the  herb  Ground-pine, 
is  a strong  diuretic,  opens  obstructions,  and  powerfully 
promotes  the  menstrual  discharge.  Dioscor . 1.  3,  c.  175 ; 
Plin.  1. 24,  c.  6. 

Cir AMJtPiTYS,  in  the  Linnean  system,  the  Cressa  Cretica. 

CHAMEPLA'TANUS  (Bot.)  the  dwarf  Rose-bag.  Plin. 

1. 12,  c.  2. 

CH  AM.E'PLION  (Bot.)  a name  in  Oribasius  for  the  Ery- 
simum. 

CHAM/EPY'XOS  (Bot.)  tlie  same  as  the  Pseudo-chama- 

CH  AMJERATHANUM  (Bot.)  the  upper  part  of  the  root 
of  the  Apinm.  Paul  .Egiitei.  1, 7,  c.  10. 

CHAM/ERIIODODE'NDRON  (Bot.)  or  Chamarhododen- 
dros , the  Azalea  procumbent,  Sec.  of  Linnaeus. 

CH  AM.E'RIPHES  (Bot.)  trees  growing  in  Crete 

and  Sicily  that  resemble  the  palm.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant* 

1. 2,  c.  8 ; Phn.  L 13,  c.  4;  Hesychius, 
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CHAMiE'ROPS  [Dot.)  a sort  of  palm  which,  when  drunk  !' 
in  wine,  is  good  for  pains  in  the  sides.  Plin.  1.26,  c.  8. 

Chamarops  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  23  Polygamia , | 
Order  2 Dioeci a. 

Coterie  Characters.  Cai..  spa  the  universal ; spadix  branch- 
ing.— Pen.  proper  tripartite.— Con.  tripartite;  petals 
ovate. — §xA\\.Jilamentt  six ; anthers  linear. — PiST.jffrwr 
three ; stifles  permanent ; stiff  mas  acute ; perJrupes  three ; 
seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  ns  the—  Cham  (crops  hu - 1 
milts,  Pbtvnix  hum  ills,  Palma  minor,  seu  Chantreriphes, 
&c.  Dwarf  Fan  palm,  native  of  Sicily. — Chamirrops  ser- 
rulata,  native  of  Georgia,- — Chamtrrops  Palmetto , seu, 
C-rypha,  &c.  native  of  Carolina. — Chamirrops  Cochin- 
chinensis,  native  of  Cochin-china. — Chamtrrops  excelsa, 
seu  Spiro  et  Sodio. 

CHAM2ERUBUS  (Dot.)  the  Duhus  casius  saxitilis,  Arc.  of  j 
Linnicus. 

CHAM JKSPA'RTllJM  (Dot.)  from  x*»*\  and  mnm, 
Spanish  broom;  the  same  ns  the  Genista  tinctoria  of  Lin-  | 
I1CUB. 

CH  AMASS  Y'CE  (Dot.)  a sort  of  fig  good  for  nil  sorts  of  j 
disorders  in  the  womb.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  l>,  c.  12 : 
Dioscor.  1. 4,  c.  170;  Plin.  1. 24,  c.  15. 

CHAMJETE^RiB  ( Ant.)  or  chamteterides,  little 

images  resembling  handmaids,  or  waiting  women,  sitting  on 
the  ground. 

CHAM A£TK ACHE' A {/■«/.)  a kind  of  sea-crab. 

CH  AM/EZE'LON  ( Dot.)  a herb,  the  leaves  of 

which  ure  used  in  stuffing  bed- ticks,  &c. 

CHAM.EZELOS  1 Med.)  z*t**%s*M.  low,  depressed. 

CH  A'MBAK  (Med.)  the  same  as  Magnesia. 

CHA'MBELECH  (Med.)  an  Elixir. 

CHA'MBER  of  a mortar  (Mil.)  a cavity  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bore  to"  receive  the  charge. — Bottled  chamber,  that 
part  where  the  powder  lies. — Chamber  of  a mine,  the  place 
where  the  charge-powder  is  lodged  thut  is  to  be  used  for  j| 
blowing  up  the  works. — Chamber  of  a battery,  a place  sunk 
under  ground  to  hold  the  powder,  bombs,  &c.  and  to  pre- 
serve them. 

Cit amber  (Her.)  the  cylindrical  part  of  ord- 
nance is  so  denominated,  and  is  sometimes 
borne  in  coats  of  anus  without  a carriage,  ns 
he  beareth  *•  Argent  a chevron,  sable  sur- 
mounted of  another  ermine , between  the 
chambers  placed  transverse  the  escutcheon  of 
the  second,  fired  proper;”  the  name  Chambers. 

CHAMBER  of  a Lock  \Slech.)  the  space  between  the  gates 
of  a lock  in  a canal,  in  w hich  the  barge  rises  and  sinks  so  j 
as  to  p«M  the  lock. 

CHAMBERDE'KIN  (Late)  or  chamberdeacnn , a name  for 
poor  Irish  scholars  cloatlicd  meanly,  and  having  no  rule; 
or  rather  Beggars  who  were  banished  from  England. 
St  at.  I.  Hen . 5,  c.  7,8. 

CHA'MBEIILAIN  (Law)  Camerarius,  a term  used  variously  j 
in  our  laws  and  statutes  for  officers  of  state,  as  the  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain  of  England,  to  whom  belongs  the  go- 
vernment of  the  palace  of*  Westminster. — J^ord  Chamber- 
lain of  the  King's  household,  who  has  the  oversight  and 
government  of  tdl  the  officers  belonging  to  the  king*s 
chamber,  and  also  of  the  Wardrobe.  Chamberlains  ore 
also  receivers  of  rents,  os  the— Chamberlain  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  keeps  a controlment  of  the  Pells  of  receipts, 
and  exit  us,  &c.— Chamberlain  of  Chester , who  receives  the 
rents  and  revenues  of  that  city. — Chamberlain  of  London , 
who  is  commonly  the  receiver  of  the  city  rents,  payable 
into  the  chamber. 

CHAMMEKLA'ltlA  (Law)  or  Chamberlangcria,  the  office 
of  a chamberlain. 

CHAM  BE  US  of  the  king  (Law)  Regia  Camera,  the  havens 


or  ports  of  the  kingdom  were  anciently  so  called.  Marc. 
Claus,  p.  242. — Chambers  at  Inns  of  court,  rooms  or  apart- 
ments belonging  to  the  several  inns  of  court,  which  arc 
occupied  by  members  of  (lie  legal  profession  ; whence  the 
term  chamber-practice  for  that  branch  of  the  practice  which 
can  be  followed  by  barristers  or  pleaders  in  their  chambers, 
as  distinguished  from  managing  or  pleading  causes  in 
open  court.—  Chambers  of  commerce,  an  assembly  of  mer- 
chants and  traders  who  hear  and  determine  all  causes 
relative  to  commerce,  and  inspect  the  bills  of  entry  and 
exports. 

CHAMBERS  ( Anat .)  two  spaces  between  the  crystalline 
lens  and  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  divided  off  by  the  iris;  that 
before  the  iris  is  termed  the  anterior  chamber ; and  that  be- 
hind it  the  posterior  chamber.  They  are  filled  with  an 
aqueous  fluid. 

CHAMBKA'NLE  (Arch it.)  called  by  Vitruvius  Anlqmo. 
went  a,  an  ornament  of  brick  or  wood,  which  borders  the 
three  sides  of  doors,  windows,  and  chimneys,  varying  in 
the  different  orders  of  architecture.  It  is  composed  of 
thtec  parts:  the  top  called  the  traverse,  and  the  two  sides 
edited  the  ascendants.  When  the  Chonthranle  is  quite 
plain,  it  is  only  a case  or  frame,  as  in  a door-case  and  a 
window  frame. 

CHAM BRE  depeinte  (Law)  the  painted  chamber,  anciently 
called  St.  Edward’s  chamber. 

CHAM  BRE  lies  comntes  ( Low)  a court  established  by  royal 
authority  for  examining  the  accounts  of  those  who  received 
the  royal  money. 

Ciiambrk  (Mil.)  in  French  signifies,  besides  its  ordinary 
meaning,  a hollow  space  or  flaw  in  pieces  of  ordnance,  for 
which  they  are  invariably  condemned. 

CHAMBUb'E  {Mil.)  a term  among  the  French  to  signify 
several  soldiers  lodged  in  the  same  room,  in  barracks,  5c c. 

CH.V.MBUEL  (Cet.)  the  joint  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
hinder  leg  of  a horse. 

CH  A'M  BRE  LECH  (A/erf.)  an  elixir. 

CH A'MBUOCH  (Dot.)  Trefoil. 

CHAMEGA’OME  (Dot.)  the  Houstonia  c arnica  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

CH  AMEL.'EA  (Dot.)  the  Daphne  mt/zereum  of  Limurus. 

CHAM  ELEOK  (Dot. ) %*f**iXi**,  a thistle  so  called,  according 
to  Dioscoridcs,  from  its  many  colours.  It  is  of  two  sorts, 
the  one  white,  which  is  the*  Sow-thistle,  or  Carline ; and 
the  other  black,  wliich  is  the  Fullers  Teazle.  Theoph. 
Hist.  Plant.  I.  10,  c.  13;  Dioscor.  I.  3,  c.  11  ; Plin.  1.22, 
c.  18. 

Chameleon,  in  the  Linncan  System,  the  At  r act y I is  gumvii- 
fera  of  Linnseus. 

Chameleon  (Zool.)  Chameelcon,  x«f*«i*A***,  a quadruped 
of  the  Lizard  tribe  in  India  and  New  Spain,  the  Lacerta 
Chameeleon  of  Linnaus,  is  said  to  assume  the  colour  of 
the  objects  nearest  to  it.  The  ancients  supposed  it  to 
subsist  upon  the  air ; but  by  later  discoveries  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  it  lives  upon  flies,  which  it  catches  dex- 
terously with  its  long  tongue  w hile  it  hangs  on  the  branches 
of  the  trees.  Aristot.  Animal.  I.  4,  c.  11;  Plin.  I.  8,  c.  33 ; 
Art.  Hist.  Animal.  1.  2,  c.  14. 

CHAMELEOS  (Ichn.)  a kind  of  crab-fish. 

CH.VMELOT  (Com.)  vide  Camlet. 

CHAMEUNIA  (Med.)  from  on  the 

ground,  and  few,  a bed ; a lying  on  the  ground,  or  on  any 
hard  place. 

to  CHAMFER  ( Archit .)  to  channel  or  make  hollow. 

Chamfer  (Archit.)  or  Chamjret,  a smaller  channel  or  fur- 
row on  a pillar. 

CHAMFERED  (Dot.)  is  applied  to  the  stalks  of  plants 
which  have  impressions  on  them  like  furrows. 

CHAMFERET  (Archit.)  sirix,  or  stria , a kind  of  channel 
or  gutter  on  a column.  Vitruv.  1.  3,  c.  3. 
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CHAMFERING  (C'arpm/.)  or  CkatntroiniHg,  cutting  the 
edge  or  end  of  any  thing  aslope  or  bevelling. 

CHAMF11AIN  (AW.)  an  ancient  piece  of  armour  among 
the  French  to  protect  the  horse, 

CHAMPUA  the  Hrliojthila  ciratdatdes  of  Linnceug. 

CH  A'MOIS  (Zool ) or  Wild  Goat,  which  inhabits  the  A I nine 
mountains,  having  horns  erect,  round,  and  smooth.  It  is 
dossed  by  Linnsus  under  the  Antelope  tribe,  of  which  it 
is  made  a species  with  the  name  of  the  Antilope  tupi - j 
copra. 

CHA'MOMILE  (Dot.)  a well  known  odoriferous  plant,  j 
the  Anthemis  of  Linnasus,  which  is  possessed  of  u very 
bitter  taste,  but  many  medicinal  virtues,  [vide  Chattier - 
tne/unr] 

CHAMOMFLLA  (Bo/.)  the  Matricaria  suaveolens  et  Cha- 
momilla  of  Linnaeus* 

CHA'MOS  (My.)  or  Chemosh,  aniaa,  an  idol  of  the  Mo- 
■bites. 

CHAMOYS  (Mech.)  or  chamois,  leather,  vulgarly  called 
shammy,  the  leather  which  is  made  of  the  skin  of  the  wild 
goat. 

CHAMPA'C  A ( Bot .)  or  Champacam,  a large  tall  tree  grow- 
ing in  the  East  Indies,  the  Mcchtiim  Champaca  of  Linnaeus, 
which  bears  very  fragrant  flowers  twice  a year,  but  no 
fruit  till  far  advanced  in  age.  The  flowers  boiled  in  oil 
make  an  ointment  for  the  head  ache. 

CHAMPAIGN  (Her.)  an  epithet  fora  sort  of  abatement, 
a Point  champaign , or  a mark  of  dishonour  in  the  coat  of 
one  who  kills  a prisoner  of  war,  in  field,  alter  he  has 
craved  quarter. 

CHAM  PAIN  Lychnis  (Bot.)  a kind  of  rose,  either  red  or 
white. 

Cham  pain  Line  (Arch  it.)  a conjunction  of  straight  lines, 
formerly  called  indentations,  the  sides  of  which  are  pa- 
rallel and  similar  to  each  other. 

CHA'MPAN.S  (Afar.)  small  flat  bottomed  vessels  with  one 
sail,  used  in  China  and  Japan. 

CHAMPA'RTY  (Law)  or  Champerty , campi  part  it  io,  be- 
cause the  parties  agree  to  divide  the  lands,  ike  in  question; 
a bargain  with  the  plaintiff*  or  defendant  in  auy  suit  for 
part  of  the  land,  debt,  Ac.  sued  for,  if  the  party  who  un- 
dertake it  prevails  therein. 

CHAMPE'RTORS  (/.flu?)  those  who  move  pleas  or  suits, 
or  cause  them  to  be  moved,  either  by  their  own  procurement 
or  others,  and  sue  them  at  their  proper  cost,  upon  condi- 
tion of  having  part  of  the  land  in  variance,  or  part  of  the 
gain.  S3  Ed.  I.  utat.  2. 

CHAMPPGNON  (Bot.)  a red-gilled  edible  mushroom,  the 
Agaricus  campestris  of  Linmcus,  an  annual. 

CHA'MPION  (Law)  Campio ; he  who  fights  not  only  in 
his  own  cause,  but  also  in  defence  of  another.  Brad. 

I.  3,  tract.  2,  c.  21. — Champion  of  the  king , Campio  regis, 
an  ancient  officer,  who  at  the  coronation  of  our  kings,  j 
whilst  the  king  is  at  dinner,  rides  armed  cap-h-pee  into 
Westminster-hall,  and  by  the  proclamation  of  a herald, 
makes  a challenge  in  defence  of  the  king's  title  to  the 
crown,  for  which  he  receives  a gilt  cup,  with  a cover,  full 
of  wine,  as  his  fee. 

CHANCE  (Math.)  vide  Chances. 

CHANCE-ME'DLEY  (Law)  in  French  Chance  mrler,  and 
Latin  lapsus  miscere,  the  accidental  killing  of  a man  in  self 
defence  on  a sudden  quarrel,  without  any  evil  design. 
SUtmf.  P.  C.  c.  16  ; 3 Inst.  55-7;  1 Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  30,  * L 

CHANCEL  (Archii.)  Cancelli,  an  enclosed  space  railed  off 
in  courts  of  judicature.— Chatted  of  a church,  part  of  the 
choir  between  the  altar  and  the  communion  table,  and  the 
rails  or  ballustrade  that  inclose  the  place  where  the  mi- 
nister stands  at  the  celebration  of  the  communion.  The 
chancel  is  also  the  eastern  part  of  the  church,  wlierc  the 
altar  is  placed. 


;j  CHANCELLOR  (Polit.)  CanceUarius , the  chief  ndmiim- 
trator  of  justice,  and  next  to  the  sovereign.— Chancellor  of 
a bishop , or  of  a diocese,  one  who  is  appointed  to  hold  the 
bishop's  courts,  and  to  assist  him  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
law.  Stnt.  37  //•  8,  c.  I. — ChanttUor  of  the  Ducky  of 
Lancaster,  an  officer  before  whom,  or  his  deputy,  the 
court  of  the  Dutchy  chamber  of  Lancaster  is  held. — Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  a great  officer  of  state,  who  used 
to  sit  with  the  judges  in  court,  nnd  in  the  Exchequer 
chamber,  for  the  ordering  of  things  to  the  king’s  best 
benefit.  He  bad  also  great  authority  -in  the  management 
of  the  kings  revenue  which  seems  of  Inte  to  be  his  chief 
business,  being  commonly  the  first  commissioner  of  tl»e 
treasury.  He  is  mentioned  in  stat.  25  H.  8,  c.  16; 
33  H.  8,  c,  39. — Chancellor  of  a University,  one  who  seals 
the  diplomats,  or  letters  of  degrees,  Ac.  given  in  the  univer- 
sity. The  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  is  elected 
by  the  masters  in  convocation,  and  holds  his  office  durante 
vita.-~ The  Vice-Chancellor,  who  officiates  for  the  chancellor, 
is  nominated  by  the  chancellor,  arid  annually  elected  by 
the  university  in  convocation. — The  Pro-vice-chancellors , 
of  which  there  are  four,  are  chosen  by  the  vice-chancellor 
from  the  heads  of  colleges,  to  one  of  whom  he  deputes  the 
power  of  acting  in  his  absence.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  is  the  same  as  that  of  Oxford, 
except  that  he  does  not  hold  his  office  durante  %'itd,  but 
may  be  elected  every  three  years. — The  Vice-chancellor  is 
chosen  annually  by  the  senate  out  of  two  persons  nomi- 
nated by  the  heads  of  colleges  and  balls. — Chancellor  of 
the  Order  of  the  darter,  and  also  of  other  military  orders ; 
an  officer  who  seals  the  commissions  of  a chapter  and  as- 
sembly of  knights,  keeps  the  register,  and  delivers  the  acts 
under  the  seal  of  the  order. 

Chancellor  of  a Cathedral  (Ere.)  one  who  superintends 
the  regular  exercise  of  the  cathedral  service. 

CHANCERY  ILatc)  Caucellaria,  the  highest  court  of 
judicature  in  inis  kingdom  next  to  the  parliament,  was  in- 
stituted by  William  the  Conqueror.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
presides  over  this  court,  having  under  him  the  following 
officers  : — A Vice-chancellor,  a newly-created  officer  who 
sits  for  the  chancellor,  or  has  a separate  court  if  needful. 
— Master  of  the  /lolls , who  has  the  keeping  of  all  the 
rolls,  patents,  grants,  records,  &c,  belonging  to  the  court 
of  chancery.  He  itBed  formerly  to  act  as  an  assistant 
to  the  chancellor — Twelve  Masters  in  Chancery , some 
of  whom  sit  in  court,  and  take  notice  of  such  references 
as  are  made  to  them,  to  be  reported  to  the  court. — Six 
Clerks  in  Chancery,  who  transact  and  file  all  proceedings 
by  bill  and  answer. — The  Curst  tars  of  the  court , four- 
and-twenty  in  number,  who  make  out  all  original  writs  in 
chancery. — The  Register , or  Registrar , an  officer  of  great 
importance,  having  several  deputies  under  him,  to  take 
cognizance  of  all  orders  and  decrees,  enter,  and  draw 
them  up,  Ac. — The  Master  of  the  Suhpcena  office  issues  out 
all  writs  of  subpoena.— The  Examiners  are  officers  who 
take  the  depositions  of  witnesses,  nnd  make  out  emues  of 
them,  &c. — The  Clerks  of  the  Affidavits  file  all  affidavits 
used  in  court,  without  wliich  they  will  not  he  admitted. — 
The  Clerk  of  the  Rolls  attends  constantly  at  the  chapel  of 
the  rolls  to  make  search  for  deeds,  Ac.. — The  Clerks  of  the 
Petty- bag-office  who  make  out  writs  of  summons  to*  Par- 
liament, conge  d'elires,  for  bishops,  patents  for  customers  ; 
liberates,  upon  extent  of  staple;  with  n variety  of  other  of- 
fices.— 7 he  Usher  of  the  Chancery,  formerly  had  the  re- 
• cciving  and  custody  of  all  money  ordered  to  be  deposited  in 
court,  and  paid  it  back  by  order.  This  office  is  now  dis- 
charged by  a new  officer,  called  the  Accountant-General.— 
Serjeant  at  Arms,  he  to  whom  persons  standing  in  contempt 
are  brought  up  by  his  substitute  os  prisoners. — IVarden  of 
the  Fleet  receives  such  prisoners  os  staud  committed  by 
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the  court,  Ac.  To  the  above  may  be  added  other  ' 
officers,  as — the  Clerk  of  the  Croton,  the  Clerk  anil  Con - i 
trailer  of  the  Hanaper , the  Clerk  of  the  Faculties  for  dispen- 
sations, and  the  Clerk  of  Appeals  on  appeals  from  the  | 
court,  Ac. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  j 
—The  Ordinary  Court  is  that  wherein  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Keeper,  See*  in  his  proceedings  and  judg- 
ments is  bound  to  observe  the  order  of  the  common 
law  acknowledged  in  Chancery.  This  court  holds  plea 
of  recognizances,  writs  of  scire  facias  for  repeal  of  letters 
patent,  Ac.  — The  Extraordinary  Court , or  Coart  qf 
Equity , proceeds  by  the  rules  of  Equity. 

A suit  to  the  extraordinary  court  of  Chancery  is  com- 
menced, on  the  part  of  a subject,  by  preferring  or  filing 
a bill  in  the  nature  of  a petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  Keeper,  Ac. ; if,  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  the 
matter  of  the  complaint  is  offered  by  way  of  information.  j 
In  the  case  of  exhibiting  a bill  against  a peer  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  Lord  Chancellor  writes  a letter  called  a letter 
missive,  to  which,  if  no  answer  be  put  in,  a subpeena 
follows;  then  an  order  to  show  cause  why  a sequestration 
should  not  issue ; and,  if  he  still  stands  out,  a sequestration  i 
is  granted.  The  same  process  is  followed  for  a member ! 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  except  the  letter  missive. 
The  form  of  defence  varies  according  to  the  foundation 
on  which  it  is  made ; if  it  rest  on  the  matter  of  the  bill 
therein  apparent,  it  is  termed  a demurrer;  if  on  the 
foundation  of  new  matter  offered,  it  is  a plea  ; if  it  sub- 
mits to  answer  the  charges  generally,  it  is  an  annoer ; 
if  it  disclaims  all  interest  in  the  matters  in  dispute,  it  is 
a disclaimer. 

CHANCES  (Math.)  a branch  of  modern  analysis,  which 
treats  of  the  probability  of  certain  events  taking  place  by 
contemplating  the  different  ways  in  which  they  may  happen 
or  follow.  The  laws  or  rules  to  which  this  science  are  to 
he  reduced,  are  very  few  or  general ; and,  consequently, 
leave  much  to  the  skill  of  the  analyst.  The  probability  of 
an  event  is  the  ratio  of  the  chance  for  its  happening,  to  all 
the  chances,  both  for  its  happening  and  failing.  The 
expectation  of  an  event  is  the  present  value  of  sny  sum  or 
thing  which  depends  either  on  the  happening  or  the  failing 
of  such  an  event.  Events  are  independent  when  the  hap- 
pening of  any  one  of  them  neither  increases  nor  lessens  the 
probability  of  the  rest.  Hence,  if  an  event  may  take 
place  n ways,  and  each  of  these  be  equally  likely  to 
happen,  the  probability  that  it  will  take  place  in  a speci- 
fied way  is  properly  represented  by  i;  certainty  being 

represented  by  unity  j or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if  the , 
value  of  certainty  be  unity,  the  value  of  the  expectation  i 

that  the  event  will  happen  in  a specified  way  is  i . For  the 

sum  of  all  the  probabilities  is  certainty  or  unity,  because 
the  event  must  take  place  in  some  one  of  the  ways,  and 

the  probabilities  are  equal,  therefore  each  of  them  i§i. 

If  the  certainty  be  a the  value  of  the  expectation  will 

be 

n 

If  an  event  happen  in  a ways,  and  fail  in  b ways,  all  being 

equally  probable,  the  chance  of  its  happening  is  — ^—r, 

a ■+■  b 

and  the  chance  of  its  failing  is  - 


Examples. 

Example  L The  probability  of  throwing  an  tea  with  a 
single  die  in  one  trial  is  + ; the  probability  of  not  throw- 
ing an  ace  is  4 ; the  probability  of  throwing  either  an 
ace  or  a duce  is  4. 

Example  2.  Let  there  be  n balls,  a , b,  c,  d,  Ac.  thrown 
promiscuously  into  a bag,  and  let  it  be  required  to  find 
(he  probability  of  any  specified  number ; then,  if  a 
person  draw  out  one  of  them,  the  probability  that  it 

will  be  a is  i ; the  probability  that  it  will  be  either  a 

2 

or  b is  If  two  balls  be  drawn  out  the  probability 

R 

2 

that  these  will  be  a and  b is  — — , for  there  are 

w . n — l 


n . combinations  of  n thing*  taken  together, 

two  and  two  together,  and  each  of  these  is  equally 
likely  to  be  taken ; therefore  the  probability  that  a and  i 


1 

will  be  taken  is  n . *1  — 1 , or 
2 ' 


2 


r . n — I 


Example  9.  It  is  required  to  determine  the  probability  of 
drawing  out  of  the  fifty-two  cards  in  a pack  the  tour 
aces  in  four  draws,  bore  m.  =s  4,  and  r sat  52;  whence 

the  probability  i. 


Example  4.  To  find  the  probabilitytbu  an  individual  of 
a given  age  will  live  one  year.  In  Dr.  Halley'*  table*, 
out  of  5S6  of  the  age  of  22,  579  arrived  at  the  age  of 
23 ; hence  the  probability  that  an  individual  aged  22 
will  live  one  year  ia  4J{,  or  (4  nearly ; and  , ...  or  A 
nearly  it  the  probability  tliat  lie  will  die. 

Example  5.  To  find  the  probability  that  an  individual  of 
a given  age  will  live  any  number  of  year*.  Let  a be 
the  number  in  the  ferementioned  table*  of  the  given 
age,  b,  c,d..  .*  the  number  left  at  the  end  of  1,2,  3, . ..I 

year* ; then  - ia  the  probability  that  the  individual  will 


live  one  year  s - the  probability  that  he  will  liv*  two 


years ; - the  probability  that  he  will  live  t year* ; also 

g ~ \ a ~ are  the  probabilities  that  he 

a a a 

will  die  in  1,  2,  I yean. 

If  two  event*  be  independent  of  each  other,  and  the  pro- 
bability that  one  will  happen  be  — , and  the  probability 

that  the  other  will  happen  be  then  the  probability 

that  both  will  happen  i*  — . For  each  of  the  m way*, 
m s 

in  which  the  first  can  happen  or  fail,  may  be  combined 
with  each  of  the  a way*  in  which  the  other  can  happen 
or  fail,  and  there  is  only  one  in  which  both  can  happen ; 
therefore  the  probability  that  this  will  be  the  ca»e  ia 

• — . The  probability  that  both  do  not  happen  i* 

Wl  ft 

1 L , or  w " . The  probability  that  they  wdl 
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both  fail  is  ~ The  probability  that  one 

will  happen  and  the  other  fail  ia  - ; and  the 

m n 

probability  that  the  first  will  fail  and  the  second  happen 

. m — I I r m + n — 2 . 

is X - ; and  the  sum  of  these,  or  — , is 

m n m n 

the  probability  that  one  will  happen,  and  the  other  fail. 
If  there  be  any  number  of  independent  events,  and  the 

probabilities  of  their  happening  be  — , he.  re* 

m n t 

•pectively,  the  probability  that  they  will  ail  happen  is 


Examples. 

Example  1 . Required  the  probability  of  throwing  an  ace, 
anu  then  a deuce  with  one  die.  Tne  chance  of  throw- 
ing an  ace  is  i,  and  the  chance  of  throwing  a deuce 
in  the  second  trial  is  +;  therefore  the  chance  of  both 
happening  is 

Example  2.  If  six  white  and  five  black  balls  be  thrown 
promiscuously  into  a bag,  what  is  the  probability  that 
a person  will  draw  out  first  a white,  and  then  a black 
ball  ? The  probability  of  drawing  a white  ball  first  is 
-i* t,  and,  this  being  done,  the  probability  of  drawing  a 
black  is  TV>  or  ^ because  there  are  five  white  and  hve 
black  balls  left ; therefore  the  probability  required  is 

A X * = TT1 

This  subject  was  partially  considered  by  Huygens,  Dr. 
Halley,  and  Bernoulli!,  but  much  at  large  by  Du  Moivre. 

CHANCRES  (Med.)  or  cattJters , ulcers  arising  from  a vene- 
real taint,  of  which  they  are  frequently  the  first  symptom. 
They  appear  in  general  upon  the  glans  and  penis,  but 
sometimes  in  the  adjacent  parts  that  are  affected. 

CHANDELI  ER  (Meek.)  a branch  for  candles. 

CHANDELI'EllS  (For/.)  a kind  of  moveable  parapet  con- 
sisting of  wooden  frames,  on  which  fascines  are  laid  as  a 
cover  for  the  workmen  while  they  are  at  work  in  the 
trenches,  [vide  Fortification] 

CHANDIUO'BA  (/?<*/.}  a species  of  the  FeuiWa. 

CHA'NDLER  (Com.)  literally  signifies  a maker  and  seller 
of  candles,  as  a tallow  chandler ; but  is  also  now  used  for 
a dealer  in  small  wares,  whence  a chandler’s  shop,  a ship 
chandler,  and  a corn  chandler. 

CHA'NDRY  (ArchaoL)  an  apartment  in  the  house  of  a King 
or  nobleman  for  candles. 

CHA1  STRAIN  blanc  (A/an.)  a white  mark  on  the  forehead 
of  a horse. 

CHA'NFREIN  (Man.)  French  for  the  shnffroon  or  black 
noddy,  on  the  forehead  of  a horse.— Chanfrein  de  chcval 
d*armes , the  front-stall,  head-piece  of,  or  forehead -piece 
of,  a barbed  horse. 

CHA'NFRIN  (A/iiw.)  the  fore  part  of  a horse’s  head  extend- 
ing from  under  the  ears  along  the  interval  between  the 
eye-brows  down  to  the  nose. 

CHANGE  (Mil.)  a word  of  command  given  to  the  roan 
while  on  the  march  to  shift  the  firelock  from  one  shoulder 
to  the  other. 

Change  (Com.)  small  coin  in  exchange  for  one  of  larger 
value,  as  shillings  are  the  change  for  a guinea  or  pound. 

Change  (Com.)  vide  Exchange. 

Change  (Hunt.)  when  a stag  met  by  chance  is  taken  for 
the  one  dislodged  and  pursued  sometime  before. 

Change  the  ruizxen  (Mar.)  in  French  Change  I'artimon , an 
order  to  bring  the  mizzen-yard  over  the  other  side  of  the 
mast. 


CHA 

|l  CHANGEABLE  ROSE  (Bot.)  the  Hibiscus  mutabilis  of 

I Linnaeus ; a plant,  so  called  because  the  flowers  change 
their  colour  at  certain  periods:  at  their  first  opening  they 
are  white,  they  then  change  to  a blush-rose  colour,  and 
as  they  decay  they  turn  to  a purple.  Tin's  is  otherwise 
called  the  Martinico  Rose. 

CHANGER  (lum)  an  officer  of  the  mint  who  exchanges 
coin  for  bullion.  Slat.  2,  Hen  6,  c.  16. 

Changer,  Money  (Com.)  a banker. 

CHANGES  (Math.)  the  permutations  or  variations  which 
any  number  of  things  may  undergo  in  regard  to  position 
or  order,  &c. ; as  how  many  changes  may  be  rung  on  a 
given  number  of  bells,  or  now  many  different  ways  any 
number  of  letters  may  be  disposed  so  as  to  form  words,  Ac. 
thus,  suppose  three  things,  as  a,  f>,  c,  are  to  . 
be  disposed  in  a certain  order,  they  will  undergo  ?’  c 
six  different  changes,  as  in  the  margin  ; since  j*  a * e 
each  of  the  three  may  be  combined  three  dif-  c 9 

ferent  ways  with  each  combination  of  the  other  a ’ c* 
two,  i.  e.  a may  be  combined  with  b c and  c 6,  e*  b 

b with  a c and  c a,  c with  a b and  b a . e*  a 

Changes  (A/iu.)  alternate  or  variegated  peals  rung  on 
bells. 

CHA'NNA  (Teh.)  *«***,  a sort  of  sea  fish  not  unKke 

the  perch,  but  the  flesh  is  somewhat  harder.  Plin.  1.  9, 
c.  25 : CasteU.  Lex.  Med. 

CHA'NNEL  (Med.)  vide  Canalis. 

Channel  (Greg.)  an  arm  of  the  sea  running  into  the  land, 
or  a narrow  sea  between  two  islands.  Sec, 

Channel  of  a horse  (Vet.)  the  hollow  between  the  two 
nether  jaw  bones  where  the  tongue  is  lodged. 

Channel  (Archil.)  a gutter  or  furrow  of  a pillar.  But  the 
Channel  in  an  Ionic  chapiter  is  that  part  which  lies  some- 
what hollow  under  the  abacus,  and  open  upon  the  echinus. 
— Channel  of  the  Larmier  is  the  soffit  of  a cornice.— 
Channel  of  the  volute,  the  face  of  its  circumvolution. 

CHANNELLED  (Bot.)  caniculatus , an  epithet  signifying 
hollowed  above  with  a deep  longitudinal  groove,  and  convex 
underneath.  It  is  applied  to  tne  stem,  leaf,  and  petiole. 

CH  A'NNF.LS  (Mar.)  or  Chain-  Wales,  porte-haubans  ; broad 
thick  planks  projecting  horizontally  from  the  ship’s  out- 
side, used  to  extend  the  shrouds  from  each  other,  and 
from  the  axis,  or  middle  line  of  the  ship,  a a a greater 
security  and  support  to  the  masts,  and  to  prevent  the 
shrouds  from  rubbing  against  the  gun-wale. 

CHANOS  (Ich.)  vide  Channa. 

CH ANSCHENA-POW  (Bo/.)  the  Bauhinia  tomentosa  of 
Li  mums. 

CHA'N’SON  ( M us.)  French  for  a song. 

CH  ANSONETTE  (>/«*.)  the  diminutive  of  chanson,  signify- 
ing a little  song. 

CHANSONS  de  geste  (Mus.)  the  historical  and  heroicai 
romances  sung  from  town  to  town  by  itinerant  minstrels  in 
the  thirteenth  century. 

CHANT  (Mus.)  a species  of  melody  used  in  cathedrals  be- 
tween an  air  and  recitative,  to  which  the  psalms  of  the 
day  arc  repeated. — Chant  en  Ison , a name  formerly  for 
a species  of  chant  or  psalmody  consisting  of  only  two 
sounds. — Chant  sur  U Ltvre , a part  composed  from  only 
seeing  that  on  which  it  is  founded. 

CHA'NrANT  (Mut.)  instrumental  music  which  is  performed 
in  a smooth,  melodious,  and  singing  style. 

CHANTE-PLEURE  (Archil.)  French  for  an  outlet  made 
in  the  wall  of  a building,  which  stands  near  a running 
stream,  in  order  to  let  the  water  that  overflows  pass  freely 
in  and  out  of  the  place. 

CHANTANE'LLE  (Bat.)  a specie*  of  the  Agaricus , 

CHA'NTER  (Mus.)  a male  singer,  or  the  leader  of  the  choir. 

CHANTERE'LLA  (Bot.)  vide  ChantaneUe . 

CHANTERELLE  (Mus.)  the  highest  or  most  acute  of  the 
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four  strings  of  a violin  tuned  to  £ above  the  treble  clifF 
note. 

CIIANTE'RUES  (Miu.)  certain  proven^al  singers  of  songs 
and  ballads.  , 

CHANTICLEE'R  (Zoo/.)  a name  sometime* given  to  acock 
from  his  clear  loud  crow. 

CUA'NTIER  (Mech.)  French  fora  square  piece  of  wood 
which  is  used  for  raising  things,  particularly  in  disposing 
barrels  of  gunpowder. 

CIIA'NTLATE  (Archil.)  a piece  of  wood  projecting  beyond 
the  wall  for  supporting  two, or  three  rows  of  tiles  to  pre- 
vent the  rain  water  from  trickling  down  the  sides  of  the 
wall. 

CHA'NTOR  (Mus.)  formerly  an  appellation  given  to  the 
master  of  the  choir,  which  is  one  of  the  first  dignities  of 
the  chapter. 

CHANTRKSS  {Mus.)  a female  singer. 

CHA'NTRY  (Ecc.)  a chapel  anciently  joined  to  a cathedral 
or  parish  church,  and  endowed  with  an  annual  revenue  for 
the  maintenance  of  one  or  more  priests  to  sing  masses  for 
the  souls  of  the  founders. — Chantry  priests , those  appointed 
to  sing  the  mass  in  the  chantries. 

CHANTS  RO’YAL  (Alus,)  Lyrics  on  lofty  subjects,  for- 
merly much  used. 

CHAO'LOGY  (Lit.)  from  and  a doctrine;  the 
history  and  description  of  chaos. 

CH.VOMANCY  (Ant.)  the  art  of  making  presages  from  ob- 
servations on  the  air,  which  was  practised  by  Paracelsus 
and  his  followers,  who  called  the  air  by  the  name  of  chaos. 

CH  A 'OS  (AW.)  from  the  old  word  x«»,  and  to  gape  ; 
the  air,  according  to  Paracelsus. 

CHAO'SDA  (.Med.)  an  epithet  for  the  plague,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Paracelsus. 

CHAO’S  A {Hot.)  the  Egyptian  name  for  coffee. 

CHAP  (Anat.)  the  upper  or  lower  parts  of  a beast’s  mouth. 

CHAPE  (Mil,)  in  French  chappe,  and  Spanish  chapa , the 
little  thin  plate  of  silver  or  iron  at  the  point  of  a scabbard 
or  sword. 

Chape,  French  for  a barrel  containing  another  barrel  that 
holds  gunpowder;  also  for  a composition  of  earth,  horse- 
dung,  and  wadding,  to  cover  the  mouth  of  a cannon  or 
mortar. 

Chaps  (Hunt.)  the  tip  end  of  a fox’*  toil. 

CH  APEA'U  (Her.)  a cap  of  state  worn  by  dukes,  of  scarlet 
velvet,  lined  with  ermine,  on  which  a nobleman's  coat  of 
arms  in  borne  as  on  a wreath,  [vide  Cap] 

CHA'PEL  (Ecc.)  capclla,  in  French  chapelle , commonly 
called  a chapel  of  ease,  being  built  for  the  convenience  of 
parishioners  who  dwell  far  from  the  pnrochiul  church 
wherein  divine  service  is  performed.  A free  chapel  is  n 
chapel  of  ease  with  a settled  revenue  for  the  perpetual 
maintenance  of  the  curate. 

Chapel  ( Print .)  a printing-office  ; so  called  because  print- 
ing in  England  was  first  carried  on  in  a chapel  at  West- 
minster Abbey. 

CHA'PELET  (Mil.)  French  for  a piece  of  flat  iron  with 
three  tenons,  or  ends  of  timber,  which  is  fixed  to  the  end 
of  a cannon. 

CHA'PELETS  (Man.)  a couple  of  stirrup  leathers  made  fast 
to  the  saddle,  each  mounted  with  a stirrup,  and  joined  at ! 
top  in  a sort  of  buckle,  called  the  head  of  the  cbupclet. 

CHAPELLA'NY  (Ecc.)  that  which  does  not  subsist  by  itself, 
but  is  built  and  founded  within  the  precincts  of  another 
church,  on  which  it  is  dependant. 

CHATELL1NG  a ship  (Mar.)  in  French  coiffer  fairt  cha- 
pelle  i the  act  of  turning  the  ship  round  when  close  hauled 
in  a light  breeze  of  wind,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  its  former 
position. 

CHAPELONIANS  (Print.)  the  members  or  workmen  of  n 
printing-office  who  have  paid  a certain  fine  on  admittance. 


CHA'PELRY  (Ecc.)  capellaria , is  to  a chapel  what  a parish 
is  to  a church  ; the  precincts  and  limits  thereof. 

CHAPERON  (Her.)  a hood  or  cap,  particularly  that  worn 
by  the  knights  of  tnc  garter  a*  a part  of  their  habit. 

Chapbhon  of  a bit  mouth  (Man.)  a name  applied  to  scotch- 
mouths,  and  all  others,  except  anon-mouths,  signifying 
the  end  of  the  bit  that  joins  to  the  branch  just  by  the 
banquet. 

CHAPERONS  (Polit.)  seditious  parties  who  sprung  up  in 
France  during  the  reign  of  King  John,  in  1358. 

CHAPITEA'uX  (MU.)  two  small  boards  which  are  joined 
together  obliquely,  and  serve  to  cover  the  touch-hole  of  a 
piece  of  ord nance. 

CH.VPITEU  (Archil.)  the  head  or  upper  part  of  the  pillar, 
[vide  Capital] — Chapiters  with  mouldings,  those  without 
ornaments,  as  the  Tuscan  and  Doric. — Chapiters  toith 
sculptures,  those  that  arc  set  off  with  leaves,  and  carved 
work. 


CH.VPITRES  {Law)  caps  tula,  signifying  in  common  law  a 
summary  of  such  matters  as  are  to  be  inquired  of  or  jwe- 
sented  before  justices  in  eyre,  justices  of  assize,  or  of 
peace.  Britt,  c-  3.  Chapitres  are  now  commonly  articles 
delivered  by  the  mouth  of  the  justice  in  his  charge  to 
the  iury. 

CHATLAIN  (Ecc.)  capellanus , a clergyman  who  performs 
divine  service  in  a chapel ; particularly  one  who  officiates 
in  the  domestic  worship  of  the  Royal  Tamily,  or  any  of  the 
nobility,  who  have  a private  chapel. 

Chaplain,  naral  (Mar.)  in  French  aumonter,  a clergyman 
of  the  established  church  appointed  to  perform  divine  ser- 
vice on  hoard  a ship. 

Chaplain  General  (Mil.)  an  officer  appointed  for  the  go- 
vernment of  brigade  and  regimental  chaplains,  who  are 
recommended  by  him,  and  for  whose  good  conduct  he  is 
responsible  to  head -quarters. 

CHArPLET  (Archit.)  a kind  of  ornamental  moulding; 
a fillet  or  little  round  moulding  carved  into  beads  or 
lines,  &c. 

CHAPLETS  ( Ecc .)  arc  used  by  both  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  Mahometans  ; those  used  by  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
a certain  number  of  beads  threaded  like  a bracelet,  by 
which  they  count  their  Pater  Nostcrs  and  Ave  Marias. 

Chaplets  (Her.)  garlands,  or  head-bands  of  leaves,  were 
called  by  the  Romans  coronte  in  if  it  um , because 
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they  were  given  to  soldiers  os  rewards  of  va- 
lour. They  have  since  been  borne  in  coats  of 
arms  as  trophies  or  ensigns  of  military  prowess, 
and  success,  as  the  field  is — " Dr  on  a chief 
pules,  three  chaplets  of  the  first ; the  name  _ _ 

Morrison,  of  IIurtford»hire.’,  A chaplet  of  ” 

roses  in  heraldry  is  composed  of  more  than  four  roses. 

CHATMAN  (Com.)  a merchant,  or  one  who  cheapens  or 
offers  to  purchase  any  commodity. 

CHAPOUKNE'T  (Her.)  a little  hood  which  is  occasionally 
borne  in  coat-armour. 

CHAPPE'  (Her  ) another  name  for  cloaked,  which  is  now 
more  commonly  a chief  party  per  bend  dexter  or  sinister , or 
both. 

CHAPPERONNE'  (Her.)  hooded,  or  provided  with  a hood 
like  a friar's  cowl. 

CH  APPERONS  (Cast.)  or  shnfftroons , a name  for  the  little 
shields,  containing  deaths'  heads,  and  other  funeral  de- 
vices, placed  on  tne  forehead*  of  horses  that  draw  hearses 
at  funerals. 

CH.VPTER  (Ecc.)  capitulum,  a congregation  of  clergymen. 
They  arc  so  called  in  a cathedral  church  under  the  dean, 
because  they  consist  of  prebendaries  and  canons,  who  are 
capita  ecclesia , chiefs  of  the  church.  25  Hen.  8,  c.  21  ; 
Co.  Lit.  103. — Chapter-house,  a building  near  a cathedral 
or  collegiate  church,  where  the  chapter  is  held. 
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CHA'PTRELS  (Archil.)  another  name  for  imposts,  or  those  j 
parti  on  which  the  feet  of  pillars  stand. 

CHAU  (left.)  vide  Charr. 

CHAU  A (Bol.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  1 Monnndria. 

Generic  Character . Cal.  perianth  four- leaved;  leaflet*  I 
subulate — Coa.  none, — St  am.  filament*  none;  anther  j 
globose.— Pi st.  germ  turbinate;  stifle  none;  stigma  ob-  j 
long. — Pee.  crust  ovate ; seed  single. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials  or  annuals : of  the  first 
kind  are — Char  a vulgaris,  Hippurit,  sen  Equisetum,  Sec. 
Common  or  Stinking  Chara,  or  Stone-wort,  native  of 
Europe. — Chara  setosa,  native  of  the  East  Indies. — 
Chara  Joliolosa,  native  of  Pensylvania. — Chara  legla- 
nica , native  of  Malatnr  — Chara  hispida , Ilippuris,  seu 
Eyvisetum,  Ac.  Prickly  Chora,  or  Stone-wort,  native  of 
Europe. — Chara  foment  out,  Equisetum,  &c.  seu  Ilip- 
pusis,  Ac.  Brittle  Chara,  or  Stone-wort,  native  of  Eu- 
rope.— Chara  squamosa,  native  of  Barbary. — Chara  co - 
ratlina , native  of  Malabar. — Chara  fiexdis,  scu  Hip- 
purisf  Sec.  Smooth  Chara,  or  Stone-wort,  native  of  Eu- 
rope. Of  the  second  kind  ore  the  following — Chara 
translucent , native  of  Britain. — Chara  nidifica , native  of, 
Britain. — Chara  gracilis , native  of  Britain.  Ger.  Herb,  ,• 
Rail  Hist.  Plant. 

CHAR  ABE  (Med.)  or  Carabe , Amber. 

CHARA'CIA  (Bol.)  a kind  of  spurge.  Plin.  I.  26,  c.  8.  I 

CHARA'CIAS  (Bol.)  the  Euphorbia  Characias  of  Linnvus.  | 

CHARACTER  (Lit.)  sn  impression,  from  xpfmrr*,  : 

to  engrave  ; any  mark  which  serves  ms  a sign  to  denote  ’ 
some  particular  object.  Characters  are  abbreviations,  or  , 
characters  properly  so  called.  Abbreviations  are  the  initials, 
or  other  letters,  which  arc  substituted  for  the  words  of 
which  they  form  a part,  [vide  Abbreviations') 

Characters,  properly  so  called,  are  distinguished  according 
to  the  subject,  into  literal,  astronomical,  mathematical, 
chemical,  botanical,  grammatical,  musical,  chronological, 
heraldic,  and  assayers*  characters. 

Literal  Characters. 

Literal  characters  arc  either  such  as  serve  to  express  the 
names  of  things,  which  are  properly  called  letters;  or 
they  are  such  as  express  the  things  themselves  by  the 
representation  of  their  image,  or  similitude,  which  are 
called  hieroglyphics.  Literal  characters  are,  according 
to  their  use,  particular  or  universal.  Particular  Cha- 
racters arc  the  letters  which  have  been  framed  by  dif- 
ferent nations  for  their  own  use,  and  which  constitute 
their  alphabets,  [vide  Alphabet ] — Universal , or  real 
Characters , are  fictitious  alphabets,  wliich  have  been  in- 
vented by  different  persons  as  the  basis  of  a universal 
language.  Of  this  description  is  the  “ Real  Character 
of  Bishop  Wilkins.” 


Astronomical  Characters, 


Character*.  PtamU. 

0 The  Sun. 

p The  Moon. 

0 The  Earth. 

5 Mercury. 

5 Venus. 

Mars. 

U Jupiter, 


Planet*. 

Saturn. 

Herschel,  or  the 
Goorgium  Sidus. 
Ceres. 

Pallas. 

Juno. 

Vesta. 


Characters-  Sign*. 

Libra. 

iq  Scorpio. 

/ Sagittarius. 


Characters.  Sign*. 

V?  Capricorn. 
=r  Aquarius. 

X Pisces. 


Phases  of  the  Moon,  Aspects , Sfe. 


New  Moon. 
First  Quarter. 
Full  Moon. 
Last  Quarter. 
Conjunction. 
Opposition. 
Sextile. 
Quartile. 
Trine. 


£3  Dragon’s  Head,  or 
ascending  Node. 
£3  Dragon’s  Trail,  or 
descending  Node. 
* Degrees. 

' Minutes. 

" Seconds. 

A.M.  ante  meridiem,  St c. 
[vide  Abbreviations] 


Mathematical  Characters. 

Mathematical  characters  arc  distinguished  into  the  arith- 
metical, algebraical,  and  geometrical.  Arithmetical 
characters  comprehend  numerals  [vide  Arithmetic  and 
Notation)  and  characters  for  weights  and  measures,  of 
which  the  ancient  may  be  found  under  Pondera  and 

Mensurce,  the  modern  under  Measure  and  Weight The 

algebraical  and  geometrical  characters  are  as  follow ; 


A,  B,  C,  Sic. 

A,  E,  I,  O,  U,Y 

B,  C,  D,  Sec. 


Signs  of  the  Zodiac. 


Chaneur*.  Sign*. 

X Aries. 

0 Taurus, 
n Gemini, 


CWamn.  Sign*. 
s Cancer. 
& L«o. 

Tjy  Virgo. 


Algebraical  Characters. 

used  first  by  Stifelius  for  the  unknown  or  re- 
quired quantities. 

. used  by  \ icta  for  the  unknown  quantities, 
by  Vieta  for  the  known  quantities, 
used  instead  of  the  capitals  by  Harriot  for 
the  unknown  quantities, 
for  known  quantities. 

used  by  Descartes  for  the  known  quantities, 
for  the  unknown  quantities, 
used  by  Newton  to  denote  the  first  order  of 
fluxions  of  the  variable  quantities, 
for  the  second  order  of  fluxions, 
for  the  third  order  of  fluxions, 
used  by  Leibnitz  for  the  differentials  of  the 
quantities  to  which  the  letter  d is  prefixed, 
initials  used  by  Diophantus  to  denote  the 
powers  dynamis  cubux,  dynamo-dynamis, 
cubo-cubus,  Ac.  i.  e.  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  Ac. 
used  by  Stifelius  for  res,  or  cos,  zensus,  cu- 
bus,  zenzezensus,  \c.  i.  e.  the  root,  square 
cube,  Ac. 

. used  by  Bombclli  for  the  unknown  quantity, 
and  the  1st,  2d,  3d  powers,  Ac. 
used  bv  Stevinus  for  0,  1,  2,  3,  Ac.  powers 
of  tuc  unknown  quantity  0. 

. used  by  Stevinus  for  the  square  root,  cube 
root,  4th  root,  Ac. 

for  the  cube  root  of  the  square  and  the 
square  root  of  the  cube,  Ac. 
used  by  Harriot  to  denote  the  quantity  and 
its  powers. 

. numeral  exponents  substituted  by  Descartes 
in  the  place  of  the  letters,  and  now  in 
use. 

the  sign  of  radicality,  or  the  sign  used  to 
denote  the  root  by  Paciolus  aud  others, 
the  sign  of  radicality  substituted  by  Stife- 
lius and  Rccorde ; thus  y'x,  or  the  square 
root  of  x. 

the  sign  of  the  square  cube  and  biquadratic 
roots  used  by  Scheubel  and  others, 
the  sign  of  square,  cube,  Ac.  substituted  by 
Rccorde  and  others. 
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b , c,  d,  Ac. 
a,  b,  C,  d.  Sec. 
z,  y,  x,  Ac. 

**5*  *• 

! **  'h  *• 
dxt  dy,dz . 

f 

xu\  Ac.  \ 

z.  5.  tf.i 
33.  | 

@ » CD » 1 

(3),  Ac.  X 

®.  Ac. 

®i  ®>  Ac. 

a,  a a,  a a a,  l 
a a a a,  Sec.  j 
a,  a1,  a3,  a*,  Ac. 


*/ » » +\>/ 1 

-s/q,  Ac. 
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Ckaneun. 

v'*  V»  Vt  Ac*  l*ie  *'8*  2<*»  S<*»  Ac.  root  «ub$U- 

tuted  by  Girarde,  and  in  present  use. 

p an  abbreviation  of  plus,  or  piu,  more,  and 

the  sign  of  addition  used  by  Paciolu*  and 
others. 

4-  the  sign  of  addition,  and  also  of  a positive 

quantity,  as  4-  a,  or  2 4-  2,  i.  e.  2 added 
to  2. 

»i  an  abbreviation  of  minus , less,  and  a sign  of  j 

subtraction. 

— a sign  of  subtraction,  and  also  of  a negative 

quantity,  substituted  by  Stifelius  and 
others,  as  — a,  or  3 — 2,  1.  e.  2 subtracted 
from  three,  or  three  less  two. 

X,  a sign  of  multiplication,  introduced  by 

Oughtred. 

-f-  a sign  of  division,  introduced  by  Dr.  Pell. 

=3  tiie  sign  of  equality,  introduced  by  Kecorde. 

JO  a sign  of  equality,  used  by  Descartes. 

:«  a sign  of  proportionality,  introduced  by 

Oughtred. 

44-  a sign  of  continued  proportion,  by  the  same, 

a sign  signifying  ergo. 

7 «»ig0  of  greater  1 uged  b HarrioL 

£ a sign  of  less  3 J 

signs  of  the  same  by  Oughtred. 


to 


( ) 


a sign  of  involution}  i r)r,  pcl[. 
a sign  of  evolution  J J 
a sign  denoting  a general  difference  between 
two  quantities,  used  by  Dr.  Wallis, 
the  parenthesis,  used  as  a vinculum  by  Gi- 
rarde. 

the  vinculum,  used  by  Vieta. 


Geometrical  Characters. 


□ a Square, 

A a Triangle, 
cu  a Rectangle, 
O O a Circle, 


< or  Z.  an  Angle, 

L a Right  Angle, 
_L  Perpendicular, 
=x  Parallel. 


Chemical  Characters. 

Chemical  characters  were  formerly  used  to  import  some 
particular  substance  or  process,  and  arc  as  follow : 


Abstrahere, 

Acetum , 

Acetum  distillation, 
Act, 

AErugo  d is  til  la  la, 
AF.t  ustum, 
Albumen, 

Alcahcsl  vini, 

Alembicus, 

A/umen, 

A lumen  usium, 
Amalgama, 

Ana, 

Antimonium , 

Aqua, 

Aquafortis, 

Aqua  regia, 

Aqua  vitee, 

Arena, 

Argentum  lima  turn. 
Argentum , 
Argentum  vivttm, 
Arsenicum, 
Atramentum, 
Auripigmentum, 


To  abstract. 

Vinegar. 

Distilled  Vinegar. 

Air. 

Distilled  Verdigreasc. 

Burnt  Brass. 

The  White  of  an  Em. 

| Highly  rectified  Spirit  of 

Alembic. 

Alum. 

Burnt  Alum. 

Each. 

Antimony. 

Water, 


Brandy. 

Sand. 

Filings  of  Silver. 
Silver. 
Quicksilver. 
Arsenic. 

Ink. 

Or  pi  merit. 


CWartm. 

© Aurum, 

[©I  Aurum  foliatum, 

Aurum  limatum, 

© P.  Aurum  patabile , 

H.  Balneum, 

Ml.  Balneum  mariee , 

VB.  Balneum  vaporis, 

c^r\  Borax, 

Z Ccementare, 

fu  Caldnare, 

C.  Calx, 

V Calx  viva , 

Camphora, 

Caput  morluum, 

Cera, 

Cerussa , 

Chnlybs, 

^ Cineres, 

^ Cinercs  clavdlali , 

Cinnnbnris , 

H E.  Coagulare, 

Cornu  cervi, 

Creta, 

Crocus , 

Crocus  Mortis, 
Crudbutum, 

Cryslallut, 

Cucurbitum, 

Cuprum, 

Dniillare , 

Dies , 

8 Digmrt, 

3£  Facet  vini, 

~ Farina, 

Farina  latcrum, 

Ferrum , 

Filtrare , 

Hue  re, 
y\-  Fuitgo, 

Fumus, 

Gummi, 

X Horn, 

A Iunit, 

'll  Jupiter , 

Lapis  heematitis, 

S Lapis  lazuli , 

Later, 

Litkargyrus, 

Luna, 

Lutare , 

M agues , 

Marcasita , 

Mars, 

Mortis  limalura , 
Massa, 

Materia, 

MA, 

Mentis, 

McrcuristS , 

§ v Mcrcurius  pr red  pitot  us, 
^ Qi  Mercurius  sublimatus, 
0 Xitrum, 

p AVur, 

O°o  Oleum, 

Oleum  olivarum , 

0 Orichalam, 

P**  Phlegma, 

lj  Plumbum , 

Prcedpiiare, 


c.c. 

E3 


li- 

CS 


<5 

m 

<? 


Gold. 

Leaf  Gold. 

Filings  of  Gold. 

Vapour. 

A Bath. 

The  Heat  of  Boiling  Water. 
A Vapour  Bath  or  Heat. 

To  cement. 

To  calcine. 

Lime. 

Quick  Lime. 

Camphire. 

Wax. 

Ccruss. 

Steel  or  Iron. 

Ashes. 

Potash. 

Cinnabar. 

To  coagulate. 

Hartshorn. 

Chalk. 

Saffron. 

Crocus  of  Copper. 

Crucible. 

Crystal. 

A Cucurbite. 


To  distil. 

The  Day,  or  Light. 
To  dige«f. 

Lees  of  Wine. 

Meal. 

Brickdust. 

Iron. 

To  filter. 

To  flow. 

Soot. 

Smoke. 

Gum. 

An  hour. 

Fire. 

Tin. 

Blood-Stone. 

Brick. 

Litharge. 

Silver. 

To  lute. 

The  Magnet. 
Marcasita. 

Iron. 

Filings  of  Iron. 

A Mass. 

Matter, 

Honey. 

A Month. 

Mercury. 

Mercury  Precipitate. 
Mercury  Sublimate. 
Nitre. 

Night. 

OiL 

Oil  of  Olives. 

Brass. 

Phelgm. 

Lead. 

To  precipitate. 
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CHARACTER. 


QtarmcUn. 

8 1 Pulvis, 

Jj_  PumcXy 

Purificare, 

Putnficare, 

Q.E.  Quinta  essentia, 

(jt|  Recipient , 

Regldus, 

Retorta , 

ff.  Saccharu m, 

jy  Sal  alcali, 

i if  Sal  ammoniacum , 

0 So/  communf, 

O So/  gemma, 

0 Sal  marinum, 

(J)  Sal  niirum , 

O t^P0* 

h Saturnus , 

S.H.  SigiUarc  hermctice, 

Q So?, 

Solvere, 
a spirit  us, 

'O'  Spiritus  visit, 

11  Stannum , 

S.S.S.  S/rn/urn,  mjxt  drn/uw. 

SaUimare, 

BB+  Succinum, 


Powder. 
Pumice  Stone. 
To  purify. 

To  putrify. 
Quintessence. 


Sugar. 

Alkaline  Salt. 


Sal  ammoniac. 
Common  Salt. 


Sea  Salt. 

Salt  Petrc,  or  Nitre. 
Soap. 

Lead. 

To  seal  hermetically 
The  Sun,  or  Gold. 
To  dissolve. 

Spirit. 


Spirit  of  wine. 
Tin. 


Sulphur, 

Sulphur  philosophon 
Sulphur  vivum. 
Talcum, 


Tartarus, 

Terra, 

Tinctura, 

Tutia, 

Venus, 

Vinum, 

Viride  oris, 

V Helium  ovi, 

Viiriolum, 

Vilrum, 

Urina, 

Vilriolum  album, 


To  sublime. 

Amber. 

Sulphur. 

The  sulphur  of  philosophers. 
Mineral  or  Live  Sulphur. 
Talc. 

Tartar. 

Earth. 

Tincture. 

Tutty. 

Copper. 

Wine. 

Vcrdigrcase. 

The  Yolk  of  an  Egg. 
Vitriol. 

Glass. 

Urine. 

White  Vitriol. 


Botanical  Characters . 


( ) Parenthesis 
[ j Crotchet 
- Hyphen 
a Caret 

***  To  deoote  something 
omitted. 


Musical  Characters, 


Chronological  Characters. 

The  only  chronological  characters  which  are  not  abbrevi** 
tions,  are  the  Dominical  Letters,  which  mark  the  Sun- 
days throughout  the  year,  [vide  Chronology'] 


Heraldic  Characters. 

The  only  heraldic  characters,  which  are  not  abbreviations, 
are  the  letters  which  are  employed  to  mark  the  different 
parts  of  the  escutcheon,  [vide  Heraldry ] 


A stayer's  Characters. 

£&  15  dwt. 
phi//  18 
1? 

ob?  $ Obulux. 


Character  (Med.)  an  hereditary  disposition  to  some  pftr* 
ticular  disease. 

Character  {Poet.)  an  assemblage  of  moral  qualities  com- 
bined by  the  fiction  of  the  poet  in  one  person,  the  excel- 
lence of  which  consists  in  its  being  a lively  and  just  repre- 
sentation of  the  characters  and  manners  of  human  life. 

Character  (;Vui.)  the  property  or  quality  whieft  distin- 
guishes natural  objects,  as  plants,  animals,'  &c.  from  each 
other.  These  arc  either  generic  or  essential. — Generic 


Characters  are  those  which  distinguish  many  things  of  a 
kind,  and  constitute  the  genus. — Essential  Characters  are 
those  which  distinguish  a small  number  of  individuals. 

CHARACTBU'STKC  of  a logarithm  [Math.)  a term  used 
first  by  Briggs  for  what  is  commonly  called  tne  index,  or 
exponent;  thus  0 is  the  characteristic  of  all  numbers  from 

1 to  10,  1 the  characteristic  of  all  those  from  10  to  100, 

2 of  those  from  100  to  1000,  Stc. 

Characteristic  letter  {Lit.)  in  a Greek  verb  is  that  con- 
sonant which  immediately  precedes  the  varying  termina- 
tion. 

Characteristic  Triangle  of  a Curve  q 

(Geom.)  a rectilinear  right-angled  tri-  r 

angle,  whose  liypothenuse  is  a part  of 
the  curve,  as  the  triangle  Qyr,  for  if  / 
pq  be  parallel,  and  indefinitely  near  to  / 
the  ordinate  P Q and  Q r parallel  to  the  \ p p 

absciss  A P,  then  Qr  is  the  fluxion  of  the 


abadss  A P,  q r the  fluxion  of  the  ordinate  P Q,  and  Q y 
the  fluxion  of  the  curve  A Q ; hence  the  elementary  tri- 
angle Q q r is  the  characteristic  triangle  of  the  curve  A Q, 
the  three  sides  of  which  are  xj*. 

CHARADE  {Lit.)  a sort  of  riddle,  the  subject  of  which  is 
a word  of  one  or  two  syllables. 

CHAR  A'DRIUS  (Orn.)  a bird,  the  sight  of  which 

cures  a person  of  the  jaundice,  according  to  dElian. 
Arisiot.  Hist.  Anim.  1. 9,  c.  1 1 ; Hist.  Animal.  1. 17,  c.  12. 

Char  ad  huts,  in  the  Linnean  system  the  Plover,  a genus  of 
birds,  Order  Animalia,  Class  Aves  Grallet. 

Generic  Character.  BUI  straight,  obtuse. — Feet  formed  for 
running. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the — Chora dri us  hia- 
ticula,  the  ringed  Plover. — Charadrius  Jamaicensis,  the 
collared  Plover, — Charadrius  marine  Urn,  the  Dotterel. 

CHA'RAG  (Com.)  a tribute  paid  to  the  Grand  Seignior  by 
Christians  and  Jews,  who  either  live  or  trade  in  the  Turk- 
ish territories. 

CHARAMA'IS  (Bot.)  the  Turkish  and  Persian  name  for 
the  Ambela. 

CHARA'NTIA  (Bot.)  the  Momordica  charantia  of  Lia- 
na: us. 

CHARBON  (3fan.)  a little  black  spot  which  remains  from 
a large  one  in  the  cavity  of  the  comer  teeth  of  a horse 
about  seven  or  eight  years  old. 

CHARCEDONIUS  lapis  ( Min .)  the  same  as  ChaUedonius . 

CHARCOAL  (Chem.)  the  substance  from  wood  half  burnt. 

2 


The  botanical  characters  were  introduced  by  Linnams, 
to  distinguish  annuals  from  biennials  and  perennials ; 
and  also  fertile  from  barren  flowers,  Ac.  [vide  Botany] 


Grammatical  Characters.  ^ 
Grammatical  Characters  are  either  such  as  determine  the 
pronunciation  of  words,  and  are  called  accents  [vide 
Accents] ; or  they  are  such  as  distinguish  words  and 
sentences  from  each  other,  and  are  called  points  or  stops, 
[vide  Punctuation]  To  these  may  be  added  the  follow- 
ing, which  are  employed  for  different  purposes  in  writ- , 
ing  and  printing. 


f J & • Marks  of  refeffence 
$ Section,  Division, 
or  Paragraph, 
f Paragraph. 

14  ” A quotation. 


Musical  characters  are  employed  to  distinguish  the  notes 
from  each  other,  [vide  Soles] 
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— Mineral  charcoal,  a specie*  of  ore  of  the  glance  coal  fa- 
mily, of  a greyish  black  colour. 

CH A'R DONE  {Hot.)  the  same  as  Cinara  spinotrj. 

CHARDO'NS  de fer  (Mil.)  Cramp-irons  used  in  scaling: 
also  iron  spikes  on  a gateway  to  prevent  persons  getting 
over. 

CHARDS  of  Artichokes  ( Hort .)  the  leaves  of  fair  artichoke 
plants  bound  in  straw  till  they  lose  part  of  their  bitterness 
and  grow  white. — Chords  of  beet,  wliite  beets  which  being 
transplanted  into  hot  becu  prepared  for  them  produce 
the  true  chard. 

CHARE  (Cus.)  from  care  or  charge , a small  piece  of  work ; 
whence  also  charcwoman,  or  charwoman,  one  who  goes 
out  by  the  day  to  job. 

Chare  ( Ich .)  vide  Char. 

CHARE' A (ArdueoL)  a charr,  carr,  or  cart. 

CHARGE  [Late)  signifies  that  which  binds  a man  to  the 
performance  of  any  thing,  in  distinction  from  discharge , 
which  is  the  removal  of  such  charge. — Land  may  be 
charged  divers  ways,  as  by  grant  of  rent  out  of  it,  by  sta- 
tutes, judgments,  and  the  like.  Lit . t 6*8. — Charge  of 
homing,  in  the  Scotch  law,  the  charging  of  persons  to  pay 
or  perform  certain  debts,  or  duties,  by  warrants  called 
letters  of  horning. — Charge  to  enter  heir , a writing  in  the 
Scotch  law  passing  under  the  signet,  and  obtained  at  the 
instance  of  the  creditor,  against  the  heir  of  his  debtor, 
for  fixing  upon  him  the  debt  as  representing  his  debtor, 
or  against  the  debtor  himself. 

Charge  is  also  used  to  signify  the  instructions  given  by  the 
judge  who  presides  on  the  bench  to  the  grand  jury,  re- 
specting the  articles  into  which  they  have  to  make  in- 
quiry. 

Charge  (Gmji.)  in  French  charge}  the  quantity  of  powder 
and  ball,  Ac.  put  into  the  gun  at  a time,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a discharge.  The  charge  of  powder  lor  proving 
guns  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  bail,  but  for  service  it 
may  be  and  even  less. 

Charge  (Elect.)  the  accumulation  of  electric  matter  on  one 
surface  of  an  electric,  as  the  Leyden  Phial,  a pane  of  glass, 
Ac.  while  an  equal  quantity  passes  off  from  the  opposite 
surface.  Electrics  arc  in  (act  said  to  be  charged  when  the 
equilibrium  of  electric  matter  on  the  opposite  surface  is 
destroyed,  by  communicating  positive  electricity  to  one 
aide,  and  the  negative  kina  to  the  opposite  side ; and 
on  the  other  hand  the  electric  is  saia  to  be  discharged, 
when  a communication  can  be  made  by  means  of  conduct- 
ing substances  between  the  two  opposite  surfaces,  so  as  to 
restore  the  equilibrium. 

Charge  (Paint.)  or  over-charge,  an  exaggerated  represent- 
ation of  a person,  in  which  the  likeness  is  preserved,  but 
in  a form  to  be  ridiculous. 

Charge  (Fir!.)  an  external  remedy  applied  to  the  body  of  | 
a horse,  or  other  beast. 

Charge  of  lead  (Co**.)  3G  pigs,  each  pig  containing  6 stone  | 
wanting  2 lbs. 

Charge  (Afitrr.)  a vessel  when  she  draws  much  water,  or 
swims  deep  in  the  sea,  U called  a ship  of  charge. 

Charge  (MU.)  taken  absolutely  signifies  an  attack  of  the 
cavalry ; hence  “ To  sound  a charge,”  to  give  the  signal 
by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  for  the  cavalry  to  begin  the 
attack.  But  charge  bayonet  is  a word  of  command  given 
to  the  infantry  to  rush  on  the  enemy  with  the  fixed 
bayonet.  Also  “To  charge  an  enemy,”  signifies  gene- 
rally to  attack,  or  fall  upon  nim. 

Charge  (Her.)  whatever  occupies  the  field  in  an  escutcheon, 
which  is  placed  either  throughout  all  the  escutcheon,  or  only 
in  some  particular  part.  Charges  arc  cither  proper,  or  com- 
mon. Proper  charges,  so  called  because  they  peculiarly  be- 
long to  the  art  of  heraldry,  are  also  called  ordinaries,  because 
they  are  in  ordinary  use  in  all  coals  of  arms,  and  honour- 
able ordinaries,  because  coat  armour  is  much  honoured 


thereby,  being  the  gifts  of  emperors,  kings,  and  princes. 
These  are  the  Cross,  Chief,  Pale,  Bend.  Fesse,  Escutcheon 
Chevron,  saltire  and  barre  Orle,  Gyron,  Pile,  Quarter' 
Quarter  Sinister,  Canton,  Canton-Sinister  Flask,  Planch 
and  Voider.  These  are  subdivided  into  the  more  honour- 
able and  the  less  honourable,  [vide  Heraldry)— Common 
charges  are  such  as  are  composed  of  things  natural  and 
artificial,  and  so  named  because  they  are  open  and  com- 
mon to  all  other  arts  and  sciences  os  well  as  this. 

CIIA'RGED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  any  ordinary 
or  figure  which  carries  something  else,  as 
azure  a saltire,  argent  charged  with  another, 
gules.**  An  escutcheon  is  also  said  to  be 
charged  with  the  figures  represented  on  it. 

I Charged  cylinder  (Gunn.)  the  same  os  Cham- 
ber. 

Charged  (Elect.)  vide  Charge. 

CUA'RGER  (Mil.)  in  French  cheral  de  guerre, 
or  a horse  used  by  officers,  particularly  in 
parade. 

Charger  (Mech.)  a large  sort  of  dish. 

CHA'RGES  (Her.)  vide  Charge. 

CHA'RIBN  (Bot.)  the  name  of  a plant,  the  root  of  which, 
if  applied  to  the  navel  but  for  a very  short  time,  expels 
the  dead  furtus. 

CHARIENTPSMUS  (Rhei.)  a mode  of  speech 

which  consists  in  an  abundance  of  ornament  and  figure ; 
also  a sort  of  irony  which  consists  in  a pleasant  piece  of 
raillery,  or  a jest  that  bites  with  pleasantry,  as  Ruffinianus 
says.  Dionys.  in  Jud.  Lys.  c.  13,  Ac. ; Rufin. 

CHA'RILA  (Ant.)  %*f*X*,  a festival  observed  once  in  nine 
years  by  the  Delphian*,  in  honour  of  the  virgin  Cbarila, 
as  described  bv  Plutarch  in  his  Grteca  Qucrst  tones. 

CH  A'R  IOC  (Bot.)  a kind  of  herb. 

CHARIOT  (Mil.)  a car  in  which  armed  men  used  to  ride 
to  battle.  They  were  furnished  with  scythes,  hooks,  and 
other  offensive  weapons. — Chariots , in  trench,  are  military 
conveyances  answering  to  what  are  called  in  English  wag- 
gons, as — Chariot  it  porter  corjn,  a four-wheeled  waggon 
used  for  the  carriage  of  a piece  of  ordnance  that  is  not 
mounted. — Chariot  a riddles,  a four-wheeled  waggon  with 
a rail  around  it  for  the  carriage  of  bombs,  shells,  Ac. — Cha- 
riots d'une  armcr,  waggon-train.  — Chariots  d* artilleries, 
des  vivres,  d'outils  h pioniers , Ac.  artillery-waggons,  pro- 
vision-waggons,  waggons  for  the  pioneers'  tools,  Ac. 

Chariot  MraA.)  a sort  of  light  coach  with  only  back  seats. 

CHARI'S!  A (Ant.)  a festival  celebrated  in  honour 

of  the  , or  Graces,  with  dancing  which  continued 
all  night ; he  that  was  awake  the  longest  was  rewarded  with 
a cake,  called  *tf*f**t.  Eustath.  Odyss.  6;  Meurs.  de  Per. 
Grtrc.apud  Gronor. ; Thest.  Antiq.  uretc.  tom.  7. 

CHARISTE'RIA  a thanksgiving- 

day  at  Athens  upon  the  twelfth  of  Bocdromion,  which  was 
the  dav  whereon  Thrasybulus  expelled  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 
Plul.  tie  Glor.  A then . ; Meurs.  de  Per.  Grttc.  a pud  Gronov.i 
Thee.  Antiq.  Greet.  tom.  7. 

CHARPSTIA  (Ant.)  a festival  solemnized  on  the  11th  ca- 
lends of  March,  on  which  relatives  by  blood  and  marriage 
met,  in  order  to  preserve  a good  correspondence,  and  to 
accommodate  all  differences. 

Ovid.  Past.  1.2,  v.  6 1 7. 

Prcrina  coptati  dirm  Ctanilia  palm. 

El  mir  ad  mm  f *r6«  propritfu*  Utt*. 

Val.  Max.  1.2,  c.  1. 

CHARI'STICARY  (Archteol.)  a sort  of  commendatory,  or 
donatory,  of  one  to  whom  the  enjoyment  of  the  revenues 
of  a monastery  was  given. 

CHARlSTOLO'ClilA  (Bot.)  a name  for  the  Artemisia  of 
Linmcus. 

CHAKITE*  (£rr.)  a French  term  employed  as  an  epithet 
for  some  orders  of  religious,  a s — Jreres  de  la  chanth,  an 


a war-horse, 
action  or  on 


CHA 


CIIA 


order  so  called  from  St.  Jean  de  Diou. — Chari! & Chreti- 
enne,  an  order  instituted  by  Henry  III.  King  of  France 
and  Poland,  for  soldiers  who  had  been  disabled  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country. — Charili  de  Noire  Dame,  an  order  for 
women  corresponding  to  that  of  St.  Jean  de  Dieu  for  men. 
CHARITY  (Hterog.)  is  represented  in  painting  by  a woman 
all  in  red,  a flame  on  the  crown  of  her  head  with  an  infant 
sucking  on  her  left  arm,  and  two  others  standing  up,  one 
of  which  is  embraced  with  the  right.  The  flame  signifies 
thot  charity  is  never  idle,  but  always  active ; the  three 
children  show  the  triple  power  of  charity,  for  faith  and 
hope  without  her  signify  nothing. 
to  Cl  I ARK  (Mcch.)  vide  to  Chart. 

CHARKS  (Com.)  Pit-coal  charred,  or  chatked. 
CHARLEMAGNE’S  Crown  (Her.)  this  crown,  of 
which  a representation  is  given  in  the  annexed 
figure,  is  still  preserved  at  Nuremberg.  It  is 
made  of  gold,  and  is  divided  into  eight  parts. 

The  fore  part  is  decorated  with  twelve  jewels,  all 
unpolished.  On  the  second  is  our  Saviour  sitting 
two  cherubs  with  this  motto,  PER  ME  R8GES  REG- 
NANT. On  the  fourth  port  is  King  Hezekiah  sitting, 
holding  hig  head  with  his  right  hand,  and  by  his  side  Isuiuh 
the  prophet,  with  a scroll,  ECCE  ADJIC1AM  SUPER 
DIES  rUOS  15  ANN08t  also  over  the  heads  of  these 
figures  ISAIAS  PROPHETA,  EZECHIAS  UFA'.  Hie 
sixth  part  has  the  effigy  of  a king  crowned,  and  a scroll 
in  his  hand  with  ihttc  words,  HONOR  JUDICIUM  DI- 
LIGIT ; as  also  over  his  head  REX  DAVID.  The 
eighth  part  has  a king  sitting  with  his  crown  upon  his 
head,  and  on  a scroll  which  he  holds  in  both  his  hands  is 
this  motto:  TIME  DOM1NUM  ET  REGEM  AMATO; 
as  likewise  over  his  head  REX  SOLOMON.  The  other 
parts  are  occupied  with  pearls  and  gems,  but  the  top  of  this 
crown  is  surmounted  with  a cross  bearing  this  inscription, 
!.  H.  S.  NAZARENUS  REX  JUDA£ORUM : also  in 
the  arch,  or  semicircle,  these  words,  CHVONRADUS 
DEI  GRATIA  ROMANORUM  IMPERATOR  AUG. 
which  shows  that  this  scmircircle  was  added  after  Charles' 
time  by  the  emperor  Conrade. 

CHARLES’  warn  (Ast.)  a name  commonly  given  to  the 
constellation  otherwise  called  Una  major. 

CHA'RLOCK  (/Jof.)  a kind  of  herb  with  a yellow  flower, 
which  grows  amongst  corn.  It  is  the  Sinapis  aroensis  of 
Liniueus. 

CHAR  ME  (A fed.)  or  eharmis,  a cordial  antidote.  Gal.de 
Antidnt.  I.  I,  c.  *f. 

CHARMS  {Myth.)  carmina,  incantations  or  verses  used  by 
magicians  and  sorcerers  to  effect  different  purposes,  but  par- 
ticularly that  of  exciting,  or  alluying  the  passion  of  love. 

CHARNEL  (Cur.)  anyplace  containing  flesh  or  dead  car- 
casses.— Charnel-house , a place  under  a church  where  the 
skull  and  bones  of  the  dead  are  laid  up. 

CHARO’NIUS  (Ant.)  charonian;  an  epithet  for 

caves,  some  of  which  are  found  in  Italy,  where  the  air  is 
loaded  with  deleterious  vapours. 

CHARR  (Ich.)  or  Char , a very  small  fish  of  the  salmon 
kind,  inhabiting  the  rivers  of  England  and  Switzerland, 
which  feeds  on  the  larva  of  the  gnat  tribe:  it  frequents,  in 
spring  and  autumn,  the  shady  borders,  where  it  deposits 
its  spawn.  There  are  two  sorts  of  charr,  namely,  the  Silk 
Charr,  Salmo  carpio  of  Linnaeus,  having  its  sides  and  belly 
silvery,  and  the  lied  Charr,  Salmo  alpinus , having  the  belly 
orange. 

CHA’RRE  of  lead  (Com.)  a weight  of  30  pigs,  each  pig 
containing  70  pounds. 

Charrr  (Ich.)  vide  Chart. 

CHART  (AfecA.)  in  Latin  charta,  [vide  Charin']  is  a repre- 
sentation or  description  of  any  place  in  piano , or  the  pro- 
jection on  a plane  surface.  Cnarts  maybe  constructed 
on  two  principles,  namely,  by  considering  the  earth  as  a 


large  extended  flat  surface,  or  by  considering  it  ns  a 
sphere.  Chart*  of  the  fir*t  kind  are  culled  plain  charts ; 
those  of  the  second  kind  are  either  Mercator’s  Charts,  or 
globular  churts.  Plain  Charts  have  the  meridians,  as  well 
us  the  parallels  of  latitude,  drawn  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  the  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude  every  where 
equal  to  those  at  the  equator.— Mercator's  Charts , so  called 
from  the  original  designer,  and  otherwise  called  reduced 
or  projected  charts,  nave  the  meridians  and  parallels  re- 
presented by  straight  lines  like  the  plain  charm ; but  the 
degrees  on  the  meridian,  or  the  degrees  of  latitude,  arc 
made  to  increase  towards  the  poles  in  the  same  proportion 
that  the  parallel  circles  are  made  to  decrease.  Globular 
chart  is  a meridional  projection,  in  which  the  parallels  arc 
equidistant  circles,  having  the  poles  lor  their  common 
centre,  and  the  meridians  ore  curvilinear,  and  converging 
so  as  to  meet  in  the  poles.  Charts  Are  also  distinguished 
according  to  their  use,  into  hydrographic,  geographic, 
chorographic,  topographic,  hcliographic,  selenographic.— 
Hydrographic  chart,  a sheet  of  lurgc  paper,  whereon 
several  parts  of  the  Idnd  and  sea  are  described,  with  their 
respective  coasts,  harbours.  See.  the  points  of  the  compass, 
and  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  ot  the  places.  This  is 
called  aiso  a sea-chart,  because  it  is  particularly  con- 
structed for  the  use  of  mariners.— Geographic  chart , a 
draught  of  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth  on  a plane  surface, 
which  is  more  commonly  called  a map  of  the  world. — Cho- 
rographic chart,  a description  or  representation  of  particu- 
lar countries,  or  parts  of  the  terrestrial  globe. — Topogra- 
phic chart , a description  or  representation  of  places  or 
parts  of  any  particular  country. — Heliographic  chart,  a re- 
presentation of  the  body  of  the  sun,  as  also  of  the  ma* 
culee , Jeculte,  or  spots,  &c.  observed  in  it. — Selenographic 
chart,  a representation  of  the  parts,  mountains,  valleys,  Ac. 
of  the  moon. 

CHA’RTA  (Ant.)  a name  for  paper,  or  the  material  made  of 
the  Egyptian  papyrus,  was  also  used  for  whatever  is  written 
upon ; whence  charta  pi  umbra , a sheet  of  lead.  The  name 
has  been  derived  from  £«¥*<*,  to  rejoice,  or  be  useful, 
whence  Martial  calls  it  charta  salutatrix  ; but  with  greater 
probability  from  to  engrave,  and  the  Hebrew  or 

Chaldee  ion,  a graver  or  tool  for  writing.  From  this  word 
comes  the  modern  term  chart,  signifying  generally  a sheet 
or  plain  surface  of  paper,  fitted  for  the  representation  of 
any  object,  or  actually  occupied  with  the  representation. 
The  charta  among  tne  Romans  was  distinguished  into 
charta  Augusta , fine  paper ; charta  Claudiana , a thicker 
kind  of  paper,  now  known  by  the  name  of  royal,  or  im- 
perial paper  ; charta Jibula,  blotting  paper;  charta  hiera- 
tica , the  best  sort  of  paper,  used  only  for  religious  sub- 
jects. Plin.  1.  IS,  c.  11,  13,'  Ac. ; Voss,  de  Art.  Grammat. 

I.  I,  c.  37 : Hu 9.  de  prim,  scrib.  Orifr,  c.  2. 

Chart  a (Archteof.)  a charter  or  deed  in  writing,  particularly 
such  public  deeds  on  the  part  of  the  King  whereby  any 
tiling  was  granted  or  confirmed  to  the  subject : of  this  de- 
scription was  Magna  Charta , charta pardattonis,  Ac.  [vide 
Charter ] 

Charta  vtrginea  (Anat.)  the  same  as  Amnion. 

CHARTA'GNE  (Mil.)  French  for  a strong  entrenchment, 
most  generally  concealed  from  the  enemy. 

CHARTE'L  (Law)  in  French  cartel , a letter  of  defiance,  or 
challenge  to  single  combat,  fwicle  Cartel j 

CHA'RTER  (Law)  charta , in  French  chartres,  a written  evi- 
dence of  things  done  between  man  and  man.  They  are 
distinguished  into  charters  of  private  persons  and  charters 
of  the  King. — Charters  of  the  King , those  by  which  any 
grant  is  passed  by  the  King  to  any  person,  or  any  body  po- 
litic, as  a charter  of  exemption  of  privilege,  Ac.  lira  a. 

I.  2;  Britt,  c.  39. — Charters  of  private  Persons  ore  deeds 
and  instruments  for  the  conveyance  of  lands,  Arc.  Co- 
Lit . 6. — Charter  of  the  Forest , that  wherein  the  laws  of 
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the  forest  are  comprised,  as  the  charter  of  Canute,  Ac. 
Piet.  L 3,  c.  14;  Kitch . 314.— Charter  of  pardon,  that  by 
which  a man  is  forgiven  for  any  offence  committed  against 
the  crown. — Charter  Land , the  same  as  Hock  land. — Char- 
ter party,  charta  partita,  in  French  chnrtre  par  tic , i.  e.  a 
deed  or  writing  divided  ; an  indenture  or  agreement  made 
between  merchants  and  seafaring  men  concerning  their 
merchandise,  Ac.  It  is  frequently  called  “ a pair  of  inden- 
tures " 2 Inst.  673. 

CH  A'RTF.R  ER  (Archaol)  a freeholder  so  called  in  Cheshire. 

CHARTER-LAND  (Law)  vide  Bockland . 

CHARTER-PARTY  (Law)  vide  Charter . 

CHA'RTIS  reddendii  (Law)  an  ancient  writ  lying  against 
one  who  had  charters  of  feoffment  entrusted  to  Turn,  and 
refused  to  deliver  them.  Beg.  Orir.  159. 

CHARTOPHYL.VCIUM  l Archaol)  a place  where  books 
and  writings  nre  preserved,  os  the  Rolls,  Ac. 

CH  AKTO'PH  YLAX  ( Archaol .)  the  Muster  of  the  Rolls. 

CHARTERE'UX  (Lee  ) Carthusian  monk. 

CHA  RTUL  A R1  CS-ltOLL  (Low)  u chartulary  of  a register- 
roll,  Ac. 

CHA'RVIL  (Zfoi ) vide  Chervil. 

CHASE  (Print.)  an  iron  frame  which  serves  to  receive  com- 
posed matter  from  the  composing  stick. 

Chase  (/.aw)  vide  CAace . 

Chase  (Mar.)  vide  Chacc. 

CHA'SER  (Mech.)  one  who  raises  figures  upon  watch-cases, 
tweezers,  lids  of  snuff-boxes,  Ac. 

Chaser  (A/or.)  in  French  vasseau  en  chaue,  any  vessel  pur- 
suing another. — Bow-chasers,  in  French  canons  de  chasse, 
the  cannon  situated  in  the  forepart  of  the  ship. — Stern- 
chasers,  in  French  canons  de  repaitc,  those  in  the  hind  part 
of  the  ship,  [vide  Chace\ 

CHASI'DIANS  ( Theol .)  another  name  for  the  Pharisees. 

CHASING  (Mar.)  Fr.  chasscr , the  act  of  pursuing  a vessel 
or  fleet. 

CHA'SME  (Med.)  or  from  %***,  to  gape ; 

oscitation,  gaping  : the  same  as  Oscitatio. 

CHASSE  (A/ns.)  any  instrumental  composition  written  in 
imitation  of  hunting  music. 

Chasse  (MU.)  French  for  a charge  of  coarse  powder  which 
is  thrown  into  the  bottom  of  the  cartouche  to  facilitate  the 
explosion  of  the  firework  which  it  contains. 

Ckas.se  (Mech.)  French  for  the  vibratory  motion  which  puts 
a body  in  action. 

CH.VSsELAS  (Bot.)  a species  of  grape. 

CHASSER  (Carpent.)  a French  term  among  workmen,  sig- 
nifying to  fasten  pieces  of  joinery  by  driving  them  home 
with  a mallet,  Ac. 

CHA'SSERY  (Bot.)  a kind  of  pear  like  the  ambret,  which 
ripens  in  December. 

CHASSEURS  (Mil.)  French  for  a select  body  of  light  in- 
fantry men,  which  is  formed  on  the  left  of  a battalion  in 
the  same  manner  as  our  grenadiers  are  posted  on  the  right. 
They  are  required  to  be  particularly  light,  active,  and 
courageous.—  Chasseurs  A c heval,  a species  of  light  horse 
in  the  French  service. 

CHASSI'S  (Mil)  French  for  a square  platform,  made  of 
wood,  which  is  used  in  mining. — Chassis  de  gallcrie,  beams 
of  different  lengths  which  the  miners  use  to  support  the 
earth  in  proportion  as  they  advance  into  the  gallery. — 
Chassis  d secret , a particular  method  of  drawing  lines  upon 
a sheet  of  folded  paper,  and  folding  it  in  such  a manner 
that  when  the  words  which  are  written  in  the  intervals  are 
read,  they  appear  unintelligible  to  all  but  the  person  who  is 
provided  with  a correspondent  sheet,  folded  in  a similar 
manner,  by  the  application  of  which  be  can  decypher  the 
contents  ot  the  writing. 

CUASTE-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Vitcx  agnus  easlus  of  Linnarus, 
a tree  which  derives  its  name  from  the  antephrodisiac 
quality  ascribed  to  it  by  the  ancients : the  modems,  how- 


ever, so  far  from  countenancing  this  opinion,  ascribe  to 
these  trees  on  account  of  their  aromatic  pungency,  the  op- 
posite quality. — Chaste-wood,  the  wood  ot  the  Chaste-Tree. 

CHASTELA'IN  (Archaol.)  a governor  of  a castle. 

CH  ASTELET  (Polit.)  a French  terra  originally  signifying 
a castle,  or  fortified  place,  but  now  applied  to  the  common 
gaol  at  Paris. 

CHASTELLAINE  (Her.)  a noble  woman. 

CHA'STISEMENT  ( Hierog .)  is  represented  in  painting  by 
a furious  looking  man  armed  with  an  axe,  in  allusion  to  the 
Roman  fasces. 

CHASTISEMENTS  (Man.)  corrections  by  a severe  appli- 
cation of  the  aids. 

CHA'STITY  (Hierog.)  is  represented  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture by  a woman  of  a modest  aspect,  holding  in  one  hand 
a whip,  as  a mark  of  chastisement,  clad  in  white,  like  a 
vestal,  to  show  her  purity  and  innocence.  On  her  gm'Je 
is  written,  Castigo  corpus  meum.  At  her  feet  lies  Cupid 
blinded  and  conquered,  with  his  bow  broken. 

CHA'SUULE  (Lee.)  a priest's  cope  used  at  moss. 

CHAT  (MU.)  French  for  an  instrument  consisting  of  three 
sharp  prongs,  in  the  shape  of  claws,  which  is  used  for  ex- 
amining pieces  of  ordnance:  it  answers  to  the  searcher 
used  in  the  British  service. — Chat  is  also  a turreted  castle, 
[vide  CatJ 

CHATE  (Bot.)  the  Cucumis  chafe  of  Linnaeus. 

CHATELLA'NY  (Archaol.)  vide  Castellany. 

CHATHAM  (A/ar.)  a moiety  of  the  duty  payable  by  fo- 
reign built  ships,  and  applied  to  the  use  of  the  chest  at 
Chatham. — Chest  of  Chatham  was  established  for  the  relief 
of  English  mariners  who  are  either  wounded  or  superan- 
nuated in  their  country's  service. 

CHATTELS  (Law)  or  Catals,  Cat  alia,  all  goods,  moveable 
or  immovable,  except  such  as  are  in  the  nature  of  free- 
hold, or  parcel  of  it.  They  are  either  personal , as  gold, 
silver,  plate,  household  stuff',  goods,  wares  in  a shop,  cattle, 
Ac.  Ac.;  or  real,  as  terms  for  years  of  land,  the  next  pre- 
sentation to  a church,  Ac.  &c. 

CHATTERER  (Om.)  the  Antpelis  of  Limucus ; a sort  of 
birds  that  breed  and  pass  their  summer  within  the  Arctic 
Circle.  They  arc  remarkable  for  their  red  homy  appendages 
formed  by  the  tips  of  several  of  the  secondary  feather*. 

CHAT-WOOD  (Husband.)  small  sticks  fit  for  fuel. 

CHAUD-MEDLEY  (Late)  vide  Chance  Medley. 

CH  A'V' ENDEK  (Ich.)  or  Chrt'in  : the  same  as  Chub. 

CHAUFFE  (A/ecA.)  French  for  that  spot  in  a founder's  fur- 
nace which  is  occupied  with  the  wood ; the  heat  of  which, 
while  it  is  burning,  spreads  over  the  whole  inside  of  the 
furnace. 

CH  AULIODO'NTA  (Zool.)  from  to  throw  out,  and 

a tooth ; an  epithet  applied  to  those  animals  whose 
teeth  grow  to  a great  length  out  of  their  mouths,  os  the 
Boar  and  Elephant. 

CHAUMONTE'LLE  (/?«/.)  a species  of  pear. 

CH.VUMPERT  (Law)  a kind  of  (enure  to  the  hospital  of 
Bowes,  in  the  isle  of  Guernsey.  Pa.  1 , 35  Ed.  3. 

CHA'UNOS  (Med)  tumours,  soft,  lax  ; an  epithet  ap- 
plied by  Hippocrates  to  the  bones. 

CIIA'UNTRY  rents  (Archaol.)  rents  paid  to  the  crown  by 
the  servants  or  purchasers  of  chauntry  lands. 

CHAUSSE  (Heri)  signifies  literally  shot,  and 
in  blazonry  denotes  a section  in  base,  the 
line  by  which  it  is  formed  proceeding  from 
the  extremity  of  the  base,  and  ascending  to 
the  side  of  the  escutcheon,  which  it  meets 
about  the  fessepoint,  as  if  a chief  had  shoes, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

Chausse  (Fori.)  the  level  of  the  field,  the  plain  ground. — 
Chausse-traps,  vide  Caltrops. 

CHAUSSE-TRAPS  (Her.)  vide  Cheval-Traps. 

CHAUSSE'E  (Mech.)  French  for  a paved  way,  or  causeway. 
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CHAW-STICK  (Dot.)  a shrub,  the  Gounia  Domiuigensis  of 
Linnaeus, 

CHAYE  (Com.)  Schai,  or  Chay,  the  smallest  silver  coin 
current  in  Persia. 

CHAYOTA  ( Hot . ) the  I.cc  tic  urn  edule  of  I.inrucus. 

CHE  (A/w.)  an  Italian  particle  signifying  than,  as  Toco  pui  \ 
che  allegretto , a little  quicker  than  allegretto. 

CHEAP-GILD  (Late)  a restitution  made  by  the  hundred 
or  county  for  any  wrong  done  by  one  in  jdegio,  or  by  one 
for  whose  good  behaviour  sureties  were  put  in. 

CHE ATPNQU AMINS  (Hot.)  or  Chcc/unqunmins,  an  Iudian  ( 
fruit  resembling  a chesuut. 

CH  EC  ATT  A (Mil.)  the  second  officer  in  command  among 
the  Januaries — the  aga's  lieutenant. 

CHECK-ROLL  (Late)  a roll  or  book  containing  the  names 
of  such  as  arc  attendants  on,  and  in  the  pay  of,  the  king 
or  any  other  great  personages ; as  their  household  ser-  ! 
vants,  dec.  Stat.  19  Car . 2,  c.  1. 

CHECK,  Clerk  of  the  (A/ar.)  an  officer  in  his  majesty’s  \ 
dock-yards,  appointed  to  keep  check  and  control  the  sea-  _ 
men  and  artificers  in  his  majesty's  service. 

to  Check  (Mar.)  in  French  chaquer,  to  ease  off  a little  of 
the  rope  which  is  too  stiffly  extended. 

Check  (Falcon.)  when  rooks,  pics,  or  other  birds,  come  ' 
within  view  of  a hawk,  and  she  forsakes  her  natural  (light 
to  follow  them. 

CHECK-MATE  (Spor/.)  when  the  king  in  the  game  of 
chess  is  so  shut  up  that  he  cannot  escape,  by  which  means 
the  game  is  ended:  also,  a movement  that  sills  the  oppo- 
site men,  or  hinders  them  from  moving. 

CHE'CKEU-WOUK  (AfrcA.)  checkered  or  set  out  with 
divers  colours  or  materials. 

to  CHECKER  (Mech.)  or  Chequer , to  diversify  in  the 
manner  of  a chess-board. 

CHECK EIIE'LLI  Panni  (Com.)  cloth  checkered  or  diver- 
sified in  weaving.  

CHE'CKY  ( Her.)  small  squares  of  different  ' 

tinctures  alternately,  made  to  represent  a 
chess-board,  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 

4‘  1 le  bcarcth  cheeky  argent  and  salAe ; p *-■0^0201 
a f«s  gules : name  Sir  Thomas  A eland, 

Bart*' 

CHE'DA  (Cow.)  a pewter  coin  made  and  current  in  a king- 
dom of  that  name  in  the  East  Indies,  of  which  there  arc 
two  sorts;  the  first,  of  an  octagon  figure,  weighing  1^  oz. 
value  two  sols  Tournois ; the  second,  of  a round  form, 
value  four  denier*. 

CH  E'DDER-CHEESE  (Husband.)  a sort  of  cheese,  so  called 
from  Cbodder  in  Somersetshire,  the  place  where  it  is 
made. 

CHE'DROPA  (Ant.)  j*Wt,  all  sorts  of  com,  pulse,  Ac. 

CHEEKS  (Meek.)  a general  name  among  mechanics  for 
those  pieces  of  timber  in  any  machine  which  are  double, 
and  perfectly  corresponding  to  each  other;  as  the — Cheeks 
of  a carriage , the  strong  planks  which  form  the  sides. — 
Cheeks  of  a mortise , the  two  solid  parts  on  the  sides  of  n 
mortise. 

Cheeks  (J/ar.)  pieces  of  timber  fixed  to  the  ship's  bow  and 
the  knee  of  the  head ; as — Cheeks  of  a block , the  two  sides 
of  its  shell. — Cheeks  of  the  mast,  in  French  joutcreaux , the 
parts  projecting  on  each  aide  of  the  masts  to  sustain  the 
trestle-trees  on  which  the  frame  of  the  top-mast  immedi- 1 
ately  rests ; also,  the  head  of  the  masts  which  is  above  the 
steps. 

CHEER  (Cut.)  a testimony  of  approbation  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  acclamatio  of  the  Romans. 

CHEESE  (Husband.)  the  curd  of  milk  separated  from  the 
whey. then  pressed  and  hardened, and  afterwards  left  todry. 

CHEESE-CAKES  (Cook.)  a sort  of  cake  made  of  curds,  , 
sugar,  butter,  and  other  ingredients. 
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[l  CHEESB-RENNING  (Bot.)  or  Rennet,  the  Galium  verum 
of  Linnfeus,  a perennial. 

CIIEESE-LIP  (L’n/.)  a liog-lousc. 

Cheese-Lip  (jYa/.)  the  stomach-bag  of  a sucking  calf,  from 
| which  rennet  for  cheese  is  obtained. 

I CHEESE-PRESS  ( Mech .)  a press  in  which  the  curds  are 
pressed  for  making  cheese. — Chcese^at,  the  case  wherein 
I the  curds  are  pressed  into  the  form  of  a cheese. 

CHEF  ( Her.)  the  same  as  Chief. 

Chef  (Mil.)  in  French,  the  chief  or  head  of  a party,  troop, 
Ac.  os — Chef  d* Escadre,  a general  officer  who  commands 
any  part  of  an  army  or  division  of  a fleet. — Chef  de  Files , 
the  front  rank  of  a battalion. — Chrfde  Ftle , the  man  who 
stands  on  the  right  of  a troop  or  company. 

CHE'I LOCALE  (Med.)  from  a lip,  and 

*«*►»,  an  evil ; the  lip  evil ; a swelling  of  the  lips. 
CHEIMF.'TTON  (Med.)  from  winter  ; a chilblain. 
CHEIRA'NTHUS  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants, Class  15  Tctra - 
dynamia,  Order  2 Siliquosa. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved ; leaflets 
lanceolate. — Cob.  four-petallcd;  petals  roundish. — 
Sr  am.  f laments  six;  anthers  erect.— ■ Pi  st.  germ  pris- 
matic ; style  very  short ; stigma  oblong. — Per.  silique 
long ; seeds  very  many. 

Sjtecies.  The  species  are  biennials,  perennials,  or  shrub*, 
and  some  few  annuals;  as — Cheiranthus  ery aim  aides, 
Enjdmtim,  seu  Leucoium,  Wild  Wall-flower,  or  Stock, 
a biennial,  native  of  Germany.— -Cheiranthus  Helvetica s, 
Boccone , Hesj)cris,sc u Leucoium,  Ac.  Swiss  Wall  flower,  or 
Stock,  a biennial,  native  of  Switzerland. — Cheiranthus 
Alfrinus,  Hexperis , Erysimum,  seu  Eruca,  Alpine  or 
Straw-coloured  Wall-flower,  or  Slock,  a perennial,  na- 
tive of  Lapland, — Cheiranthus  cheiri,  Leucoium , Viola , 
seu  Keiri , Ac.  Common  Wall-flower,  a biennial,  peren- 
nial, or  shrub,  native  of  England,  Ac. — Cheiranthus 
Juticosus , Ac.  sou  Leucoium,  a shrub,  native  of  Spain.— 
Cheiranthus  mutnbilis,  Rroad-lcavcd  Stock-Gilliflower,  a 
shrub,  native  of  Madeira. — Cheiranthus  chins , Hcsjtcris, 
Lcuc'ium , Ac.  an  annual,  native  of  Russia — Cheiranthus 
waritimus,  Hesperis , Leucoium , Ac.  Dwarf  annual  Stock- 
Gilltflowcr,  an  annual,  native  of  the  Mediterranean.— 
Cheiranthus  parxiflorus , an  annual,  native  of  Morocco. 
— Cheiranthus  incanus , Leucoium,  Viola,  Stock-Gilli- 
flower,  a perennial  or  shrub,  native  of  Spain. — Chciran* 
thus  fcnestralis.  Cluster-leaved  Steck-Gilliflower,  a bi- 
ennial.— Cheiranthus  uttnnus,  seu  Leucoium,  Ac.  Annual 
Stork-Uilliflawer,  or  Ten-week  Stock,  an  annual,  native 
of  Europe. — Cheiranthus  liitoreux , Sea  Stock-Gilli- 
flower,  an  annual,  native  of  the  shore*  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea. — Cheiranthus  piunatifidus,  seu Joliis,  Ac.  native 
of  Siberia. — Cheiranthus  tricuspidatus , seu  Joliis , Ac. 
Trifid  Stock-Gitliflowcr,  an  annual,  native  of  Tripoli.— 
Cheiranthus  odoratixsimus,  a shrub,  native  of  Persia. — 
Cheiranthus  cuxpidatus , seu  Turriiii,  Ac.  a biennial, 
native  of  Tauria. — Cheiranthus  farsetia , Farsctia , Lh- 
naria,  seu  Thlaspi , Ac.  a shrub,  native  of  Egypt. — Chet- 
rauthus  tennuifJius,  Narrow-leaved  Shrubby  Stock- 
Gilliflower,  a shrub,  native  of  Madeira.  J.  liauh.  Hist. 
Plant.;  C.  liauh.  Pin.;  Ger . Herb.;  Park.  Theat . 
Dot  an. ; Rati  Hist.  Plant. ; Tourncf.  I tut  it. 

Chi  ib antiil’h  is  also  the  Heliophila  integrifolia  and  the 
Hesperit  lacern  of  Linnaeus. 

I CHE'IRI  (Bot.)  the  Cheiranthus  cheiri  of  Linnsus. 
CHEIKIA’TER  (Med.)  xuf,mTP**  from  ft10  hand,  and 
»■  tfo*  a physician,  whose  office  it  is  to  remove  maladies  by 
the  operations  of  the  hand ; what  is  now  properly  under- 
stood by  a surgeon. 

CHEIRI'SMA  (N«r».)  giipi ri**,  or  from 

to  labour  with  the  hand  ; handling ; or  a manual  opera- 
tion. 
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CHEIRPXIS  ( Surg .)  x**J4h,  surgery.  | 

CH  El  RO  DOT  A {Ant.)  vide  Chrodota. 

CHEIRO'NIUM  (Med.)  the  same  os  Cacoethes . 

CHEIRO'NOMY  (Med.)  xwt*'*  an  exercise  mentioned 
by  Hippocrates,  which  consisted  in  gesticulations  with  the 
hands.  Hippocrat.  dc  Viet.  Rat.  1.  2:  Foes.  (Econom. 
Hippocrat. 

CHIRUUGUS  (.Surg.)  vide  Chirurgeon. 

CHEPGl  ( Chem .)  in  the  language  of  Paracelsus,  signifies 
quicksilver,  when  speaking  ot  minerals ; and  flowers,  when  1 
speaking  of  vegetables. 

CHE'LA  (Surg.)  xkXa,  a forked  probe,  mentioned  by  Hip- 
pocrates, which  was  used  in  extracting  a polypus  of  the 
nose- 

CHE'L/E  (Am at.)  the  extremities  of  the  cilia,  which 

touch  each  other  when  the  eyes  are  shut.  Ruff".  Ephet.  de 
A p/if II.  Part . Corp.  Ilum.  1.  1,  c.  1. 

Chrljk  (.Va/.)  the  claws  of  the  crab* 

Chelae  ( Med.)  fissures  in  the  heels,  feet,  or  pudenda. 

CHE'LIDON  (/l*rt/.)  signifies,  literally,  a swallow  ; 

but  is  also  applied  to  denote  the  hollow  at  tile  flexure  of 
the  arm. 

CIIELIDO'NIA  ( Dot .)  a kind  of  purple  fig.  Plin.  1.  15, 
c.  18  ; Columel.  de  Re  Rust.  1.  10. 

Ciiklidonia  is  the  Ranunculus  ficaria  of  Linntrus. 

CliELlDO'NIAS  (Ant.)  the  West  wind,  so  called  because 
it  comes  with  the  swallows.  P/in.  1.  2,  c.  47. 

CHE'IJDONIUM  (Bol.)  xiA*™#.,  a plant,  so  called  be- 
cause it  blossomed  at  the  time  of  the  swallows  appear- 
ing. It  was  formerly  called  Pile-Wort,  because  it  was 
supposed  to  be  good  for  the  piles.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant. 

1.  7,  c.  14  ; Diotcor.  1.2,  c.21 1 ; Plin.  1.25,  c.8;  Schol.  in 
Sicand.  Theriac Sc  hoi.  in  Tkcocrit.  idyl.  13. 

Chelidonium,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants. 
Class  13,  Pulyandria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  two-leaved ; leaflets 
aubovaic. — Cor.  petals  four.— Stam.  filaments  flat; 
anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ  cylindric ; style  none; 
stigma  headed. — Per.  silique  cylindric;  seeds  ovale; 
receptacle  linear. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials  and  annuals,  as — 
Chelidonium  mojut,  Common  or  Great  Celandine,  a 
perennial,  native  of  Europe. — Chehdonium  Jnponicum, 
native  of  Japan. — Chelidonium  glaucium , Papaver , &c. 
Sea  Celandine,  or  Yellow  Horned  Poppy,  a perennial, 
native  of  England. — Chelidonium  cbrniculatum , &c. 
Glaucium , seu  Papaver , &c.  Red  Celandine,  or  Homed 
Poppy,  an  annual  native  of  Hungary.— Chelidonium 
hifbrirtum , seu  Pa/kiver , Violet  Celamfine,  or  Horned 
I*oppy,  an  annual,  native  of  Europe.  Clus.  Hist.  Plant. 
Far.;  Ilauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  C.  Rauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.  Bot.  ; Rail  Hist.  Plant. ; Tournef.  Inst. 

Chelidonium  is  also  the  Rocconiaf rule  scats,  the  Snnguiuaria 
Canadensis,  and  the  Ranunculus  ficaria  of  Linmeus. 

CHELIDONIUS  LAPIS  (Min.)  x*Ai£*«h  a stone  found,  1 

as  it  is  said,  in  the  craw  of  a young  swallow.  Dioscor.  1. 2,  j 
C.  60  ; Plin.  1.  11,  C.  37. 

CHELO’NE  (Bol.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  1 1 Didynamia, 
Order  2 Angiotpemtia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal,  perianth  onc-leavcd  ; divisions 
erect- — Cor.  monopctalous  ; tube  cylindric;  throat  in-  j 
Hated;  border  closed;  upper  Up  obtuse;  lower  almost 
equal  to  the  upper. — St  am.  filaments  four;  anthers 
incumbent. — Pist.  germ  ovate;  style  filiform;  stigma 
obtuse. — Per.  capsule  ovate;  seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as — Che  lone  glabia , • 
White  Chelone,  native  of  Virginia. — Chelone  obliqua , | 
Red  Chelone,  native  of  Virginia,  Ac. — Chelone  ruetlio - ! 
ides , seu  Ourifia , native  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan. — j 
Chelone  bar  bat  a , seu  Rudlioides , Ac.  native  of  Mexico.  • 
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Chelone  hirsuta , seu  Digitalis , Hairy  Chelone,  native  of 
New  England.— Chelone  pentstemon,  Osarina,  Draco • 
cephalus.  Digitalis , Pentstemon,  Ac.  seu  Cynorynchiuvt , 
native  of  North  America — Chelone  campanulqta,  native 
of  Mexico. 

Ch  clone  (Surg.)  a part  of  a chirurgtcal  machine, 

mentioned  by  Oribasius,  which  was  used  for  extending  a 
limb.  Oribas . de  Mach  in.  c.  4, 5. 

CHE  LON  I A (Mah.)  the  cheeks  or  side-parts  of  a wind- 
beam  or  crane,  for  the  lifting  up  great  stones  or  timber. 
Vittuv.  1.  10,  c.  2. 

Che lon i a (Min.)  a stone  like  the  eye  of  an  Indian  tortoise, 
which  magicians  used  for  divination.  Plin.  1.  37*  c.  10. 

CHELONPTES  LAPIS  (Min)  a name  of  the  Lapis  Bufo- 
nites. 

CHKLO'NIUM  (Sat.)  a hump-back,  so  called  from 

its  rcsembance  to  the  shell  of  a tortoise. 

CHE'LTENHAM-WATEll  (Afts.)  arises  from  a spring 
near  Cheltenham  in  Gloucestershire,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  purging  waters  in  the  kingdom.  Its  heat  is  in 
summer  53'^  to  69  . It  consists  of  a calcareous  earth  mixed 
with  ochre  and  a purging  salt. 

CHE'LYS  (Mus.)  a stringed  instrument  resembling  the  harp. 

Cheltb  (Anat.)  *»>.*,  a shell;  the  breast;  so  colled  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  back  of  a tortoise. 

CHELY'SCION  (Med.)  xiAtriu*,  from  ^ixv$,  a short  dry 
cough. 

CHE'ME  (Ant.)  or  Cheme , a measure  containing  two  small 
spoonfuls. 

CHE'MICAL  (Chrm.)  an  epithet  for  what  appertains  to 
chemistry,  as  chemical  characters,  [vide  Characters ] che- 
mical processes , and  the  like. 

CHE'MlCE  (Chem.)  the  art  of  casting  metals. 

CHE'MICI  (Chem.)  chemists,  or  those  who  practised  the 
art  of  chemistry. 

CHEMFN  COUVERT  (Fort.)  vide  Covered  tvay.—Chevun 
des  Honda,  a space  between  the  rampart  and  the  parapet 
under  it,  for  the  rounds  to  go  about  it. 

CHEMI'SE  (For/.)  an  obsolete  French  term  for  the  revelt- 
meat,  made  of  brick-work. 

Chemise  de  coup  de  main  (Mil.)  shirts  which  do  not  go 
below  the  waist,  and  are  used  in  any  coup  de  main,  that 
soldiers  may  distinguish  their  comrades. 

Chemise  (Moron.)  the  solidity  of  a wall  from  the  talus  or 
slope  to  the  stone  row;  also  a lining  or  casing  with  stone. 

Chemise  fire  (Mar.)  a piece  of  cloth  steeped  in  a composi- 
tion, used  to  set  fire  to  an  enemy’s  vessel. 

CHE'MISTRY  ( Chemia)  is  the  science  which  treats  of  (he 
properties  of  bodies,  and  the  changes  they  undergo.  The 
word  has  been  derived  from  the  Arabic  word  Kyamon,  the 
substance  or  composition  of  bodies;  but,  with  more  proba- 
bility, it  comes  from  the  Greek  to  melt ; fusion  having 
been  originally  the  first  and  principal  process  employed  in 
chemistry. 

Chemistry  may  be  considered  under  the  two  general  heads 
of  Theoretical  Chemistry,  and  Experimental  or  Practical 
Chemistry. 

Theoretical  Chemistry. 

•Theoretical  chemistry,  or  the  theory  of  chemistry,  naturally^ 
divides  itself  into  three  distinct  heads;  namely,  1.  Of 
chemical  action  in  general.  2.  Of  chemical  action  in 
respect  to  particular  bodies  or  substances.  3.  Of  the 
chemical  analysis  of  natural  bodies. 

Of  chemical  action  in  general. 

The  principle  by  which  bodies  cither  tend  towards  each 
other,  and  come  in  contact,  or  remain  united  in  one 
mass,  is  denominated  in  general  attraction , which  is  of 
different  kinds,  according  os  this  attraction  acts,  either 
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at  sensible  or  insensible  distance?.  Of  the  first  kiod  is  j| 
the  attraction  of  gravitation,  by  which  the  planets  arc  j 
supposed  to  be  kept  within  their  orbits,  the  magnetic ' 
attraction , and  the  attraction  of  electricity.  Of  the  second 
kind,  there  is  the  attraction  of  aggregation,  commonly; 
culled  Cohesion , and  chemical  attraction , commonly  culled 
Affinity. 

Cohesion. 

Cohesion  is  that  principle  by  which  the  particles  or  atoms 
of  matter,  of  the  same  kind,  attract  each  other,  so  us  to 
produce  an  aggregate  body,  called  a mas*.  The  cohe- 
sive  force  is  most  strongly  exerted  in  solid  bodies ; in 
liquids  it  acts  with  considerably  less  energy  ; and  in  aeri- 
form bodies  it  does  not  appear  to  exist  nt  all,  for  their 
particles  are  mutually  repulsive ; and,  if  not  held  to- 
gether by  pressure,  would  separate  to  immeasurable 
distances.  The  force  of  this  attraction  in  solids  may  be 
measured  by  the  weight  necessary  to  overcome  it:  thus,  j 
if  a rod  of  wood,  glass,  or  metal,  be  suspended  in  a per-  ii 
nendicular  direction,  ond  weights  be  attached  to  its  |j 
lower  extremity  till  the  rod  breaks,  the  weight  attached 
to  the  rod  just  before  it  broke  is  the  measure  of  the 
cohesive  force  of  the  rod.  In  the  following  table  are 
given  the  results  of  experiments  which  have  been  made 
on  different  solids,  showing  the  number  of  pounds  which 
are  just  sufficient  to  tear  asunder  a rod  of  each. 

1.  Metals. 

Steel  bar  

Iron  bar 

Cast  iron  

Cast  silver 

Cast  copper 

Cost  gold 


Gold  2 parts  1 * 

Silver  1 part  J * * * * 
Gold  5,  copper  1 . . 
Silver  5,  copper  1 , . 

Silver  4,  tin  1 

Copper  6,  tin  l.? .. 

Locust  tree 

Jujcb 

Beech  and  Oak. . .. 

Orange  

Alder 

Elm  

Mulberry  ........ 

Willow 

Ash  

Plum 

Elder 


Ivory 

Bone 

Horn 


Affinity  is  that  principle  by  which  particles  of  different 
kinds  arc  disposed  to  unite  with  each  other,  and  to  re- 
main in  unison.  Thus,  for  instance,  an  acid  unites  with  a 
metal,  an  earth,  or  an  alkaline  salt,  and  with  either  of  these 
the  acid  forms  one  body ; which  body  does  not  consist 
of  a combination  of  the  properties  of  the  acid,  and  the 
racta),  &c. ; but  these  losing  their  original  properties  on 


1 3.1,000  Cast  tin 4,4  40 

71.000  Bismuth 2,900 

50.000  Zinc 2,000 

41(000  Antimony........  1,000 

28.000  Cast  lead  8450 

22.000 

II.  Alloys. 

Mnnn  Bra88 51,000 

M,wo  Tin  5(|ettdl io,200 

50.000  Tin  8.  zinc  1 10,000 

48.000  Tin  4,  antimony  1 . . 12,000 

41.000  Lead  8,  zinc  1 ....  4,000 

55.000  Tin  4,  lead  1,  zinc  1 13,000 

III.  Woods. 

20,100  Pomegranate 9,750 

18.500  Lemon 9,250 

17,300  Tamarind 8,750 

15.500  Fir 8,330 

13,900  Walnut 8,130 

13,200  Pitchpine 7,656 

12.500  Quince 6,750 

12,500  Cypress 6,000 

12.000  Poplar 5*500 

1 1 ,800  Cedar 4,880 

10.000 

IV.  Bones. 

16,270  Whalebone  7,500 

15,250  Tooth  of  sea-calf,.  4,075 
8,750 

Affinity. 


their  union,  a new  body  different  from  either  is  formed. 
This  is  forcibly  cxemphed  in  the  cose  of  potash  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  In  their  separate  state  each  of  these  bodies 
is  distinguished  by  striking  peculiarities  of  taste,  and 
other  properties.  The  alkali  changes  the  colour  of  blue 
vegetable  infusions  to  green,  and  the  acid  turns  them 
red;  but  when  they  arc  combined,  the  mixture  will 
produce  no  effect  on  blue  vegetables,  and  the  taste  is 
converted  into  a bitter. 

This  power  in  bodies  is  called  affinity,  not  to  denote  the 
cause  but  the  effect;  for  when  an  acid  spontaneously 
quits  a metal  to  unite  with  an  alkuli,  it  is  said  to  have  a 
greater  affinity  to  the  alkali  than  to  the  metal ; or  in  other 
words,  that  iL  will  unite  with  the  alkali,  in  preference  to 
the  metal.  On  account  of  this  seeming  choice  which 
certain  bodies  have  to  coalesce,  by  preference  with  others, 
affinity  has  been  termed  elective / and  is  also  distinguished 
into  different  kinds,  namely,  simple,  compound,  double, 
disposing,  quiescent,  divellent,  and  reciprocal. — Simple 
affinity  is  when  two  substances  unite  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  their  mutual  attraction : thus  acetic  acid 
combines  with  soda,  and  forms  a salt  culled  the  acetate 
of  soda.—  Compound  affinity  is  when  three  or  more  bo- 
dies, on  account  of  their  mutual  affinity,  unite  and  form 
one  homogeneous  body : thus,  if  to  a solution  of  sugar 
and  water  be  added  spirits  of  wine,  these  three  bodies 
will  form  an  homogeneous  liquid  by  compound  affinity.— 
Double  affinity  is  the  action  of  two  compound  substances, 
which  decompose  each  other,  so  as  to  produce  two  or 
more  new*  compounds.  If,  for  instance,  nitric  acid  lie 
added  to  the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  no  decomposition 
takes  place,  because  the  sulphuric  acid  has  a stronger 
affinity  than  nitric  acid  for  ammonia;  but,  if  nitrate  of 
potash  be  added,  two  new  bodies  are  formed,  i.  e.  the 
potash  attracts  the  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  nitric  acid 
solicits  the  ammonia.  This  has  been  explained  by  the 
following  diagram, 


wherein  the  affinity  of  potash  to  sulphuric  acid  is  sup- 
posed to  be  = 62,  that  of  nitric  acid  to  ammonia  = 38, 
that  between  nitric  acid  and  potash  = 50,  and  that  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  and  ammonia  = 46.  Now,  if  two 
lines  or  two  rules  be  drawn,  so  as  to  cross  each  other, 
then  it  will  appear  that  62  -f  38  = 100,  the  sum  of  the 
affinities  between  potash,  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid, 
and  ammonia  will  be  superior  to  46  -f-  50  = 96,  the 
sum  of  the  affinities  supposed  to  keep  the  sulphuric  acid 
and  ammonia;  the  potash  and  nitric  acid  together. — 
Disposing  affinity , otherwise  called  intermediate  affinity , 
or  tne  affinity  of  an  intermedium,  is  when  two  substances 
of  different  kinds,  that  show  no  affinity  to  each  other,  do, 
by  the  assistance  of  a third,  combine,  and  unite  into  an 
homogeneous  body ; thus,  if  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
be  poured  upon  iron,  no  action  will  ensue ; but,  if  a little 
water  be  aaded  to  dilute  the  sulphuric  acid,  an  action 
will  instantly  ensue,  and  the  iron  will  soon  bo  dissolved. 
— Quiescent  affinity  is  that  when  two  or  more  bodies 
being  presented  to  each  other,  their  mutual  attractions 
tend  to  preserve  the  original  arrangement  of  their  parts, 
os  iu  the  preceding  example,  the  quiescent  affinity  be- 
tween the  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  the  nitrate  of  potash, 
respectively,  were  equal  to  96.—  Divdlent  affinity  is  that 
which  tends  to  destroy  the  old  combination,  os  in  the 
former  case  the  affinities  between  the  potash,  sulphuric 
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acid,  nitric  acid,  and  ammonia,  being  = 100,  arc  the  | 
divellent  affinities. — Reciprocal  affinity  is  when  a body,  | 
compounded  of  two  others,  is  decomposed  by  a third, 
which  forms  with  one  of  the  two  principles  a new  com- 
pound, that  after  some  time  undergoes  decomposition  by 
the  means  of  the  separated  principle;  thus,  ammonia 
and  magnesia  will  separate  each  other  from  muriatic 
acid.  Tables  of  affinities  have  been  drawn  up  by  dif- 
ferent writers,  wherein  the  name  of  the  substance,  whose 
affinities  are  required,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  co- 
lumn, and  the  other  substances  underneath,  in  the  order 
of  their  affinity  to  the  first  substance,  as  in  the  following 
example ; 

Sulphuric  Acid . 


Barytes, 

Strontites, 

Potash, 

Soda, 

Lime, 


Magnesia, 
Ammonia, 
Alumina, 
Metallic  oxides. 
Water. 


where  the  sulphuric  acid  is  the  substance  in  question, 
to  which  barytes  stands  the  nearest  in  the  list,  to  show* 
that  it  has  the  strongest  affinity  for  sulphuric  acid,  and 
will  detach  it  from  any  of  the  succeeding  substances ; 
strontites  stands  the  next,  because  it  will  separate  pot- 
ash, Sec.  from  sulphuric  acid,  and  so  on  with  the 
rest. 

The  following  Tabic  contains  a general  view  of  Affinities: 


Adda. 

Muriatic  Acid. 

Nitric  Acid. 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

Fixed  alkalies, 
Volatile  alkalies, 
A bsorbent  earth, 
Metals. 

! Tin, 

j Antimony, 
Copper,  ! 
Silver, 
Mercury, 
Gold. 

Iron, 

Copper, 

Lead, 

Mercury, 

Silver. 

Phlogiston, 
Fixed  alkalies. 
Volatile  alkalies, 
Absorbent  earth 
I Iron, 

Copper, 

Silver. 

Alworbnit  Earth. 

Fixed  Alkalies. 

Volatile  Alioifies. 

Sulphuric  acid,  | 
Nitric  acid, 
Muriatic  acid. 

Sulphuric  acid, 
Nitric  acid. 
Muriatic  add,  j 
Acetic  acid. 
Sulphur. 

Sulphuric  acid. 
Nitric  acid. 
Muriatic  acid. 

tfetoU. 

Sulphur. 

Mcmiry. 

Lead. 

Muriatic  acid, 
Sulphuric  acid, 
Nitric  acid. 
Acetic  acid. 

Fixed  alkalies, 
Iron, 

Copper, 

Lean, 

Silver, 

Antimony, 

Mercury, 

Gold. 

Gold, 

Silver, 

Lead, 

Copper, 

Zinc, 

Antimony. 

Silver, 

Copper. 

Copper. 

SUrcr. 

Inxi. 

i Antimony. 

Water. 

Mercury, 

Calamine. 

Lead, 

Copper. 

Antimony, 

Silver, 

Copjo, 

, Iron, 
Silver, 

iEST 

Alcohol, 

Sait. 

ii 

Here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  affinity  between  acids 
and  fixed  alkalies  is  greater  than  that  between  acids  and 
volatile  alkalies,  and  so  on  with  the  other  substances. 

Repulsion.  The  opposite  principle  to  attraction  is  that  of 
repulsion,  by  which  the  particles  of  matter  are  supposed 
to  have  a constant  tendency  to  recede  from  each  other. 
This  operates  like  attraction  either  at  sensible  or  insen- 
sible distances.  Of  the  former  kind  are  those  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism ; as,  for  instance,  suppose  two  small 
pith  balls  be  suspended  from  an  insulated  body  with  a 
fine  thread,  so  as  to  touch  each  other,  and  that  body  be 
charged  with  electricity,  the  pith  balls  will  separate  im- 
mediately ; and,  in  regard  to  the  magnet,  there  is  a 
power  of  repulsion  between  two  magnets  which  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  power  they  both  possess,  of  at- 
tracting other  objects  to  themselves. 

On  affinity  depends  all  chemical  action,  which  consists  of 
decomposition  and  combination.  When  the  constituent 
parts  of  bodies  are  separated  from  each  other,  the  bodies 
are  said  to  be  decomposed,  and  the  act  of  separating  them 
is  called  decomposition.  On  the  other  hand,  when  bodies 
are  so  intimately  united  as  to  form  new  and  distinct 
products,  they  are  then  said  to  be  chemically  combined, 
and  the  act  by  which  this  union  takes  place  is  termed 
combination,  in  distinction  from  mechanical  mixture , which 
is  the  mere  mixture  of  the  bodies.  By  these  two  pro- 
cesses all  bodies  are  chemically  investigated  in  two 
forms,  namely,  by  analysis  and  synthesis.  Analysis  is 
the  separation  of  bodies  by  a series  of  decompositions 
and  combinations,  so  as  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of 
their  constituent  parts.  Synthesis  is  a similar  process, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  new  compounds.  These 
two  forms  of  investigation  frequently  accompany  each 
other,  and  may  be  successively  employed  on  the  same 
substances,  to  prove  the  accuracy'  of  the  investigation: 
thus  l.psom  salt  may  be  analyzed,  and  shown  to  consist 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  magnesia;  or  it  may  be  syntheti- 
cally compounded,  by  combining  magnesia  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  when  Epsom  salt,  in  the  form  of  crystals, 
will  be  the  result. 

Chemical  investigations  arc  mostly  carried  on  by  reducing 
bodies  to  a fluid  state,  which  may  be  effected  either  by 
solution  or  by  fusion. 

Solution.  When  a solid  disappears  in  a liquid,  or  when  a 
solid  or  a liquid  is  taken  up  by  an  aeriform  body,  the  act 
and  the  result  are  both  called  a solution : thus,  when 
common  salt  is  melted  in  water,  its  solution  is  said  to 
have  taken  place,  and  the  liquid  thus  obtained  is  called 
the  solution.  The  liquid  in  which  the  solid  disappears  is 
termed  the  solvent,  or  menstruum  / the  body  which  is 
found  capable  of  undergoing  this  change  is  called  soluble ,* 
in  distinction  from  the  insoluble  bodies,  or  such  as  are 
not  susceptible  of  any  such  change : thus,  common  salt 
is  a soluble  body  in  water,  and  chalk  is  insoluble  ; but 
when  muriatic  acid  is  the  menstruum,  then  chalk  is  also 
a soluble  body.  The  capacity  which  bodies  possess  of 
uniting  with  and  remaining  dissolved  in  any  liquid,  is 
called  their  solubility « which  is  most  frequently  exem- 
plified by  the  solution  of  saline  bodies  in  water.  The 
solubility,  however,  of  salts  is  found  to  vary  in  degree 
in  different  substances.  When  any  body  has  taken  up 
as  much  of  another  body  as  it  can  dissolve,  it  is  said  to 
be  saturated  with  it,  and  the  point  at  which  the  liquid 
ceases  to  act  upon  the  solid  is  termed  the  point  of 
saturation,  and  the  solution  is  termed  a saturated 
solution. 

Neutralization,  When  bodies,  by  reason  of  their  affinity, 
combine  in  a solution  in  such  manner  that  their  pe- 
culiar properties  disappear,  they  are  then  said  to  be 
neutralized : thus  when  muriatic  acid  ceases  to  act  on 
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lime,  both  the  acid  and  the  lime  are  said  to  be  ncv- 1] 
tralized. 

Precipitation.  When  bodies  are  dissolved,  mixed,  or  sus- ; 
pended  in  a fluid,  in  such  manner  os  to  be  separated 
from  that  fluid,  and  made  to  gravitate  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  they  are  said  to  be  precipitated ; the  matter 
which  is  thus  separated  is  called  the  precipitate,  and  the 
substance  which  thus  separates  another  is  called  the 
precipitant : thus,  if  into  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
be  dropped  a quantity  of  liquid  potash,  a portion  of  the 
metallic  oxide  immediately  separates  from  the  solution 
and  falls  to  the  bottom ; in  this  case  the  potash  is  the 
precipitant,  and  the  oxide  is  the  precipitate.  The  act 
of  adding  any  particular  substance  in  such  manner  as  to 
produce  any  particular  effect  is  called  treating ; thus  the 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  treated  with  liquid  potash. 

Tests.  Those  substances  which  have  the  property  of  preci- 
pitating others  are  mostly  used  in  detecting  the  ingre- 
dients which  enter  into  any  composition,  and  on  that  ac- 
count are  called  tests,  or  re-agents : thus,  suppose  a single 
drop  of  a weak  solution  ot  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
aftewards  a few  drops  of  a solution  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per be  added  to  a solution  that  contains  arsenic,  the 
presence  of  arsenic  will  be  manifested  by  a yellowish- 
green  precipitate,  in  this  case  the  carbonate  of  potash 
and  sulphate  of  copper  are  called  the  tests. 

Volatilization  and  Evaporation.  Substances  which  are  in  j 
a fluid  state  sometimes  fly  off  in  the  form  of  a gas,  which 
is  called  volatilization,  and  sometimes  in  that  of  vapour,  1 
which  is  called  evaporation.  The  volatilizing  or  evajn-  J 
rating  of  part  of  the  water  of  fluids,  in  order  to  increase  > 
their  strength,  is  termed  concentration.  This  operation  ; 
is  performed  on  some  acids,  particularly  the  sulphuric 
ana  phosphoric ; and  also  in  solutions  of  alkalies  and 
neutral  salts. 

Crystallization.  If  evaporation  be  carried  on  in  some  so-  j 
iutions  so  slowly  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
parts  of  else  substance  to  unite  regularly  os  they  cool, 
the  solution  will  be  converted  into  crystals  as  perfect  as 
those  exhibited  by  nature.  This  process  is  Known  by 
the  name  of  crystallization , which  is  one  of  the  proper- 
ties that  characterizes  the  salts. 

Water  of  crystallization.  In  the  act  of  separating  from 
die  water,  most  of  the  salts  carry  away  with  them  a por- 
tion of  the  fluid,  which  is  essential  to  give  them  their 
crystalline  form.  This  is  termed  their  mater  of  crystal- 
lization, and  diat  which  remains  after  the  crystallization 
the  mother  water.  The  quantity  of  water  of  crystalli- 
zation varies  m different  salts;  being  in  some  so  abun- 
dant as  to  liquify  them  on  the  application  of  heat,  which 
is  called  the  vaster*  fusion. 

Florescence  and  deliquescence.  Some  crystals  lose  their 
watery  ingredient  by  mere  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
when  they  are  said  to  effloresce ; others,  on  die  con- 
trary, attract  more  water,  and  on  exposure  to  the  at-* 
mosphere  become  liquid,  which  is  called  dcliquaiing , or 
deliquescing,  and  the  property  is  called  deliquescence . 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  action  of  atmospheric 
air  on  some  of  the  most  common  salts. 

Pure  potash  deliquesces. 

— soda,  ditto. 

Carbonate  of  potash,  ditto. 

Bi- carbonate  of  potash  remains  unchanged. 

Carbonate  of  soda  effloresces. 

— ammonia,  ditto. 

— 1 lime,  unchanged. 

— magnesia,  ditto. 

Sulphate  of  potash,  ditto.  . - j 

—  soda  effloresces. 


Sulphate  of  lime,  unchanged. 

magnesia,  ditto. 

Nitrate  of  potash,  ditto. 

— — lime  deliquesces. 

■ ■ ■ magnesia,  ditto. 

Muriate  of  potash,  unchanged. 

— ■ lime  deliquesces. 

— magnesia,  ditto. 

Forms  of  crystals.  Every  solid  that  is  susceptible  of  crys- 
tallization has  a tendency  to  assume  a peculiar  shape; 
thus  common  6alt  forms  regular  cubes ; nitre  has  the 
shape  of  a six-sided  prism ; and  alum  that  of  the  octa- 
hedron. Crvstals  have  been  divided,  according  to  their 
form,  into  primitive  and  secondary.  The  primitive  form, 
otherwise  called  the  nucleus  of  the  crystal,  has  been 
found  to  be  of  six  kinds,  namely : The  parallelopiped, 
which  includes  the  cube,  the  rhomboid,  and  all  solids 
terminated  by  six  faces,  parallel  two  and  two.  2.  The 
regular  tetrahedron.  3.  The  octohedron  with  triangular 
faces.  4.  The  six-sided  prism.  5.  The  dodecahedron 
terminated  by  rhombs.  6.  The  dodecahedron  with  iso- 
sceles triangular  faces,  [vide  Crystallurgu] 

Fusion.  Many  substances  which  are  not  soluble  in  water, 
or  any  other  liquid,  are  notwithstanding  reducible  to  a 
fluid  state  by  an  artificial  application  of  heat,  us  in  the 
case  of  metals,  glass,  and  similar  bodies.  This  process 
is  caJledykvion,  and  when  the  substance  is  thus  con- 
verted into  glass,  it  is  called  vitrification.  Those  sub- 
stances which  admit  of  being  fused  are  called  fusible s 
but  those  which  resist  the  action  of  fire,  either  01107 
gether,  or  to  a great  degree,  are  called  infusible,  or  re- 
fractory. Sometimes  a substance,  called  a Jhtx,  is  mixed 
with  metallic  ores,  or  other  bodies,  to  promote  fusion, 
ns  an  alkali  is  mixed  with  silica  to  form  glass.  Ores  are 
fused  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  metals  from 
them,  the  process  of  which  is  termed  smelting ; if  they  are 
heated  in  cruciblos  to  volatilize  the  sulphur,  arsenic’,  &c. 
this  is  called  roasting.  When  metals  are  separated  from 
other  metals,  in  order  to  obtain  them  in  a state  of 
greater  purity,  it  is  termed  refining ; if  this  be  performed 
by  means  01  another  metal,  the  process  is  called  cupel  - 
lotion  i thus  gold  and  silver  are  refined  by  fusing  them 
with  lead  in  pots  called  cupels.  Sometimes  the  more 
fusible  matter  m a mass  is  caused  to  flow  while  the  other 
remains  infusible;  this  process  is  called  eliquation.  Me- 
tals are  frequently  refined,  or  otherwise  changed,  with- 
out fusion,  by  means  of  a composition  called  a cement, 
with  which  they  are  covered : thus  iron,  by  being  kept 
a long  time  in  a certain  degree  of  heat,  surrounded 
by  charcoal  powder,  is  converted  into  steel.  This  pro- 
cess is  called  cementation. 

Heat  is  applied  not  only  to  metals,  but  to  other  substances, 
and  in  different  modes,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal. 

Digestion.  Digestion  is  the  operation  of  exposing  bodies 
to  the  action  of  a slow  beat,  that  they  may  be  the  more 
gradually  changed. 

Calcination.  Calcination  is  the  reducing  of  any  body  to 
the  state  of  a powder. 

Distillation.  Distillation  is  the  process  by  which  the  volatile 
are  separated  from  the  fixed  principles  of  any  substance. 
When  substances  are  re-distiiled,  in  order  to  render  them 
more  pure,  or  concentrated,  this  process  is  called  recti- 
fication ; thus  spirit  of  wine,  tether,  &c.  are  rectified  by 
their  separation  from  the  less  volatile,  and  foreign  matter 
which  debased  their  properties.  That  which  is  procured 
by  distillation  is  frequently  termed  essence,  as  the  essential 
oils  distilled  from  odoriferous  vegetable  substances. 
That  which  remains  in  the  pot,  or  retort,  after  the  vola- 
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tile  purl  liaa  been  drawn  off.  Is  called  the  residuum,  and  I 
sometimes  the  caput  martuum. 

Sublimation.  Sublimation  Is  the  process  by  which  certain 
volatile  substances  arc  raised  by  heat,  and  then  con- 
densed by  cold.  If  the  subliming  matter  concretes  into 
a solid  mass,  it  is  called  a sublimate;  if  into  a powder)'  ! 
form,  it  ts  called flowers,  as  the  fimvers  of  arsenic,  the 
flowers  of  antimony,  Ac.  Sublimation  is,  in  regard  to  i 
solid  bodies,  what  distillation  is  to  fluids.  The  principal 
subjects  of  this  operation  are  volatile  alkaline  salts,  neu-  li 
tral  salts,  ns  sal  ammoniac,  Ac. 

There  are  other  minor  processes  connected  with  the  ana-  ! 
lysis  of  bodies,  as  liiiviatian , reduction,  edulcorntion, 
d'tlcif cation,  elutriation . detonation,  fu/nti nation,  Ac.  the 
explanation  of  which  will  be  fouuil  in  their  respective 
places. 

Compounds.  The  substances  which  are  formed  by  means  ; 
of  chemical  union  are  called  compounds. 

Hate.  That  which  forms  the  basis,  ns  it  were,  or  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  combination,  is  called  the  bate,  liases 
arc  distinguished  into — Acidijiablf  bate,  or  that  which 
may  be  formed  into  an  acid  by  uniting  with  some  other 
substance,  as  phosphorus  is  the  acidifinhlc  base  in 
phosphoric  acid.  — Acidifying  bate  is  that  which  forms 
the  acid,  in  the  combination  of  which  kind  there  is  only  I 
one  substance  hitherto  known,  namely  oxygen. — Metallic  \ 
bases  are  the  principal  parts  which  enter  into  the  com-  j 
position  of  metals,  and  which,  as  fur  as  they  are  known, 
and  have  been  named,  arc  distinguished  by  the  termi- 
nation urn;  thus  potassium,  the  base  of  potassa,  or 
potash ; sodium,  the  base  of  soda ; calcium,  the  base  of 
nix,  or  lime,  &c.— Sal  if  aide  bate  is  that  body  with 
which  an  acid  is  combined  to  form  a salt : thus,  when 
we  spook  of  the  sulphate  of  potash,  soda,  Ac.  the  potass, 
soda,  Ac.  arc  the  bases. 

Nomenclature  of  compounds . Compounds  which  have  acid 
properties  are  denominated  acids , and  arc  distinguished 
according  to  the  proportion  of  oxygen  which  they  con- 
tain by  the  terminations  ic  and  ous,  as  nitric  acid  and  | 
nitrous  acid ; sulphuric  acid  and  sulphurous  acid,  Ac. ; ] 
the  former  of  which  denotes  the  larger  dose,  or  portion  I 
of  oxygen,  and  die  latter  the  smaller : when  the  syllable 
hypo  is  added  to  either  of  these  it  denotes  n degree 
below  it  in  point  of  oxidizement ; thus,  hyp osu/phuric  \ 
acid  is  intermediate  between  the  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  j 
acid.  When  the  compounds  possess  no  sensible  pro-  I 
pertics  of  an  acid,  they  are  distinguished  by  the  termi- 
nation ide,  if  they  ore  supporters  of  combustion,  or  et,  if  • 
they  are  combustibles,  as  the  o\ide,  chlorirfr,  or  iodide 
of  arsenic,  sulphurrt  of  potassium,  phosphurri  of  carbon,  I 
Ac.  The  different  combinations  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  I 
and  iodine,  are  distinguished  by  die  prefix  pro,  to  denote  ! 
the  first  or  smallest  proportion,  deu  the  second,  per  the  1 
largest  quantity  of  oxygen,  Ac.  with  which  the  com-  i 
pound  can  be  combined,  as  the  protoxide,  t/rriioxidc,  j 
and  peroxide.  Acids  for  the  most  part  combine  with  I 
alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  and  form  com- 
pounds called  salts ; these  are  distinguished  by  the  ter-  i 
miuation  of  ate  when  the  acid  contains  the  larger  portion  ' 
of  oxygen,  and  tlmt  of  tie  when  the  acid  contains  the 
smaller:  thus  the  combination  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
potassa  is  a sulphate  of  potash,  and  that  of  sulphurous 
acid  and  potassa  is  a sulphite  of  potash,  Ac.  Salts  are 
denominated  neutral  when  the  separate  qualities  of  the 
component  principles  are  not  apparent;  but  when  the 
acid  predominates  the  prefix  taper  is  added ; but  when 
the  base  predominates,  the  prefix  tub  : thus  the  suI/Jiate 
of  potash  denotes  the  salt  in  its  perfect  state  of  neutrali- 
zation, without  any  excess  of  the  sulphuric  acid  or  the 
potash  ; super  sulphate  of  potash  is  the  same  salt  with  on 


excess  of  acid ; suhndphate  of  potash  is  the  same  salt 
with  on  excess  of  base.  Some  acids  ore  capable  of 
combining  with  two  bases  at  once,  os  tartaric  acid,  which 
combines  at  once  with  potash  and  soda,  whence  the  salt 
is  denominated  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda ; and  this 
description  of  salts  is  called  triple  salts.  All  the  com- 
binations which  metals  form  with  one  another  are  called 
alloys,  except  those  formed  by  mercury  with  any  other 
metals,  which  are  named  amalgams. 

The  substances  which  ore  the  subjects  and  objects  of  che- 
mical action. 

Substances  have  been  divided  by  modern  chemists  gene- 
rally into  simple  and  compound. 

Simple  Substances. 

Simple  substances  were  formerly  called  elements,  because 
they  were  supposed  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  all 
natural  bodies,  and  were  reduced  by  the  ancients  to  the 
number  of  four,  namely,  air,  earth,  fire,  and  water.  A 
simple  substance  is  now  defined  to  be  one  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  decompounded  ; a definition  which, 
though  liable  to  objections,  is  sufficiently  correct  for 
the  purpose  of  a general  treatise  like  the  present.  It 
will  therefore  be  moat  convenient  to  treat  first  of  the 
properties  of  simple  substances,  and  afterwards  of  the 
compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  the  simples.  Simple 
substances  are  subdivided  into  imponderable  and  pon- 
derable.— Imponderable  bodies  are  such  as  are  or  too 
subtle  a nature  to  be  confined  in  any  vessels  that  can  be 
made.  They  are  called  imponderable  because  they  do 
not  sensibly  affect  the  most  delicate  balance. — Pon- 
derable bodies  arc  those  which  admit  of  being  confined 
in  vessels,  and  exhibited  in  a separate  state  so  as  to  de- 
termine their  weight  and  other  properties. 

Imponderable  bodies.  The  bodies,  at  present  reckoned 
imponderable,  are  four  ; namely,  light,  heat,  electricity, 
ana  magnetism,  all  of  which,  except  the  last,  arc  che- 
mical agents,  by  which  the  most  important  phenomena 
in  the  chemical  science  arc  produced. 

Light.  Light  was  considered  by  Aristotle,  and  most 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  to  be  a property  of  matter, 
but  the  modems  suppose  it  to  be  a distinct  fluid  sub- 
stance which  passes  on  from  luminous  bodies,  and,  enter- 
ing the  eye,  render  objects  visible : in  either  case  the 
properties  of  light,  as  a chemical  agent,  art*  the  same. 
The  influence  of  light  on  different  material  bodies  is 
evinced  in  a variety  of  ways.  Plant*  lose  their  colour 
and  become  white  if  they  are  deprived  of  light,  and  the 
pro^resi  of  vegetation,  though  not  expressly  stopped, 
is,  in  most  cases,  very  sensibly  impeded.  The  same 
plant*  when  exposed  again  to  the  light  recover  their 
verdure  and  freshness.  Hence  it  is  that  plants,  when 
situated  in  rooms,  or  shady  places,  always  turn  their 
leaves  to  the  li(»ht ; and  that  many  discou*  flower* 
follow  the  sun  in  his  course,  and  keep  themselves  directed 
towards  him  from  his  rising  to  his  setting.  Animals  in 
general  droop  and  become  unhealthy  when  they  are  de- 
prived of  lignt,  and  sometimes  will  even  die.  The  com- 
plexions of  men,  in  a state  of  close  confinement,  be- 
come sallow,  and  their  bodies  subject  to  eruptions,  and 
different  sorts  of  diseases : nor  is  the  influence  of  light 
less  visible  on  inanimate  objects.  Certain  metallic 
bodies  become  combustible  when  exposed  to  light.  The 
red  oxide  of  mercury,  and  of  lead  become  much  lighter 
when  exposed  to  the  sun ; and  the  white  salts  of  wlver, 
in  the  same  situation,  soon  become  black,  and  the 
oxide  is  reduced.  Nitric  acid*  are  decomposed  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  light,  and  other  bodies  ex- 
perience similar  changes.  Almost  all  bodies  have  the 
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property  of  absorbing  light,  and  some . few  also  of  I 
evolving  it  again  unchanged ; of  this  description  are 
the  bodies  called  phosphoric,  also  putrid  animal  sub* 
stances,  the  glow-worm,  and  the  like.  The  chemical 
effects  of  light,  however,  vary  with  the  different  rays  of 
which  light  is  composed;  some  of  the  rays  excite  heat 
and  promote  oxidation,  as  the  red  rays  most,  the  green 
next,  and  so  on,  in  a diminishing  progression,  to  the 
violet.  A second  sort  arc  termed  illuminating  ray*,  1 
which  follow  a different  order  from  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding; the  red  possessing  the  least  degree;  yellow  ; 
and  green  the  highest  degree  of  this  property.  The  i 
third  sort  arc  the  deoxidizing  rays,  w’hich  are  in  general 
the  most  refrangible  of  the  rays,  although  this  is  not  in- 
variably the  case  in  regard  to  all  substances  that  admit  j| 
of  deoxidation. 

U eat.  The  term  heat  is  now  restricted  by  chemists  to  the  : 
sensation  of  heat,  and  that  of  caloric  has  been  substi- 
tuted to  express  the  cause  of  heat,  which  was  formerly 
looked  upon  to  be  a property  or  affection  of  mutter,  but  > 
is  now  considered  as  a subtle  fluid  that  is  capable  of  in- ; 
summing  itself  into  the  densest  bodies.  Heat,  con- | 
sidcred  as  a distinct  substance,  is  supposed  to  exist  in 
two  states  ; namely,  in  a state  of  combination,  when  it  is 
not  sensible  to  our  organs ; and,  in  a state  of  freedom,  ; 
when  it  affects  animals  with  the  sensation  of  heat:  in  the  ' 
first  case,  it  is  called  latent  heat ; and,  in  the  second, . 
sensible  ax  free  heat,  uncombined  caloric , Ac. 

The  motion  of  caloric,  when  it  is  not  interrupted,  is  found 
to  be  equal  in  velocity  to  that  of  light.  This  motion  is 
of  two  kinds,  one  in  which  it  is  transmitted  from  the  i 
surface  of  bodies,  called  its  radiation  ; and  the  second, 
that  by  which  it  makes  its  way  through  bodies  called 
conduction , and  the  power,  which  bodies  possess  of  ad- 
mitting the  passage  of  heat,  is  called  their  conducting 
power.  The  bodies  themselves  are  called  conductors ; 
if  they  allow  th?  heat  to  pass  freely  they  arc  deno- 
nominatod  good  conductors ; and  those  through  which  the 
heat  passes  with  difficulty  bad  conductors . Such  as  are 
supposed  not  capable  of  admitting  the  passage  of  heat  at 
all  are  called  non-conductors. 

Doth  the  radiating  and  conducting  power  have  been  found 
to  vary  in  different  bodies.  The  following  table  exhibits  . 
the  differences  of  the  radiating  power  i namely, 


Lamp  black . . 
Writing  paper 

Itosin  

Scaling  wax . . 
Crown  glass.. 
China  ink .... 

Ice  

Minium  .... 


100  Isinglass  80 

08  Plumbago 76 

96  Tarnished  lead 45 

95  Mercury 20 -f 

90  Clean  lead  19 

88  Iron  polished  15 

85  Tin  plate 12 


80  Gola,  silver,  copper. . 12 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  metals  radiate  much 
less  than  other  substances  ; and,  as  the  property  of 
reflecting  heat  has  beep  found  to  be  by  an  inverse  ratio 
to  that  of  the  radiating  power,  the  surfaces  of  metals 
are  more  powerful  reflectors  than  those  of  the  other 
substances  which  are  mentioned  above. 

Conducting  power  of  solids.  The  conducting  power  of 
bodies  is  still  more  strikingly  evinced  than  their  radiat- 
ing power,  and  arises  from  their  affinity  for  caloric,  and 
the  property  they  have  of  combining  indefinitely  with 
additional  doses  of  it.  AH  solids  are  conductors  of 
caloric,  but  they  possess  this  property  in  very  different 
degrees.  All  metallic  substances  are  good  conductors, 
but  not  all  equally  so.  The  following  metals  are  set 
down  in  the  order  of  their  conducting  power : 


Silver, 

Gold, 


Copper, 

Platina, 

Tin, 

Iron, 

Steel, 

Lead. 


Stones  are  reckoned  the  next  best  conductors,  but  brick 
is  a worse  conductor  than  other  sorts  of  stone.  Glass 
differs  but  little  from  stones  in  its  conducting  power ; 
but  dried  woods,  which  come  next  in  succession,  vary 
much  with  regard  to  each  other,  as  may  be  observed 
from  the  following  table,  in  which  the  conducting  power 
of  water  is  supposed  = 1. 


Water 

..  l-oo 

Pear-tree 

...  3-32 

Ebony 

..  2*17 

Birch 

...  3 41 

Crab  Apple.  . . . 

..  2*74 

Oak 

...  3*61 

Ash 

..  3*0  8 

Pitch  Pine,.,.. 

...  3*75 

..  3*21 

. . . 3*84 

. . 3*23 

. . . 3*86 

Plum-tree 

..  3*25 

Fir 

...  3 89 

Female  Oak  . . . 

..  3-26 

Lime-tree  .... 

...  3*90 

Charcoal  is  a bad  conductor,  and  all  porous  substances, 
as  cork,  and  the  like ; but  the  worst  conductors  of  all 
are  feathers,  silk,  wool,  and  hair,  which  render  them 
peculiarly  fit  for  clothing,  because  they  do  not  allow 
the  heat  of  the  body  to  be  carried  off  by  the  cold  ex- 
ternal air.  It  has  been  found  that  the  conducting  power 
of  these  bodies  is  inversely  as  the  fineness  of  their 
texture.  The  conducting  power,  however,  of  all  solid 
bodies  is  so  far  limited  as  they  are  more  or  less  exposed 
to  a change  in  their  state  from  the  action  of  caloric. 
Bodies  which,  in  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, have  the  power  of  conducting  caloric , lose  that 
power  when  heated  to  the  temperature  at  which  they 
change  their  state ; thus,  at  the  temperature  of  60°, 
sulphur  is  a conductor;  but,  when  heated  to  218°,  or 
the  point  at  which  it  melts,  or  is  volatilized,  it  is  no 
longer  a conductor. 

Conducting  poiccr  of  fiuids.  Liquids  and  gaseous  bodies 
are  conductors  a*  well  as  solids,  but  in  a less  degree. 
The  relative  conducting  powers  of  mercury,  water,  and 
linseed  are  as  follow ; 

Kyuol  Jiogiti.  Equal  Bulks. 

Water 1 • Water  I* 

Mercury 2*  Mercury 4*8 

Linseed  oil  1*1 1 1 Linseed  oil  ..... . 1 085 

As  the  cooling  of  hot  bodies  in  gases  is  produced  by  a 
variety  of  causes,  besides  that  oi  the  conducting  power 
of  their  fiuids,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of 
their  relative  intensities  as  conductors. 

Carrying  power  of  liquids.  Besides  the  conducting  power, 
liquid*  have  also  a pow  er  which  has  been  called  their 
carrying  power,  by  which  the  caloric  is  communicated, 
not  from  par  ticle  to  particle,  as  in  tlie  case  of  conduc- 
tion, but  by  the  particles  coming  all  individually  in 
contact  with  the  heating  body.  This,  however,  can  only 
take  place  when  the  caloric  is  applied  to  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  fluid  when  it  makes  its  way  upwards  in- 
dependant  of  the  conducting  power;  for,  when  the 
caloric  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  it  can 
make  its  way  downwards  only,  as  in  solids,  by  the  con- 
ducting power  of  the  fluid. 

Distribution  of  caloric.  As  a consequence  of  the  fore-men- 
tioned properties  in  caloric,  it  has  also  been  found  to 
possess  the  tendency  of  distributing  itself  in  such  a 
manner,  among  all  contiguous  bodies,  as  that  they 
should  all  acquire,  in  a certain  time,  the  same  tempera- 
ture ; thus,  it  one  body  be  raised  to  the  temperature  of 
200°,  another  to  that  of  100°,  and  a third  to  60' ; and 
if  these  three  bodies  be  placed  in  the  temperature  of 
80°,  they  all  indicate  in  a short  time  the  same  tempera- 
ture. Tne  bodies  which  were  at  the  temperature  of  200° 
and  100°  are  reduced  to  SOP,  and  that  of 603  rises  to  80°. . 
Thij  is  otherwise  called  Use  equilibrium  of  calotte . . 
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The  effects  of  caloric.  The  effect*  which  caloric  produce*  th 

upon  other  bodies,  either  bv  entering  into  them,  or  by  on 

separating  them,  are  reducible  to  three  kind*  of  changes  ; wi 

namely,  changes  in  bulk,  changes  in  state,  and  change*  sh 
in  combination.  # 

Expansion  of  caloric.  One  of  the  most  general  properties 

of  caloric  is,  that  by  addition  or  abstraction  in  any  de-  llatc  o, 
gree  it  produces  a corresponding  change  in  the  bulk  of 
bodies ; the  addition  of  heat  increasing  their  bulk,  and  Te 

the  abstraction  diminishing  it.  Tliia  property,  however, 
which  has  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  expansion 
to  denote  the  positive  effect  of  caloric,  i*  not  the  same 
in  all  bodies.  The  expansion  of  gaseous  bodies  i»  the 
greatest  of  all,  that  of  liquids  is  the  next  in  degree,  but  < 

that  of  solids  is  the  smallest  of  all. 

Expansion  of  gaseous  bodies.  By  experiments  it  has  been 
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posing  them  to  be  piact 
on  this  principle,  theref 
gives  nearly  the  bulk  o 
temperature*,  from  32°  t 
that  of  other  bodies : 

Temp.  Bulls. 

3‘J5 1,000,000 

33 1 ,002,083 

3* ] ,004, 1 66 

35  1,006,2*9 

36  1,008,333 

37  1,010,416 

38  1,012,499 

39  1,014,383 

40  1,016,666 

41  1,018,749 

42  1 ,020,833 

43  i ,02*2,916 

44  1,02*, 7 SO 

45  . 1,027,083 

46  1,029,166 

47  1,031,2*9 

IS 1,033,333 

49  1,035,416 

50  1,037,499 

51  1,039,583 

52  1,041,666 

53  1,043,749 

54  1,0*5,833 

55  1,0*7,916 

56  1,0*9,999 

57  1,052,083 

58  1,054,166 

59  1,056,249 

60  1,058,333 

61  1,060,416 


Temp.  Bulk. 

73° 1,065,416 

74  1,087,199 

75  1,069,383 

76  1,091,666 

77  1,093,749 

78  1,095,832 

79  1,097,916 

80  1,099,999 

81  1,102,063 

82  1,104,166 

83  1,106,249 

84  1,108,333 

8.5 1,110,416 

86  1,112,499 

87  1,114,583 

88  1,116,666 

89  ......  1,118,749 

90  1,120,833 

91  1,122,916 

92  1,124,999 

93  1,127,083 

94  1,129,166 

95  1,131,2*9 

96  1,133,333 

97  1,13.1,416 

98  1,137,493 

99  1. 139,583 

100  1,1*1,666 

110  1,162,499 

120  1,183,333 

62  1^062,499  130  1,20*. 166 

63  1,064,583  1*0  1,224,999 

64  1,066,666  150  1,245,833 

6.5  1,068,749  160  1,266,6/56 

66  1,070,833  170  1,287,499 

67  1,072,916  180  1,308,333 

68  1,074,999  190  1,329,16/5 

69  1,077,083  200  1,349,999 

70  1,079,166  210  1,370,833 

71  1,081,249  212  1,374,999 

72  1,083,333 

xjyatision  of  liauids.  The  expansion  of  liquids  is  not 
equable  like  tnat  of  gaseous  bodies.  Liquids  that  are 
most  readily  brought  to  the  state  of  vapour,  are  found 
to  expand  the  most.  With  the  same  given  temperature. 


Expansion  of  Solids.  The  expansion  of  solid  bodies  is  so 
small,  as  to  render  a nice  apparatus  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  it.  The  following  tabic  exhibits 
the  results  of  different  experiments  upon  this  part  of 
chemistry*. 


Platina 

Antimony  

Stttl 

Iron 

Iron 

Cost  Iron 

Bismuth  

Copper 

Cast  Brass  .... 
Brass  Wire  .... 

Tin 

Load  ....... 

Zinc 

Hammered  Zinc 
Zinc  ..81 
Tin ....  1 / * * * * 
Lead  . . 2 \ 

Tin ....  1 J * * * * 
Brass  ..21 
Tine  . . 1 / * * ** 

Pewter 

Copper  3\ 
Tin.. 


The  expansion  of  glass  has  been  more  closely  examined 
than  that  of  other  bodies,  of  which  examination  the  fol- 
lowing tabic  exhibits  the  results. 

Temp.  Temp. 

S25 100,000  150“ 100,044 

50  100,006  167  100,056 

70  100,140  190  100,069 

100  100,003  212  100,063 

120  100,033 
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Temp. 

Temp.  SIS*. 

White  Heat. 

I 120,000 

120,10* 



120,000 

120,130 

— 

120,000 

120,1*7 

123, +28 

120.000 

120,1.51 

123,128 

120,000 

— 

121,  .500 

120,000 

— 

122,571 

120, OCX) 

120,167 

— 

120,  000 

120,20* 

— 

120,000 

120,000 

— 

120,000 

120,232 

— 

120,000 

120,298 

— 

120,000 

120,31* 

— 

120,000 

120,355 

— 

120,000 

120,373 

— 

120,000 

120,123 

— 

120,000 

120,2+7 

— 

120,000 

120,2+7 

— 

120,000 

120,274 

— 

120,000 

120,218 

— 
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The  expansion  of  a gaseous  body  by  the  accumulation  of 
caloric  is  shown  by  confining  a quantity  of  air  in  a bottle, 
but  not  sufficient  to  fill  it  completely ; after  which,  if  the 
bladder  be  exposed  to  heat,  the  confined  air  expands, 
and  the  btaduer  becomes  fully  distended ; but  when 
it  is  cooled  again,  the  air  resumes  its  former  bulk,  and 
the  bladder  its  original  flaccid  state.  The  expansion  of 
liquids  is  exemplified  by  spirit  of  wine  in  a glass  vessel 
having  a slender  neck.  On  the  application  of  heat  the 
liquid  in  the  body  of  the  vessel  is  expanded,  and  rises 
in  the  neck;  and  when  the  heat  is  abstracted,  the  liquid 
becomes  contracted,  and  returns  to  its  original  bulk. 
The  fixing  of  iron  hoops  on  carriage  wheels  affords  a fa- 
miliar but  striking  example  of  the  expansion  of  the 
solids.  The  hoop  being  made  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  wheel  for  which  it  is  intended,  is  heated  until  it  be- 
comes of  the  suitable  size,  when  it  is  fixed  on  ; and  af- 
terwards, being  cooled  by  the  application  of  water,  it 
contracts,  and  is  thereby  fast  bound  to  the  wood. 

Thermometer.  On  the  expansive  property  of  bodies  by 
the  application  of  caloric  depends  the  construction  of 
the  thermometer,  which  is  employed  for  the  measure- 
ment of  the  relative  temperature  of  bodies.  Jt  consists 
of  a hollow  tube  of  gloss,  blown  at  one  end  in  the  shape 
of  a hollow  globe  or  bulb.  This  bulb,  and  part  of  the 
tube,  are  then  filled  with  any  liquid  which  has  been  first 
boiled  to  exnel  the  air ; after  which,  the  open  end  of  the 
tube  being  Hermetically  sealed,  the  rising  of  the  li- 
quid indicates  an  increase  of  heat,  and  its  fall  a diminu- 
tion ; the  several  proportions  of  which  are  marked  by 
means  of  the  degrees  into  which  the  tube  is  divided. 
The  construction  of  the  scale  lbr  this  instrument  was 
the  result  of  long  experience  and  observation ; by  which 
it  was  found,  that  as  snow  at  all  times  melts  at  the  same 
temperature,  and  water  also  boils  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, then  by  marking  the  two  points  at  which  the  li- 
quid stands  in  these  two  opposite  cases,  as  for  example, 
0 for  the  freezing,  and  100  for  the  boiling  point ; ana  by 
dividing  the  intermediate  spaces  into  equal  parts,  a scale 
was  procured  which  could  be  applied  to  all  such  ther- 
mometers, and  also  be  extended  to  any  distance  above 
the  boiling-point,  and  below  the  freezing  point.  The 
liquid  most  frequently  used  for  the  thermometer  is  mer- 
cury, because  it  is  the  most  equable  in  its  expansion. 

Pyrometer.  To  measure  the  higher  degrees  of  heat,  to 
which  the  thermometer  cannot  be  applied,  another  in- 
strument has  been  invented,  called  the  pyrometer,  which 
consists  of  two  pieces  of  brass  fixed  on  a plate,  so  as  to 
be  6-10tha  of  an  inch  asunder  at  one  end,  and  S-lOths 
at  the  other,  which  serves  os  a guage  to  measure  certain  ; 
pieces  of  baked  clay  before  and  after  they  have  been  j 
heated;  by  which  the  difference  in  their  dimensions  is  tobe  j 
observed,  and  consequently  the  relative  intensity  of  heat  j 
to  which  they  were  exposed  may  be  ascertained.  The 
pieces  of  clay  must  have  been  prepared  in  a red  heat, 
and  must  be  of  given  dimensions.  A scale  is  marked  on 
the  pieces  of  brass,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  130°  of  j 
Fahrenheit. 

Exceptions  to  expansion  by  heat.  Some  apparent  exceptions  ] 
have  been  observed  to  this  law  of  expansion  by  means 
of  caloric,  as  in  the  case  of  water,  which,  when  cooled 
down  within  about  7°  of  the  freezing  point,  instead  of 
contracting  in  consequence  of  the  deprivation  of  heat, 
actually  expands;  alumine  also  contracts  on  being 
heated;  and  cast-iron,  bismuth,  drc.  when  fully  fused, 
are  more  dense  than  when  solid  ; for,  as  soon  as  they  come 
into  the  latter  state  they  decrease  in  density,  and  expand 
in  the  act  of  cooling ; whence  the  sharpness  of  figures  upon 
iron  which  has  been  cast  in  moulds,  compared  with  that 
of  others.  But  the  expansion  of  these  bodies  is  not  consi- 


dered as  an  exception  to  the  general  law,  that  bodies  in- 
crease in  bulk  by  the  addition  of  heat,  and  decrease  by 
its  abstraction ; for  the  expansion  is  here  supposed  to 
arise  not  from  the  diminution  of  the  heat,  but  from  the 
change  of  state  which  these  bodies  undergo  in  passing 
from  liquids  to  solids. 

Change  of  state  in  bodies  by  caloric.  The  three  changes 
produced  in  the  state  of  bodies  by  means  of  caloric  are, 
the  conversion  of  solids  into  fluids,  that  of  fluids  into 
solids,  and,  lastly,  that  of  fluids  into  aeriform  bodies. 

Fusion,  or  Jiuiditu.  When  solid  bodies  are  submitted  to 
the  action  of  caloric  to  such  a degree  as  to  destroy  their 
power  of  aggregation,  they  are  reduced  to  a state  of 
fluidity.  The  point  of  temperature  nt  which  a solid  li- 
quifies is  called  the  melting  point , which  varies  in  dif- 
ferent bodies,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table ; 


Rodin. 

j\Jf  flui£ 
print. 

....  612° 

siting 

point. 

. 32° 

Bismuth 

....  476 

Milk 

. 30 

. . . . 442 

. 28 

Sulphur 

....  218 

Blood  

. 2.5 

Wax  

....  142 

Oil  of  bergamot  . , 

. 23 

Bleached  ditto  . . 

155 

Wines  

. 20 

Spermacetti  . . . . 

....  112 

Oil  of  turpentine  . . 

. 14 

Pnosphorus  .... 

l«i 

Mercury  

. 39 

Tallow  

....  Vi 

Liquid  ammonia  . . 

. 46 

50 

. 46 

Olive  oil  

....  36 

Fluidity  is  now  generally  supposed  to  bo  occasioned  by 
the  combination  of  a certain  quantity  of  caloric  with  the 
solid  bodies,  which  has  been  denominated,  by  some, 
latent  heat , because  its  presence  is  not  indicated  by  the 
thermometer ; and  by  others,  the  caloric  of  fluidity. 

Congelation , or  freezing.  When  liquid  bodies  pass  into 
the  solid  state  by  the  abstraction  of  their  caloric,  this 
phenomenon  is  termed  congelation,  or  freezing  / and  the 
point  of  the  temperature  at  which  this  change  takes 
place  is  called  th o freezing  point ; thus  the  freezing  point 
of  water  is  32°,  but  it  may  be  cooled  down,  in  favour- 
able circumstances,  considerably  below  that  tempera- 
ture. When  salts  are  dissolved  in  water,  the  freezing 
point  of  this  solution  is  in  most  cases  lowered ; whence 
it  is  that  sea-water  docs  not  freeze  so  readily  as  pure 
water.  In  the  following  tabic  the  names  of  the  salts  arc 
given  in  the  first  column,  the  quantity  of  salt  by  weight 
dissolved  in  100  parts  of  water  in  the  second,  and,  in  the 
third,  the  freezing  point  of  the  solution. 


Salts. 

Proportion. 

F(WJ.  prjil. 

. . . 2 3 ... 

..  + 

..20  ... 

..  8 

..  21 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  . 

..  4I*G  ... 

..  25-5 

Nitre 

..  125  ... 

..  26 

Sulphate  of  iron 

..  41 6 ... 

..  28 

Sulphate  of  zinc 

..  53  3 ... 

..  23-6 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  common  salt  is  by  far  the 
most  efficacious  in  lowering  the  freezing  point  of  water. 

When  acids  diluted  with  water  are  exposed  to  cold,  the 
weakest  part  freezes,  while  the  stronger  portion  remains 
liquid;  so  that  by  the  action  of  cold  they  are  separated 
into  two  portions,  differing  very  much  in  strength.  This 
has  been  termed  the  aqueous  congelation  of  acids. 

Evaporation  by  caloric . Aik  fluids  may,  by  the  application 
of  heat,  be  converted  into  an  aeriform  elastic  state, 
termed  vapour  ; and  the  process  by  which  it  comes  into 
that  state  is  called  ex  'operation.  Some  liquids  assume  the 
form  of  vapour  at  any  temperature ; as  water,  volatile 
oils,  spirits  of  wine,  and  etner.  This  change  is  called 
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spontaneous  evaporation  ; but  there  are  others  which  re- 
main unchanged  till  the  temperature  is  raised  to  that 
point  when  the  whole  liquid  comes  into  that  state  of  in- 
testine motion,  which  is  called  boiling,  when  the  liquid 
becomes  rapidly  converted  into  vapour.  That  point  of 
the  temperature  at  which  every  liquid  begins  to  boil  is 
called  the  boiling  point,  which  catcris  paribus  is  always 
the  same  in  the  same  liquid ; thus  the  boiling  point  of 
water  is  212°,  and  never  becomes  hotter.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  boiling  points  of  several  liquids. 


Ether 

..  98° 

Phosphorus 

..  554° 

Ammonia  ........ 

..  no 

Oil  of  turpentine  . . 

..  560 

Alcohol. 

..  176 

Sulphur 

..  570 

Water  

..  212 

Sulphuric  acid  .... 

..  5f>0 

Muriate  of  lime  .. 

..  230 

Linseed  oil  

..  GOO 

Nitric  acid 

..  243 

Mercury  

..  660 

But  this  boiling  point  is  found  to  vary  considerably ; and 
this  variation  is  caused  by  the  different  degrees  of  pres- 
sure on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  When  the  pressure 
is  diminished,  liquids  boil  at  a lower  temperature ; but 
when  the  pressure  is  increased,  they  require  a higher 
temperature  to  produce  boiling. 

Elasticity  of  vapours.  The  elasticity  of  all  the  elastic 
fluids  into  which  liquids  are  converted  by  heat  increases 
with  the  temperature ; and  the  vapour  formed  when  the 
liquid  boils  in  the  open  air  possesses  an  elasticity  just 
equal  to  that  of  air,  or  is  capable,  at  a medium,  of  ba- 
lancing a column  of  mercury  30  inches  high.  The  fol- 
lowing tabic  exhibits  the  force  of  vapour  from  water  in 
every  temperuture,  from  that  of  congelation  of  mer- 
cury, or  40®  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  to  212°,  as  veri- 
fied by  experiments. 


1 

T«»r-  | 

T**€*  of  Van. 
is  list  It.  of  Mrr 

«*rjr. 

Taiay. 

Force  of  Vap.  , 
lb  laib.  of  M«- 
'**1-  i 

— 7 

T«ny. 

Ferre  of  Van. 
in  Juch.of  Mer- 
CWT- 

—vf 

•013 

29 

•180 

62 

•560 

-30 

020 

30 

•1M>  ! 

63 

•578 

-20 

•030 

31 

•193  | 

6+ 

•597 

-10 

•043 

32 

•200 

65 

•616 

0 

•064 

S3 

•207 

66 

•635 

i 

066 

s+ 

•214 

67 

*655 

2 

*068 

35 

221 

68 

■676 

s 

■071 

36 

•229  ! 

69 

*698 

4 

•07* 

37 

•237 

70 

•721 

5 

•076 

38 

•245 

71 

*745 

6 

•079 

39 

•254 

72 

•770 

7 

•082 

40 

*263 

73 

•796 

8 

•085 

41 

•273 

74 

•823 

9 

•087 

42 

■283 

75 

•851 

10 

090 

43 

•29* 

76 

•880 

H 

•093 

44 

•305 

77 

910 

12 

•096 

45 

*316 

78 

•940 

13 

•100 

46 

•328 

79 

•971 

14 

-104 

47 

•339 

80 

1-00 

15 

•108 

48 

351 

81 

1-04 

16 

1 -112 

49 

•363 

82 

107 

17 

•116 

50 

•375 

83 

MO 

18 

•120 

51 

•388 

84 

1*14 

19 

•124 

52 

•401 

85 

1*17 

20 

*129 

53 

•415 

86 

1-21 

21 

•134 

54 

•429 

67 

1-24 

22 

•139 

55 

•443 

88 

1-28 

23 

144 

56 

•458 

89 

1-32 

24 

*150 

57 

•474 

90 

1-36 

25 

•156 

58 

•490 

91 

1-40 

26 

•162 

59 

•507 

92 

1-44 

87 

*168 

60 

•524 

93 

1-48 

28 

*174 

61 

•542 

94 

1-53 

T«np.  I 

Fort*  «f  Van.  | 
lnlneh.  of  Mer- 
cury. 

Tern*-  ! 

Fmm  of  Ves- 
ta Incfc.-of  Mar. 

cary. 

t™,. 

force  ef  Vaa. 
la  lank.  erMcr* 

ear*. 

95  | 

1*58 

135  | 

500 

i 174 

13-32 

96 

1*63 

136 

5 14 

175 

1302 

97 

1-68 

137 

5-29 

| 176 

13-92 

98 

1-74 

138 

5*44 

177 

14-22 

99 

1-80  1 

130 

5-59 

1 178 

14*52 

100  ] 

1*86 

140 

5*74 

179 

1403 

101 

1*92 

141 

5-90 

' 180 

15-15 

102 

1-98 

142 

605 

i 181 

15-50 

103 

2-04 

143 

6*21 

1H2 

15-S6 

104 

211 

144 

6-37 

183 

16  23 

105 

2*18 

145 

6-53 

184 

1661 

106 

225 

! 146  : 

670 

185 

1700 

107 

232  i 

147  : 

6-87 

186 

17  40 

108 

2*39 

148 

705 

187 

17-80 

109 

246  ' 

149 

7 23 

188 

18-20 

110 

2-53 

1 150 

7*42 

189 

1860 

111 

2'fiO 

151 

7*61 

19° 

19-00 

112  1 

2-68  i 

152 

7-81 

191 

19-42 

113 

276 

153 

801 

192 

19-86 

114 

2-84  ' 

1 154 

8-20 

193 

20-32 

115 

2*92 

155  : 

8-40 

| 194 

20-77 

116 

3-00 

1 156 

8*66 

195 

21-22 

117 

8-08  1 

1 157 

8*81 

196 

21*68 

118 

3*16  | 

i 158 

902 

197 

22-13 

119 

S 25  1 

159 

9*24 

198 

22*69 

120 

3*33 

160 

| 9-46 

199 

2316 

121 

S-42  ! 

161 

‘ 968 

200 

23  64 

122 

3-50 

1 162 

9-91 

201 

24*12 

123 

359 

163 

10-15 

202 

2461 

124 

3-69 

Si  164 

10-41 

408 

25-10 

125 

3*79 

1 165 

10-68 

204 

2561 

126 

3-89 

! 166 

10-96 

205 

26-13 

127 

4*00 

i|  167 

11-25 

206 

2606 

128 

4 11 

168 

11-54 

|;  207 

27*20 

129 

42*2 

1 169 

11-83 

208 

27*74 

130 

4*3  4 

I 170 

1 2d  3 

209 

28*29 

131 

4.47 

1 171 

12-43 

210 

28-84 

132 

4*60 

1 172 

1 12-73 

211 

29*41 

133 

134 

4-73 

4*86 

173 

! 

13-02 

212 

3000 

Decomposition  by  caloric.  Another  effect  which  caloric  pro- 
duces by  its  action  on  bodies  is  that  of  reducing  them  to 
their  elements,  or  otherwise  altering  the  nature  of  their 
combination:  thus,  when  ammonia  is  heated  to  redness,  it 
is  resolved  into  azotic  and  hydrogen  gases  ; and  alcohol, 
by  the  same  heat,  is  converted  into  carburetted  hydrogen 
and  water ; and  so  on  with  many  oilier  substances. 

Quantity  of  caloric.  Equal  weights  of  the  same  body,  at 
the  same  temperature,  contain  the  same  quantities  of  ca- 
loric ; and  equal  weights  of  the  same  body,  at  different 
temperatures,  give  on  admixture  the  arithmetical  mean ; 
thus  the  temperature  of  a pint  of  hot  water  and  a pint 
of  cold  is,  when  mixed,  very  nearly  halfway  between 
that  of  the  two  extremes.  But  this  is  not  the  case  when 
equal  quantities  of  different  bodies,  at  different  tempe- 
ratures, are  emjdoyed,  for  they  will  be  found  to  contain 
unequal  quantities.  Wherefore  the  quantity  of  caloric 
has  been  divided  into  absolute  and  relative.  The  abso- 
lute Quantity  of  caloric  is  the  whole  quantity  contained 
in  a body,  the  measurement  of  which  is  a problem  ia 
chemistry  that  is  not  yet  solved.  The  relative  quantity 
of  caloric  is  that  quantity  which  one  body  contains  com- 
pared with  that  contained  hi  another.  This  is  called 
specific  caloric  /and  the  power  or  property  which  enables 
bodies  to  retain  different  quantities  of  caloric  has  been 
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called  capacity  for  caloric.  Thu*  if  a pint  of  quicksilver 
at  100°  Fahrenheit  be  mixed  with  a pint  of  water  at  40°, 
the  resulting  temperature  will  not  be  70°,  the  orithme-  j 
tical  mean,  but  only  60°;  wherefore  the  quicksilver  loses 
40°  of  heat,  which  nevertheless  raises  tne  temperature 
of  the  water  only ; consequently  a larger  quantity  of 
caloric  is  reoufred  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a pint  of 
water  than  tnat  of  a pint  of  mercury  through  the  same 
number  of  degrees.  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  water  bus 
a greater  capacity  for  caloric  than  is  inherent  in  quick - 
ailver, 

Specific  caloric.  Although  we  do  not  know  the  absolute  ■ 
quantity  of  caloric  requisite  to  produce  a certain  de-  i 
groe  of  heat  in  any  body,  yet  if  the  unknown  quantity 
Unit  is  requisite  to  heat  the  water  be  made  = 1 . we 
may  determine  by  experiment  how  much  more  or  how 
much  less  caloric  other  bodies  require,  lo  be  heated  the 
same  number  of  degrees : thus  suppose  the  quantity  of  | 
caloric  which  heats  water  lu  heats  the  same  weight  of 
spermacetti  oil  2°,  it  follows  that  the  specific  caloric  of 
water  is  twice  as  much  as  that  of  oil,  and  consequently, 
that  if  the  specific  caloric  of  water  be  ==  I.  that  uf  sper- 
macetti oil  must  be  =s  0 5.  The  following  is  a table  of 
the  specific  caloric  of  different  bodies,  which  exhibits 
the  results  of  different  experiments. 


The  specific  caloric  of  various  bodies , that  of  water  being 

1 000. 


Badm.  Spec,  enteric. 

1.  Gases. 

Hydrogen  gas. . . . 21*4000 

Oxygen  gas 4*7490 

Common  air  ....  1*7900 

Carboni  c acid  gas. . 1*0459 

Steam  I *5500 

Azotic  gas 3*7030 

2.  Liquids. 

Water 

Carbonate  of  am- 


monia   

Arterial  blood. . .. 

Cows’  milk 

Sulphurct  of  am- 
monia   

Venous  blood  .... 
Solution  of  brown 

sugar  

Nitric  acid 

Sulphate  of  mag-  1 

neaia 1 > 

Water  8) 

Common  salt  I ) 

Water 8 / 

Nitre li 

Water 8 J 

Muriate  of  am-- 
monia 
Water. 

Tartar  ....  1 1 

Water....  237*33 
Solution  of  potash 
Sulphate  of 
iron  . 

Water 2* 

Sulphate  of 
soda  ....  1 

Water 22*9 

Oil  of  olive*. . 
Ammonia  . . 


....... 

ite  of  amO 
nia  . . . . IV 

r 1-5  3 

hi 
LI 
} 


1*0000 

1*8510 

1-0300 

0-9999 

0*9940 

0*8928 

0*8600 

08440 

0*8440 

0*8320 

0-8167 

0-7790 


JWin. 

Muriatic  acid  . . . 

Sulphuric  acid  1 
Water  ......  5 

Alum  ....  1 

Water ....  4*45  } 

Nitric  acid. . 941 
Lime  ......  1 / 

Nitre  1 1 

Water  ......  3 J 

Alcohol  0 6021  I 

Sulphuric  acid. . . . 0*5968 

Nitrous  acid  ....  0*5760 

Linseed  oil 0*5280 


Sj*e.  emleric.  : 
0*6800 
0*6631 

0*6490  | 

0G181  J 

0 6460  I 


0*5000 

0*4720 


Spermacetti  oil 
Oil  of  turpentine. . 

Vinegar  0*1' 870 

Mercury 0*3100 

Distilled  vinegar. . 01030 

3.  So i. ids. 

Ice  0 9000 

Ox-hide,  with  the 

hair  0*7870 

Lungs  of  a sheep. . 0*7690 

Leun  of  ox  beef..  0 7400 

Pine... 0*6500 

Fir  O-GOOO 

0 6200 


Lime 

Pitch-pine 0*5800 

Apple-tree 0*5700 

Alder  0*5300 

Oak 0 5100 

4.  Bodies. 

Ash 0*5100 

Crab-tree 0*5000 

0*7280  Rice 0*5050 

Horse-beans  ....  0*5020 

Dust  of  the  phie- 
tree 0-5000 


0*7650 

0*7590 

0*7340 


0*7100 

0*7080 


/Wirt.  Spec,  eukrie. 

/Wirt.  Spec.  caLric. 

Pease  

0-4920 

Rust  of  iron  nearly 

Beech 

0-4900 

freed  from  air . . 

01666 

Hornbeam  

0-4800 

White  oxide  of  an- 

Birch  

0 4800 

timonv  do 

0*1666 

Wheat 

04770 

Ashes  cfc  the  elm. . 

0-1402 

Elm 

04700 

Oxide  ofzinc  nearly 

Female  oak 

04-300 

freed  from  air  . . 

0-1 S69 

Plum-tree  

0*4400 

Iron 

0-1264 

Kbony  

0*4300 

Brass  

0*1141 

Burley 

0*4210 

Copper 

0*1121 

Oats 

0*4160 

Sheet- iron  

0*1099 

Pitcoal 

0-2777 

Oxide  of  lead  and 

Charcoal 

0*2631 

tin  

0-1020 

Chalk 

02564 

Gun-metal 

0*1100 

Rust  of  iron  .... 

0*2500 

White  oxide  of  tin 

Quick- lime 

0-2199 

nearly  freed  from 
air  

Stone- ware 

0*1950 

0*0990 

Agate 

0*1950 

Zinc 

0*0981 

Crystal 

0-1929 

Ashes  of  charcoal 

00909 

Cinders  ........ 

01923 

Silver  

00820 

Swedish  glass  .... 

0*1870 

Yellowoxideoflead 

Ashes  of  cinders. . 

0 1885 

nearly  freed  from 

Sulphur  

0*1830 

air  

0*0680 

Flint-glass  

0 1740 

Tin 

0 0661 

White  oxide  of  an- 

Antimony  

0-0637 

timony  washed 

0-2270 

Gold  

0-0.500 

Oxide  of  copper 

Lead  

0*0424 

nearly  freed  from 
air 

0*2  272 

Bismuth 

0 0430 

Cold,  With  the  quantity  of  caloric  is  connected  the  phe- 
nomenon of  cold,  which,  according  to  modern  che- 
mists, arises  from  the  absence  or  abstraction  of  heat ; so 
that  when  wc  snv  a substance  is  cold,  we  mean  merely 
that  it  contains  less  caloric  than  usual,  or  that  its  tem- 
perature is  lower  than  that  of  our  bodies.  Some  have, 
however,  supposed  cold  to  be  a distinct  body,  the  subtle 
particles  of  which  insinuate  themselves  into  other  sub- 
stances ; but  this  opinion  has  not  had  many  supporters. 

Artificial  cold.  The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  belong- 
ing to  the  theory  of- cold  is,  that  it  may  be  produced  to 
a very  great  degree  by  the  mixture  different  solids, 
which  suddenly  become  liquid.  This  mixture  is  called 
a frigotific,  or  freezing  mixture , and  the  cold  is  culled 
artificial.  The  different  substances  which  admit  of  being 
employed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  degree  of  cold  w hich 
each  of  them  is  capable  of  producing,  ore  exhibited  in 
the  following  tables  - 

Table  of  freezing  mixtures. 


Mfrfum-  Putts 

Muriate  of  ammonia 5 

Nitrate  of  potash 5 

Water  16 

Muriate  of  ammonia  5 

Nitrate  of  potash 5 

Sulphate  of  soda 8 

Water  16 

Sulphate  of  soda 3 

Diluted  nitric  acid  2 

Sulphate  of  soda 8 

Muriatic  acid 5 

Snow 1 

Muriate  of  soda  1 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice 2 

Muriate  of  soda  1 

Snow,  or  pounded  icc 12 

Muriate  of  soda  5 

Muriate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate 

of  potash  5 

3 c 2 


} 

} 

} 

} 

} 

} 

} 


Tlsmomrter  tidksfrom 

50°  to  10* 


50> 

to 

4* 

50° 

to 

3- 

W 

to 

0° 

32° 

to 

0° 

0° 

to 

3° 

5°  to  18- 
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MulMrct. 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice  . 

Muriate  of  soda  

Nitrate  of  ammonia 

Snow 

Diluted  nitric  acid  . . . 

Muriate  of  lime * 

Snow 

Snow 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid. 
Diluted  nitric  acid  . . . 

Snow 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

Muriate  of  lime  

Snow  . 

Muriate  of  lime  

Snow 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

Snow 

Nitrate  of  ammonia . . . 

Water  

Nitrate  of  ammonia . . . 

Carbonate  of  soda 

Water  

Sulphate  of  soda 

Muriate  of  ammonia. . . 

Nitrate  of  potash 

Diluted  nitric  acid  . . . 
Sulphate  of  soda  . . . . , 
Nitrate  of  ammonia.. , 
Diluted  nitric  acid  . . . 
Phosphate  of  soda. , . . . 
Diluted  nitric  acid  . . . 

Phosphate  of  soda 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  . . . 
Diluted  nitric  acid  . . . 

Sulphate  of  soda 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid 


Themoauler  sinks  from 

18°  to  253 

0°  to  18° 
82°  to  51° 

10®  to  56s 

2<P  to  60° 

0®  to  G63 
40 0 to  73° 
G8°  to  91° 
50*  to  4° 

50°  to  [7° 

50*  to  105 

50°  to  14® 
50°  to  12° 
50°  to  21° 
50®  to  3° 


ji 


Sources  of  caloric.  The  sources  are  six;  namely,  the  sun, 
combustion,  percussion,  friction,  chemical  combination, 
and  electricity. 

The  sun.  Caloric  comes  to  us  from  the  sun,  in  the  form  of 
rays,  at  the  rate  of  200, (XX)  miles  in  a second  of  time ; 
but  it  has  been  found  by  experiment,  as  before  ob- 
served, that  the  solar  rays,  which  occasion  heat,  are  dis- 
tinct from  those  which  illuminate  and  produce  virion. 

The  effects  of  the  solar  rays  on  all  bodies  arc  not  the  same ; ) 
the  transparent  bodies,  through  which  they  freely  pass,  ; 
are  but  little  affected  by  them  in  their  passage ; whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  opaque  bodies  are  heated  by  them  ; and  . 
it  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment,  that  the  deeper 
the  colour  of  the  body  the  greater  is  the  increase  of 
temperature.  It  appears  too,  that  those  bodies  which  ab- 
sorb most  light  acquire  the  greatest  degree  of  tempera- 
ture when  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays.  \ 

The  temperature  produced  in  bodies  by  the  direct  action 
of  the  sun’s  rays  seldom  exceeds  120°  but  a much  higher 
temperature  may  be  obtained  by  collecting  the  rays  on 
opaque  bodies,  which  do  not  readily  allow  the  caloric  to 
be  carried  off  by  the  surrounding  bodies*  It  has,  however, 
been  found  by  experiment,  that  the  heating  power  of 
the  solar  rays  is  not  increased  by  concentrating  them 
into  a focus ; but  that  the  intensity  of  their  action  is 
occasioned  by  a greater  number  of  them  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  same  point. 

Combustion.  That  process  is  so  called  by  which  sub- 
stances undergo  a total  changu  in  their  nature,  accom- 
panied with  the  emission  of  light  and  heut.  The  manner 
in  which  this  evolution  takes  place  varies  according  to 
4 


circumstances,  and  is  distinguished  into  four  kinds ; 
namely,  ignition,  or  glowing  heat ; inflammation , or  as- 
cension ; and  detonation,  or  explosion. 

Many  theories  huve  been  advanced  to  explain  the  process 
of  combustion,  which  it  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
treatise  to  touch  upon  ; it  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient, 
for  the  illustration  of  this  subject,  to  divide  bodies,  ns 
far  as  combustion  is  concerned,  into  combustibles,  sup- 
porters of  combustion,  and  incombustibles. 

In  every  case  of  combustion  there  must  be  present  a com- 
bustible body  and  a supporter  of  combustion,  the  former 
of  which  always  unites  with  the  latter  during  the  pro- 
cess. It  is  this  combination  which  occasions  the  appa- 
rent waste  and  alteratioa  of  the  combustible.  The  new 
compound  thus  formed  is  called  a product  of  combustion, 
and  is  either  an  acid  or  on  oxide. 

Percussion . The  evolution  of  caloric  by  means  of  percus- 
sion is  a well-known  pluenoiuenon ; as  in  the  case  of  iron, 
which  may  bu  hammered  until  it  is  red  hot.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  supposed  to  be  the  consequence  of  a con- 
densation in  the  body  struck,  which,  by  the  compression 
of  the  particles,  forces  out  the  caloric.  Experiments 
have  been  made  upon  pieces  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  when  they  arc 
suddenly  and  forcibly  struck ; by  which  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  copper  evolved  most  heat ; silver  was 
the  next  in  degree ; and  gold  evolved  the  least.  The 
first  blow  evolved  the  most  heat,  which  diminished  on 
the  second  blow,  and  was  hardly  perceptible  on  the 
third. 

Friction . The  heat  which  is  evolved  by  rubbing  two 
pieces  of  dry  slick  smartly  together  until  they  take  fire, 
is  a familiar  example  of  friction  as  a source  of  caloric ; to 
which  might  be  added  numberless  other  examples  from 
common  life. 

Chemical  combination*  As  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  chemical  action  to  produce  a change  of  temperature, 
it  has  been  established  as  a general  law  in  the  chemical 
science,  that  all  bodies  which  pass  from  the  solid  to  the 
fluid  state  absorb  a quantity  of  caloric ; and  all  bodies 
which  pass  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state  give  out 
caloric  ; hence  it  is,  that  when  two  substances  in  a 
gaseous  state,  as  ommoniacul  gas  and  muriatic  acid  gas, 
are  mixed  together,  and  combining  form  a solid  salt, 
they  at  the  same  time  evolve  caloric;  so,  likewise,  when 
two  liquids,  as  alcohol  and  water,  are  mixed,  caloric  is 
evolved  during  the  combination.  A great  quantity  of 
caloric  is  also  given  out  when  a fluid  hody  combines 
with  a solid,  as  in  the  cose  of  slacking  lime;  and,  also, 
when  two  solids  are  mixed  together  which  undergo  fer- 
mentation, as  horse-dung  and  tanners*  bark,  which  are 
used  in  making  hot-beds,  because  during  the  process  of 
fermentation,  a gradual  and  constant  evolution  of  caloric 
takes  place. 

Electricity.  The  evolution  of  both  light  and  heat  in  elec- 
tricity is  a phenomenon  well  known  by  familiar  obser- 
vation ; for  when  an  excited  body  is  discharged  through 
the  air,  there  always  appears  a very  bright  flash  of  lignt, 
which  is  commonly  called  the  spark  ; this  is  sometimes 
sufficiently  strong  to  fuse  the  most  refractory  metals, 
and  to  set  fire  to  gunpowder,  alcohol,  and  other  com- 
bustible bodies,  [vide  Electricity ] 

Ponderable  Bodies. 

A ponderable  body  is  one  whose  weight  admits  of  being 
ascertained.  The  weight  of  bodies  gravitating  in  fluids 
is  called  gmvity  ; which  is,  absolute  and  specific,  or  rela- 
tive.— Absolute  or  true  gravity  is  the  whole  force  with 
which,  a body  tends  downwards. — Specific  or  relative 
gravity  is  the  relative,  comparative,  or  apparent  gravity 
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in  any  body,  as  it  respects  that  of  an  equal  bulk  or  f 
magnitude  of  another  body. 

The  specific  gravity  of  bodies  is  denoted  in  chemical  ; 
writings  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  pure  water,  which 
in  decimal  figures  is  always  considered  as  1*000. 

Ponderable  bodies,  os  to  their  general  properties,  may  be 
divided  into  gases,  alkalies,  earths,  and  metals. 

Onset.  Gases  are  aeriform  fluids  that  are  transparent,  j 
elastic,  for  the  most  part  invisible,  and  not  condensible 
into  a liquid  or  solid  state  by  any  degree  of  cold  hitherto 
known.  This  last  property  distinguishes  these  sub- 
stances from  vapours.  The  elasticity  of  gases  is  in-  : 
creased  by  heat  and  diminished  bv  cold,  and  they  are 
all  absorbed  both  by  liquids  and  solids ; but  they  vary  in 
the  measure  of  absorption,  also  in  their  specific  gravity,  I 
and  other  properties,  which  will  be  noticed  under  the 
respective  heads. 

Alkalies.  The  word  alkali,  which  is  of  Arabic  origin,  sig- 
nifies, literally,  the  Kali,  or  plant  so  called,  from  the 
ashes  of  which  a substance  has  been  procured  of  peculiar  . 
properties.  Three  bodies  have  been  generally  ranked 
under  this  bead  ; namely — potash,  soda,  and  ammonia; 
to  which  have  been  added  some  others  of  a mixed  cha- 
racter. anil  distinguished  by  the  uumv  of  ulkalinc  earths. 
The  alkalies  have  an  acrid  and  peculiar  taste : they  j 
change  vegetable  blues,  as  an  infusion  of  violets,  to  a 
green  colour ; they  have  a strong  attraction  for  water, 
and  combine  with  it  in  all  proportions : they  also  com- 
bine with  acids,  and  form  salts ; and  they  have  n power- 
fully corroding  quality  that  is  sufficient  to  reduce 
woollen  cloth  to  the  state  of  a jelly. 

The  alkalies  are  divided  into  fixed  and  volatile.  Potash,  |, 
soda,  and  the  newly -discovered  earth  lythnia,  are  de-  i 
nominated  Jixed  alkalies,  because  they  require  a great  j 
degree  of  heat  to  dissipate  or  volatilize  them.  Ammonia,  I 
on  the  other  hand,  is  termed  a volatile  alkali , because  a it 
very  moderate  degree  of  heat  is  sufficient  to  produce  its  j 
volatilization. 

Earths.  The  earths  are  substances  which  have  neither  taste 
nor  smell;  are  nearly  soluble  in  water,  and  have  a specific 
gravity  under  5.  They  arc  divided  into  alkaline  earths , 
which  partake  of  the  character  of  both  earths  and  alka- 
lies, and  earths , simply  so  called.  The  alkaline  earths 
are  barytes,  strontites,  lime,  and  magnesia.  The  earths 
•re  silex,  alumina,  zircon,  glucina,  thorina,  and  yttria. 

Metals.  The  metals  are  distinguished  by  their  brilliancy, 
called  the  metallic  lustre ; their  colour,  opacity,  density,  1 
hardness,  elasticity,  ductility,  malleability,  tenacity,  ' 
fusibility,  and  their  power  of  conducting  caloric  and  [ 
electricity.  In  addition  to  the  recently-discovered  bases  j 
of  the  alkalies  and  earths,  the  following  are  generally  | 
admitted ,to  be  metallic  substances 


1.  Gold 

2.  Platinum 

3.  Silver 

4>.  Mercury 
5.  Rhodium 
fi.  Palladium 

7.  Iridium 

8.  Osmium 

9.  Copper 

10.  Iron 


11.  Nickel 

12.  Tiu 

13.  Lead 

14.  Zinc 

15.  Itismuth 

16.  Antimony 

17.  Tellurium 

18.  Selenium 

19.  Arsenic 

20.  Coball 


21.  Manganese 

22.  Chrome 

23.  Molybdcna 

24.  Uranium 

25.  Tungsten 

26.  Titanium 

27.  Columbium 

28.  Cerium 


For  the  consideration  of  the  simple  substances  in  detail, 
they  may  be  more  conveniently  arranged,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  combustion,  into  combustibles,  superiors  of  com- 
bustion, and  incombustibles.  — Combustible  bodies  are 
those  which,  in  common  language,  arc  said  to  burn. — 
Supporters  of  combustion  are  bodies  which  of  themselves, 
strictly  speaking,  are  not  capable  of  undergoing  com- 


bustion, but  which  nre  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
production  of  this  effect  in  bodies;  in  so  much  that, 
whenever  they  are  excluded,  combustion  ceases. — /«- 
combustibles  are  bodies,  which  are  incapable  of  under- 
going combustion  themselves,  or  of  supporting  combus- 
tion in  other  bodies ; of  which  description  azote  is  the 
only  substance  hitherto  known.  These  several  sub- 
stances will  be  considered  in  the  following  order  : sup- 
porters of  combustion,  incombustibles,  and  combus- 
tibles. 

Supporters  of  combustion.  The  supporters  of  combustion, 
hitherto  known,  arc  three  in  number ; namely,  oxygen, 
chlorine,  and  iodine.  The  compounds  which  these 
bodies  form  with  each  other,  are  iikew'isc  supporters. 

Oxygen.  The  properties  of  oxygen,  which  is  the  most 
important  of  all  chemical  substances,  have  hitherto  been 
discovered  only  by  its  effects  while  in  a state  of  combina- 
tion, particularly  when  combined  with  light  and  heat  in 
an  aeriform  state,  called  oxygen  gas. 

Oxygen  gas.  Oxygen  gas  is  an  invisible  elastic  fluid, 
which,  like  common  air,  is  capable  ofinclelinite  expansion 
and  compression.  It  has  no  perceptible  taste;  and 
when  in  a state  of  purity,  is  also  destitute  of  smell.  Its 
mean  specific  gravity,  as  determined  by  different  expe- 
riments, is  estimated  to  be  1 1088.  It  is  not  absorbed 
by  water,  but  absorbable  in  the  highest  degree  by  com- 
bustible bodies,  w hich,  at  the  same  time,  disengage  its 
heat  and  light.  It  hastens  germination,  is  indispensable 
to  respiration,  and  is  the  cause  of  animal  heat ; whence 
it  has  been  denominated  vital  air.  It  is  considered  as 
the  cause  of  acidity;  and,  from  this  last  property,  bos 
derived  its  name  of  oxygen.  The  act  of  its  combining 
with  bodies  is  called  oxydisement  or  oxygenation  ; and 
the  bodies  with  which  it  is  combined  are  called  oxides 
or  acids. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  its  affinity  for  the  substances 
with  which  it  enters  into  combination. 

Oxygen. 

Charcoal, 

Titanium, 

Manganese, 

Zinc, 

Iron, 

Tin, 

Uranium, 

Molybdena. 

Tungsten, 

Cobait, 

Antimony, 

Hydrogen, 

Phosphorus, 

Sulphur, 

Azote, 

Nickel, 

Arsenic, 

Chromium, 

Bismuth, 

Lead, 

Copper, 

Tellurium, 

Plalina, 

Mercury, 

Silver, 

Oxide  of  arsenic, 

Nitrous  gas, 

Gold, 

Muriatic  acid. 

White  oxide  of  manganese, 

White  oxide  of  lead. 
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Oxygen  may  be  obtained  from  a great  number  of  bodies  ; ! 
but  in  the  largest  quantities  from  the  oxides  of  manga-  I 
ncso,  lead,  or  mercury,  from  the  nitrate  of  potash,  from  | 
the  green  leaves  of  vegetables,  &c. 

Chlorine.  Chlorine  is  a gaseous  body,  so  called  from  its  I 
greenish  colour  ; it  was  at  first  denominated  oxymnriutic  ' 
acid,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  a compound  of 
muriatic  acid  and  oxygen.  It  poesehi-es  an  uncommonly 
pungent  and  suffocating  odour,  is  totally  unfit  for  respi- 
ration ; so  that  unimals  immersed  in  it  die  iiiMuniiy.  It 
is  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  the  specific  gravity 
being  estimated  at  about  2-500.  It  destroys  colours, 
supports  combustion,  and  forms  combinations  with  oxy- 
gen in  four  proportions,  and  with  the  combustibles  tn 
one  proportion. 

Chlorine  gns  may  be  exposed  to  a very  high  temperature, 
without  experiencing  any  change,  if  it  be  passed  through 
a white  hot  porcelain  tube.  The  methods  for  obtaining 
it  are  various. 

Iodine.  This  gas  was  first  obtained  in  1811,  from  help.  It 
is  a solid  substance,  in  the  form  of  scab's,  of  a greenish  . 
black  colour,  with  a metallic  lustre.  It  destroys  colour 
like  chlorine,  melts  when  heated  to  the  temperature  of  j 
22*4  • and  is  volutilized  under  the  common  pressure  of  | 
the  air,  when  raised  to  the  temperature  of  35 1 It  is  . 
not  very  soluble  in  water,  hut  inoru  so  in  alcohol,  and 
still  more  so  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  combines  with  oxy-  . 
gen  and  chlorine,  and  also  with  the  combustibles : , 
and,  as  it  appears,  chlorine,  oxygen,  and  iodine,  sc-  . 
parate  each  other  from  bases,  at  a red  heat,  in  the  ; 
following  order;  namely,  chlorine,  oxygen,  and  io-  | 
dine;  consequently  chlorine  has  the  greatest  affinity  i 
for  the  bases,  oxygen  the  next  greatest,  and  iodine  the  ' 
weakest. 

Fluorine.  Fluorine  is  a gaseous  body,  otherwise  called 
fluoric  acid,  or  fluoric  acid  gas,  because  it  is  obtained 
from  fluor  spar,  or  Derbyshire  spar.  It  is  said  by  some 
not  to  possess  the  property  of  maintaining  combustion,  , 
although  by  others  it  is  reckoned  among  its  supporters ; 1 
but  upon  tiiis,  and  other  properties  of  fluorine,  there  is 
much  room  for  further  discovery. 

Incombustibles.  Azote,  the  only  substance  called  incom- 
bustible, has  also  the  name  of  nitrogen,  and  is  a simple 
body,  which  ts  the  radical  principle  of  our  atmospheric 
air,  and  forms  a constituent  purl  of  many  animal  and  i 
vegetable  substances.  Its  most  important  combination 
is  with  light  and  caloric,  when  it  appears  in  a gaseous 
form,  called  azotic  gas  or  nitrogen  gua.  It  is  possessed 
of  no  positive  properties  by  which  it  can  be  charac- 
terized ; but  is  principally  distinguished  by  certain  ne- 
gative qualities ; namely,  that  it  is  extremely  hurtful  to  I 
respiration,  whence  it  is  called  mephitic  air,  and  that  no 
combustible  will  burn  in  it.  This  gas  is  not  sensibly 
absorbed  by  water,  nor  is  there  any  liquid  which  is  known 
to  be  capable  of  condensing  it.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
about  0 9722. 

Azole  has  the  property  of  combining  with  oxygen,  and 
forming  four  compounds;  and  it  also  combines  with 
chlorine  and  iodine. 

Combustibles.  The  simple  combustibles  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes ; namely,  tcidifiable  combustibles,  aika- 
lifiable  combustibles,  and  intermediate  combustibles. — 
Acidiflable  combustibles  are  those  which  have  the  pro- 
perty of  forming  acids. — Alkali fiable  combustibles  are  such 
as  form  alkalies  or  bases,  capable  of  composing  neutral 
salt*.— Intermediate  combustibles  are  suen  as  produce 
imperfect  alkalies  and  acids. 

Acidiflable  combustibles.  The  acidiflable  combustibles  are 
eight  in  number;  namely,  hydrogen,  carbon,  borax,  si-  ! 
lica,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  sejenium,  arsenic,  and  tellu-  j 


rium ; the  three  last  of  which  are  reckoned  among  tke 
metals. 

Hydrogen.  Hydrogen,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  on«  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  water,  which  is  known  only  in  a 
state  of  combination  with  caloric,  which  gives  it  the 
name  of  hydrogen  gat  : it  was  formerly  called  in  flam* 
mable  air  or  phlogiston.  Besides  the  properties  of  invi- 
sibility, elasticity,  &c.  which  it  has  in  common  with 
other  gases,  it  is  distinguished  by  being  the  lightest 
of  all  such  bodies  ; its  specific  gravity,  in  respect  to 
common  air,  being  about  00691-.  It  has  a disagreeable 
smell,  is  incapable  of  supporting  combustion,  destruc- 
tive to  animal  life,  and  not  sensibly  absorbed  by  water. 
In  combination  with  oxygen  it  forms  water,  with  chlo- 
rine gas  it  forms  muriatic  acid,  with  azote  it  forms  the 
gaseous  substance  called  ammonia.  It  also  combines 
with  Iodine  and  fluorine. 

Carbon * Carbon,  from  the  Latin  carbo,  a coal,  is  fre- 
quently taken  for  charcoal ; but  in  the  chemical  nomen- 
clature it  signifies  the  base  of  common  charcoal,  divested 
of  all  impurities,  which  is  obtained  in  its  purest  state 
from  the  combustion  of  the  diamond.  Charcoal  is  gene- 
rally black,  sonorous,  and  brittle,  very  light,  and  des- 
titute of  smell.  It  is  indestructible  by  age ; a good 
conductor  of  electricity,  but  a bad  conductor  of  heat; 
insoluble  in  water,  yet  it  absorbs  moisture  in  very  consi- 
derable quantities.  When  freed  from  the  air  which  it 
may  contain,  either  by  lieut,  or  by  being  placed  under 
an  exhausted  receiver,  it  has  the  property  of  absorb- 
ing gases  in  various  proportions.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  bulk  of  the  various  gases  absorbed  by  a 
volume  of  charcoal  reckoned  1. 


Ammoniacal  gas. . ..  f)0 

Muriatic  acid 85 

Sulphurous  acid  ....  65* 
Sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen   55 

Nitrous  oxide 40 

Carbonic  acid 35 


Publius. 


Olefiant  gas 35* 

Carbonic  oxide  ....  9*2 

Oxygen  9*25 

Azote 7*5 

Oxv-curburetted  hy- 
drogen   5* 

Hydrogen  1*76 


Carbon  combine*  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  two  pro- 
portions, and  with  azote  in  one  proportion;  by  which  is 
formed  the  compound  called  cyanogen. 

Borax.  Horax  is  a well  known  saline  substance  which 
yields  on  acid  called  boracic  acid.  Tile  base  of  this 
acid,  which  is  called  boron , is  a powder  of  a dark  olive 
colour,  thul  is  not  decomposed  by  heat,  in  a platina  tube, 
though  raised  to  whitcne»s,  bums  in  oxygen  gas,  with  a 
very  brilliant  light,  and  is  not  soluble  in  nitrous  gas  or 
hydrogen  gas.  It  combines  with  chlorine,  fluorine,  and 
hydrogen ; and  seems  to  have  a still  greater  affinity  for 
oxygen,  than  either  hydrogen  or  carbon. 

Silica.  Silica,  or  the  siliceous  earth,  is  obtained  pure  by 
fusing  quartz  or  flint  with  twice  its  weight  of  potash,  in 
a silver  crucible.  This  earth  is  a white  powder,  without 
taste  or  smell,  is  infusible  by  the  intense  heat  of  the 
voltaic  electricity,  but  has  been  melted  by  means  of  the 
blow-pipe.  It  is  insoluble  in  water;  yet,  when  it  is  fresh 
precipitated,  water  has  the  property  of  retaining  in 
solution  about  one  thousandth  ot  its  weight.  It  is  not 
acted  on  by  any  of  the  acids,  except  fluoric ; but  is 
soluble  in  the  alkalies,  which  solution  has  been  called 
tilkaied  alkali , or  liauor  silicum.  When  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  carnonate  of  potash,  and  exposed  to  a 
strong  heat  in  a furnace,  it  forms  a glass  that  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  in  other  respects  similar  to  common  glass. 
Its  specific  gravity  in  quartz  or  flint  is  20. 

Silicon,  or  SUtctun,  the  base  of  silica  or  siliceous  earth,  is 
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now  moat  generally  supposed  to  be  a substance  reseui- ' 
bling  borax,  although  previously  it  was  supposed  to  be 
a metal,  for  which  reason  it  had  the  name  of  silicium. : 
Silicon  seems  capable  of  bearing  a high  temperature, 
without  undergoing  any  change;  it  unites  with  oxygen, 
and  forms  silica,  and  combines  also  with  fluorine  to 
form  silicated  acid  or  fiuttsilic  acid. 

Phosphorus.  Phosphorus,  an  inflammable  substance,  is 
generally  of  a flesh  red  colour,  but  in  its  purest  state  is 
colourless.  It  is  so  soft  as  to  yield  readilv  to  the  knife. 
It  melts  at  about  90°  Fahrenheit,  and  boils  at  550°.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolved,  in  a small  degree, 
by  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils.  When  used  internally  it  is 
poisonous.  The  mean  specific  gravity  is  1*770. 

Phosporus  has  the  property  of  combining  with  oxygen  in 
four  proportions,  with  hydrogen  in  two,  and  with  carbon 
in  one  proportion. 

Sulphur.  Sulphur,  known  by  the  vulgar  name  of  brim - 
tt one,  is  a substance  procured  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
by  subjecting  the  mineral,  called  pyrites , to  distillation 
It  is  hard  and  brittle,  commonly  of  a greenish  yellow 
colour,  without  any  smell ; and  is  met  with  under  two 
different  forms  : a compact  solid,  which  has  generally 
the  shape  of  long  rolls  or  sticks ; or  a light  powder, 
called  fotvers  of  sulphur.  Sulphur  is  readily  fused  and 
volatilized ; and,  when  boated  to  the  temperature  of 
about  218°  Fahrenheit,  it  melts  and  become*  as  liquid 
as  water;  but  when  allowed  to  cool  again,  it  crystallizes. 
At  the  temperature  of  about  290®  Fahrenheit,  it  is  con- 
verted into  vapour ; after  which  the  volatilized  sulphur 
may  be  collected  in  close  vessels  in  a solid  form.  What 
remains  has  been  called  sulphur  vhum.  Sulphur  com- 
bines with  oxygen  in  two  proportions,  with  iodine, 
hydrogen,  and  phosphorus  in  one  proportion. 

Arsenic.  Arsenic,  as  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  commerce, 
occurs  in  the  state  of  a white  oxide.  It  is  of  a bluish 
white  colour,  not  unlike  that  of  steel ; has  no  sensible 
smell  while  it  is  cold,  but  wtien  heated  it  emits  a strong 
odour  of  garlic.  It  is  the  softest  of  all  the  metallic  > 
bodies ; and  is  so  brittle,  that  it  may  be  easily  reduced 
to  a fine  powder,  by  trituration  in  a mortar.  Its  specific  I 
gravity,  when  melted,  is  5*7633.  Its  fusing  point  is  not 
known,  because  it  is  the  most  volatile  of  all  the  metals ; 
subliming,  without  melting,  when  exposed  in  close  ves- 
sels to  a heat  of  356° ; whew  sublimed  slowly  it  crystal- 
lizes. Arsenic  combines  with  two  doses  of  oxygen,  and 
with  iodine,  hydrogen,  and  sulphur  in  one  proportion. 
It  also  forms  allops,  by  combining  with  the  metals;  and 
salts,  by  combining  with  acids.  The  order  of  its  affini- 
ties is  nearly  as  follows : 


Arsenic, 

Oxide  of  Arsenic. 

Nickel 

Lime 

Cobalt 

Muriatic  acid 

Copper 

Oxalic 

Iron 

Sulphuric 

Silver 

Nitric 

Tin 

Tartaric 

Gold 

Phosphoric 

Platinum 

Fluoric 

Zinc 

Saclactic 

Antimony 

Succinic 

Sulphur 

Citric 

Phosphorus 

Lactic 

Arsenic 

Acetic 

Prussic 

Selenium.  Selenium  is  a 

substance  of  which,  at  present, 

little  is  known,  except  that  it  has  the  metallic  lustre 

and  other  properties  of 

a metal ; becomes  soft  at  212°, 

and  fuses  at  a little  higher  temperature;  combines  with 
most  of  the  metals,  and  often  with  ignition.  With  the 
fixed  alkalies  it  forms  compounds  of  a cinnabar  red 
colour;  in  fixed  oils  it  forms  reddidi  solutions  ; mid  dis- 
solves in  nitric  acid,  so  as  to  produce  u compound  called 
selenic  acid. 

Tellurium.  Tellurium,  a metal  of  a bluish  white  colour, 
is  very  brittle,  easily  reducible  to  powder,  melts  when 
raised  to  a temperature  somew  hat  higher  than  the  fusing 
power  of  lead ; and,  when  cooled  slowly,  crystallizes. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  said  to  be  6*1 15.  Tellurium  com- 
bines with  oxygen,  chlorine,  hydrogen,  and,  as  is  sup- 
posed, with  carbon. 

The  order  of  the  affinities  of  the  above  mentioned  bodies 
for  oxygen,  at  a red  heat,  which  seems  necessary  to 
promote  their  action,  is  as  follow : 

Orj/gn. 

Silica 

Hydrogen 

Carbon 

Borax 

Phosphorus 

Sulphur 

Arsenic 

Tellurium 

Alkalifiable  combustibles.  The  alkulifiable  substances  are 
twenty-nine  in  number;  namely;  1.  Potash.  2.  Soda. 
3.  Lime.  4.  Barytes.  5.  Strontium  6.  Magnesia. 
7.  Yttria.  8.  Glucina.  9.  Alumina.  10.  Zircon. 
11.  Iron.  12.  Nickel*  13.  Cobalt.  14.  Manganese. 
15.  Cerium.  16.  Uranium.  17.  Zinc.  18.  Lead. 
19.  Tin.  20.  Copper.  21.  Bismuth.  22.  Mercury. 
23.  Silver.  24.  Gold.  25.  Platinum.  26.  Palladium. 
27.  Rhodium.  28.  Iridium.  29. 

Potash.  Potash  is  a brittle  substance,  of  a white  colour, 
and  of  a smell  similar  to  that  which  is  perceived  during 
the  slacking  of  lime.  Its  taste  is  remarkably  acrid ; 
and  it  is  so  corrosive,  as  instantly  to  destroy  any  part  of 
the  body  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  was  formerly  called 
vegetable  alkali , because  it  is  obtained  in  the  greatest 
abundance  from  vegetable  ashes  ; and  when  divested  of 
many  of  its  impurities  by  burning,  it  is  called  pearl-ash. 
Potash,  in  a perfectly  dry  state,  is  a non-conductor  of 
electricity ; but  after  exposure  to  the  air  for  a few 
seconds,  it  acquires  a moisture,  which  converts  it  into 
a conductor. 

Potassium.  By  the  decomposition  of  potash,  a metallic 
substance  has  been  separated  from  it  In  the  form  of 
small  globules,  which  is  considered  as  its  base,  and 
called  potassium.  This  substance  is  white,  and  has 
completely  the  metallic  lustre  like  silver  or  mercury. 
At  the  temperature  of  50°,  it  is  a soft  and  malleable 
solid;  its  fluidity. becomes  perfect  at  1364°,  and  at  32° 
it  is  bard  and  brittle.  Potassium  combines  with  oxygen 
in  two  proportions,  so  as  to  form  potash  and  the  per- 
oxide of  potassium.  It  also  combines  with  chlorine, 
iodine,  hydrogen,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic. 

Potash,  or  potassium,  has  so  great  an  affinity  for  oxygen, 
that  it  separates  this  body  from  every  one  of  the  com- 
bustible substances  before  mentioned.  The  order  of  its 
affinities,  for  the  supporters  of  combustion,  is  as  follows : 

Potash. 

Chlorine 

Iodine 

Oxygen 

It  has  the  greatest  affinity  for  sulphur  of  the  acidifiable 
combustibles,  and  after  that  for  phosphorus  and  hydro- 
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gen  in  succession.  It  combines  readily  frith  the  acids  ; 
and  the  order  of  its  affinities  is  nearly  as  follows : 

Potash. 

Sulphuric 

Nitric 

Muriatic 

Phosphoric 

Fluoric 

Oxalic 

Tartaric 

Arsenic 

Succinic 

Citric 

Lactic 

Benzoic 

Sulphurous 

Acetic 

Saclactic 

Boracic 

Carbonic 

Prussic. 

Soda.  Soda  was  formerly  called  fossil,  or  mineral  alkali ; 
and,  from  the  many  properties  which  it  has  in  common 
with  potash,  was  confounded  with  it  until  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  peculiar  properties  of  soda  are  as  follow : — It 
is  the  base  of  common  salt ; more  fusible  than  potash  ; 
does  not  liauefy  so  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  air;  is 
not  altered  by  light ; adheres  less  strongly  to  acids ; at- 
tracts sulphur  ; and  dissolves  alumina  more  easily.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1-336. 

Sodium.  Sodium,  the  basis  of  soda,  has  been  found  to 
be  a metallic  substance,  having  an  intermediate  colour 
betwixt  that  of  silver  and  lead.  At  the  common  tem- 
perature it  is  solid  and  very  malleable,  and  melts  when 
heated  to  the  temperature  of  194".  Its  specific  gravity 
is  0 97223.  It  combines  with  oxygen,  so  as  to  form  two 
compounds,  soda  and  the  peroxide  of  sodium,  in  different 
proportions ; also  with  chlorine,  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
arsenic. 

The  affinities  of  the  simple  supporters  of  combustion  for 
soda,  or  sodium,  are  in  the  following  order;  namely, 

Sodium. 

Chlorine 

Iodine 

Oxygen. 

Sulphur,  of  all  the  ncidifiablccombustibles,  has  the  greatest 
affinity  for  soda;  but  the  order  of  its  affinities  for  the 
acids  is  the  same  nearly  as  that  of  potash. 

Lime.  Lime,  calx,  is  an  earth  moderately  hard,  that  is 
found  in  great  abundance  in  nature,  though  never  pure, 
or  in  an  uncombined  state.  It  is  contained  in  the  waters 
of  the  ocean,  is  found  in  vegetables,  and  forms  the  basis 
of  bones,  shells,  and  otlicr  hard  animal  substances.  It 
is  of  a hot,  acrid,  urinous  taste,  produces  nearly  the 
same  change  on  vegetable  colours  as  the  alkalies  do,  re- 
quires an  intense  heat  for  its  fusion,  and  is  not  volatile. 
In  its  most  caustic  state  it  is  called  quick  lime ; but  when 
by  absorbing  water  it  becomes  an  impalpable  powder,  it 
is  called  slacked  lime,  or  hydrate  ry  lime,  its  specific 
gravity  is  2 3. 

Lime  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  has  been 
found  to  dissolve  more  freely  in  cold  than  in  hot  water. 
The  following  table  exhibits  in  the  first  column  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water;  in  the  second  the  number  of 
grains  of  water  reauired  to  take  up  one  grain  of  lime  ; 
and  in  the  third  the  number  required  to  dissolve  one 
grain  of  hydrate  of  lime. 


Grain*  of  wstw  to  Grain*  of  water  to 
Temperature.  diwolre  1 grain  diwolr*  t gr.  of 
of  Lime.  hydrate  of  lime. 

60° 778  ..584 

130s 972  720 

212° 1270  952 

Lime,  when  thus  dissolved,  forms  what  has  been  termed 
lime-water. 

Calcium.  Calcium,  the  base  of  lime,  is  white  like  silver, 
solid,  and  considerably  heavier  than  water.  When  heated 
in  the  open  air  it  burns  brilliantly,  and  quick  lime  is 
produced.  It  combines  with  oxygen  in  one  proportion, 
so  as  to  produce  the  compound  called  lime ; also  with 
chlorine  and  iodine. 

The  affinities  of  calcium,  or  lime,  for  the  supporters  of 
combustion,  are  in  the  following  order : 

Lime. 

Chlorine 

Oxygtn 

Iodine. 

The  order  of  its  affinities  for  the  acids  is  nearly  as 
follows : 

Lime. 

Oxalic 

Sulphuric 

Tartaric 

Succinic 

Phosphoric 

Saclactic 

Nitric 

Muriatic 

Suberic 

Fluoric 

Arsenic 

Lactic 

Citric 

Benzoic 

Sulphurous 

Acetic 

Boracic 

Carbonic 

Prussic. 

liarytes.  Barytes  is  a heaty  brittle  mineral  of  a Hesh- 
colour,  and  otherwise  called  ponderous  spar.  It  is  never 
found  pure  in  nature,  but  always  in  combination  with 
carbonic  or  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  obtained  by  the  calci- 
nation of  its  carbonate  or  nitrate  ; and  when  pure  it  has  a 
caustic  state,  changes  vegetable  colours  to  greeu,  is 
poisonous,  and  entirely  infusible  by  heat  alone,  but  melts 
when  mixed  with  various  earths ; changes  quickly  in  the 
air,  swells,  becomes  soft,  and  falls  into  a white  powder. 
It  has  a more  powerful  attraction  for  water  than  lime, 
absorbing  it  with  a hissing  noise,  and  consolidating  it 
strongly.  It  is  soluble  in  twenty  times  its  weight  of 
cold,  and  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  When  the 
solution  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly  it  shoots  into  regular 
crystals.  The  specific  gravity  of  barytes  is  stated  to  be 
4-000. 

Barium.  Barium,  the  metallic  basisofbarytes,i»asolid  metal 
of  a silveT  colour,  which  melts  at  a temperature  not  below 
redness.  It  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions, 
forming  the  compounds  barytes,  and  the  peroxide  of 
barium ; also  with  chlorine  and  iodine. 

Barytes,  or  barium,  has  an  affinity  for  tlie  simple  supporters 
of  combustion  in  the  following  order: 
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Barium. 

Chlorine 

Oxvgen 

Iodine. 

The  order  of  its  affinities  for  the  acids  is  nearly  as  follows : 
Barytes. 

Sulphuric 

Oxalic 

Succinic 

Fluoric 

Phosphoric 

Saclactic 

Nitric 

Muriatic 

Suberic 

Citric 

Tartaric 

Arsenic 

Lactic 

Benzoic 

Acetic 

Boracic 

Sulphurous 

Carbonic 

Prussic. 

- SjVomImm,  or  Strontites.  Strontian  is  a mineral  which  bears 
a strong  resemblance  to  barytes ; but  it  is  not  poisonous, 
and  does  not  act  so  powerfully  on  animal  bodies. 

Strontium,  the  base  of  strontian,  or  strontites,  is  white, 
solid,  much  heavier  than  water,  and  bears  a close  re- 
semblance to  barium  in  its  properties.  It  combines  with 
oxygen  in  only  one  proportion  at  present  known,  forming 
the  compound  strontian ; and  also  with  chlorine. 

Strontites,  or  strontium,  forms  acids  by  combining  with  the 
acids  for  which  it  has  an  affinity,  nearly  in  the  following 
order: 

Strontites. 

Sulphuric 

Phosphoric 

Oxalic 

Tartaric 

Fluoric 

Nitric 

Muriatic 

Succinic 

Acetic 

Arsenic 

Boracic 

Carbonic. 

Magnesia.  Magnesia  is  an  earth  in  the  form  of  a powder, 
not  found  pure  in  nature,  but  always  obtained  by  art 
from  some  of  its  combinations.  It  is  soli  to  the  touch,  , 
and  gives  a smooth,  unctuous  feel  to  the  bodies  in  which 
it  is  contained ; such  as  talc,  asbestus,  and  the  like.  It 
is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  possesses  the  pro- 
perties of  an  alcali,  but  in  a less  degree  than  the  alkaline 
earths.  Its  specific  gravity  is  between  2 and  S.  It  is 
infusible  by  the  most  intense  heat,  except  when  mixed 
with  other  earths.  When  heated  strongly  it  becomes 
phosphorescent. 

Magnesium.  Magnesium,  the  base  of  magnesia,  is  a white 
solid  metal,  like  silver,  and  heavier  than  water,  which 
combines  with  oxygen  in  one  proportion,  and  forms  the 
substance  well  known  by  the  name  of  magnesia. 

Magnesia,  or  magnesium,  also  combines  with  chlorine,  sul- 
phur, and  the  acids ; for  which  latter  it  has  an  affinity 
in  nearly  the  following  order: 


Magnesia. 

Oxalic  acid 

Phosphoric 

Sulphuric 

Fluoric 

Arsenic 

Saclactic 

Succinic 

Nitric 

Muriatic 

Tartaric 

Citric 

Lactic 

Benzoic 

Acetic 

Boracic 

Sulphurous 

Carbonic 

Prussic. 

Yilria.  Yttria  is  a perfectly  white  earth,  devoid  of  cither 
taste  or  smell,  smooth  to  the  touch  like  alumine,  and 
infusible,  except  by  an  intense  heat.  It  is  very  pon- 
derous ; its  specific  gravity  is  4*842,  and  is  insoluble 
in  water,  or  the  fixed  alkalies;  but  it  is  readily  dissolved 
by  carbonated  ammonia  and  sulphuric  acid.  Yttrium , 
the  base  of  yttria,  has  not  vet  been  exhibited  in  a sepa- 
rate form ; but  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  yttria  is  esta- 
blished by  its  converting  potassium  into  potash  when 
ignited  with  that  metal. 

Glucina.  Glucina,  or  Glucine,  a new  earth,  which  has 
been  extracted  from  the  aqua  marina , or  the  beryl,  is  a 
fine  soft  powder  that  adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  is  in- 
sipid. Its  specific  gravity  is  2*97.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  and 
in  all  the  acids  except  the  carbonic  and  sulphuric  acid. 
It  forms  sweet  astringent  salts  with  the  different  acids, 
and  is  fusible  with  borax,  with  which  it  forms  a trans- 
parent glass.  Of  glucinum,  the  base  of  glucina,  no- 
thing is  known  at  present ; but  the  general  fact  of  its 
existence  is  proved  by  igniting  glucine  with  potassium, 
which  is  thus  changed  into  potash. 

The  order  of  its  affinities  for  tne  adds  is  nearly  as  follows : 

Glucina. 

Sulphuric  acid 

Nitric 

Muriatic 

Phosphoric 

Fluoric 

Boracic 

Carbonic. 

Alumina.  Alumina,  alumine,  or  the  Earth  of  alum,  so 
called  because  it  is  the  base  of  the  well-known  salt  called 
alum,  is  a white  earth  which  enters  into  the  natural  com- 
position of  the  schistus,  of  all  stones,  and  of  the  earths 
called  argillaceous.  It  is  soft  to  the  touch  and  insipid,  ad- 
heres to  the  tongue, and  occasions  a dryness  in  the  mouth. 
When  moistened  with  water  it  forms  a cohesive  ductile 
mass,  which,  when  dried  to  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere, retains  almost  half  its  weight  of  water. 
When  heated  to  redness  it  shrinks  considerably  in  bulk, 
and  at  last  beomes  so  hard  as  to  strike  fire  with  flint. 
It  is  dissolved  by  the  liquid  fixed  alkalies,  and  is  preci- 
pitated by  acios  unchanged.  In  ammonia  it  is  very 
sparingly  soluble,  and  is  not  soluble  in  alcaline  car- 
bonates. Alumina  has  no  smell  when  pure;  but  if  it 
contain  oxide  of  iron  it  emits  a peculiar  smell  when 
breathed  upon,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
earthy  smelt.  It  is  obtained  by  dissolving  water  in  alum 
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according  to  a given  process ; but  it  assumes  two  dif- 
ferent appearances  when  thus  obtained,  according  to 
the  way  in  which  the  precipitation  is  conducted.  It  the 
earthy  salt  be  dissolved  in  as  little  water  as  possible,  it 
has  a light  and  spongy  appearance,  whence  it  is  called 
spongy  alumina  ; if  in  a great  quantity  of  water,  it  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a brittle  transparent  mass,  which  is 
called  gelatinous  alumina.  Barytes  and  strontites  com- 
bine with  aluminc,  both  by  fusion  and  in  the  humid 
way ; it  may  also  be  united  with  the  fixed  alkalies,  with 
most  of  the  earths,  and  almost  all  the  acids.  The  order 
of  its  affinities  for  the  latter  is  nearly  as  follows : 

Alumina. 

Sulphuric  acid 

Nitric 

Muriatic 

Oxalic 

Arsenic 

Fluoric 

Tartaric 

Succinic 

Sadactic 

Citric 

Phosphoric 

Lactic 

Benzoic 

Acetic 

Boracic 

Sulphurous 

Carbonic 

Prussic. 

Aluminum.  Aluminum,  or  alumium,  the  base  of  alumina, 
is  supposed  to  be  a metallic  substance  like  the  pre- 
ceding, but  it  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  such  a state 
as  to  make  it  a fit  subject  of  investigation. 

Zircon . Zircon  is  an  earth  drawn  from  a precious  stone 
in  Ceylon,  called  the  zircon,  or  jargon.  This  earth  has 
the  form  of  a fine  powder,  entirely  destitute  of  taste  or 
smell,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  exceeds  4.  It  is  1 
insoluhfc  in  water ; but  yet  it  retains,  after  precipitation, 
one-third  of  its  weight.  It  is  also  insoluble  in  pure  li- 
quid alcalies ; nor  does  it  even  combine  with  them  by 
fusion ; but  it  is  soluble  in  alkaline  carbonates.  When 
exposed  to  a strong  beat  it  fuses,  and  assumes  a grey 
colour.  In  this  slate  it  is  very  hard,  its  specific  gravity 
is  3 5,  and  it  is  no  longer  soluble  in  acids.  Of  zir- 
conium,, the  base  of  zircon,  little  is  known  except  that 
it  is  of  a metallic  nature. 

Its  affinities  for  the  acids  arc  nearly  in  the  following  order : 
Zircon. 

Vegetable  acids 
Sulphuric 
Muriatic 
Nitric. 


Thorina.  Thorina  is,  when  dried,  a perfectly  white  earth, 
which  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  dissolves  with  Effer- 
vescence in  acids.  It  differs  from  alumina  by  being  in- 
soluble in  solution  of  potash ; from  yttria  by  its  astrin- 
gent taste  without  sweetness,  and  by  its  neutral  solu- 
tions affording  a precipitate  when  boiled  ; and  from  zir- 
conia  by  its  being  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
&c.  The  base  ot  tnorina  is  called  thorinum. 

Iron.  Iron  exceeds  other  metals  in  hardness,  particularly 
when  in  the  state  of  steel,  and  its  specific  gravity 
varies  from  7*6  to  7*8.  It  has  the  singular  property  of 
possessing  the  magnetic  virtue,  or  of  being  attracted  by 
the  magnet ; but  when  it  is  perfectly  pure,  it  is  said  not 


to  retain  this  virtue  very  long.  It  i!  malleable  in  every 
temperature,  and  its  malleability  incrcasejTwith  the  in- 
crease of  the  temperature ; but  its  ductility  is  still  more 
perfect,  for  it  may  be  drawn  out  into  wire  as  fine  as  a 
hair ; and  its  tenacity  is  such,  that  a wire  0*078  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  is  capable  of  supporting  more  than 
500  lbs.  avoirdupois  without  breaking.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  infusible  of  all  metals,  and  is  said  to  require  a 
temperature  of  more  than  150°  of  Wedeewood  for  its 
fusion.  It  becomes  red  long  before  it  mats ; and  by  the 
different  shades  of  this  redness  are  distinguished  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  temperature : the  first  being  called  a 
dull  red,  the  second  cherry  red , the  third  a bright  red , 
and  the  fourth  a tvhiie  heat,  or  incandescence. 

Iron  has  a strong  affinity  for  oxygen ; but,  as  far  as  is 
known  at  present,  it  combines  with  it  in  two  proportions 
only.  It  combines  also  with  sulphur  in  two  proportions; 
with  carbon  in  various  proportions ; but  with  phospho- 
rus in  one  only.  Iron  forms  salts  in  combination  with 
the  acids,  and  with  the  metals  it  forms  alloys. 

The  affinities  of  iron  for  the  supporters  of  combustion  are 
nearly  as  follow  : — 

Irdn. 

Chlorine 

Oxygen 

Iodine. 

Its  affinities  for  other  metals,  and  those  of  its  oxide  f<# 
the  adds,  are  nearly  as  follow : — 


Iron. 

Oxide  of  Iron. 

Nickel 

Oxalic  add 

Cobalt 

Tartaric 

Manganese 

Arsenic 

Camphoric 

Sulphuric 

SaclBctic 

Muriatic 

sar 

Silver 

Tin 

Antimony 

Platinum 

Bismuth 

Lead 

Mercury. 

Nitric 

Phosphoric 

Arsenic 

Fluoric 

Succinic 

Citric 

Lactic 

Acetic 

Boradc 

Prussic 

Carbonic. 

Nickel.  Nickel,  in  a state  of  purity,  is  a metal  of  a fine 
white  colour,  resembling  silver,  rather  softer  than  iron. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  between  8 and  9.  It  possesses 
the  magnetic  virtue  of  iron,  and  may,  like  steel,  be  con- 
verted into  a magnet.  It  is  malleable  both  hot  and 
cold,  and  may  be  drawn  into  a very  fine  wire.  It  requires 
a temperature  of  above  IGCP  of  Wedgewood  for  fusion ; 
but  has  never,  hitherto,  been  crystaLLtxed.  As  a con- 
ductor of  heat  it  is  superior  to  zinc  or  copper. 

Nickel  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions;  also 
with  chlorine,  carbon,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur  in  one. 
It  forms  alloys  in  combination  with  the  metals,  and  salts 
in  combination  with  the  acids. 

The  affinities  of  nickel  for  other  metals,  and  those  of  its 
oxide  for  the  acids,  arc  nearly  in  the  following  order 


Nickel. 

Iron 

Cobalt 

Arsenic 

8°jr 


Oxide  of  Nickel. 
Oxalic  acid 
Muriatic 
Sulphuric 
Tartaric 
Nitric 
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Nickel. 

Oxide  of  Nickel. 

Tin 

Phosphoric 

Antimony 

Fluoric 

Platinum 

Saclactic 

Bismuth 

Succinic 

Lead 

Citric 

Silver 

Lactic 

Zinc 

Acetic 

Sulphur 

Arsenic 

Phosphorus. 

Boracic 

Prussic 

Carbonic. 

Cobalt.  Cobalt,  or  Cobolt,  is  a mineral  of  a grey  colour, 
having  scarcely  any  taste  or  smell.  It  is  rather  soft,  its 
specific  gravity  being  from  8.5  to  8.7.  It  is  brittle  ami 
easily  reduced  to  powder ; melts  at  the  temperature  of 
130°  Wedgewood,  and  is  attracted  by  the  magnet  like 
iron. 

Cobalt  is  never  found  in  a state  of  purity,  but  always  in  the 
state  either  of  an  oxide,  a sulphurct,  an  alloy,  or  a salt. 
It  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions  ; with  chlo- 
rine, phosphorus,  and  sulphur  in  one  ; and  forms  alloys 
by  combining  with  metals,  and  salts  by  combining  will) 
acids.  The  order  of  its  affinities  is  nearly  as  follows : — 


Oxide  of  Cobalt. 

Oxalic  acid 
Muriatic 
Sulphuric 
Tartaric 
Nitric 
Phosphoric 
Fluoric 
Saclactic 
Succinic 
Lactic 
Acetic 
Arsenic 
Boracic 
Prussic 
Carbonic 

Cobalt  is  used  principally  to  give  a blue  colour  to  glass, 
porcelain,  and  the  like.  When  it  is  mixed  with  earth, 
and  appears  in  the  form  of  a brown  gritty  powder,  it  is 
called  zaffre  ; when  melted  with  vitrifiablc  materials  it 
is  callea  small ; and  if  this  bu  formed  into  a very  fine 
blue  powder,  it  is  called  azure. 

Manganese.  Manganese  never  occurs  in  a metallic  state, 
but  always  in  that  of  an  oxide.  It  is  of  a dusky  white 
colour,  and  softer  than  iron.  Its  specific  gravity  is  esti- 
mated from  6 to  8.  It  is  very  brittle,  and  requires  for  fusion 
the  temperature  of  160°  Wedgewood.  When  in  the  state 
of  a powder  it  i;  often  attracted  by  the  magnet,  on  ac- 
count of  the  iron,  from  which  it  can  be  separated  only 
with  difficulty.  It  in  the  most  combustible  of  all  the 
metals.  It  very  rapidly  decomposes  water  by  means  of, 
heat ; as  also  most  of  the  metallic  oxides  and  sulphuric 
acid ; but  it  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Manganese  attracts  oxygen  so  powerfully,  that  exposure 
to  the  air  is  sufficient  to  render  it  brown,  black,  and 
friable  in  a short  time ; for  that  reason,  it  can  only  be 
kept  in  water,  oil,  or  ardent  spirits.  It  combines  with  j 
oxygen  in  several  proportions  ; also  with  chlorine,  car- 
bon, phosphorus,  and  with  sulphur.  It  enters  likewise 
into  combination  with  the  acids  to  form  salts,  and  with 
the  metals  to  form  alloys. 

Cerium.  Cerium  is  a Swedish  mineral  that  is  white,  very 
hard,  brittle,  and  volatile.  It  combines  with  oxygen  in 
two  proportions;  and  the  solutions  of  the  oxides  in 


Cobalt, . 
Iron 


Nickel 

Arsenic 


Platinum 

Tin 

Antimony 

Zinc 

Phosphorus 

Sulphur 


acids  are  cither  yellow  or  red,  and  give  precipitates 
of  different  shades  of  these  colours.  Cerium  combines 
also  with  carbon  and  phosphorus. 

Uranium.  Uranium  was  discovered  in  1789,  in  combina- 
tion with  sulphur,  &c.  It  is  a metal  of  a deep  grey 
colour  on  the  outside,  and  a pule  brown  on  the  inside. 
It  is  very  porous,  and  so  soft  that  it  may  be  scraped 
with  a knife.  Its  specific  gravity  is  between  8 ana  9, 
and  its  fusion  is  effected  with  great  difficulty.  It  is 
soluble  only  in  nitric  acid;  combines  with  oxygen  in 
two  proportions,  and  with  sulphur.  Of  its  alloys  with 
other  metals  nothing  is  at  present  known ; but  it  com- 
bines with  the  acids  to  produce  salts. 

Zinc.  Zinc,  otherwise  known  by  the  name  of  Spelt  re,  is  a 
metal  of  a brilliant  white  colour,  never  found  pure,  but 
in  the  state  of  an  oxide,  a sulphuret,  sulphate,  or  car- 
bonate. Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  6.86  to  7.1, 
and  it  is  lightest  when  most  pure.  By  particular  treat- 
ment it  is  malleable.  It  melts  at  the  temperature  of 
680  Fahrenheit,  is  volatilized  at  a higher  temperature, 
but  when  allowed  to  cool  slowly  it  forms  crystals.  By 
exposure  to  the  air  its  lustre  is  tarnished,  but  it  does  not 
otherwise  undergo  any  change.  It  is  not  acted  on  by 
water,  but  in  a state  of  ignition  it  decomposes  this  fluid 
rapidly.  It  is  oxvdized  and  dissolved  by  the  greater 
number  of  the  acids.  All  the  alkalies,  when  digested  or 
boiled  with  zinc,  blacken  its  surface  and  dissolve  a mi- 
nute portion  of  it.  It  decomposes  muriate  of  ammonia, 
sulphate  of  potash,  and  various  other  neutral  salts. 
Having  a very  strong  attraction  for  oxygen,  it  precipi- 
tates the  greater  number  of  the  metals  from  their  acids 
and  solutions.  It  likewise  combines  with  iodine,  phos- 
phorus, sulphur ; and  forms  alloys  with  some  of  the 
metals,  os  arsenic,  potassium,  sodium,  Ac. 

The  order  of  its  affinities,  for  the  metals  and  acids,  is 
nearly  os  follows : — 


Zinc. 

Oxide  if  Zinc . 

Copper 

Oxalic  acid 

Antimony 

Sulphuric 

Tin 

Muriatic 

Mercury 

Saclactic 

Silver 

Nitric 

Gold 

Tartaric 

Cobalt 

Phosphoric 

Arsenic 

Citric 

Platinum 

Succinic 

Bismuth 

Fluoric 

Lead 

Arsenic 

Nickel 

Lactic 

Iron 

Acetic 

Boracic 

Prussic 

Carbonic 

Lead.  Lead  is  one  of  the  softest  metals,  and  its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  above  11.  It  is  malleable,  but  not  very 
ductile,  ana  less  tenacious  than  any  other  metals.  When 
cut  it  is  very  brilliant,  but  soon  tarnishes  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  It  unites  with  oxygen  in  three  proportions ; 
with  sulphur  in  two  proportions ; with  chlorine,  iodine, 
and  phosphorus,  in  one.  It  is  acted  upon  by  the  greater 
port  of  the  acids,  with  which  it  forms  salts.  Lead  may 
be  alloyed  with  most  of  the  other  metals ; but  its  alloys 
are  not  employed  for  any  use. 

Tin.  Tin  occurs  in  nature  in  three  states  ; namely,  in  a 
native  state,  in  the  state  of  on  oxide,  and  that  of  a sul- 
phuretted oxide ; it  is  one  of  the  lightest  of  metals,  and 
its  specific  gravity  ia  between  7.291  and  7.299.  It  is 
very  malleable,  and  may  be  beaten  into  thin  plates, 
called  tinfoil.  Its  ductility  and  malleability  are  inferior 
3d2 
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to  most  of  the  metals  which  have  been  long  known.  A I 
tin  wire  0.078  inch  in  diameter,  is  capable  of  supporting 
u weight  of  34.7  pounds  only  without  breaking.  It  is 
susceptible  of  considerable  expansion  by  means  of  calo- 
ric, and  is  also  one  of  tho  most  fusible  metals.  It  melts 
at  the  temperature  of  442°,  but  does  not  evaporate 
without  a very  violent  heat ; and  when  allowed  to  cool 
slowly  it  forms  rhomboidal  crystals.  It  is  a good  con- 
ductor of  electricity,  and  emits  a peculiar  odour,  which  1 
is  communicated  to  the  hands  by  means  of  friction.  It j 
undergoes  no  other  change  from  exposure  to  the  air 
except  that  of  being  tarnished;  but  on  being  heated  it 
combines  with  oxvgen  in  two  proportions ; also  with 
phosphorus  and  sulphur.  It  forms  alloys  with  many  of 
the  metals,  and  also  salts  by  combining  with  the 
acids. 

The  order  of  its  affinities  for  the  metals  and  acids  is  nearly 
as  follows 

Tin, 

Zinc 
Mercury 
Copper 
Anutuony 
Gold 
Silver 
Lead 
Iron 

Manganese 
Nickel 
Arsenic 
Platinum 
Bismuth 
Cobalt 
Sulphur. 


Oxide  of  Tin. 
Tartaric  acid 
Muriatic 
Sulphuric 
Oxalic 
Arsenic 
Phosphoric 
Nitric 
Succinic 
Fluoric 
Saclactic 
Citric 
Lactic 
Acetic 
Boracic 
Prussic. 


Copper.  A metal  of  a fine  red  colour,  is  harder  than  silver, 
very  malleable,  and  ductile.  Its  specific  gravity  is  be- 
tween 8 and  9,  and  its  tenacity  is  such  that  a copper  wire 
0.078  inch  in  diameter  is  capable  of  supporting  302.26 
pounds  avoirdupois  without  breaking.  It  melts  at  the 
temperature  of  27°  Wedgewood,  and  evaporates  in  vi- 
sible fumes  at  a higher  temperature.  \\  lien  allowed 
to  cool  slowly  it  assumes  a crystalline  form. 

Copper  combines  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  sulphur,  in 
two  proportions ; with  phosphorus  in  one.  It  forms 
alloys  by  combining  with  most  of  the  other  metals ; and 
salts,  by  its  union  with  the  acids.  The  order  of  its  affini- 
ties for  the  metals  and  acids  is  nearly  os  follows  : — 


Copper. 

Antimony 

Platinum 

Tin 

Lead 

Nickel 

Bismuth 

Cobalt 

Mercury 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 


Oxide  of  Copper. 
Arsenic  acid 
Phosphoric 
Succinic 
Fluoric 
Citric 
Lactic 
Acetic 
Boracic 
Prussic 
Carbonic 


Bismuth.  Bismuth  is  a metal  of  a reddish  white  colour, 
almost  without  smell  or  taste,  and  composed  of  broad 
brilliant  plates.  It  is  rather  softer  than  copper,  and  its 
specific  gravity  is  9.822.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fusible 
metals,  melts  at  about  4763  Fahrenheit,  and  evaporates 
by  a considerable  increase  of  heat ; but  when  allowed  to 
cool  slowly  it  readily  forms  distinct  crystals. 

Bismuth  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions ; with 
eldorine,  iodine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  in  one  pro- 


portion. It  forms  alloys  by  combining  with  somo  other 
metals;  and  salts,  by  its  union  with  the  acids.  Its  affi- 
nities for  the  metals  and  acids  are  nearly  in  the  following 
order 


Oxide  of  Bismuth. 

Oxalic  acid 
Arsenic 
Tartaric 
Phosphoric 
Sulphuric 
Muriatic 
Nitric 
Fluoric 
Saclactic 
Succinic 
Citric 
Lactic 
Acetic 
Prussic 
Carbonic. 

Mercury.  Mercury,  commonly  known  by  the  uame  of 
Quicksilver,  is  found  in  nature  in  different  states; 
namely,  native,  as  an  amalgam  of  silver,  a sulphuret, 
and  uu  oxide.  It  is  of  the  colour  of  silver,  very  bril- 
liant, and  without  taste  or  smell.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
about  13.568;  but  when  in  a solid  state  its  density  is 
increased.  Mercury  is  the  only  one  of  the  metals  that 
retains  a fluid  state  at  the  common  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  When  the  temperature  is  reduced  to  about 
39°  or  40°  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  it  becomes  a solid, 
which  happens,  however,  only  in  the  northern  climates. 
Solid  mercury  is  both  malleable  and  ductile;  admits  of  ex- 
tension, but  to  what  degree  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
When  heated  to  about  656*  it  boils,  and  becomes 
changed  into  vapour.  Hence  it  may  be  driven  over  by 
distillation,  and  be  thus  purified  in  some  degree  from 
the  admixture  of  other  metals.  It  is  a good  conductor 
of  caloric,  electricity,  and  galvanism  ; combines  with 
oxygen,  chlorine,  and  sulphur,  in  two  proportions ; 
forms  amalgams  with  most  of  the  metals,  except  iron ; 
and  salts,  by  combining  with  the  acids.  The  order  of  its 
affinities  for  the  metals  and  acids  is  nearly  as  follows  : — 


Mercury. 

Oxide  of  Mercury. 

Gold 

Muriatic  acid 

Silver 

Oxalic 

Tin 

Succinic 

Lead 

Arsenic 

Bismuth 

Phosphoric 

Zinc 

Sulphuric 

Copper 

Saclactic 

Antimony 

Tartaric 

Arsenic 

Citric 

Iron. 

Sulphurous 

Nitric 

Fluoric 

Acetic 

Boracic 

Prussic 

Carbonic. 

Silver.  Silver  is  softer  than  copper,  but  harder  than  gold. 
When  melted  its  specific  gravity  is  10474;  but  when 
hammered  it  is  10*510.  In  malleability  it  is  inferior  to 
none  of  the  metals,  not  excepting  gold,  which  it  some- 
times equals  in  this  particular.  It  may  be  beat  out  into 
leaves  not  thicker  than  the  hundred  and  sixty  thousandth 
part  of  an  inch,  and  drawn  into  wire  the  thousandth  part 
of  an  inch  thick.  Its  tenacity  is  such,  that  a wire  of 
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Bismuth . 
Lead 
Silver 
Gold 
Mercury 
Antimony 
Tin 

Copper 

Platinum 

Nickel 

Iron 

Sulphur. 
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silver  0078  inch  in  diameter  is  capable  of  supporting  at 
weight  of  187*13  pounds  avoirdupois  without  breaking.! 
It  melts  at  about  22°  of  Wedgewood's  pyrometer,  an- 
swering to  1000°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  at  a higher  tern-  ■ 
pernture  it  becomes  volatilized.  When  cooled  slowly  it 
forms  rather  large  crystals.  It  combines  with  oxygen,  j 
chlorine,  iodine,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur ; and  forms 
alloys  with  most  of  the  nicLuls,  and  suits  with  most  of  the  ; 
acids. 

The  order  of  its  affinities  for  the  combustibles  and  acids  is  j 
nearly  as  follows  :— 


Silver. 

Oxide  of  Silver . 

Lead 

Muriatic  acid 

Copper 

Oxalic 

Mercury 

Bismuth 

Sulphuric 

Saclactic 

Tin 

Phosphoric 

Gold 

Sulphurous 

Antimony 

Nitric 

Iron 

Arsenic 

Manganese 

Fluoric 

Zinc 

Tartaric 

Arsenic 

Citric 

Nickel 

Lactic 

Plutinum 

Acetic 

Sulphur 

Succinic 

Phosphorus. 

Prussic 

Carbonic. 

Cold,  Gold  is  a metal  found  in  nature  only  in  a metallic- 
state.  It  is  of  an  orange  red  colour,  having  no  percep- 
tible taste  or  smell.  It  is  rather  softer  than  silver ; and 
its  specific  gravity,  which  varies  according  to  the  me- 
chanical processes  which  it  has  undergone,  may  be  ■ 
stated,  on  an  average,  at  19*3.  It  exceeds  all  other  [ 
metals  in  ductility  and  malleability,  and  may  be  beuten 
into  leaves  Uie  -rrsVwth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Its  tenacity  is  also  considerable,  although  less  than  that 
of  iron,  copper,  platinum,  or  silver.  It  appears  that  a gold 
wire  0*078  inches  in  diameter  is  capable  of  supporting 
u weight  of  170lbs.  avoirdupois  without  breaking.  It 
melts  at  a moderate  red  heat,  i.  e.  at  32*  of  Wedgewood's 
pyrometer,  but  requires  a very  violent  heat  to  volatilize 
it ; wherefore  it  may  be  denominated  exceedingly  fixed. 
After  fusion  it  is  capable  of  assuming  a crystalline  form. 
Gold  undergoes  no  alteration  from  the  air,  nor  is  it  acted 
upon  by  water,  but  it  combines  by  means  of  the  intense 
heat  oi  a burning  glass  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions, 
also  with  phosphorus  and  sulphur  in  one  proportion.  It 
forms  alloys  with  most  of  the  metals,  and  salts  with 
some  of  the  acids.  The  order  of  its  affinities  for  the 
latter  is  nearly  as  follows:— 

Gold.  Oxide  of  Gold. 


Mercury  Muriatic  acid 

Copper  Nitric 

Silver  Sulphuric 

Lead  Arsenic 

Bismuth  Fluoric 

Tin  Tartaric 

Antimony  Phosphoric 

Iron  Prussic. 

Platinum 

Zinc 

Nickel  # 

Arsenic 

Cobalt 

Manganese. 

Platinum.  Platinum  was  first  discovered  in  1748,  in  South 
America,  where  it  exists  for  the  most  part,  although  but 


little  of  it  has  hitherto  been  met  with.  It  is  a white 
metal  which  in  point  of  hardness  is  intermediate  between 
copper  and  iron.  Its  specific  gravity  lias  been  estimated 
from  21*3  to  22  (53.  It  is  exceedingly  ductile  and  mal- 
leable, so  thui  it  may  be  drawn  into  wires  not  exceeding 
tVt?  inch  in  diameter,  and  may  be  beaten  into  very 
thin  plates.  Its  tenacity  is  such,  that  a w ire  of  platinum 
(H)78  inch  in  diameter  is  capable  of  supporting  a weight 
of  274*31  lbs.  avoirdupois  without  breaking.  It  is  the 
most  infusible  of  all  metals,  and  cannot  be  melted,  in 
any  quantity  at  least,  without  the  aid  of  the  blow-pipe. 
It  combines  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  phosphorus,  in 
two  proportions,  but  with  sulphur  in  three.  It  forms 
alloys  with  most  other  mctnls,  and  salts  with  many  acids. 

Palladium  and  Rhodium.  These  two  metals  were  disco- 
vered in  1803  and  1804,  and  were  separated  from  the 
ore  of  platinum.  Palladium  is  of  a somewhat  duller 
white  man  platinum,  harder  than  wrought  iron,  its 
specific  gravity  varying  from  10*972  to  11*871.  Rho- 
dium oho  resembles  platinum  in  colour.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  stated  to  be  10649.  It  is  brittle,  and  requires 
a much  higher  temperature  to  fuse  it  than  any  other 
metal,  unless  iridium  may  be  excepted.  It  has  the  re- 
markable property  of  being  insoluble  in  all  acids. 

Iridium  and  Osmium.  Iridium  and  Osmium  arc  also  newly 
discovered  metals  which  have  been  separated  from  the 
ore  of  platinum.  The  former  of  these  is  distinguished 
by  a very  high  degree  of  infusibility ; hut  of  the  other 
properties  of  either  little  is  known  at  present. 

Intermediate  Combustibles.  The  third  class  of  combustibles  \a 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Intermediate  Combustibles, 
because  they  differ  from  and  agree  with  both  the  other 
classes  in  some  particulars.  Their  compounds  with  oxy- 
gen do  not,  like  the  first  class,  neutralize  acids ; and 
they  do  not,  like  the  second,  enter  into  any  gaseous 
combination.  Their  oxides  possess  acid  properties  in 
common  with  substances  of  the  first  class ; but  these 
acids,  like  those  of  the  second  class,  are  but  imperfectly 
soluble  in  wutcr,  and  act  with  but  little  energy  upon 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies.  The  substances  are  as 
follow:  namely.  Antimony,  Chromium,  Molybdenum, 
Tungsten,  Colunibium,  and  Titanium. 

Antimony.  Antimony,  a compact  brittle  metal,  exists  in 
different  states  in  nature,  as  native  antimony,  an  oxide, 
a sulphuret,  Ac.  It  has  a greyish  white  colour,  with  a 
good  deal  of  brilliancy.  Its  hardness  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  gold,  its  specific  gravity  being  above  6.  It 
melts  at  810°  Fahrenheit,  and  may  be  volatilized  at  a 
higher  temperature;  but  after  cooling  it  assumes  the 
form  of  oblong  crystals.  It  undergoes  no  change  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  nor  by  being  kept  under  water ; 
but  when  steam  is  mode  to  pass  over  red  hot  antimony 
it  is  decomposed  so  rapidly  that  a violent  detonation  is 
the  consequence.  It  combines  with  oxygen  in  several 
proportions,  from  2 to  6,  according  to  different  state- 
ments. It  combines  also  with  chlorine,  iodine,  phos- 
phorus, and  sulphur,  and  forms  alloys  with  other  metals, 
and  salts  with  tne  acids ; the  order  of  its  affinities,  for 
the  combustibles  and  acids,  is  nearly  as  follows : 


Antimony. 

Iron 

Copper 

Tin 

Lead 

Nickel 

Silver 

Bismuth 

Zinc 

Gold 


Oxide  of  Antimony. 
Muriatic  acid 
Oxalic 
Sulphuric 
Nitric 
Tartaric 
Saclactic 
Phosphoric 
Citric 
Succinic 
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Antimony, 

Platinum 

Mercury 

Arsenic 

Cobalt 

Sulphur. 


Oxide  of  Antimony. 
Fluoric 
Arsenic 
Lactic 
Acetic 
Boracic 
Prussic 
Carbonic. 


Chromium.  Chromium , or  Chrome,  is  a brittle,  infusible, 
and  fixed  metal,  found  in  an  acidified  state,  combined 
with  oxide  of  lead,  in  the  red-lead  ore  of  Siberia.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  5*90.  It  combines  with  oxygen  in 
three  proportions,  but  is  acted  upon  by  acids  with  great 
difficulty. 

Molybdenum.  Molybdenum  possesses  so  many  properties 
in  common  with  plumbago,  or  the  oxide  of  lead,  that  it 
was  till  lately  confounded  with  it.  It  is  now,  however, 
reckoned  as  a distinct  metal.  It  is  drawn  from  the  mi- 
neral ore  called  the  sulphuret  of  Molybdena,  either  in 
the  form  of  an  agglutinated  friable  mass,  of  little  brilli- 
ancy, or  of  a black  powder.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
8*6  II.  It  is  one  oi  the  most  infusible  metals,  but  is  ca- 
pable of  combining  with  a number  of  metals  by  means 
of  fusion.  It  combines  with  oxygen  in  several  propor- 
tions, and  with  sulphur  in  one  proportion. 

Tungsten.  Tungsten  is  a metal  procured  from  the  mineral 
called  tungsten  or  ponderous  stone.  It  has  a greyish 
white  colour,  like  iron,  is  extremely  hard  and  brittle, 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  above  17*;  so  that  it  is  surpassed 
in  density  only  by  gold,  platinum,  and  iridium.  It  re- 
quires for  fusion  a temperature  at  least  equal  to  170% 
and  seems  to  have  the  property  of  crystallizing  as  it 
cools-  It  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions, 
forming  an  oxide  and  an  acid,  and  also  with  sulphur;  but 
of  its  action  on  the  acids  little  is  known  at  present. 

Coiumbium,  or  Tantalum . Columbiuxn,  or  tantalum,  is  a 
metal  drawn  from  a mineral  called  tantalite,  has  a dark 
grey  colour,  and  when  scratched  with  a knife  assumes 
the  metallic  lustre.  Its  specific  gravity  is  5*61 . It  com- 
biuc*  with  oxygon  in  one  proportion ; but  of  its  other 
combinations  little  is  kuown. 

Titanium.  Titanium,  a metal  obtained  from  the  mineral 
called  titanite , or  red  schorl,  is  found  only  in  the  state 
of  an  oxide.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  infusible 
of  the  metals,  combines  with  oxygen  in  three  propor- 
tions, and  with  phosphorus  in  one  proportion.  It  forms 
salts  with  some  of  the  acids;  but  ot  its  combinations 
with  other  metals  little  is  known. 


Compound  substances. 

Compound  substances  are  those  which  are  formed  by  the 
union  either  of  simple  substances  with  each  other,  or  of 
compound  substances  with  each  other.  They  may  be 
classed  under  the  heads  of  oxides,  chlorides,  iotUdcs, 
hydrogurets,  ammonia,  carburets,  phosphurets,  sulphu- 
rous, alloys,  acids,  compound  combustibles,  hydrates, 
and  salts. 

Compounds  of  oxygen.  The  compounds  of  oxygen  are 
either  oxides  simply  so  called,  or  they  are  gases  and 
acids.  The  oxides  are  as  follow 

Oxides  of  chlorine.  The  oxides  of  chlorine  are  protoxide 
of  chlorine  aod  deutoxide  of  chlorine , which  axe  composed 
as  follows:— 

Chlorine.  Oxygen. 

1.  Protoxide  of  chlorine  ....  1 atom  + 1 atom. 

% Deutoxide  of  chlorine....  1 do.  + 4-  atoms. 

Now  supposing  100  to  represent  one  atom  of  oxygen,  and 
±•5  one  atom  of  chlorine,  then  the  protoxide  of  chlorine 
is  composed  by  weight  of 


Chlorine,  5 000  81*82 100 

Oxygen,  1*111 18*18  ......  22*22 

The  deutoxide  is  composed  by  weight  of 

Chlorine,  2*5  52*94 100 

Oxygen,  2*222  47*06  88*88 

The  protoxide  and  the  deutoxide  arc  gases,  both  of  which 
have  a brighter  yellow  green  than  chlorine  ; the  latter 
still  more  than  the  former. 

Oxides  of  Azote  or  Nitrogen.  The  oxides  of  azote  are 
the  protoxide,  or  nitrous  oxide  gas,  and  the  deutoxide 
or  nitric  oxide  gas.  The  component  parts  of  which  are 
os  follow 

A tote,  Or ygen. 

Protoxide  of  azote,  composed  of  1 atom  + 1 atom. 
Deutoxide  of  azote 1 do.  4-  2 atoms. 

These  two  gases  have  many  properties  in  common,  parti- 
cularly that  they  are  unfit  tor  respiration,  and  that  com- 
bustibles will  not  burn  in  them ; but  the  nitrous  gas  is 
said  to  have  a sweet  taste,  and  the  nitric  gas  to  have 
none.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  first  is  estimated  at 
000197 ; that  of  the  second  at  0001348. 

Oxide  of  Carbon.  Carbonic  oxide  gas  is  composed  of 
1 atom  oxygen  and  1 atom  carbon : its  specific  gravity 
is  about  0*972.  It  possesses  the  mechanical  properties 
of  air,  burns  with  a blue  flame,  is  totally  unfit  for  respi- 
ration, and  also  for  supporting  combustion.  When  mixed 
with  oxygen  jjas,  and  an  electric  spark  passed  through 
the  mixture,  it  detonates. — Oxide  <f  Phosphorus.  Trie 
oxide  of  phosphorus  is  that  compound  in  which  oxygen 
combines  with  it  in  the  smallest  proportion.  It  is  pro- 
cured simply  by  the  exposure  of  phosphorus  to  the  at- 
mosphere, when  it  emits  a white  smoke,  which  has  the 
smell  of  garlic,  and  is  luminous  in  the  dark. — Oxide  of 
Silicon , is  silica  which  is  supposed  to  contain  about 
half  its  weight  of  oxygen,  and  the  other  half  silicon. — 
Oxide  if  Sulphur.  The  oxide  of  sulphur  is  said  to  be  a 
substance  ot  a dark  violet  colour,  fibrous  fracture,  and 
tough  consistence ; the  specific  gravity  is  2*825,  and  it 
contains  2 -iV  of  oxide  in  the  hundred  parts. — Oxide  of 
Tellurium.  The  oxide  of  tellurium  is  volatilized  in  the 
form  of  a white  powder. — Oxides  of  Potash.  The  oxides  of 
potash  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  its  base,  potas- 
sium, with  oxygen,  by  which  are  formed  potash  and  the 
peroxide  of  potassium,  the  former  of  which  is  composed  of 
about  20  parts  of  oxygen  to  100  of  potassium  ; the  latter 
of  60  parts  of  oxygen  to  100.  The  peroxide  is  a solid 
body,  of  a yellow  colour,  which,  when  put  into  water, 
effervesces,  and  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  potash,  giving 
out  the  excess  of  oxygen  which  it  contained.— Oxtdes  f 
soda , are  soda,  or  the  combination  of  oxygen  with 
sodium,  its  base,  and  the  peroxide  of  soda ; the 
former  is  a compound  of  about  74*6  of  sodium,  and  25*4 
oxygen  per  cent. ; the  latter  of  about  50  parts  oxygen 
to  the  hundred  of  sodium.  The  peroxide  of  sodium, 
when  quite  pure,  is  of  a dirty  greenish  yellow  colour : 
by  the  action  of  water  it  evolves  oxygen,  and  produces 
a solution  of  the  protoxide. — Oxide  of  time  is  lime  which 
is  a compound  of  about  19  parts  of  its  metallic  base, 
calcium,  to  a little  more  than  seven  parts  oxygen.— 
Oxide  f barytes , are  barytes  and  the  peroxide  of  barium  ; 
the  barytes  is  a compound  of  about  10  pans  oxygen, 
and  90  barium.  The  peroxide,  of  which  the  propor- 
tions arc  not  known,  is  a substance  of  a grey  colour. 

* — Oxide  f strontian , is  strontian  which  is  a compound 
of  about  44  parts  strontian,  and  7 parts  of  oxygen— 
Oxide  of  magnesia , is  magnesia,  a compound,  which  is 
supposed  to  consist  of  about  11  of  its  metallic  base  + 

7 oxygen.— Oxide  f yitria,  is  yttria,  a compound,  which 
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is  supposed  to  contain  about  25  per  cent,  of  oxygen. — 
Oxide  qf  glucina,  is  glucina,  which  contains  about  44 
per  cent,  of  oxygen. — Oxide  of  alumina , is  alumina,  a 
compound  of  about  100  parts  of  alum,  its  metallic  base, 
+ 28  parts  of  oxygen. — Oxides  of  iron  are  the  protoxide, 
which  is  a black  powder,  known  in  medicine  by  the  name 
of  martial  ethiops  ; and  the  peroxide , which  is  red,  and 
was  formerly  called  saffron  of  Mars.  The  proportion  of 
oxygen  which  the  protoxide  contains,  has  been  esti- 
mated from  *2S  to  *29  parts  of  oxygen  + 100  iron. 
The  peroxide  consists  of  100  parts  of  iron  + 42 
nearly.  — Oxides  of  nickel  are  the  protoxide , which  is 
blackish  ash  grey ; and  the  peroxide , which  is  black. 
Their  proportions  are  as  follow : 

Sicktl.  Oxygen. 


Protoxide  100  ....  29  68 

Peroxide... 100  ....  44 ‘445 


The  protoxide  is  tasteless,  and  soluble  in  the  acids,  form- 
ing with  them  a grass  green  solution.— Oxides  of  cobalt , 
are  the  protoxide , whicn  is  a blue  powder,  and  the  per- 
oxide,  which  is  black.  Their  proportions  arc  nearly  as 
follow : 

Cebmlt.  Oxygen. 

Protoxide,.... 100  27’ 

Peroxide 100  96*77 

The  protoxide  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  a green  solu- 
tion in  muriatic  acid,  and  a red  one  in  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids.  — Oxides  of  manganese  are  the  protoxide, 
which  is  green,  and  the  peroxide , which  is  black,  in 
nearly  the  following  proportions : 

Menganeu.  Oxygen. 

Protoxide  of  manganese 100  ....  28*75 

Peroxide 100  ....  56*219 

The  peroxide  of  manganese  is  found  native  in  great 
abundance ; and  when  pure,  has  a dark  steel-grey  co- 
lour. It  is  brittle,  and  very  soft,  soiling  the  fingers : 
the  specific  gravity  is  about  four. — Oxides  of  cerium  are 
the  protoxide,  which  is  black,  and  the  peroxide , which 
is  reddish  brown,  in  nearly  the  following  proportions : 

CVrjum.  Oxygen. 

Protoxide  of  cerium  100..,.  17*41 

Peroxide 100  ....  26115 

Oxides  of  uranium  are  the  protoxide,  which  is  greyish 

black ; and  the  peroxide , which  is  yellow,  in  nearly  the 
following  proportions ; 

r«wtwm.  Oxygen. 

Protoxide  of  uranium 100  ....  6*4 

Peroxide 100  ... . 9*6 

Oxide  of  sine,  a white  tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in 
water,  is  composed  of  100  parts  of*  metal  + 25*  of  oxy- 
gen nearly.  It  combines  readily  with  acids,  and  forms 
neutral  salts.  It  is  used  as  a paint,  and  answers  very 
well  as  a water  colour. — Oxides  of  lead  are  the  protoxide, 
which  is  yellow ; the  peroxide , which  is  brown ; and  the 
red  oxide , which  is  considered  as  a compound  of  the 
two.  Their  proportions  are  nearly  os  follow : 

Lead.  Oxygen . 

Protoxide  of  lead  ....... . 100  ..  7 692 

Peroxide 100  ..  15*984 

Red  oxide 100  ..  11*08  + 

The  protoxide  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  pot- 
ash and  acids.  Carbonic  acid,  combined  with  this 
oxide,  forms  the  powder,  which  is  well  known  by  the 
name  of  white  lead.  The  peroxide  is  not  acted  on  by 


sulphuric  or  nitric  acid ; and  tlie  red  oxide,  commonly 
called  red  lead , or  minium,  is  a beautiful  powder,  used 
as  a paint,  but  does  not  combine  with  any  other  sub- 
stance without  undergoing  decomposition.  All  the 
oxides  of  lead  are  very  easily  converted  into  glass. — 
Oxides  of  tin  are  the  protoxide,  which  is  grey  or  black  ; 
and  the  peroxide,  which  is  mostly  yellow.  Their  pro- 
portions  are  nearly  as  follow : 

7mu  Oxygen. 

Protoxide  of  tin 100  . . 13*5  or  13*55 

Peroxide 100  . . 27*2  or  27*64 

The  protoxide  is  a tasteless  powder,  soluble  in  both 
acids  and  alkalies ; but  the  union  of  the  peroxide  with 
both  is  very  weak,  and  may  be  separated  by  heat. — 
Oxides  rf  copper  are  the  protoxide , which,  when  native, 
is  red,  and  when  artificial  is  orange ; and  the  peroxide , 
which  is  black,  and  of  various  shades.  Their  proportions 
are  nearly  as  follow  ; 

Copper.  Oxygen. 


Protoxide  of  copper 100..  12*5 

Peroxide  100  ..  25' 


The  oxides  of  copper  are  easily  reduced  to  a metallic, 
when  heated  with  oils,  &c  .—Oxide  of  bismuth  is  a yellow 
powder,  composed  of  100  parts  of  metal,  + 11  or  12  of 
oxygen.  Bismuth  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  produces  a 
precipitate  in  the  form  of  a powder,  formerly  called  the 
ma gist  cry  of  bismuth,  which  is  considered  as  a compound 
of  this  oxide  and  nitric  acid. — Oxides  of  mercury  are  the 
protoxide,  which  is  a black  powder,  otherwise  called 
eethiops  per  se ; and  the  red  oxide , otherwise  called  the 
red  precipitate.  Their  proportions  arc  nearly  as  follow : 

Mercury.  Oxygen. 


Protoxide  of  mercury 100  ..  3*99 

Red  oxide 100  ..  7*99 


This  latter  oxide  has  an  acrid  disagreeable  taste,  pos- 
sesses poisonous  qualities,  acts  as  an  escharotic  when  ap- 
plied to  the  skin,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  acquires  a 
clack  colour  by  heating,  which  it  loses  again  as  it  cools. 
— Oxide  of  silver  is  considered  to  be  a compound  of  100 
parts  of  the  metals  + 7*272  of  oxygen,  the  average  of 
different  experiments. — Oxidet  of  gold  ore  the  protoxide , 
which  is  green ; and  the  peroxide , which  is  reddish 
brown.  1 heir  proportions  are  nearly  as  follow  : 

Gold.  Oxygen. 

Protoxide  of  gold  ....  100  ..  4-026 

Peroxide 100..  9*689  to  1 2*077 

The  peroxide  is  a tasteless  powder,  and  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  muriatic  acid. — Oxides  of  platinum 
are  the  protoxide , which  is  black ; and  the  peroxide, 
which  is  dark  brown  or  grey.  Their  proportions  are 
nearly  as  follow : 

PlAtiman.  Oxygen . 

Protoxide  of  platinum 100  . . 4*423 

Peroxide 100  ..  11*86 

The  peroxide,  a light  powder,  dissolves  in  the  fixed 
alkalies,  combines  with  lime,  barytes,  and  strontian,  and 
is  the  base  of  the  salts  of  platinum. — Oxide  <f  palladium 
is  composed  of  100  parts  of  the  metal  + 14*209  of 
oxygen.  — Oxides  of  rhodium  are  the  protoxide , which 
is  black ; the  deutoxide , which  is  brown ; and  the  per- 
oxide, which  is  red.  Their  proportions  are  estimated 
to  be  nearly  as  follow : 

Phadtum.  Oxygen. 


Protoxide  of  rhodium 100..  6 71 

Deutoxide  100  ..  13*42 

Peroxide 100  ..  20*13 
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Oxides  of  ehranium  arc  ihc  protoxide,  which  is  green  ; j 
and  the*  deutoxidc,  which  is  brown.  'Die  protoxide  is 
easily  dissolved  by  acids ; but  if  it  be  exposed  to  a heat 
rather  below  reduess,  it  becomes  into) uble^OnVw  of 
titanium  are  the  protoxide , which  is  blue;  the  deutoxidet 
which  is  red;  and  the  peroxide , which  is  white. 

Chlorides.  The  principal  substances  worthy  of  notice, 
which  arc  distinguished  by  the  name  of  cnlorides,  arc 
as  follow : — Chloride  of  azotet  a yellowish  oily  matter,  is 
a compound  of 

Azote......  20  4-  Chlorine......  80 

Its  smell  is  peculiar  and  strong,  though  not  so  disagree- 
able and  injurious  to  the  lungs  as  that  of  chlorine.  It  is 
very  volatile,  and  soon  dissipated  when  left  in  the  open 
air.  When  healed  to  212°  it  explodes  with  prodigious 
violence. — Chlorides  of  phosphorus  are  the  protochtotile 
and  the  perchloride ; the  former  is  a colourless  liquid, 
having  an  acid  caustic  taste.  The  latter  is  a snow-white 
substance,  which  is  exceedingly  volatile.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  protocldoride  is  1*45. — Chloride  of  sulphur 
u a liquid  of  a brownish  red  colour,  and  of  an  acid,  hot, 
and  bitter  taste:  the  specific  gravity  is  about  1*7. — 
Chloride  of  arsenic,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
butter  of  arsenic,  is  a transparent  substance  of  the  con- 
sistence of  oil,  which  is  very  soluble. — Chloride  of  po- 
tassium. formerly  distinguished  by  the  name  of febrifuge, 
or  digestive  salt  of  Silvias,  and  by  the  French  called 
muriate  of  potash , is  a white  saline  mass,  the  specific  j 
gravity  of  which  is  1*836.  It  is  composed  of  about  ](X) 
parts  of  potassium  + 90  of  chlorine. — Chloride  of  so- 
dium is  another  name  for  common  salt,  or  sea  salt,  which 
is  composed  of 

Chlorine  45  ....  60  ....  150 

Sodium....... 3*  ....  40  ....  100 

Its  specific  gravity  is  2*125. — Chloride  of  lime  is  another 
name  for  muriate  of  lime , formerly  called  feed  ammonia. 
It  consists  of  100  parts  of  chlorine  -f  58*3  of  cal- 
cium. It  is  extremely  soluble  in  water,  and  when  ex- ' 
posed  to  the  air  it  deliquesces.  The  specific  gravity  is 
1*76. — Chloritle  of  barium,  otherwise  called  muriate  <f 
barytes,  is  formed  by  heating  barytes  in  chlorine  gas ; 
amf  consists  of  100  partB  of  barium  4-51,  nearly.  Il 
has  a pungent  taste,  is  poisonous,  and  requires  2*29  parts 
of  water,  of  the  temperature  of  190°,  to  dissolve  one  of 
this  salt.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2*8257. — Chloride  of 
strontium,  or  muriate  of  strontian , is  a salt  of  a pecu- 
liarly sharp  and  penetrating  taste.  It  is  composed  of 
100  strontium  + 40  chlorine,  nearly.  The  specific 
gravity  is  1*4402. — ChUyride  oj  magnesium,  or  muriate  of 
magnesia,  an  extremely  bitter,  hot,  biting  salt,  which 
requires  rather  more  than  half  its  weight  to  dissolve  it. 
Its  constituents  are  about 

Chlorine,...  74*2*  4-  Magnesium  25*8  = 100 

Chlorides  of  iron  are  the  protochloride , which  is  grey ; 
and  the  perchloride . which  is  brown.  Their  proportions 
are  nearly  as  follow : 

Cklarint.  Jnm. 

Protochloride 100  ....  87*16 

Perchloride 100  ....  54*06 

Chloride  of  manganese,  a substance  procured  by  dissolv- 
ing the  black  oxide  of  manganese  in  muriatic  acid,  is  of 
a pure  delicate  light  pink  colour,  which  melts  at  a red 
heat  without  alteration  in  close  vessels ; when  exposed 
to  the  air  it  deliquesces.  It  is  composed  of  nearly  the 
following  proportions : 


Chlorine 54  ....  100  ....  4*5 

Manganese 46  ....  85*18  ....  3*83 


Chloride  of  zinc,  originally  called  butter  of  zinc,  is  ob- 
tained by  distilling  a mixture  of  zinc  filings  and  corro- 
sive sublimate,  and  consists  of  nearly  one-half  chlorine, 
ond  one-half  zinc.  It  deliquesces  speedily  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air. — Chloride  of  lead , formerly  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  plumbeum  corneum , or  horn-lead. 
It  is  a transparent  greyish- white  mass  resembling  born 
in  appearance,  and  consists  of  about 


Chlorine 2.5*78  ....  100*  ....  4*5 

Lead 74*22  287‘8 8 ....  12*055 


100* 

Chlorides  of  tin  are  the  protochloride , which  is  of  a grey 
colour  and  resinous  lustre;  and  the  perchloride , Tong 
known  by  the  name  of  the  fuming  liquor  qf  I Abortus , 
a colourless  liquid  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
smokes  with  great  violence.  Their  constituents  are 
nearly  as  follow : 


7i*. 

ChUnm. 

Protochloride  of  tin 

....  100  .... 

6 <K7 

Perchloride 

....  100  .... 

12202 

Chlorides  of  copper  are  the  protochloride,  otherwise 
called  rosin  of  copper , by  the  French  muriate  of  copper , 
which  is  of  an  amber  colour ; and  the  perchloride,  which 
is  brownish-yellow.  Their  proportions  are  nearly  as 
follow : 

CVyprr.  Chlorine. 
Protocldoride  of  copper ....  100  ....  56*25 

Perchloride. 100  ••••  112*76 


The  protochloride  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
nitric  and  muriatic  acids ; jwhen  the  perchloride  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  absorbs  moisture,  and  changes  ita 
colour  to  white,  and  then  green.— -Chloride  <f  bismuth  is 
of  a greyish  white  colour,  and  consists  of 


Chlorine 33*6 

Bismuth 66*4 


8-89  } ncar,3'- 


Chlorides  of  mercury  are  the  protochloride , commonly 
called  calomel ; and  the  perchloride , known  by  the  name 
of  corrosive  sublimate  ; they  have  likewise  had  the  names 
of  submuriate  of  mercury  and  muriate  of  mercury . Their 
constituent  pans  are  nearly  as  follow : 

Mercury.  Cklarin*. 

Prochloride  of  mercury. .......  100 17*6 

Perchloride 100  35*2 


The  protochloride  of  mercury  is  usually  in  the  state  of 
a dull  white  moss  ; but,  when  slowly  sublimed,  it  crys- 
tallizes in  four-sided  prisms.  It  has  very  little  taste,  is 
not  poisonous,  and  is  employed  in  medicine  as  a purga- 
tive. The  perchloride  of  mercury  is  generally  in  Uie 
form  of  a beautiful  white  transparent  muss  composed 
of  very  small  prismatic  needles.  Its  taste  is  excessively 
acrid  and  caustic,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  5*1398; 
when  swallowed  it  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons 
known;  it  is  soluble  in  half  its  weight  of  boiling  water, 
and  in  about  twenty  parts  of  cold  water. — Chloride  of 
silver , otherwise  called  horn  silver , and  lately  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  muriate  of  silver , is  a curdy  preci- 
pitate obtained  by  dissolving  silver  in  nitric  acid,  and 
mixing  the  solution  with  a solution  of  common  salt.  Its 
constituent  parts  are  nearly  as  follow  : 


Chlorine 7 5*5  ....  100*  ....  4*5 

Silver 24*5  ....  32*5  ....  13*75 


100* 
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Chlorides  of  platinum  are  the  protochloride,  of  which 
little  Li  known,  and  the  percbloride,  which  consists  of 

Platinum. 100*  orncarly....  12*125 

Chlorine ..........  37*93  4*5 

This  chloride  it  of  a dull  olive  brown  or  green,  h an 
a harsh  feel,  no  taste  or  smell,  and  is  insoluble  in 
water.— Chloride  of  antimony , formerly  called  batter  of 
antimony , is  a fatty  mass  of  a greyish  while  colour 
that  is  a compound  of 


Antimony.......  54*88  ....  100*  ....  5*472 

Chlorine 45*12....  82*22  4*5 


100* 

This  chloride  melts  at  a moderate  heat,  is  very  volatile,  i 
and  decomposed  with  water,  when  the  white  oxide  of 
antimony  and  muriatic  acid  is  formed. 

Iodides. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a view  of  the  iodides,  with  j 
all  the  most  important  particulars  hitherto  known  re-  i 
spccling  them: 


trtim  com- 

Mrialt. 

tolutm. 

Coltmr. 

Inning  mkk 
100  metmJ. 

Potassium . . 

. I . 

white 

....  312*5 

Sodium. . .. 

. 1 . 

white 

....  — 

Calcium . .. 

. 1 . 

white 

....  — 

Barium .... 

. 1 . 

white 

....  — 

Strontium . , 

. 1 . 

white 

....  

Iron 

. 1 . 

brown 

. . 

Zinc 

. 1 . 

white 

....  390*6 

Bismuth . .. 

. 1 . 

orange 

....  — 

Lead 

. 1 . 

yellow 

....  — 

Tin 

. 1 . 

orange 

....  — 

Copper  . . . . 

. 1 . 

brown 

....  — 

Mercury . . . 

ft: 

yellow 

red 

....  62*5 
....  125* 

Silver 

Antimony. . 

.1 . 

creenish-yello 
dark  red 

....  — 

Ammonia. 

Ammonia  is  a gaseous  compound  of  hydrogen  and  azote, 
which  was  formerly  called  hartshorn , because  it  was 
often  distilled  from  the  horn  of  the  hart ; also  spirit  of 
urine,  and  spirit  Of  sal  ammoniac.  It  is  said  to  be  com- 
posed of 


Hydrogen 0*1947  ....  0*125x3 

Azote 0*9722  ....  0*75 


Ammonia  is  transparent  and  colourless,  has  a pungent 
smell,  an  acrid  taste,  immediately  extinguishes  flame, 
is  fatal  to  animals,  and  is  lighter  than  common  air,  its 
specific  gravity  being  0*590,  that  of  common  air  being  1. 
When  heated  to  the  temperature  of  about  ISO0  the  am- 
monia separates  under  the  form  of  a gas ; at  the  tempera- 
ture of  46°,  it  crystallizes ; when  cooled  down  to  68°,  it 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a thick  jelly,  and  has  scarcely 
any  smell.  Ammonia  combines  rapidly  with  water ; 
cold  water  absorbs  this  gas  almost  instantaneously,  and 
at  die  same  time  heat  is  evolved ; and  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  the  water  is  diminished.  A saturated  solution 
of  ammonia  is  said  to  be  composed  of  74*63  water  + 
25  37  ammonia  = 100*000.  Ammonia  is  acted  upon 
with  considerable  energy  by  the  supporters  of  combus- 
tion. It  combines  with  sulphur  and  forms  a sulphurct; 
also  with  the  oxides  of  gold,  silver,  and  platinum,  from 
which  are  formed  fulminating  gold,  fulminating  silver, 


and fulminating  platinum.  The  base  of  Ammonia  is  found 
to  be  a metal,  to  which  the  name  of  ammonium  has  been 
given. 

„ Hydrogurets. 

The  principal  substances  thus  named  are  as  follow 
Hydrogurets  of  carbon  are  two ; namely,  hydroguret  of 
carbon , otherwise  called  olefant  gat , which  possesses 
the  mechanical  properties  of  common  air,  is  destitute 
of  taste  and  smell,  bums  with  greater  splendor  than  any 
other  known  gas,  and  detonates  very  loudly  when  mixed 
with  thrice  its  bulk  of  oxygen,  and  an  electrical  spark 
is  passed  through  it ; its  specific  gravity  is  about  09745. 
Olefiant  gas  is  composed  oy  weight  of 

Carbon 0*832  ....  0*75  ....  6 ....  100* 

Hydrogen..  0*1388  ....  0*125  ....  1 ....  16*66 

Water  is  said  to  absorb  one-twelfth  of  its  bulk  of  ole- 
fiant gsvs — Bihydroguret  if  carbon,  or  carburetted  hydro- 
gen, is  a gaseous  substance  which  exhales  in  hot  weather 
from  stagnant  waters.  It  is  composed  by  weight  of 


Carbon 0*  416  ....  0750  ....  3 

Hydrogen 00694  0*125  ....  1 


The  gas  which  exhales  in  coal  mines,  known  by  the 
name  of  f re-damp,  has  been  found  to  be  carburetted 
hydrogen.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0555. — Hydrogurets 
of  phosphorus  are  the  hydroguret  and  bihydroguret  of 
phosphorus,  two  gaseous  compounds.  The  hydroguret, 
otherwise  called phosphuretted  hydrogen  gns^has  the  smell 
of  onions,  and  a bitter  taste,  bums  with  great  splendor 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air ; water  dissolves 
rather  more  than  2 per  cent,  of  this  gas : it  produces 
no  alteration  on  vegetable  blues,  but  precipitates  silver, 
mercury,  and  copper.  The  bihydroguret,  otherwise 
called  kydrosphoric  gas , does  not  burn  like  the  former 
when  it  conies  into  common  air  or  oxygen  gas,  but  if  it 
be  mixed  with  oxygen,  and  heated  to  UOtf5,  it  explodes ; 
when  mixed  with  chlorine  gas  it  burns  spontaneously. 
Water  is  found  to  absorb  one-eighth  of  its  volume  of 
this  gas. — Hydroguret  of  potassium , a grey  compound  of 
hydrogen,  is  composed  by  weight  of 


Potassium 100*  ....  5* 

Hydrogen 0616  ....  0*0308 

Carburets. 

The  principal  compounds  distinguished  by  this  name  are 
as  follow : — Carburet  if  nitrogen,  or  azote,  otherwise 
called  cyanogen , a gaseous  compound  lately  discovered, 
which  is  composed  by  weight  or 

Azole. 0*9722 

Carbon 0 832 


It  has  a black  colour,  and  the  smell  of  bitter  almonds, 
and  it  burns  with  a beautiful  purple  flame. — Carburets 
of  iron  are  denominated,  according  to  the  different  stages 
of  the  process,  natural  steel,  or  (hat  which  is  obtained 
from  the  iron  ore  ; steel  of  cementation,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  blistered  steel ; and  cast  steel,  which  is  the 
roost  valuable  of  all. — Carburet  of  manganese , a com- 
pound occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  iron  founderies, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  keesh.  It  is  composed  of 
thin  scales  having  the  appearance  and  lustre  of  metal, 
but  it  is  very  brittle. 

Phosphurets. 

Of  the  phosphurets  the  following  are  the  principal;  namely 
— Phosphuret  of  iodine,  a substance  ot  a reddish  brown 
colour ; the  solidity,  fusibility,  and  volatility  of  which 
vary  with  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients. — Phosphu- 
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ret  of  carbon,  a soft  powder,  of  a dirty  lemon  colour,  j 
which  is  composed  in  nearly  the  following  proportion  of 


Phosphorus  1*5 200 

Carbon,...  075.....*,..  100 


It  has  neither  smell  nor  taste,  bums  below  a red  heat, 
and  when  heated  to  redness  gradually  gives  out  its 
phosphorus,  but  docs  not  melt. — Phosphuret  of  sulnhur 
u a compound  which  bears  a high  temperature  without 
decomposition. — Phosphuret  oj  arsenic  is  a black  eom- 

Eound,  formed  by  disLilting  equal  parts  of  its  ingredients 
y a moderate  heat.  It  ought  to  be  preserved  in  water. 
Photphurct  of  potassium , a compound  of  a chocolate 
colour,  bums  in  the  open  air,  and  when  thrown  into 
water  detonates. — Phosphuret  of  soda  has  the  colour  and 
appearance  of  lead.  It  is  converted  by  water  into 
phosphate  of  soda. — Phosphuret  of  lime  is  a compound 
of  a deep  brown  colour,  that  falls  to  pieces  in  the  air. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  which  it  has,  however,  the  pro- 
perty of  decomposing. — Phosjjhuret  of  barytes,  a com- 
pound of  a dark  brown  colour,  the  constituents  of  which 
are  supposed  to  be  nearly  in  the  following  proportions : 


Barytes. . . , 9*75 100 

Phosphorus  1*5 15*78 


Phosphuret  of  strontian  is  a compound  very  similar  to 
the  preceding. — Phosphuret  of  iron,  a metallic  substance 
procured  from  that  sort  of  iron  which  is  called  cold 
short.  It  is  of  a dark  steel  grey  colour,  exceedingly 
brittle,  and  not  very  soluble  in  acids. — Phosphuret  of 
nickel,  a metallic  substance,  composed,  according  to 
some,  of  100  nickel  -f-  15  phosphorus. — Phosphuret  ?/ 
cobalt  contains  about  one-fifteentn  of  phosphorus,  and  is 
much  more  fusible  than  pure  cobalt.— Phosphuret  of 
manganese  is  of  a white  colour,  and  more  fusible  than 
manganese. — Phosphuret  of  zinc  is  of  a white  colour, 
has  a metallic  lustre,  is  somewhat  malleable,  and  when 
exposed  to  a strong  heat  bums  like  zinc.— Phosphuret  of 
lend  is  composed  of  about  12  parts  phosphuret  and  68 
of  lead.  It  may  be  cut  with  a knife,  but  separates  into 
plates  when  hammered. — Phosphuret  of  tin  is  supposed 
to  be  composed  of  about  85  parts  of  tin  and  1 5 of  phos- 
phorus.— Phosphuret  of  copper  is  a white  substance 
composed  of  about  80  parts  of  copper  and  20  of  phos- 
phorus. It  is  harder  than  iron,  not  ductile,  and  cannot 
easily  be  pulverized.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7*1220. — 
Phosphuret  f mercury  is  of  a black  colour,  and  solid 
consistence. — Phosphuret  of  silver  is  composed  of  about 

• 4 parts  of  silver  and  1 of  phosphorus.  It  breaks  under 
tile  hammer,  but  may  be  cut  with  the  knife. — Phosphu- 
ret of  gold  is  composed  of  about  23  parts  of  gold  and 
I of  phosphorus,  it  is  brittle,  whiter  than  gold,  and  of 
a crystallized  appearance. — Phosphurcts  of  platinum  are 
the  prolophnsphuret  and  the  per  phosphuret,  the  constitu- 
ent parts  of  which  are  nearly  as  follow  : — 

Plafimm.  Fk<xpkerm. 

Protophosphurct  of  platinum. . 100 22*21 

Perphosphuret 100 42*25 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  first  is  6 ; that  of  the  second  I 
5*28.  They  are  both  destitute  of  taste  and  smell,  and 
nonconductors  of  electricity. — Phosphuret  of  antimony,  I 
a white  brittle  substance,  which  emits  a green  dame  I 
when  melted.  It  is  composed  of  about  45  parts  anti- 
mony and  1 1 phosphorus. 

Sulphurets. 

fhe  principal  sulphurets  are  as  follow  Sulphuret  of 
iodine,  a black  compound  resembling  sulphuret  of  anti-  || 


mony. — Sulphuret  of  carbon,  a liquid  as  transparent  and 
colourless  os  water ; is  composed  of  about  5*7  parts  of 
carbon  + 30  parts  of  sulphur.  It  has  an  acrid  taste,  a 
nauseous  smell,  and  is  one  of  the  most  volatile  liquids 
known.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  1*272  or  1*263. 
Sulphuret  of  carbon  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but 
readily  so  in  alcohol  anti  ether. — Sulphuret  if  phos- 
phorus, a yellowish  white  compound,  is  composed  in 
nearly  the  Following  proportions,  by  weight,  of 

Sulphur.*,,..  2 4 100 

Phosphorus  ..  1*5 3 75 

Sulphur  and  phosphorus,  by  combining,  have  a strong 
tendency  to  liquidity. — Sulphurets  f arsenic  are  two ; 
namely,  a scarlet  coloured  vitreous  compound,  called 
realgar,  which  is  found  native  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ; and  a yellow  coloured  powder,  which  is  called 
orpiment,  and  may  be  artificially  prepared  by  subliming 
arsenic  and  sulphur  by  a heat  not  sufficient  to  melt 
them.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  realgar  is  3'3384 ; 
that  of  the  orpiment  3 4522.  It  has  been  supposed 
some,  that  these  two  substances  differ  merely  in  the  pro- 
portions of  sulphur  which  they  -contain ; but  this  is 
denied  by  others.  The  sulphurets  of  arsenic  consist  of 
about  58  parts  arsenic,  and  42  sulphur. — Sulphuret  of 
potash  is  of  a brown  colour,  not  unlike  the  liver  of  ani- 
mals, whence  it  was  called  hepar  sulphur  is,  or  liver  of 
sulphur.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  green, 
and  even  white.  It  nas  an  acrid  bitter  taste,  is  Deliques- 
cent, and  very  soluble  in  water,  forming  a yellow  solu- 
tion of  hydrosulphuret  of  potash. — Sulphuret  of  lime  is  an 
acrid  reddish  moss,  which  is  formed  by  heating  lime 
with  sulphur.  It  in  soluble  in  water,  like  the  sulphuret 
of  potash. ~ Sulphuret  f barytes  is  a reddish  yellow  mass 
like  the  prcceui ng. — Sulphuret  of  magnesia  is  a yellow 
powder,  slightly  agglutinated. — Sulphurets  of  iron  are  the 
protosulphuret  anu  the  persulphuret,  which  are  called  by 
mineralogists  the  magnelic  pyrites  and  the  cubic  pyrites • 
The  former  is  of  a bronze  colour,  and  the  latter  yellow, 
but  both  have  the  metallic  lustre.  The  addition  of  sul- 
phur to  iron  renders  it  permanently  magnetic.—  Sulphu- 
ret of  nickel  is  a brittle  yellow  compound,  that  is  not 
magnetic.  It  is  composed  of  about  28  nickel  4*  15  sul- 
phur.— Sulphuret  f cobalt  is  a yellow  compound  that  is 
scarcely  decomposed  by  heat. — Sulphuret  of  manganese, 
a green  compound,  is  composed  in  nearly  the  following 
proportions : of 


Manganese.,,.  74*5  .100’ 

Sulphur 25  5 34*22 


Sulphuret  of  zinc  exists  native  in  the  ore  called  blende , 
ana  is  composed  of  about  33  zinc  4*  15  sulphur. — Sul- 
phurets of  lead  are  the  sulphuret  and  the  bisulphur et. 
The  sulphuret  of  lead  is  found  native,  and  in  that  state 
is  called  galena,  which  is  composed  of  about  100  lead  4* 
15  sulphur.  The  bisulphurct  is  said  to  contain  about  25 
parts  of  sulphur  — Sulphurets  of  tin  are  the  protosulphu - 
ret  and  the  persulphuret.  The  first  is  composed  of  100 
tin  + 25  to  27*234  sulphur,  according  to  different  ex- 
periments. The  persulphuret,  long  known  by  the  name 
of  ouruiN  mosaicu m,  or  muritmm,  mosaic  gold,  is  said  to 
consist  of  100  tin  4-  52  3 or  55*25  sulphur.  Mosaic 
gold,  which  is  in  the  form  of  light  scales,  is  insoluble  in 
water  or  alcohol,  and  not  acted  upon  either  by  muriatic 
or  nitric  acid.  '—Sulphurets  of  copper  are  said  Wo  be  the 
sulphuret,  which  is  black,  and  composed  of  about  100 
copper  4-  25  sulphur ; and  the  bisulphurct,  which  ia 
yellow,  and  composed  of  100  copper  4 30  sulphur. 
They  are  both  found  native,  and  thu  first  may  also  be 
formed  artificially. — Sulphuret  f bismuth  is  of  a blueish 
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colour,  and  is  composed  of  about  100  bismuth  + 22*52  J! 
sulphur.  It  is  sometimes  found  native. — Sulphurets  <f  , 
Mercury  are  the  protosuljyhuret , which  is  black,  and  the  I 
pertulphuret,  which  is  red.  The  first,  which  is  in  the  ! 
form  of  a powder,  and  originally  called  , ■rthiofu  mineral , 
consists  of  100  mercury  + 8*2  sulphur.  The  per- 
sul phuret  was  formerly  called  cinnabar,  and  when  re- 
duced to  a fine  powder  is  known,  in  commerce,  by  the 
name  of  i*?rjNi7/ioii.  It  consists  of  100  mercury  -f-  16 
sulphur.  This  sulphuret  is  decomposed  by  distillation 
with  fixed  alkulies,  lime,  and  barytes;  but  it  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  muriatic  acid. — Sulphurct  of  silver  is  a 
black  or  deep  violet  compound,  of  about  100  silver  -f 
14*9  or  14  .59  sulphur.  It  is  more  fusible  than  silver; 
may  be  cut  with  a knife,  and  crystallizes  in  small  nee- 
dles. Its  specific  gravity  is  rather  more  than  7. — Sul- 
phuret  of  gold  is  a black  compound,  of  about  100  gold 
21*9.5  or  24*59  sulphur. — Sulnhurets  of  platinum  are 
the  prolnsufpfittrct,  which  is  hlueifchgrey ; the  deuto- 
stdphuret , which  is  blucish-black  ; and  the  persnlphuret, 
which  is  a dark  iron-grey.  Their  constituent  parts  are 
nearly  in  the  following  proportions  : 

P/rtfinuw.  Sulphur. 

Protosulnhurct  of  platinum. . 100. . . . 19  04 

DeutosuJphuret 100. .....  28*21 

Persulphuret 100 38*8 


The  alloy  of  tin  and  lead  is  called  ley  pettier  j and  also 
tin-foil,  which  latter  being  more  soluble  than  either  of 
the  other  metals  separately,  is  used  by  plumbers  as  a 
solder.  The  alloy  of  copper  and  arsenic  is  called  udkite 
copper  or  white  tombac;  that  of  copper  and  zinc  is  known 
by  the  name  of  brass ; and  if  2inc  in  the  metallic  state 
be  melted  with  copper  or  brass,  the  alloy  is  known  by 
the  name  of  pinchbeck.  Prince's  metal , Prince  Rupert's 
metal.  The  alloys  of  cooper  and  tin  are  employed  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  under  the  names  of  bell  metal,  can- 
non metal , bronze,  tinned  copper , and  the  like.  The 
alloy  of  silver  and  copper  is  employed  in  most  countries 
for  coinage.  The  standard  or  sterling  silver  of  Britain 
is  a compound  of  1 2$  silver,  and  1 alloy , i.  e.  1 cop- 
per. Its  specific  gravity,  after  simple  fusion,  is  10*200. 
Gold  is  alloyed  with  either  silver  or  copper,  or  both  for 
coinage.  Sterling  or  standard  gold  consists  of  pure 
gold,  with  one-twelfth  of  alloy.  The  specific  gravity 
of  gold,  alloyed  with  one  twenty-fourth  of  silver  and 
one  twenty-fourth  of  copper,  is  17*344.  The  bulk  of 
the  metals,  before  combination,  is  2 700,  after  it  2*767. 
The  alloy  of  antimony  and  copper  was  originally  called 
by  the  alchymists  the  regains  of  Venus. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a view  of  the  most  important 
alloys,  in  the  order  of  the  different  substances  as  they 
have  been  given. 


. The  pcrsulpliuret  is  a conductor  of  electricity,  and  its  | 
specific  gravity  is  3'5.— -Sulphurct  of  palladium  is  rather  ij 
paler  than  the  pure  metal,  and  extremely  brittle.  It 
consists  of  about  100  palladium  -4*  24  sulphur. — Sulphu- 
ret  of  antimony  is  a leaden-grey  compound,  of  about  100 
antimony  + 29*870  or  S7'<X)0  sulphur,  according  to  dif- 
ferent experiments.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  4*368. — 
Sulphunt  of  molybdenum  is  found  native  in  the  metallic  ! 
ore  called  molyfidena  in  nearly  the  proportions  of  100  I 
molybdenum  + 66*5  sulphur. — Sulphuret  of  tungsten  is  j 
a greyish-black  compound  in  nearly  the  proportions  of 
l|p  tungsten  + 33*26  sulphur. 

Alloys . 

Metals  undergo  changes,  by  combination,  in  their  ductility, 
malleability,  hardness,  Ac.  Their  malleability  and  duc- 
tility are  mostly  impaired ; thus  gold  forms  brittle  alloys 
with  lead,  tin,  and  other  metals.  Their  hardness  is  fre-  ] 
quently  increased  so,  that  iron,  by  a small  addition  of 
cold,  is  said  to  acquire  a hardness  superior  to  steel. 
Their  colour  is  varied:  thus  the  addition  of  a small 
quantity  of  arsenic  to  copper  renders  it  white,  and  the 
alloy  of  antimony  and  copper  is  of  a violet  colour.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  alloy  is  seldom  the  mean  of  its 
component  parts.  In  some  cases  it  is  superior,  and  in 
others  inferior ; as  in  the  case  of  gold  with  zinc,  tin,  bis- 
muth, antimony,  and  cobalt,  where  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  alloys  is  greater  than  the  mean  of  their  compo- 
nents ; and  in  the  case  of  gold  with  silver,  iron,  lead, 
copper,  iridium,  and  nickel,  their  specific  gravity  is  less; 
and  so,  likewise,  in  the  case  of  otner  alloys.  The  fusi- 
bility of  the  alloys  is  in  many  instances  increased ; thus 
platinum  is  rendered  easily  fusible  by  arsenic;  and  the 
alloy  of  lead,  tin,  and  bismuth,  melts  at  a temperature 
below  that  of  boiling  water,  although  bismuth,  the  most 
fusible  of  the  three,  requires  a much  higher  degree  of 
heat.  The  alloy  of  iron  and  arsenic  is  found  native,  and  is 
known  among  mineralogists  by  the  name  of  mispickel ; 
that  of  tin  and  iron  is  a useful  alloy  called  tin-plate,  and 
in  Scotland  white  iron,  which  is  formed  by  dipping  thin 
latcs  of  iron  into  melted  tin.  Tin  and  zinc  are  com- 
ined  into  the  alloy,  which  is  called  pewter , which  is 
much  harder  than  zinc,  and  much  stronger  than  tin. 
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The  acid*  are  now  chemically  distinguished  by  the  follow- 
ing properties : they  possess  an  acid  taste,  change  the 
blue  colours  of  vegetable  substances  to  red;  and  if 
these  blues  have  been  previously  converted  to  green  by 
alkalies,  the  acids  restore  them  again.  They  moreover 
unite  with  water  in  almost  any  proportion ; and,  by 
combining  with  alkalies,  earths,  ana  most  of  the  metallic 
oxides,  they  form  with  them  the  compounds  called  mitt. 
The  acids  may  be  distinguished,  according  to  their  base, 
into  those  that  contain  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  fluorine, 
and  cyanogen,  in  which  order  they  may  be  most  con- 
veniently arranged  as  follows : 

Adda  containing  oxygen.  The  acids  having  oxygen  united 
to  a combustible  or  combustibles  are  as  follow: — Nitric 
acid,  otherwise  called  twrfer  of  nitre  and  spirit  of  nitre, 
but  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  aqua Jortis , 
is  a gaseous  body  obtained  from  nitre,  which  consists  of 
100  oxygen  and  35  nitrogen  or  azote.  'The  order  of  its 
affinities  is  nearly  as  follows : 

Nitric  add « 

Barytes 

Potash 

Soda 

Strontitcs 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Ammonia 

. Glucina 

Alumina 
Zirconia 
Oxide  of  Zinc 
Iron 

Manganese 

Cobalt 

Nickel 

Lead 

Tin 

Copper 

Bismuth 

Antimony 

Arsenic 

Mercury 

Silver 

Gold 

Platinum. 


Nitrous  acid , another  combination  of  nitrogen  with  a 
larger  portion  of  oxygen,  consists  of  100  nitrogen  and 
230  oxygen  — Ca rbontc  acid,  a gaseous  body,  otherwise 
called  carbonic  acid  gat,  consists  of  100  carbon  and 
about  250  oxygen.  Carbonic  acid  extinguishes  a candle, 
and  is  unfit  for  respiration.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*527. 
The  order  of  its  affinities  is  nearly  as  follows : 

Carbonic  acid. 

Barytes 

Strontitcs 

Lime 

Potash 

Soda 

Msgnesia 

Ammonia 

Glucina 

Zirconia 

Metallic  oxides. 

Boracic  acid  is  procured  from  borax  in  the  form  of 
a powder,  whiefl  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but 
readily  dissolves  in  alcohol.  The  order  of  its  affinities 
is  nearly  as  follows ; 

Boracic  acid. 

Lime 

Barytes 

Strontitcs 

Potash 

Soda 

Magnesia 

Ammonia 

Glucina 

Zirconia 

Metallic  oxides 

Water 

Alcohol. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  a compound  of  100  phosphorus  and 
about  114*6  oxygen,  which  dissolves  readily  in  water, 
and  is  not  volatile.  The  order  of  its  affinities  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  nitric  acid. — Phosphorous  add  u& 
a compound  of  100  phosphorus  and  about  76  oxygen. 
The  order  of  its  affinities  is  nearly  as  follows ; 

Phosphorous  add 
Lime 
Barytes 
Strontitcs 
Potash 
Soda 
Ammonia 
Glucina 
Alumiua 
Zirconia 
Metallic  oxides. 

Hypophosphorous  acid  is  ft  compound  of  100  phosphorus 
and  about  37*44  oxygen.  — Sulphuric  acid,  formerly 
called  oil  qf  vitriol,  is  a compound  of  100  sulphur  and 
about  150  oxygen  ; it  is  colourless  like  water,  somewhat 
of  an  oily  consistency,  without  smell,  but  of  an  acrid 
taste.  Sulphuric  acid  is  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  water, 
the  specific  gravity  being  at  least  1*850,  and  it  boils  at 
the  temperature  of  620°.  Its  affinities  are  nearly  in  the 
same  order  as  those  of  the  nitric  acid. — Sulphurous  acid 
is  a compound  of  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  oxygen.  The 
order  of  its  affinities  in  forming  sulphites  ia  nearly  as 
follows : 
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Sulphurous  acid. 

Barytes 

Lime 

Potash 

Soda 

Strontites 

Magnesia 

Ammonia 

Gludna 

Alumina 

Zirconia. 

Arsenic  acid,  a white  solid  compound  of  100  arsenic  and 
about  52*631  oxygen ; its  specific  gravity  is  3*391  ; when 
heated  strongly  it  melts , and  is  converted  into  a glass  ; 
it  dissolves  slowly  in  cold,  but  readily  in  hot  water,  and 
is  decomposed  by  the  simple  acidinable  combustibles. 
The  order  of  its  affinities  is  nearly  as  follows  : 

Arsenic  acid . 

Lime 

Barytes 

Strontites 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Ammonia 

Gludna 

Alumina 

Zirconia* 

Arsenious  add,  formerly  called  white  arsenic,  or  simply 
arsenic , is  a compound  of  100  arsenic  and  from  32*979 
to  34*990  of  oxygen.  Both  these  acids  are  noxious. — 
Antimoniac  acid,  a straw-coloured  powder,  consists  of 
100  antimony  and  about  35*536  oxygen. — Anlimoniout 
acid,  or  the  deutoiide  of  antimony,  consists  of  100  anti- 
mony and  from  23  to  29  oxygen — Chromic  acid , a com- 
pound of  a deep  red  colour,  and  a sharp  metallic  taste, 
is  composed  of  100  chromium  and  about  87*72  oxygen ; 
it  gives  different  coloured  precipitates  with  solutions  of 
nitrate,  of  mercury,  of  silver  and  copper,  Ac. — Molybdic 
acid  is  a white  powder  which  is  soluble  in  960parts  of 
boiling  water.  The  solution  is  a pale-yellow.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  acid  is  3*460. — Tungstic  acid  is  a 
tasteless  yellow  powder  insoluble  in  water.  The  order 
of  its  affinities  is  the  same  as  that  of  arsenic  acid. 

Acids  with  two  or  more  bases.  These  adds  contain  oxygen 
united  to  more  than  one  substance  as  a base.  They  nave 
been  commonly  called  vegetable  acids,  because  they  are 
mostly  derived  from  vegetable  substances.  They  are  as 
follow : — Acetic  add  which  exists  in  three  states ; namely, 
in  that  of  vinegar,  when  it  is  first  prepared ; in  that  of 
acetous  add,  when  it  is  purified  by  distillation;  and  that  of 
acetic  add,  otherwise  called  radical  vinegar , when  it  is  con- 
centrated by  means  of  different  processes.  Vinegar  is 
a liquor  procured  by  bringing  wine,  beer,  Ac.  into  con- 
tact with  the  external  air  at  a temperature  of  80°.  Its 
specific  gravity  varies  from  1*0135  to  1*0251,  according 
to  the  liquid  from  which  it  has  been  procured.  It  is 
very  subject  to  decomposition. — Acetous  add  is  a odour- 
less liquor,  has  an  aromatic  smell,  and  evaporates  com- 
pletely when  exposed  to  a moderate  heat. — Acetic  add , 
which  was  formerly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  vinegar 
of  Venus , is  colourless  like  the  preceding,  but  has  an 
empyreumatic  smell.  The  specific  gravity  of  distilled 
vinegar  varies  from  1 *007  to  1 *0095,  that  of  acetic  acid 
when  at  its  highest  is  1*080,  but  this  varies  according 
to  the  proportion  of  water  which  it  contains.  Acetic 
acid,  in  this  state,  is  extremely  acrid  and  pungent,  red- 
dens and  corrodes  the  skin  very  quickly,  is  very  volatile. 


and  takes  fire  rapidly  in  the  open  air.  It  requires,  how- 
ever, a strong  heat  for  its  decomposition.  Tne  order  of 
its  affinities  is  nearly  as  follows : 

Acetic  acid . 

Barytes 

Potash 

Soda 

Strontites 

Lime 

Ammonia 

Magnesia 

Metallic  oxides 

Glucina 

Alumina 

Zirconia.  * 

Benzoic  add,  otherwise  called  /loners  of  benzoin,  is  a 
fine  light  powder  procured  from  the  gum  benzoin,  which 
is  a compound  of 

Carbon  74*41  + Oxygen  20*43  + Hydrogen  5*16=100. 
It  is  volatilized  in  white  fumes  by  a moderate  heat,  re- 
quires for  solution  about  twenty-four  times  its  weight  of 
boiling  water,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  order  of 
its  affinities  is  nearly  as  follows : 

Benzoic  acid. 

White  oxide  of  arsenic 
Potash 
Soda 

Ammonia. 

Barytes 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Alumina. 

Sucdnic  acid,  or  the  add  procured  from  amber , is  a com- 
pound of 

47*888  oxygen + 47*600  carbon+4'512  hydrogen =100. 
It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  crystals,  which  are  soluble 
in  twenty-four  times  their  weight  of  water.  The  order 
of  its  affinities  is  nearly  as  follows: 

Sucdnic  acid. 

Barytes 

Lime 

Potash 

Soda 

Ammonia 

Magnesia 

Alumina 

Metallic  oxides. 

Moroxalic  add  is  a compound  obtained  in  the  form  of 
crystals  from  a salt,  the  production  of  the  wood  of  the 
mulberry-tree,  that  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  al- 
cohol.— Camphoric  add  is  a compound  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling camphor,  with  four  times  its  weight  of  nitric  add, . 
rill  about  twenty  part*  of  acid  have  been  employed; 
it  has  a slightly  acid  bitter  taste,  and  a smell  like  saffron  ; 
it  is  soluble  in  100  parts  of  cold  water,  and  readily  dis- 
solved by  boiling  alcohol.  The  order  of  its  affinities  it. 
nearly  as  follows ; 

Camphoric  add. 

Lime 

Potash 

Soda 

Barytes 

Ammonia 

Alumina 

Magnesia*. 
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li  >ff tic  acid  consists  of  white  crystals  obtained  from  the  I 
juice  of  the  boletus  pxtudo-igniarins  ; it  resembles  tartar  I 
in  iu  taste,  and  requires  ISO  times  its  weight  of  water 
to  dissolve  it ; when  healed  it  rises  in  vapour. — Suberic 
ccid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a white  powder  by  digest' 
it!g  one  part  of  suher  or  cork  in  six  parts  of  nitric  acid. 
Water,  ut  the  temperature  of  1 k'):,  dissolves  one-thirty* 
eighth  of  its  weight  of  this  acid,  and  onc-eightietli  at 
the  temperature  of  5.5°;  when  heated  it  melts,  and  crys- 
tallizes on  cooling ; it  precipitates  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
the  muriate  of  tin,  sulphate  of  iron,  nitrate  and  acetate 
of  lead.  The  order  or  its  affinities  is  nearly  as  follows : 

Suberic  acid. 

Barytes 

Potash 

Soda 

Lime 

Ammonia 

Magnesia 

Alumina 

Metallic  oxides. 

Pyrotartaric  acid  is  a sublimate  obtained  by  distilling 
tartar  with  potash  ; it  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and 
crystallizes  again  when  subjected  to  evaporation. — 
Oxalic  acid,  an  acid  so  called  because  it  has  necn  found 
to  exist,  native,  in  the  oxalic  aceiosella,  or  wood  sorrel, 
was  originally  called  saccharine  acid , or  the  acid  of  sugar , 
bucuusc  it  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  sugar  with 
nitric  acid  in  form  of  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  twice 
their  weight  of  cold,  and  in  an  equal  weight  of  hot 
water ; they  ore  also  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  in 
ether,  though  sparingly ; they  effloresce  in  the  air,  and 
become  covered  with  a white  powder,  but  in  a red  heat 
they  are  entirely  decomposed.  These  crystals,  in  a per- 
fect state,  are  found  to  consist  of  real  acid  77,  water  23. 
The  acid  is  composed  of 

Oxygen. . 6*  + carbon. . 32  + hydrogen. . 4 = 100. 
The  order  of  its  affinities  is  nearly  as  follows ; 

Oxalic  acid. 

Lime 

Barytes 

Strontites 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Ammonia 

Alumina. 

MtUilic  acid  is  obtained  from  a mineral  called  meUitc , 
or  the  honey-stone,  in  the  state  of  crystals,  but  is  not 
very  soluble  in  water.  It  is  composed  of 

Oxygen  52*54  + carbon  47*11  + hydrogen  0*35  =*  100. 

Tartaric  acid  is  obtained  from  the  common  cream  of 
tartar,  and  forms  regular  crystals,  which  require  for 
solution  five  or  six  parts  of  water  at  60°  Fahrenheit. 
These  crystals  arc  found  to  consist  of  real  acid  88  75, 
and  water  1 1 ‘25.  The  acid  is  composed,  according  to 
different  experiments,  of 

Cdrtin.  OlifA.  llydrogm. 

21*050  or  35*98  ....  69*321  or  60-28  ....  6*629  or  3*79. 

The  order  of  iu  affinities  is  the  same  as  that  of  oxalic 
acid. — Citric  acid  is  obtained  pure  and  in  a crystallized 
form,  by  a particular  process,  from  the  expressed  juice 
of  lemons  mixed  with  powdered  chalk.  The  crystals 
consist  of  real  acid  100  and  water  26*58.  The  acid  is 


decomposed  at  a high  temperature,  and  found  by  dif- 
ferent experiments  to  consist  of 

Oiugm.  Curium. 

59*859  or  54*831  ..  33*811  or  4 1*369  . . 6*330  or  4*80 0; 
The  order  of  its  affinities  is  nearly  the  6amc  as  that  of  the 
oxalic  acid.  It  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  water. — Saclactic 
acid , so  called  because  it  was  first  obtained  from  sugar  of 
milk,  is  also  procured  in  the  form  of  a white  powder  by 
heating  gum  nrabic,  and  other  mucilaginous  substances, 
with  nitric  acid.  Heat  decomposes  this  acid,  and  it  is 
soluble  in  60  ports  of  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  It  is 
composed,  according  to  different  experiments,  of 

Oittgtn.  Cmtbm ».  Hydrogtm. 

62  69  or  61465  . . . . 33*69  or  33  430  ....  8*62  or  5*105. 
The  order  of  its  affinities  is  nearly  as  follows : 

Saclactic  acid. 

Lime 

• Barytes 

Magnesia 
Potash 
Soda 
Ammonia 
Alumina 
Metallic  oxides. 

Uric  acid,  a white  powder  obtained  from  the  urinary 
calculi,  is  destitute  of  both  taste  and  smell ; it  dissolves 
in  1720  parts  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  60°,  decom- 
poses alkaline  hydrosulnhurets,  and  precipitates  their 
sulphur.  From  the  distillation  of  the  uric  acid  is  obtained 
a sublimate  that  is  said  to  be  analogous  to  succinic  acid. 
The  constituent  parts  of  uric  acid  are  nearly  as  follow : 

OiVjfli,  Carton.  Atrte. 

22*857  + 34*286  + 2*857  + 40  = 100. 

Malic  acid,  a liquid  of  a reddish  colour,  is  obtained  in 
the  greatest  abundance  from  the  juice  of  apples,  to 
which  it  owes  its  name;  when  evaporated  it  becomes 
thick  and  viscid ; when  heated  in  the  open  fire  it  exhales 
an  acrid  fume,  and  leaves  behind  it  a voluminous  coal. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water. — Sorbic  acid,  a transparent 
colourless  fluid  obtained  from  the  pynu  aucupatoria,  or 
Mountain  Ash,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  or  any  por- 
tion of  water. — Formic  add , a liquid  procured  from  the 
Jbrmica  rufa,  or  Red  Ant ; the  specific  gravity  of  which 
is  1*1168.  Its  constituent  parts  are  found  to  be 

Oxygen  64^*223  + Hydrogen  2*807  + Carbon  32*970=  100. 

This  acid  when  cooled  becomes  solid,  but  does  not 
crystallize. — lactic  acid,  procured  from  sour  milk,  is  of 
a brownish-yellow  colour,  which  has  no  smell  while  cold, 
but  when  heated  acquires  a sharp  sour  odour ; it  does 
not  crystallize,  but  when  evaporated  to  dryness  forms 
a smooth  varnish,  which  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol. 
The  order  of  its  affinities  is  nearly  as  follows : 

Lactic  add . 

Barytes 

Potash 

Soda 

Strontitos 

Lime 

Ammonia 

Magnesia 

Metallic  oxides 

Glucina 

Alumina 

ZircoQia. 

Zarnic  acid,  an  add  liquor  obtained  from  vegetable  sub- 
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stances  that  have  undergone  an  acetous  fermentation. — 
Gallic  acid , a compound  substance  in  the  form  of  trans- 
parent plates,  or  octahedrons,  procured  from  nutgalls,  is 
composed  nearly  in  the  following  proportions:  of 
Oxygen  38*36  + Hydrogen  5*00  4-  Carbon  56*64=100. 
When  heated  it  has  an  aromatic  and  rather  unpleasant 
smell,  is  soluble  in  Imparts  of  boiling  water,  and  in 
12  parts  of  cold  water;  and  also  in  ether.  It  occasions 
a precipitate  when  poured  into  solutions  of  glucina, 
yttria,  and  zirconia  in  acids;  and,  upon  metallic  acids, 
it  acts  with  considerable  energy,  changing  the  colour, 
and  produces  precipitates  in  many  of  them;  on  which 
account  it  has  been  frequently  used  as  a reagent  to  de- 
tect the  presence  of  metallic  bodies. — Tannin,  or  the 
tanning  princifJe,  a substance  of  a reddish-brown  colour, 
and  an  astringent  taste,  is  to  be  procured  from  barks 
and  many  vegetable  substances,  but  most  readily,  and 
in  the  greatest  purity,  from  nutgalls  and  catechu. 
Tannin  prepared  from  galls  is  found  to  consist  of 
Oxygen  54  654  + Hydrogen  4*186 -f  Carbon  41*186=100. 
The  bark  of  oak  is  generally  preferred  for  the  purpose  of 
tanning;  but  other  barks  might  be  employed  for  the 
same  purpose,  as  appears  from  the  following  table,  which 
exhibits  the  quantity  of  tan  afforded  by  480  lbs.  of  dif- 
ferent barks  : 


lb. 


Middle  sized  oak  cut  1 29 
in  spring.  / 

Spanish  chesnut. ......  21 

Leicester  willow,  large  ^33 
size.  J * 

Elm 13 

Large  common  willow. . 1 1 

Ash. 16 

Beech 10 


lb. 

Horse  chesnut 9 

Sycamore 11 

Lombardy  Poplar 15 

Birch 8 

Hazel.... 14 

Black  Thorn  16 

Coppice  Oak 32 

Oak  cut  in  autumn  ....  21 
Larch  cut  do.  ........  8 


The  inner  cortical  layers  of  all  barks  are  found  to  con- 
tain the  greatest  quantity  of  tan,  that  of  oak  bark  being 
not  less  than  seventy-two.  Tannin  forms  precipitates  with 
solution  of  starch,  gluten,  and  albumen,  and  with  many 
of  the  metallic  oxides.  Besides  the  natural  tannin  just 
spoken  of,  an  artificial  sort  has  been  prepared  from 
charcoal. 

Acids  containing  chlorine.  Chlorine  forms  acids  by  com- 
bining with  oxygen  or  with  a combustible.  The  prin- 
ripal  of  these  acids  are  as  follow : — Chloric  acid , a colour- 
less liquid,  consists  of  100  chlorine  and  about  111*11 
oxygen.  The  order  of  its  affinities  is  nearly  as  follows : 

Chloric  acid . 


Potash 

Soda 

Barytes 

Strontites 

Lime 

Ammonia 

Magnesia 

Alumina. 


Perchloric  acid  is  a compound  of  about  100  chlorine 
and  180  oxygen. — Muriatic  acid,  otherwise  called  hydro- 
chloric  arid,  is  a compound  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  in 
nearly  the  proportions  of  oxygen  100,  muriatic  acid 
341*5.  Muriatic  acid  gas,  in  its  purest  form,  exists  in 
the  state  of  a gas  which  is  permanent  over  mercury  only. 
It  has  a very  pungent  smell,  is  sufficiently  caustic  to 
blister  the  skin,  extinguishes  a lighted  candle,  and  de- 
tonates when  exposed  to  the  light  of  tho  voltaic  dis- 
charge. It  is  greedily  absorbed  by  water,  which  takes 


up  480  times  its  bulk,  and  has  its  specific  gravity  in- 
creased from  1 to  1200.  'Hie  order  of  its  affinities  is 
nearly  as  follows : 

Muriatic  acid. 

Barytes 

Potash 

Strontites 

Liinc 

Ammonia 

Magnesia 

Glucinn 

Alumina 

Metallic  oxides. 

Chlorocarbonic  acid,  otherwise  called  phosgene  gas,  is  a 
compound  of  chlorine  45,  and  carbonic  oxide  1 15,  or 
of  chlorine  4*5,  oxygen  10,  and  carbon  0*75.  This 
gas  is  more  disagreeable  und  suffocating  than  chlorine, 
and  affects  the  eyes  in  a peculiar  manner.  When  tin, 
zinc,  antimony,  or  arsenic,  are  dissolved  in  it,  they  decom- 
pose it  by  absorbing  the  chlorine,  and  setting  at  liberty 
the  carbonic  oxide.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  water, 
and  converted  into  muriatic  acid  and  carbonic  acid. 

Acids  containing  iodine.  Iodine  combines  with  supporters 
and  combustibles  to  produce  the  following  acids: — Iodic 
acid , a white,  semi-transparent  solid,  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  iodine  with  oxygen  in  nearly  the  proportions 
of  iodine  76t  + oxygen  236=1000,  or  in  the  proportion 
of  about  15  to  4.  Its  specific  gravity  is  considerable,  for 
it  sinks  rapidly  in  sulphuric  acid. — Chi  or  iodic  acid,  a vo- 
latile compound  of  100  iodine  and  57*6  chlorine.  When 
exposed  to  the  air  it  deliquesces,  and  its  solution  in  water 
contains  acid  properties.  — Ilydriodic  acid , a gaseous 
compound  of  about  8*6804  iodine,  and  0*0694  hydrogen. 
Water  absorbs  this  acid  with  avidity.  Wheu  exposed 
to  a heat  below  262°  the  water  is  driven  off,  and  the 
acid  becomes  concentrated.  Ilydriodic  acid  is  colour- 
less, and  elastic  like  common  air,  having  a smell  similar 
to  muriatic  acid.  The  specific  gravity  is  about  4 443. 

Acids  containing  Jluorine.  Fluorine  combines  with  com- 
bustibles, and  produces  the  following  acids. — Fluoric 
acid , which  is  obtained  from  fluor  spar,  is  supposed  to 
be  a compound  of  fluorine  and  hydrogen.  The  order 
of  its  affinities  is  suid  to  be  nearly  as  follows: 

Fluoric  acid. 

Lime 

Barytes 

Strontites 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Ammonia 

Giucina 

Alumina 

Zirconia 

Silica. 

Fluoboric  acid , a powerful  gaseous  compound  of  fluorine 
and  boron,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  determined 
to  be  2 3709.  Water  is  said  to  absorb  700  times  its 
volume  of  this  gas.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid 
thus  obtained  is  1*77,  which  is  totally  unfit  for  respira- 
tion. Its  specific  gravity  is  determined  to  be  about 
3*5735. 

Adds  containing  cyanogen.  Cyanogen  combines  with  chlo- 
rine, and  with  combustibles,  so  as  to  form  the  following 
acids  : — Chlorocyanic  acid,  or  the  compound  of  cyanogen 
and  chlorine,  is  a colourless  liquid  with  a strong  smell 
that  provokes  tears.  Its  specific  gravity,  in  the  state  of 
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a vapour,  it  about  2*152.— Hydrocyanic  acid , or  Prussic 
acid,  in  a pure  state,  is  a limpid  and  colourleM  fluid, 
which  vra*  hrst  obtained  from  the  powder  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Prussian  blue . It  is  capable  of  assuming 
a gaseous  form,  in  which  state  it  is  absorbed  by  alcohol ; 
is  not  inflammable,  and  when  received  into  the  lungs  is 
speedily  fatal.  As  a liquid  it*  taste  is  at  first  cool,  but 
soon  becomes  hot  and  acrid.  Its  specific  gravity  varies 
with  the  temperature.  It  is  highly  volatile,  and  boils  at 
79°  Fahrenheit.  A drop  of  it  placed  on  paper  becomes 
instantly  solid. — Snlphocyanic  acid  is  a colourless  liquid 
compounded  of  sulphur  100  and  cyanogen  53*3. — Ferro- 
cyanic  acid  is  a pale  lemon-colourcd  compound  of  100 
cyanogen,  and  from  34  to  37  iron.  It  is  destitute  of 
smell,  and  decomposed  by  heat,  or  by  exposure  to  a 
strong  light.  The  order  of  its  affinities  is  nearly  as 
follows  t 

Ferro-cyanic  acid. 

Barytes 

Strontitcs 

Potash 

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Ammonia. 

Compound  Combustibles. 

Compound  combustibles  comprehend  alcohol,  ether,  oils, 
resins,  and  bitumens. — Alcohol , or  the  spirit  of  wine,  is 
a transparent  liquor,  os  colourless  as  water,  of  a plea- 
sant smell,  a strong  agreeable  taste,  and  an  intoxicating 
power.  It  is  procured  from  what  is  commonly  called 
ardent  spirits,  as  brandy,  whiskey,  rum,  Ac.  and  is  pro- 
perly  nothing  more  than  rectified  spirit t deprived  of  tneir 
water  as  for  as  is  possible.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
alcohol,  in  its  purest  state,  seems  to  be  about  *820  at  the 
temperature  of  60°;  but  the  alcohol  of  commerce, 
which  is  not  better  than  rectified  spirits,  is  seldom  un- 
der *8371 . Alcohol  has  a strong  affinity  for  water,  with 
which  it  combines  in  every  proportion,  and  caloric  is 
evolved  during  the  union.  It  is  nighly  inflammable,  re- 
markably expansible  by  heat,  boils  at  176°,  but  has 
never  yet  been  congealed  by  any  known  method  of  pro- 
ducing artificial  cold ; and  even  when  diluted  with  an 
equal  weight  of  water  it  requires  a cold  of  6°  below  0 
to  congeal  it*  Alcohol  is  also  a powerful  solvent,  and 
acts  upon  many  of  the  acids,  volatile  oils,  resins,  Ac. 
It  dissolves  many  of  the  salts  copiously,  others  sparingly, 
and  others  not  at  all.  The  following  exhibits  the  pro- 
portions at  which  some  of  the  salts  are  taken  up  by  240 
grains. 


Grain*. 


Borate  of  ammonia  . . 1 

iluatc  of  aluminc  ...  1 

———ammonia  ..  1 

Muriate  of  ammonia..  17 

— lime 288 

magnesia  1313 

Ltash ...  5 

nine . . . 240 

— — ammonia..  214 

lime 288 


Grain*,  j 

Nitrate  of  magnesia . . 694  [ 

potash ....  5 ! 

soda 23  ! 

Oxalate  of  alumine  . . 7 j 

Tartrate  of  alumine. . 7 I 

■ ammonia  7 | 

— 1 1 potash ...  7 ! 

Supertartrate  of  potash  7 i 

— ■ oxalate  of  potash  7 


Alcohol  is  composed  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen ; 
but  in  what  proportions  is  not  accurately  known. 

Ethers.  Ethers  are  fragrant  and  volatile  liquors  procured 
by  distillation  from  a mixture  of  alcohol  with  different 
acids,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  t — Sul- 
phuric ether , a compound  obtained  from  sulphuric  acid 
and  alcohol,  was  originally  called  oleum  vitriols  du/ce, 
and  by  the  Germans  at  present  naphtha.  It  is  so  vola- 


tile that  it  can  scarcely  be  poured  from  one  vessel  into 
another  before  it  is  dissipated.  It  is  composed  of  oxy- 
gen 17  62  + hydrogen  14*40  4-  carbon  67  98  = 10000. 
— Sitric  ether , which  is  obtained  from  nitric  acid  and 
alcohol,  is  a compound  of  about  34  oxygen,  16  azote, 
9 hydrogen,  and  39  carbon.  It  is  specifically  lighter 
than  water,  but  heavier  than  alcohol,  highly  combustible, 
and  much  more  volatile  than  the  best  sulphuric  ether.— 
Chloric  ether  is  a compound  formed  by  the  union  of  equal 
volumes  of  chlorine  and  olefiant  gas. — Muriatic  ether  is 
obtained  from  muriatic  acid  and  alcohol  with  some  diffi- 
culty, and  not  without  the  aid  of  other  substances,  as 
manganese,  muriate  of  soda,  sulphuric  add,  Ac. — Phos- 
phoric ether , obtained  from  phosphoric  acid  and  alcohol, 
is  specifically  lighter  than  alcohol,  and  boils  at  100°.— 
Acetic  ether,  obtained  from  concentrated  acetic  acid  and 
alcohol,  is  a limpid  colourless  liquid,  having  a taste  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  substances.  Its  specific  gravity,  at 
the  temperature  of  44  is  0 866.  It  boils  at  the  tem- 
perature of  160°.  It  burns  with  a yellowish,  whitish 
name;  and  acetic  acid  is  evolved  during  the  combustion. 

Oils.  Oils  are  unctuous  liquids,  which  nave  been  divided 
into  two  classes;  namely,  volatile  and  fixed. — Volatile 
oils  are  very  combustible  substances,  which  have  an 
acrid  taste  and  a strong  fragrant  smell ; are  volatilized 
by  a gentle  heat,  and  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  imperfectly 
so  in  water.  They  evaporate  without  leaving  any  stain 
on  paper,  and  some  of  them  detonate.  These  oils  are 
obtained  from  every  part  of  plants,  except  the  cotyle- 
dons of  the  seed.  Tneir  specific  gravity  varies  very 
considerably,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 


Oil  of  Sassafras ...  1 *094 
Cinnamon..  1*035 

— » Cloves 1*034 

■ Fennel 997 

Dill 994 

— Pennyroyal . 978 

— Cummin  . . . 975 

Mint 97 5 

— Nutmegs...  948 


Oil  of  Tansy ......... 

— Carraway  seeds.. 

— Origanum 

— - Spike 


Rosemary 

Juniper  berries. . 
Oranges 

Turpentine 


946 

910 
940 
936 
934 

911 
888 
792 


These  oils  are  otherwise  called  aromatic,  from  their  fra- 
grance ; and  essential,  because  they  are  supposed  to 
contain  the  essence  of  the  vegetable  substances  which 
furnish  them.  — Fixed  oils  arc  distinguished  for  the 
following  properties ; namely:  they  are  liquid,  or  easily 
become  so  when  exposed  to  a gentle  heat,  have  an  unc- 
tuous feel,  and  a mild  taste,  are  very  combustible,  and 
perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  but  partially  soluble  in  al- 
cohol. They  leave  a greasy  stain  on  paper,  and  boil  at 
nearly  600®.  All  fixed  oils  are  grestly  lighter  than  wa- 
ter, but  they  differ  from  each  other  considerably  in  their 
specific  gravity.  The  following  table  contains  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  such  as  hare  been  obtained  ; 


Oil  of  Palm 968 

— — Hazle-nuts  ....  941 

— Poppies. 939 

— - Linseed 932 

— Almonds......  932 

— Walnuts 923 


Oil  of  Beech-nut .....  923 

Ben 917 

— Olives 913 

— — Rape  seed 913 

Cacao 892 


Fixed  oils  do  not  begin  to  evaporate  till  they  be  heated 
above  the  boiling  iwint  of  water;  and  when  in  a state  of 
vapour  they  take  fire  on  the  approach  of  an  ignited  body. 
It  is  upon  this  principle  that  candles  and  lamps  burn. 
By  exposure  to  the  open  air  fixed  oils  become  solid ; but 
some  retain  their  transparency  in  a solid  state ; while 
others  become  opaque,  and  assume  the  appearance  of 
tallow  or  wax : the  funner  arc  called  drying  oilsl  and  the 
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latter  fat  oils.  By  tlie  combination  of  alkalies  with  the  J 
fixed  oils  are  made  the  important  compounds  called  1 
soaps ; by  their  combination  with  sulphur  a compound 
is  formed  cnJIcd  tile  ruby  of  sulphur. 

The  order  of  the  affinities  of  the  fixed  oiU  is  nearly  as 
follows: 

Fixed  Oils. 

Lime 

Barytes 

Fixed  alkalies 

Magnesia 

Ammonia 

Oxide  of  mercury 

Other  metallic  oxides 

Alumina. 

Resins.  Resins  are  the  inspissated  juices  of  certain  vege- 
table plants,  which  are  generally  of  a yellow  colour,  dry, 
brittle,  and  inflammable,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ethers,  and 
- essential  oils,  but  altogether  insoluble  in  water.  Both  j 
acid*  and  alkalies  act  upon  them,  particularly  the  pure 
alkalies.  The  principal  resinous  substances  are  balsams 
and  gum  resins;  of  the  latter  kind  are  asnfortida,  gum 
ammoniac,  aloes,  gamboge,  myrrh,  opium,  &c« 

Hit u limit,  Bitumens  are  highly  inflammable  fossil  sub- 
stances which  have  a certain  resemblance  to  oily  and 
resinous  substances.  Tim  principal  substances  of  this 
kind  are  naphtha,  petroleum,  mineral  tar,  mineral  pitch, 
asphaltum  jet,  pit-cool,  bituminous  wood,  turf,  peat, 
Ac. 

Hydrates.  Hydrates  are  those  compounds  which  are 
formed  by  the  combination  of  a body  with  water  in  such 
manner  as  for  the  water  to  lose  its  fluid  form ; of  this 
description  is  the  substance  well  know-n  by  the  name  of 
slacked  lime , which  is  a hydrate  of  lime. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  composition  of  the  prin- 
cipal hydrates  which  have  been  hitherto  investigated : 


but. 

Atom* 

water. 

WrfcM  of 
water. 

Wf1<M  of 
b*»r. 

Hydrate  of  Potash 

i 

1 

100 

18  75 

Soda 

1 

1 

100 

28*10 

Lime 

1 

1 

100 

91*03 

Barytes 

i 

1 

100 

67*6!) 

Stronlian 

1 

1 

100 

17-3 

Magnesia 

i 

i 

100 

45 

Copper 

1 

I 

100 

11*25 

Tin 

i 

2 

100 

21* 

Borncic  ncid  . . . 

i 

2 

100 

78*26 

Phosphorous  acid 

i 

1 

100 

S2* 

Sulphuric  acid  . 

i 

1 

100 

22*5 

Nitric  acid  .... 

1 

1 

100 

13-23 

Acetic  acid , . .y 

i 

1 

100 

H*5 

Crystallized  oxalic  acid  .... 

i 

+ 

100 

99*31 

Crystallized  tartaric  acid  .. 

i 

1 

100 

1S-+S 

Crystallized  citric  acid  . . » . 

i 

2 

100 

30-5 

Many  of  the  substances  mentioned  in  this  list  combine 
with  water  in  more  than  one  proportion,  whence  they 
are  distinguished  into  protonydrates,  deutohyd rates, 
tritohydrates,  tetrathydrates,  Ac.  of  which  only  Use  pro- 
tohydrate has  been  given. 

Salts.  Salts  are  now  understood  by  chemists  to  be  those 
compounds  which  are  formed  by  the  combination  of 
acids  with  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  the  most 
important  of  which,  distinguished  in  the  order  of  their  j 
hoses,  are  as  follow : — 


Salts  of  ammonia.  The  salts  of  ammonia  aro  all  soluble  in 
water,  with  very  few  exceptions ; are  dissipated  in 
vapours  by  exposure  to  heat;  let  fall  a white  precipitate 
in  a solution  of  salt  of  magnesia  and  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  an  orange  precipitate  in  a solution  of  platinum* 

Hie  following  Table  exhibits  the  principal  salts  of  ammo- 
nia which  have  been  examined*  together  with  their 
constituents  and  specific  gravity,  according  to  an  ave- 
rage estimate : 


Rail*. 

AfiA. 

Bate. 

Water 

Specif.  rrir. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  .... 

100* 

60*5 

45-94 

18*4 

12*1 

1*072 

1-5785 

55* 

26*17 

18*13 

0966 

56* 

19- 

25* 

37*05 

90*32 

31*73 

100* 

+7  22 

1*9051 

100* 

60  71 

5+*66 

14  24 

3110 

60* 

29* 

n* 

100* 

29*31 

62*45 

37*55 

100- 

47*11 

1*0816 

Citrate 

100* 

29*02 

Observations.  Tile  muriate  qf  ammonia  was  formerly 
known  by  the  name  of  sal  ammoniac ; the  nitrate , by  that 
of  nitrum  sc  mi  volatile  and  nilrum  f atamans;  the  sulphate, 
by  that  of  secret  sal  ammoniac,  or  vitriolatcd  ammoniac. 

Salts  of  potash.  The  salts  of  potash  are  less  soluble  than 
those  of  ammonia.  The  following  list  contains  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  salts : 


Rail*. 

Acid. 

Bnm. 

Water. 

Specif  inar. 

44*  1 

51*8 

4*2 

1 738 

58*3  1 

392 

2*5 

1-836 

2*8516 

43* 

41* 

17* 

2*012 

45*2 

54*8 

2*928 

40 

60- 

1*586 

79*2 

20  8 

47-98 

52  02 

llOO* 

132*55 

, 58* 

42* 

1*5567 

Citrate 

55* 

44* 

Observations.  The  muriate  of  potash  was  formcly  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  digestive  salt,  regenerated  sea- 
salts  the  nitrate,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  salt- 
petre, was  formerly  called  nitre,  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  ingredients  in  the  composition  of  gunpowder. 
The  carbonate  was  formerly  called  fixed  nitre , salt  of 
tartar , vegetable  alkali,  &c.  The  silicate  was  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  liquor  silicum.  The  sidphate , by 
the  names  of  specif  aim  purgo  ns,  arcanum  duplicatum,  Ac. 
•till  more  commonly  by  that  of  vitri  dated  tartar.  The 
sulphite  by  the  name  of  sulphurous  salt  of  Stahl.  The 
acetate , by  the  names  of  arcanum  tartare , essential  salt  of 
trine,  regenerated  tartar , diuretic  salt,  digestive  salt  of 
Sylvius.  The  binoxalate , by  the  name  of  essential  salt  of 
lemons.  The  tartrate , by  the  name  of  tartar;  and 
bitartrate , by  that  of  cream  of  tartar. 

Salts  of  soda.  The  salts  of  soda  are  much  more  soluble  in 
water  than  the  salts  of  potash.  The  following  Table 
contains  the  most  important  of  these  salts ; 

9 v 
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UK. 

Acid.  | 

IW*e. 

,W«a*r. 

Nitrate  of  soda 

4-8 

32- 

2 0964 

Carbonate  

14-16 

20-60 

65  24 

1-3591 

Muriate  

52- 

42- 

6- 

2-120 

Borate 

3*  1 

17- 

49- 

1-740 

Phosphate 

20-33 

17-67 

62  00 

1-333 

Ammoniophosphate  . . . . 

32 

43- 

25- 

1-509 

Sulphate 

23-52 

! 18-48 

58.00 

2-246 

Sulphite 

24-5 

24-5 

51* 

2*9566 

Acetate  

36-95 

2294 

40-11 

81 

Tartrate  

1 746 

Citrate 

60-7 

39-3 

Observations.  The  nitrate  of  soda  was  formerly  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  cubic  nitre.  The  carbonate  of 
soda  is  now  known,  in  commerce,  by  the  name  of  barilla 
or  soda.  The  muriate  of  soda  is  no  other  than  common 
$all.  The  borate  of  soda  was  formerly  called  borax,  and 
an  impure  sort  of  it  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
tinkal.  'The  anmoniophotphatc  was  formerly  known  by 
the  names  of  microcosmic  salt  and  f usible  salt  of  urine. 
The  sulphate  by  that  of  Glaubers  salt. 

Salts  of  lime.  The  salts  of  lime  are  many  of  them  insoluble 
in  water,  and  some  of  them  which  are  soluble  cannot  be 
crystallized.  The  soluble  salts  are  thrown  down  in  a 
white  precipitate  by  potash  or  soda,  and  some  of  them 
are  precipitated  by  mixing  with  them  the  infusion  of ) 
nut-galls. 

'The  following  Table  contains  the  most  important  of  these  i 
salts: 


Salt*. 

Add. 

ItSM. 

Warn.- 

Sfteil.  snr. 

57-44 

32  00 

10*56 

1-6207 

SI* 

44- 

25* 

1*76 

34- 

55* 

n* 

2-7 

100* 

8453 

46- 

32- 

22- 

2-1679  ! 

54*29 

45*71 

Arscniate  . 

Tungstate 

67- 

80-417 
64  3 

M3* 

19*4 

$5*7 

1-005 

50* 

43- 

•7 

62*5 

37*5 

5055 

27-8 

27-81 

6266 

37-34 

Kinale  

83* 

17* 

Observations.  The  nitrate  of  lime  was  formerly  called 
Baldwins  phosphorus.  The  muriate , by  the  names  of fixed 
sol  ammoniac,  Hombrrf  s phosphorus,  and  calcareous  ma- 
rine salt.  The  carbonate  is  found  in  great  abundance  in 
nature,  under  the  names  of  chalk,  limestone,  marble , See. 
The  sulphate  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  gypsum,  and 
after  it  lias  been  heated,  and  forms  a powder,  by  that  of  i 
plaster  of  Paris . 

Salts  of  barytes.  A still  greater  proportion  of  the  salts  of 
barytes  arc  insoluble  in  water  than  of  the  salts  of  lime. 
They  are  white  or  transparent,  and  in  general  affect  a 
crystalline  form.  Most  of  these  salts  are  poison- 
ous. 

The  following  Tabic  contains  a general  account  of  the 
most  important  of  these  salts : 


Sail*. 

Add. 

Baa*. 

vrmn. 

8f*d/.  pur. 

Nitrate  of  barytes  

38- 

ESI 

12- 

2-9149 

Muriate 

'20- 

64- 

16- 

2-8257 

Carbonate 

22- 

78- 

4-331 

Phosphate  

100* 

21446 

Phosphite 

24-31 

67-24 

8-45 

Sulphate 

33-96 

66-04 

4-4 

Sulphite  

100- 

2-41-79 

4-91 

1-6938 

Arscniate 

34* 

66- 

Chromate 

40-16 

59-84 

Acetate 

39-98 

6002 

1 828 

Oxalate 

31-62 

68-38 

Citrate 

50* 

50- 

Formate 

32*1 

67-9 

Salts  of  slrontian.  The  salts  of  strontian  ore  generally 
more  soluble  than  those  of  barytes,  but  less  so  than 
those  of  lime.  They  assume  a crystallized  form.  So- 
lutions of  these  salts  are  precipitated  by  the  sulphates, 
phosphates,  and  oxalates.  The  most  important  salts  of 
strontian  are  as  follow: 


Sale*. 

AtU. 

Baa*. 

Water. 

rip*  cl  Cyra*. 

Nitrate  of  strontian 

48*8 

47-6 

4* 

3-006 

Muriate  

23-6 

86*4 

40- 

1-4402 

Chlorate * ; 

46* 

26* 

28* 

Carbonate 1 

30* 

69*5 

40-5 

3-66 

Phosphate  

36*565 

63*435 

Sulphate 

43- 

57- 

Acetate 

52-69 

47-31 

Oxalate 

39-77 

60*23 

Tartrate 

47  12 

52*88 

Salts  of  magnesia  are  mostly  soluble  in  water,  and  capable 
of  crystallizing.  They  are  precipitated  by  the  alkalies 
and  carbonates,  and  iorin  triple  salts,  particularly  with 
ammonia.  The  most  important  of  these  salts  are  as 
follow : 


Sail*. 

Acid. 

Fla**. 

Wiser. 

[Speettgrwr. 

Nitrate  of  Magnesia 

43- 

27- 

30 

Muriate 

34- 

41* 

25- 

1*601 

of  Magnesia  and 

73- 

Ammonia  .... 

27. 

Carbonate 

50* 

25- 

25* 

0-2941 

Borate 

73-5 

14*6  i 

11-9 

2 566 

Phosphate . ......  

1 548 

of  Ammonia  and 

33*3 

33*3 

Magnesia . . . 

33*3 

Phosphite 

44- 

20* 

36* 

Acetate . . 

70*65 

2935 

1-378 

Oxalate 

; 65- 

35* 

Citrate 

66-66 

33*34 

Salts  tf  yttria.  There  arc  but  few  of  the  salts  of  yttria 
which  are  as  yet  known.  Of  this  description  the  most 
are  insoluble  in  water ; but  its  solutions  in  acids  may  be 
precipitated  by  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  soda,  oxa- 
late of  ammonia,  Sec. 

Salts  rf  glucina.  The  salts  of  glucina  arc  as  imperfectly 
known  as  those  of  yttria,  and  although  much  more 
soluble  in  water,  yet  they  rarely  crystallize. 

Sails  of  alumina.  The  salts  of  alumina  are  distinguished 
by  a sweet  and  astringent  taste,  and  arc  mostly  soluble 
in  water ; some  few  arc  also  capable  of  crystallizing. 
The  most  important  of  these  silts  is  the  acidulous  sul- 
phate of  alumina  and  potash,  which  is  commonly  known 
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by  the  name  of  alum,  the  component  part*  of  which  are 
♦9  sulphate  of  alumina,  7 sulphate  of  potash,  and  44 
water.  Alum  crystallise*  moatly  in  regular  octahedron*, 
but  when  an  unusual  quantity  of  potash  is  added  to  alum 
liquor,  the  salt  lose*  its  usual  form  and  crystallize*  in 
cubes,  in  which  case  it  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
cubic  alum. 

It  is  soluble  in  16  or  20  parts  water,  and  when  exposed  to 
heat,  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallisation  ; what  remain* 
after  this  process  is  called  burnt  or  calcined  alum.  When 
alum  is  exposed  to  a strong  heat,  a black  substance  is 
formed  by  the  alumina  and  the  potash,  which  is  called 
pyrophorus.  The  specific  gravity  of  alum  is  1*7109. 

Hie  nitrate  of  alumina  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
nitre  of  argil  and  nitrous  alum . It  has  an  austere  acid 
taste,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  1*645. 

Salts  of  xirtonia.  The  salts  of  zirconia  have  a harsh, 
astringent,  and  disagreeable  taste  ; are  mostly  insoluble 
in  water,  but  their  solutions  are  precipitated  by  sulphuric 
add,  carbonate,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  an  infusion  of  nut- 
galls,  &c. 

Sous  of  iron.  Salts  of  iron  were  formerly  culled  martial, 
because  Mars  was  the  title  given  by  the  alchymuts  to 
iron.  They  are  for  the  most  part  soluble  in  water,  and 
the  solution  has  a greenish  colour  and  an  astringent 
taste.  Ferrocyanate  of  potash  occasions  in  them  a blue 
precipitate  ; hydrosulphuret  of  potash,  gallic  acid,  or  the 
infusion  of  nut-galls,  a black  predpitate ; phosphate  of 
soda,  a white  precipitate ; benzoate  of  ammonia,  one  of 
a yellow  colour;  and  succinate  of  ammonia,  one  of  a 
flesh  colour. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  a general  view  of  the  most 
important  salts  of  iron : 


Salts. 

Add. 

Of  14*- 

Wntrr. 

Specif.  ff*V. 

39* 

23* 

38* 

1 8399 

24* 

76* 

38* 

43* 

19 

42*4 

37*2 

20*4 

Phosphate  

21* 

61*5 

45* 

98*5 

34* 

2-6 

55* 

45- 

Citrate 

69-62 

30*38 

Observations.  The  sulphate  of  iron  is  known  in  commerce 
by  the  name  of  green  vitriol  or  copperas.  The  carbonate 
is*  that  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  rust. 
The  phosphate  is  found  native,  and  constitutes  the  co- 
louring matter  called  Prussian  blue.  The  gallate  is  that 
salt  the  solution  of  which  forms  what  is  now  a writing-ink. 

Salts  of  nickeL  The  salts  of  nickel  are  generally  soluble 
in  water,  and  the  solution  has  a beautiful  green  colour. 
They  are  also  precipitated  by  ferrocyanate  of  potash, 
and  the  hydrosulphuret.  There  are  but  few  other  par- 
ticulars respecting  these  sails  which  have  hitherto  been 
ascertained. 

Salts  of  cobalt.  The  salts  of  cobalt  are  distinguished  by  f! 
the  property  of  changing  their  colour  when  heated,  and  I, 
thus  forming  what  has  received  the  name  of  sympathetic  \ - 
ink.  They  are  for  the  most  part  soluble  in  water,  and  ^ 
the  solution  has  a reddish  colour.  They  are  also  preci- 
itated  by  the  alkalies,  the  ferrocyanate  of  potash,  the 
ydroeulphuret  of  i>otash,  and  the  tincture  of  nut-galls. 

1 he  precipitates  are  blue,  black,  and  white. 

Salts  of  manganese.  The  salts  of  manganese  are  mostly 
soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution,  when  treated  with 
fixed  alkalies,  deposits  a whitish  precipitate,  which  soon 
becomes  black  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  most 
important  of  these  acids  are  os  follow  : 


SftlU. 

Add. 

Ortde. 

Water. 

Carbonate  of  manganese. . 

37-93 

-.ss-o* 

41-4*3 

76-92 

68-13 

62-07 

29-75 

29-33 

2S08 

41-87 

37  20 
29-21 

1-834 

Succinate 

Salts  of  cerium.  The  edits  of  cerium  are  either  white  or 
yellow,  and  of  a sweet  taste.  Hydrosulphuret  of  pot- 
ash, ferrocyanate  of  potash,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and 
arseniate  of  potash,  occasion  precipitates  mostly  of  a 
white  colour. 

Salts  of  uranium . The  salt*  of  uranium  arc  for  the  most 
part  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  has  a yellow 
colour.  The  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates,  the  fer- 
rocyanate and  hydrosulphuret  of  potash,  and  the  infu- 
sion of  nut  galls,  occasion  precipitate*  of  different  co- 
lours. 

Salts  of  xinc.  The  salts  of  zinc,  for  the  most  part,  form  a 
colourless  solution  m water,  and  are  precipitated  by  the 
ferrocyanate,  sulphocy&nate,  hydrioaate,  and  hydro- 
sulphuret of  potash,  sulphuretea  hydrogen  gas,  and  the 
alkalies,  the  precipitates  being  mostly  white.  The  must 
important  of  these  salts  are  as  follow  : 


Sdti. 

Add 

Oxide. 

Meter. 

Sprclf.fr*., 

28* 

66- 

6* 

1*577 

2*096 

40* 

20- 

40* 

1*912 

Citrate. 

59* 

4I‘ 

Observations.  The  carbonate  of  zinc  is  found  native  under 
the  name  of  calamine.  The  ttilphate  is  the  substance 
which  in  commerce  is  known  by  the  name  of  white 
vitriol. 

Salts  cf  lead.  The  salts  of  lead  were  formerly  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  saturn , the  name  by  which  lead  itself 
was  distinguished.  They  are  scarcely  soluble  in  water 
without  an  excess  of  acid,  and  the  solution  is  colourless 
and  of  a sweetish  taste.  Gallic  acid,  infusion  of  nut- 
galls,  &c.  occasion  white  or  black  precipitates.  The 
most  important  of  these  acids  arc  as  follow  ; 


Sait*. 

Add. 

Oxide. 

W’lirr, 

«n» . 

33* 

67* 

4 068 
1*8226 

Muriate  

24*83 

16-15 

75*17 

83*85 

ICO* 

300* 

26*5 

73*5 

22*2 

77*8 

33* 

63- 

4* 

34*9 

65*1 

6* 

26*96 

14*32 

2*345 

49*66 

46*49 

3-85 

30*86 

69*1 4 

24*54 

75*46 

34*18 

65*82 

37* 

63* 

17* 

83* 

Tannate  • 

36-5 

635 

Observations.  The  carbonate  of  lead  is  known  in  commerce 
by  the  name  of  white  lead.  The  acetate  was  formerly 
called  sugar  of  lead,  sugar  of  Saturn,  salt  of  Saturn,  See. 

Salts  of  tin.  'lire  salts  of  tin  were  formerly  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Jovial,  because  Jupiter  was  the  tills 
3 f 2 
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given  to  tin.  These  salt*  are  more  or  Icm  soluble  in  LI 
-water,  and  the  solution  is  of  a yellowish  colour.  Ferro-  [ 
cyan  ate  and  hydrosnlphurct  of  potash,  the  corrosive  j 
sublimate  and  the  muriate  of  gold,  occasion  different 
coloured  precipitates. 

Salts  of  copper.  The  salts  of  copper  were  formerly  called  j 
salts  of  Verna,  because  Venus  was  the  name  given  to  j 
copper.  These  salts  mostly  form  a blue  or  green  solu- 
tion with,  and  are  precipitated  by,  ferroeyanatc  ami  j 
hydrosulphuret  of  potash,  by  gallic  acid  and  a plate  of  i 
iron,  when  plunged  into  a liquid  salt.  The  precipitate 
in  this  last  case  ts  metallic.  The  most  important  suits 
of  copper  are  as  follow: 


Mis. 

ML 

OtU*. 

Nitrate  of  copper 

16 

67* 

17* 

2*1710 

Muriate  . . 

40*2 

598 

1 6776 

Carbonate 

100* 

363  6 

Silicate 

33* 

55 

12* 

Phosphate 

40*22 

4470 

15*06 

1*4158 

Sulphate 

33* 

32* 

35* 

2 1943 

Sulphite 

32*18 

56*82 

II- 

Sulphate  of  potash  and  . . 

»hhs 

21*425 

21*5 

ammonia  .... 

18  00 

Obtuse  octahedral  > 

14*3 

50* 

2-881 

arseniatc J 

Ilexedral  arseniatc 

43- 

39* 

IS* 

2 518 

Acute  octahedral  arseniatc 

29- 

50* 

21* 

4*280 

so* 

54* 

16* 

Super  arseniatc*  

40  1 

35* 

24*4 

25*12 

39.41 

35*47 

1-779 

Oxalate 

31*08 

68*92 

Oxalate  of  copper  and  . . 

♦7*5 

25* 

17* 

ammonia  .... 

10* 

Observations.  The  native  carbonate  of  copper  is  known 
among  mineralogists  by  the  name  of  maLachitc  and  blue 
copper  ore.  The  tilicate,  by  that  of  emerald  copper  ore. 
Tnc  sulphate , by  that  of  blue  copperas,  and  blue  vitriol  in 
commerce. 

Salts  of  bismuth.  The  salts  of  bismuth  form  a colourless 
solution  with  acids ; when  water  is  poured  into  it,  a 
white  precipitate  falls.  Fcrrocyanate  and  hydrosul- 
phuret  of  potash,  gallic  acid,  a plate  of  copper  or  tin, 
occasion  precipitates.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
salts  is  the  nitrate  of  bismuth,  formerly  called  magisterv 
of  bismuth,  which  is  a compound  ot  34*2  nitric  acid, 
48*8  oxide  of  bismuth,  and  17*  water.  The  paint  called 

Crl  white  is  supposed  to  be  a precipitate  from  this  salt 
means  of  common  salt  or  tartar. 

Salts  of  Mercury.  Mercurial  salts  are  volatilized  and  dis- 
sipated by  the  application  of  a strong  heat.  Fcrrocya- 
natc  and  hydrosulphuret  of  potash,  muriatic  acid,  gallic 
acid  and  a plate,  occasion  precipitates  of  different 
colours  in  their  solution.  There  are  two  oxides  of  Mer- 
cury, and  most  acids  seem  capable  of  combining  with 
them  both,  so  as  to  produce  two  sorts  of  salts,  namely, 
proto6alts,  many  of  which  may  be  subdivided  into  sub  and 
super  salts.  Of  these  the  following  are  the  principal : 


Salt*. 

Acid. 

OtJde. 

Water. 

1 

|£pcvir.  (trar. 

Pemitrate  of  Mercury . . . 

12* 

88* 

Carbonate 

969 

9 1 

Borate 

2*266 

Phosphate 

28*5 

71*5 

4*9835 

Sulphate 

12* 

83* 

•s 

Persulphate 

31*8 

63*8 

+ ♦ 

6*444 

Observations.  The  nitrate  of  Mercury  was  formerly  called 


nitrous  turpeih,  from  which  is  procured  a precipitate 
known  by  the  name  nf  the  red  precipitate.  Tne  muriate 
is  now  called  a chloride.  The  sulphate  was  formerly 
named  turpeih • 

Salts  of  silver.  The  salts  of  silver  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  blow-pipe,  are  reduced  ; and  precipitates 
of  different  colours  are  occasioned  in  their  solution  by 
sulphate  of  iron,  a plate  of  copper,  gallic  acid,  &c. 

The  most  remarkable  salts  of  silver  are  as  follow : 


Salts. 

Arid. 

Ok  Id*. 

w itn. 

'Kultpn. 

ISO- 

18* 

15*71  ! 
, 17*025 
25-31 
1 36* 

70* 

82* 

8 4*20 
82*975 
74*69 
1 6*4* 

< 

Phosphate 

Sulphate  

Citrate 

Observations . The  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  called,  on 
account  of  its  exceedingly  bitter  taste,  the  gad  of  the 
metals  ; after  fusion  it  cools  into  a black  mass,  when  it 
is  used  by  surgeons  under  the  name  of  lunar  caustic , 
lapis  infernafix ; and  the  precipitate  which  is  procured 
from  Us  solution,  by  means  of  ammonia,  is  called  ful- 
initiating  silver.  The  muriate  of  silver  is  otherwise  called 
luna  cornea,  or  corneous  silver. 

Salts  of  gold.  The  tw  o salts  of  gold  hitherto  known  arc 
the  muriate  and  the  nitrate,  which  form  a yellow  solu- 
tion  in  water.  Precipitates  of  different  colours  are  oc- 
casioned in  the  solution  by  gallic  acid,  muriate  of  tin,  a 
plate  of  tin,  &c. 

Salts  of  platinum.  The  salts  of  platinum  are  nearly  as 
little  known  as  those  of  gold.  The  sulphate  of  plati- 
num consists  of  54*5  oxide,  45‘5  acid  and  water,  the 
nitrate  of  89  yellow  oxide,  and  1 1 nitric  acid  and  water. 

Salts  of  palladium  and  iridium.  The  salts  of  palladium 
ore  almost  insoluble  in  waLer,  those  of  iridium  form  a 
red  solution  in  water. 

Salts  of  antimony.  The  salts  of  antimony  usually  form  a 
brownish  yellow  solution,  and  in  most  cases  a white  pre- 
cipitate falls  when  they  are  diluted  in  wnter.  Precipi- 
tates of  other  colours  are  occasioned  by  gallic  acid,  a 
plate  of  iron  or  zinc,  fcrrocyanate  and  hydrosulphuret 
of  potash,  &c.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  salts  is 
the  tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony,  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  tartar  emetic,  and  consists  of  44  21  tartaric 
acid,  39*76  protoxide  of  antimony,  and  16*03  potash. 

Salts  of  titanium . The  salts  of  titanium  are  in  general  co- 
lourless, and  soluble  in  water.  Alkaline  carbonate,  fer- 
rocyanatc  and  hydrosulphuret,  of  potash,  a rod  of  tin, 
&c.  occasion  precipitates  of  different  colours  in  the  so- 
lutions. 

Chemical  analysis  of  natural  bodies. 

Natural  bodies  may  be  considered  under  the  bead  of  the 
atmosphere,  waters,  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  sub- 
stances. 

Atmosphere.  The  atmosphere,  or  atmospheric  air,  w as  till 

. very  lately  considered  to  be  a simple  nomogeneous  sub- 
stance, but  it  is  now  universally  admitted  to  be  a com- 
pound, consisting  of  the  two  ingredients  oxygen  and 
azotic  gas,  and  in  the  proportions  of  from  23  to  90 
oxygen  gas  in  100  parts  of  atmospheric  air;  to  which 
have  been  added  two  other  ingredients,  namely,  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  water,  which  are  also  supposed  to 
enter  principally  into  its  constitution. 

Water.  Water,  in  its  purest  state,  is  now  supposed  to  con- 
sist of  two  principal  ingredients,  namely,  oxygen  gas,  and 
hydropen  gas ; but  as  it  is  always  impregnated  more  or 
less  with  other  substances,  it  has  been  distinguished  into 
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different  kind*,  as  raay  be  seen  from  the  following  tabic, 
which  gives  a general  view  of  their  ingredients. 


Waters 
Rain  water. 
Spring  water, 
Weil  water. 

Sea  water, 
Mineral  waters. 


consist  of 

Air,  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of  lime,  Ac. 
Oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  silica,  salt,  Ac. 
Sulphate  of  lime,  Ac. 

Common  salt,  sulphates  of  magnesia,  Ac. 
Air,  many  acids,  alkalies,  earths,  and 
salts,  [vide  Water ] 


Minerals.  The  chemical  analysis  of  minerals  may  be  found 
under  the  head  of  Minerals . 

Vegetable  substances.  Plants  are  generally  composed  of  the 
following  ingredients;  namely,  gum,  sugar,  jelly,  acids, 
starch,  albumen,  gluten,  an  extractive,  a colouring, 
bitter,  and  narcotic  matter,  oils,  wax,  camphor,  caout- 
chouc, resins,  wood,  tan,  auber,  alkalies,  earths,  metals ; 
of  which  a more  particular  account  may  be  found  in 
their  respective  places,  also  under  the  head  of  Plants. 

Animal  substances.  A general  view  of  animal  substances, 
and  their  principal  ingredients,  is  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing table 

Substances  consist  of 


Blood, 


Bile, 


Urine, 


water,  febrina,  albumen,  gelatine, 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  soda, 
phosphates  of  iron,  soda,  Ac. 
water,  albumen,  resin,  soda,  sul- 
phurated hydrogen,  saccharine 
matter,  muriate  of  soda,  phos- 
phates of  lime  and  soda,  and  iron, 
water,  phosphoric  acid,  phosphates 
of  6oda,  ammonia,  Ac.  carbonic 
acid,  uric  acid,  Ac.  muriate  of 
potash,  sulphur,  sulphates  of  lime, 


Milk,  water,  oil,  curd,  gelatine,  sugar,  mu- 

riate of  soda  and  potash,  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  sulphur. 

Saliva,  water,  mucilage,  albumen,  muriate 

of  soda,  phosphate  of  soda.  Ac. 

Tears,  and  mucus,  water,  mucilage,  soda,  muriate  of 
soda,  phosphates  of  lime  and  of 
soda. 

Cerumen,  albumen,  resin,  colouring  matt 

soda,  phosphate  of  lime. 

Synovia,  fibrous  matter,  albumen,  muriate  of 

soda,  phosphate  of  lime  water. 

Semen,  water,  mucilage,  soda,  phosphate  of 

lime. 

U^0ftl*C*m-]muci1agc,  fit. 

Bones,  earthy  salts,  cartilage,  gelatine,  and 

fat. 


Muscles, 


Membranes, 

Brain, 


Skin, 

Intestinal  calculi, 

Biliary  calculi. 
Urinary  calculi. 


fibrina,  albumen,  gelatine,  extractive 
matter,  phosphates  of  soda,  am- 
monia, and  lime,  carbonate  of  lime, 
gelatinous  matter. 

water,  white  and  red  fatty  matter,  al- 
bumen, osmazomc,  phosphorus, 
acids,  salts,  sulphur, 
gelatine,  mucus,  Ac. 
magnesia,  phosphoric  acid,  ammonia, 
water,  animal  matter, 
adipocire,  Ac. 

uric  acid,  urate  of  ammonia,  phos- 
phate of  lime,  magnesia,  and  am- 
monia, oxalate  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  silica,  animal  matter. 


Substances 

consist  of 

Hair  and  nails. 

gelatine,  oil,  iron,  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  silica,  sulphur. 

Silk, 

varnish,  resin,  wax.  Ac. 

Ivory, 

phosphate  and  cuibonote  of  lime, 
gelatine,  Ac. 

Hartshorn, 

the  same  in  different  proportions. 

Castor, 

carbonate  of  potash,  lime,  and  am- 
monia, iron,  resin,  mucilaginous 
matter,  volatile  oil. 

Ambergris, 

adipociro,  resin,  benzoic  acid,  char- 
coal. 

the  same  as  bones,  but  in  difil-rcnt 
proportions. 

Egg  shells, 

Volk  of  eggs, 

oil,  albumen,  Ac. 

EXPERIMENTAL  OR  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Under  this  head  is  comprehended  a general  account  of  the 
most  important  chemical  processes,  together  with  the 
apparatus  by  which  they  are  performed. 

Furnaces.  As  the  application  of  heat  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  all  chemical  processes,  the  construction  of  u 
furnace  is  the  first  object  of  attention  to  one  who  wishes 
to  have  a laboratory.  The  furnuces  of  most  general  uti- 
lity are,  the  wind  furnace,  in  which  an  intense  heat  may 
be  excited  for  fusing  metals;  a reverberator  if  furnace , 
which  is  used  for  the  rousting  and  smelting  of  metals; 
a muffle  furnace , for  trying  experiments  on  the  habi- 
tudes of  earths  and  stones,  by  long  and  violent  heat : 
tli is  is  otherwise  called  a cupelling  or  enamelling  fur- 
nace, and  is  exhibited  in  fig.  5,  pi.  .HO,  where  a shews  the 
fire-plucc,  b the  chimney,  c the  ash-pit,  d the  door  of 
the  ash-pit,  e a register  for  regulating  the  quantity  of 
air  admitted  to  pass  through  the  fuel.  That  part  of  the 
furnace  called  the  muffle,  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
is  a hollow  arched  vessel  with  a flat  bottom,  as  seen 
apart  in  fig.  7. 

Crucibles.  The  crucible  is  employed  to  contain  the  mate- 
rials which  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat  in 
a wind  furnace,  and  is  most  commonly  made  of  a mix- 
ture of  clay  and  sand,  consisting,  os  in  fig.  6,  of  the 
cover  a,  the  body  6,  and  the  stand  c. 

Cupels.  A cupel  is  a solid  paste  of  bone,  moulded  into  a 
short  cylindrical  or  truncated  pyramidal  form,  with  a 
shallow  circular  cavity  at  the  top,  as  in  fig.  10,  which  is 
used  in  the  process  of  assaying  metals. 

Evaporating  vessels.  These  vessels,  which  are  formed  of 
glass,  earthen  ware,  and  of  various  metals,  require  al- 
ways to  be  of  a flat  shape,  so  as  to  expose  them  exten- 
sively to  the  action  of  heat. 

Distilling  apparatus.  This  apparatus  is  employed  for  a 
contrary  purpose  to  that  of  the  evaporating  vessel ; for 
as  in  the  latter  the  object  is  to  kt  the  vapour  escape,  so 
by  the  former  it  is  intended  to  collect  the  volatile  part. 
1 his  is  called  distillation,  which  is  performed  either  by 
the  common  still  or  by  a vessel  called  the  alembic. 
This  alembic  is  made  of  glass  or  earthen  ware,  and  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  namely,  the  cucurbit,  or  body,  a, 
(fig-  ■§■),  for  containing  the  materials,  and  the  capital,  or 
head,  6,  by  which  tue  vapour  is  condensed.  Vessel* 
termed  retorts  are  likewise  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
,The»e  are  cither  of  the  common  form,  as  a (fig.  1),  or 
they  are  tubulated,  or  stoppered,  as  a (fig.  2).  When  a 
liquid  is  to  be  added  at  certain  intervals,  a retort,  con- 
sisting of  a bent  tube,  with  a funnel  at  the  end,  may  be 
conveniently  added.  To  the  retort  a receiver  is  a ne- 
cessary appendage,  which  may  either  be  plain  (fig.  1 ), 
b,  or  tubulated,  a*  d (fig.  2.)  To  some  receivers  a 

Eipe  is  added,  as  * (fig.  2),  which  may  partly  enter  a 
ottle,  f This  vessel,  which  serves  principally  lor  re-* 
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moving  the  distilled  liquid  at  different  periods  of  the 
process,  is  termed  a quilled  receiver.  The  condensation 
of  the  vapour  is  much  facilitated  by  lengthening  the 
neck  of  the  retort  with  a glass  vessel,  called  an  adapter , 
or  adopter , as  b,  the  upper  end  of  which  fits  into  the 
beak  of  the  retort,  and  the  lower  end  into  the  neck 
of  the  receiver.  When  the  substance  raised  by  dis- 
tillation is  partly  a condensible  liquid,  and  partly  a 
gas.  which  is  not  condensed  till  it  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  water,  a set  of  receivers  is  employed  to  effect 
this  double  purpose,  called  Woolfe**  apparatus,  as  re- 
presented in  fig.  3,  where  a is  an  iron  stand,  b a small 
Argand  lamp,  very  convenient  for  chemical  purposes, 
being  flat  and  low,  c a tubulated  retort,  d a tubulated 
receiver,  resting  on  a tripod,  e,  f the  conducting  tube, 
with  the  raelter  i tube  ainxed.  The  receiver  d is  left 
empty  in  the  beginning  of  the  distillation,  and  the  vapour 
which  does  not  condense  there  passes  through  f into 
the  bottle  g , and  through  h into  toe  bottle  *'.  To  make 
the  apparatus  complete  for  experiments  of  research,  a 
bent  tube  may  be  fastened  in  the  lateral  opening  of  i, 
conducting  to  a pneumatic  trough,  as  given  in  fig.  18. 
The  tube  qf  safety,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  affixed  to  the 
tube  f is  a single  glass  tube,  bent  as  it  is  represented 
apart  at  k,  having  a bulb  blown  in  that  part  oi  the  tube 
that  Hec  between  the  upper  and  lower  flexure. 

Apparatus for  gates.  Gases  that  are  producible'  without  a 
very  strong  beat  may  bo  procured  by  glass  bottles  fur- 
nished with  ground  stoppers  and  bent  tubes,  as  in 
fig.  8 ; but  for  the  procuring  of  gases  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  escaping  into  the  room  during  the  pro- 
cess, the  apparatus  represented  at  fig.  9 is  the  best 
adapted.  In  this  manner  sulphurcted  hydrogen  gas  is  to 
be  obtained  from  sulphuret  of  iron  and  diluted  sulphuric 
acid.  Suppose  the  sulphuret  of  iron,  in  coarse  powder, 
or  iron  filings,  be  put  into  the  body  of  the  gas  bottle,  ct 
with  a proper  quantity  of  water,  the  acid  hdder  a being 
filled  with  diluted  acid,  and  the  cock  b shut,  it  is  then 
fixed  into  the  tubulure  of  the  gas  bottle,  and  acts  on  the 
sulphuret  of  iron.  The  bent  tube  d being  made  to  ter- 
minate under  a receiver  filled  with  and  inverted  in  water, 
the  perforated  cock  b is  gradually  opened;  in  conse- 
seqoence  of  which  the  acid  descends  into  the  gas  bottle, 
and  acts  on  the  sulphuret  of  iron.  The  aeul  may  be 
supplied  at  pleasure  if  the  cock  b be  shut,  and  the  stopper 
which  closes  the  acid  holder  be  removed. 

Receiving  glomes.  For  receiving  the  gases  when  obtained, 
glass  jars  of  various  sizes,  as  in  figs-  11,  12,  13,  are  re- 
quisite, some  of  which  are  furnished  with  necks  at  the 
top,  and  fitted  with  ground  stoppers,  and  others  with 
brass  caps  and  screws,  for  the  reception  of  air-cocks, 
as  at  fig.  13. 

Pneumatic  trough.  As  in  all  the  common  operations  of  re- 
ceiving and  transferring  gases  the  jars  in  which  they  are 
held  must  be  inverted  over  water,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a water  vessel,  called  a pneumatic  trough , which  may  be 
made  in  different  forms.  One  of  the  most  convenient  of 
iu  kind  is  that  represented  at  fig.  18,  where  a is  a deep 
oblong  trough,  made  of  thin  tinned  iron,  well  japan neu,  , 
and  having  a shelf  of  the  same  material  to  extend  en- 
tirely across  the  trough,  and  rather  more  than  a third  of 
its  length,  and  fixed  in  its  situation,  when  required,  by 
two  strong  wires.  This  shelf  has  also  two  holes  to  re- 
ceive two  bottle  supporters,  ns  b.  Then  to  the  mouth 
of  the  glass  jar  d,  inverted  in  water,  is  fitted  the  tube 
which  connects  the  jar  with  the  cock  c. 

( fazometer.  The  gazometer  is  a vessel  of  various  shapes 
and  contrivances,  which  serve*  as  a reservoir  for  holding 
a considerable  quantity  of  gas.  It  is  made  of  thin  tinned 
iron  plate,  and  is  mostly  provided  with  some  contrivance 


for  measuring  the  quantity  of  £as  which  it  contain*. 
The  one  represented  at  fig.  16  is  of  the  ordinary  con- 
struction, where  a a represents  the  outer  pail,  or  cir- 
cular vessel,  with  a spout  at  the  top.  Two  tubes,  d and 
e,  arc  firmly  soldered  to  the  aides  of  the  pail.  The 
tube  d penetrates  at  the  bottom  of  the  pail,  and  proceeds 
to  the  centre,  where  it  joins  the  termination  of  the  tube 
e , which  enters  the  top  of  the  pail,  and  proceeds  down- 
wards ; and  from  the  place  of  junction,  trie  upright  tube, 
p,  rises  through  the  middle  of  the  pail  a little  above  the 
level  of  its  upper  rim.  The  vessel  b is  opea  only  at  the 
bottom,  and  of  less  diameter  than  the  pail,  into  which  it 
is  inverted.  This  cylinder  has  a solid  stem,  e,  which 
passes  through  a hole  in  the  wooden  cross  bar  of  the 
frame  round  the  top  of  the  nail,  and  serves  both  to  keep 
the  cylinder  in  a perpendicular  direction  when  moving  up 
and  down,  and  indicates  the  quantity  of  inclosed  gas  by 
the  graduation  on  its  surface.  To  use  this  gazometer, 
first  let  the  cylinder  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  pail,  and 
pour  water  into  the  spout  of  the  latter  till  it  is  quite  full. 
'Then  shut  the  cock  e,  and  opening  d,  connect  it  with 
the  lube  which  conveys  the  gas  immediately  from  the 
retort.  In  this  case  the  gas  rises  through  the  upright 
tube  g to  the  top  of  the  cylinder  b , which  it  gradually 
lifts  up,  sufficient  weight  being  allowed  in  the  scale-dish 
to  allow  the  cylinder  to  move  with  perfect  freedom. 
When  all  the  gas  is  obtained,  shut  the  cock  through 
which  it  passed,  and  it  will  remain  in  the  cylinder  ready 
for  use.  To  take  out  a portion  of  it,  connect  with  cither 
of  the  stop-cocks  a bent  tube,  dipping  under  the  jar,  or 
whatever  vessel  it  it  to  be  received  in,  inverted  over 
water,  and  at  the  same  time  lift  up  the  scale-dish,  on 
which  the  cylinder  will  press  down  by  its  own  weight, 
and  force  out  the  contained  air. 

Apparatus  for  obtaining  potassium.  The  apparatus  for  pro- 
curing potash,  as  given  in  fig.  19,  consists  of  c , a common 
gun-barrel,  curved,  and  drawn  out  to  rather  a smaller 
diameter  at  one  end.  To  the  end  b is  adapted  an  iron 
tube,  a , for  containing  the  potash ; and  at  the  bottom 
of  this  tube  is  a hole,  through  which  the  potash  gradu- 
ally flows.  To  the  opposite  end  of  the  gun-barrel  a tube 
of  safety,  e,  is  to  be  cemented,  and  into  this  is  poured 
a sufficient  quantity  either  of  mercury  or  naphtha.  Into 
the  gun-barrel  are  introduced  2>  paru  of  clean  iron 
turnings,  which  are  pushed  as  far  as  the  bent  part,  c. 
Tlic  tube,  carefully  luted,  is  then  to  be  placed  in  a small 
furnace,  and  provided  with  a pair  of  double-blast  bellows, 
the  pipe  from  which  is  shewn  at  f.  A strong  heat  being 
now  excited  in  the  furnace,  the  tube  containing  the  pot- 
ash, as  well  as  the  opposite  end  of  the  barrel,  are  in  the 
mean  time  kept  cool  by  ice ; and  when  the  barrel  has 
attained  a white  heat,  the  potash  in  a being  melted  by  a 
small  portable  furnace,  will  flow  through  the  hole  upon 
the  iron  turnings.  A considerable  quantity  of  hydrogen 
gas  will  be  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of  that  portion 
of  water  which  the  potash  retains  even  after  fusion. 
When  the  furnace  is  quite  cold,  the  safety  tube  e is  to 
be  removed ; and  if  the  end  of  the  gun-barrel  projecting 
from  this  side  of  the  furnace  lias  been  kept  carefully 
cooled  during  the  experiment,  the  metal  will  be  found 
adhering  to  it  in  the  form  of  brilliant  lamina;. 

Apparatus  for  digestions.  A smull  apparatus  is  given  in 
ng.  14,  which  is  employed  for  long  digestions  on  a sand- 
bath,  or  other  beat.  This  is  now  used  in  the  place  of 
the  vessel  called  the  pelican. 

Precipitating  glass.  The  precipitating  glass  is  a very  tall 
jar,  with  a narrower  part  at  the  bottom,  in  which  any 
precipitate,  when  produced,  may  collect  by  subsidence, 
and  allow  the  supernatant  liquor  to  be  decouicd  off 
with  more  ease,  as  in  fig.  15. 
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Malrau.  A matrass  is  a thin  glass  vessel,  of  the  shape  of 
a flask,  which  will  bear  a lamp-heat  at  bottom  without 
breaking.  It  is  useful  for  effecting  the  solution  of  bo- 
dies that  require  heat  before  they  can  be  dissolved.  It 
is  either  round  at  the  bottom,  or  somewhat  flattened,  as 
in  fig.  17. 

CHEMO'SIS  ( Med,)  &/»«*-*<,*  swelling  in  the  white  coot  of 
the  eye,  called  the  Albuginea  tunica, 

CHENALO'PEX  (0r».)  from  ym,  a goose,  and 

ixmirili  a fox;  a bird,  so  called  from  its  being  of  the 
goose  kind,  but  crafty  like  the  fox.  It  answers  to  what  is 
now  called  the  Shellorake.  Plin.  1. 10,  c.  22. 

CHENE'LLE  (Her.)  French  for  streaming;  an  epithet  for  a 
comet  which  has  a stream  of  light  issuing  from  it.  [vide 
Comet] 

CHENPSCUS  (Ant.)  that  part  of 

a ship  whereby  the  anchor  is  fixed,  so 
called  because  the  figure  of  a goose  is  on 
the  stern,  as  in  the  annexed  cut.  Luc . dc 
Navig. ; Apul.  de  A tin.  U 11;  Scheffl  dc 
Mil.  Aav.  I.  % c.  6. 

CHENOCOTRUS  (Med.)  goose- 

dung,  which  was  formerly  used  as  a powder, 
and  reckoned  resolvent  and  diuretic. 

CHENOLE'A  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentandria, 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal. perianth  onc-leavcd.— Cor.  none. 
—St am.  Jila meets  five;  anthers  minute.— Fist,  germ 
superior ; style  filiform ; stigmas  two. — Per.  capsule 
round ; seed  single. 

Species.  The  only  species  is — Chenolea  diffusa,  seu  Sal- 
sola,  See.  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

CHENOPODIUM  (0o/.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  5 Pen- 
tandria , Order  2 Digynia. 

Generic  Characters . Cal.  perianth  five-leaved  ; divisions 
ovate.  — Cor.  none. — Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers 
roundish.  — Ptar.  germ  orbiculate ; style  two-parted ; 
stigmas  obtuse. — Per.  none ; calyx  closed ; teed  single. 
Species.  Among  the  following  species,  the  first  is  a peren- 
nial, the  second  and  third  shrubs,  and  the  rest  annuals, 
as — Chenopodium  Bonus  Henricus,  Mercurialis , Lapa-  . 
thum  Bonus  Henricus , scu  Blit  us , Ac.  Angular*  leaved  ■ 
Goosefoot,  English  mercury,  or  All-good,  Good  Henry,  1 
Good  King  Harry,  or  Wild  Spinach,  native  of  Europe.  ! 
—Chenopodium  anthrlminticum , native  of  Pensylvania. — 
Chenojtodium  multifidum , Buenos  Ayres  Goosefoot. — 
Chenojtodium  mucronatum,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. — Chenopodium  murale,  seu  A triplex,  Wall  or 
Nettle-leaved  Goosefoot,  native  of  Europe. — Chenopo - 
dium  serotinum , Ac.  Beu  Blitum,  Ac.  Fig-leaved  Goose- 
foot,  native  of  Spain. — Chenopodium  album,  seu  Atri- 
plex, Ac.  Common  or  White  Goosefoot,  native  of  Eu- 
rope.— Chenopodium  hybridum,  seu  Stramonii , Pes  Anse- 
rinus , seu  Atriplex,  Ac.  Bastard  Goosefoot,  native  of 
Europe. — Chenopodium  Botrt/s,  seu  Botryi,  Ac.  Butt- 
leaved Goosefoot,  or  Oak  o t Jerusalem. — Chenopodium 
ambrosioides,  seu  Botrys,  Ac.  Mexican  Goose-foot,  or 
Oak  of  Cappadocia,  native  of  Mexico. — Chenojtodium 
vulxaria , Atriplex,  Calvaria,  seu  Garosmus,  Stinking 
Goosefoot,  native  of  Europe. — Chenopodium  polysper- 
num,  Blitum,  seu  Polysperon , Ac.  Round-leaved  Goose- 
foot,  Upright  Blite,  or  Allseed,  native  of  Europe. — 
Chenojtodium  Scoparia,  Linaria , Osyris,  seu  Scoparia, 
Ac.  Flax-leaved  Goosefoot,  Belvidere,  or  Summer  Cy- 
press.— Chenopodium  maritimum,  seu  Kali,  Ac.  Sea 
Goosefoot,  or  White  Glosswort,  native  of  Europe. — 
Chenopodium  oppositi folium,  seu  Sal  sola , Ac.  Opposite- 
leaved  Goosefoot,  native  of  Siberia. — Chenopodium  vi- 
ride,  seu  Blitum , Ac.  Green  Goosefoot. — Chenopodium 
pundulatum.  Dotted  leaved  Goosefoot.—  Chenopodium 
triandrum,  Three -stamened  Goosefoot,  native  of  New 


Zealand.  — Chenopodium  laierale.  Branching  oblong- 
leaved Goosefoot. 

CHEOPFNA  (Com.)  the  same  as  Chopino. 

CHEQUE'R  (Mech.)  a sort  of  stonework,  in  which  stones 
in  the  facings  of  the  walls  have  their  joints  continued  in 
straight  lines  without  interruption. 

CHK,K A FIS  (Com.)  or  tela,  gold  medals  stamped  in  Persia. 

CHERAME’LA  (Bot.)  a species  of  the  Averrhoa  of  Linnsus. 

CHER  AMIS  (Conch.)  the  hollow  of  a shell-fish  called  myax. 

CHERAMPTES  (Min.)  a kind  of  precious  stone.  Plin. 
I.  37,  c.  10. 

CHE'RAS  (Med.)  a name  for  a scrophuloua  humour  in 
which  kernels  arise. 

CHE'RAY  (Com.)  or  Chahy,  a Persian  weight. 

CHE'RIF  (Com.)  a small  gold  coin  current  in  Egypt,  equal 
in  value  to  four  shillings  sterling. 

Cherif  (Poiif.)  a title  of  dignity  among  the  Saracens  and 
Moors,  next  to  a Kholif,  or  sovereign  prince. 

CHE'RIO  (Alchem.)  the  heat  or  cold  of  things  which  leaves 
the  substance  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  passes  into  open 
space.  Paracel,  de  Grad . et  Ccmp.  1.  2,  c.  3. 

CHERIO’NIUM  (Alchem.)  is  that  in  which  nature  cannot  be 
altered;  thus  a crystal  hardened  by  nature  cannot  be 
melted. 

CHERLE'RIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  3 Trigynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved;  leajlets 
lanceolate. — Coa.  petals  none;  nectaries  five. — Stam. 
JUaments  ten  ; anthers  simple. — Pist.  germ  ovate ; styles 
three;  stigmas  simple.  — Per.  capsule  ovate;  seeds  two 
or  three. 

Species.  The  only  species  is — Cherlcria  sedoides,  Knawel, 
scu  Lychnis  nlpina , Scdum,  Ac.  Stone  crop  Cherieria, 
a perennial,  native  of  Switzerland. 

CHE'RMKS  (Bot.)  from  the  Arabic  Charmah,  or  Karant, 
Scarlet  Grain,  or  Kcrmcs  Berries. 

Chermes  (Ent.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  I a sect  a , Order 
Hemiptera. 

Generic  Characters.  Snout  placed  in  the  breast ; antenna 
filiform ; thorax  gibbous  ; hind  legs  formed  for  leaping. 
Species.  The  species  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
the  plants  or  animals  which  they  infest. 

CHEUNPBION  (MW.)  » urinal.  Hipp.  Epid.  1 . 7. 

CHERNITES  (Min.)  a stone  like  ivory  that  was  used  in 
preserving  dead  bodies. 

CHERO'NIA  (Bot.)  another  name  for  Centaurium. 

CHF/RRY  (Bat.)  the  fruit  of  the  Census , and  also  the  tree 
itself.  The  cherry  is  distinguished  into,  the  Common  Red 
Cherry,  the  Red  Heart,  the  Black  Heart,  White  Heart, 
Bleeding  Heart,  Morelia,  May  Duke,  Kentish  Cherry,  and 
Cherry- Bay,  a species  of  laurel. 

CHE'RSA  (Med.)  the  same  as  I- ax. 

CHERSETUM  (Archaol.)  any  customary  offering  made  to 
the  parish  priest,  or  to  the  appropriators  of  a benefice. 

CHEIISPNA  (Conch.)  a Land-snail.  Plin.  \.  0,  c 10. 

CHERSYDRON  (Zool.)  gifmApf,  from  earth,  and 

Wkf,  water;  an  epithet  for  a serpent  which  inhabits  both 
watery  places  and  dry  ground. 

CHERT  (Min.)  a species  of  flint,  the  Petrosilex  of  Linnfcu*. 

CHE'RUB  ( Bihl. ) ana,  in  the  plural,  cherubim,  an  order  of 
angels  composed  of  various  animals,  as  a man,  an  ox,  an 
eagle,  and  a lion. 

Cherub  (Her.)  Is  represented  in  coats  of  arms 
with  wings  on  a human  head,  as  “ He  beareth 
Jupiter  a cherub,  having  three  pair  of  wings, 
whereof  the  uppermost  and  nethermost  are 
counterly  crossed,  and  the  middlemost  dis- 
played luna.”  These  were  the  arms  of  the 
cardinal  Buocafoco,  an  Italian  prelate. 

CHERU'BICAL  hymn  (JMus.)  a hymn  in  the  form  of  “ Holy, 
Holy,  Holy  Lord  God  of  Hosts,"  Ac. 
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CHERUB’S  head  {Her.)  a human  head  between  tiro  wings 
displayed,  [vide  Cherub ] 

CHERCIIC'NDA  (Co/.)  the  Stdanum  of  Linnaus, 
CHF/RVIL  (Co/.)  the  same  os  the  C.herophyUum  of  Linnams. 
CflK  KVPLLUM  {Bo!)  the  Sean  (fix  cere/bliutn  of  Linnaeus. 
('HE'SLIP  (A’ftf.)  a kind  of  insect  that  lie#  under  tiles  and 
stones. 


White.  The  white  King  muBt  be  upon  the  fourth,  a black 
square,  marked  6),  at  one  end  of  the  board,  reckoning 
from  the  right.  The  Queen  on  the  fifth,  a white  square, 
60,  on  the  left  side  of  her  king.  The  Bishops  must 
be  placed  on  each  side  their  King  and  Queen,  as  59,  62. 
The  Knights  on  each  side  of  the  Bishops,  58,  63.  Thu 
Rooks  at  the  two  comers  of  the  boards,  next  to  tins 


Knights,  us  on  57,  64- ; and  the  Pawns,  or  common  men, 
upon  the  eight  squares  of  the  second  line,  on  49,  50,51, 
52,  53, 54, 55,  and  56.— Black.  The  black  King  must  be 
placed  on  the  fifth*  a white  square,  marked  5,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  board.  The  bluck  Queen  on  the  fourth, 
4,  a black  square,  on  the  right  of  her  king.  The  Bi- 
shops on  S and  6 ; the  Knights  on  2 and  7 ; the  Rooks 
on  I and  8;  and  the  Pawn*  on  9 to  16  inclusive.  The 
chess-board  is  technically  called  the  exchequer , because 
it  is  alternately  chequered  black  and  white:  the  squares 
are  frequently  styled  houses,  the  ranges  of  which,  in  a 
straight  line  from  left  to  right,  are  denominated  ranks , 
a*  1 to  8,  9 to  16,  and  57  to  64;  perpendicularly,  from 
one  player  to  another,  are  termed  /£/«,  as  from  1 to  57, 
2 to  58,  &c. ; and  the  ranges,  which  are  sloping,  are 
termed  diagonal*,  a s from  8 to  57. 

Name*  qf  the  pieces.  Sfc.  The  pieces  and  pawns  on  tho 
side  of  each  King  take  their  names  from  him,  as  those 
on  the  side  of  the  Queen  do  from  her,  namely,  the  white 
or  black  King'#  bishop,  62,  6;  the  King’s  knights  63,  7; 
the  King’s  rooks,  64,  8;  tho  King's  pawns,  53,  13;  tho 
King's  Bishop's  pawns,  54,  14;  the  King’s  Knight’s 
pawns,  55,  15  ; the  King’s  Rook's  pawns,  56,  16.  The 
white  or  black  Queen’s  bishops,  59,  3 ; the  Queen’s 
knights,  58,  2 ; the  Queen’s  rooks,  57,  1 ; the  Queen’s 
pawns,  52,  12;  the  Queen’s  Bishop's  pawns,  51,  11;  the 
Queen’s  Knight’s  pawns,  50,  10;  Queen’s  Rook's  pawns, 
49,  9.  The  squares  are  named  from  the  places ; i.  e. 
where  the  King  stands  is  called  the  square  of  the  King ; 
where  his  Pawn  stonds  is  called  the  second  square  of  the 
King ; that  before  the  Pawn  is  called  the  third  square  of 
the  King  ; dial  beyond  it  is  called  the  fourth  square  qf 
the  King  ; and  so  of  all  the  rest. 

Mooes  of  the  pieces.  The  Kings  move  every  way,  but  in  ge- 
neral only  one  square  at  a time,  and  must  always  be  at  least 
one  square  distant  from  each  other.  Suppose  die  King 
placed  on  37,  he  may  be  moved  thence  to  28,  29,  SO, 
36,  38,  44,  45,  or  46.  The  King  may  leap  once,  and 
only  once,  in  the  game,  cither  on  his  own  side,  or  on 
die  side  of  his  Queen.  In  this  cose,  the  Rook  is  moved 
into  the  next  square  to  the  King,  and  the  King  moves 
to  the  square  on  the  other  side  of  him,  which  is  called 
castling.  The  Bluck  King  castles  on  his  own  side,  by 
moving  from  5 to  7,  and  placing  the  Kook  8 on  6;  on 
his  Queen’s  side  by  moving  to  S,  mid  placing  the  Rook 
1 on  4.  The  White  King  castles  on  his  own  side  by 
moving  from  61  to  63,  and  placing  the  Rook  64  on  62 ; 
on  his  Queen's  side  by  moving  to  59,  and  placing  the 
Rook,  57,  on  60.  The  Kiog  cannot  castle  after  he  has 
moved,  nor  after  the  Rook  has  moved,  nor  if  there  be 
any  piece  between  him  and  the  Rook,  nor  when  the 
King  is  in  check,  nor  when  the  square  over  which  be 
mean*  to  leap  is  viewed  by  an  adverse  man,  who  would 
check  him  in  his  passage.  The  King  is  said  to  be  upon 
check,  or  in  clteck,  when  he  is  liable  to  be  taken  by  one 
of  the  adversary’s  pieces  or  pawns,  who  warns  him  of 
his  danger  by  crying  check,  or  check  to  the  Kings  fa 
such  case  the  King  must  defend  himaelf,  either  by 
changing  his  place,  covering  himself  with  one  of  his 
own  men,  or  taking  the  man  who  assaults ; if  he  can  do 
none  of  these  things,  he  is  said  to  b q check-matted,  or 
ehah-mat,  i.  e.  the  King  is  dead,  when  the  game  is  lost. 
The  King  cannot  change  his  square,  if  by  so  doing  he 
goes  into  check  ; and  when  lie  has  no  man  to  play*  and 


CHE'SNUT  (7?o/.)  a w’ell  known  tree;  the  Fagus  cast  an  ea 
et  pumilla  of  Linnaeus. — Horse  Chesmii , the  Jusadus  of 
Linnaus. 

(’HESS  (Sport-)  an  ancient  and  scientific  game;  was  long 
known  in  Hindostan  by  the  name  of  Chaturanga,  or  the 
four  members  of  an  army ; namely,  elephants,  horsemen, 
chariots,  and  foot  soldiers;  and  afterwards  styled  in  Persia 
chat  rang,  the  game  of  king  ; and  by  the  Arabians  shatrauj, 
the  king’s  distress:  from  which  words  has  been  derived  tnc 
English  appellation  of  chess.  This  game  is  played  on  a 
hom'd,  consisting  of  sixty-four  squares,  alternately  white 
and  black,  and  with  thirty-two  pieces  of  different  forms, 
denominations,  and  powers,  divided  into  two  colours  or  par- 
ties, namely,  eight  pieces  each,  bluck  and  while,  consisting 
of  a King,  called  by  the  orientals  tchah  ; a Queen,  called 
pherz : a general;  two  knights  or  horse  soldiers;  two  Bi- 
shops, called,///;  elephants,  and  two  Rooks  or  Castles, 
called  rath,  chariots,  or  rohk,  noblemen;  nud  eight  pawns, 
lanes,  foot  soldiers  on  each  side.  The  king  and  his  offi- 
cers are  ranged  at  the  opposite  ends,  on  the  first  lines  of  the 
board,  a white  comer  of  which,  numbered  1 or  Gf,  i#  to  be 
placed  towards  the  right  hand  of  each  player.  The  sub- 
joined figures  exhibit  a view  of  a board  numbered,  and  an- 
other with  the  pieces  disposed  in  order. 


Fig.  1.  The  board  numbered. 
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and  is  not  in  check,  yet  is  so  blocked  up  that  he  cannot 
move  without  going  into  check,  this  position  is  called  o 
stale  mate.  In  this  case,  the  King  who  is  stalemated 
wins  the  game  in  England,  but  in  France  this  situation 
makes  a drawn  game.  Thus,  suppose  the  Black  King 
on  33,  with  Pawns  on  30  and  39,  the  White  King  on  44, 
a White  Bishop  on  34,  with  Pawns  on  38  and  47  ; if  the 
White  King  is  moved  to  35,  Black  wins  the  game  by  a 
stalemate,  because  the  Black  King  cannot  be  moved  to 
25  or  41,  on  account  of  the  White  Bishop,  nor  to  20, 
84,  or  42,  owing  to  the  White  King,  as  it  is  requisite 
that  the  Kings  should  always  be  at  least  one  square  dis- 
tant from  eacli  other;  neither  can  the  Black  Pawns  be 
moved,  their  progress  being  stopped  by  the  white. — The 
Queen  can  move  in  all  directions  the  same  as  the  King, 
but  has  the  advantage  of  extending  over  any  number  of 
squares ; thus,  the  Queen  may  be  moved  from  37  to  J , 
5,  16,  33,  40,  58,  61,  64,  or  any  intermediate  squares 
in  those  directions.  Many  chess  players  give  notice 
when  the  Queen  is  in  danger,  by  crying  check  to  the 
Queen. — A Bishop  moves  diagonally  only,  but  over  any  I 
number  of  squares  t as  from  36,  the  Bishop  may  be  moved  i 
to  8,  9,  57,  or  63,  and  from  37  to  1,  16,  58,  64,  or  any  j 
of  the  intervening  squares. — A Knight  moves  obliquely 
backward  or  forward  upon  every  third  square,  including  ' 
that  which  he  stands  upon,  from  black  to  white,  and 
from  white  to  black,  and  also  over  the  heads  of  the  men,  I 
which  no  other  piece  is  allowed  to  do : thus,  a Knight  | 
may  move  from  36  to  19,  21,  26,  30,  42,  46,  51,  i 
53,  passing  over  any  pieces  on  28,  35,  37,  44 ; and 
from  37,  the  Knight  can  be  moved  to  20,  22,  27,  31,  43, 
47,  52,  54,  passing  over  any  thing  placed  on  29,  36,  S8, 
or  45. — A moves  in  a right  line,  either  forward, 

backwards,  or  sideways,  through  the  whole  file;  con 
stop  at  any  square,  and  lake  at  any  distance,  when  no 
other  piece  intervenes  : thus,  a rook  placed  on  37  may  | 
be  moved  to  5,  33,  40,  61,  or  any  intermediate  square. 
—A  Pawn  moves  one  square  at  a time,  in  a straight  line  j 
forwards,  and  takes  the  enemy  diagonally.  He  may  be  ; 
moved  two  squares  the  first  move,  but  never  backwards ; 
and  is  prohibited  from  quitting  his  own  file,  except  in 
cose  of  making  a capture,  when  he  is  moved  into  the 
place  of  the  captive,  and  afterwards  advances  forward  in 
that  file:  thus,  suppose  a White  Pawn  to  be  placed  on 
37,  and  a Black  one  on  28,  cither  of  them  could  take 
the  other;  but  if  the  White  Pawn  be  on  37,  a Black 
Rook  on  29,  a Black  Bishop  on  28,  and  a Black  Knight 
on  30,  the  Pawn  then  could  not  take  the  Rook,  but 
might  take  either  the  Bishop  or  the  Knight.  A Pawn 
getting  to  the  head  of  the  board  upon  the  first  line  of 
the  enemy,  is  styled  going  to  Queen,  in  which  case  it 
may  be  exchanged  for  any  one  of  the  pieces  lost  in  the 
course  of  the  game;  and  the  piece  chosen  must  be 
placed  on  the  square  at  which  the  pawn  had  arrived. 
The  pieces  can  take  the  adversaries  who  stand  in  their 
way,  provided  the  road  lies  open ; or  they  may  decline, 
and  must  be  placed  in  the  sarao  squares  from  which  the 
contrary  men  are  taken.  Suppose  the  White  Queen  on 
GO,  and  a Black  Knight  on  46,  the  Queen  can  take  the 
Knight,  which  then  is  moved  off  the  board,  and  the 
Queen  placed  on  46 ; but  if  the  Koight  be  on  45,  then 
the  Queen  cannot  take  him,  though  he  can  take  the 
Queen,  which  being  removed,  the  Knight  is  placed  on 
60;  or,  suppose  a White  Rook  on  61,  and  a Black 
Bishop  on  13,  the  White  Rook  can  take  the  Bishop, 
and  afterwards  is  to  be  placed  on  13.  The  power  of 
taking  is  reciprocal ; so  that  any  adverse  piece  which 
you  can  take  with  one  of  the  same  kind,  may  take  you. 
The  goodness  of  play,  therefore,  consists  in  having  the 
greatest  number  of  pieces  defending;  so  that  in  case  of 


mutual  exchanges,  you  may  gain  more  than  your  adver- 
sary. 

Power  and  value  of  the  pieces.  The  relative  value  of  the 
pieces  and  pawns  is  as  follows  t— 

King 6J  Knight.. 9£ 

Queen  23 j Rook. ...........  15 

Bishop Pawn 2 

The  power  of  the  King  for  attack  or  defence  is  as  above 
stated,  though  from  the  principle  of  the  game  he  is  invalu- 
able. The  power  of  the  pawn  is  as  2;  but,  from  its  chance 
of  promotion,  the  real  value  is  calculated  at  Sj.  The 
knowledge  of  this  relative  value  will  enable  a person  to 
ascertain  the  propriety  of  sometimes  sacrificing  two 
inferior  pieces  for  a superior  one ; as,  for  instance,  a 
Bishop  and  Knight  for  a Queen,  the  joint  value  of  the 
two  former  being  J9,  and  that  of  Ihe  latter  23 j. 

Different  kinds  of  Check-males.  The  following  appella- 
tions have  been  given  to  a variety  of  mates. — 
Queen's  mate,  a gracious  mate,  as  White  King  27, 

Queen  26,  Black  King  25 ; or  White  King  22,  Queen 
15,  Black  King  8 .—  Bishop's  mate,  a gentle  mate, 

White  King  24,  Bishops  22  and  21,  Black  King  8. 

— Knight's  mate , a gallant  mate,  as  White  King  26, 
Knight  19  ; Black  King  9,  Bishop  1,  Knight  10. — The 
Hook's  mate , o forcible  mate,  as  White  King  27,  Rook 
41,  Black  King  25.—  The  Pawn's  mate , a disgraceful 
mate,  os  White  King  14,  Pawn  15;  Black  King  8, 

Pawn  16.— Mate  by  discovery,  an  industrious  mate,  as 
White  King  11,  Rook  57,  Bishop  49;  Black  King  9. 
Moving  the  Bishop  gives  mate  by  discovery.— Smothered 
mate,  a shameful  mate,  as  White  King  61,  Knight  14; 

Black  King  8,  Rook  7,  Pawns  15,  16.  The  White 
Knight  gives  a smothered  mate.—  Stale  mate,  a dis- 
honourable mate,  as  White  King  21,  Pawn  13,  Black 
King  5 ; or  White  King  18,  Queen  19,  Black  King  2. 

— A late  in  the  middle  of  the  board,  an  unfortunate  mate,  y 
White  King  61,  Queen  37,  Pawn  44;  Black  King  29, 

Queen  22,  Pawn  20.— Mate  at  two  moves,  a fool's  mate. 


all  the  men  in  their  first  position. 

White  King's  Knight's  Pawn from  55  to  39 

Black  King's  Pawn ...13  21 

White  King's  Bishop’s  Pawn 54  46 

Black  Queen  gives  check  mate 4 40 

Scholar's  mate , the  men  in  their  first  position. 

White  King's  Pawn from  53  to  37 

Block  King  s Pawn 13  29 

White  Bishop  62  35 

Black  Bishop  6 27 

White  Queen 60  32 

Black  Queen’s  Pawn  12  20 

White  Queen  gives  Check-mate  ........  32  14 


Difficult  checkmates  are  a Knight  and  Bishop,  or  two 
Bishops,  against  a King ; a Castle  and  Bishop  against  a 
Castle ; and  a Queen  against  a Bishop  and  Knight. 

Laws  of  the  Game. 

1.  If  you  touch  your  man  you  must  play  it,  unless  by  so 
doing  you  should  expose  your  King  to  check  ; in  which 
case  you  are  only,  when  possible,  to  move  the  king,  and 
so  long  as  you  keep  hold  you  may  place  the  said  man 
where  you  please;  but, having  once  emitted,  you  then  can- 
not recal  the  move.  2.  If  you  touen  one  of  your  adver- 
sary’s men,  he  may  insist  upon  your  taking  it ; and,  when 
you  cannot  do  so,  then  you  are  to  move  your  king,  pro- 
vided that  may  be  effected  without  putting  him  on 
check.  3.  If,  by  mistake  or  otherwise,  you  make  a 
false  move,  the  opponent  can  oblige  you  to  move  the 
king,  as  in  the  second  article;  but,  it  he  plays  without 
noticing  the  said  false  move,  neither  of  you  can  recal  it. 
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♦.If  you  misplace  your  men,  and  play  two  moves,  k rests 
with  your  adversary  to  permit  you  to  begin  the  game 
afresh  or  otherwise.  5.  When  your  adversary  gives 
check  without  warning,  you  are  not  obliged  to  ward  it 
off;  but  if,  on  his  next  move,  he  warns  you,  then  each 
mu.it  retract  his  last  move,  and  you  must  remove  your  j 
King  oft'  check.  6.  Should  your  adversary  warn  you 
of  check  without  however  giving  it,  and  you,  in  conse- 
qucncc,  touch  or  move  any  piece,  you  are  at  liberty  to  | 
retract,  provided  he  has  not  completed  his  move.  7.  You  1 
cannot  give  check  to  your  adversary's  King  when,  by  so  > 
doing,  you  would  discover  chuck  on  your  own  King;  | 
thus,  suppose  the  White  King  on  53,  the  Queen  on  19, 
the  Black  King  on  22,  with  a Knight  on  21 ; then  Black 
must  not  check  the  White  King  by  moving  the  Knight 
to  36;  as  by  that  the  Black  King  would  be  on  check  to 
the  White  Queen.  8.  If  you  attempt  to  castle  without 
having  any  right,  your  adversary  may  insist  on  your : 
moving  either  your  King  or  that  Hook.  9.  In  each  , 
fresh  game,  the  players  have  the  first  move  alternately  ; 
but,  where  the  advantage  of  a piece  or  pawn  is  given, 
the  player  giving  that  advantage  is  entitled  to  the  first 
move. 

Rules  for  playing  the  Game. 

Of  Opetting  the  game.  I.  Move  the  pawns  before  your 
pieces,  and  afterwards  bring  out  the  pieces  for  their  | 
support.  2.  Avoid  .useless  checks,  because  you  may  . 
lose  the  move  if  vour  adversary  can  take  or  drive  the 
piece  away.  3.  Never  crowd  your  game  by  having  too 
many  pieces  together ; and,  if  it  be  crowded,  endeavour 
to  free  it  by  exchanges  of  pieces  or  pawns ; but  when 
the  adversary  plays  out  his  pieces  before  Ins  pawns,  nt- 
tnck  them  as  soon  as  you  can  with  your  pawns;  by  which 
you  may  crowd  his  gumc,  and  make  him  lose  moves. 

Of  Attaching.  4*.  Never  uttack  the  adversary’s  King  with- 
* out  a sufficient  force  ; and  if  he  attack  yours,  and  you 
cannot  retaliate,  offer  exchanges,  by  which,  if  lie  retire, 
he  may  lose  a move.  5.  Play  your  men  in  guard  of 
one  another,  but  never  guard  an  iuferior  piece  or  pawn 
with  a better,  because  this  niece  may,  in  such  case,  be, 
os  it  were,  out  of  play.  6. ’Never  attack  unless  when  well 
prepared  to  meet  all  the  designs  of  your  adversary,  by 
which  he  may  aim  at  defeating  your  project ; but  when 
your  attack  is  in  a prosperous  way,  never  be  diverted 
from  it  by  any  seeming  advantage  which  he  may  throw 
in  your  way  for  a time,  7.  When,  in  pursuing  a well-laid  : 
attack,  you  find  by  a little  fore-cast  that  you  can  sacri- 
fice a piece  or  two  to  gain  your  end,  never  hesitate  to  1 
make  the  bold  attempt.  8.  You  should  endeavour  to  j 
have  a move  in  ambuscade,  that  is,  to  place  a pawn,  or  , 
other  piece,  before  n Bishop,  Rook,  or  Queen,  so  that, 
by  removing  that  Paw  n or  Piece,  you  discover  a cheek 
upon  your  adversary’s  King ; thus,  suppose  the  Black 
King  on  6,  a White  Bishop  on  41,  and  a Wiiite  Pawn 
on  31;  by  pushing  forward  the  Pawn  to  26  you  discover  j 
n check  upon  the  King  by  your  Bishop.  9.  As  the  ; 
Queen,  Rook,  and  Bishop  operate  at  a distance,  it  is 
generally  better  in  your  attack  not  to  have  them  near 
your  adversary's  King,  as  they  are  not  so  likely  to  be 
driven  away,  uml  frequently  prevent  your  giving  a stale-  i 
mote.  10.  If  you  have  one  of  your  adversary’s  pieces 
in  your  power,  which  cannot  escape,  do  not  be  in  a 
hurry  to  take  it;  and,  when  two  of  your  adversary’s  1 
pieces  are  in  your  power,  be  determined  in  your  choice 
of  which  you  will  take  by  the  value  each  piece  is  of  at 
that  particular  part  of  the  game.  11.  When  your  ad- 
versary bn*  a Puwn  on  a square  in  front  of  your  King, 
it  is  frequently  adviscobtc  not  to  take  it,  because  it  may 
chance  to  be  a safeguard  and  protection  to  you  ; thus, 


suppose  a Black  Rook  placed  on  5,  a Block  Pawn  on 
4-5,  and  the  White  King  on  53,  the  Pawn  protects  the 
King  from  the  attack  of  the  Rook.  12.  When  your  ad- 
versary seems  to  have  left  a piece  in  your  power,  as  it 
were  by  oversight,  consider  whether  he  has  not  some 
important  move  ia  ambush. 

Of  Defence.  13.  Never  let  your  Queen  stand  so  before 
the  King  as  that  your  adversary,  by  bringing  forwards  a 
Hook  or  a Bishop,  might  check  your  King  if  she  was 
not  there,  for  you  could  hardly  save  her,  or  perhaps, 
at  best,  must  sacrifice  her  for  an  inferior  piece ; thus, 
suppose  the  White  King  placed  on  61,  the  White  Queen 
on  53,  the  Black  King  on  4,  and  the  Kook  on  16, 
which  last,  if  moved  to  13,  must  be  taken  by  the  White 
Queen,  who  in  return  would  be  taken  by  the  Black 
King,  because  the  White  Queen  could  not  otherwise 
be  moved  without  putting  the  King  in  check  to  the 
Ulack  Book.  14-.  Your  adversary  must  not  be  permitted 
to  fork  two  of  your  pieces,  i.  e.  to  advance  one  of  his 
pawns  on  two  of  your  pieces,  as  you  would,  of  course, 
lose  one  of  them  for  an  inferior  piece;  so,  in  like 
manner,  do  not  permit  your  adversary’s  Knight  to  fork 
your  King  and  Queen,  or  King  and  Uouk,  or  Queen 
and  Kook,  or  your  two  Rooks,  at  the  same  time ; for, 
in  the  two  first  cases,  the  King  being  forced  to  go  out 
of  check,  the  Queen  must  be  lost  at  best  for  a worse 

fdece  ; thus,  suppose  the  White  Queen  placed  on  3,  the 
took  on  7,  and  a Black  Knight  on  37  ; the  latter  piece, 
if  moved  to  22,  will  fork  both  the  Queen  and  Kook, 
and,  consequently,  one  of  them  must  be  lost  for  the 
Knight.  15.  When  your  adversary  attacks  one  of  your 
pieces  or  pawns  with  two  or  three  pieces  at  the  same 
time,  you  should  endeavour  to  have  as  many  pieces  to 
defend  it;  which,  if  practicable,  should  be  of  inferior 
value  to  those  with  which  he  attacks  you.  16.  In  order 
to  have  as  powerful  pieces  as  you  can  in  piny,  let  those 
that  are  stationed  to  guard  vour  other  pieces  or  pawns 
be  of  no  greater  force  than  is  necessary.  17.  You  must 
prevent  your  adversary,  if  possible,  from  getting  pre- 
maturely amongst  your  pieces,  because  his  Knights  and 
Bishops,  supported  bv  his  Pawns,  and  occasionally  by 
his  Quccu,  may  decide  the  game  while  only  half  of 
your  pieces  are  engaged.  18.  When  you  play  your 
King,  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  place  it  on  a square 
where  one  of  your  adversary's  pawns  will  protect  it  from 
the  attacks  of  his  Rook  ; thus,  suppose  a Black  Rook 
on  4,  a Black  Pawn  on  36.  and  the  White  King  on  53 ; 
by  moving  the  King  to  52,  the  Black  Pawn  prevents 
the  Book  from  giving  check.  19.  When  you  have  a 
chain  of  pawns  following  one  another  in  an  oblique 
line  endeavour  to  preserve  the  leading  Pawn ; thus, 
suppose  four  White  Pmvns  on  29,  38,  47,  and  56,  that 
on  29  is  the  leading  Pawn,  20.  Do  not  hesitate  to 
double  a pawn  ; two  in  a direct  line  are  not  disadvan- 
tageous when  surrounded  by  three  or  four  others;  three 
together  are  strong,  as  three  White  Pawns  on  28,  35, 
and  37  ; but  four,  as  44  in  addition,  that  make  a square, 
with  the  help  of  other  pieces  well  managed,  form  an  in- 
vincible strength,  and  probably  may  produce  you  a 
queen ; on  the  contrary,  two  pawns  with  an  interval  be- 
tween, as  on  35  and  37,  are  no  better  than  one ; and, 
if  you  should  have  three  over  each  other  in  a line,  as 
26,  31,  aud  12,  your  gumc  cannot  be  in  a worse  condi- 
tion. 

Of  Exchanging.  21 . Exchanges  should  not  be  made  with- 
out reason ; they  often  give  the  adversary  an  advantage, 
particularly  if  he  be  a good  player.  22.  Avoid,  if  possi- 
ble, exchanging  your  Kings  Pawn,  13  or  53,  for  your 
adversarv’s  Bishop's  Pawn.  14-  or  51;  your  Queen’s 
Pawn,  52  or  12,  for  your  adversary’s  Queen's  Bishop’s 
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fawn,  51  or  11,  because  the  former  occupying  the 
centre  hinder  your  adversary  from  hurting  you.  23.  Do 
not  be  afraid  of  losing  a rook  for  an  inferior  piece ; for 
though  the  rook  is  next  in  value  to  the  Queen,  yet  it  sel- 
dom comes  into  play  so  as  to  operate  until  the  end  of  the 
game;  and  it  is  generally  better  to  have  an  inferior 
piece  in  play  than  a superior  out.  2*.  Should  your  ad- 
versary' attack  your  Queen,  and  another  piece  at  the 
tame  time,  and,  by  removing  her,  you  must  lose  the 

f>iece,  it  may  sometimes  be  adviseable  to  submit  to  the 
oss  of  her  if  you  can  get  two  pieces  in  exchange  for 
her. 

Of  Giving  cr  Covering  check.  25.  Refrain  from  useless 
checks,  by  which  a move,  or  the  piece  you  check  with, 
may  be  lost ; but,  if  you  thereby  deprive  the  King  of 
his  privilege  of  castling,  or  gain  any  other  important 
advantage,  it  is  advisable.  26.  Be  careful  that,  while 
you  are  intent  on  giving  checkmate,  you  do  not  leave 
your  King  exposed  to  be  checkmated  by  a single  move 
of  your  adversary.  27.  When  you  see  the  possibility 
of  your  adversary  giving  you  checkmate  be  doubly 
careful  of  every  move. 

Of  Castling.  28.  After  the  King  is  castled,  the  pawns  be- 
fore it  should  be  guarded  os  much  as  possible  from  the 
attacks  of  your  adversary.  29.  Sometimes  it  is  better 
to  play  the  King  than  to  casile,  as  it  may  enable  you 
best  to  attack  with  your  pawns  on  that  side.  SO.  If 
you  purpose  to  castle  on  the  King's  side,  you  must  not 
move  your  Knight’*  or  King’s  Pawns  without  great 
necessity,  because  they  form  a protection  to  your  King 
afterwards.  SI.  If  your  adversary  should  castle  on  the 
same  side  of  the  board  as  yourself,  be  cautious  how 
you  push  forward  your  pawns,  leaving  your  King  un- 
guarded; and  rather  make  the  attack  with  your  pieces - 
32.  When  the  kings  have  castled  on  different  sides  of 
the  board,  you  must  attack  your  adversary  with  the 
pawns  you  have  on  the  side  on  which  lie  has  castled, 
taking  care  to  support  them  with  your  pieces. 

Of  the  Conclusions  of  games.  33-  At  the  close  of  a 
game  your  King  must  not  be  idle,  as  by  him  you  gene- 
rally gain  the  move  and  victory.  34.  Each  party  having 
only  three  or  four  pawns  on  different  sides  of  the  board, 
anu  no  pieces,  the  kings  must  endeavour  to  gain  the 
move.  Urns,  suppose  the  White  King  on  5f,  and  the 
Black  King  on  37,  the  White  would  gain  the  move  by 
playing  to  53,  or  the  Black  by  playing  to  33 ; and  in 
cither  case  the  adverse  King  would  be  prevented  from 
advancing.  So.  A single  pawn  cannot  win  if  the  ad- 
verse King  be  placed  in  opposition  to  it : thus,  suppose 
the  White  King  placed  on  30,  a White  Pawn  on  22, 
and  a Black  King  oq  14,  either  side  having  the  move, 
it  must  be  a drawn  garnet  or  the  Black  wins  by  a stale- 
mate. 30.  A single  pawn  may  win  if  the  King  be 
placed  before  bis  pawn.  Thus,  suppose  the  situations 
of  the  Kings  reversed,  placing  the  White  on  14,  and 
the  Black  on  30,  the  Black  cannot  prevent  the  Pawn 
from  being  pushed  forward  to  queen.  37.  Two  pawns 
against  one  must  win  almost  in  all  cases,  but  the  player 
that  has  the  two  pawns  must  avoid  changing  one  ot  them 
for  his  adversary’s  pawn.  38.  A pawn,  and  any  other 
piece,  must  win  in  all  cases,  except  a pawn  and  a Bi- 
shop when  the  pawn  is  on  a Rook’s  file,  and  the  Bishop 
docs  not  command  the  square  on  which  the  pawn  will 
reach  the  royal  line:  thus,  suppose  the  White  King 
placed  on  39,  a White  Bishop  on  30,  a White  Pawn  on 
24,  and  the  Black  King  on  6 ; the  player  of  the  Black 
can  prevent  the  pawn  pushing  forward  to  Queen,  which 
he  could  not  do  if  the  White  Bishop  was  on  29.  39.Two 
Knights  without  any  other  piece,  or  pawn,  cannot  give 
check-mate.  40.  Two  Bishops  may  win.  41.  A Knight 


and  a Bishop  may  win.  42,  A Rook  against  a Knight, 
or  a Bishop,  makes  a drawn  game.  43.  A Kook  and  a 
Knight  against  a Rook  make  a drawn  game.  44.  A 
Rook  and  a Bishop  against  a Kook  may  win.  45.  A 
Rook  and  a Bishop,  or  a Kook  and  a Knight,  ngRinst  a 
Queen,  make  a drawn  game.  46.  A Queen  against  a 
Bishop  and  a Knight  may  win,  but  a Queen  against  a 
Rook  and  two  pawns  makes  a drawn  game.  47.  A Rook 
against  a Bishop,  or  Knight,  and  two  pawns,  makes  a 
drawn  game,  because  the  player  who  has  the  Rook 
cannot  be  prevented  from  sacrificing  it  for  the  two 
pawns.  48.  Atoll  conclusions  of  games,  when  a player 
does  not  seem  to  know  how  to  give  the  difficult  check- 
mates, fifty  move*  on  each  side  must  be  appointed  for 
the  end  of  the  game. 

Different  kinds  of  games. 

There  are  either  close  games  or  open  games,  or  games 
that  are  denominated  gambits,  which  commence  by 
pushing  the  King’s  and  King’s  Bishop's  Pawns,  or  those 
of  the  Queen  and  Queen’s  Bishop,  two  squares  each, 
in  lieu  of  employing  one  to  defend  the  other. 

Philidor*s  First  Party. 

This  game  begins  with  white,  and  is  illustrated  by  observa- 
tions on  the  most  important  moves. 

1.  W.  The  King’s  Pawn  two  squares;  53  to'37. 

(A*.  The  best  and  most  usual  opening  more. 

B.  The  same,  13  to  29. 

Ot*.  The  be*t  counter-more. 

2.  W.  The  King’s  Bishop  at  bis  Queen  Bishop's  square ; 

62  to  35. 

B.  The  same ; 6 to  27. 

3.  W.  The  Queen’s  Bishop’s  Pawn  one  move  ; 51  to  43. 

B.  The  King’s  Knight  at  his  Bishop’s  third  square ; 7 

to  22. 

4.  W.  The  Queen’s  Pawn  two  moves ; 52  to  36. 

OU.  Tikis  more  is  intended  lo  prevent  jour  adversary ’»  King's 
Bishop  from  playing  upon  your  Kiug's  Bishop's  Pin ; and 
■Iso  to  bring  the  strength  of  your  pawns  into  the  centre  of  the 
board, 

B.  The  Pawn  takes  it ; 29  to  36. 

5.  W.  The  Pawn  retakes  the  Pawn ; 43  to  36. 

(Kk  Wbrn  the  game  Is  in  this  situation,  i.  t.  two  pawns  in  a 
front  line,  yon  must  take  care  not  to  push  either  of  them  be- 
fore your  adversary  proposes  to  change  a pawn  with  you. 
Pawns,  when  contained  in  a front  line,  obstruct  very  much  the 
adversary's  pieces  from  entering  in  your  game,  or  taking  an 
• advantageous  part, 

B.  The  King’s  Bishop  at  his  Queen's  Knight's  square; 
27  to  18. 

06*.  If  this  Bishop,  instead  of  retiring  as  he  here  does,  should 
give  check  by  moving  to  34,  you  will  cover  the  check  by 
moving  your  Bishop  59  to  51  ; and  in  case  he  lake.*  your 
Bishop.  you  must  retake  the  Bishop  with  your  Knight,  who 
will  then  defend  your  King’s  Pawn. 

6.  W.  Queen's  Knight  to  his  Bishop’s  third  square;  58 

to  43. 

B.  King  castles  to  7. 

7.  W.  King’s  Knight  to  his  King's  second  square;  63 

to  53. 

Ofcv.  You  most  always  avoid  playing  this  Knight  to  4ti,  until 
after  your  Pawn  54  has  moved,  because  the  Knight  would 
prove  a hindernnee  to  the  Pawn. 

B.  Queen’s  Bishop’s  Pawn  one  square ; 11  to  19. 

8.  W.  King’s  Bishop  to  bis  Queen’s  third  square;  35 to 44. 

06*.  The  Bishop  retires  to  avoid  being  attacked  by  tbc  Quern's 
Pawn,  because  you  would  be  forced  Id  take  his  pawn  with 
yours,  which  would  break  tbc  centre  of  your  pawns. 

B.  Queen’s  l’awn  two  squares;  12  to  28. 

So! 


CHESS, 


9.  W.  King's  Pawn  one  square ; 37  to  29. 

B.  King's  Knight  to  his  King's  square ; 22  to  5* 

10.  W.  Queen’s  Bishop  to  his  King's  third  square ; 59  to  4-5. 

B.  King's  Bishop’s  Pawn  one  square ; 14  to  22. 

Ob-  He  plaja  thi*  pawn  to  give  so  opening  to  hi*  castle. 

1 1 . W.  Queen  to  her  second  square ; 60  to  52. 

06c  If,  instead  of  thl»,  you  had  token  his  Pawn  48,  your 
Paw*  49  would  have  lost  its  column  ; by  leaving  it  to  be  token 
you  can  afterwards  supply  its  place  by  vuur  Pawn  96,  which 
may  the*  be  supported  by  moving  your  Pawn  54  to  36. 

B.  King's  Bishop's  Pawn  takes  the  Pawn ; 22  to  29. 

Obs.  He  takes  Use  pawn  to  pursue  bis  design  of  making  an  open- 
ing to  bb  castle  6. 

12.  W.  Queen's  Pawn  takes  the  Pawn;  36  to  29. 

B.  Queen's  Bishop  to  his  King's  third  square;  3 to 21. 

06*.  He  plays  this  Bishop  to  enable  him  to  posh  afterwards  his 
Queen’s  Bishop's  Pawn  19. 

13.  W.  King's  Knight  to  his  King's  Bishop’s  fourth  square; 

53  to  38. 

t>L*.  Yoof  Pawn  *9  no*  being  a*  ye*  in  any  danger,  your  K night  ! 
attacks  bis  Bishop,  in  order  to  take  him,  or  have  him  removed. 

B.  Queen  to  her  King's  second  square ; 4 to  13. 

14.  W.  Queen's  Bishop  takes  the  Bishop;  45  to  18. 

06*  It  is  always  dangerous  to  let  the  adversary's  King’s  Bishop 
stand  on  the  direct  lino  which  attacks  your  King's  Bishop’s 
Pawn. 

B.  Pawn  takes  the  Bishop;  9 to  18. 

15.  W,  King  castles  on  his  side  to  63. 

06s.  You  castle  on  this  side,  in  order  to  sapport  your  King's 
Bishop's  Pawn,  which  you  will  advance  two  squares  as  soon 
as  your  King's  Pawn  is  attacked. 

B.  Queen's  Knight  to  his  Queen's  second  square ; 2 
to  12. 

16.  W.  King's  Knight  takes  the  Bishop;  38  to 21. 

B.  Queen  takes  the  Knight;  13  to  21. 

17.  W.  King's  Bishop's  Pawn  two  squares;  51  to  38. 

B.  King's  Knight  to  his  Queen’s  Bishop’s  second 
square;  5 to  11. 

18.  W.  Queen’s  Rook  to  its  King's  square;  57  to  61. 

B.  King’s  Knight's  Pawns  one  square  ; 15  to  23. 

06*.  He  i*  forced  to  push  this  pawn  to  hinder  you  from  play- 
ing your  King'*  Bishop's  Pawn  SB  upon  hi*  Queen,  which 
would  give  yuu  two  pawn*  in  a front  line  upon  his  ground. 

19.  W.  King’s  Rook's  Pawn  one  square;  56  to  48. 

Obs.  Thi*  move  enables  you  afterwards  to  posh  forward  your 
King's  Knight's  Pawn  ; 55  to  39. 

B.  Queen's  Pawn  one  square ; 28  to  36. 

20.  W.  Knight  to  his  King's  fourth  square ; 43  to  37- 

B.  Kings  Rook’s  Pawn  one  square  ; 16  to  24. 

Oh,  Hr  play*  thi  * Pawn  to  hinder  your  Knight  entering  into 
hi*  game  and  forcing  hit  Queen  to  retire,  which  would  imme- 
diately give  aa  open  field  to  your  pawn*. 

21.  W.  Queen's  Knight's  Pawn  one  square;  50  to  42. 

R.  Queen's  Rook’s  Pawn  one  square;  18  to  26. 

22.  W.  King's  Knight's  Pawn  two  squares;  55  to  39. 

B.  King's  Knight  to  his  Queen's  fourth  square;  11 
to  28.  f 

23.  W.  Knight  to  bis  King's  Knight’s  third  square;  37 

to  47. 

Otu.  Thu  more  is  to  enable  you  to  advance  your  King'*  Bi* 
i hop'*  Pawn  38  to  30,  which  will  then  be  supported  by  four 
piece*  ; namely  the  Rook  64,  Bishop  44,  Knight  47,  and 
Paw  a 39. 

' B.  King’s  Knight  to  adversary's  King's  third  square ; 
28  to  45.  v 

06*.  He  play*  this  Knight  to  cut  off  the  communication  between 
yout  piece*  and  tweak  the  strength  of  your  pawns,  which  be 
would  effect  by  pushlog  his  King’s  Knight’s  pawn  S3  to  31 ; 
but  you  prevent  his  design  by  sacrificing  your  caslk. 


2*.  W.  Queen's  Rook  take,  the  Knight ; 61  to  45. 

06*.  You  are  obliged  to  sacrifice  this  Rook  to  prevent  your 
game  bring  broken  in  upon. 

B.  Pawn  takes  the  Rook ; 36  to  45. 

25.  W.  Queen  takes  the  Pawn ; 52  to  45. 

B.  Queen’s  Rook  takes  the  Pawn  of  the  opposite 
Rook;  1 to  49. 

26.  W.  Hook  to  its  King's  square;  62  to  61. 

Oh*.  This  more  U to  protect  vour  King'*  Pawn  J9,  and  to  enable 
you  to  push  forward  your  King’s  Bishop’*  Fawn  36  to  SO. 

B.  Queen  takes  the  Queen's  Knight's  Pawn ; 21  to  42. 

27.  W.  Queen  to  her  King’s  fourth  square;  45  to  37. 

B.  Queen  to  tier  King's  third  square;  42  to  21. 

Otw.  The  Quet-u  ((.turns  to  thi*  square  to  prevent  the  check- 
mate which  hooa  follow*. 

28.  W,  King’i  Bishop's  Pawn  one  square;  38  to  30. 

B.  Pawn  takes  the  Pawn ; 23  to  30. 

29.  W.  Pawn  takes  the  Pawn  ; 39  to  30. 

B.  Queen  to  her  fourth  square;  21  to  28. 

Oht.  The  Queen  offer*  to  be  exchanged  foe  the  other  Queen,  In 
order  to  break  your  scheme  of  giving  checkmate  with  your 
Queeli  sad  Bishop. 

30.  W.  Queen  takes  the  Queen ; 37  to  28. 

B.  Pawn  takes  the  Queen ; 1 9 to  28. 

31.  W.  Bishop  takes  the  Pawn  in  his  way ; 44  to  26. 

B.  Knight  to  hi*  third  square ; 12  to  18. 

32.  W.  King's  RUhop’s  Pawn  one  square;  30  to  22. 

06*.  '»  on  roust  ubu*tvr,  that  when  your  Bishop  run*  opus  white 
squares,  you  must  put  your  pawn*  upon  black  one* ; or  If 
your  Bishop  runs  upon  Use  black,  you  most  have  your  pawns 
upuu  the  white ; because  then  your  bishop  may  prevent 
the  adversary ’•  pieces  getting  between  your  pawn*.  Thi*  rule 
i*  hardly  ever  tu  be  diqseiMcd  with,  iu  case  you  attack  and 
have  souk  pawns  advanced;  but  In  case  of  a defence,  the 
rule  must  be  reversed,  and  Use  pawns  set  on  squares  of  ill* 
Bishop's  colour. 

B.  Queen's  Rook  to  adversary's  Queen's  Knight’s  se- 
cond square ; 49  to  50. 

S3.  W.  Bishop  to  Ins  Queen's  third  square;  26  to  44. 

B.  King  to  his  Bishop’s  second  square;  7 to  14. 

34.  W.  Bishop  to  adversary's  King’s  Bishop’s  fourth  square; 

44  to  30. 

04*.  More  is  an  example  of  the  above- in entkioed  remark  ; if 
voar  Bishop  liad  been  <m  a black  square,  your  adversary ’* 
king  might  now  have  moved  to  21. 

B.  Knight  to  adversary’s  Queen's  Bishop’s  fourth 
square ; 18  to  35. 

35.  W.  Knight  to  adversary's  King’s  Rook’s  fourth  square ; 

47  to  32. 

B.  King's  Itook  gives  check ; 6 to  7. 

36.  W.  Bishop  covers  Die  check ; SO  to  39. 

B.  Knight  to  ad versary'sQuecn’s  second  square  ;35to 52. 

37.  W.  King's  Pawn  gives  check ; 29  to  21. 

B.  King  to  his  Knight's  third  square ; 14  to  23. 

Ob.  Instead  of  this  move  tb*  King  might  have  gone  into  6,  but 
with  as  tittle  chance  of  toccca*. 

38.  W.  King’s  Bishop's  Pawn  one  square ; 22  to  1 4. 

B.  Rook  to  iu  King's  Bishop's  square ; 7 to  6. 

06*.  Tbb  move  is  made  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  white. 

39.  W.  Knight  gives  check  at  his  King's  Bishop's  fourth 

square ; 32  to  38. 

B.  King  to  his  Knight’s  second  square;  23  to  15. 

40.  W.  Bishop  to  adversary's  King's  Rook's  fourth  square  ; 

39  to  32. 

B.  Plays  any  where;  the  White  pushing  to  Queen. 

06*.  Tlii*  game  might  be  prolonged  a few  moves,  but  b inevi- 
tably lost  at  thb  point. 

CHE'SS- APPLE  {But.)  a kin*  of  Wild  Service  Tree. 


CHE 


AM 


CHESS-BOARD  ( Sporl .)  die  board  on  which  the  game  of 
chess  is  played,  otherwise  called  the  exchequer. 

CHESS  KOOK  (Sporf.)  another  name  for  the  castles  which 
stand  at  the  outer  comers  of  the  chess-board,  and  serve 
as  frontier-castle*. 

Chess  Rook  (Her.)  is  a bearing  in  some  coats 
of  arms,  as  in  the  annexed  figure.  " He  bear  - 
eth  azure,  a fess  between  three  chess  rooks  or," 
by  the  name  of  Bodenham  of  Herefordshire. 

CHESS  TREES  (M<rr.)  in  French  pouUots 
d’amurc  tie  grande  voile,  two  pieces  of  wood 
which  confine  the  clews  of  the  main  sail,  and 
are  fixed  perpendicularly  on  each  side  of  the  ship. 

CHE'SSOM  (Mia.)  a kind  of  earth,  or  mould,  between 
clay  and  sand. 

CHEST  (Com.)  an  indefinite  quantity  of  goods,  so  called 
from  the  chest  in  which  they  ore  contained. 

Chest  of  viol t (Mus.)  an  old  expression  applied  to  a con- 
cert, or  set  of  viols,  consisting  of  six,  which  were  gene- 
rally two  bases,  two  tenors,  and  two  trebles,  each  with 
six  string*. 

Chest  (Anat.)  the  Breast,  or  Thorac,  or  that  part  of  the 
human  body  which  contains  the  heart  and  lungs. 

CHE'ST-FOUNDERING  (Fet.)  a chronic  inflammation  in 
those  parts  of  a horse  which  are  situated  immediately 
above  the  pleura. 

CHE'ST-ROPE  (Afar.)  a rope  added  to  the  breast-rope 
when  the  boat  is  towed  at  the  stern  of  the  ship  to  keep 
her  steady. 

CHEST-TRAPS  (MecA.)  boxes,  or  traps  for  catching  pole- 
cats, or  other  vermin. 

CHE'S  TING  (Ciui.)  the  filling  dead  bodies  with  spices  to 
preserve  them. 

CHE'STON  (Bot.)  a species  of  plum. 

CHESTS, amwttJw/iort(jt/ar.|  in  French  Cojjrtx d1  ammunition  ; 
chests  placed  at  the  lop  of  ships  of  war,  containing  the  am- 
munition of  the  swivels,  Ac. — Arm  chests,  in  French,  cqffrrs 
(fanttes,  chests  furnished  with  a ready  supply  of  muskets, 
pistols,  Ac. — Signal  chests , in  French,  coffret  de  signaux, 
chest*  for  holding  the  signal  Hogs. 

CHEVA'GF.  ( Law)  chevagium,  from  the  French  chef,  a 
head;  a kind  of  poll-money  formerly  paid  to  the  lord, 
in  acknowledgement,  by  such  as  held  lands,  or  tenements, 
in  villenage-  Brad.  1.  1,  c.  10;  Britt.  Fol.  79.  Lom- 
bard writes  this  word  chivage ; but  it  should  be  written 
chiefage , and  aeeras  also  to  have  signified  a sum  of  money 
paid  yearly  to  some  chief,  head,  or  leader,  for  his  pro- 
tection; and,  according  to  Spelraan,  it  also  signified  a 
duty  paid  in  Wales  pro  juiabus  maritandi*.  Co.  Lit.  § 140. 

CHEVA'L-TRAPS(//<rr.)a  military  instrument, 
commonly  called  by  the  French  Cha\ 
and  in  English  Caltrops,  [vide 
occasionally  borne  in  coat-armour, 
annexed  figure : •«  He  beareth  sable 
argent,  a chcval-trap  of  the  first,”  — 

Kevridge. 

CHEV.VLEMENT  (vfrdrif,)  French  for  a sort  of  prop  made 
of  one  or  two  pieces  of  timber,  with  a head  laid  buttress- 
fhshion  on  a rest.  Jt  serves  to  support  jambs,  Ac. 

CHEVALER  (Man.)  a French  term  for  a horse,  when,  in 
passing  upon  a walk,  or  trot,  his  off  fore-leg  crosses  the 
near  fore-leg  every  second  motion. 

CHEVALET  (MiC)  French  for  a raft  to  cross  rivers  upon. 
— Chevalet  iVarmes,  or  faisceau  d'armes,  a pile  of  arms. 

CHEVALl'ER  (Her.)  signifies,  in  French,  hte-  *" 
rally  a horseman,  or  knight,  answering  to  the 
English  cavalier;  but  in  coat  armour  it  is 
taken  f of  a horseman  armed  at  all  points,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure. 

CHEVANTIA  (Late)  a loan  of  money. 

CHEVA'STRE  (Surg.)  a double-headed  roll 


CHE 

! CHE'VAUX  DE  FRFZE  (Fort.)  a large  joist,  or  piece  of 
timber,  about  5 or  6 inches  square,  and  10  or  1 2 feet  in 
length ; into  the  sides  whereof  are  driven  a great  number  of 
wooden  pins  about  6 feet  long  and  1 £ inch  diameter,  cros- 
sing one  another  at  right  angles,  and  pointed  with  iron. 
They  are  used  to  stop  up  breaches,  and  on  number! en* 
other  occasions,  [vide  fortification'} 

CHEVAUX-LE'GERS  (Af/L)  trench  for  a corps  of  cavalry, 
which,  during  the  old  monarchy,  was  composed  of  two 
hundred  gentlemen,  making  part  of  the  King  of  France's 
guard. 

CHEVAUCIIE'E  (Polit.)  a journey,  or  round,  which  u 
made  on  horseback  by  persons  employed  officially. 

CHEVELEU'ItS  (Bot.)  the  fibres  of  plants  or  tree*. 

CHEVE'LLEE  (Her.)  the  same  as  ChencUe. 

CHE'VERIL  leather  (MrcA.)  from  the  French  chevereatt,  u 
kid;  kid-leather. 

CHEVERl'LLUS  (Archcrol.)  a cockling,  or  young  cock. 

CHEVET  (Archil.)  French  for  a quoin,  or  wedge ; likewise 
that  part  of  a wooden  drawbridge  to  which  the  chains  are 
fastened. 

CHEVETAPNE  (Mil.)  a term  anciently  used  among  the 
French  to  signify  the  leader,  or  company  answering  to  the 
eapitaine,  or  connfiable,  of  more  modern  time* ; with  this 
difference,  that  the  commission  lasted  only  during  the  time 
of  hostilities. 

CHEV1LLE  d'njful  (Gunn.)  French  for  an  iron  bolt  which 
goes  across  the  whole  of  a gun  carriage. — Chcville  ,) 
ortilia , a similar  iron  bolt  having  rings. — Cheville  oit- 
vriere , a large  flat- headed  nail,  which  confines  the  avant- 
train  to  the  carriage  of  a piece  of  ordnance. 

Che  vi i le  (Mw.)  the  bridge  of  any  instrument. 

CHEV1LS  (Mar.)  small  pieces  of  timber  fixed  in  the  inside 
of  a ship,  to  which  the  ropes  called  sheets  or  tacks  are 
fastened. 

CHEVISA'NCE  (Law)  from  the  French  chcvir , i,  e.  \euir 
h chef  de  quelque  chose,  to  come  to  the  end  of  a business ; 
an  agreement  or  composition ; sometimes  taken  for  an 
unlawful  bargain  or  contract. 

CHEVI'TIjF.  (ArcheeoL)  or  chevise,  heads  of  ploughed  land. 

CHEVRE'TTE  (Mi/.)  a kind  of  gin  for  raising  gun*  or 
mortars  into  their  carriages.  It  is  made  of  two  pieces, 
standing  upright  on  a third,  and  pierced  with  holes  oppo- 
site one  another  to  hold  a strong  boll  of  iron,  which  may 
be  raised  higher  or  lower  at  pleasure  ; and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a hand  spike  raises  the  gun  into  the  carriage. 

CHEJVRON  (Her.)  or  cheveron,  is  one  of  the  eight  honour- 
able ordinaries,  representing  two  rafters  of  a house  joined 
together  in  chief,  and  descending  like  a pair  of  compasses 
to  the  extremities  of  the  shield,  os  in  fig.  1.  The  word 
chevron  signifies  ordinarily  a couple,  barge-couple,  or 
rafter,  answering  to  the  eapreolus  of  Vitruvius,  and  the 
capriolo  or  caprioletto  of  the  Italians.  It  betokens  the  at- 
chicvcmeut  of  some  business  of  moment,  or  the  finishing 
of  some  chargeable  and  memorable  work ; and  is  assigned 
by  heralds  to  such  as  have  served  their  king  and  country. 
A chevron  is,  according  to  some,  a third  ; but  according 
to  others  a fifth  of  the  field.  It  is  distinguished  into 
the  — Chevron  couped,  which  does  not  reach  the  sides 
of  the  escutclieon,  as  in  fig.  2.  “ He  beareth  ermine  t u 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  9.  Fig.x  Fig.  %. 


chevron,  couped  sable  ; by  the  name  of  Jones.”—  Chevron 
engrailed,  as  in  fig.  3.  41  He  beareth  azure,  a chevron,  in- 
gTailed.” — Chevron  in  ckiff  is  a chevron  which  rises  to  the 


CHI 


chief,  or  the  top  of  the  escutcheon,  as  in  fig.  4.  [vide  I 
Chief] — Chevron  abaised,  when  its  point  does  not  approach 
the  head  of  the  chief,  or  reach  farther  than  the  trundle  of 
the  coat. — Chevron  rompti , i.  e.  broke,  when  one  branch 
is  separated  into  two  pieces,  as  in  fig.  5. — Chevron  cloven , 
when  the  upper  poiut  is  taken  oif,  so  that  the  two  pieces 
touch  only  at  one  of  the  angles. — Chevron  couched,  when 
the  point  is  turned  downwards  on  one  side  of  tire 
escutcheon. — Chevron  divided,  or  counter  chevron , when 
the  branches  are  of  several  metals,  or  when  metal  is  op- 
posed to  colour. — Chevron  inverted , when  the  point  is 
towards  the  base  of  the  coat,  and  it  branches  towards  the 
chief. — Chevron  mutilated,  when  it  does  not  touch  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  coat.— Party  per  chevron , is  an  epithet  for 
the  field,  or  a charge,  when  it  is  divided  by  single  lines,  in 


Fig.  5.  Ftg  6.  Fig,  7. 


Fig.  8. 


the  form  of  a chevron,  as  in  fig.  6.  The  sub-divisions  of 
the  chevron,  are  the  cltevronel,  os  in  fig.  7,  which  is  half 
the  chevron ; and  the  couple-close , as  in  fig.  8,  which  is 
the  fourth  of  the  chevron.— Chevron  counterpoint , vide 
Counterpoint. 

CHEVRON  EL  (Her.)  a diminutive  of  the  chevron,  which 
is  only  half  the  chevron.  Leigh  says,  that  no  more  than 
three  chevroocts  can  be  placed  in  a held.  , 

CHEVRONNB'  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a shield 
laid  out  in  several  partitions  chevron- wise,  as 
in  the  annexed  figure. 

CHEVRONS  (Mil.)  a name  for  the  distinguish- 
ing marks  ou  the  sleeves  of  non-commissioned  1 
officers. 


ClIEUSIS  (Med.)  xsSrn»  from  %•*,  z***,  or  yp*,  to  pour 
out ; eliquation  or  fusion,  i.  e.  on  attenuation  of  the  tears  ; 
opposed  to  re  *mxn,  crassitude.  Foes,  in  Hippocrat.  Epid  .1.6. 

CHEWING-BALLS  (Vet.)  balls  composed  of  several  sorts 
of  drugs,  which  ore  given  to  horses  to  recover  a lost 
appetite. 

CHE'ZANANCE  (Med.)  from  to  go  to 

stool,  and  necessity ; any  thing  that  creates  a ne- 

cessity of  going  to  stool. 

CHl'A  (Ant.)  the  name  of  a sweet  fig  ; and  also  of  an  earth 
found  in  Chios,  an  island  of  the  Archipelago. 

Cl  IF  AC  UM  colly ri um  (Med.)  a remedy  for  the  eyes.  Paul. 
JF.ginct.  I.  7,  c.  16. 

CHFADU8  ( Med.)  the  same  as  Furunculus,  according  to 
Paracelsus. 

CHIAN  PEPPER  (Bot.)  the  fruit  of  the  Capsicum  of  Lin- 
tvseus.  [vide  Cayenne) — Chian  turpentine , a resin  (lowing 
from  the  Putacsa  terebinthe  of  Linnaeus. 

CHJA'SMOS  (Med.)  xuurpit,  the  meeting  of  any  two  things 
in  the  form  of  a cross,  or  letter  z*  from  which  it  derives  its 
name. 

CHIASTOLITE  (Min.)  a precious  stone  of  the  feldspar 
family. 

CHIA'STOS  (Surg.)  z the  name  of  a crucial  bandage 
in  Oribasius ; so  called  because  it  has  a cross,  or  the  letter  x. 

CH  LA'STRE  (Surg.)  a bandage  for  the  temporal  artery, 
consisting  of  a double-headed  roller. 

CHIA'VE  (Mum.)  a cliff. 

CHPAUS  ( Pol  it.)  an  officer  at  the  Turkish  court  who  acts 
as  usher ; and  is  also  an  ambassador  to  foreign  courts. 

CHFBOL  (Bot.)  a small  sort  of  onion. 

CHI'BOU  (Bot.)  a spurious  species  of  gum  elemi,  little 
known  iu  this  country,  though  common  in  France. 

CHl'BER  (Med.)  the  same  as  Sulphur. 
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CHI'CHAR  133,  a talent,  either  of  silver  or  gold; 

the  first  weighed  3,000  shekels,  equal  to  353/.  Is.  JOE 
sterling ; ana  that  of  gold  weighed  the  same,  equal  to 
5,075/.  15*.  0 d.  sterling. 

CHICHI  AXOCOTL  (/ioi.)  a species  of  the  Macaxacotlifcra. 

CHPCHINA  (Med.)  vide  Cinchona. 

CHICKEN-POX  (Med.)  an  exanthematous  distemper,  [vide 
V aricdla) 

CHECK. -PE A (Bot.)  an  annual;  the  Cicer  arietinum  of 
Liuotcus. — Chick-Weed,  an  annual,  the  A Bine  Media. — 
Water- Ctiick- Weed,  an  annual,  the  Callil riche  verna. 

CHICKLING-VETCH  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Ever- 
la sting  Pea. 

CHICO'S  ( Ent .)  chigoes , chiegoctf  or  chigres,  small  worms 
which,  in  warm  climates,  frequently  breed  in  the  muscu- 
lar parts  of  the  flesh,  particularly  the  feet ; also  the  disease 
of  having  such  worms  in  the  flesh. 

CHIEF  (tier.)  one  of  the  eight  honourable  ordinaries,  con- 
taining a third  part  of  the  field.  As  the  head  is  the  chief 
part  ol  a man,  ao  is  the  chief  the  head  or  principal  part  of 
the  escutcheon.  It  is  determined  by  one  line,  either 
straight,  as  in  fig.  1 ; crenelle  as  in  fig.  2.  “ He  beareth 
gules / a chief  crenelle  or ; ” indented,  &c.  as  in 


Fig.  i.  Fig.  *j.  Fig.  3. 


fig.  5.  Sometimes  one  chief  is  borne  upon  another,  which 
is  called  surmounting,  as  in  fig.  3.  " He  bcarcth  gules  ; 
a chief,  argents  surmounted  of  another,  - or.”  This  is 
usually  expressed  by  the  line  drawn  across  the  uppermost 
part  of  the  chief ; but  a similar  line  drawn  along  the  lower 
part  of  the  chief,  is  called  a fillet,  aa  in  fig.  ♦.  The  French 
had  also  a chief  convert,  which  was,  as  it  were,  shadowed  or 
covered  the  field  with  tapestiy ; and  a chief  consu,  which  was 
a chief  sewed  to  the  field.  When  a chief  is  charged  with 
any  thing,  it  ia  said  to  be  on  chief,  as  in  fig.  5.  11  He 
bearetb,  or,  on  a chief  indented,  sables  three  crescents, 
argent , by  the  name  of  Harvey  but  when  any  tiling  is 


Fig.  4.  Fig.  5.  Fig.  H. 


borne  on  the  top  of  the  escutcheon,  it  is  said  to  be  in 
chief,  as  in  fig.  6.  “ He  beareth,  argent , a fess,  and  in 
chief,  three  lozenges,  talde,”  by  the  name  Aston.  Chiefs 
arc  likewise  distinguished  into  the  Chief  cheironed,  bended,  or 
paled : when  it  has  a chevron,  bend,  or  pale,  contiguous  to 
it,  and  of  the  same  colour  as  itself. — Chiefs  supported,  arc 
those  which  have  two-thirds  at  the  top,  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  field,  and  the  third  at  the  bottom  of  a different 
colour. 

CHIEF  point  (Her.)  is  the  uppermost  point  of  an  escutcheon,* 
which  is  three-fold,  dexter,  middle,  and  sinister. 

Chief  pledge  (Law)  the  same  as  Headborough. — Chief  rents , 
the  same  as  Quit -rent. — Tenants  in  chief,  or  tenants  in  ca - 
pile,  holding  immediately  under  the  king  in  right  of  his 
crown  and  dignity. 

CHPEGO  (Ent.)  vide  Chicos. 

CHIEN-DE'NT  (Bot.)  a French  name  for  the  Gramen  Ca • 
ninum. 

CHIE'RE  (Bot.)  the  Lcutoium  luleum,  or  Wall-flower. 

CHIE'SA  (Mus.)  Italian  for  a church,  is  frequently  cm- 
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ployed  a*  an  epithet  to  signify  that  the  music  is  in  the 
church  ityle. 

CHI'FFER  ( Alch .)  or  Chifir,  a name  for  the  Lapis  anhna/is, 
according  to  Libavius,  in  the  preparation  of  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  It  is  supposed  to  signify  sulphur. 

Cnl’GOE  {Med.)  the  disease  otherwise  called  chi  cos. 
CHI'GREN  {Med.)  vide  Chicot. 

CHILBLAIN  (Med.)  pernio,  an  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  extreme  parts  of  thu  body,  occasioned  by  cold. 
CHFLDERM  AS-DAY  (Lee.)  a feast  observed  on  the  28th 
of  December,  in  commemoration  of  the  murder  of  the 
children  of  Bethlehem  by  order  of  Herod. 

CHI'LDiKG  (Hot.)  an  epithet  applied  to  plants  when  their 
offset*  exceed  their  ordinary  number. 

CHl'LDWIT  (Law)  a fine  or  penalty  imposed  upon  a 
bond-woman  who  was  unlawfully  gotten  with  child;  this 
was  3s.  -Id.  in  the  manor  of  Writtle,  in  Ebscx. 

CHI'LIADS  (Arith.)  from  £»>***,  the  number  1000; a name 
given  to  tables  of  logarithms,  because  they  were  at  first 
Rinded  into  thousands:  in  1624,  Mr.  Briggs  published  a 
table  of  logarithms  for  20  chiliads,  and  afterwards  increased 
them  to  the  number  of  31. 

CHi'LI AEDRON  (Grom.)  from  ***•«<,  a thousand,  and 
base ; a figure  of  a thousand  sides. 

CHILLVGON  (Geom.)  from  and  >•»«*,  an  angle;  a 

/Rain  figure  having  t4X)  sides  and  angles. 

ULIA'KCHUS  (Polit.)  from  a thousand, 

and  «;;&•{,  a governor  ; a colonel,  or  a commander  of  1000 
men. 

CHI'LIAST/E  (Ecc.)  or  Chiliasis,  a sect  of  Christian*  who 
maintained  that  before  the  last  or  general  judgment  Christ 
will  come  and  rei^n,  personally,  1000  years  among  hi* 
saint*  on  earth.  '1  hig  opinion  was  broached  in  the  early 
age*  of  Christianity,  but  condemned  by  Justin  Martyr, 
and  also  by  pope  Damnsus,  in  a council  held  against 
Apollinarius,  in  373.  Just,  ad  Truphon.s  Eusrb.  Hist. 
Eedcs.  I.  7,  c.  24;  St.  Aug.  de  Harres.;  Baron.  A anal.  Ann. 
S7  S.—Anti-Chiliasts  those  who  opposed  the  Chiliast*. 
CHILIODYNA'MENE  (Hot.)  from  &, Xu«,  a 

thousand,  and  A**cm<9  power;  un  epithet  for  the  herb  Pole- 
monium,  on  account  ofits  many  virtue*.  Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.8. 
CHI'LIOPHYLLON  (Bat.)  the  herb  millefolium. 

CHPLLI  (Bot.)  a species  of  Indian  pepper. 

GHPLOCACE  (Med.)  vide  CheUacace. 

CHILON  (Ich.)  an  epithet  applied  to  some  species  of  fishes 
of  the  Class  Capitones,  i.  e.  Labeonts . 

C’HILO'NIAN  (khet.)  or  Chilonic,  a brief  compendious  style 
of  writing,  called  the  Chilonic  style,  from  Cbilo,  one  of 
the  wise  men  of  Greece,  whose  sentence*  were  very  short. 
CHILPErLAGUA  (Bot.)  a species  of  pepper  which  grows 
in  Guinea. 

CHPLTERN-HUNDRED8  (Law)  a hilly  district  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, which  has  belonged  from  time  immemorial  to 
the  crown,  and  to  which  is  attached  the  nominal  office  of 
Steward  of  the  Clultern  Hundred*.  By  tile  acceptance  of 
tlii*  office  every  member  of  parliament  vacate*  his  seat ; 
whence  the  phrase,  **  To  accept  the  Chiltern  Hundreds.*’  i 
CHl'LTERPIN  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Chiljselagua.  , 

CI1IM/ER  A (Myth.)  a monster,  feigned  to  be  like  J 

a lion  in  the  fore  part,  a dragon  behind,  and  a goat  in  the 
middle. 

CifiMJEitA  (TirA.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Pistes , Order . 
Chondrxrpte  rights . 

Generic  Character.  Head  pointed. — Spiracle  single.— 
Tail  ending  in  a slender  thread. 

Species . The  species  are  the — Chimam  monstrosa,  Sea- 
Monster;  and  the— Chimara  collorinchus. 

CH  IrM  A LATH  (Bot.)  or  Chimalatl , the  same  as  Corona  Solis. 
CHIM.VRRH1B,  (Bot.)  genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentan- 
dria , Order  1 Monogynia. 


Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  margin  entire. — Cor. 
one-petalled;  tube  very  short ; border  five-cleft ; segment 
lanceolate. — Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  oval.— Pist. 
germ  roundish;  style  filiform;  Stigma  bifid. — Pan.  cap- 
sutc  aubovate  ; seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Chimarrhis  cyntosa , a 
Bhrub,  native  of  Martinica* 

CHIMB  (Mech.)  or  Chine , the  end  of  a barrel,  tub,  &c.; 
thence  chine  hoop,  that  which  is  next  the  end. 

CHIMES  (Mus.)  a kind  of  periodical  music  produced  at 
equal  intervals  of  time  on  clocks,  or  bells. 

CHIME'THLON  (Med.)  the  same  as  Pernio. 

CHPMfA  (t'Arm.)  vide  Chemia. 

CHI  MI  ATE  R (Med.)  from  chimia , chemistry,  and  *«t»,  a 
physician ; physicians  who  make  the  science  of  chemistry 
subservient  to  tile  purpose*  of  medicine. 

CHIMIA’TRI  (Med.)  medicines  prescribed  by  chemist*. 

CHIMI’N  (Law)  in  French  chemm , awe*,  of  which  there 
are  two  sorts ; namely,  chi  mi  a us  regius,  the  king's  highway, 
in  which  the  king’s  subjects,  and  all  under  his  protection, 
have  free  liberty  to  pass  and  rephss. — Chiminus  privatNS, 
a private  way,  or  the  liberty  which  one  or  more  have 
of  passing  through  the  ground*  of  another.  This  is  cither 
chimin  in  grots,  where  a person  holds  a way  principally 
and  solely  in  itself ; or,  chimin  appendant,  thut  way  which 
a man  hath  as  appurtenant  to  some  other  tiling.  Kitch. 
117;  Co.  IM.  56. 

CHl’MINAUE  ( Ami’)  chhninagium,  a toll  paid  by  those 
having  a way  through  a forest.  Co.  Lit.  56. 

CHI  MM  AH  (Ecc.)  or  St  mar,  a kind  of  vestment  formerly 
worn  by  bhnops  between  their  gown  and  rochets. 

CHPMNEY-PIECE  (Archit.)  the  ornamental  piece  set 
over  a fire-place. 

CHPMNEY -MONEY  (Lot?)  another  name  for  hearth- 
money,  a duty,  imposed  by  the  crown,  of  two  shillings  on 
every  hearth. 

CHIMOLE'A  LAXA  (Med.)  the  nowders  separated  from 
the  flowers  of  saline  ores.  Paracel,  de  Morb.  Galt. 
1.  % c.  4. 

CHIMUR  (Min.)  the  dross  of  the  ore. 

CHIN-SCAB  (Pet.)  a disease  in  sheep,  called  by  shepherd* 
the  darters. 

CHl’NA  (Bot.)  or  China-Root,  a dry  tuberous  nodous  root, 
of  an  astringent  quality,  and  an  earthy  taste,  the  Smilas 
China  and  I mi  tea  of  Linnaeus. — Bastard  China,  the  Search 
Madraspalorius , Ac. — China  China , the  same  a*  the  Cor- 
tex Peruvianus.- — China-Pink,  the  Diantkus  Chinensis. — 
China- Rose,  the  Hibiscus  Rosa  Chinensis . 

CHINCH  (£»/.)  a bug. 

CHINCHI'NA  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  cinchona. 

CHINE  (Mar.)  that  part  of  the  water-way  left  above  the 
deck. 

CHl'N E-COUGH  (Med.)  or  chin-cough,  a violent  and  con- 
vulsive cough  incident  to  young  children. 

to  Chink  a fieast  (Mech.)  to  cut  him  down  quite  through 
the  back  bone. 

CHINE'NSE  (Bot.)  or  Sinenst pornum,  thu  China  orange. 

CHINESE  Smilax  (Bot.)  the  SmHax  China  of  Linnaeus. 

CHTNPSCI  (Surg.)  pegs,  such  as  are  in  a harp,  serving  instead 
of  fibula,  or  braces  to  fasten  axes,  crossbeams,  Ac.  Orib. 
lib.  de  Machinam.  c.  4. 

CHUNKED  (Bot.)  rtntosus,  nn  epithet  applied  to  the  outer 
bark  of  trees,  particularly  when  they  are  in  a state  of  de- 
cay from  age. 

CHFNQUAPTNE  (Bo/.)  the  Fagus  pwmclla  of  Lin- 

, mrus.  • 

to  CHINSE  (Mar.)  in  French  remrlir  d'  Boupe  ttne  coniine, 
to  thrust  oakum  into  a seam  or  chiuk  with  a chisel  or  point 
of  a knife. 

CHINTZ  (Com.)  a fine  Indian  painted  calico. 
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C'HIO  turpentine  (Dot.)  the  resin  of  the  Pisiacia  terebinthus 
of  Linrucus. 

CHIOCCOCCA  (Dot,)  the  Cestrum  noctumum , and  Psycho- 
tria  paniculata  of  Linnaeus. 

CIIIOCOCCA  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentandria. 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-toothed*  — Cor. 
monopetalous ; tube  long:  border  five-parted;  divisions  1 
equal.— Stam,  Jilamenis  five;  anthers  oblong.  — Pist. 
germ  inferior ; style  filiform ; stigma  simple. — ran.  berry 
roundish ; seeds  two. 

Species . The  species  are  shrubs,  as — Chiococca  racemose, 
Lonicerat  Periclymenum,  Jasminum , aeu  Pandacaqui , 
Climbing  Snowberry-tree,  or  David’s  Hoot,  native  of 
Jamaica. — Chiococca  barbata , native  of  the  Society 
Island. 

CHI'OLI  (Med.)  the  same  as  Kirunculus. 

CHIONA'NTHL'S  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  2 Dian- 
dries.  Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters . Cal.  perianth  one -leaved.  — Cor. 
monopetalous ; tube  very  snort ; border  divisions  linear. 
—Stam.  filaments  two;  anthers  cordate. — Pist.  germ 
ovate;  z/ynr  simple;  stigma  obtuse. — Pun.  drupe  round ; 
seed  nut  striated. 

S/jecies.  The  species  arc  shrubs,  as — Chionanthus  Virgi- 
nica,  seu  Amelanchier,  Sec.  Virginia  Fringe-tree,  or 
Snowdrop-tree,  native  of  America .—Chionanthus  colini- 
Jolia , native  of  Ceylon. — Chionanthus  compacta , native 
of  the  Carribbee  islands, — Chionanthus  Zeylansca  seu 
Thoninia,  Sec.  Ceylon  Snowdrop-tree,  native  of  Ceylon. 
—Chionanthus  incrassata , Maycpea,  seu  Schreberi , native 
of  Guiana. — Chionanthus  Mayepea , aeu  Maycpea,  Arc,  a 
tree,  native  of  Guiana.—  Chionanthus  axillaris , native  of 
tlie  East  Indies. 

CHIOTPINE  (Archaol.)  a high  shoe  formerly  worn  by 
ladies. 

CHIQUE  (Com.)  a weight  for  weighing  goats’  wool  in 
Smyrna,  containing  500  drams  or  rokes,  equal  to  5 lbs. 
10  oz.  7 dr. 

CHIQUES  (Ent.)  French  for  worms  called  chlcos. 

CHIRA'GRA  (Med.)  xdf*7t»,  from  x**h  the  hand,  and  *vt», 
a capture  or  seizure ; a name  for  the  gout  in  the  hands. 

CHIRA'PSIA  (Med.)  fcwfwjL*,  from  x*te  and  i-4'w,  a touch- 
ing or  handling ; the  rubbing  a place  affected  with  tlie  itch. 

CHFRCHGEMOTE  (Low)  Chtrchgemot,  or  Kirkmoie , in 
Saxon  Cipcjeroot;  a meeting  in  a church  or  vestry. 
Leg-  Hen.  1 , c.  8 apud  Brampton  ; 4 Inst.  321 . 

CHIKIDOTA  (Ant.)  x an  epithet  for  a garment, 
with  long  sleeves,  which  was  not  usual  among  the  Romans. 
Axd.  GeU.  1.7,  c.  12. 

CHIROGUAPHA'RIUS  (Ant.)  an  epithet  for  a debtor  who 
has  given  bis  note  of  hand  for  the  sum  due ; so  also  Pe- 
tunia chirographaria,  money  due  by  bond. 

CHIRO'GRaPHEE  gfAsw  (Law)  from  x**t*  a hand,  and 
to  write  ; on  officer  in  the  Common  Pleas,  who  en- 
grosses fines  after  they  arc  examined  and  passed  in  the 
other  office. 

CHIROGRAPHIST  (Ant.)  the  same  as  Chirographer. 

ClllROGRA'PHUM  (Law)  Chirograph,  any  public  instru- 
ment, or  gift  of  conveyance,  attested  by  the  subscription 
and  crosses  of  witnesses. 

CHIRCHfRAPHY  (Law)  a writ  under  one’s  own  hand. 

CHIRO'LOGY  (Mech.)  from  xd^t  a hand,  and 

a speech ; a talking  with  the  hands  by  signs. 

CHI’ROMANCY  (My.)  Ckiromantia , a prediction  of  a 
person’s  fortune  and  condition  by  the  lines  in  his  hands. 

CHI'RONAX  (Ant.)  a manual  artificer,  or  one  who  follows 
a mechanic  trade. 

CHIRONIA  (Dot.)  n genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentandria , 
Order  1 Monogynia. 


Generic  Characters.  Cal . perianth  one-leaved;  leaflets 
oblong.  — Com*  monopetalous;  tube  narrower;  border 
five-parted;  divisions  ovate. — St  ah.  JUaments  five  ; an- 
thers oblong.— Pist.  germ  ovate;  style  filiform;  stigma 
headed. — Per.  ovate;  seeds  numerous. 

Species.  Tlie  species  ore  annuals  or  shrubs.  Of  the  first 
kind  are  the  following;  namely,  the  Chironia  trinervia, 
seu  Lysimqchia,  native  of  Ceylon. — Chironia  J ami- 
no ides,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Chironia 
Chileans,  Gentiana,  seu  Centaurium,  &c.  native  of  Chili. 
—Chironia  ccutaurium , Genliana,  Centaurium , seu  Eri- 
thrcea , native  of  Europe. — Chironia  inaperta,  Vaillantii , 
Ac.  seu  Centaurium , native  of  Europe. — Chironia  niari - 
tima,  Gentiana,  seu  Centaurium , See.  native  of  Spain.  Of 
the  second  kind  are  the  following;  namely— Chironia 
linoides,  scu  Rapuntium , Flax-leaved  Chironia,  native  of 
the  Capo  of  Good  Hope. — Chironia  baccifrra , seu  Cut- 
taurium,  Sec.  native  of  /Ethiopia. — Chironia  flrutescens 
seu  Centaurium , Ac.  native  of  /Ethiopia. — Chironia  tetra- 
gona,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Chironia  an - 
gusli/olia , native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Chironia 
decussata , native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Chironia  (Dot.)  the  same  as  Gentiana. 

CHIRONION  (Dot.)  the  herb  Centaury. 

CHIRONIUM  (Dot.)  the  Laserpitium  chironium  of  Linnteus. 

Chironium  (Med.)  x*ifa»t«r,  a malign  ulcer  difficult  to  heal, 
with  a hard,  callous,  and  tumid  margin,  so  called  from 
Chiron,  by  whom  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  cured. 

CHIRO'NOMY  ( Med. ) the  same  as  Cheironomia. 

Ciironomy  (Rhet.)  a suitable  action  with  the  hand  in 
speaking,  from  the  hand,  and  a law. 
CHIRONOMON  (Ant.)  x nfsmpAt  a sort  of  dance,  in  which 
there  was  much  gesticulation  with  the  hands.  Juv.  sat.  6, 
v.  63 ; Hetychius. 

CHIROTE'CHNES  (Med.)  the  same  as  Chironax. 

CHIROTHE'CA  (Anat.)  and  Podotheca,  from  x**($  and  tvj, 
a foot,  and  r .if*,*.,  to  put ; a glove  and  shoe  of  the  scarf 
skin,  with  the  nails  adhering,  which  are  separated  from  the 
flesh  in  the  preparation  of  anatomical  subjects. 

CHIU  O' T Ill'll  I A (Med.)  from  x1*!  and  rpjfar,  to 

exercise ; the  being  well  versed  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. Foes . (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

CHIROTO'NIA  (Ecc.)  from  xut  and  »•*»*,  to  ex- 

tend ; an  imposition  of  hands  in  conferring  priestly  orders* 

CHIRU'RGIA  (5urjg.)  from  x and  work;  surgery, 
or  that  part  of  medicine  which  consists  of  manual  operations. 

CHISEL  (Carp.)  a tool  for  chipping  and  paring  away  wood. 

CHIST  (Ant.)  the  name  of  a measure*  Lv'de  Sextarius] 

to  CHIT  (Dot.)  is  said  of  seed  when  it  first  of  all  shoots  its 
small  root  into  the  earth. 

CHIT-LARK  (Ora.)  the  same  a*  Titlark. 

CHITON  (Con.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes , Order 
Testacea. 

Generic  Character.  Animal  a Doris. — Shell  consisting  of 
several  segments  or  valves  disposed  down  the  back. 
Species.  The  principal  species  are  the  Chiton  crinatus , 
pu  net  at  us,  ruoer , Ac. 

Chiton  (Med.)  xn",%  a coat  or  membrane. 

CHITTARA  (Mus.)  a etthara,  a guitar. 

CHFVALRY  (ArclucoL)  from  the  French  chevalier,  a tenure 
of  lands  by  knight's  service. 

CHIUDE'NlX)  (Slus.)  Italian  for  ending,  is  commonly  used 
with  some  other  word,  as  chiudendo  col  aria , ending  with 
the  air. 

CHIVE  (Z?o<.)  1.  The  name  among  ancient  botanists  for  the 
anther.  2.  A sort  of  small  onion. 

CHl'VEL  Shevcti  (Dot.)  a cucurbitiferous  tree,  with  a fruit 
as  big  as  a large  melon. 

CHIVETS  (Ztof.)  the  small  parts  at  the  roots  of  plants,  by 
which  they  are  propagated. 
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CHIVILUILE'NZA  (Zto#.)  a name  for  a specie*  of  Cain- 
putia  Minor. 

CHl'UM  vinum  (Med.)  z**  •»»(.  Chian  wine;  a wine  from 
the  island  Chios,  now  called  Scio.  Dioscor.  I.  5,  c.  10. 
CHLAMY'DIA  {Dot.)  the  Phomtium  tenax  of  Limwcus. 
CHLA'MYS  {Ant.)  a tunic  or  loose  coat  worn  over  the  vest 
or  doublet. 

CHLl'AKOS  (Med.)  tepid,  lukewarm;  un  epithet 

for  mild  fevers,  in  opposition  to  the  acute.  Gal.  Com. 
Ilippoc.  I.  4-,  anh.  37. 

CHLlA'SMA  (A/rrf.)  xt** from  x>* to  grow  tepid ; 
a tepefactory  or  warming  fomentation  of  the  moist  kind. 
FI ippocrat.  de  Rat.  Viet,  in  Acut.  Morb.;  Foes.  (Kconom. 
Ihppocrat. 

CHLCVE  (Dot.)  z***,  on  epithet  for  the  herb  or  grass. 
CULOKA  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  8 Oclandria, 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  eight-leaved ; leaflets 
linear.  — Con.  monopctalous ; tube  shorter  than  the 
calyx ; border  eight-parted ; divisions  lanceolate. — St  am. 
filaments  eight ; anthers  linear. — Pist.  germ  ovale,  ob- 
long ; style  filiform ; stigmas  four. — Peh.  capsule  ovate, 
oblong ; seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as — Chlora  perfoliata, 
Gentiana,  SfC.  Blackstonia , SfC.  sen  Cent  our  ium,  Src. 
Perfoliate  Yellow-wort,  or  Yellow  Centaury,  an  annual,  j 
native  of  Switzerland. — Chlora  quadrifolta,  §eu  Gen - j 
tiana,  Ac.  native  of  the  S.  of  Europe,  Ac.  See. 
CHLOR.VN'THUS  {Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  4 7Y- 
trandria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  none.— Con.  one  convex  petal. 
Stam.  filaments  none;  anthers  four. — Pist.  germ  obo- 
vate  ; style  unequal ; stigmas  three. — Per.  drupe  oblong ; 
seed  nut  oblong. 

Species.  The  only  species  is,  the — Chloranthus  incon.tpicuus 
Nt gratia,  scu  Creodus , Sfc.  a shrub,  native  of  Chino. 
CHLORA'SMA  (Dot.)  from  a palish  green  colour, 

shining  with  a sort  of  splendour  inclining  to  watery.  It 
is  applied  as  an  epithet  to  leguminous  plants  before  they 
come  to  maturity. 

CHLO'RATE  ( Chem .)  the  name  of  salts  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  chloric  acid  with  different  bases,  as  chlorate  of 
ammonia , a salt  formed  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  aimuoma 
in  chloric  acid ; so  chlorate  of  soda , chlorate  of  lime , Ac. 
[vide  Chemistry ] 

CHLORIC  acid  (Chem.)  on  acid  compound  of  chlorine  and 
oxygen,  in  the  proportions  of  about  47  parts  chlorine  to 
53  oxygen.  It  is  destitute  of  smell,  reddens  vegetable 
blues  without  destroying  them,  and  combines  with  different 
bases,  so  as  to  form  the  salts  called  chlorates.  This  acid 
is  distinguished  into  chloric  acid  and  perchloric  acid , ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  oxygen,  [vide  Chemistry] 
CHLORPDE  I C'tiem.)  a compound  of  chlorine  with  a com- 
bustible substance,  as  the  chloride  of  azote , the  chloride  of 
manganese,  Ac.  The  chlorides  are  distinguished  into  pro - 
tooMoride  and  perddoride , according  to  the  proportion  of 
chlorine,  [vide  Chemistry] 

CHLORINE  (Chem.)  a gaseous  body  of  a greenish  yellow 
colour,  and  a suffocating  smell,  procured  from  the  black 
oxide  of  manganese  ana  muriatic  acid.  It  was  formerly 
called  dephlogisticaled  muriatic  acid , oxymuriatic  acid , or 
oxygenized  muriatic  acid.  The  specific  gravity  is  reckoned 
to  be  about  2-395.  [vide  Chemistry] 

CHLORIODIC  acid  (Chem.)  a compound  of  chlorine  and 
iodine,  consisting  of  about  64  parts  iodine  and  36  chlorine, 
[vide  Chemistry] 

CHLORITE  (Min.)  a mineral  consisting  of  oxide  of  iron 
united  to  siliceous  and  aluminous  earths. 
CHLOUOCARDO'NIC  acid  (Chem.)  a compound  of  one 
atom  carbon  with  two  atoms  of  a supporter. 


CHLOROCYA'NIC  acid  (Chem.)  chlorine  gas  with  a solu- 
tion of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  water. 

CHLOROSIS  (Med.)  x**f*r«,  from  xMf*,  green;  the 
Green  Sickness ; a species  of  Cachexy. 

CHLORO'X  YLON  (Dot.)  the  Lauras  Chloroxyton  of  Linnaeus. 

CHNUS  (Med)  fine  soft  wool. 

CHO* A (Ant.)  the  same  as  Chu. 

CIIOACON  (Med.)  or  choacum , a black  plaister,  made  of 
spuma  argenti,  boiled  oil,  and  resin. 

CHOAKED  (Print.)  an  epithet  applied  to  the  press  when, 
for  want  of  proper  washing,  the  ink  gets  into  the  hollow 
of  the  face  of  the  letter. 

CHO  A'NA  ( Med.)  £«*•*,  a cavity  in  the  brain  like  a funnel. 

CHO'ANOS  (Med.)  £•«'*,  from  x**t  pour;  a funnel  or 
furnace  for  melting  metals. 

CHOASP1TES  Hlfiff.)  a precious  stone,  of  a green  colour, 
and  glittering  like  gold. 

CHOA'VA  (Dot.)  the  same  os  Cajfta. 

CHOCK  (Mar.)  in  French  cale  acore.  1.  A sort  of  wedge 
used  for  confiuing  a weighty  body  in  a certain  place. 
2.  Pieces  for  fastening  some  part  of  the  vessel. — Chock-a- 
block , the  same  as  Block-a-btock . — Chocks  of  a rudder , large 
pieces  of  timber  to  stop  the  motion  of  the  rudder  in  case 
of  any  accident. 

CHOCOLA'TA  (Dot ) or  cuccolata , chocolate;  a kind  of 
cake  prepared  of  cocoa  nuts  and  other  ingredients. 

CHO'COLATE-TREE  (Dot.)  the  Theobroma  cacao  of  Lin- 

ncos. 

CHO'EAC  (Citron.)  an  Egyptian  month  which  is  the  fourth 
from  Thoth.  [vide  Chronology] 

CHCE'NICIS  (Snro-.)  another  name  for  the  trepan. 

CHCE'NIX  (Ant.)  an  Attic  dry  measure,  containing 

3 Cotyla,  or  Hcniime,  i.  e.  one  sectarius  and  a half.  Bud. 

CHCERA'DES  (Med.)  from  x*T<,  a swine;  stru- 

mous swellings,  painful  to  the  touch,  and  exasperated  by 
medicines. 

CHtERADOLE'THRON  (Dot.)  from  x*ifn,  a 

swine,  and  «Aj fp*?,  destruction  ; Hogbane,  a name  given  by 
/Etius  to  the  Xanthum,  or  louse-bur. 

CHCEROGRY'LLUS  ( Zool .)  on  hedge-hog. 

CHOIR  ia  nunneries  (Mu r.)  a large  hall  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  church  by  a grate,  where  the  nuns  sing  the 
office. — Choir  of  a cathedra! , that  part  of  the  cathedral  in 
which  divine  service  is  performed. 

CHOIR-MAN  (Mus.)  any  vocal  officiate  of  a choir. 

CHOPRAS  (Med.)  z"f*r,  from  a hog;  the  tame  as 
Scrofula. 

CHOI'ROS  (Zool.)  a very  little  hog,  so  called  by  the 

ancients. 

CHOKE  (Dot.)  the  filamentous  or  capillary  part  of  an  arti- 
choke.— Choke-pear , a rough  tasted  pear. 

CHOKE-DAMP  (A/ia.)  the  name  given  by  miners  to  the 
noxious  air  occasionally  found  in  the  bottoms  of  mines  and 
pits. 

CHOCKING  the  luff  ( Mar.)  the  placing  the  bight  of  the  lead- 
ing part  or  fall  of  a tackle  close  up  between  the  nest  part 
and  jaw  of  the  block. 

CHOLA'DES  (Med.)  from  %.•>*,  bile;  a name  for  the  small 
intestines  which  contain  bile. 

CHOLA'GO  (Med.)  from  the  small  intestines  which 
contain  bile. 

CHO'LAGOGUES  (Med.)  x»Xny* y«.  from  the  bile, 
and  <vy»,  to  drive  out  or  evacuate ; medicines  which  expel 
or  evacuate  bilious  faeces. 

CHO'LAS  (Anat.)  the  cavity  of  the  Hypochondria,  or 

Ilium , so  called  because  it  contains  the  liver,  as  the 
strainer  of  the  chole,  or  bile*  Arist.  Hist.  Animal.  \.  1 , c.  13. 

CHCFLAS  ( Min.)  a precious  stone  of  the  emerald  kind. 
Plin.  I.  37,  c.  S. 

CHOLE  (Anat.)  the  same  as  Di/e. 
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CHOLB'DOCHUS  (i4noi.)  J*x*.  from  x*\iu  hde,  and 
to  receive ; a com  on  on  epithet  for  the  gall  blad- 
der, the  biliary  ducts,  and  the  common  gall  duct,  which 
communicates  with  the  duodenum,  called  Choledoch  us 
ducta. 

CHOLE'GON  (A/rd.)  the  same  as  Cho - 

lagoga. 

CHO'LERA  morbtu  (Med.)  XJ***f+>  a disease  consisting  of  an 
immoderate  |>erturbaiion  of  the  belly,  attended  with  a dis- 
charge of  the  bile  upwards  and  downwards,  of  which  Hip- 
pocrates mentions  two  sorts,  the  humid  and  the  dry.  //rp- 
pocrat.  de  Hat.  Viet,  in  Acut.  Morb.  c*  Gal . Comm.  ; Aret . 
dc  Cans,  el  Signis  Morb.  acut.  1.  2,  c.  5 ; Cels.  1.  4,  c.  II ; 
Paul.  JEginet.  1.  3,  c.  39. 

Cholera,  in  the  modern  nomenclature , is  a genus  of  diseases, 
Class  Nemos  a,  Order  Spas  mi. 

CHOLE'RICA  (Med.)  medicines  which  relieve  the  cholera. 

CHOLE'RICUS  (Med.)  *«>»  choleric;  an  epithet  for  one 
whose  constitution  abounds  with  bile. 

CHOLIA'MBI  (Poet.)  a sort  of  lainbic  verse,  having  a 
spondee  in  the  6th  or  last  place. 

CHOLICE'LA  ( Med.)  a swelling  on  the  right  side,  or  rather 
near  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  from  an  accumulation  of  bile 
in  the  gall  bladder. 

CHOLOBA'PHINON  (Med.)  from  g*A«,bilor  and 

to  immerge;  a metal  resembling  gold,  which  appears 
as  if  dipped  in  gall. 

CHOLO'MA  (Med.)  xmimpn,  from  lame,  maimed;  a 

distortion  of  a limb,  according  to  Galen,  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  Hippocrates*  ml  «f#,  out  in  a particular  sense  a 
halting  or  lameness  of  the  legs. 

CHOLO'SIS  (Med.)  from  lame;  a defect  from  one 

leg  being  shorter  than  the  other. 

CUO'MEK  (Ant.)  or  Coron,  lain,  a measure  containing  75 
gallons,  5 pints,  and  7 solid  inches. 

CHONDItl’LLA  ( Bot .)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  19  Synge- 
nesia,  Order  1 Polygamic  /Eyualis. 

Generic  Characters*  Cal.  common  cylindric. — Con.  com- 
mon imbricate;  corollets  equal ; proper  monopet&lous. 
— Stam.  filaments  five;  ant  hers  cylindric, — Pist.  germ 
aubovate ; style  filiform  ; stigmas  two. — Per.  none ; 
calyx  cylindric ; seeds  solitary ; pappus  hairy ; receptacle 
naked. 

Species.  The  species  axe— Chondr  ilia  juncea , Rushy  Gum 
Succory,  a perennial,  native  of  Germany. — Chvndrdla 
crepoides , an  annual,  fee. 

Chondrilla  is  also  the  Apargia  tuberosa  of  Linnams. 

CHONDR1LL/EGENUS  (Bot.)  the  Chicorium  t pi  nosum 
of  Linnaeus. 

CHO'NDRIS  (Bot.)  Bastard  Dittany. 

CHONDROGLO'SSUS  (Anat^)  from  a cartilage, 

and  *A«m,  a longue ; a muscle  inserted  into  the  basis  or 
cartilaginous  part  of  tlie  tongue. 
CHONDROPHARYNG'iEUS  ( Anat .)  from  a car- 
tilage, and  Qmperl,  the  upper  part  of  the  fauces  ; a muscle 
which  rises  from  the  cartilaginous  appendage  of  the  os 
hy aides,  and  is  inserted  in  the  membrane  of  tne  fauces. 

CHONDROPTERI'GIOUS  (Ich.)  an  order  of  animals.  Class 
Pisces , including  those  genera  which  hove  their  gills  car- 
tilaginous ; namely — Acdpenser,  the  Sturgeon. — Chimarra, 
the  Sea-Monster. — Squalus,  the  Shark ; the  Dog-Fish.—- 
Pristis,  the  Saw- Fish. — Rasa , the  Ray;  Torpedo;  Thorn- 
back. — Petromyzon,  the  Lamprey- — Gastrobmnchus,  the 
Hag-Fish,  or  Glutinous  Hag. 

CHONDROSYNDE'SIMUS  (Amtt.)  A* w,  from 

a cartilage,  ami  a ligament;  a cartilagi- 

nous ligament. 

CHCKNE  (Med.)  zm%,  the  same  as  Choana. 

to  CHOP  about  (Afar.)  in  French  tauter,  is  said  of  the  wind 
when  it  varies  frequently  and  suddenly. 


CHOP-CHURCH  (ArcfueoL)  Ecdesiarium  permuiaiio,  pro- 
bably a nickname  for  those  who  used  to  cnange  benefices. 
9 Hen.  6,  c.  65. 

CHO'PINEL  (Com.)  Chapine  ; a spirit  measure  at  Paris, 
containing  15|  ox.  or  16  ox. 

CHO'PPINGS  (Com.)  a sort  of  Venetian  shoes  with  very 
high  lveels. 

CHO'RA  (/(ns/.)  from  a place ; is  used  by  Galea 
for  the  cavities  of  the  eyes.  De  Urn.  Pari.  1.  8,  c.  6. 

CIIORA'GIUM  (Ant.)  the  tiring  or  dressing  room  in  the 
theatres,  for  the  players ; also  their  dresses  and  furniture. 
Cur.  ad  Ileren.  1.  2,  c.  48 ; Vitruv.  I.  5,  c.  9;  Pest,  de  Sig. 
Verb. 

CHORAGUS  (Ant.)  a maker  and  keeper  of  dresses.  Sue- 
ton.  in  Aug.  c.  70. 

CHO'R  AL  (A/ui.)  or  Choristic , an  epithet  for  what  belongs 
to  the  choir,  or  is  performed  by  a plurality  of  voices,  as  a 
choral  anthem,  a choral  service,  fee. 

CHORA'ULES  (Asrt.)  xapwouw,  a player  on  the  flute. 
Sueton.  in  Ner.  c.  54. 

CHORD  (Geom.)  from  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 

chorda ; signifies,  literally,  a string ; but  is 
applied  in  mathematics  to  the  line  which 
joins  the  extremities  of  any  arc  of  a circle,  EAj 
such  as  the  lines  A B ami  DC.  A line  E O I / \ 

drawn  from  the  centre  to  bisect  a chord  is  ® V A 

perpendicular  to  it,  and  if  it  be  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  chord,  it  bisects  both  the  chord  and  the  arc. 

Chord  (Mus.)  signifies,  literally,  the  line  or  string  from  which 
the  vibration  of  the  sensation  of  sound  is  excited  ; but  it 
is  also  applied,  in  an  extended  sense,  to  a union  of  the 
sounds  of  several  strings,  pipes,  or  voices.  In  practical 
music  there  are  several  sorts  of  chords,  namely— ■Funda- 
mental chord,  which  consists  of  the  three  fundamental  con- 
sonances, L e.  the  3d,  5th,  and  8th,  of  the  fundamental 
bass  ; or  their  inversions. — Accidental  chord , that  which  is 
produced  either  by  anticipation  or  retardation — Ammo* 
sous  or  eouivocal  chord,  in  which  some  intervals  are  greater 
or  lew  tlura  those  of  the  fundamental  chord. — Transient 
chord,  in  which  some  intermediate  notes  are  introduced 
not  forming  any-  component  parts  of  the  fundamental 
harmony. 

CHORDA  (Anat.)  a term  sometimes  used  for  a tendon,  as 
chorda  magnahs. — Chorda  tympani,  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves 
from  the  Drain. — Chorda  Wulini , cords  which  cross  the 
veins  in  the  dura  mater,  so  called  from  their  discoverer. 

CHORDA'PSUS  (A/«f.)  from  x.'d»,  a cord,  and 

srrt^Mu,  to  touch  ; so  called  from  the  intestines  appearing 
to  be  twisted  into  knots,  like  pieces  of  string,  in  a species 
of  painful  colic. 

CHORDATA  GONORRHOEA  (Med.)  a gonorrhoea  at- 
tended with  a painful  tension  of  the  penis. 

CHOKDE'E  (Med.)  or  Corde , a painful  involuntary  erection 
of  the  penis. 

CHORE' A (-f*<.)  a dance  in  which  many  take  a part. 

Chorea  Sakcti  Viti  (Med.)  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  a convul- 
sive motion  of  the  limbs,  which  gives  the  person  affected 
the  appearance  of  dancing.  It  takes  its  name  from  St. 
Vitus,  who  is  said  to  have  cured  sick  persons  by  the  force 
of  his  persuasions. 

Chorea,  in  the  modem  nomenclature,  is  a genus  of  diseases, 
Class  Neuroses,  Order  Sposmi. 

CHO REG  I A (Med.)  x*prA»,ftom  a company  of  dancers 

and  singers,  and  ilrym,  to  lead  ; all  the  apparatus  necessary 
for  a physician. 

CHOREPI'SCOPUS  (Ecc.)  the  same  os  Suffragan. 

CHORE'US  (Poet.)  a foot  in  Greek  and  Latin  verse, 
consisting  of  two  syllables,  one  short  and  the  other  long, 
the  same  ns  the  trochee,  according  to  Cicero  and  Quin- 
tilian ; but  according  to  others,  it  consists  of  three  short 
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syllables,  like  the  tribncchus.  Cie.  Or.  ad  Brut.  c.  63  ; 
Quintil.  1.  4,  c.  9 ; Htepkest.  Enchtrid , 

CHORI  A'MBUS  ( Part.)  X'T*t*h**i  or  Choriamlic,  a foot  of 
lour  syllables,  one-  long  at  each  end,  and  two  short  in  the 
middle,  w w ",  as  £ Aristas.  Herphesi.  Enchtrid . 

CHORION  {Med.)  XT",  xmp*  • the  external  membrane  of 
the  feet  us. 

Chorion  (jV/us.)  a hymn  sung  in  honour  of  Cybele,  mother 
of  the  gods. 

CHORISTER  ( Mas.)  one  who  officiates  vocally  in  a choir 

CHOUOBA'TES  {Ant.)  x^pP***,  a level  with  a double 
square  in  the  form  of  a T.  Vitruv.  I.  8,  c.  6 ; Bald.  Lex. 
Vitruv. 

CHOROCITH  ARPSTA  (Ani.)  one  who  plays  on  the  lute, 
or  harp,  to  those  who  dance.  *S*«r#on.  in  Domit,  c.  4. 

CHORODIDA'SCULUS  (Mus.)  the  master  of  the  quire. 

CHOKO-FAVORFTO  (Mus.)  an  Italian  epithet ; a chorus 
in  which  the  best  voice#  and  instruments  are  employed. 

CHORO-llECITANTE,  the  little  chorus. 

CHORO'GRAPHEU  (Gm*-.)  z+pypP***,  from  a coun- 
try, and  y to  describe ; one  who  describes  particular 
countries. 

CHOUO'GRAPHY  (Grog.)  z*pYf"?m,  from  **?wand 
that  part  of  geography  which  treats  of  the  description  oi 
particular  countries,  provinces,  Ac.  Vitruv*  1.8,  c.2;  Plol 
de  Geos.  1. 1. 

CHOKOrDES  (Med.)  x^hJIw,  from  the  chorion,  and 
•♦At,  likeness;  an  epithet  for  several  membranes,  which, 
oo  account  of  the  multitude  of  their  blood-vessels,  resem- 
ble the  chorion. — Choroides  plexus,  a plexus  of  blood- 
vessels situated  in  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

CHORO'METRY  (Geog.)  jjqijMrp,  from  zm fw,  a country, 
and  turpi*,  to  measure;  the  art  of  measuring  or  surveying 
countries. 

CHORUS  (Mux.)  2.  A kind  of  double  trumpet.  2.  A 
plurality  of  voices,  or  an  assembly  of  vocal  performers. 
W m Virg . — Chorus  cidtdaris,  Barle)  break,  a kind 
of  dance  in  which  the  performers,  taking  hands,  dance 
round. 

CHOSE  (Lain)  is  used  with  various  epithets,  as  — Chose 
focal . any  thing  annexed  to  a place,  as  a mill,  Ac.— Chose 
transitory,  any  thing  moveable  that  may  be  taken  away  and 
carried  from  place  to  place. — Chose  in  action,  on  incor- 
poreal thing,  and  only  a right,  as  an  annuity,  Ac. 

CHOU  AN  (Bo#.)  French  for  a small  seed  of  a yellowish- 
green  colour,  which  grows  on  a low  exotic  plant  brought 
from  the  Levant. 

CHOU-DE-PALMFSTE  (Bo#.)  French;  the  cabbage  of 
the  Palm-tree. 

CHOUGH  (Ora.)  a bird  like  a jackdaw,  but  bigger,  which 
frequents  the  rocks  by  the  eea-side. 

CHOL’LE  (Orn.)  the  crop  of  a bird. 

CHOWDER  (Med.)  an  antiscorbutic  used  on  the  New- 
foundland station. — Chowder  beer , an  infusion  of  spruce 
io  water,  from  which  beer  is  prepared  in  the  common 
way: 

CHOY  NE  (Bo#.)  an  American  cucurbitiferous  plant,  with 
leaves  like  Bay-leaves,  and  frnit  the  sire  of  a moderate 
Crtrul,  of  which  the  Indiana  make  drinking-cups.  Rail 
Hist. 

CHRE'STOS  (Med.)  z pww,  from  to  use;  useful, 

good,  wholesome^  fit.  A common  epithet.  Hipp. 

CHRISM  (Ecc.)  *•»  or  chrisom ; an  unction  or  anoinling 
of  children,  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  with  some  aromatic 
drug — Chrisom-cloth,  the  lmen,  or  cloth,  laid  on  the  head 
of  a child  that  is  newly  baptized. 

CHRPSMA  (Ece.)  xprp*,  an  unguent,  from  xp»,  to  anoint. 
L Unction  applied  to  sacred  ceremonies.  2.  A composi- 
tion of  oil  and  balsam  consecrated  by  a bishop,  ami  used 
in  the  ceremonies  of  baptism,  confirmation,  Ac. 
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CHRIS  MADE  (Ecc/.)  a chrisom  cloth  laid  over  the  face  of 
a child  at  baptism. 

CHIU'S  MAT!  6 denarii  (Ecc.)  money  paid  by  the  parochial 
clergy  to  the  diocesan  of  his  suffragan  for  the  chrisom  con- 
secrated by  them  about  Easter  for  the  uses  of  the  ensuing 
year. 

CHRPSM  ATORY  (Ecc.)  a vessel  in  which  the  chrism  is  kept. 

CHRFSTIAN  DDR  (Com.)  a gold  coin  current  in  Denmark 
for  16s.  tid.  sterling.  On  the  obverse  of  this  coin  is  the 
head,  name,  and  title  of  the  reigning  prince ; and  on  the 
reverse,  a sun  and  three  crowns,  with  the  legend  as  on  the 
ducat  current. 

CHRISTIA'NA  (Com.)  a silver  coin  of  Sweden,  value  7<fc 
sterling. 

Christiana  radix  (Bot.)  the  Astragalus  Christiana  of  Lin- 
nama. 

CHRISTI ANITATIS  curia  (Ecc.)  the  spiritual  or  eccle- 
siastical Court,  ill  which  all  ecclesiastical  matters  arc  de- 
termined. 

CH  RISTI  manus  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  depurated  sugar  boiled 
with  rose-water,  and  cast  into  troches. 

CHRl'STMAS  (Ecc.)  i. e.  Christi  missn,  i. e.  the  mass  of 
Christ;  a festival  observed  in  the  Christian  church  on  the 
25th  of  December,  in  commemoration  of  our  Saviours 
nativity. 

CHRISTMAS  ROSE  (Bot.)  or  Black  Hellebore,  the  HeL 
leborus  niger  of  Linnorus : so  called  from  the  time  of  its 
flowering  and  the  colour  of  its  corolla. 

CHRPSTOLITES  (Ecc.)  the  name  of  some  heretics  in  the 
sixth  century,  who  maintained  that  Christ  left  both  body 
and  soul  in  Hell,  and  ascended  to  Heaven  with  his  divinity 
only.  Johann.  Damas.  de  H ceres. ; Sander.de  Hceres. 

CHRI'STOS  (Med.)  zpr'**;  applied  by  unction.  Cast  ell . 
Lex.  Med. 

CHRISTS-THORN  (Bot.)  the  Rhamnus  paliurus  of  Lin- 
ncus. 

CHROMA  (Mus.)  or  ckromaticus  »wW<w;  a soft  kind  of 
music  consisting  of  semitones  and  minor  thirds.  It  was  so 
called  from  £#«/*«,  color,  either  because  it  was  marked  by 
various  colours,  or,  as  is  mostly  supposed,  because  it  was, 
as  it  were,  a colour  between  white  and  black.  Aristoxen. 
apud  Meibom.  Mus.  Ant Vitruv.  1*  5,  c.  4;  Pint,  de  Mus.; 
Plol.  Harmon. ; Macrob . in  Somn.  Scip.  1.  2,  c,  4 ; Csti.  Rho- 
dig.  Led.  1.  9,  c.  3 ; Bald.  Lex.  Vitruv. ; Martian.  Cape/ 1 . 

Chroma  (RAr#.)  a figure  of  speech  which  consists  in 
speaking  fairly,  or  giving  such  a colouring  to  one’s 
speech  as  at  least  not  to  offend  the  hearer.  Dionys.  Art. 
Rhet.  c.  8,  Ac.;  Quintd.  1. 4.  c.  2;  Hermog.  ; A pstn.  Art. 
Rhet. 

CHROMATE  (CAm.)  a suit  formed  by  the  union  of  earthy, 
metallic,  and  alkaline  bases  with  chromic  odd,  as  the 
chromate  of  lead,  the  chromate  of  iron,  Ac.  which  ia  the 
Chromium  of  Linneus.  [vide  Chemistry') 

CHROMATIC  (Mus.)  the  modern  name  for  the  chroma  of 
the  ancients,  [vide  Chroma)  it  serves  at  present  to  distin- 
guish the  part*  of  melody  by  successive  semitonic  interval?. 

CHR0MATIC8  (Oprf.)  that  part  of  optics  which  explains 
the  several  properties  of  the  colours  oflightand  of  natural 
bodies,  [vide  Optics) 

CHROMATFSMUS  (Paint.)  a natural  or  artificial  way  of 
communicating  colour. 

CHRO'MBUS  (/«A.)  a kind  of  fish  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
Nat.  Hist.  1.  S2,  c.  1 1. 

CHROME  (Med.)  vklc  Chromium. 

CHROMIC  acid  (Chem.)  a sort  of  acid,  of  an  orange  red 
colour,  which  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  chromate  of 
lead  by  potash,  and  treating  the  chromate  of  potash  with 
nitric  or  muriatic  acid. 

CHROMIS  (ich.)  a species  of  spams,  a fish,  which  is  said 
by  Pliny  to  make  its  nest  in  the  water.  Plin.  1.  32,  c.  11. 
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CHROMIUM  (Min.)  Chrome,  a sort  of  tchite  mineral,  drawn 
from  an  ore  called  the  red  lead  of  Siberia,  which  is  used  as 
a paint,  and  derives  its  name  from  colour,  because 

of  its  property  to  communicate  colour.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  about  .5  90;  and  it  contains  oxide  of  lead  and  iron,  and 
chromic  acid  in  different  proportions. 

CHRONICA  {Lit.)  Chronicles  or  books,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  events  which  pass  within  certain  times. 

t’HHO'NIC  {Med.)  or  Chronical,  a term  applied  to  diseases 
which  are  of  long  duration,  but  mostly  without  fever,  in 
distinction  from  those  which  are  acute. 

CHRO'XICUS  Lint  ) a chronicler  or  writer  of  chronicle*. 

CHRONOGRAM  (Cram.)  a sort  of  verse,  in  which  the  ‘ 
figurative  letters  being  joined  together,  make  up  the  year  : 
of  our  Lord,  or  any  other  date. 

CHRONOLO'GICAL  (CAron.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs 
to  the  computations  of  time,  as  chronological  character *, 
Ac.  fvide  Chronology] 

CH  RONO'LOG Y,  from  the  Greek  time,  and  a«V»<, 
the  doctrine,  is  the  science  which  teaches  the  measure  and 
division  of  times.  It  is  either  theoretical  or  practical. 
Theoretical  chronology  is  chronology,  properly  so  called, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  article. — Practical  chro- 
nology is  the  application  of  this  science  to  history,  which 
will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  history,  [vide  Hit - 
10'i r] 

Theory  of  Chronology. 

Chronology  treats,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  nature  and 
divisions  of  time  ; and,  in  the  second  place,  of  the  cha- 
racters by  which  they  are  distinguishea. 

Nature  and  Divisions  of  Time. 

Time  is  that  part  of  duration  which  is  measured  by  the 
motions,  or  other  phenomena  of  material  objects,  par- 
ticularly by  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  either 
prolcptic  or  historic.  Protrplic  time  is  that  which  is 
feigned  to  have  preceded  tne  creation,  as  the  Julian  1 
Period,  Ac. — Historic  time  is  that  which  is  reckoned  ! 
from  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  The  principal 
parts  of  time  ore  the  hour,  day,  week,  month,  and  year,  i 
Hours.  An  hour  is  a part  of  the  day,  mostly  the  twenty- 
fourth,  and  often  the  twelfth.  It  is  either  equal  or 
unequal . Equal  hours  are  the  twenty-fourth  parts  of  the 
civil  day,  which  are  so  called  because  they  arc  always 
of  the  same  length,  being  neither  greater  or  less.  They 
are  sometimes  called  equinoctial,  because  they  divide 
the  equator  into  twenty-four  equal  parts.  The  unequal 
hour  is  a twelfth  part  of  the  day,  as  distinguished  from 
the  night,  which  increases  or  decreases,  together  with 
the  natural  day.  There  are  also  astronomical  hours, 
which  are  equal  hours,  numbered  from  noon,  in  a con- 
tinued series  of  twenty-four.  The  hour  is  now  sub- 
divided into  mittutei,  seconds * and  thirds ; but  formerly 
it  was  sub-divided  into  scruples,  each  of  which  was  the 
one  thousand  and  eightieth  part  of  an  hour.  They  were 
called  Chuldaan,  because  they  were  used  by  the  Chal- 
deans. 

Dau.  The  day  is  a natural  division  of  time,  which  is  de- 
duced from  the  apparent  revolution  of  the  sun.  It  is 
distinguished  into  natural,  artificial,  and  astronomical. 
— .The  natural  day  is  the  space  of  time  which  intervenes 
between  sunset  and  sunrise,  and  is  distinguished  from  ! 
the  night. — The  civil  day  is  that  space  of  time  in  which 
the  sun  performs  a complete  revolution ; or  that  space  of 
time  in  which  the  sun  goes  round  from  any  given  point 
to  the  same  point  again.  This  kind  of  day  was  called 
• by  the  Greeks  wgAijaifw ; by  Sacro  de  Bosco,  artificial,  j 
—The  astronomical  day  is  that  space  of  time  which  is 
reckoned  from  noon  to  noon. 


Beginning  qf  the  day.  The  civil  day  differed  in  different 
countries  in  respect  to  the  point  from  which  it  was  com- 
puted ; being  reckoned  from  sunset  to  sunset  by  the 
Jews,  Greeks,  and  Arabians  ; from  sunrise  to  sunrise  by 
the  Babylonians  and  modern  Greeks ; from  noon  to 
noon  by  astronomers;  from  midnight  to  midnight  by 
the  Egyptians,  Romans,  and  the  modern  Europeans. 

Divisions  of  the  day.  The  division  of  the  day  has  also 
varied  in  different  countries.  The  ancient  Hebrews  di- 
vided the  natural  day  into  four  proportions ; namely, 
morning,  high-day  or  noon,  first  evening,  and  last  even- 
ing. The  division  of  the  night  was  into  three  parts, 
called  t notches  ; namely,  night,  midnight,  and  morning 
watches.  The  Romans,  and  after  them  the  Jews,  dis- 
tinguished the  day  into  four  principal  parts,  which  they 
called  vigils  or  watches.  The  first  began  at  sunrise*  or 
six  in  the  morning;  the  second  at  nine;  the  third  at 
twelve ; and  the  fourth  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  The 
night  was  in  like  manner  divided  into  distinct  portions, 
called  quarters,  the  first  of  which  began  at  six  in  the 
evening,  the  second  at  nine,  Ac.  The  Greeks,  Romans, 
nnd  Jews  likewise  divided  the  natural  day  into  the 
twelve  smaller  portions*  now  known  by  the  name  of 
hours,  which  differed  in  length  at  the  different  seasons 
of  the  year,  though  still  equal  to  each  other.  They 
were  distinguished  into  first,  second,  Ac.  The  first 
hour,  especially  at  the  equinoxes,  answered  to  our  seven, 
the  second  to  our  eight,  the  third  to  our  nine,  Ac.  till 
we  come  to  twelve,  which  answered  to  our  six  in  the 
evening,  and  concluded  their  day.  The  Jews  Imd  their 
hours  of  prayer  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  third 
hour  qf  jnrauer,  the  sixth  hour  of  prayer , Ac.  Each  of 
these  stated  times  contained  the  space  of  three  hours ; 
and  each  space  was  called  by  the  name  of  that  hour  on 
which  it  began : thus  the  third  hour  qf  prayer  was  that 
which  began  at  nine ; the  sixth  hour  that  which  began  at 
twelve,  Ac.  The  civil  day  was  divided  by  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Jews  into  four  quarters,  corresponding  to 
the  morning,  noon,  afternoon,  and  midnight,  which  are 
now  in  use.  The  first  quarter  with  them  contained  the 
interval  between  sunset  and  midnight ; the  second,  that 
between  midnight  and  sunrise;  the  third,  that  between 
morning  and  noon ; and  the  fourth,  between  noon  and 
midnight.  The  Chinese  and  other  oriental  nations  differ 
in  some  particulars  from  this  division  of  the  day  and 
night. 

Week.  A week,  called  in  the  Greek  and  in  Latin 

Hebdomas,  or  septhnana,  is  a system  of  seven  days  that 
owes  its  origin  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  sacred  historian,  was  performed  within 
that  space  of  time.  The  use  of  this  division  was  borrowed 
from  the  Hebrews  by  the  Egyptians,  and  from  them 
transmitted  to  other  nations  generally ; but  the  Persians, 
and  some  other  Eastern  nations,  are  said  to  be  ignorant 
of  this  division  of  time ; the  Greeks  had  a divisiou  of 
ten  days  instead  of  seven ; and  the  Romans  appear  to 
have  had  weeks  of  eight  days.  Among  the  Jews  there 
were  also  weeks  of  years  as  well  of  days,  as  we  learn 
from  the  sacred  writings.  The  days  of  the  week  were 
formerly  distinguished  by  the  numbers  first,  second, 
third,  Ac.  but  afterwards  they  were  named  after  the 
planets,  as  follow : — Dies  Solis,  the  Sunday,  or  day  of 
the  Sun. — Dies  Lunet,  Monday,  or  the  day  of  the  moon. 
— Dies  Mortis,  Tuesday,  or  the  day  of  Tun,  the  Mars 
of  the  Teutones. — Dies  Mercurii,  Wednesday,  or  the 
day  of  Woden,  the  Mercury  of  the  Teutones.  — Dies 
Jovis,  Thursday,  or  the  day  of  Thor,  the  Jupiter  of 
the  Teutones. — Dies  Veneris,  Friday,  or  the  day  of 
Frigs,  the  Venus  of  the  Teutones. — Dies  Saturn i,  Sa- 
turday, or  tiie  day  of  Saturn.  One  day  of  the  .seven 
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hM  »lw»y«  been  held  zacred  among  all  nation*.  Among 
the  Jews  the  seventh  day,  or  Saturday,  was  set  apart 
for  the  commemoration  of  the  ereatton,  which,  on  that : 
account,  n called  a Sahhath,  or  day  of  rest  from 
labour.  Among  the  Christians  the  first  day  has  been 
substituted  in  its  place,  to  commemorate  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lord  ; whence  it  has  been  denominated  the 
Lord's  Day.  ■ . 

Month.  The  month  is  a system  of  days,  which  ii  regu- 
lated by  the  motion  of  the  moon : it  being  properly  the 
time  in  which  the  moon  runs  through  the  zodiac.  The 
month  is  astronomical  or  civil. 

Astronomical  month.  The  astronomical  or  natural  month 
is  that  which  is  measured  by  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  within  any  given  period.  The  astronomical 
month  is,  therefore,  distinguished  into  lunar  or  solar. 

Lunar  month.  The  lunar  month  is  either  periodical,  syno- 
dical, or  illuminative.— The  lunar  ptrvtdicaL  month  is 
that  space  of  time  in  which  the  moon  goes  from  one 
point  of  the  zodiac  to  the  same  again.  Iliis  is  about 
27  ' 7»  43“  S".— The  lunar  tynodical  month,  also  called 
a lunation,  is  the  time  between  two  conjunctions  of  the 
moon  with  the  sun,  or  between  two  new  moons;  the 
quantity  of  which  is  29 ' l*1*  4-lm  3*  1* — • I he  illumine, 
the  month  is  the  interval  between  the  first  appearance 
of  one  new  moon  and  that  of  the  next  which  follows. 
As  the  moon  appears  sooner  after  one  change  than  after 
another ; the  quantity  of  the  illuminative  month  is  not 
always  the  same.  The  Turks  and  Arabs  reckon  by  this 
month,  beginning  from  the  first  phasis. 

Solar  month . The  soiar  month  is  the  time  in  which  the 
sun  runs  through  one  entire  sign  of  the  zodiac ; the 
mean  quantity  of  which  is  SO**  i 0“  29-  5**“,  beiog  the 
twelfth  part  of  S65<  5h  49™. 

Civil  month.  rile  civil  month  is  any  system  of  days 
which  is  specified  and  established  by  the  lawn  of  society, 
Of  of  any  particular  nation.  This  is  cither  lunar  or  solar. 
The  awl  lunar  month  consists  of  29  and  30  daya  alter- 
nately ; Uie  civil  tolar  month,  of  30  nr  31  days,  according 
to  the  use  of  which  the  form  of  the  year  was  varied  in 
different  countries. 

Jewish  and  Greek  month.  The  division  of  the  month 
among  the  Jews  was  into  weeks,  as  is  now  in  use ; the 
Greeks  divided  their  months  into  three  decades  or  parts, 
consisting  of  ten  days,  called  the  fir»t  was 

called  t*w U or  /<-*/***«,  i.  e.  the  decade  of  the 

beginning  of  the  month;  the  second,  i.  c. 

the  decade  of  the  middle  of  the  month ; the  third  was 
pi.twTn,  or  i.  e.  the  decade  of  the 

end  of  the  month.  The  first  day  of  the  first  decade 
was  termed  »*♦#**«*,  because  the  month  began  with  the 
new  moon  ; the  second,  te ; the  third,  rpm 

irmuMv,  Ac. ; the  first  day  of  the  second  decade  was 
x/mti  fMei'TK,  or  i»  A**;  the  second,  »w- 

rrmt,  or  Avrips  i* i Am,  Ac. ! the  first  day  of  tlie  third 
decade  was  the  second,  i 

iyAw,  and  so  on  in  a reverse  order  until  the  last, 
which  was  called  im  hu  ms,  i.  o.  old  and  new,  because 
one  part  of  that  day  belonged  to  the  old,  and  the  other 
to  the  new  month;  this  day  was  otherwise  called  Ar(wv- 
ryuc<  and 

Homan  month.  The  Roman  months  were  divided  into 
calends,  nones,  and  ides,  all  of  which  were  reckoned 
backward.  Tlie  calends  were  the  first  day  of  the  month  ; 
tlie  nones  fell  on  the  seventh ; and  tne  ides  on  the 
fifteenth  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October ; but,  in 
all  other  months,  the  nones  were  on  the  fifth,  and  the 
ides  on  the  thirteen th.  [vide  Kalendariunt] 

Year.  The  year  is  u system  of  months  adjusted  to  the 
movements  of  the  sun  or  moon.  It  is  distinguished,  as 
respects  its  commencement,  into^rctf,  if  its  commence- 


ment be  fixed  to  any  given  point  of  time ; but  erratic,  if 
it  begin  at  different  times;  and  is  moreover  distinguished 
into  astronomical  and  civil. 

Astronomical  year.  The  astronomical  year  u that  which  is 
determined  by  astronomical  observation,  and  is  either 
solar  or  lunar. — The  tolar  year  is  that  space  of  time 
in  which  the  sun  passes  through  the  signs  of  tlie  zodiac; 
this  is  divided  into  the  tropical  or  natural,  and  tlie  side- 
real or  astral,  year.  The  tropical  year  is  that  space  of 
time  in  which  the  sun  goes  from  anv  cardinal  point  and 
returns  to  the  same  again.  This,  wfiich  is  the  true  solar 
or  natural  year,  co./.ains  3 65d  5h  48™*  48““-.  The  side- 
real year  is  the  space  of  time  the  Run  takes  in  passing 
from  any  fixed  star  till  his  return  to  it  again.  This  con- 
sists of  3654  6'*  9*  17*%  being  20*  29*~  longer  than 
the  true  solar  year. — The  lunar  year  is  the  space  of  12 
lunar  months,  which  may  be  either  periodical  or  sy- 
nodical. 

Civil  year.  The  civil  year  is  that  which  has  been  adopted 
for  civil  purposes,  and  which,  by  setting  aside  the  odd 
hours  and  minutes,  is  supposed  to  consist  of  an  even 
number  of  days  ; lienee  the  distinction  of  the  solar  year 
into  common,  consisting  of  365  days,  and  bissextile  or 
lean-year,  which  consists  of  366  days,  by  the  addition  of 
a uay  every  fourth  year.  The  civil  lunar  year  is  also 
common , which  consists  of  12  months,  and  embolismk  or 
intercalary,  which  consists  of  13  months. 

Formt  qf  the  civil  year . 'l*be  forms  of  the  civil  year  have 
been  very  different  in  different  countries.  Tlie  most  im- 
portant of  these  forma  are  as  follow  ; namely— 

Roman  year.  The  year  of  the  ancient  Romans  was  lunar, 
and  consisted  of  10  months,  according  to  the  institution 
of  Romulus,  in  the  following  order  : 


Month*.  Day*. 

Martins. 31 

ApriKs 30 

Maius  31 

Junius  30 

Quintilis SI 


Months.  Days. 

Sexlilis ....  SO 

September  30 

October ...........  31 

November 30 

December 30 


By  the  reformation  of  Nuroa  Pompilius,  two  months  were 
added  to  the  year,  which  consisted  of  the  following 
months  and  days : 


Month*.  Dny*. 

Jauuarius 29 

Februaries 28 

Martius 31 

Aprilis  29 

Mains  31 

Junius 29 


Month*.  Day*. 

Quintilis  ..........  31 

Sexlilis 29 

September ........  29 

October ...........  SI 

November 29 

December  29 


making  in  the  whole  355  days,  which  exceeded  the  civil 
lunar  year  by  otie  whole  day,  and  the  natural  lunar 
vear  by  15h  11' 21"  48"  This  year  has  undergone  a 
still  further  reformation  by  Julius  Cecsar,  and  in  later 
time*  by  pope  Gregory  Xlll.  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
Julian  and  Gregorian  years. 

Julian  year.  The  Julian  year  is  a solar  year,  consisting  of 
365  days  if  it  be  the  common  year,  and  366  if  it  be  bis- 
sextile or  leap  year.  The  order  of  the  months  and 
number  of  days  in  each  month  are  us  follow  : 


Old  Rtimta  Month*. 

Januarius 

Fcbruaritu  ...,» 
Martius. ....... 

Aprilis 

Maius  

Junius 

Quintilis  ...... 

ScxtilU ........ 


Julian  Month*. 

Modem  Month*. 

Dsy*. 

Junuorius  .. . . 

January 

..  31 

Februarius  . . . 

February  .... 

..  28 

Martius 

March 

..  31 

Aprilis 

A prtl 

. . 30 
..  31 

Junius 

. June 

..  30 

Julius  ....... 

. July 

..  31 

Augustus . . . , 

. August ...... 

31 
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Old  Roman  Months. 

Julian  Months. 

Modem  Months. 

Days. 

September 

September . . . 

September  . . . 

..  30 

October 

October 

October 

..  31 

November  ...... 

November  . . . 

November. . . . 

..  30 

December 

December  . . . 

December. . . . 

..  31 

In  the  bissextile  or  leap  year,  which  happens  every  fourth 

f ear,  an  intercalary  day  is  added  to  the  month  of  Fc- 
iruary,  making  it  29  instead  of  28.  Julius  Cssar 
reformed  the  Homan  calendar  by  the  help  of  Sosigenes, 
a celebrated  mathematician  from  Egypt,  B.  C.  45 ; and, 
in  order  to  correct  the  errors  that  had  crept  into  the 
computations  of  the  Homan  year,  and  to  bring  forward 
the  months  and  festivals  to  their  proper  places,  he  first 
formed  a year  of  15  months,  or  445  days,  which,  for  its 
irregularity,  has  usually  been  styled  the  year  of  confu- 
sion. Thirty-six  years  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Julian  year,  it  was  found  that  errors  had  arisen  from 
intercalating  every  third  year  instead  of  every  fourth,  as 
directed  by  Julius  Cwsar;  in  consequence  of  which 
Augustus  ordained,  that  the  intercalations  should  be 
omitted  in  the  41st,  45th,  and  49th  of  the  Julian  ava. 
Til  is  form  of  the  year,  which  for  its  simplicity  has  been 
universally  adopted,  is,  notwithstanding,  imperfect ; as 
the  true  solar  year  consists  of  S65d  5h  48,n  45”  30*;  it 
follows  that  131  yeurs  after  the  Julian  correction,  the 
sun  must  have  arrived  one  day  too  soon  at  the  equi- 
noctial points.  The  following  Table  shows  the  number 
of  days,  Ac.  in  the  Julian,  solar,  and  sidereal  years, 
from  I to  10,(XK). 


Solar 

Juiian 

Yean. 

Dip. 

H. 

M. 

s. 

Th. 

Days. 

1(. 

1 

365 

5 

48 

45 

30 

365 

6 

2 

730 

11 

37 

31 

0 

730 

12 

3 

1,095 

17 

26 

16 

30 

1,095 

18 

4 

1,460 

23 

1.5 

2 

I.+61 

5 

1,826 

5 

3 

+7 

SO 

1,826 

6 

6 

2,191 

10 

52 

33 

0 

2,191 

12 

7 

2,556 

16 

41 

18 

30 

2,5.56 

18 

8 

2,921 

22 

30 

4 

2,922 

9 

3,287 

4 

18 

49 

30 

3,287 

6 

10 

3.6.52 

10 

7 

35 

3/552 

12 

20 

7,304 

20 

15 

10 

7,305 

30 

10,957 

6 

22 

45 

10,957 

12 

40 

H.609 

16 

30 

20 

1+.610 

50 

18,262 

2 

37 

55 

18,262 

12 

60 

21,91  + 

12 

45 

30 

21,915 

70 

2.5,566 

22 

53 

5 

25,567 

12 

SO 

29,219 

9 

0 

40 

29,220 

<W 

32,871 

19 

8 

15 

32,872 

12 

100 

36,524 

5 

13 

50 

36425 

200 

73,0+8 

10 

31 

40 

73,050 

300 

109.572 

15 

+7 

30 

109,575 

400 

146,096 

21 

3 

20 

146,(X)9 

500 

182,621 

2 

19 

10 

182,625 

600 

219,1+5 

7 

35 

0 

219,150 

• 700 

255,669 

12 

50 

50 

255,675 

800 

292,193 

18 

6 

40 

292,200 

900 

328,717 

23 

22 

30 

328.725 

1,000 

365,2+2 

4 

38 

20 

365,250 

2,000 

730, +8* 

9 

16 

40 

730,500 

3,000 

1,095,726 

IS 

.55 

0 

1,095,750 

4,000 

1,460,968 

18 

33 

20 

1,461,000 

5,000 

1,826,210 

23 

u 

40 

1,826,250 

6,000 

2, 191, +53 

3 

.50 

0 

2,191,500 

7.000 

2,556,695 

8 

28 

20 

(2,556,750 

8,000 

2,921,937 

13 

6 

40 

(2,922,000 

9,000 

3,287,179 

17 

+5 

0 

(3, 287, 250 

lo.ooo 

3,652,421 

22 

23 

20 

(3,652,500 

Gregorian  year.  The  Gregorian  year  is  the  Julian  year 
corrected,  so  as  to  prevent  the  seasons  from  receding 
for  the  future.  To  this  end  pope  Gregory  XIII.  with 
the  assistance  of  the  most  celebrated  mathematicians  of 
of  his  time,  ordained,  in  1582,  that  an  intercalation  of 
one  day  in  February  should  be  made  every  fourth  year ; 
and  that  the  1600th  year  of  the  Christian  sera,  and  every 
fourth  century  thereafter,  should  be  a bissextile  or  leap 
year.  One  day,  consequently,  is  to  be  intercalated  in 
the  years  20(X),  2400,  2800,  Sec. ; but  in  the  intervening 
centurici,  1700,  1800,  1900,  2100,  &c.  it  is  to  be  sup- 
ressed,  and  they  are  to  be  reckoned  as  common  years, 
foreover,  as  the  equinoxes  had  fallen  back  ten  days 
and  the  full  moons  four  days,  since  the  Niccne  council, 
A.  D.  325,  he  ordained,  that  10  days  should  be  cut  olf 
after  the  4th  of  October,  so  that  the  5th  should  be  the 
15th.  This  mode  of  computation,  which  was  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  Gregorian  or  nne  style,  was 
gradually  introduced  into  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
except  llusna.  It  is,  however,  still  not  perfectly  cor- 
rect ; for  as  the  exress  of  the  Julian  year,  within  the 
space  of  four  centuries,  is  3d  lk  that  of  the  Grego- 
rian is  lk  and  21f  within  the  same  period,  or  about  a 
day  in  7200  years.  In  order  to  find  whether  a Julian 
or  a Gregorian  year  will  be  bissextile,  let  the  given  year 
be  divided  by  4,  and  if  nothing  remains  it  is  bissextile ; 
but  if  there  be  any  remainder,  the  number  shews  the 
year  since  the  last  bissextile : thus,  suppose  the  year 
1822  be  divided  by  4,  it  leaves  2,  i.  e.  the  second  year 
from  the  bissextile. 

.lavish  year.  The  ancient  year  of  the  Jews  was  solar,  and 
consisted  of  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each  ; but  on 
their  departure  from  Egypt  they  adopted  the  lunar 
month,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  days  and  thirty  al- 
ternately ; in  order  to  make  it  agree  with  the  solar 
year,  they  sometimes  added  eleven  or  twelve  days  at  the 
end  of  the  year ; and  sometimes  a whole  month,  which 
was  called  an  embolismic  month,  whence  the  year  in 
which  this  addition  took  place  was  called  embolismic. 
The  Jewish  year  was  likewise  divided  into  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  the  former  of  which  began  at  the  autum- 
nal equinox,  and  the  latter  at  the  vernal  equinox.  The 
following  is  the  order  of  the  months  in  these  two  kinds 
of  years. 


Ecclesiastical  year. 
Jew.  M.  Item.  M. 

o.  I 

Civil 

Jew.  M. 

year. 

Ham,  M. 

D. 

1.  Nison 

March 

so 

Tisri 

Sept. 

30 

2.  Jiar 

April 

29 

Marschesvan 

October 

29 

3*  Sivan 

May 

30 

Casleu 

Nov. 

30 

4.  Thammug 

June 

29 

Thebet 

Dec. 

89 

5.  Ab 

July 

30 

Sebat 

January 

99 

6.  F.lul 

August 

29 

Adar 

February  29 

7.  Tiarl 

Sept. 

SO 

Nisan 

March 

SO 

8.  Marchesvan 

October 

29 

Jiar 

April 

May 

89 

9.  Casleu 

Nov. 

30 

Sivan 

so 

10.  Thebet 

Dec. 

29 

Thammug 

June 

29 

1 1 . Sebat 

January 

30 

Ab 

July 

30 

12.  Adar 

February  29 

1 Elul 

August 

99 

Veadar  the  embolismic  month. 


The  civil  year  is  distinguished  into  the  common,  the 
abundant,  and  the  deficient. — The  common  year  consists 
of  354  days. — The  abundant  year  is  that  in  which  the 
month  Marchesvan  is  thirty  days  instead  of  twenty-nine, 
making  the  common  year  355,  and  the  intercalary  385 
days. — The  dejieienl  year  is  that  in  which  the  month 
Casleu  is  twenty-nine  instead  of  thirty,  making  the 
common  year  353,  and  the  intercalary  383. 

I Egyptian  year.  The  Egyptian  year,  otherwise  called  the 
year  of  Nabonassar,  because  it  is  dated  from  the  aera  of 
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Nabonaraar,  the  first  King  of  Babylon,  is  a solar  year, 
consisting  of  twelve  months,  having  thirty  days  each, 
and  five  days  \**y «/***<u,  i.  e.  intercalary,  or  aix  in  bis- 
sextile, making  in  the  whole  365  or  366  days.  As  this 
year,  by  neglecting  six  hours,  loses  a day  in  every  I 
four  years  of  the  Roman  year,  its  beginning  runs  through 
every  part  of  that  year  in  the  space  of  1460 ; whence  it 
is  denominated  an  erratic  year.  Ptolemy  and  the  astro- 
nomers of  his  day  used  this  form  of  the  year  in  their 
calculations,  for  which  reason  it  is  of  importance  in 
comparing  the  observation  of  the  ancients,  with  those 
of  the  moderns.  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  names 
and  order  of  the  months ; and  also  a comparison  between 
the  Julian  and  Nabonassarean  years. 


Months  and  Days  in  the  Egyptian  Year. 


Egyptian  Months. 

Julian  Months. 

,\'o.  <■/  Day. 

Thoth 

August 

30 

Paophi 

September 

60 

Athyr 

October 

90 

Xoika 

Chceac 

November 

120 

TVS* 

Tybi 

Mechir 

December 

150 

January 

180 

Ostpamhi 

Phnmcnoth 

February 

210 

QjqusKft 

Pharmuthi 

March 

240 

n**i« 

Fachon 

April 

270 

n««»i 

May 

soo 

£**$i 

June 

330 

Mi 

July 

360 

— 

Pa  gin 

in  ter  cal  ares 

Eniphi 

Mesophi 

rprrv 

prima 

361 

tivrif* 

secunda 

362 

n irn 

tertia 

363 

ritfm 

quarto 

364 

ffPT| 

quinta 

365 

uri 

sexta 

366  hisses. 

Nabon  attar  can  and  Julian  years  compared. 


Nab. 

Yean. 

Jallaa  V*ar*  before 
Cbtfet. 

Nab. 

Yean. 

Juilaa  Yean  l wfan 
Christ. 

1 

26  Feb. 

747 

27 

20  Feb. 

721 

2 

26 

716 

28 

19 

720 

3 

26 

745 

| 29 

19 

719 

4 

25 

744 

30 

19 

718 

e 

25 

743 

31 

19 

717 

a 

25 

742 

32 

18 

716 

7 

25 

741 

33 

18 

715 

8 

24 

740 

34 

18 

714 

9 

24 

739 

35 

18 

713 

10 

24 

738 

36 

17 

712 

11 

24 

737 

37 

17 

711 

12 

23 

736 

38 

17 

710 

13 

23 

735 

39 

17 

709 

14 

23 

734. 

40 

1G 

706 

- 15 

23 

733 

41 

16 

707 

16 

22 

732 

42 

16 

706 

17 

22 

731 

43 

16 

705 

18 

22 

730 

44 

15 

704 

19 

22 

729 

45 

15 

703 

20 

21 

728 

46 

15 

702 

21 

21 

727 

47 

15 

701 

22 

21 

726 

48 

14 

700 

23 

21 

725 

49 

14 

699 

24 

20 

721 

50 

14 

699 

25 

20 

723 

51 

14 

697 

26 

20 

722 

52 

IS 

696 

Nab. 

Jallan  Years  before 

Yean. 

Christ. 

Yean. 

(brine 

53 

13  Feb 

695 

82 

6 

Feb. 

686 

5+ 

13 

694 

83 

6 

665 

55 

13 

693 

84 

5 

664 

56 

12 

692 

85 

5 

663 

57 

12 

691 

86 

5 

662 

58 

12 

690 

87 

5 

661 

39 

12 

689 

88 

4 

660 

60 

11 

688 

89 

4 

659 

61 

11 

687 

90 

4 

658 

62 

11 

086 

91 

4 

657 

63 

11 

685 

92 

3 

656 

64 

10 

684 

93 

3 

655 

65 

10 

6S3 

94 

3 

654 

66 

10 

6S2 

95 

3 

653 

67 

10 

681 

96 

2 

652 

68 

9 

680 

97 

2 

651 

69 

9 

679 

98 

2 

650 

70 

9 

678 

99 

2 

649 

71 

9 

677 

100 

1 

648 

72 

8 

676 

200 

7 

Jan. 

548 

73 

8 

675 

SOO 

13 

Dec. 

443 

74 

R 

674 

400 

18 

Nor. 

348 

75 

8 

673 

500 

24 

OcL 

243 

76 

7 

672 

600 

29 

Sept. 

148 

77 

78 

7 

7 

671 

670 

700 

4 

Sept. 

43 

79 

7 

669 

800 

10 

Aug. 

52 

80 

6 

668 

888 

19 

July 

140 

81 

6 

667 

ine  loregoing  table  may  be  illustrated  by  a question. 
Quest.  In  what  month,  and  in  what  day  of  the  month, 
does  the  230th  Nabonassarean  year  begin? A ns.  Op- 

posite to  the  Nabonassarean  year,  200,  is  January  7 
which  was  the  day  of  the  Thoth,  or  beginning  of  that 
year,  and  opposite  to  SO  is  Feb.  19;  then  the  tUfieronce 
between  19  and  26  being  found  to  be  7,  L e.  7 days 
from  Jan.  7,  it  is  evident  that  the  Thoth  of  230  fell  on 
December  31.  The  Thoth  being  found,  it  is  easy  to 
find  the  corresponding  day  of  any  other  month.  Thus 
suppose  it  be  asked  with  what  day  in  the  Julian  year 
does  Chceac  17,  in  the  Nabonassarean  year,  4S,  cor- 
respond ; the  answer  is,  that  the  Thoth  of  that  year  falls 
262;  and  the  17th  day  of  Chccoc  i* 
107  days  from  Thoth;  but  the  sum  of  the  days  from  the 
4-th  Oct.  to  31st  Jan.,  being  only  96,  there  is  a differ- 
ence of  11  days  between  107  aud  96,  consequently  the 
11th  Feb.  B.  C,  261,  answers  to  the  Chaeac  17  of  the 
Nabonassarean  year  486. 

On  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans,  the  Egyptians 
adopted  the  Julian  years,  but  retained  the  name*  of  their 
months,  after  which  this  was  denominated  the  Action  .ear. 
The  beginning  of  this  year,  or  the  first  day  of  the  month 
Thoth,  answered  to  the  29th  of  August. 

Ethiopian,  Coptic,  and  Armenian  year.  The  Ethiopian, 
Coptic,  and  Armenian  years  arc  the  same  as  the 
Egyptian,  except  in  the  name  of  the  months,  which  arc 
as  follow : 


Ethiopian  M. 

Coptic. 

Armenian. 

Roman. 

Mascaram 

Tot  or  Tut 

Navasardi 

August 

September 

October 

Ticmit 

Baba  or  Bena 

Huerri 

Ilader 

Accur  or  Halur 

Sahmi 

Tachsaxn 

Chiahac 

Die 

November 

Thir 

Tona  or  Tush 

Khagueu 

December 

Jacathit 

Aaisheir 

A rats 

January 

February 

March 

Magabit 

Miazia 

Barmehat 

Barmoudoh 

Michieki 

Arieki 

Ginboth 

Baa  hails  h 

Anki 

April 
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Ethiopian,  M. 

Copt*. 

Armenian. 

Ramon, 

Lent 

Boua  or  Baune 

Marieri 

May 

Hamit 

Abib  or  Abii 

Maryats 

June 

Naliasc 

Ma&sari 

Huetits 

July 

The  intercalation  was  made  in  the  Egyptian,  Coptic, 
and  Ethiopic  or  Abyssinian  years,  on  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust in  common,  and  on  the  25th  in  bissextile  years. 
The  Armenians  added  five  days  to  the  5th  or  6th  of 
August.  The  beginning  of  these  years  was  fixed  to  the 
29tn  of  August. 

Syrian  year.  The  Syrian  was  a solar  year,  which  hod  a 
fixed  beginning  on  the  beginning  of  October  in  the 
Julian  year.  The  months  and  days  of  this  year  are  as 
follow : 

Rom.  At. 

April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 


Aben.  The  following  are  the  names  and  order  of  the 
months  to  which  the  Meh  is  added,  signifying  month. 


Syrian  At. 

I). 

Rom.  At. 

Syrian  At. 

D. 

Tisri  I. 

31 

October 

Nisan 

SO 

Tisri  II. 

90 

November 

I car 

31 

Canun  I. 

31 

December 

Haziran 

30 

Canun  11. 

31 

January 

Tumus 

31 

Sabat 

28 

February 

Ab 

31 

Adar 

31 

March 

Elul 

SO 

Persian  yea 

i r. 

The  Persian 

year  is  a solar 

year, 

of  12  months,  of  30  days  each,  with 

five 

/Vi.  At.  Rom.  At. 

Afruden  meh  September 
Ardchascht  inch  October 
Card!  meh  November 

Thir  meh  December 

Merded  meh  January 
Schaharir  meh  February 


Peri.  At. 
Mchar  meh 
Aben  meh 
Adar  meh 
Di  meh 
Behen  meh 
Affirar  meh 


Rom.  At. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


This  year,  which  is  erratic,  like  the  Egyptian  Xabonassa- 
rean,  is  also  called  the  Yesdegerdic  year,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  fixed  solar  year,  called  the  Gelalean  year, 
which  the  Persians  began  to  use  in  1079,  and  which  was 
formed  by  an  intercalation  made  six  or  seven  times  in 
four  years,  and  then  every  fifth  year.  The  Gelalean 
year  Keeps  the  solstices  and  equinoxes  to  the  same  day, 
and  is  aaiusted  with  considerable  accuracy  to  the  mo- 
tions of  the  sun,  it  being  in  fact  a tropical  year,  which 
consists  of  365  d.  4 h.  49'  15"  O'"  48"".  The  vernal 
equinox  is  fixed  to  the  14tli  of  March  in  this  year. 

Grecian  t/ear.  The  Grecian  year  is  Attic,  Macedonian, 
Syro- Macedonian,  Paphian,  and  Bithynian. 

Attic  year.  The  Attic  year  was  a fixed  lunar  year,  which 
was  cither  common  or  embolismic. — The  Common  Attic 
year  consists  of  12  months  of  SO  and  29  days  alter- 
nately, making  in  all  354.  The  months  of  30  days  were 
called  vAiftH,  full,  and  also  J»w*pf***\  as  ending  upon  the 
tenth  day;  they  always  preceded  those  of  29  days, 
which  were  called  hollow ; and  from  their  con- 
cluding on  the  ninth  day,  The  following  is  the 

order  and  names  of  the  months  in  the  Attic  year : 

Attic  Months . Days.  Roman  Months . 

30  June  and  July 

Mirnyuru'tH  59  July  and  August 

88  August  and  September 
116  September  and  October 
1 47  October  and  November 
IWnJi**  177  November  and  December 

206  December  and  January 
236  January  and  February 
265  February  and  March 
295  March  and  April 
324  April  and  May 
Xjufptpopm  354  May  and  June. 

2 


Before  the  time  of  Solon  the  year  consisted  of  12  months, 
of  30  days  each. — The  embolismic  Attic  year  consisted  of 
13  months,  which  was  formed  by  the  repetition  of  the 
month  Posidcon.  These  years  fell  on  the  3d,  5th,  8th, 
11th,  14th,  16th,  and  19th  of  a cycle  of  19  years. 

The  beginning  of  the  Attic  month  ts  computed  from  that 
new  moon,  the  full  moon  of  which  immediately  followed 
the  summer  solstice.  The  ancient  Greeks  supposed  that 
the  summer  solstice  fell  on  the  8th  of  July,  but  it  was 
afterwards  brought  back  to  the  27th  of  June. 

Macedonian  year.  Die  Macedonian  year  was  cither  lunar 
or  solar.  The  lunar  was  the  same  in  form  os  the  Attic 
year,  and  the  solar  year  as  the  Julian  year. 

These  two  kinds  of  years  agreed  with  each  other  in  the 
names  of  their  months,  but  differed  in  their  order.  The 
first  month,  n.«,  of  the  lunar  Macedonian  year  an- 
swered to  the  Maimacterion  of  the  Attic  year,  and  its 
commencement  was  dated  from  the  autumnal  equinox. 
The  names  and  order  of  the  months  are  as  follow : 


Mac.  Months.  Attic  Months. 

Maimacterion 
Pyunepsion 
Posideon 
Gamelion 
Anthesterion 
Elapheboliou 
Munychion 
Thargcliou 
Scirrbophorion 
Hccatorobceon 
Metageitnion 
Boedromion 


Ami 

AffiMssi 
Ammkmi 

HipiTMt 

4fey«f 

AfttfiCrtf 
Amtrit 
Oma/ftsc 
Aim 
ftpr«M| 

Imifi/UnuH 

Macedonian  Solar  Months.  Roman  Months. 


Roman  Months. 
September  Sc  October 
October  & November 
November  & December 
December  & January 
Jonuory  & February 
February  & March 
March  Sc  April 
April  & May 
May  & June 
June  Sc  July 
July  Sc  August 
August  Sc  September. 


January 

I m; 

February 

March 

April 

Apr*  pair 

May 

June 

UmrtfOH 

July 

AW( 

August 

T efrmUi 

September 

I * i . S ! .17  i .PC 

October 

November 

December. 

Syro- Macedonian  year,  SfC.  The  Syro-Macedonian,  Pa- 
phian, and  Bytninian  years  differed  from  the  Macedo- 
nian solar  year  only  in  the  names  of  the  months,  which 
are  given  in  the  fallowing  table,  together  with  the  time 
of  their  commencement  in  the  Julian  year. 

7W  of 

Syro~Mac.  Mouth*.  Paphian  Month*.  fifth.  JUoalht.  comtnenee- 


'A$|pcJhn«( 

Ax-v/womi 
AinSf 
ti hti 

AurixtartfiKts 

&*t**PX*i*r*t 
IlAs for«r«{ 

A 

Er#Mf 

^ The  civil  year 
— lunar,  and  consists  ot  12 
SO  and  29  days,  i.  e.  354  d 


r*q£tfrr«r*f 

Ai«t 

Au>V*i»s 

A lff4* 

SterttMOf 

A^ri^rwf 

Aw( 

FfTtnu* 

Arabian  year. 


ItytMi 
mSst 

Zrp*rr/i*i 
A f**H 
flipuri** 

mi 

of  the  Arabians 
lunar  months  of 
. 8 h.  48'.  Their 


Sept.  24. 
Oct.  24. 
Nov.  23. 
Dec.  24. 
Jan.  23. 
Fcbr.  22. 
Mar.  25. 
April  25. 
May  25. 
June  25. 
July  25. 
A ug. 25. 
and  Turks 
alternately 
civil  year 


Diai 
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consitU  of  35+  J«V«  for  the  common,  end  355  for  the  in- 
tercalary, when  a day  U added  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
Hence  the  Arabian  year  ia  erratic,  and  iu  beginning 
passes  through  crery  day  of  the  Julian  year  during  a pe- 
riod of  30  yean,  when  it  returns  to  the  same  day.  In 
this  period  there  are  19  common  and  11  intercalary 
years  namely,  the  2d,  5th.  7th,  10th,  13th,  15th,  18th, 
21st,  2+th,  26th.  29th.  These  eleven  days  are  formed 
by  multiplying  8‘  +8',  the  difference  between  the  lunar 
and  the  civil  years,  by  30  the  length  of  the  period,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  lunar  and  cavil  years  or  the 
Arabians  are  made  to  agree. 

hmontna"in  the  Arabian  and  Turkish  year,  together  with 
the  day»  in  the  Julian  year,  to  which  they  answered  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  the  Jerut  or  day*  on 
which  they  commence. 


Arabic  Months. 

TwrfcuA  Months. 

Daws. 

c.  . 'CoUoct- 
SiHgte.  ^ 

Jntian 

Months. 

Ft- 

rite . 

1.  Muharram 

Muharram 

30 

30 

Jul.  16 

6 

2.  Suphar 

Sefer 

29 

59 

Aug.  15 

1 

3.  Rabie  I. 

Rabiul-euuel 

SO 

89 

Sept.  13 

2 

4.  liable  it. 

Rabiul-achir 

29 

118 

Oct.  13 

4 

5.  Giumadi  I. 

Gimaasileuuel 

30 

148 

Nov.  11 

5 

6.  Giumadi  (I. 

Gimaasilachir 

29 

177 

Dec.  1 1 

7 

7.  Hcgiab 

Regeb 

30 

207 

Jan.  9 

1 

8.  Sahabcn 

Sahaaban 

29 

236 

Feb.  8 

3 

9.  Ramadhnn 

Ramazan 

30 

*66 

Mar.  9 

4 

10.  Schewal 

Schevrail 

29 

295 

Ap.  8 

6 

1 1 . Dulkaiadath 

Zilkaudc 

SO 

325 

May  7 

7 

12.  Dulkagiadath  Zilkigge 
Intercalary  Intercalary 

29 

30 

354 

355 

Jun.  5 

1 

These  months  are  composed  of  weeks,  each  day  of  which 
begins  in  the  evening  after  sun-set.  Our  Sunday  is  the 
first  feria , and  Saturday  the  seventh  of  the  Arabic 
week. 

Chronological  Characters. 


Chronological  characters  are  the  marks  by  which  different 
portions  or  periods  of  time  are  distinguished  from  each 
other.  These  are  cither  natural,  artificial,  or  historical. 
—Satural  characters  are  such  as  depend  on  the  motions 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  such  as  eclipses,  or  the  equinoxes, 
solstices,  Ac. — Artificial  characters  are  such  as  have  been 
framed  for  the  civil  purposes  of  human  life,  which  are 
denominated  cycles,  or  periods. — Historical  characters 
arc  any  historical  facta,  or  circumstances  resting  on  his- 
torical testimony,  from  which  chronological  computa- 
tions may  be  made.  These  are  denominated  serus  or 
epoehas. 

Cycles  and  periods.  A cycle  is  a scries  of  years  which, 
being  numbered  In  an  orderly  manner  from  first  to  last, 
return  to  the  same  point  of  reckoning  from  which  they 
commenced.  The  period  differs  from  the  cycle  only  by 
comprehending  a larger  space  of  time,  or  a greater 
number  of  years.  The  principal  cycles  or  periods  in- 
vented by  the  ancients  arc  as  follow : — The  cycle  of  Cleos- 
tratus , or  the  cycle  framed  by  him  532  years  before 
Christ,  and  consisting  of  eight  years,  or  2922  days, 
during  the  course  of  which,  96  lunations  would  elapse  of 
29  and  30  days  alternately,  together  with  three  interca- 
lary months.  By  this  cycle  he  proposed  to  adjust  the 
lunar  year  to  the  solar,  so  that  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
cycle  the  moon  should  be  renewed ; but  it  failed  in  its 
object,  for  at  the  end  of  16  years  there  was  found  to  be 
an  error  of  three  dap,  which  in  the  space  of  160  years 
would  amount  to  more  than  a whole  month.—  The  Me- 
tonic  cycle , a cycle  so  called  from  Melon,  by  whom  it 


was  invented  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian war,  consisted  of  19  solar  years,  which  were  nearly 
equal  to  19  lunar  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  sun  and 
moon  are  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  heavens.  This 
cycle,  though  more  accurate  than  the  preceding,  is  still 
erroneous,  and  fails  to  the  amount  of  eight  or  ten  hours 
at  the  end  of  one  period,  and  of  three  days  in  1 33  year*. 

It  was,  however,  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  the  Gre- 
cian states,  that  they  gave  it  the  name  of  the  golden 
number , which  is  now  transferred  to  the  number  of  each 
year  throughout  the  lunar  cycle.-—  The  cycle  of  Eudoxtu 
was  intended,  according  to  Scaliger,  to  correct  that  of 
CloMtrAtuo,  by  subtracting  a month  of  30  days  from  a 
period  of  160  years,  which  was  supposed  to  be  equal' to 
the  difference  tnnt  would  subsist  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period  between  the  lunar  and  solar  motions. — The  Ca • 
lippic  period  was  a period  contrived  by  Calippus  at  the 
new  moon  of  the  summer,  B.  C.  331,  and  was  intended 
as  an  improvement  on  the  cycle  of  Mcton,  which  it  mul- 
tiplied by  4,  so  as  lo  make  a period  of  76  years,  or 
27+759  days.  As  910  lunations  arc  equal  to  97,758d 
9h  S ' 9",  which  is  only  40'  29"  57"'  less  than  76 
solar  tropica)  years,  it  follows  that  the  lunar  motion,  ac- 
cording to  this  calculation,  did  not  vary  more  than  1 4h 
13'  22",  wherefore  this  period  has  been  chosen  to  form 
the  basis  of  the  more  modern  cycle  of  the  moon.— The 
cycle  of  Hipparchus  is  a scries  or  cycle  of  304  year*,  ob- 
tained by  the  multiplication  of  the  Calippic  period  by  4, 
at  the  end  of  whicn  he  rejected  a whole  day,  with  the 
view  of  restoring  the  new  and  full  moons  to  the  same 
day  of  the  solar.  But  he  did  not  succeed  completely  in 
his  object,  for  as  the  quantity  of  this  period  is  equal  to 
111,033d  16h  16',  and  3760  lunations,  at  29d  12h 
44'  3"  1 1'"  each,  are  equal  to  1 1 1 ,0S5d  0*  39'  29"  20"', 
it  follows  that  the  new  and  full  moons  are  anticipated  at 
the  expiration  of  this  period  by  ld  8h  23'  29*  20'", 
and  consequently  not  brought  to  the  same  day  of  the 
solar  year,  'flic  cycles  and  periods  which  have  been 
subsequently  invented  are  os  follow;  namely — The  solar 
cycle,  a series  of  28  years,  at  the  completion  of  which 
the  same  order  of  bissextiles  and  dominical  letters  return. 
The  dominical , or  Sunday  letter , is  that  letter  which  marks 
the  Sunday  throughout  the  year ; for  as  the  first  seven 
letters  of  the  alphabet  have  been  chosen  to  distinguish 
the  seven  days  of  the  week,  it  follows  that  whichever 
of  these  letters  stands  opposite  to  the  first  Sunday  in  the 
year,  the  same  letter  will  of  course  fall  throughout  the 
whole  year.  But  the  Sunday  letter  is  changed  once 
every  common  year,  and  twice  in  every  leap  year ; the 
reason  for  which  is,  that  the  common  year  does  not 
consist  of  an  exact  number  of  weeks,  but  of  52  weeks 
and  one  day;  so  that  if  it  begin  with  A set  before  New- 
year’s  day,  it  ends  with  A set  before  the  last  day ; and 
the  year  beginning  again  at  A,  there  will  then  be  two 
A's  falling  together,  namely,  on  Dec.  SI,  and  Jan.  1 : 
and  if  the  former  of  them  happen  to  be  Sunday,  the 
other  in  course  must  stand  tor  Monday ; and  then 
reckoning  onward,  Sunday  must  fall  upon  G,  and  con- 
sequently G will  be  the  dominical  letter  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Thus  the  odd  day  shifts  back  the  dominical  letter 
every  year  by  one  letter ; and  this  revolution  would  be 
completed  in  seven  years,  were  there  not  the  interven- 
tion of  bissextile,  or  leap-year,  when  the  dominical  letter 
is  again  shifted  by  the  addition  of  another  day  in  Fe- 
bruary. In  order,  therefore,  to  come  at  a clear  account 
of  these  changes,  the  cycle  called  the  cycle  of  the  sun 
was  contrived,  which  should  comprehend  all  the  varia- 
tions of  the  Sunday  letter.  By  whom  this  cycle  was 
invented  is  not  known,  but  it  came  into  use  in  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Homan 
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Nundincr,  and  it  dated  it*  commencement  9 yeans  before 
the  Christian  a»ra.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
changes  of  the  dominical  letter  for  one  solar  cycle  in 
Julian  years,  beginning  with  a leap-year. 


t.  G F 

y 

BA 

9.  D C 

13. 

PE 

17.  A G 

«.CB 

J5.  E P 

if.  E 

6. 

G 

10.  U 

14. 

ia.  r 

St.  A 

2d.  C 

3.  I) 

7. 

F 

It.  A 

15. 

c 

19.  K 

iS.  G 

*7.  11 

4.  c 

a. 

E 

1*.  G 

id. 

D 

JO.  D 

U.  F 

ta.  A 

In  order  to  find  the  solar  cycle  and  the  dominical  letter 
for  any  given  year  of  the  Christian  JEn  add  9,  the  date  of 
its  commencement  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  to 
the  given  year,  and  divide  the  sum  by  9R.  thr»  rwn«inA»r 
is  the  solar  cycle ; and  if  there  be  no  remainder,  then 
28  is  the  cycle  itself.  When  the  year  of  the  cycle  is 
found,  the  dominical  letter  opposite  to  it  tnay  be  easily 
found  in  the  foregoing  table ; suppose  it  be  required  to 
find  the  solar  cycle  in  Julian  yea’ s for  the  year  1715, 
then  1715+9=  1724  28  = (il,  and  the  remainder 

16,  which  is  the  year  of  the  solar  cycle;  and  to  which 
the  dominical  letter,  B,  in  the  foregoing  table,  answers. 

If  there  be  two  letters  opposite  to  the  cycle  that  is 
found,  then  the  year  is  bissextile,  or  leap-year;  thus,  in  j 
the  foregoing  table,  the  double  letters,  G F,  B A,  D C,  j 
Arc.  opposite  to  the  numbers  1,5,9,  Arc.  denote  the  bissex-  j 
tiles,  or  leap-years.  But,  as  tikis  cycle  is  not  perpetual,  j 
when  computed  in  Gregorian  years,  it  is  necessary,  in  j 
order  to  find  the  dominical  letter  in  the  Gregorian  year,  ; 
first  to  get  that  which  answers  to  the  Julian  year  in  the 
sotar  cycle,  and  then  counting  three  letters  backwards 
you  come  at  the  dominical  letter  in  the  Gregorian  year; 
thus,  suppose  the  cycle  of  the  sun  in  1582,  the  year  of 
the  Gregorian  reformation  to  be  23,  and  the  dominical 
letter  to  be  G,  then  counting  three  letters  backward 
this  becomes  C ; if  then  C be  substituted  in  the  Julian 
calendar  lor  G,  the  rest  of  the  letter*  will  follow  in  a 
corresponding  order.  In  this  manner  the  dominical 
letters  are  regulated,  in  the  Gregorian  year,  from  1582 
to  1700 ; but  as  the  three  centesimal  years  are,  accord- 
ing to  this  calculation,  common,  which,  in  the  Julian 
years,  would  be  bissextile,  the  same  dominical  letter 
runs  through  all  these  years,  which,  in  the  other  case, 
would  be  double ; whence  the  change  of  the  cycle  for  a 
new  century  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  a 
common  year ; thus,  suppose  the  solar  cycle  for  the 
year  1700  to  bo  1,  the  dominical  letter  would  have  been 
double ; namely,  B C,  had  the  year  been  bissextile, 
but,  this  being  passed  over,  the  letter  C runs  through 
the  whole  year  ; and,  in  the  second  year,  B is  the  domi- 
nical letter:  on  this  principle  the  following  perpetual 
table,  for  the  dominical  letters  in  Gregorian  years, 
is  constructed,  which  exhibits  in  seven  orders  all  the  . 
variations  which  the  series  undergoes : 


Solar 

c,d«. 

Order  1.  Order  2. 

Order  3. 

Order  4. 

Order  5. 

Order  6. 

II 

1 

b,  C 

c,  d 

d,  c 

e,  f 

g 

g.  * 

a,  b I 

2 

a 

b 

c 

a 

e 

? 

§ 

3 

? 

a 

b 

C 

a 

e 

4 

« 

a 

*> 

C 

a 

c 

5 

d,  o 

e,  f 

f.  g 

8.  » 

a,  b 

b,  c 

c,  d 

6 

c 

a 

e 

1 

g 

a 

b 

7 

b 

C 

a 

e 

? 

g 

a 

8 

a 

b 

C 

a 

e 

f 

g 

9 

f.  R 

g» 

a,  b 

b,  c 

c,  d 

d,  e 

e,  f 

10 

e 

r 

K 

a 

b 

c 

a 

11 

a 

c 

? 

R 

a 

b 

C 

12 

C 

a 

e 

t 

s 

a 

b 

Solar  1 
cycle. 

Order  l.j 

Order  S. 

Order  3. 

Order  4. 

Order  5. 

^ Order  G» 

1 Onto.  7. 

IS 

14  i 

15 

16  i 

a,  b 

f 

e 

b,  C 

a 

f 

c,  d 
b 
a 
g 

d,  e 
c 
b 

1 a 

e,  f 
d 
c 
b 

f.g 

e 

d 

c 

r 

e 

d 

17 

18 

19 

on  | 

c,  d 
b 
0 

a l 

a,  e 
b 

e,  f 
d j 

c 
. w 

f.g 

e 

d 

r \ 

e 

j 

a,  b 

f 

b,  c 

a 

§ 

21 

22  1 

23  ; 

24  ! 

e.  f 

d I 

c 

b 

i (>s 

a 

c 

P*  a 

f 

c 

d 

a.  b ! 

f 

e 

b,  c 1 
a 

f 

c,  d 
b 

a 

g 

d,  e 

c 

b 

a 

25  1 

26 

27 

28 

r 

e 

d 

a,  b I 

\J 

e 

b,  c 
a 

f 

c,d  i 
b 

; 1 

g 

d,  e 
c 
b 
a 

e,  f ! 

a 

c 

b 

f>  g 
e 
d 
c 

1582 

1600 

: 1700 

1800  j 1900 
1 2000  ! 

2100  ! 

2200 

2300 

2400 

2500 

2600 

2700 

; 2900 

3000  j 

3100 

3300 

2800 

3200 

In  this  manner  the  dominical  letter,  in  Gregorian 
years,  may  be  found  for  any  year  of  the  Christian  ter a, 
and  no  other  order  can  occur ; for,  in  the  year  2500,  the 
letters  C and  B would  be  the  dominical  letters  according 
to  the  seventh  order  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  solar 
cycle;  but  os  the  leap-year  is  omitted  in  this  century, 
the  letter  C runs  through  the  whole  veer,  and  the  letter 
B answers  to  the  eighteenth  year  o i'  the  cycle  in  this 
century,  which  brings  the  letters  back  to  the  first  order. 
Lunar  cycle,  or  cycle  of  the  moon,  is  a series  of  nine- 
teen years,  at  the  completion  of  which  the  new  and  full 
moons  are  restored  to  the  same  day  of  the  Julian  year; 
but  os  nineteen  years  exceed  235  lunations  by  lb  27# 
31* 55",  it  follows,  that  the  new  and  full  moons  are  not 
restored  exactly  to  the  same  point  of  time- ; and  that 
in  312  years  the  error  will  amount  to  one  whole  day. 
This  cycle,  which  is  more  accurate  than  that  of  Meton, 
after  which  it  has  been  constructed,  is  said  to  have 
commenced  one  year  before  the  Christian  year:  if, 
therefore,  we  add  1 to  any  given  year,  and  divide  by 
19,  the  quotient  will  give  the  cycle,  and  the  remainder 
the  golden  number,  or  the  number  of  years  which  hare 
elapsed  in  a new  cycle:  thus,  suppose  it  be  required  to 
fine!  the  golden  number  for  the  year  1822,  then  1822  + 

1 = 1823  -»-  19  = 95,  the  cycle,  and  18  the  remainder, 
which  is  the  golden  number. 

Epact.  An  cpact  is  the  excess  of  any  solar  revolution 
above  the  lunar.  The  epacts  are  either  menstrual,  or 
annual.-— The  menstrual  cpact  is  the  excess  of  the 
civil  month  above  the  lunar  month : thus,  suppose 
the  New  Moon  to  fall  on  the  first  of  January,  since 
the  lunar  month  is  29d  12b  44*  3",  and  January 
is  31  days,  the  menstrual  epact  i*  l4  llb  \5f  37*. — 
The  annual  epact  is  the  excess  of  the  solar  year  above 
the  lunar  year,  for  since  the  Julian  year  is  3654  Gb,  and 
the  lunar  year  is  S544  8h  4s'  36*,  the  annual  epact  ia 
Id4  2lb  11#  22*.  i.  c.  of  11  days;  consequently,  the 
epact  of  two  year*  is  22  days,  and  of  three  years  33, 
or  ratlier  of  3,  because  30  days  complete  the  embolismic 
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month : on  this  principle  the  following  table  is  con- 
structed, which  snows  the  order  of  the  cpncts  within  b 
lunar  cycle. 


OtiSrr  of  jrnn. 

Ejiftrt*. 

' Onkr  of  jeart. 

Epact*. 

1 

XI 

! ii 

i 

2 

XXII 

1 m 

XII 

3 

111 

1 13 

xxm 

4 

XIV 

14 

IV 
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XXV 

15 

XV 

ti 

VI 

10 

XXVI 

- 

XVII 

17 

VIII 

8 

. XXVIII 

18 

XIX 

9 

IX 

19 

xxx 

10 

XX  | 

Since,  in  the  nineteenth  year,  the  epact  is  xxx,  or  0,  in 
the  twentieth  year  the  epact  will  be  xt : therefore  the 
cycle  of  civil  epacts  is  completed  with  the  revolution  of 
the  lunar  cycle,  rind  returns  to  the  point  from  which 
the  reckoning  commenced.  Therefore,  to  find  the  epact 
in  a Julian  year,  multiply  the  lunar  cycle  by  11,  and  if 
the  number  be  less  than  30  it  is  an  epact ; but  if  greater, 
divide  it  by  30,  and  the  remainder  is  the  epact.  Then 
the  epact  for  the  Gregorian  year  is  easily  to  be  found 
from  the  Julian  year;  for,  if  the  Julian  epact  exceed  10, 
then  subtract  that  number  from  it ; but  if  less,  add  'JO 
to  it,  and  subtract  10  from  the  sum.  This  rule  holds 
good  to  the  year  1 700 ; but,  from  that  rear  to  the  year 
1900,  1 1 must  be  subtracted  from  the  Julian  year,  and  so  , 


on  in  succeeding  centuries  in  an  increasing  ratio,  os  may 
be  seen  in  the  table  of  the  equations  of  epacts  which  is 
given  hereafter.  The  order  ot  the  epacts,  as  established 
in  the  Nicene  Council,  proceeded  on  the  supposition 
that  the  lunar  months  consist  of  29  and  30  days,  and 
the  civil  year  of  365  days,  with  a bissextile  every  fourth 
year;  but  this  order  is  subject  to  irregularity'' from  a 
twofold  cause.  In  the  space  of  nineteen  years,  or  u 
complete  lunar  cycle,  the  excess  of  the  Julian  above 
that  of  the  lunar  year  is  reckoned  to  be  209  days,  which 
is  equal  to  six  months  at  30  days  each,  and  one  month 
at  29.  To  adjust,  therefore,  the  motions  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  at  this  period,  exactly  to  each  other,  the 
last  epact  in  the  cycle,  i.c.  in  the  nineteenth  year,  must 
be  reckoned  as  12  instead  of  1 1.  In  the  next  place,  as 
the  decemnovary  cycle  anticipates  the  New  Moons 
one  day  in  312,  this  causes  a diminution  in  the  epact 
at  the  end  of  that  period ; and  on  the  other  hand,  as  the 
suppression  of  three  bissextiles  in  the  space  of  400 
yeurs,  according  to  the  Gregorian  computation,  throws 
the  new  moons  a day  later,  this  causes  an  increase  to 
the  epact  at  the  expiration  of  this  period.  For  these 
reasons,  therefore,  the  cycle  of  epacts  varies  in  different 
centuries,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a full  and  correct  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  they  correspond  with  the 
New  Moons,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a scries  of  epacts 
in  thirty  different  classes,  as  exhibited  in  the  following 
table: 


TABLE  OF  THE  EPACTS. 

GOLDEN  NUMBERS. 

3 | 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 | 10  | 11  | 12  | 13  | 14  | 15  [ 16  | 17  | IS  | 19  [ 1 | 2 
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14 

25 
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2V 
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16 

27 
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The  Golden  Numbers,  in  the  upper  horizontal  line,  are  ] 
made  to  commence  with  S,  because  this  was  the  Golden 
Number  at  the  time  of  the  Nicene  Council,  when  the 
calendar  was  regulated.  The  lines  which  succeed  arc 
marked  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  retrograde 
order.  The  series  marked  P are  the  epacts  of  the  sixth 
century,  which,  beginning  with  a or  ♦,  follow  in  uninter- 
rupted succession,  except  with  the  addition  of  one  day, 
when  the  Golden  Number  is  1,  or  when  it  passes  from 
19  to  1,  because  the  last  lunation,  consisting  of  only 
29  days,  causes  the  New  Moons  to  advance  one  day,  as 
before  observed.  This  rule  of  increase  is  therefore  ob- 
served  down  the  whole  of  the  same  column  through  the 
series  of  letters  from  N to  a.  As  a further  illustration 
of  this  subject,  the  following  Tabic  of  the  Equation  of  ' 
Epacts  is  added,  to  show  to  what  centuries  each  of  | 
these  cycles  of  epacts  belong. 


in 

A.D. 

A.D. 

Day*  omitted. 

i|  N 

1 

s 

£900 

10 

{!  p 

320 

Biss. 

s 

3000 

i g,a 

800 

Bis*. 

r 

3100 

|j|h 

1100 

Biss. 

r 

3200  Bis*. 

1 r |c 

1400 

Biss. 

r 

3300 

13 

1582 

(10  days  sub- 

q 

3400 

£-* 

traded) 

i P 

3.500 

15 

D 

1600 

3600 

1 C 

1700 

p 

3700 

2 C 

1800 

n 

3800 

17 

3 B 

1900 

n 

3900 

IS 

3 B 

2000 

Biss. 

n 

4000  Biss. 

* n 

2100 

m 

4100 

19 

5 A 

2200 

i 

4200 

6 u 

2300 

1 

4300  .... 

6 A 

2400 

Biss. 

i 

*400  Bi«. 

21 

7 u 

2500 

k 

4500  

8 t 

2600 

k 

4600 

9 t 

2700 

i 

*700  . ... 

9 t 

2800 

Biss. 

; i 

*800  Bbu. 

Suppose  you  wish  to  know  the  cycle  of  epacts  for  the 
year  320.  you  observe  P to  be  the  letter  opposite  to  it 
in  the  above  tahle,  which,  if  found  in  the  first  table, 
gives  the  cycle  of  epacts  *,11,  22,  3,  14,  25,  6,  17,  28, 

9,  20,  1,  12,  23,  4,  15,  26,  8,  19;  if  you  look  to  the 
year  800  the  letter  a is  opposite  to  it,  and  the  corre- 
sponding letter  in  the  first  table  gives  the  epacts  1,  12, 
23,4,  15,26,  7,  18,  9tc,  which  are  increased  by  one 
day  owing  to  the  lunar  equation.  In  1100,  which  is 
murked  by  the  letter  b,  the  cycle  runs  2, 1 3,  Sec.  because 
the  moon  anticipates  in  the  same  proportion  as  before. 
The  year  15S2,  which  is  the  year  of  the  Gregorian  cor- 
rection, or  the  New  Style,  is  marked  D,  and  the  cycle 
of  epacts  opposite  to  the  same  letter  will  be  found  to 
have  gone  backward  ten  days  from  the  preceding  cen- 
tury 1400,  in  order  to  adjust  them  to  the  correction  of 
the  calendar  by  the  suppression  of  ten  days.  In  the  j) 
same  manner  the  epacts  for  the  year  1700,  marked  C, 
may  be  found  to  be  22,  3,  14,  Sec.  and  so  on  with  any 
other  succeeding  years. 

Uut  of  the  Epacts.  The  use  of  the  epacts  is  to  find  the 
age  of  the  moon,  but  particularly  of  the  full  moon,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  right  time  of  celebrating 
the  festival  of  Easter;  of  which  more  will  be  said  when 
speaking  of  the  calendar  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Cycle  of  Indiclion . The  cycle  of  Indiction  is  a series  of 
fifteen  years,  which  was  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine, A.  D.  312,  and  was  used  instead  of  the  Olym- 
piads for  the  purpose  of  keeping  accounts,  particularly 
such  as  related  to  the  tributes,  although  but  little  is 


known  respecting  the  introduction  of  this  cycle,  or  the 
particular  purpose  for  which  it  was  introduced.  It  was 
of  two  kinds,  Homan  and  Grecian.  The  Grecian  In- 
dictions  commenced  on  the  first  of  September,  and  were 
employed  in  the  acts  of  councils,  and  the  n ovcllio  of 
the  emperors.  The  Homan  lndictions,  which  com- 
mence on  the  first  of  January,  arc  still  used  by  the  popes 
in  signing  their  bulls  and  public  acts.  To  find  the  cycle 
of  the  indiction  add  3 to  the  year  of  the  Christian  arn, 
and  divide  by  15;  the  remainder,  if  there  be  any,  will 
give  the  cycle  of  the  year  of  indiction ; but  if  there  be 
no  remainder,  then  15  is  the  cycle  itself.  In  this  man- 
ner the  year  of  indiclion  for  1822  is  found  to  be  10. 

Dionysian  period.  The  Dionysian  period,  so  called  from 
Dionysius  Exiguus,  a Roman  abbot,  by  whom  it  was 
contrived,  was  a series  of  532  years,  formed  by  multi- 
plying the  solar  cycle  28  into  the  lunar  19,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  the  new  and  full  moons  to  the  same 
day  ; but  it  falls  short  in  the  computation  by  1*  16h 
58'  59”  40*.  For  the  Dionysian  period  consists  of 
194,313  days,  but  6580  lunations  make  only  194,31 1*1 
7h  58'  6"  20*,  leaving  an  excess  in  this  period  of  ld  16b 
See.  as  before  observed. 

Julian  period.  The  Julian  period,  invented  by  Scaliger, 
and  so  called  because  it  is  adapted  to  the  Julian  year,  is 
a series  of  years  formed  by  the  multiplication  of  the 
solar  and  lunar  cycles,  and  the  cycle  of  indiction  into 
one  another,  making  the  sum  of  7980  Julian  years.  To 
find,  in  any  given  year  of  the  Julian  period,  tho  cycles 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  indiclion,  divide  by  19,  by  28,  and 
by  15;  what  remains  in  the  first  division  is  the  cycle  of 
the  moon ; what  remains  in  the  second  is  the  cycle  of 
the  sun  ; and  what  remains  in  the  third  is  the  cycle  of 
indiction.  I.et  the  given  year  be  2895,  it  is  required  to 
find  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  sun,  and  indiclion;  then, 
from  the  division  of  2895  by  19,  is  left  7 the  remainder, 
which  is  the  cycle  of  the  moon ; from  that  cf  2895  by 
29  is  left  1 1 , the  cycle  of  the  sun  ; and  from  the  division 
of  2895  by  15  is  left  15,  the  cycle  of  iiuliction.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  cycles  being  given  to  find  the  Julian 
period,  multiply  the  cycle  of  the  moon  into  4200,  that 
of  the  sun  into  4845,  and  that  of  indiction  into  6916, 
then  the  sunt  of  ail  these  products,  divided  by  7980, 
gives  the  Julian  period : thus,  suppose  7 the  cycle  of  the 
moon,  11  that  of  the  sun,  and  15  that  of  indiction,  then 
4200  x 7 s 29400  ; 4845  x 11  = 53295 ; 6916  x 15  as 
103740;  and  29400  + 53295  + 103740  = 186435 
7980  = 23,  and  a remainder  2895,  which  is  the  Julian 
period. 

Historical  characters.  The  historical  characters  are  epo- 
chal, or  arras,  which  are  sometimes  distinguished  from 
each  other,  by  supposing  the  epocha  to  be  the  head  or 
beginning  of  any  past  time,  and  ara  the  series,  or  con- 
tinuation of  years,  reckoned  from  some  fixed  point,  and 
numbered  onwards  to  an  indefinite  period.  Epocha  if, 
in  fact,  the  Greek  term  for  the  point  of  time  from  which 
any  reckoning  commences,  and  is  still  applied  to  the 
accounts  of  years  kept  by  particular  cities  of  Greece, 
and  marked  on  their  medal*,  [vide  Epocha ] /Era,  which 
is  a term  of  later  invention,  is  now  generally  applied  to 
all  historical  accounts  of  time  that  run  on  in  a con- 
tinued series.  These  are  all  at  present  reducible  in  our 
chronological  computations  to  the  vulgar  ora. — The 
xmlgar  erra  is  the  computation  made  by  Dionysius  Exi- 
guus from  our  Saviour's  nativity,  which  is  called  vulgar, 
because  it  has  been  vulgarly,  or  commonly,  adopted, 
since  its  introduction,  in  all  Christian  accounts  of  time, 
although  it  has  been  supposed  by  different  writers  to 
vary  from  the  true  lime  ot  our  Saviour’s  birth  by  two, 
three,  four,  five,  and  even  more  years.  To  find  the 
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year  of  the  Julian  period  that  corresponds  to  the  first  i 
year  of  Christ's  birth,  get  the  cycle  of  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  indiction,  and  then  proceed  as  stated 
under  the  head  of  the  Julian  period;  thus,  the  cycle  of 
the  sun  for  the  first  year  of  Christ's  nativity  being  10,  that 
of  the  moon  2,  and  that  of  the  indiction  4,  the  Julian 
period  for  that  year  will  be  found  to  be  4714.  Any 
succeeding  year  of  the  Julian  period  may  be  found  by 
adding  4713  to  the  given  year  of  the  vulgar  ara:  thus, 
if  to  the  present  year,  18*22,  be  added  4713,  the  sum  of 
653 5 will  be  the  Julian  period;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  subtracting  4713  from  any  given  year  of  the  Julian  ' 
period,  you  may  get  the  year  of  the  vulgar  «ra:  thus,  if 
From  6396,  the  year  of  tne  Julian  period,  you  subtract 
4713,  it  leaves  1683,  the  year  of  the  vulgar  tcra.  The 
most  important  seras  in  history,  before  the  vulgar  arra, 
are  the  zera  of  tho  Creation,  of  the  Olympiads,  and 
of  the  building  of  Rome,  and  of  Nabona&sar ; after  the 
vulgar  ccra  is  that  of  the  Hegira.  There  are  others  of 
less  importance,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  un- 
der the  head  of  /Era.  [vide  /Era] 

/Era  of  the  Creation . Riccioli  reckons  up  no  less  than 
seventy  different  computations  which  have  been  given 
of  this  tera,  of  which  the  principal  that  are  used  in 
chronological  computations  are  as  follow,  namely, — 
The  historical  tzra  of  the  Greeks  which  is  dated  from  the 
787th  year  before  the  Julian  period;  consequently,  by 
the  addition  of  787  to  any  given  year  of  the  Julian 
period,  the  year  of  this  &*ra  may  bu  obtained ; and,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  subtracting  787  from  any  year  of  this 
sera,  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  may  be  obtained:! 
hence,  by  the  addition  of  787  to  4714,  the  year  of  the 
Julian  period  corresponding  with  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
5500,  is  obtained,  the  year  of  this  (era,  which  corresponds 
with  the  first  year  of  the  vulgar  sera.  In  like  manner 
any  years  of  this  ora  may  be  reduced  to  the  years  of  | 
the  vulgar  era,  and  vice  vena  : thus,  if  from  7215,  a 
given  year  of  this  irra,  5500  be  subtracted,  the  remainder,  I 
1715,  will  be  the  year  of  Christ ; and  if  to  the  year  1715,  1 
5500,  the  sura  7215  is  the  year  of  this  tcra. — The  eede ♦ j 
siastical  tera  of  the  Greeks  was  dated  780  years  before 
die  Julian  period,  and  consequently,  by  the  addition  of' 
47 1 4 years,  was  5494  years  before  the  vulgar  aya;  this! 
was  otherwise  called  the  Alexandrine  sra,  and  was  first  j 
employed  by  Panodorus,  an  ./Egyptian  monk,  in  calcu- 
lating the  Easter  and  other  ecclesiastical  matters.  To  . 
reduce  the  years  of  this  /era  to  those  of  the  vulgar  sera,  j 
add  or  subtract  5493 : thus,  if  54-93  be  added  to  1822, ! 
it  gives  7315,  the  year  of  die  ecclesiastical  aera;  and  if 
from  7208  be  subtracted  5493,  it  leaves  1715,  the  year  ] 
of  the  vulgar  a era.  To  reduce,  therefore,  die  years  of  j 
this  arra  to  those  of  the  vulgar  (era,  and  vice  versa,  add  or  j 
subtract  5508:  thus,  if  to  the  present  year,  1822,  be 
added  5.508,  it  will  give  7330,  the  year  of  this  sera;  and 
if  from  7223,  the  given  year  of  this  ccra,  be  taken  550S,  ; 
it  will  leave  1715,  the  year  of  the  vulgar  sera. — The  civil 
tera  of  the  Greeks , which  was  used  by  the  Emperors  of 
the  Lust  in  their  public  acts,  and  has  since  been  used  by 
the  Russians,  is  aated  79 5 years  before  the  Julian  period, 
and  5503  years  before  die  vulgar  a:ra. — The  Jewish  cera 
of  the  world  is  the  953d  year  of  die  Julian  period ; and 
by  subtracting  953  from  4714  leaves  3762,  the  num- 
ber of  years  since  the  Creation  to  the  vulgar  sra;  ac- 
cording to  this  mode  of  computation,  which  is  still 
used  by  the  Jews  of  the  present  day.  To  find,  therefore,  I 
any  year  of  the  Jewish  sra  in  a given  year  of  the  Julian  ! 
period,  subtract  952,  and  the  number  is  the  year  re- 
quired, which  begins  in  autumn : thus,  if  from  6535,  the 
present  year  of  the  Julian  period,  952  be  subtracted, 
5583  remains,  the  year  of  the  Jewish  sra-  Also,  to  re- 


duce the  years  of  this  sra  to  those  of  the  vulgar  sra, 
and  vice  xvrsa,  add  or  subtract  3761 : thus,  1822  -f  3761 
= 5583,  die  present  year  of  die  Jewish  sra,  and  5583  — 
3761  = 1822,  the  present  year  of  the  vulgar  sra. — The 
Eusebian  tera  of  the  Creation  is  the  486lh  year  before 
the  Julian  period;  to  which,  if  4714  be  added,  it  will 
give  5200,  die  years  of  the  Creation  before  the  vulgar 
sra.  If,  therefore,  the  years  of  die  world  iu  the  Euse- 
bian  chronicle,  be  less  than  5200,  subtract  them  from 
5200,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  years  before  Christ; 
but  if  they  exceed  that  number,  subtract  5199  from 
them,  and  the  remainder  will  be  tho  years  after  Christ : 
thus,  suppose  5158  of  tho  Eusebian  sra  be  subtracted 
from 5200,  it  will  leave  42,  the  year  before  Christ;  but 
if  5199  be  subtracted  from  5228,  the  year  of  the  Euse- 
bian, it  will  leave  29,  the  year  after  Christ.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  sra  is  of  use  in  reading  the  Chronicon  of 
Eusebius  and  the  Roman  Martyrology.  According  to 
Scaliger,  the  world  was  created  in  the  764th  year  of 
the  Julian  period,  and  consequently  3949  years  before 
Christ;  but  Usher  dates  the  Creation  from  die  710th 
year  of  the  Julian  period,  and  4004  before  the  vulgar 
sera ; which  computation  is  the  most  generally  admitted 
among  modern  cnronologers. 

/Era  of  the  Olympiads.  Tne  Olympiads  are  series  of  four 
years,  each  of  which  dates  its  commencement  from  the 
New  Moon  of  the  3938th  year  of  the  Julian  period, 
which  was  nearest  to  the  summer  solstice  ; and  conse- 
quently 776  years  before  the  vulgar  xra.  As  the  first 
year  of  this  latter  sera  corresponds  to  the  191th  Olympiad, 
all  the  years  of  any  Olympiad  which  is  less  than  194 
correspond  to  years  before  Christ;  and  all  those  of  any 
Olympiad  above  the  194tli  arc  years  after  Christ.  To 
reduce  yeans  of  the  Olympiads  to  those  of  the  vulgar 
a:ra,  take  1 from  the  given  olympiads  dial  you  may  have 
complete  olympiads,  multiply  tne  remainder  by  4,  ami 
to  tne  product  add  the  single  years  that  are  over  mul 
above  tne  olympiads ; then,  if  die  whole  sum  be  less 
than  776,  subtract  it  from  776 ; but  if  it  be  less  than  it, 
or  equal  to  it,  then  subtract  775  completed  olympiads 
from  it,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  year  after  Christ. 
Thus,  let  the  first  year  of  the  114th  Olympiad  be  given 
to  find  the  year  before  the  vulgar  era,  114—1  x 4 
= 452  ; then,  776  — 452  = 324,  the  year  before  Christ. 
Let  die  fourth  year  of  the  1 1 3th  Olympiad  be  given  to 
find  the  year  before  Christ,  113  — 1 x 4 =448,  to 
which,  if  3 be  added  for  tho  single  years  of  the  Olym- 
piad, the  whole  sum  is  451  ; then  776  — 451  = 325,  the 
year  before  Christ.  Let  the  first  year  of  the  195th 
Olympiad  be  given  to  find  the  year  after  Christ, 
then  195-  1 x 4 = 776,  and  776  — 775  = J , the  first 
year  of  the  vulgar  sera.  Let  the  fourth  year  of  the  202d 
Olympiad  be  given  to  find  the  year  after  Christ,  then 
202  - i x 4 = 804,  + 3 = 807,  - 775  = 32,  the  year 
after  the  vulgar  ®ra.  On  the  other  hand,  to  reduce  the 
years  before  and  after  die  vulgar  a:ra  to  the  years  of  the 
Olympiads,  let  the  year  before  Christ  be  subtracted 
from  776,  and  let  775  be  added  to  the  year  after,  divide 
the  remainder  or  sum  by  4,  and  that  number  increased 
by  unity  will  give  the  Olympiad  required.  If  there  be 
any  remainder,  it  will  be  the  year  of  the  Olympiad 
reckoned  from  the  first  year.  Thus,  let  it  be  required  to 
find  the  year  of  die  Olympiad  corresponding  to  578  before 
Christ,  then  776  — 578  1 -+-  4 = 50,  the  Olympiad, 

And  a remainder  2,  the  tliird  year  of  the  Olympiad. 

/Era  of  the  building  of  Home.  The  exact  date  of  this  rcr.i 
is  not  to  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  precision,  as 
the  chronology  of  the  ancient  Romans  was  very  imper- 
fectly preserved.  According  to  the  different  computa- 
tions of  the  Roman  writers,  the  building  of  the  city  is 
U 3 
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said  to  have  taken  place  at  different  periods  between  I 
the  23 d and  48th  Olympiads ; and,  by  modern  chrono- 
logers,  the  earliest  period,  which  is  the  computation  of 
Varro,  has  been  most  generally  adopted.  The  year  of 
building  the  city,  therefore,  coincides  with  the  3,96 lit 
of  the  Julian  period,  the  23d  Olympiad,  and  753d 
the  year  before  Christ.  To  reduce  the  years  of  this 
ccra  to  those  of  the  Julian  period,  and  vice  vena,  add  or 
subtract  753.  If  the  number  of  years  be  less  than  753,  * 
they  muBt  he  subtracted  front  753 ; if  greater*  they  , 
must  be  added,  to  obtain  the  year  before  Christ.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  753  be  added  to  the  year  after  | 
Christ,  it  will  give  the  year  of  the  rera  of  the  city. 
dir  a of  Nnbvnassar.  The  tera  of  Nabonussar,  which  de-  i 
rives  its  name  from  Nabonassar,  first  King  of  Babylon, 
is  dated  from  the  26th  of  February,  of  the  year  3967  of 
the  Julian*  747  years  before  Christ.  The  solar  cycle  1 
was  19,  the  lunar  15,  and  the  cycle  of  indiction  7.  To  ! 
reduce  the  years  of  this  tcra  to  those  of  the  Julian 
period,  add  396G,  if  the  Nabonassarean  does  not  ex- 
ceed 227;  3965.  if  it  do  not  exceed  1688;  and  3961, 
if  it  be  between  1688  and  314-9 : thus,  the  139th  vear 
of  the  Nabonassarean  sera  begins  in  the  year  4105  of  the 
Julian  period ; and  in  like  manner  the  355th,  of  the  Na- 
bonassarean icra  begins  in  the  year  *4320  of  the  Julian 

Iieriod.  These  rules  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  Na-  I 
lonassarcan  year,  of  which  mention  has  already  been 
made.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Nabonassarean  year  j 
recedes  one  day  in  four  years,  in  the  space  of  228  years  1 
it  is  anticipated  68  days;  but  as  between  the  1st  of 
Junuary  and  the  26lh  of  February,  the  day  on  which 
die  Nabonassarean  year  commences,  there  are  only  56 
days,  the  beginning  of  this  year  docs  not  go  back  fur- 
ther Uian  from  February  to  December,  as  long  as  the 
Nabonassarean  year  does  not  exceed  227 ; consequently, 
in  this  case,  3966  years  ore  to  be  added,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  year  of  the  Julian  sera.  But  since,  in  the 
space  of  1460  years,  the  beginning  of  the  Xabonas- 
bureau  year  runs  through  all  the  days  of  the  Julian  year, 
and  the  sum  of  1461  and  227  is  1688,  and  that  of  1688 
and  1461  is  3149,  the  reason  for  the  addition  of  3965 
and  39G4-  is  evident. 

To  find,  therefore,  the  day  on  which  the  Nabonassarean 
year  commences,  divide  by  4,  and  subtract  the  remain-  ] 
der  from  57,  if  the  number  be  less  than  57 ; otherwise  ij 
from  422;  the  remainder  — 1,  will  be  the  day  required, 
if  reckoned  from  the  1st  of  January  : thus,  if  it  be  re- 
quired to  find  on  what  day  of  the  Julian  year  the  Thotli 
of  the  Nabonassarean  year,  230,  falls,  divide  230  by  4, 
and  the  quotient  will  be  57,  which,  if  subtracted  from 
422,  leaves  n remainder  of  365 ; then  365  — 1 = 364, 
or  die  361th  day  of  the  Julian  year,  i,  o.  the  30th  day 
of  December. 

To  find  the  day  of  any  month  in  the  Julian  year,  which  ] 
answers  to  the  given  day  and  month  in  the  Nabonas- 
sarean  year:  first  let  the  day  of  the  Julian  year,  on 
which  the  1st  of  Thoth  commences  be  found,  then  be-  \ 
cause  all  the  months  of  the  Nabonassarean  years  are  30 
days  each,  let  the  number  of  complete  months  be  mul- 
tiplied by  SO,  and  let  the  days,  if  there  be  any  other, 
be  added  to  the  product ; lastly,  let  the  days  of  the 
Julian  year,  to  the  beginning  of  the  complete  Nabonas- 
sarean year,  be  added  to  the  nunibcT  already  found ; 
subtract  1 from  the  sum,  and  the  remainder,  if  less  than 
365  in  the  common  year,  and  366  in  the  leap-year,  will 
be  the  day  sought ; but,  if  it  exceed  either  of  these 
numbers,  it  must  be  subtracted  from  them,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  the  day  required  : thus,  what  day  of  the  Ju- 
lian year  answers  to  the  7th  of  Tibi  of  the  Nabonas- 


snrean  year  355,  then  30,  the  number  of  days  in  the 
nionth,  multiplied  by  4,  the  number  of  months  from 
Thoth,  + 7 = 127,  the  collective  number  of  days  in  the 
Nabonassarean  year,  to  which,  if  334,  the  number  of 
days  in  the  Julian  year,  be  added,  the  remainder.  — 1, 
is  460,  and  460  — 365  = 95  days,  or  the  fifth  of  April. 

To  convert  any  year  of  the  Nabonassarean  year  to  a year 
of  the  Vulgar  tera.  If  the  Nabonassarean  year  be  less 
than  7 47,  let  2 be  taken  from  it,  and  the  remainder  sub- 
tracted from  747,  which  will  give  the  year  before  Christ ; 
but  if  it  exceed  7-47,  but  be  less  than  1688,  one  only 
must  be  subtracted,  and  747  be  taken  from  the  remain- 
der ; if  the  year  exceed  1698,  but  be  less  than  3149,  let 
2 be  subtracted  from  it,  and  747  be  token  from  the  re- 
mainder: thus,  the  554th  year  of  the  Nabonassarean 
trra  is  found  to  coincide  with  the  195th  before  Christ, 
and  the  859th  of  the  Nabonassareiui  aero,  with  the  1 13th 
after  Christ. 

The  following  tabic  exhibits  a comparative  view  of  the 
years  of  the  above-mentioned  a-ras  in  a continued  scries 
of  Olympiads,  or  every  four  years  : 
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36 
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50 

44 
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20 

54 

48 
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21 

58 

52 
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22 

62 

56 
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23 

66 

60 
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24 
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64 
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25 
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68 
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34 
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35 
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36 
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33 
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39 
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40 
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42 
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43 
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44 
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A.  M. 

Jd.  P «. 

Olymp. 

u.  c. 

*ir.  Nab. 

B.C. 
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3+2 

537 

212 

3332 

4238 

76 

278 

273 

♦76 

3802 

4506 

143 

546 

5*1 

208 

3336 

4212 

77 

282 

277 

*72 

3806 

4310 

144 

550 

545 

204 

3510 

4246 

78 

286 

281 

468 

3810 

*51  + 

145 

554 

549 

200 

33** 

4250 

79 

290 

285 

404 

381* 

+518 

146 

558 

553 

1 5)6 

3548 

4254 

80 

294 

289 

44iO 

3818 

4522 

1*7 

562 

557 

192 

3552 

4258 

81 

298 

293 

456 

3822 

4526 

148 

566 

561 

188 

3556 

4262 

82 

302 

297 

*52 

3826 

4530 

149 

570 

565 

18* 

3560 

+266 

83 

306 

301 

418 

3830 

4534 

150 

574 

569 

180 

356+ 

4270 

84 

310 

305 

444 

383+ 

4538 

151 

578 

573 

176 

3568 

♦274 

85 

314 

34)9 

440 

3838 

+5+2 

152 

582 

577 

172 

3572 

4278 

86 

318 

313 

436 

38+2 

4516 

153 

586 

581 

168 

3576 

4282 

87 

322 

317 

+32 

3846 

4550 

154 

590 

585 

164 

MO 

4286 

88 

326 

321 

428 

38.50 

4554 

155 

594 

589 

160 

3564 

4290 

89 

330 

325 

♦24 

385+ 

4558 

156 

598 

593 

156 

3588 

♦294 

90 

33-4 

329 

420 

3858 

4562 

157 

602 

597 

152 

3592 

4298 

91 

338 

333 

416 

3862 

4566 

158 

606 

601 

1*8 

3596 

4302 

92 

3*2 

337 

412 

3866 

+570 

159 

610 

605 

144 

3600 

4306 

93 

346 

3+1 

408 

3870 

+57+ 

160 

61  + 

609 

no 

3601 

4310 

94 

350 

345 

404 

387* 

+578 

161 

618 

613 

136 

3606 

4314 

95 

354 

349 

400 

3878 

4582 

162 

622 

617 

182 

3612 

4318 

96 

358 

353 

396 

3882 

4586 

163 

626 

621 

128 

3616 

4322 

97 

362 

357 

392 

3886 

4590 

16+ 

630 

625 

12* 

3620 

*326 

98 

366 

361 

388 

3890 

4594 

165 

634 

629 

120 

362+ 

4330 

99 

370 

S65 

33+ 

38144 

+598 

166 

638 

633 

116 

3628 

4334 

100 

37+ 

369 

380 

3898 

+002 

167 

6+2 

637 

112 

3632 

4338 

101 

378 

373 

376 

3902 

■1606 

168 

646 

6+1 

108 

3636 

+342 

102 

382 

377 

372 

3906 

4610 

169 

650 

645 

104 

3640 

4346 

103 

386 

381 

368 

3910 

4614 

170 

65+ 

6*9 

100 

3644 

♦350 

104 

390 

385 

364 

391  + 

+618 

171 

658 

653 

96 

3648 

4354 

105 

394 

389 

360 

3918 

+622 

172 

662 

657 

92 

3652 

4358 

106 

398 

393 

3.56 

3922 

+626 

173 

6 66 

661 

88 

3656 

+362 

107 

402 

397 

352 

3926 

+630 

17+ 

670 

665 

84 

3660 

4366 

108 

♦06 

*01 

348 

3930 

463+ 

175 

67+ 

669 

80 

3664 

*370 

109 

410 

405 

344 

393* 

4638 

176 

678 

673 

76 

3670 

*374 

110 

+ 1* 

409 

340 

3938 

4642 

177 

682 

677 

72 
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A.  M. 

Jul.  Per. 

01  jap. 

V.  C. 

JEr.  Nab. 

B.C. 

391  2 

46,6 

178 

686 

681 

68 

3916 

4650 

172 

690 

685 

64 

3950 

165+ 

180 

694 

689 

60 

3954 

4658 

181 

698 

693 

56 

3958 

4662 

182 

IQ* 

697 

52 

3962 

4666 

183 

706 

701 

*8 

3966 

4670 

184 

710 

lOi 

44 

3970 

4674 

185 

71* 

709 

40 

3971 

4678 

186 

718 

713 

36 

an 

3996 

4690 

189 

730 

725 

2, 

3990 

469+ 

190 

73* 

729 

20 

3994 

4698 

191 

738 

733 

in 

3998 

4702 

192 

742 

737 

Li 

4002 

4706 

193 

716 

7+1 

a 

4006 

4710 

194 

750 

7+5 

4 

A.  n. 

4010 

4714 

195 

75+ 

749 

1 

4014 

4718 

196 

758 

753 

5 

4018 

4722 

197 

762 

757 

a 

4022 

4726 

298 

766 

761 

13 

4026 

4730 

199 

770 

765 

17 

4030 

473, 

200 

77+ 

769 

21 

403+ 

4738 

201 

778 

773 

25 

4038 

4742 

202 

782 

777 

29 

♦012 

47,6 

20$ 

786 

781 

S3 

4046 

4750 

20+ 

790 

785 

37 

4050 

4754 

205 

79+ 

789 

41 

4054 

4758 

206 

798 

793 

45 

4039 

4762 

207 

802 

797 

+9 

4062 

4766 

208 

806 

801 

53 

4066 

4770 

209 

810 

805 

57 

4070 

4774 

210 

814 

809 

61 

407+ 

4778 

211 

818 

813 

65 

4078 

+782 

212 

822 

817 

69 

4082 

+786 

213 

826 

821 

73 

4086 

+790 

21* 

830 

825 

77 

4090 

4794 

215 

83+ 

629 

81 

409k 

•1798 

216 

838 

833 

85 

4098 

4802 

217 

842 

837 

89 

♦ 102 

4806 

218 

846 

841 

93 

4106 

4810 

219 

850 

845 

97 

4110 

4814 

220 

85+ 

849 

101 

4114 

4818 

221 

858 

853 

105 

4118 

4822 

222 

862 

857 

109 

4122 

4826 

223 

866 

861 

113 

412G 

4830 

224 

870 

865 

117 

4130 

4834 

225 

87+ 

869 

121 

4134 

4838 

226 

878 

873 

125 

4138 

48+2 

227 

882 

877 

129 

41+2 

4846 

228 

886 

881 

133 

+1+6 

4850 

229 

890 

885 

137 

4150 

4854 

230 

894 

889 

1+1 

+15+ 

+858 

231 

898 

893 

145 

4158 

4862 

232 

902 

897 

149 

41  fig 

+866 

233 

906 

901 

153 

+166 

*870 

23+ 

910 

905 

157 

+170 

+87+ 

235 

91  + 

909 

161 

♦17+ 

+878 

236 

918 

913 

165 

4178 

+882 

237 

922 

917 

169 

+182 

4886 

238 

926 

921 

173 

+186 

4890 

339 

930 

925 

177 

+190 

4894 

240 

934 

929 

181 

4194 

4898 

2+1 

938 

933 

185 

+ 198 

+902 

2+2 

9+2 

937 

189 

+202 

+906 

243 

9*6 

9*1 

193 

A.  M. 

Per.  Jul. 

OIjRip. 

u.  c. 

Jf.r.  Nsb. 

A.D. 

+206 

4910 

244 

950 

945 

197 

4210 

+91* 

2+5 

954 

949 

201 

4214 

+918 

246 

958 

953 

205 

4218 

*922 

2*7 

962 

957 

209 

+222 

4926 

258 

966 

961 

213 

♦226 

4930 

249 

970 

965 

217 

*230 

4234 

250 

97+ 

969 

221 

+23, 

4238 

251 

978 

973 

225 

4238 

♦2,2 

252 

982 

977 

+2W 

4250 

25* 

900 

984 

237 

4250 

4254 

255 

99+ 

989 

2+1 

4254 

4258 

256 

998 

193 

2+5 

+258 

+262 

257 

1002 

197 

2+9 

+262 

*266 

258 

1006 

1001 

253 

4266 

+270 

259 

1010 

1005 

257 

+270 

*27* 

260 

101+ 

1009 

261 

4274 

4278 

261 

1018 

1013 

265 

4278 

4292 

262 

1022 

1017 

269 

4282 

*286 

263 

1026 

1021 

273 

4286 

*990 

26+ 

1030 

1025 

277 

+290 

♦99+ 

265 

103+ 

1029 

281 

429* 

4998 

266 

1038 

1033 

285 

4298 

5002 

267 

1042 

1037 

289 

4302 

5006 

268 

1046 

1041 

293 

4306 

5010 

262 

1050 

1045 

297 

4310 

5014 

270 

105+ 

1049 

301 

4314 

5018 

271 

1058 

1053 

305 

4318 

5022 

272 

1062 

1057 

309 

.Era  of  the  Hegira.  The  sera  of  the  Hegira  is  that  point 
of  time  which  is  dated  by  the  Arabians  from  the  Hegira, 
or  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca,  which  corresponds  to 
the  year  of  Christ  622.  To  find  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
which  corresponds  to  that  of  the  vulgar  Era,  subtract 
621  from  the  given  year,  divide  the  remainder  by  S3, 
and  add  the  quotient  to  that  remainder,  the  sum  will  be 
the  year  of  the  Hegira  sought  for : thus,  suppose  it  be 
required  to  find  the  year  of  the  Hegira  corresponding  to 
the  present  year  1822,  1822  - 621  = 1201  33  = 36, 

then  36  -f  1201  = 1237*  the  year  of  the  Hegira  re- 
uirrd.  As  the  Hegira  commences  on  the  622d  year  of 
ic  vulgar  sera,  the  subtraction  of  621  complete  years 
from  the  given  year  of  Christ  would  show  the  number  of 
Julian  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  that  mro,  if  the  Julian  and  Arabian  years  were 
equal ; but  the  Julian  year  being  365d  6**,  and  that  of 
the  Hegira  354d  8h  ♦S',  the  former  is  anticipated  by  the 
latter  lO*  21*  12?  in  every  year,  making  in  the  space  of 
33  years  359*  3h  Stf,  L e.  one  year  and  4d  lbu  48' ; hence 
the  propriety  of  dividing  by  the  number  33,  which  so 
long  as  the  odd  days  do  not  amount  to  another  year,  will 
show  the  number  of  years  of  the  Hegira  which  have 
passed  beyond  those  of  the  Julian  year.  To  find  the 
fern  or  day  of  the  week  on  which  any  given  year  of  the 
Hegira  commences,  the  following  rule  is  necessary. 
First,  let  the  given  year  be  divided  by  210,  and  the  re- 
mainder by  30;  then  multiply  the  auotient  by  ZL  Out 
of  the  remainder,  from  the  second  division,  distinguish 
the  intercalary  from  the  common  years,  and  multiply  the 
former  by  5,  and  the  latter  by  4_L  let  both  the  products 
be  added  to  the  former  product ; add  6 to  the  sum  of 
the  whole,  and  divide  by  7,  the  quotient  of  which  is 
the  number  of  the  feria  required : thus,  let  it  be  required 
to  find  the  feria  on  which  1127  of  the  Hegira  com- 
mences, 1127 -*-210  = 5,  and  a remainder  77;  then, 
77-4-30=2x5  = Ifi_i  then  6*  the  number  of  inter- 
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calary  years,  x 6 = SO,  and  10,  the  number  of  common  I 
years,  x 4 =»  40,  all  which  products,  together  with  6, 
must  be  added  together:  thus,  10  + 30  + 40  + 6 = 86  | 
-t-7=I2,  the  number.  Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  ' 
since  the  cycle  of  the  years  of  the  Hegira  is  30,  and  the  1 
feriie  of  the  week  arc  7,  the  same  order  of  the  beginning 
of  the  year  will  return  in  210  years : wherefore,  if  the 
given  year  be  divided  by  210,  it  shows  how  often  that 
period  lias  elapsed,  and  the  remainder  the  year  that  is 
entered  on  in  a new  period.  If  this  remainder  be  divided 
by  30,  it  will  show  the  number  of  periods  of  30  years 
that  have  elapsed,  and  the  remainder  the  year  of  a new 
period.  Now  a period  of  30  years  contains  19  common 
years,  and  11  intercalary  years,  making  10,631  days,  or 
1.518  weeks,  with  5 days  over;  wherefore,  if  you  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  complete  periods  by  5,  it  will  give 
the  number  of  odd  days  within  those  periods.  In  like  j 
manner,  since  a common  year  contains  1 days  above  .50 
weeks,  and  an  intercalary  day  5,  if  the  number  of  the 
former  above  the  complete  period  be  multiplied  by  4, ! 
and  that  of  the  latter  by  5.  the  number  of  days  is  found 
that  have  passed  above  the  weeks,  within  the  years  of 
the  current  period.  Moreover,  os  the  first  year  of  the  1 
Hegira  fell  in  the  fifteenth  cycle  of  the  sun,  when  the 
dominical  letter  was  C,  its  epocha  or  commencement.  ; 
which  is  dated  from  the  16th  of  July,  fell  on  the  sixth 
feria,  i.  c.  the  Friday  ; if,  therefore,  to  the  odd  days 
that  are  over  and  above  in  the  weeks  of  the  complete 
periods,  and  those  of  the  current  period,  you  add  6, 
and  divide  the  sum  by  7,  you  find  the  number  of  odd 
days  above  the  weeks  which  have  passed  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Hegira.  Thus,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  feria  for  the  year  1 127  was  6. 

The  following  tabic  of  the  years  of  the  Hegira,  compared 
with  those  of  the  Vulgar  /Era,  and  also  of  the  corres- 
ponding Feria.*,  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  subject  still 
farther. 


A.  I). 

.Era  of 

the  Hegira. 

F" 

A D. 

.Era  o! 

the 

Hegira. 

Fcr. 

622 

1 

16 

July 

6 

650 

so 

4 

Sept. 

7 

623 

2* 

5 

July 

3 

651 

31 

24 

Aug. 

4 

624 

3 

24 

June 

1 

652 

32* 

12 

Aug. 

1 

625 

4 

13 

June 

5 

653 

S3 

2 

Aug. 

6 

626 

5* 

2 

June 

2 

654 

34 

22 

July 

3 

627 

6 

23 

May 

7 

655 

35* 

11 

July 

7 

628 

7* 

11 

May 

4 

656 

36 

30 

June 

5 

629 

8 

1 

May 

2 

657 

37* 

19 

June 

2 

630 

9 

20 

April 

6 

658 

38 

9 

June 

7 

631 

10* 

9 

April 

3 

659 

39 

29 

May 

4 

632 

11 

2!) 

March 

1 

660 

40* 

17 

May 

1 

633 

12 

18 

March 

5 

661 

41 

May 

6 

634 

13* 

7 

March 

2 

662 

42 

26 

April 

3 

635 

14 

25 

Feb. 

7 

663 

43* 

15 

April 

7 

636 

IS 

14 

Feb. 

4 

664 

44 

4 

April 

5 

637 

16* 

2 

Feb. 

1 

665 

45 

24 

March 

2 

63S 

17 

23 

Jan. 

6 

666 

46* 

13 

March 

6 

63!> 

18* 

12 

Jan. 

3 

667 

47 

3 

March 

4 

19 

o 

Jan. 

i 

i>68 

48* 

20 

Feb. 

i 

20 

21 

Dec. 

5 

669 

49 

9 

Feb. 

6 

641 

21* 

10 

Dec. 

2 

670 

50 

29 

Feb. 

3 

642 

22 

30 

Nov. 

7 

671 

51* 

18 

Jan. 

7 

643 

644 

23 

24* 

19 

7 

Nov. 

Nov. 

4 

1 

672  { 

52 

53 

8 

27 

Jan. 

Dec. 

5 

o 

645 

25 

28 

Oct. 

6 

673 

54* 

16 

Dec. 

6 

616 

26* 

17 

Oct. 

3 

674 

55 

6 

Dec. 

6 

647 

27 

7 

Oct. 

1 

675 

56* 

25 

Nov. 

1 

648 

28 

25 

Sept. 

5 

676 

57 

14 

Nov. 

6 

649 

29* 

14 

Sept. 

2 

677 

58 

3 

Nov. 

s 

A.  D. 

.■Era  of  the  Hegira. 

Fer 

A.  D. 

.•Era  of  the  Hegira. 

Fer. 

678 

59* 

23 

Oct. 

7 

743 

126 

25 

Oct. 

6 

679 

60 

IS 

Oct. 

5 

744 

127* 

13 

Oct. 

3 

680 

61 

1 

Oct. 

2 

745 

128 

3 

Oct. 

1 

681 

62* 

20 

Sept. 

6 

746 

129 

22 

Sept. 

5 

682 

63 

10 

Sept. 

4 

747 

130* 

11 

Sept. 

2 

683 

64 

30 

Aug. 

1 

718 

131 

31 

Aug. 

7 

684 

65* 

18 

Aug. 

5 

749 

132 

20 

Aug. 

4 

685 

66 

8 

Aug. 

3 

750 

133* 

9 

Aug. 

1 

686 

67* 

28 

July 

7 

751 

134 

SO 

July 

6 

687 

68 

18 

July 

5 

752 

135 

1H 

July 

3 

688 

69 

6 

July 

2 

753 

136* 

7 

Ju|y 

7 

689 

70* 

25 

June 

6 

754 

137 

27 

June 

5 

690 

71 

15 

June 

4 

755 

13b* 

16 

June 

2 

691 

72 

4 

June 

1 

756 

139 

5 

June 

7 

692 

73* 

23 

May 

5 

757 

140 

25 

May 

4 

693 

74 

13 

May 

3 

758 

141* 

14 

May 

1 

694 

75 

2 

May 

7 

759 

1*2 

4 

May 

6 

695 

76* 

21 

April 

4 

760 

143 

22 

April 

3 

696 

77 

10 

April 

2 

761 

144 

11 

April 

7 

697 

78* 

80 

March 

6 

762 

145 

1 

April 

5 

698 

79 

20 

March 

4 

763 

146* 

21 

March 

2 

699 

80 

9 

March 

■ 

764 

147 

10 

March 

7 

700 

81* 

26 

Feb. 

5 

765 

148 

27 

Feb. 

4 

701 

82 

15 

Feb. 

3 

766 

149* 

16 

Feb. 

1 

702 

83 

4 

Feb. 

7 

767 

150 

f» 

Feb. 

6 

703 

84* 

24 

Jan. 

4 

768 

151 

26 

Jan. 

s 

704 

85 

14 

Jan. 

2 

769 

152* 

14 

Jan. 

7 

86 

2 

Jan. 

6 

153 

4 

Jan. 

s 

705 1 

87 

23 

Dec. 

4 

154 

24 

Dec. 

8 

706 

88 

12 

Dec. 

1 

771 

155* 

13 

Dec. 

5 

707 

89* 

i 

Dec. 

5 

772 

156 

2 

Dec. 

4 

703 

90 

20 

Nov. 

3 

773 

157* 

21 

Nov. 

1 

709 

91 

9 

Nov. 

7 

774 

158 

11 

Nov. 

6 

710 

92* 

29 

Oct. 

4 

775 

159 

31 

Oct. 

3 

711 

93 

19 

Oct. 

2 

776 

160* 

19 

Oct. 

7 

712 

94 

7 

Oct. 

6 

777 

161 

9 

Oct. 

5 

713 

95* 

26 

Sept. 

3 

778 

162 

28 

Sept. 

2 

714 

96 

16 

Sept 

i 

779 

163* 

17 

Sept. 

6 

715 

97 

5 

Sept. 

5 

780 

164 

6 

Sept. 

4 

716 

98 

25 

Aug. 

3 

781 

165 

26 

Aug. 

i 

717 

99 

14 

Aug. 

7 

782 

166* 

15 

Aug. 

5 

718 

100 

3 

Aug. 

4 

783 

167 

5 

Aug. 

3 

719 

101 

24 

July 

2 

784 

168* 

24 

July 

7 

720 

102 

12 

July 

6 

785 

169 

14 

July 

5 

721 

103* 

1 

July 

3 

786 

170 

3 

.July 

2 

722 

104 

20 

June 

i 

787 

171* 

22 

June 

6 

723 

105 

10 

June 

5 

788 

172 

11 

June 

4 

724 

106* 

29 

May 

2 

789 

173 

31 

May 

1 

725 

107 

19 

May 

7 

790 

174* 

90 

May 

5 

726 

108* 

8 

May 

4 

791 

175 

10 

May 

3 

727 

109 

28 

April 

2 

792 

176* 

28 

April 

7 

728 

110 

16 

April 

6 

793 

177 

18 

April 

5 

729 

111* 

5 

A pril 

3 

794 

178 

7 

April 

2 

730 

112 

S6 

March 

i 

795 

179* 

27 

March 

6 

731 

113 

IS 

March 

5 

796 

160 

16 

March 

4 

732 

114* 

3 

March 

2 

797 

181 

5 

March 

1 

733 

115 

21 

Feb. 

7 

798 

182* 

22 

Feb. 

5 

734 

1 16* 

10 

Feb. 

4 

799 

183 

12 

Feb. 

3 

735 

117 

31 

Jan. 

2 

800 

184 

1 

Feb. 

7 

736 

118 

80 

Jan. 

6 

801 

185* 

20 

Jan. 

4 

-o. - f 

119* 

8 

Jan. 

3 

186 

10 

Jan. 

2 

120 

29 

Dec. 

1 

187* 

30 

Dee. 

6 

738 

121 

18 

Dec. 

5 

803 

183 

20 

Dec. 

4 

739 

122* 

7 

Dec. 

2 

804 

189 

8 

Dec. 

I 

740 

123 

26 

Nov. 

7 

805 

190* 

27 

Nov. 

5 

741 

124 

15 

Nov. 

4 

806 

191 

17 

Nov. 

3 

742 

125* 

4 

Nov. 

1 

807 

192 

6 

No*. 

7 

3 k 
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A.  D. 

at  th<  Hegira. 

Fer. 

1±L. 

at  ll*  Hegira- 

Fer. 

80S 

193*  25  Oct. 

4 

960 

349 

3 March 

7 

809 

194 

15  Oct. 

2 

970 

360 

4 Nov. 

6 

810 

195 

4 Oct. 

6 

980 

370*  17  Julv 

7 

811 

196* 

23  Sept. 

3 

990 

380 

31  March 

2 

813 

197 

12  Sept. 

1 

1000 

391 

1 Dec. 

1 

813 

198* 

1 Sept. 

5 

1010 

401 

15  Aug. 

3 

814 

199 

22  Aug. 

3 

1020 

411* 

27  April 

4 

815 

200 

1 1 Aug. 

7 

1030  ^ 

421 

9 Jan. 

6 

816 

201*  30  July 

4 

*22 

29  Dec. 

3 

817 

202 

20  July 

2 

10*0 

432 

1 1 Sept. 

5 

8)8 

201 

9 July 

6 

1050 

442 

26  May 

7 

819 

204*  28  June 

3 

1060 

*52* 

6 Feb. 

I 

820 

205 

17  June 

1 

1070 

463 

9 Oct. 

7 

821 

206* 

6 June 

5 

1080 

473 

22  June 

2 

822 

207 

27  May 

3 

1090 

483 

6 March 

4 

823 

208 

16  May 

7 

1100 

494 

6 Nov. 

3 

82* 

209* 

4 May 

4 

1110 

504*  20  July 

4 

82.3 

210 

24  April 

2 

1120 

514 

2 April 

6 

826 

211 

13  April 

« 

1130 

525 

4 Dec. 

5 

827 

212* 

2 April 
22  March 

3 

1140 

535 

17  Aug. 

7 

828 

211 

i 1 

1150 

545* 

30  April 

1 

829 

214 

1 1 March 

5 

ll6o{ 

555 

12  Jan. 

3 

8.10 

215*  28  Feb. 

2 

556 

31  Dec. 

7 

840 

226*  11  Oct. 

1 

1170 

566* 

14  Sept. 

2 

850 

236*  15  July 

3 

1180 

576 

28  May 

4 

8G0 

216 

28  March 

5 

1190 

586 

8 Feb. 

5 

870 

257 

29  Nov. 

4 

1200 

597 

12  Oct. 

5 

880 

267 

12  Aug. 

6 

1300 

700*  16  Sept. 

6 

890 

277* 

15  April 

7 

1400 

803 

22  Aug. 

1 

900  | 

287 

7 Jan. 

2 

1500 

906 

28  July 

3 

288 

26  Dec. 

6 

1600 

1009 

S July 

5 

910 

298 

9 Sept. 

1 

1700 

1112* 

7 June 

6 

920 

930 

308 

318* 

23  May 
3 Feb. 

3 

4 

1800  £ 

1215 

13  May 
5 June 

5 

1 

9*0 

950 

329* 

339 

6 Oct. 
20  June 

9 

5 

1900  { 

1318 

18  April 
1 May 

1 

3 

The  asterisk  (*)  is  affixed  to  the  intercalary  year;  and  the 
two  parcllcl  dates  of  tnontlis  in  the  two  last  centuries, 
answer  to  the  Old  and  New  Style.  It  may  be  farther 
remarked,  in  regard  to  the  adjustment  of  the  Arabian 
to  the  Julian  year,  that  43,830  of  the  former  arc  exactly 
equal  to  42,523  of  the  other ; and  that,  when  that  por- 
tion of  time  has  elapsed,  the  cycles  will  return  to  the 
same  points  in  the  Julian  year  as  formerly. 

Calendar.  By  the  help  of  these  divisions  and  characters, 
different  nations  have  been  enabled  to  take  a due  ac- 
count of  their  civil  and  religious  concerns,  in  the  form  of 
what  is  denominated  a calendar,  which  lias  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  constitutions  of  different  countries,  as  the 
Roman  calendar  [vide  Kalendnrium ] ♦ and  the  Christian 
calendar,  which  has  been  adapted  to  the  fasts  and  feasts 
observed  in  the  Christian  church.  The  Christian  calen- 
dar is  cither  Julian  or  Gregorian,  according  as  it  is 
formed  on  the  Julian  or  Gregorian  computation,  other- 
wise called  the  Old  and  New  Style . 

Julian  Calendar.  The  Julian  Calendar  is  that  in  which 
the  New  and  Full  Moons,  but  particularly  the  Paschal 
Full  Moon  and  the  festival  of  Easter,  arc  determined  by 
the  help  of  the  Golden  Numbers  regularly  disposed 
through  the  Julian  year.  The  feasts  observed  in  the 
Christian  church  are  either  immoveable  or  moveable. 
The  immovea/de  feast s arc  those  which  are  fixed  to  a 
given  dav,  of  which  those  that  are  observed  in  the 
church  of  England  are  as  follow,  namely ; 

1 


Table  of  Immovable  Feasts  and  Fasts, 
All  the  Sundays  throughout  the  year 
The  Circumcision  of  our  LORD  JESUS 


CHRIST.... Jan.  I 

The  Epiphany 6 

The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul 25 

The  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin Feb.  2 

St.  Matthias  the  Apostle 24,  or,  in  leap-year  25 

Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin March  25 

St.  Mark  the  Evangelist April  25 

St.  Philip  and  St.  Jacob  the  Apostles May  1 

St.  Barnabas  the  Apostles. June  1 1 

The  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 24 

Su  Peter  the  Apostle 29 

Sl  James  the  Apostle  25 

St.  Bartholomew  the  Apostle Aug.  24 

St.  Matthew  the  Apostle  Sept.  21 

St.  Michael  and  all  Angels 29 

St.  Luke  the  Evangelist Oct.  18 

St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  the  Apostles  28 

All  Saints  Nov.  I 

St.  Andrew  the  Apostle 90 

St.  Thomas  the  Apostle Dec.  21 

Hie  Nativity  of  our  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST  25 

St.  Stephen  the  Martyr 26 

St.  John  the  Evangelist 27 

The  Holy  Innocents  * 28 


The  Moveable  Feasts  are  those  which  arc  not  fixed  con- 
stantly to  one  and  the  6ame  day.  Of  these  Easter-day , 
on  which  the  otliers  depend,  is,  according  to  the  decree 
of  the  council  of  Nice,  always  the  first  Sunday  after  the 
Full  Moon,  which  happens  upon  or  next  after  the  21  st 
day  of  March ; and  it  the  Full  Moon  happen  upon  a 
Sunday,  Easter-day  is  the  Sunday  after.  According  to 
this  arrangement,  the  Easter-day  can  never  fall  earlier 
than  the  22d  of  March,  nor  later  than  the  25tli  of  April, 
which  arc  denominated  the  Paschal  limits. 

Advent  Sunday  is  always  the  nearest  Sunday  to  the  feast 
of  St.  Andrew,  whether  before  or  after. 

Scptuagcsima  Sunday,  nine  weeks  before  Easter. 

Scxagcsima  — eight  - ■■ 

Quinquagesima  ■ ■ seven  ■ - — ...  ...  — , 

Quadragesima  six  ■ ——  — 

Rogation  ■ five  • • — after  Easter. 

Ascension-day  forty  days  — ■ 

Whit- Sunday  seven  weeks  

Trinity-Sunday  eight  ■ - ■ 

Since,  at  the  time  of  the  Nicene  council,  the  vernal  eoui- 
* not  was  fixed  for  the  21st  of  March,  to  which  day 
it  was  supposed  that  it  would  remain  invariably  fixed, 
the  Julian  calendar  was  accordingly  framed  to  make  the 
Easter-day  fall  on  the  Full  Moon  that  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  21st  of  March;  but  it  being  found,  as  was 
before  observed,  that  the  Golden  Number  gave  the  Full 
Moons  more  than  four  days  too  late,  a reformation  was, 
in  consequence,  attempted  in  the  Gregorian  calendar, 
by  which  it  was  proposed  to  bring  the  hull  Moon  back 
to  the  season  in  which  it  was  found  at  the  time  of  the 
Niccnc  council. 

Gregorian  Calendar.  The  Gregorian  calendar  is  that 
which,  by  the  assistance  of  opacts  rightly  disposed 
through  each  month,  is  intended  to  show  the  New  and 
Full  Moons  throughout  the  year,  but  in  a particular 
manner  the  Paschal  Moon ; for  by  the  help  of  the  epacts 
the  Moon’s  age  is  found  for  any  given  day  of  any  month 
in  this  manner  ; add  to  the  cpact  the  day  of  the  month 
and  the  number  of  the  month,  and  the  sum  of  thoee, 
casting  away  30,  or  29,  as  often  as  it  arises,  gives  the 
age  of  the  moon.  The  number  of  the  month  in  this  case 
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implies  that  number  which  shows  the  moon's  age  at  the  * 
beginning  of  each  month  when  the  solar  and  lunar 
years  begin  together,  which  arc  os  follow : 


Jun. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

0 

2 

1 

o 

3 

4 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

5 

b 

8 

8 

10 

10 

thus,  suppose  it  be  required  to  fiud  the  moon's  age  for 
the  3d  of  March,  1822,  then  7 the  epact  *f  3 the  nay  of 
the  month  + 1 the  number  of  the  month  = 1 1 the 
moon's  age. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  order  of  these  epacts  in 
the  Gregorian  calendar  throughout  the  year. 


PERPETUAL  GREGORIAN  CALENDAR. 


The  reader  will  observe  in  this  calendar  that  the  number 
25  is  sometimes  printed  in  Roman  numerals,  to  denote 
that  in  such  places  the  calendar  must  have  double 
epacts,  namely,  2*,  25  ; for,  as  twelve  classes  of  epacts, 
consisting  of  30  days  each,  make  360  days,  which  ought 
to  make  only  354,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  double 
epacts  must  fall  on  the  same  day  of  alternate  lunar 
months ; whence  the  suppression  of  the  epact  24  on  the 
5th  of  February,  the  5th  of  April,  the  3d  of  June,  the 
1st  of  August,  the  29th  of  September,  and  the  27th  of 
November. 

Since,  in  the  Gregorian  calendar  as  well  as  the  Julian,  the 
vernal  equinox  is  fixed  for  the  21st  of  March,  and  the 
day  of  the  Full  Moon  is  fourteen  days  after,  if  any  given 
epact  be  found  that  falls  immediately  after  the  21  st  of 
March,  and  eleven  days  be  reckoned  forward,  the  ele- 
venth day  will  be  the  |>oschal  limit,  or  the  day  on  which 
the  Full  Sloon  falls.  On  this  principle  the  following  Table 
has  been  constructed,  to  show  the  paschal  limits  for  the 
Gregorian  calendar  from  1700  to  1900. 


Parka!  Iai ii. 

T-ptetK 

Partial  I. in 1. 

• 

.. ..  3 April  E 

20  ... 

21  March  F 

n ... 

. . ..  2 April  A 

1 ... 

. . ,,  12  April  D 

22  ... 

....  22  March  D 

12  ... 

....  1 April  G 

3 ... 

....10  April  IS 

23  ... 

....  21  March  C 

H ... 

....  30  March  E 

4 ... 

. . . . 9 April  A 

2.5  ... 

....18  April  C 

15  ... 

. ...  29  March  D 

6 . . . 

26  ... 

17  April  11 

17  ... 

....27  March  B 

7 ... 

....  6 April  E 

27  ... 
9 ... 

.. . . 15  April  G 
....  4 April  C 

18  ... 

• . , . 26  March  A 

To  find,  therefore,  the  Easter  according  to  the  Gregorian 
calendar,  let  the  dominical  letter  and  the  Gregorian 
epact  be  found  by  the  rule  and  table  already  given ; and 
n the  table  of  paschal  limits,  the  limit  correspond- 
ing to  the  epact  with  the  letter  denoting  the  day  of 
the  week ; then,  if  this  letter  be  compared  with  the 
dominical  letter,  it  will  show  how  many  days  must  be 
added  to  come  to  Eastcrday : thus,  for  the  present 
year  (1822)  the  Dominical  letter  is  F,  the  epact  is  7, 
corresponding  to  which  epact  is  the  6th  of  April  the 
paschal  limit,  and  E the  day  of  the  week  on  which  it 
tails,  consequently  the  next  day  F,  the  7th  of  April,  is 
Easter -day. 

The  Easter  may,  however,  be  found  by  means  of  the  num- 
ber called  the  number  of  direction,  which  shows  how 
many  days  after  the  21st  of  March  the  Easter-day  falls. 
As  the  paschal  limits  comprehend  35  days,  and  the  22d  of 
March  is  the  earliest  day  on  which  Easter-day  can  fall, 
the  two  following  lines  will  show  the  succession  of  num- 
bers; namely, 

Eaitrrday  ..  22,  2.1,  *1,  *5,  26,  17,  28,  29.  30.  31,  1,  2,  &c. 

No.  of  dhecL  1.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  7.  8,  9.  10,  IS,  12,  & c. 

and  so  on  till  the  number  of  direction  on  the  lower  line 
be  35,  which  will  answer  to  April  25,  being  the  latest 
that  Easter  can  happen.  Therefore,  if  21  be  added  to 
the  number  of  direction,  the  sum  will  give  tbe  day  in 
March  for  the  Easter-day,  if  it  do  not  exceed  31 ; other- 
wise it  will  give  the  day  in  April.  To  find  the  number 
of  direction  the  following  Table  has  been  constructed 
according  to  the  new  style,  with  the  dominical  letter  on 
the  left  hand,  and  the  golden  number  at  the  top,  so  that 
3x2 
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where  the  column  meets,  the  number  of  direction  is  to 
be  found. 


a 

t 

, 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

9 

10 

11 

,s 

13 

14 

15jI6 

17 

18 

19 

fA 

29 

19 

5 

W 

12 

33 

19 

12 

21. 

19 

5 

2C. 

12 

5 

21*  12 

33 

19 

12 

27 

13 

fi 

27 

13 

31 

2D 

13 

34 

SO 

13 

27 

2D 

« 27  13 

34 

30 

t! 

* 

< 

H 

14 

7 

21 

14 

.35 

21 

7 

2H 

21 

7 

2H 

21 

7 ,2J»  2 4 

28 

21 

T 

I) 

19 

15 

H 

22 

15 

29 

22 

H 

29 

15 

H 

29 

15 

■ 

22  15 

29 

22 

H 

t: 

:io 

Hi 

2 

23 

Id 

20 

23 

9 

23 

Id 

y 

23 

Id 

2 23  y 

30 

23 

9 

* 

24 

17 

:: 

24 

10 

31 

24 

10 

31 

17 

1U 

24 

17 

3 34  10 

31 

17 

10 

& 

lu 

05 

IS 

4 

25 

11 

32 

18 

11 

32 

.8 

4 

23 

" 

4 24  11 

33 

IS 

11 

Thus  the  Dominical  Letter  for  1822  being  Ff  and  the 
‘Golden  Number  18,  then  21  -+■  17  = 38  — 31  = 7 the 
Kaster-day.  Scalig.  Drt.  Temp, / Pet  civ.  Rot.  Temp.; 
Ji  tcciol.  Chronol. ; Wolf.  Chroti. 

CHRONOMETER  (//or.)  any  instrument  for  the  exact 
measuring  of  time,  as  clocks,  watches,  dials,  Ac.  from 
time,  and  a measure. 

CHRONOSCO'PE  (//or.)  a name  sometimes  given  to  a 
pendulum  or  machine  for  measuring  time,  from  time, 
and  ruriii,  to  observe. 

CHROS  (/hint.)  the  Ionians,  according  to  Galen,  un- 
derstood by  this  word  whatever  is  carnous  in  the  body,  as 
the  skin,  muscles,  membranes,  Ac.  in  distinction  from  hones, 
cartilages,  and  ligaments.  Gal.  Com.  2,  in  Lib.  tie  Trad, 

CHROS TA'SIMA  (Mr.)  a name  for  pellucid  gems  which 
appear  of  one  simple  and  permanent  colour  in  all  shades 
of  light,  such  as  the  diamond,  carbuncle,  ruby,  garnet, 
amethyst,  sapphire,  beryl,  emerald,  and  topaz. 

CHRU’rSIA  ( Med.)  a disease  of  the  eyes  in  which  a person 
perceives  objects  of  a different  colour  From  the  reality. 

CHRYPSO'RCHES  ( Med.)  vide  Parnrchidium. 

CHRY'SALIS  ( Ent .)  xpruhk,  or  nymph;  the  second  appa- 
rent change  of  the  maggot  of  any  species  of  insects  while 
it  lies  hid  under  a card  pellicle,  previous  to  its  appearance 
as  a butterfly.  It  is  so  called  from  its  bright  yellow  or 
gold  colour. 

CHRYSALPTES  (Min.)  a figured  stone,  of  a glittering 
gold  and  iron  colour. 

CHRYSA'NTHEMOIDES  (Dot.)  the  same  as  the  Osteo- 
tpermum  of  Linnsus. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  19 
Synge nesia,  Order  2 Pedygamia  Sujierfua. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common  hemispherical;  scales 
close  incumbent.— Coa.  compound  radiate  corollets  her- 
maphrodite; jrroper  funnel-form. — St  am.  f laments  five; 
anthers  cylindric. — PlsT.  germ  ovate  ; stole  filiform ; 
stigmas  two. — Per.  none;  calyx  unchanged;  seed  soli- 
tary ; receptacle  naked. 

Species*  The  species  ore  either  annual*,  perennials,  or 
' shrubs.  Of  tne  first  kind  are  the  following,  namely — 
Chrysanthemum  segetum,  seu  Creticum , Corn  or  Garden 
Marigold,  native  of  Europe. — Chrysanthemum  Myconis, 
native  of  Portugal.  Of  the  second  kind  are  the  prin- 
cipal, namely — Chrysanthemum  airatum,  Ac.  seu  Beilis , 
Ac,  Fleshy-leaved  Chrysanthemum,  native  of  Switzer- 
land.— Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum,  Matricaria,  &C* 
seu  Beilis , Ac.  Common  Ox-eye  or  Great  Daisy,  native 
of  Europe. — Chrysanthemum  nrontanum , Leucanthnnum , 
Mountain  Ox-eye,  native  of  Silesia. — Chrysanthemum 
gram  ini  folium,  Grass-leaved  Ox-eye,  native  of  Mont- 
pellier.— Chrysanthemum  coccinenm,  seu  Joliis,  Ac.  seu 
Bnphtha/mnm , Ac.  native  of  Iberia. — Chrysanthemum 
Achillea,  seu  Parthenium,  Ac.  Milfoil-leaved  Chrysan- 
themum, native  of  Italy- — Chrysanthemum  nrgenteum , 
Matricaria,  Ac.  seu  Chomrrmelum,  Ac.  native  of  the 
Past. — Chrysanthemum  areticum,  seu  Pyrethrum , Ac. 
native  of  North  America.  Of  the  third  kind  are  the 
following,  namely — Chrysanthemum  Jlosculosum,  Tana - 
ceittm , seu  Balsamita,  Bastard  Chrysanthemum,  an  ever- 


green, native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.— Chrysanthe- 
mum incanum , native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.—  Chry- 
santhemum sent i mum  aster , seu  Beilis , Creeping-rooted 
Chrysanthemum,  Ac. — Chrysanthemum  Indicum , seu  Lis 
Jdti-Pu , native  of  the  East  Indies,  Ac.  Clus.  Hist. 
Plant,  rar.;  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  C . Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger. 
Herb.;  Park.  Theut.Botan.;  Raii  Hist. Plant.;  Toumef. 
Inst.;  Pluk.  A l mag. 

Chrysanthemum  is  also  the  Amellus  lychnilis  in  the  Lin  - 
nean  system. 

CHRYSA'SPIDES  (.*4«/.)  xfvrurirJn,  soldiers  armed  with 
golden  shields. 

CHRYSE  (Med.)  the  name  of  a plaster  for  recent  wounds. 
Paul.  Jlginci.  I.  7,  c.  17. 

CHRYSELE*CTRUM  (>/«*.)  amber  of  a golden  yellow 
colour. 

CIIRYSIPPF.'A  (Bot.)  a herb  mentioned  by  Pliny.  Air/. 

| Hist.  I.  26,  c.  8. 

CHRY'SIS  (Ent.)  Golden  Fly,  a genus  of  animals.  Claw 
Insect  a.  Order  Hymenoptera. 

Generic  Character.  Si  out  h homy. — Feelers  unequal.— 

Antennee  short. — Abdomen  arched. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are,  Chrysis  splendid  a,  ful- 
gula,  ignita , Ac. 

Chrysis  (hot.)  the  Helianthus  animus  of  IJmueus. 

Cl  I K YSISC  E'PTRON  (Bt.)  White  Chameleon. 

CHRYSI'TES  ( Min.)  a kind  of  precious  stone.  Plin.  1. 37,  c.10. 

CH RYSFTIS  (Min.)  the  Spuma  argents,  or  Litharge,  so 
called  from  its  gold  colour ; recommended  in  ophthalmic 
cases.  Hippoc.  de  MuL  1.  1 ; Plin.  1.  26,  c.  6. 

CHRYSFTRIX  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  23  Polyga - 
in  in  t Order  3 Dioecia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  glumes  bivalve;  r alvelets  close, 
Cok.  chaffs  extremely  numerous. — Sr  am.  filaments  soli- 
tary ; anthers  linear. — Pist.  common ; germ  oblong ; 

style  filiform  ; stigma  simple. — Pkr teed  .... 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Chrysitrix  Capensit,  a 
perennial,  native  of  the  ('ape  of  Good  Hope. 

CHR  YSOILVL ANUS  (Bot.)  a drug  mentioned 

by  Galen,  supposed  to  be  the  nutmeg.  Gal.  de  Simpl.  1 8,  c.3. 

Ch  uy. son  a lan  us,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  12  Icosandria, 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters . Cal.  jicrianth  one-leaved;  divisions 
expanding. — Coa.  petals  five.— St  AM.  stamens  very 
many;  anthers  small. — Pist.  germ  ovate;  style  of  the 
shape  and  length  of  the  stamens  ; stigma  obtuse.— Per. 
drujse  ovate ; seed  nut-ovate. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Chrysabalanus  Icaco,  seu 
Guaiera,  Cocoa  Plum,  a shrub,  native  of  South  America. 
Bauh.  Pin. 

CIIRYSOBERY'LLUS  (AJ7».)  a crystal  stone,  shining  like 
gold.  Plin.  I.  37,  c.  5. 

CHRYSOCA'LLI  A (Hot.)  the  same  as  Chrusocome. 

CHIlYSOCA'llPUM  (Bot.)  a sort  of  ivy.  Plin.  I.  16,  c.  S*. 

CHRYSOCERA'UNIUS  (Ms.)  vide  Cerauniochrysis. 

CHRYSOCH  A’LCUM  (Min.)  vide  Aurichalcum . 

CHRYSOCCFLLA  (Min.)  from  ^<r*c,  gold,  and 

4,  glue  ; the  name  among  the  ancients  for  gold  solder, 
or  Borax,  [vide  Borax ] 

CIIRYSO'COMA  (Bot.)  vide  Chrysocome. 

Chrysocoma,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants, 
Class  19  Syugenesia,  Order  1 Poly  garni  a JF.ijualis. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common  hemispherical;  * coles 

linear Cor.  compound  tubular  ; corollets  numerous ; 

proper  funnel-form  ; border  five-clef). — StAM.  jUaments 
five;  anthers  cylindric. — Pist.  germ  oblong;  style  fili- 
form; stigmas  two.— Per.  none;  calyx  scarcely  changed; 
seeds  solitary ; pappus  hairy ; receptacle  naked. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs  or  perennials. — Chryso- 
coma comaurea , Coityza , scu  Elichrysian,  Ac.  Great 
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shrubby  Goldylocks,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
— Chrysocuma  ccrnua,  suffhdicosa,  seu  Coma , Arc.  Small 
shrubby  Goldylocks,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
— Chrysocoma  ciliaris,  sujfruticosa,  scu  Coma , Ac.  na- 
tive of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Chrusocoma,  Aster, 
seu  Conyza , Ac.  a perennial,  native  of  Siberia. — Chryso - 
coma  Lijlora,  Two- flowered  Goldylocks,  a perennial, 
native  of  Siberia. — Chrusocoma  hnosyris  Asyris,  seu 
Linaria,  Ac.  German  Goldylocks,  a perennial,  native  of 
Europe. — Chrysocoma  oppos'd}  folia , Eupatorium,  seu  C.y- 
amis.  Opposite- leaved  Goldylocks,  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Ac.  Clus.  Hist,  Plant,  rar.;  Bauh.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb. ; Ilaii  Hist.  Plant,  j Tournef  Inst.  ; Boer - 
hnav.  I.id. ; Pluk.  Almag. 

CHR YSOCO'ME  IBot)  #*;  **«(**,  the  herb  Millefoil,  or 
Yarrow  ; so  called  from  gold,  and  hair  because 
it  has  corymbs,  or  leaves,  resembling  golden  locks.  The 
root  of  the  Chrysocoma  is  heating  and  astringent.  Arist. 
de  Plant.  1.  % c.  7 ; Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  55 ; Plin.  1.  21,  c.  8. 

Chhysocomb,  or  Chrysocoma,  in  the  Einnean  system,  is  the 
Conyza  inuloides,  the  Solidago  Lanceolata. 

CHU  YSOGON I A ( Alchem .)  from  gold, 

and  )w/mi,  to  be  generated ; the  auriiic  or  gold-making 
seed,  most  perfectly  concocted  from  a solution  of  gold. 
CHRYSOGONUM  [Bot)  ^w*v*'w,  Red  Turncp;  a plant 
which  was  reckoned  good  against  the  bites  of  serpents. 
Dioscor.  J.  4,  c.  56. 

Cuhysooonum,  in  the  Linntan  system,  a genus  of  plants. 
Class  19  Syngenesia,  Order  3 Pulygamia  Nccrssa ria. 

Generic  Characters . Cal.  common  five-leaved;  leaflets 
lanceolate. — Cor.  compound  radiate;  corolets  very  many; 
proper  funnel-form.  — St  am.  Jilamcnts  five;  anthers 
cylindrical. — Pist.  germ  very  small;  style  setaceous; 
stigma  obscure. — Per.  none ; calyx  unchanged  ; seeds 
none;  receptacle  chaffy. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Chrysogonum  Virgiuianum , 
pumilum , scu  Chrysanthemum,  Ac.  native  of  Virginia. 

Chrysogonum  is  also  the  Leant  ice  chrysogonum  of  Linnonis. 

CHR  YSOLA'CHANUM  (Bol.)  a herb,  the  same  as  Atriplft. 

CHRYSOLA'MPIS  (A/ia.)  a precious  stone,  fiery  by  night, 
and  pale  by  day.  Plin,  1.  37,  c-  10. 

CHR  Y'SOLITE  (.Min.)  vide  Ch/ysolithus.— Chrysolite  paste, 
a kind  of  vitreous  substance  maite  in  imitation  of  the  natural. 

CHRYSOLI'THUS  < Min.)  Chrysolite,  a kind  of  jasper  or 

freen  diaphonous  gem,  shining  with  a glittering  splendour, 
t is  endued  with  the  virtue  of  stopping  hemorrhages,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny.  Plin.  1.  37,  c.  11. 

Ciirysulithus,  in  the  Linncan  system,  is  classed  under  the 
genus  Gemma.  It  is  called  Chrysolite,  or  Yellowish -green 
Topaz,  and  is  found  mostly  in  the  East  Indies,  and  some- 
times in  Europe. 

CIIRYSOME'LA  ( Ent .)  a genus  of  insects  of  the  Order 

Col eo jit  era. 

Generic  Character . Antenna  moniliform Feelers  six, 

growing  larger  towards  the  end. — Thorax  marginate. — 
Shells  unmarginale. — Body  mostly  oval. 

Species.  This  is  a numerous  and  beautiful  tribe  of  insects,  | 
that  is  found  every  where  in  woods  and  gardens,  where 
they  feed  on  leaves  of  trees.  Their  motion  is  slow,  and 
sometimes  when  caught  they  emit  an  oily  bquor  of  a 
disagreeable  smell.  The  different  species  ore  distin- 
guished generally  by  their  colour. 

CHRYSOME'LIA  (Bot.)  the  Citrus  auravtium  of  Linmrus. 
CHRY'SOPAIS  (Z?of.)  the  Indian  purging  juice,  colled 
otherwise  Gummi-Gotta.  Castell.  Lex.  Med. 
CHRYSOPA'SIUS  (Min.)  the  Topaz,  [vide  Chrysoprasus") 
CHRYSOPA’STUS  (Min.)  a precious  stone,  sprinkled  as 
it  were  with  a gold  sand. 

CHRYSO'PHRYS  (Min.)  a fish;  so  called  from  the  gold 
colour  it  has  over  the  eyes. 


CHRYSOPHYLLUM  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted;  leaflets 
roundish. — Cor.  monopetalous ; border  five-cleft;  seg* 
meats  roundish.-—  St  am.  filaments  five  ; anthers  round- 
ish.— Pist.  germ  roundish;  style  very  short;  stigmas 
obtuse. — Per.  berry  globular;  seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  us  the — Chrysophyllum 
cainito , Cainito , Ac.  seu  Sidcroxylon,  Broad-leaved  Star- 
apple,  native  of  Martinica. — Chrysophyllum  monopyre - 
num,  native  of  Jamaica. — Chrysophyllum  microcar pum, 
native  of  Hispaniola. — Chrysojyhyllum  argenteum , Nar- 
row-leaved Star-apple,  native  of  Murtinica.— Chryso- 
phyllum rugosum,  native  of  Jamaica. — ChrysophifUum 
puri forme,  seu  Macoucou,  Ac.  native  of  Guiana. — Chryso - 
pnyllum  glabrum,  native  of  Martinicu. 

Clin Ysoi'ii yllum  is  a! so  the  Jac/juinia  armtUaris. 

CHRY'SOPIS  (Min.)  a precious  stone,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  gold,  from^ftri>{,  gold,  and  •r-j,  the  aspect  or  appear- 
ance. Plin.  I.  37,  C.  10;  hid.  Orig.  I.  16,  c.  14. 
CHRYSOSPLE'NII  FOLHS  (Bat.)  the  Diandra  Africans. 

CHRYSOSPLE'NIUM  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  10 
Decandria , Order  2 Digynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  four  or  five  parted ; 
divisions  ovate. — Con.  none,  unless  the  coloured  calyx 
be  so  called.— Stam.  fllamenfs  eight  or  ten;  anthers 
simjtle. — Pist.  germ  inferior;  styles  the  length  of  the 
stamens ; stigmas  obtuse.— Per.  capsule  two-parted ; 
seeds  very  many. 

Species.  Tne  two  species  are  the — Chrysosjdcniu m alterni * 
folium , Saxi/raga,  seu  Scdum,  Ac.  Alternute-lcavcd 
Golden  Saxifrage,  a perennial,  native  of  Sweden.— 
Chrusosjjleninm  oppos'd  folium,  Saxi/raga,  Scdum , scu 
Aschimella,  Opposite-leaved  Golden  Saxifrage,  a peren- 
nial, native  of  England.  Dodon.  Pempi.;  Irob.  Hist. 
Plant. ; Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  Ger.  Herb. ; Park.  Thcat. 
Baton  ; Rail  Hid.  Plant. ; Tournef  Inst. 

CHRYSO PLI'CIUS  PULVIS  (Med.)  a kind  of  powder 
mentioned  by  Ilelmont,  which  causes  lead  to  liarden. 
Helm.  Sat.  contra  Scsc.  Tit.  40. 

CHRYSO  POM  A (A/chem.)  r*«c,  from  £fw*$,  gold,  ami 
sni'v,  to  make ; that  part  of  the  spagirical  art  which 
teaches  the  making  of  gold  out  of  more  imperfect  metals. 

CHRYSOPUA'SUS  (Min.)  a kind  of  green  stone  mixed 
with  a bright  gold  colour.  It  is  culled  by  Isidore  Chryso- 
pasius,  and  by  later  mineralogists  Cluysolithus,  or  the 
Topaz.  To  this  stone  were  ascribed  many  superstitious 
virtues.  Plin.  1.  37,  c.  5 ; Solin.  c.  52  ; Isid.  Orig.  I.  16, 
C.  7 ; Marbod.  de  Lapid.  pret.  c.  9. 

CHRYSO'PTERON  (3/m.)  vide  Chrysoprasus. 

CIIUY'SOS  (Ich.)  xt"r»'„  Gilt-head;  a species  of  fish,  of  a 
gold  colour,  mentioned  by  Pliny  on  the  authority  of  Ovid. 
Plin.  1.  32,  c.  11. 

CHRY'STAL  (Her.)  is  sometimes  used  in  blazonry  instead 
of  argent , or  silver,  and  most  frequently  pearl. 

CHRY'STALLINE  (A/in.)  vide  Crystalline. 

C H R Y ST  A LLO'G  It  A PH  Y (Min.)  vide  Crystallography. 

CHIIYSU'LEA  (Met.)  Aqua-fortis,  or  the  water  with 
which  gold-finers  wash  on  gold  when  mixed  with  other 
metals. 

CHRY'SUN  (Med.)  xt****,  an  epithet  for  two  colly  ria  for 
the  eyes.  Aet. 

CHU  (Ant.)  choa  or  chus,  ;t*«;  a liquid  measure  among  the 
Athenians,  answering  to  the  congtus  of  the  Romans,  and 
containing  six  sextarii,  and  twelve  attic  colylrc,  or  nine 
pints.  GaU  de  Mens. 

CHUB  (7cA.)  a river  fish,  of  the  carp  kind;  so  called  on 
account  of  ita  great  head,  from  the  Teutonic  kopf,  a head  ; 
wherefore,  also,  it  is  denominated  in  Latin  capito  ; Italian 
ca pit  one  ; French  testard ; and  in  the  Linncan  system  C’y- 
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cephnlus.  The  chub  is  a coarse  fish,  full  of  bones. 
Frequents  the  deep  holes  of  rivers,  is  very  timid,  and 
lives  upon  worms,  caterpillars,  and  all  insects  of  the 
coleopterous  kind. 

CHI. ' LAN  (Rot.)  a species  of  the  Chlorauchus. 

CHUM  (Ciu.)  a chamber -fellow  to  a student  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

CH  UNDR  I'LL  A VERCURIA  (Bot.)  vide  Zacintha. 
CHU'NNO  (Rot,)  vide  Rattata «. 

CHURCH  ( Ecc .)  in  Saxon  c\pic,  Teutonic  kirche , is  . 
supposed  to  be  abbreviated  from  Bapxan,  i.  e.  mm*,  a 
house,  and  Lord,  i.  e.  the  Lord's  House ; is  taken 
in  its  most  general  sense  for  the  collective  body  of 
Christians,  who,  in  respect  to  community  of  faith,  are 
called  the  catholic  or  universal  church ; in  respect  to 
their  Christian  course  here  on  earth,  the  church  mili- 
tant { in  respect  to  their  future  condition,  the  church  tri-  j 
uwphard , or  the  body  of  faithful  already  in  glory';  and,  , 
according  to  the  Romanists,  the  church  patient , ortnebody  j 
of  the  faithful  who  arc  in  purgatory.  Church,  in  a limited  j 
sense,  is  taken  for  particular  bodies  of  professing  Christ- 
ians, who  are  distinguished,  geographically,  into  the  Latin 
or  Western  Church , and  the  Grech  or  Eastern  Church  / the 
former  comprehending  the  churches  of  Italy,  France,  Spain, 
Africa,  and  the  northern  countries;  the  latter,  the  churches 
of  those  countries  which  were  formerly  subject  to  the 
Greek  or  Eastern  empires.  The  church  is  moreover  dis- 
tinguished, as  respects  its  doctrine  or  discipline,  into  the 
Romish  Churchy  the  Protestant  Church , the  Gallic  an 
Church , the  Church  of  England,  Ac. — Church,  in  the  sense 
of  a place  of  assembly  for  public  worship,  is  ecclesiastically 
distinguished  sometimes  into  the  grand  church,  for  the  chief 
church  of  a place  ; and  commonly  into  the  metropolitan 
church , the  parochial  church , the  cathedral  church,  collegiate  I 
church,  and  also  by  the  names  of  the  saints  to  which  they 
are  dedicated,  as  St.  Paul’s,  St.  Peter's,  Ac. 

Church  (Archil.)  an  oblong  building  much  in  the  form 
of  a ship,  which  now  commonly  consists  of  a nave,  or  body, 
aisles,  choir,  chattel,  belfry,  &c.  The  Greek  church,  when 
complete,  formerly  consisted  of  two  porches,  namely,  the 
or  vaunt-nave ; the  **ft* f , or  ferula ; the  »«h,  or 
rave  ; the  ambo,  or  place  where  the  deacons  and  priests 
rtatl  the  gospels  and  preached ; the  baptistery  or  font ; the 
ZV**  or  choir ; and  the  sanctuary.  The  ancient  churches 
were  also  distinguished,  as  to  their  form,  into— -Simple 
Churches,  i.  e.  churches  without  aisles. — Churches  t pith 
aides,  i.  e.  having  a row  of  porticos  in  the  form  of  vaulted 
galleries. — Churches  in  a Greek  cross , where  the  length  of 
the  traverse  part  is  equal  to  that  of  the  nave.—  Churches  in 
a Latin  cross,  those  which  have  the  nave  longer  than  the 
traverse  part. — Churches  in  rolundo , the  plan  of  which  is 
perfectly  circular,  as  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 

CHURCH-A'LE  ( Archeeol .)  the  same  as  Whitsun- Ale. 

(,’HURCH-REEJVES  (Ecc.)  the  same  as  Church- Wardens. 

CHURCH-SCOT  (Late)  or  Churchesset,  a payment  or  con- 
tribution, frequently  called  primii  'ut  seminum,  consisting  of 
a certain  measure  of  wheat  paid  to  the  priest  on  St.  Mar- 
tin** day,  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest.  It  afterwards 
became  part  of  the  tythe. 

CHURCH-SE'R  VICE  (Ecc.)  the  public  service  performed  * 
according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

CHl'RCH-WA'RDEXS  (Ecc.)  eedesia guardian i,  the  guar- 
dians or  keepers  of  the  church,  one  of  whom  is  most  com- 
monly appointed  by  the  minister,  and  the  other  by  the 
parish ; wherefore  the  former  is  called  the  rector3 s warden. 
The  office  of  the  church-warden  is  to  look  to  the  repairs  of 
the  church,  church-} ard,  &c.  and  to  attend  to  all  matters 
connected  with  the  rights  of  the  church  and  the  decencies 
of  public  worship. 
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j CHURCHING  (Ecc.)  the  act  of  women  who  attend  church 
for  the  first  time  after  child-birth,  to  return  special  thanks 

! for  their  delivery. 

|j CHURL  (Archeeol.)  in  Saxon  car  l,  or  ceofil,  a clown;  sig- 

• nified  a tenant  at  will,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds  ; one 
w ho  hired  the  lord's  testamentary  estate,  like  our  farmer* ; 
and  the  other,  that  tilled  and  manured  the  demesnes,  and 
were  therefore  called  Sockmen,  or  Ploughmen. 

CHUS  (Ant.)  vide  Chu. 

CHY'BUR  (Alchem.)  Sulphur. 

CHYD.E'US  (Ant.)  wine  made  of  palms.  Pin.  1.  14, 

c.  16;  Pal/ad.  de  Re  Rust. 

CHYLA'RIA  (Anat.)  from  £va»(,  chyle;  a white  mucous 
urine  of  the  colour  and  consistence  of  chyle. 

CHY'LE  (Anal.)  a milky  fluid,  secreted  from  the  aliments,  in 
the  lacteal  vessels.  It  is  separated  by  digestion  from  the 
chyme ; and  is  that  fluid  substance  from  which  the  blood 
is  formed.  The  constituent  principles  of  chyle  arc  water, 
oily  cream,  cheese,  earth,  and  animal  lymph.  The  uses 
of  the  chyle  are  to  supply  matter  for  the  formation  of  the 
blood  ; to  restrain,  by  its  acessent  nature,  the  putrescent 
tendency  of  the  blood ; to  prevent  the  thickening  of  the 
fluids ; and  to  supply  milk  for  puerperal  women. 

CHYLPFERA  nua  (Anat.)  vide  Isictea  vasa. 

CIl YLIFIC  ATION  (Anat.)  the  first  process  of  digestion 
carried  on  in  the  small  intestines,  and  principally  in  the 
duodenum,  by  which  the  aliment  is  converted  into  chyle. 

CHYLPSMA  (Med. ) from  £*>*,  an  expressed  juice. 

CHYLI'bTA  (Med.)  Glass  of  antimony  obtunded  by  levigat- 
ing it  with  mastich  dissolved  in  rectified  spirits  of  wine. 

CHYLOPOIETIC  (Anat.)  from  chyle,  and  *•**#,  to 
make ; an  epithet  for  vessels  which  generate  chyle. 

CHYLO'SIS  ( Anat.)  vide  Chylification . 

CHYLOSTA'GMA  (dm.)  a fluid  distilled  from  the  Thc- 

riaca  andrmnathi. 

CHYLOUS  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  what  consists  of  chyle: 
thus,  milk  is  the  chylous  part  of  an  animal. 

CHY'LUS  (Anat.)  vide  Chyle. 

CHYMATION  (Med.)  the  name  of  a penetrating  medicine 
in  Marcellus  Empiricus,  c.  20. 

CHYME  (Anat.)  in  its  most  general  sense,  implies  any  hu- 
mour incrassatcd  by  concoction;  but,  in  its  particular 
sense,  that  humour  which  is  immediately  prepared  from 
the  ingested  food ; and  which,  by  farther  concoction,  be- 
comes chyle. 

CHY'MIA  ( Chem.)  vide  Chemistry. 

CHYMIATER  (Med.)  vide  Chimiater. 

CHYMI ATRIA  (Med.)  the  art  of  curing  diseases  by  the 
application  of  chemistry  to  medicine. 

CHVMICAL  (CAent.)  vide  Chemical. 

CHYMICOPHA'NTA  (CArm.)  a pretended  chemist. 

CHYMOLE'A  (Med.)  vide  Kymolca. 

CHYMO'SIS  (Med.)  vide  Chemosis. 

CHYMUS  (CArm.)  vide  Chyme. 

CHY'NLEN  radix  (Iiot.)  a cylindrical  root,  about  the  size 
of  a goose  quill,  brought  from  China.  It  has  a bitter  taste, 
and  is  reckoned  a stomachic  when  infused  in  wine. 

CHY'SIS  (Med.)  £«*•*«,  from  to  pour:  fusion,  or  the  re- 
ducing of  solid  bodies  to  a state  of  fluidity,  by  means  of 
heat.  Foes.  (Econom.  Ilippocrat. 

CHYTLON  (Med.)  a plentiful  inunction  with  oil 

and  water.  Erotinn.  Lex.  Ilippocrat. 

CHYTKA  (Ant.)  a pot  or  pipkin.  Foes.  (Econom. 

Ilippocrat. 

CHRiTRACU'LIA  (Rot.)  the  Calyptranthus  of  Limucus. 

CIACONNE  (Afw.)  the  same  as  (fhacone. 

CUBAGE  (Rot.)  an  eastern  tree,  much  resembling  the  pine- 
tree.  C.  Ranh.  Pin. ; Ilaii  Hist.  Plant. 

CIBA’JllA  Lex  (/In/,)  a sort  of  sumptuary  law  respecting 
victuals  and  house-keeping  expenecs.  Macrob.  1.  2,  c.  13. 
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CIBA'RIUS  pan  it  (Ant.)  Household  bread,  boulted,  or 
coarse  bread,  which  was  given  to  the  slaves.  Cic.  Tusc. 
1.  5,  c.  34-;  hid.  Orig.  1.  20,  c.  2. 

Cm  a hu’s  Sal  (Chem.)  vide  Sal  Marians. 

CIBATION  (Med.)  the  taking  of  food. 

Ciratiok  (Chem.)  an  incorporation  of  bodies.  Castell.  Lei. 
Med. 

CIBDELOPLA'CIA  (Min.)  an  old  term  for  a sort  of  spars, 
which  are  much  debased  by  a large  admixture  of  earth. 
They  are  opaque,  formed  of  thin  crusts,  covering  vege- 
tables, and  other  bodies,  by  way  of  incrustation. 

Cl B1)E LOST R A'CI  A ( A/»«.)  an  old  term  for  such  earthy 
spars  as  arc  formed  into  thin  plates. 

CIBO'RIUM  (Ant.)  utfinpi «*,  a sort  of  drinking  cup  used  in 
Egypt,  which  was  wide  at  the  top,  and  gradually  de- 
creased towards  the  bottom. 

Hor.  1.  2,  od.  7, 

(Mieiata  Uvia  JJtnim 
Cibvri « tipie. 

Athen.  1.  3,  Sec. 

Ciborium  ( Ece .)  the  covering  of  the  altar  in  ancient 
churches,  consisting  of  a dome,  supported  by  four  co- 
lumns. Ceremon . Episcop.  I.  1.  c.  12;  Greg.  Turon.  de 
Mirab. 

Ciborium  (Dot.)  the  pod  of  the  Egyptian  bean,  which  re- 
sembles the  cup  above  mentioned ; also  the  bean  itself,  and 
the  whole  plant  is  so  called.  Diodor.  1.  1 ; Dioscor.  1.  3, 
c.  148;  Nicand.  in  Georg,  apud  Athen. ; Gal.  Theriac  ad 
PamphiL  t Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  serin.  1. 

CIBOu'LS  (Dot.)  a sort  of  onions  nearly  allied  to  the  scal- 
lions, which  form  no  bulb  at  the  roots ; the  AUium  Jistu - 
losum  of  Linrucus. 

CPBUS  cattrensi-i  (Ant.)  the  food  which  was  used  by  the 
soldiers  in  camp.  It  consisted  of  bacon  and  cheese  ; and, 
for  the  drink,  vinegar,  mixed  with  water,  which  was  called 
posca.  Spartian  Adrian,  c.  10. 

Cibus  albus  (Med.)  a sort  of  jelly;  also  the  name  of  an 
American  plant. 

CICA'DA  (An/.)  the  Baulin  Cricket,  an  insect,  common  in 
Italy,  but  unknown  in  England.  It  is  very  noisy,  like  the 
cricket,  living  on  dew,  and  what  it  sucks  from  tlie  dwarf 
ash.  These  insects  are  used,  when  dried,  in  colics.  Aldrov. 
de  Insect. 

Cicada,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genua  of  animals,  Class 
Intecta , Order  Ilemiptera. 

Generic  Characters  Snout  inflected. — Antennce  setaceous. 
—Legs  formed  for  leaping. 

Species.  Animals  of  this  genus  live  on  various  plants : the 
larva  is  apterous;  the  pupa  furnished  with  the  mere 
rudiments  of  wings.  The  species  are  divided  into  the 
— Membracis , which  have  the  antenn®  subulate. — Tctti- 
gonia , or  those  which  have  legs  not  formed  for  leaping. 
— -Cereopis,  which  have  the  antenna?  filiform.— Cicada, 
which  have  the  lip  rounded. 

CPCATRICE  (Surg.)  a scar  of  a wound,  [vide  Cicatrix ] 

CICATRPCULA  (Vo/.)  a little  white  speck  or  vessel  that  j 
appears  in  the  coat  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  wherein  the  first  ' 
changes  appear  towards  the  formation  of  a chicken. 

CICATRISA'NTIA  (Surg.)  such  applications  and  medicines  j 
as  dispose  w ounds  to  dry  up  and  neal,  so  as  to  be  covered 
with  a new  skin. 

CICATRISATUS  (Bot.)  scarred;  an  epithet  for  a stem. — j 
Cicatrisotus  caul  is,  a stem,  marked  with  the  scars  from 
leaves  that  have  fallen  off. 

CTCATRIX  (Surg.)  the  seam  or  scar  on  the  skin  after  the 
healing  of  a wound  or  ulcer. 

CICCA  (fierf.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecia,  Order 
4 Tetrandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved;  leaJUts 
roundish.— Cor.  none.— St  am.  J*  laments  four;  anthers 


subglobular.— Pist. germ  roundish ; styles  four;  stigmas 
acute. — Per.  capsule  subglobular ; seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  two  species  are  the — Cicca  disiicha , Aver - 
rhoo,  <$r.  Phy/lanlhus , SfC . Nelipoli,  seu  Cheramela , a 
shrub,  native  of  the  East  Indies. — Cicca  nudifiora , a 
shrub,  native  of  Java. 

CPCCUS  (Ent.)  */**•«,  a young  grasshopper. 

C PC  ELY  ( Bot.)  a perennial,  the  Charophyllum  syhestre  of 
Linnaeus,  which  communicates  a green  and  yellow  dye  to 
wool.  According  to  some,  it  is  a herb  grateful  to  cows, 
and  for  that  reason  called  cow-weed  ; but  others  have  as- 
serted that  no  animal  will  eat  of  it  except  the  ass. 

CI'CEK  [Hot.)  a small  pulse,  less  than  peas;  called  in  the 
Greek  ; it  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  «/***, 

strength.  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant . 1.  8,  c.  5;  Dioscor.  1.  2, 
c.  1 26 ; Columel.  1.  2,  c.  10;  Plin.  1.  18,  c.  12. 

Cicer,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a geuus  of  plants,  Class  17 
Diadelphia , Order  4 Decandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted ; segments 
four.— Cor.  papilionaceous  ; banner  flat ; wings  obtuse  ; 
keel  sharpish. — Stam.  filaments  diadelphous  ; anthers 
simple. — Pist. germ  ovate;  style  simple ; stigma  obtuse. 
— PER.  legume  rhomboid ; seeds  two. 

Species.  The  species  are — Cicer  arietinunr , seu  sativum. 
Chick-pea,  an  annual,  native  of  Spain.—  Cicer  lens, 
Ervum,  Sft.  seu  Lens,  $ c.  an  annual,  native  of  Germany. 

Cicen  is  also  the  Astragalus  cicer  of  Linnttus. 

CI'CEK  A (But.)  ixpi,  a kind  of  pulse  like  chichlings,  good 
for  fodder.  Columel.  de  Be  Btist.  1.  2,  c.  11. 

Cicera  is  the  Lathyris  of  Lionrcus. 

Cicer  a Tartars  (Med.)  small  pills  composed  of  tartar. 

CICER BPTA  (Hot.)  a species  of  Sonc/nu. 

CICE'RCULA  (Bot.)  a diminutive  of  cicer,  chich- 

lings, or  little  chiches.  Plin.  L 18,  c.  12  ; Vint,  de  Qturit. 
Homan. ; Columel.  de  Be  Bust,  1.  2,  c,  10 ; Go/,  de  Simple 
L 1,  c.  27. 

CPC  Kill  ajfinis  (Hot ) the  Astragalus  of  Linnaeus. 

CICHO'RIS  affinis  (Bot.)  the  Sigesbeskia  orient alis. 

CICHOR1UM  (/?'.<.)  Ki£«f*«r,  Cichory,  Succory,  or  Wild 
Endive,  a sallad  herb  ; so  called  because  it  grows  wild,  3\* 
r in  i.  e.  in  the  fields.  It  is  cooling  and  moistening, 

removes  obstructions,  and  is  good  for  the  jaundice. 
Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  I.  7,  c.  7 ; Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  160;  Plin. 
1.  20,  c.  8 ; Columel.  de  Be  Bust.  I.  8,  c.  14;  Gal.  de  Simpl . 
L 8,  c.  8;  Schol.  in  Nicand  Theriac. ; Aet.  Tetrab.  I, 
serm.  1 ; Paul.  yEginet.  1. 3,  e.  46  ; Geopin.  Auct.  1. 12,  c.  I. 

CicHoniUM,  m the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class 
J9  Syngenesia,  Order  1 Pwygamia  Aiqualit. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common  calycled  cylindric ; 
scales  eight. — Cor.  compound  flat;  corollu/es  hermaphro- 
dite, twenty;  proper  monopetalous.  — Stam. JUaments 
five;  anther  cylindric-pentagon. — Pist.  germ  oblor.g  ; 
style  filiform;  stigmas  two  revolute. — Per.  none;  calyx 
cylindric  ; seals  solitary  : receptacle  somewhat  chaffy. 
Species.  The  specie*  are  of  different  kinds,  as — Cichorians 
inlybus , seu  Inlybus,  Garden  and  Wild  Succory,  n per- 
ennial, native  or  Euro|>e. — Cichorium  endiria , E.xdivia, 
Intybum , seu  Inlybus,  Broad-leaved  Succory,  or  Com- 
mon Endive,  an  annual  or  biennial,  native  of  the  East 
Indies.  — Cichorium  divaricatum,  an  annual,  native  of 
Morocco. — Cichorium  spinosum,  seu  ChondrilLt , tfc. 
Prickly  Succory,  a biennial,  native  of  Crete. 

Cichorium  is  also  a name  for  the  Crrpis  Vesicaria. 

CPCHORY  (/?o/.)  or  Succory,  the  plant  classed  under  Ci- 
chorium , in  the  Linnean  system,  is  a herb  which,  in  its 
uncultivated  state,  called  the  Ctchortum  intybns,  or  Wild 
Cichory,  abounds  with  a milky  juice,  of  a penetrating  bit- 
terish taste.  The  roots  are  more  bitter  than  the  leaves  or 
stalks,  and  these  than  the  flowers.  When  cultivated  in 
gardens  it  loses  much  of  its  bitterness.  This  herb  is  sa 
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much  like  endive,  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  tame  plant  i 
in  an  uncultivated  state ; but  the  salad  known  by  the  name 
of  Endive  is  an  annual,  and  at  most  a biennial : for  which 
reason  they  are  both  brought  under  one  genus  Cichorium. 

CI'CI  (Bo/.)  a shrub,  in  Latin  called  Ricinus , because  the 
seeds  of  it  are  like  the  vermin  called  teekt  or  licit.  Plin. 

1.  15,  c.  7. 

CICILIA'NA  (Bof.)  vide  Androurmum. 

CICINDE'LA  (Eat.)  Glow-Worm;  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  pt,  and  by  Aristotle  ; but  by  the 

Homan  peasant istellans  volatus . Aristot.  1.  5,  c.  19;  Plin. 
i.  18,  c.  26. 

Cic  i sdk  la  , in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  animals,  Class 
Insecta,  Order  Coleoptera. 

Generic  Character.  Antenna  setaceous. — Feelers  six  fili- 
form.— Mandible  prominent;  eyes  prominent. — Thorns 
rounded. 

Species.  Insects  of  this  tribe  are  generally  very  beautiful, 
and  very  rapacious,  seizing  with  great  ferocity  the  other 
insects  which  fall  in  their  way.  The  larva  is  soft,  white, 
and  long ; and  the  species  arc  distinguished  into  those 
which  have  the  lip  three-toothed,  and  those  which  have 
it  entire. 

CICI'SBEO  (Cus.)  a male  attendant  on  ladies  in  Italy. 

CI'CLA  (Bo/.)  the  Beta  cicla  of  Linmcus. 

CICO'NGIUS  {Ant.)  a measure  containing  twelve  sextarics 
or  pints. 

CICON1A  (Ant)  signified  properly  a stork;  but  was  also 
used  to  denote  an  instrument  used  by  husbandmen  for 
making  furrows  even.  Lid.  Qrig . 1.  20,  c.  15. 

CICUS  (Bat.)  a name  for  the  skin  that  divides  the  grains  or 
kernels  of  the  pomegranate. 

CICUTA  {Ant.)  a hollow,  intercepted  between  two  knots  of 
the  stalks  or  reeds,  of  which  the  ancient  shepherds  used  to 
make  their  pipes.  Serv.  in  Virg 

Cicuta  {Bot.)  in  Greek  ■<*»»***,  the  herb  which  answers  to 
oiir  hemlock,  of  which,  when  bruised,  the  Athenians  used 
to  make  a poisonous  drink  for  their  state  criminals  who 
were  condemned  to  death. 

CiCUTA,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants.  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  2 Digynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  umbel  universal  roundish;  par- 
tial roundish ; involucre  universal  none  ; partial  many- 
leaved  ; leaflets  short ; perianth  proper  scarcely  visible. 
Cor.  universal  .uniform  ; Jlotcules  all  fertile  ; proper  in- 
flected.— Stam. filaments  five;  anthers  simple. — Put. 
germ  inferior;  styles  two;  stigmas  headed. — Per.  none; 
fruit  subovate  ; seeds  two. 

Species.  The  three  species  are  the — Cicuta  virosa , suim, 
SfC.  Coriandrum , SfC.  scu  Cicutaria , Long-leaved  Water 
Hemlock,  a perennial,  native  of  Europe. — Cicuta  bulbi- 
fera , seu  Ammi , native  of  Virginia. — Cicuta  maculata, 

A Egomdium , Angelica,  scu  Myrrha , a perennial,  native 
of  v irginia. 

CICUTA'IU A (Bo/.)  the  Charophyllum  sylvestre  of  Lin-  | 
naeus. 

CID  {Polit.)  an  Arabic  word,  signifying  chief  commander 
or  lord. 

ClrDAUIS  {Ant.)  from  the  Hebrew  iro,  or  the  Chaldee 
Kins,  a crown  ; signifies  l.  The  high  priest**  mitre  among 
the  Jews,  flier.  2.  A cap,  turban,  or  sash,  which  the 
Persian  kings  and  priests  used  to  wear. 

CTDEIl  (/Jot)  13®,  in  the*  Hebrew;  r no  fit,  Greek;  and 
sierra , Latin  ; signify  all  manner  of  inebriating  liquors  ex- 
cept wine ; and  saiar , in  the  Arabic,  signifies  wine  made 
of  dates  ; whence  comes  tho  English  word  cider,  to  denote 
thejuice  of  the  apple  expressed  and  fermented. 

CI'DERKIN  (Bo/.)  a diminutive  of  the  word  cider,  signify- 
ing the  liquor  which  is  drawn  from  the  cores  and  rinds  of 
apples  after  the  cider  has  been  pressed  out. 


CIDONIUM  Malum  (Bo/.)  the  quince,  the  fruit  of  the 
Pyrus  Cidonia. 

Cl  don  i um  vinum  (Bot.)  wine  made  of  quinces. 

C1DRA  (Bo/.)  Cider. 

CI'ELING  {Arch it.)  vide  Ceiling. 

CIKRGE  (Ecc.)  a wax  taper,  such  as  is  carried  about  in 
processions. 

Ciehgk  d*cau  ( Archil .)  French  for  a water  spout. 

CIFRA  ( Arith .)  a cypher. 

CFGNUS  {Ant.)  a measure  of  two  drams. 

CI'LERY  {Archit.)  a term  for  the  drapery  or  foliage  that  is 
wrought  upon  the  heads  of  pillars. 

CPLI A (.4/io/.)  the  eyc-la&hes,  or  extreme  parts  of  the 
palpebra,  or  eye-lids,  which  arc  cartilaginous,  and  have  the 
hairs  insert ed  in  them.  Buff'.  Ejdies.  dr  ApelL  Part.  Corp. 
Hum.  1. 1 ; Gal.  de  Usu.  Part.  1.  10,  c.  7 ; Plin.  I.  11,  c.37. 

CI'LI ARY  ( Anat .)  an  epithet  for  several  parts  belonging  to 
the  cilia,  or  eye-lashes ; as  the — Ciliary  Glands , i.  e.  ex- 
cretory ducts  in  the  inner  edge  of  each  eye-lids. — Ciliary 
ligament,  the  circular  portion  that  divides  the  choroid 
membrane  from  the  iris. — Ciliary  processes,  the  white  folds 
at  the  margin  of  the  uvea  of  the  eye. — Ciliary  Muscle , 
that  part  of  the  tnusculus,  or  bicularis  palpebrarum,  which 
lies  nearest  to  the  cilia. 

CPLI  ATE  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  the  leaf,  folium  ciliatum,  a 
leaf,  the  edge  of  whicn  is  guarded  by  parallel  bristles,  lon- 
gitudinally, that  have  the  appearance  of  cilia,  or  eye-la&hcs, 
as  in  the  Drosera  Cratula,  Erica , &c.  This  epithet  is  ap- 
plied in  the  same  sense  to  the  Stipule,  the  Spile,  and  the 
Corolla,  as  in  Rue,  Menqnnthes , Tropdtolum,  &c. 

CII.IBA'NTUM  vide  Ciltibantes. 

CFLICES  (.4a/.)  vide  Cilicia  Velamenta. 

CILl'CIA  VAamentn  (.4n/.)  Garments  made  of  goat's  hair, 
with  which  the  Arabians  also  made  their  t£nts.  The  an- 
cients frequently  used  them  in  the  service  of  the  camp, 
and  also  at  sea.  Vilruv.  1. 10,  c.  22;  Parr,  dc  Re  Rust. 
1.  2,  c.  2;  Atcon.  in  l err.  1,  c.  38;  Serv.  in  Virg.  Georg. 
1.  3,  v.  31 1 ; Veget.  1.  4,  c.  6. 

Cilicia  terra  {Min.)  a bituminous  substance  which,  when 
boiled,  becomes  viscous  like  birdlime,  and  was  applied  to 
the  stocks  of  vines  for  the  protection  of  the  roots. 

CTLUM  (Anal.)  vide  Cilia. 

CI'LLIB.E  (Ant.)  vide  CiUibantes. 

CILLIBA'NTES  {Ant.)  iuAAv3«»Tif,  cilliha , rests  or 

tables,  with  three  legs,  used  by  the  ancients  to  lay  their 
shields  upon.  Fest.de  Verb.  Signif;  Hesychius ; Suidas  ; 
Schol.  in  Aristoph. 

CELLO  (Med.)  one  who  is  affected  with  a perpetual  trem- 
bling of  the  upper  eye-lids;  a cillendo , i.  e.  mofitando,  from 
being  in  a continual  agitation. 

CILLO'N  ES  (.4/i/.)  Minstrels  using  filthy  or  obscene  gestures. 

CILLO'SIS  (Med.)  a spasmodic  trembling  of  the  eye-lids. 

CILO  (Med.)  one  who  has  a head  with  a sharp  crown  like  a 
sugar  loaf.  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. 

CI'MA  (Bot.)  the  top  of  an  herb. 

Cima  (Archit.)  or  Sima,  a moulding  something  like  an  S ; 
what  is  now  called  an  O.  G.  ogee ; ami  by  the  Greeks  **- 
cymatium , a small  wave,  signifying  a wave-like  or- 
nament.— Cima  recta,  or  the  Cima  reversa . [vide  Archi- 
tecture'] 

I CIMATIUM  MrcAr/.)  vide  Cima. 

CIM  E'LI  ARCH  (.4n/.)  the  chief  keeper  of  the 

1 plate,  vestments,  and  treasures  of  the  church  in 

general.  Ctd.  Rhodig.  Antiq.  Led.  1.  I,  c.  9. 

CIM  ELI  ARCH1UM  (Ant.)  *n/w  the  place  where 

the  treasures  of  the  churcn  were  kept. 

CIME'LIUM  (Archaol.)  from  **/**>.*»*,  a treasure;  and  a 
treasury  has  been  used  to  signify  a cabinet  of  medals. 

Cl  METER  (Mil.)  vide  Scymeter. 

CI'MEX  (Ent.)  Bug  or  Wall-louse;  a fetid  sort  of 
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vermin  which  breeds  in  wood,  paper,  straw,  Ac.  and  in-  j 
Tests  the  persona  of  those  who  are  asleep.  They  ore  said  j 
to  be  good  against  the  bites  of  serpents,  and  to  cure  the  j 
spue.  Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  36;  Act.  Tetrah . I,  scrui.  1 ; hid  \ 
Orig.  I.  12,  c.  6. 

Cimcx,  in  the  Lin  neon  system,  Bug,  a genus  of  animals. 
Class  Insecta,  Order  l lemiptera. 

Centric  Character.  Sn out  inflected.  — Antenm v longer 

titan  the  thorax. — Rack  flat. — Thorns  margined. 

Specie *.  The  species  are  distinguished  into,  1.  Those4 
which  have  the  antenna  inserted  before  the  eyes.  2. 
Those  which  have  the  lip  long  and  subulate.  3.  Those 
which  have  the  thorax  spinous ; and,  Those  which 
have  the  thorax  unarmed. 

CIMICPFUGA  {Hot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Polyan- 
dritt,  Order  4 Tetragynta. 

Generic  Chnractert.  CaL.  jierianfh  five-lenvcd  ; leajlris  j 
roundish.  — Cor.  nectaries  four. — Stam.  JUautentsl 
twenty;  anthers  twin. — PisT.fifnw  four  to  seven;  styles  ' 
recurved;  stigmas  longitudinal  on  the  style. — Per.  cap - j 
suits  oblong  ; seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the—  CimiciJ'ugn  fertidn,  Ac- 
teen,  Ac.  scu  1 halictruidcs,  SjC.  a perennial,  native  of 
Siberia. 

CPMIER  (Mil.)  French  for  a heavy  ornament,  which  the 
ancient  knights,  or  chevaliers,  were  accustomed  to  wear 
upon  their  helmets. 

Cl  Mo'Ll  A Terra  (Min.)  *i,t A*bla  ye,  an  earth  ; so  called 
from  Cimolus,  an  i&laml  in  the  Cretan  sea,  where  it  was 
found  in  great  plenty.  It  was  reckoned  of  great  use  in  j 
discussing  tumours  und  repressing  inflammations ; and  was 
ulso  employed,  like  our  Puller’s  earth,  fur  the  cleaning  of1 
clothes.  Dioscor.].  5,  c.  176;  /Vm.  1.  35,  c.  6. 

Cimolia  alba,  in  the  Linin’ an  sudem,  Argilla  cimolia , is  now  ! 
known  by  the  names  of  Cimolite,  Tobacco-Pipe  ('lay,  and  f 
Fuller's  earth.  The  Cimolia  purpurascens,  another  species, 
is  the  same  as  wluit  is  now  culled  Steatites,  or  Soap  Hock. 

CIMOLITE  (3/in.)  the  Cimolia  terra,  [vide  Cimolus] 

CIKAB.VR1S  (Rot)  vide  Cinnabar  is. 

C IN  A Bit  E (Her.)  vide  Gules. 

CINA-CFNA  (ZJo/.)  the  same  as  Cinchona. 

CIN.F/DI  (Ant.)  Dancers  and  tumblers  among  the  ancients.  ' 

CIN.E'DL'S  (0m.)  mmuAc,  the  name  of  a sea-bird,  the  gall 
of  which  Galen  recommends  for  rubbing  the  eyelids  when 
the  superfluous  hairs  in  a trichiasis  are  pulled  off.  Gal.  de 
Comp.  Med.  sec.  loc.  1.4,  c.  8. 

CIN  A Si  O' MUM  (Dot.)  vide  Cinnamomum. 

Cl'NAltA  (Rot.)  the  same  as  the  Cineraria. 

CINAROl'DES  the  Protea  cinarmdes  of  Linnatus. 

CINCHO'NA  (Med.)  the  name  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  j 
is  the  bark  of  the  tree  called  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  (Rot.)  the  name  of  a tree  growing  in  the  hilly  I 
parts  of  Peru,  which  yields  the  bark  called  Peruvian  bark. 

Cinchona,  in  the  Linnean  System,  a genus  of  plants,  Class 
5 Pentandria,  Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — -Con.  mo- 
nupctalous;  tube  long;  segments  lanceolate,  or  linear. — 
five ; anthers  linear. — Pibt.  germ  infe- 
rior ; style  the  length  of  the  stamens ; stigma  thick.  — ■ 
Per.  capsule  bipartite;  seeds  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Cinchona  officinalis , ! 
seu  Quinquina,  Common  Jesuil’s-bark,  or  officinal  Cin-  j 
chona,  native  of  Peru. — Cinchona  pubescent,  Pubescent ! 
Cinchona,  native  of  Peru. — Cinchona  macrocarpa,  Long-  ] 
fruited  Cinchona,  native  of  Santa  Fe. — Cinchona  can - 
been,  Cari  brain  Cinchona,  native  of  the  Caribbecs. — 
Cinchona  corymbijera , Corymbiferous  Cinchona,  native 
Of  the  South  Sea  islands. — Cinchona  lineata , native  of 
•St.  Dominica. — Cinchona  Jloribunda , Quinquina,  Ac.  seu 
Trachclium , native  of  Jamaica. 


CINCINNATI,  Order  of  (tier.)  an  order  formed  in  Ameica 
after  the  revolution,  by  the  officers  who  had  borne  a part 
in  the  contest. 

CINCPNNl’S  (Altai.)  the  hair  on  the  temples. 

C INCH'S  IS  (Med)  or  Cincli.\nuu,  ulyuX tm,  or  *iyx>nru*u, 
a small  and  frequently  repeated  motion,  as  it  is  applied  by 
1 1 ippocratca.  Ilippoc.  de  Art. 

CINCTPCULUM  (Ant)  a short  garment  that  was  girded 
about  the  waist,  und  went  down  to  the  middle  of  the  leg. 
Pluut.  Batch ♦ act.  iii.  sc.  3,  v.  28. 

CINCTC'HA  (Ant.)  a cincture;  a girded  tunic.  Quintil. 
1.11,  c.3. 

CI'NCTURE  (./rcA.)  a list,  or  fillet,  at  the  top  or  bottom 
of  a column ; that  at  the  top  is  sometimes  coiled  collier, 
and  sometime's  annulus. 

CI'NCTUS  (Ant.)  a kind  of  short  coat  girded  a little  below 
the  breast — Cinctus  Gabinus,  a Hort  of  garment  w orn  by 
the  Ciabii,  who  threw  one  part  under  their  right  arm, 
and  the  same  lappet  hack  again  over  the  left  shoulder.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Home  on  the 
occasion  of  a Gabiniun  excursion,  when  the  enemy  wax 
repulsed.  It  was  used  by  the  priests  who  officiated  at  the 
sacrifices,  as  we  leant  from  Lucan. 

Lucan , 1. 1 , v.  595. 

r«Mr,6vi,  qitHun  at  permiun  pntntnS, 

Turbu  minor  ritu  ssquUttr  imreiuela  Gubin*. 

Also  by  the  consul  on  opening  the  Temple  of  Janus,  and 
declaring  war,  ns  Virgil  informs  us: 
f ’irg.  Ain.  1. 7,  v.  612. 

Ifne  Quirinati  Irabett,  e inctwjvf  Gahine 
] retrral  slridsnito  Imna 

It  was  likewise  worn  on  other  solemn  occasions,  as  in  the 
case  of  Deeius,  who  devoted  himself  to  death  for  his 
country:  also  by  the  generals  when  they  burned  the  spoils 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  like.  Liv.  1.  8,  e.9 ; Appian , Mtihrid. 
Bell,  i Strv.  in  Virg. 

CINEFA'CTION  (Chem.)  the  reducing  any  substance,  but 
particularly  vegetable  substances,  to  the  stale  of  ashes,  or 
powder. 

CINERA'RIA  (EccL)  Ash- Wednesday,  or  the  first  day  of 
Lent. 

Cineraria  (Bat.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia , 
Order  2 Poly  garni  a Super/lua. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common  simple  leaflets  equal. 
— Cor.  compound,  radiated;  corollets  hermaphrodite; 
proper  futmclshapcd. — St  am  .filaments  five;  anther  cylin- 
diic. — Pl3T. germ  oblong;  style  filiform ; stigmas  two. — 
Pkr.  none;  calyx  unchanged;  seeds  solitary;  papptu 
hairy ; receptacle  naked. 

Species.  The  species  arc  mostly  shrubs,  and  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  the  Cineraria  nivea,  Ac.  seu 
Doria,  Ac. — Cineraria  incisa,  seu  Doria. — Cineraria 
pinnatifida , seu  Doria. — Cineraria  bipinnaia. — Cineraria 
Jit  j folia. — Cineraria  gcifolia,  Solidago,  Ac.  Othonga , seu 
Jacobfca,  Arc.  Kidney-leaved  Cineraria. 

Of  the  second  kind  are  the  following,  namely,  the — Cine- 
raria malvtej'olia , native  of  the  Canaries. — Cineraria  Si- 
birica , Olhonna,  seu  Jacobaastrum , Jacobccoides,  seu  So- 
licit i go,  Ac.  native  of  Siberia. — Cineraria  pnlustris , Soli- 
dago, Jacobtea,  seu  Canyza,  Marsh  Cineraria,  native  of 
Europe. — Cineraria  integrj/blia,usu  Jacobtea,  Ac.  Moun- 
tain Cineraria.  orFleawort,  native  of  Austria. — Cineraria 
Senecio,  Solidago,  seu  Jacobtea,  Ac.  Heart-leaved  Cine- 
raria, Ac.  But  the  Cineraria  longifolia  Olhonna,  scu 
Jacobtra,  native  of  Austria,  is  a biennial ; and  also— 
Cineraria  campeslris,  seu  Olhonna,  Ac.  native  of  Sweden 
C.  Ranh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb. ; Park.  Thcat.  Botan-i  Rai 
Ilisl.  Plant. 
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CINERA'RIUM  (Chem.)  the  ash-hole  of  a chemical  instru- 
ment, 

CINERA'RII  { Ecd.)  a name  for  those  who  venerated  the 
ashes  of  the  martyrs. 

CINERA'RIUS  (AnL)  a sort  of  tire-man  who  attendedto 
the  ashes  which  were  used  for  the  colouring  the  hair  of 
the  females. 

CI'NF.RES  Russici  (Med.)  vide  ClavcUati  cineret. 

CINERPTIOUS  ( Anat .)  aah-colourcd;  an  epithet  applied 
to  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  ash-colour;  also  to  other  substances  resembling 
ashes  in  colour,  or  consistence. 

C1NERPT1UM  ( Chetn .)  a cupel,  or  test;  so  called  from  its 
being  commonly  made  of  the  ashes  of  vegetables. 
CYNE/kULAM  (Chem.)  a name  for  Spodium. 

CINETUS  a name  for  the  diaphragm. 

CINGULA'RIA  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Lycopodium. 

CrNGULUM  me r cur ialc  (Med.)  or  Cingulum  sap  tent ise ; a 
sort  of  belt,  or  girdle,  invented  by  Uulandus,  which  con- 
sisted of  a woollen  cloth  sufficiently  impregnated  with 
mercury,  and  filled  with  hog's  lard. 

Cinoulum  veneris  ( Palmis .)  a semicircle  drawn  from  the 
space  between  the  middle  and  fore-finger  to  that  between 
the  little  finger  and  the  ring-finger. 

Cl  N1  FI  CAT  UM  (Chem.)  vide  Caldnatum. 

Cl'NlFI.O  (Chem.)  a name  for  a vain  boaster  in  chemistry. 

CI'NIPHES  (Eh/.)  a name  for  certain  flies  which  sting  se- 
verely, and  arc  therefore  supposed  to  have  bccu  one  of  the 
plagues  of  Egypt. 

CTNIS  lixiviui  (Chem.)  lyc  made  of  ashes. 

(TNNA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  1 Monamlria , Or- 
der 2 Digynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal. glume  one  flower. — Cor.  plume 
bivalve. — Sta m.  f lament  one;  anther  oblong. — Fist. 
germ  turbinated;  styles  two ; stigmas  longer. — Per.  none; 
glume  involving ; seed  one. 

Sjjedes.  The  only  species  is  Cinntt  arundinacea,  seu  Agrostis 
Cinna,  a perennial,  native  of  Canada. 

CI'NNABAR  {Min.)  Cinnabaris , : 1.  A mixture  of 

the  blood  of  the  dragon  and  the  elephant,  which  was  called 
by  the  Indians  Mintttnt.  Plin . 1.  33,  7.  2.  The  gum  of 

an  Indian  tree,  called  Dragon’s  blood.  S.  A soft  red  stone, 
called  also  Minium , which  it  resembles  in  colour.  Ac- 
cording to  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  there  are  two 
sorts  of  cinnabar:  the  native , which  is  dug  out  of  the  mines 
in  Spain,  nnd  the  factitious.  Cinnabar  consists  of  a bright 
red  sand,  which  was  discovered  by  one  Callias,  an  Atiie- 
Tiian.  Theophrast.  de  Lapid-t  Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  109;  Plin. 
1.  33,  c.  7.  Cinnabar,  in  modem  mineralogy , is  likewise 
native  and  factitious. — The  native  Cinnabar  is  a ponderous, 
red,  sulphureous  ore  of  quicksilver  found  in  Spain,  Hun- 
gary, and  the  East  Indies. — The  factitious  Cinnabar  is  a 
red  sulphurct  of  mercury,  or  a preparation  of  antimony 
and  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury,  which,  when  reduced 
to  a powder,  is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  Jer- 
milion.  Aldrov.  Mus.  Metall. 

CINNARAUI'NUM  Balsamum  (Bot.)  a balsam  very  similar 
to  the  balsam  of  sulphur. 

CINNAMO'MUM,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  the  Laurus 
cinnamomum. 

CPNNAMON  (Bot ) the  bark  of  the  Cinnamon-tree,  the 
Laurus  Cinnamontttm  of  Linmeus,  which  chiefly  grows  in 
Ceylon.  This  bark  yields  a fragrant  volatile  oil  of  a pun- 
gent taste,  a water  prepared  by  infusion,  and  a tincture 
which  is  prepared  by  digestion. — Clove  cinnamon  is  the 
bark  of  a tree  growing  in  Brazil,  the  fruit  of  which  is  often 
substituted  for  real  cloves. — Cinnamon  mater,  a water  dis- 
tilled from  the  bark  of  this  tree. 

CINN  AMO'XUM  (/hrf.)  *»*•***«■•»,  Cinnamon-tree,  the  name 
of  which  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  a»p,  or  rmp,  a reed, 
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and  the  Greek  This  tree  was  found  by  the  an- 

cients both  in  Arabia  and  India,  and  its  bark,  which  was 
called  Cinnamomum,  or  Cinnamon,  was  reckoned  of  a 
heating,  emollient,  and  concocting  quality.  A 'icand.  in 
Theriac. ; Theophrast.  1.  9,  c.  5 ; Arittot.  Hist.  Arum . 1. 9, 
c.  20 ; Herodot . 1.  3,  c.  1 1 1 ; Dioscor.  1. 1,  c.  13;  Plin.  1. 12, 
c.  19;  Gal.de  Simpl . l.G. 

CPNNARIS  {Bot.)  a herb  which  affords  a remedy  against 
poison  to  the  stag  and  hart.  Plin.  1.  8,  c.  7* 

CINNIOGLOTTUS  ( Alchem .)  and  cinnatus , terms  coined 
by  Paracelsus  to  express  the  total  destruction  and  cor* 
ruption  of  mineral  bodies.  Parac . Chirurg.  1. 5.  c.  7. 

CINQUA'IN  {MU.)  nn  order  of  battle  in  former  times, 
which  consisted  of  five  battalions  drawn  up  so  as  to  make 
three  lines,  i.  c.  a van,  main  body,  and  reserve. 

CPNQUEFOIL  {Bot.)  or  five-leaved  grass,  a perennial,  the 
Pvtentilla  replans  of  Linmeus.  The  root  of  this  plant  has 
a bitterish  taste,  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a styptic. 

Cinquefoil  (Archil.)  an  ornament  in  the  pointed  style  of 
architecture,  consisting  of  fivo  cuspidated  divisions. 

Cinquefoil  {Her.)  this  plant,  as  a charge, 
answers  to  the  five  senses  of  man,  and  de- 
notes that  the  bearer  conquers  his  affec- 
tions and  appetites.  Among  the  modern  ex- 
amples of  this  charge  is  that  in  the  annexed 
figure,  being  the  arms  of  the  Marquis  of 
Abercorn,  " Quarterly,  for  Hamilton  1st 
and  4th  gules  three  cinquefoils  pierced  argent.  For  Arran 
2d  and  3d  argent,  a ship  with  her  sails  furled.” 

CPNQUE-POUTS  (Lon*)  a name  for  the  five  ports  towards 
the  coast  of  France,  namely,  Dover,  Sandwich,  Romney, 
Winchelsea,  and  Rye ; which  it  was  formerly  thought  ex- 
pedient to  wratch  with  particular  vigilance  1 for  which  rea- 
son a Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  was  appointed,  and 
other  privileges  were  granted  to  them.  4 Inst.  222, 

CINQUENI'LLES  (Mil.)  French  for  thick  ropes  used  in  the 
artillery  service  for  throwing  pontoons  across  a river. 

CENTRE  {Archil)  or  ceintrc , the  figure  of  an  arch,  or  any 
curved  timber,  which  is  used  in  roofs,  &c. 

CINY'RA  (Mus.)  in  the  Hebrew  Greek  ■*»»?*:  a mu- 
sical instrument  of  the  harp  kind  used  at  funerals. 

CINZPLLA  (Med.)  vide  Zona. 

Cl'ON  (Anal.)  *j*»,  the  name  of  the  uvula,  from  its  pyrimi- 
dal  shape.  Aret.  de  Caus.  et  Sig.  Acut.  Morb.  1.  1,  c.2. 
2.  A diseased  enlargement  of  the  uvula.  3.  An  excres- 
cence of  a similar  shape  in  the  pudendum  muliebre.  Hip - 
poc.  de  Mul. 

CICYNIA  (Ich.)  *ml*,  the  middle  parts  of  the  whelks  and 
purple-fish  near  the  centre  of  the  strife,  which,  w hen  cal- 
cined, arc  more  caustic  than  the  rest.  Dioscor,  1. 2,  c.  fi. 

CI'ONIS  (Med.)  a diseased  enlargement  and  painful  swelling 
of  the  uvula. 

CFPHF.U  (Arith.)  vide  Cypher. 

CI'PHR  A (Arith.)  vide  Cypher. 

CIPORF/MA  (Bot.)  a species  of  Garlic. 

CPPPUS  a small,  low  column,  with  an  inscription, 

serving  as  a memorial  of  any  thing : when  placed  on  a road 
it  indicated  the  distances  of  places,  and  when  erected 
over  a grave  it  contained  the  epitaph,  to  which  the  poets 
allude. 

Hor.  1. 1,  sat  8,  v.  12. 

AfiUr  prtiei  fa  frost* , trtrtnt.4  eippM  in  agntm 
Hte  dabat ; lurrtJet  wiiNanloii  «*  *fWrrt*r. 

Per . Sat.  v.  36. 

Aomen  riri,  na«*  *•*»  eiai*  Ulr  part* 

Fail  f Ain  In* Of  eippms  mine  imprimil  <•*>  ? 

As  the  Romans  were  buried  on  their  own  lands,  it  was 
customary  to  inscribe  these  letters  on  the  cippi , HMHN  S, 
i.  c.  Hoc  monumentum  fuercties  non  sequilur , to  prevent  the 


CIR 

heir  from  laying  claim  to  the  ground  occupied  by  the  mo- 
nument; which  explains  the  alluvion  in  tlie  quotation  given 
from  Horace.  The  cipni  were  also  used  as  landmarks. 
Bud.  in  Pond.  p.  16;  Lay.  Comm.  Jlcip.  Horn.  1.3,  c.  18; 
Berg  ter.  tie  Vm  Alii.  i.  2,  § 38,  &c. 

Cipnus  was  also  the  name  of  other  things,  as  I.  A pu- 
nishment among  the  Homans  resembling  the  stocks. 
AnI.  Cell.  1.  16.  c.7 ; Saidas.— 2.  A sharp  stake,  or  pal* 
liiado,  m fortifications.  Coes.  de  Bell.  Hall.  1.  7.  c.  73. 

CIRCA'DA  { Ecc .)  a tribute  anciently  paid  to  the  bishop,  or 
arch-deacon,  for  visiting  the  church. 

CIRC  it' A (J3o/.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  2 Diandria , Or- 
der 1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  two-leaved;  leaflets 
ovate. — Con.  petals  two.— St  am.  filaments  two;  anthers 
roundish. — Pist.  germ  turbinate;  style  filiform ; stigma 
obtuse. — Per.  capsule  turbinate,  ovate ; seals  solitary. 
Species.  'Hie  two  species  ore — Cirara  htetiana,  Sotani- 
folia,  &c.  seu  Herba , dec.  Common  Enchanter**  Night- 
shade, a perennial,  native  of  Europe. — Circtra  a/ptna. 
Mountain  Enchanter's  Nightshade,  a perennial,  native 
of  Europe. 

CIIICELLIO’NES  ( Eccl .)  vide  Circumcelliones. 

CIRCE'NSES  Ludi  [Ant.)  Circensian  games,  Roman  ex- 
ercises so  called  because  they  were  exhibited  in  the  circus. 
They  consisted  of  fighting  with  swords,  staves,  or  pikes, 
wrestling,  running,  horse-racing,  leaping,  boxing,  quoits, 
and  the  like.  The  first  Circensian  Games  were  exhibited 
on  the  occasion  of  seizing  the  Sabine  virgins. 

I’irg.  Ain.  1. 8,  x.  035. 

Ktt  promt  kirn c Rtmam,  ft  rapiM  tin*  mort  Sobinal 

CpnsrMU  Cut**  Hmgnis  CWoffta&U  adit 

Addidormt. 

These  games  were  either  ordinary,  or  extraordinary.  The 
ordinary,  or  grand  games,  lasted  five  days,  and  commenced 
on  the  15th  of  September.  The  extraordinary  games  w ere 
exhibited  either  on  the  occasion  of  dedicating  a temple, 
or  at  the  pleasure  of  the  consuls,  and  the  like.  Liv.  1.  44, 
c.  9 ; Tac.  Annul.  1. 2,  c.  83 ; Suet.  Aug.  c.  45 ; Panvin.  de 
Lud.  Cir. 

CIIICENSIS  (Ant.)  of  or  belonging  to  the  Circus,  as  cir- 
cense  tomentum,  coarse  flocks,  or  stufling  made  of  chaff, 
which  were  so  called  because  they  were  sold  in  the  Circus 
to  poor  people. 

CPRCGEMOT  (Archaol.)  vide  Chirch gemot. 

CIRCINA'LIS  ( Bot .)  an  epithet  applied  to  leaves  in  folia- 
tion which  are  rolled  in  spirally  downwards,  the  tip  occupy- 
ing the  centre,  as  in  the  Ferns  and  some  Palme. 

CIRC1NATION  {Archil.)  a marking  or  measuring  with  the 
compasses.  Vitruv.  1. 9,  c,  8. 

CI'RCINL’S  (Geom.)  a pair  of  compasses.  Vitruv.  1. 9,  c.  8. 

CIRC1TORES  (Mil.)  tne  soldiers  who  went  the  rounds  at 
night.  Veget.\.$,  c.8. 

CPRCIUS  (Ant.)  a vehement  southern  wind  blowing  from 
France  through  Italy. 

C1HCLE  (Geom.)  a plane  figure  bounded  by  a curve  line, 
called  the  circumference,  every  where  equally  distant  from 
a point  within  it  called  the  centre.  The  circumference  of 
every  circle  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  360  equal  parts, 
called  degrees,  marked  each  degree  into  GO  minutes,  or 
primes,  marked  each  minute  into  60  seconds,  marked  ", 
and  so  on.  A right  line  is  said  to  touch  a circle  when 
meeting  the  same,  and  being  produced,  it  does  not  cut  it, 
os  in  fig.  1 . Circles  are  said  to  touch  each  other , which 

Fig.  1.  Fig.t.  Fig  . 3.  Fig.  A. 
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meeting  do  not  cut  one  another,  as  in  fig.  1.  Right  lints 
in  a circle  are  said  to  be  equally  distant  from  the  centre 
when  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  centre  to  them  are 
equal,  as  1)  A,  A C,  in  fig.  2.—  A segment  of  a circle  is  a 
figure  contained  under  a right  line  and  a part  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  a circle,  as  in  fig.  3.  An  angle  is  said  to 
stand  on  the  circumference  of  a circle  when  right  lines 
which  contain  the  angle  receive  any  part  of  the  circum- 
ference, as  in  fig.  4.  [vide  Geometry } Circles  of  the  higher 
orders  are  curves,  the  properties  of  which  are  expressed 
by  the  following  equations : 

x";y“!:ysa  — x or  y"  + 1 = sm  a —e 
*"  — x*  or  ym  + “ = xm  u-?  *i 

where  a is  the  axis,  x is  the  absciss,  and  y the  ordinate. 
Curves  defined  by  this  equation,  will  be  ellipses  when  m 
is  an  odd  number : but  wlicn  m and  n are  each  equal  to  1 
the  equation  becomes  that  of  the  common  circle. — Circle 
of  curvature,  that  circle  which  has  the*  same  curvature  with 
any  curve  at  a given  point.  It  is  otherwise  called  the 
circle  of  cquicurvaturc ; also  the  osculating  circle,  because 
the  circle  is  said  to  osculate  the  curve  at  the  point  where  it 
touches.  The  radius  of  this  circle  is  called  the  radius 
curvature,  and  its  centre  the  centre  of  curvature. 

Circle  of  the  sphere  (Astron.)  is  any  circle  that  cuts  the 
mundane  sphere,  or  has  the  circumference  in  its  surface. 
These  circles  are  either  moveable  or  fixed.  — Moveable 
circles  are  those  whose  circumference*  revolve  with  the 
surface  of  the  sphere,  as  the  meridians,  Ac. — The  fixed 
circles  are  those  which  have  their  circumferences  in  the 
immoveable  surface,  and  consequently  do  not  revolve  with 
it,  as  the  Equator  and  Ecliptic.  These  circles  are  also 
distinguished  into  great  or  lesser  circles.  Great  Circles 
are  those  which  divide  the  sphere  into  two  equal  parts,  ns 
the  Horizon,  the  Meridian,  the  Equator  or  the  Ecliptic, 
the  Colures,  Azimuth,  Vertical  Circles,  Circles  of  Decli- 
nation and  of  Latitudes. — Lesser  Circles  arc  those  which 
divide  the  sphere  into  two  unequal  ports,  having  neither 
the  same  centre  nor  diameter  as  the  sphere.  These  arc 
the  Tropics,  the  Polar  Circles,  Circles  of  Longitude, 
Circles  of  Perpetual  Apparition  and  Occultation,  Circles 
of  Position,  &c.  [vide  Astronomy) — Circle  of  the  et/uant 
is  a circle  in  the  Ptolemaic  system,  described  on  the  centre 
of  the  equant. — Horary  Circle,  or  Hour  Circle,  a small 
brazen  circle  fixed  to  the  north  pole,  nnd  divided  into 
twenty-four  hours,  with  an  index  to  point  them  out,  and 
thereby  to  show  the  difference  of  the  meridians  in  time. — 
Circle  of  illumination  is  an  imaginary  circle  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  which  separates  the  illuminated  side,  or  hemi- 
sphere of  the  earth,  from  the  dark  side. — Circles  of  ex- 
cursion are  small  circles  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  and  at 
such  a distance  from  it  that  the  excursions  of  the  planets 
towards  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  may  be  included  within 
them.  They  are  usually  fixed  at  10°. — Diurnal  circles  are 
immovable  circles,  supposed  to  be  described  by  the  stars 
and  other  points  of  toe  Heavens  in  their  diurnal  rotation 
round  the  earth. 

Circle  ( Log .)  the  fault  of  an  argument  which  supposes  the 
principle  which  it  should  prove,  and  afterwards  proves  the 
principle  by  the  thing  which  it  seems  to  have  proved. 

Circle  (Pout.)  a division  of  the  German  empire,  which  has 
a right  of  voting  at  the  diet. 

CIRCOCE'LE  {Med.)  from  a dilatation  of  a vein,  ami 
a rupture ; a varicose  distention  and  enlargement  of 
the  spermatic  veins. 

CPRCU1T  electrical  (Mat.)  the  course  of  the  electric  fluid 
from  the  charged  surface  of  an  electric  body  to  the  op- 
posite surface,  into  which  the  discharge  is  made. 

Circuit  (MU.)  1.  The  space  immediately  round  any  town, 
or  place.  2.  The  circuitous  march  of  soldiers,  who  do  not 
go  in  a direct  course. 
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CIRCUITIO  (Ant.)  going  the  rounds  os  soldier*  on  guard 
do.  [vide  CircHores) 

CIRCU'ITOR  {Ant.)  vide  Circitores. 

CFRCU1TS  (/ortp)  certain  divisions  of  the  kingdom  which 
the  judges  are  appointed  to  visit  twice  a year  for  the 
administration  of  justice.  Of  these  ciicuits  there  arc  six, 
namely  — Midland,  including  the  counties  of  Northampton, 
Rutland,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Leicester,  War- 
wick.— Norfolk,  including  Bucks,  Bedford,  Huntingdon, 
Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Suffolk. — Home  circuit,  including 
Hcitford,  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey. — Oxford  circuit, 
including  Berks,  Oxford,  Hereford,  Salop,  Gloucester, 
Monmouth,  Stafford,  Worcester. — Western  circuit,  in- 
cluding Southampton,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon,  Cornwall, 
Somerset. — Northern,  including  York,  Durham,  Northum- 
berland, Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Lancashire. 

CIRCUITY  OF  ACTION  (Lnv)  circuit  us  net  inn  is,  a longer 
course  of  proceeding  to  recover  a thing  sued  for  than  is 
needful. 

CI'RCLTLAR  {Math.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  in  the  form 
of,  or  appertaining  to,  a circle;  ns — Circular  arcs,  any 
parts  of  tne  circumference  of  a circle. — Circular  instru- 
ments, otherwise  called  refecting  or  multijdying  circles , 
instruments  which,  like  Hadley’s  octant,  and  tho  marine 
sextant,  serve  for  taking  the  altitudes,  distances,  Ac.  of  the  j 
heavenly  bodies,  particularly  by  sea.  They  derive  their  i 
name  from  their  figure,  which  consists  of  a whole  circle  j 
instead  of  n part,  and  are  recommended  for  their  accuracy  \ 
in  diminishing  the  errors  of  division  and  eccentricity  at 
pleasure,  by  means  of  reflection. — Circular  lines,  are  lines 
relating  to  the  circle,  as  sines,  tangents,  &c. — Circular 
numbers  are  those  numbers  whose  powers  end  in  the  same 
digits  as  the  roots  themselves,  as  5,  the  square  of  which  is 
25,  the  cube  125,  &c.— Circular  parts  are  the  five  parts  of 
u right-angled  or  a quadrant'll  spherical  triangle ; namely, 
the  legs,  the  complement  of  the  hypothenusc,  and  the  two 
complements  of  the  two  oblique  angles.  They  arc  also 
called  Napier's  circular  parts,  because  he  gave  a rule  in  his 
logarithms  respecting  tnese  parts,  by  which  he  proposed 
to  comprehend  within  one  theorem,  all  the  rules  for  the 
solution  of  right-angled  spherical  triungles. — Circular  ring 
is  the  measure  or  space  included  between  two  concentric 
circles,  and  the  area  of  it  is  consequently  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  areas  of  the  two  circles. — Circular  sailing 
is  the  mode  of  navigation  which  is  performed  upon  the 
arc  of  a great  circle.  — Circular  sectors  are  the  areas 
bounded  by  any  arc  of  a circle  and  two  radii. — Circular 
segment  is  the  space  bounded  by  any  arc  and  its  chord. 

Circular  (Con*.)  or  Circular  letter,  a letter  printed  or 
written  in  the  same  form,  which  is  sent  round  to  any 
number  of  persons,  to  serve  in  the  place  of  an  advertise- 
ment. 

Circular  (Dot.)  vide  Orhiadate. 

Circular  Velocity  (Astron.)  a term  denoting  the  velocity 
of  a planet  or  a revolving  body,  which  is  measured  by  the 
arc  of  a circle. 

CIRCULATE  (XInth.)  vide  Circulating. 

CIRCULATING  DECIMALS  (A/o//;.)nlso  called  recurring 
or  repeating  decimals , or  simply  circulates,  ore  those  deci- 
mal numbers  in  which  a figure  or  figures  are  perpetually 
repeated,  as  •6M5464,  &c. — The  circulates  are  simple, 
compound,  or  mixed. — A simple  circulate  is  that  which 
consists  of  one  figure  repeated,  as  *222,  &c>  which  is 

marked  *2.— A comjtound  or  multiple  circulate  is  that  in  which 
several  figures  arc  repeated,  os*232323,  marked  thus -23,  and 

*231234231-,  marked  thus  *234  . — A mixed  circulate  U that 
which  consists  of  other  figures  that  are  not  repeated,  as 

4*222,  or  4*2  and  45*524 , That  part  of  the  circle  which 


repeats  is  called  the  repetend , and  the  whole  repetend, 
supposed  infinitely  continued,  is  equal  to  a vulgar  fraction 
whose  numerator  is  the  repeating  figure,  and  its  deno- 


minator the  same  number  of  nines,  as  2 


524  = 


524 


•2 
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CIRCULATION  (Anat.)  the  circular  or  circulating  action 
of  the  blood  which  passes  from  the  heart  through  the 
arteries  to  every  part  of  the  body,  anil  returns  back  to 
the  heart  through  the  veins.  By  means  of  this  regular 
motion,  the  whole  animal  economy  is  kept  in  order. 

Circulation1  (Chem.)  the  particular  motion  which  is  raised 
in  liquors  by  the  application  of  fire,  that  causes  the  va- 
pours to  rise  and  fall. 

Circulation  of  the  sap  ( Bol .)  is  a similar  process  that  goes 
forward  with  the  sap  or  juice  in  plants,  as  with  the  blood 
in  the  animal  body. 

Circulation  of  money  (Com.)  is  the  passing  of  money  from 
hand  to  hand  according  to  some  given  value. 

CIRCULATO'RES  (Ant.)  mountebanks  and  jugglers  who 
went  about  amusing  the  people. 

Mart.  1.  10,  ep.  3. 


Et  fetdm  tiugvn  pnbra  drculutricis. 


Apul.  Met  am.  1.  I ; Schol.  Juv . sat.  6,  v.  582. 

CIRCULATO'IUUM  {Chem.)  Circulatory , a chemical  di- 
gesting vessel,  in  which  the  fluid  performs  a circulatory 
motion. 

CI  RCULATORY  LETTERS  (Ear.)  or  Circular  letters , 
letters  which  arc  sent  into  different  parts  of  a kingdom  or 
a particular  province  by  archbishops  or  bishops. 

CIRCULATuM  (CArffi.)  a preparation  from  sea  salt,  so 
called  by  Paracelsus,  who  gave  the  name  of  Circulntum 
majus  to  the  preparation  of  tne  corrosive  sublimate  of  mer- 
cury and  sea  salt,  and  that  of  Circulntum  minus  to  the 
preparation  of  sea  salt,  water,  the  juice  of  the  radish* root, 
and  alcohol  of  wine.  Some  affirm  that  the  former  is  no 
more  than  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  and  the  latter  only 
spirit  of  vinegar. 

CI'RCULl  IGNEI  {Med.)  vide  Ecfampsis. 

CI'RCULUS  (Anat.)  min,  any  round  or  annular  part  of 
the  body,  as  the  circulus  acttli,  the  orb  of  the  eye.  Hipjtac . 
de  Xlorb.  1. 2,  /to.;  Gal.  de  Usu  Part Circulus  arteriosus, 
the  artery  which  runs  round  the  iris , so  as  to  form  a 
circle. 

Circulus  surgical  instruments  adapted  to  the  dif- 

ferent parts  of  the  body.  Sadtet.  Armam.  Chirurg. 
tab.  22,  43,  Arc.—  Circulus  quadrujdcx , a kind  of  bandage 
having  a fourfold  circle. — Gal.  de  base . 

Circulus  (CAem.)  a round  iron  instrument  which  is  used  for 
cutting  off  the  neck  of  a glass,  and  which  is  otherwise  called 
an  Abbrevintnrium. 

CIRCUMAGE'NTES  MUSCULI  (Anat.)  muscles  that 
help  to  turn  the  eye  about. 

CIRCUMA'MBIENT  (Nat.)  an  epithet  for  the  air  that  im- 
mediately surrounds  the  earth. 

CIRCUMCAULA'LIS  (Med.)  a name  for  the  tunica  adnata 
of  the  eye.  Act.  Telrab.  2,  serin.  3,  c.  1. 

C1RCUMCELLIONES  (Ecc.)  a branch  of  the  Donatist*  in 
Africa,  in  the  fourth  century,  so  called  because  they  led 
a vagabond  life,  and  committed  so  many  irregularities  that 
they  called  for  the  interference  of  the  civil  power,  by 
which  they  were  suppressed.  St.  August,  lire  res.  G9 ; 
Baron.  Annal.  Ann.  331,  &c. ; PrateoL  Duel r in.  omn. 
Htrrrt. 

CIRCUMCIDANE'UM  VINUM  (/la/.)  wine  of  the  last 
pressing,  after  the  grape-husks  have  been  all  mashed  and 
cut  to  pieces  to  be  brought  to  press  again. 
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CIRCUMCISION  ( Theol.)  or  rr^uwi,  a rite  or  j 

ceremony  among  the  Jews,  performed  by  cutting  off  the  | 
prttputimn,  or  foreskin.  This  ceremony  was  first  annexed 
by  God,  ns  a seal  to  the  covenant  which  He  mode  w ith 
Abraham,  and  afterwards  taken  into  the  body  of  Mosaic  I 
institutions.  Herodotus  speuks  of  this  custom  as  having 
prevailed  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  neighbouring 
people,  who  doubtless  borrowed  it  from  the  Israelites. 

Cint'L' mcisiok  (Lrc.)  or  the  feast  of  Circumcision,  u festivnl  i 
celebrated  in  the  Christian  church  on  the  first  of  January, 
in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  circumcision. 

CIRCUMDU'CTION  (Lair)  is  a term  applied  in  the  Scotch 
law  to  the  time  allowed  for  bringing  proof  of  allegiances, 
which  being  elapsed,  if  either  party  sue  for  circumduction 
of  the  time  of  proving,  it  has  the  effect  that  no  proof  can 
afterwards  be  brought,  and  the  cause  must  bo  determined 
as  it  stood  when  circumduction  was  obtained. 

CIRC  U'M  FEU  ENCE  (Math.)  r»f.s5«p«i*,  the  line  or  lines 
generally  which  hound  any  figure,  but  particularly  the 
curve  line  wliich  bounds  tne  circle,  and  is  every  whore 
equidistant  from  the  point  called  the  centre.  Euclid . Eletn. 
Def.  1.  1,  3. 

CIHCUM'FERENTOR  (3 lath.)  an  instrument  used  in  sur- 
veying, consisting  of  a large  box  and  needle  fastened  on 
to  the  middle  of  a brass  index,  with  sights  at  each  end  of  I 
the  index,  os  in  the  subjoined  figure.  The  quantity  of  j 


angles  may  be  taken  in  the  following  manner:  supposing 
the  angle  to  be  E K G,  place  the  instrument  at  K,  with 
the  flower  de  luce  of  the  card  towards  you  ; then  direct  the 
sights  to  E,  and  observe  what  degrees  are  cut  by  tho 
south  end  of  the  needle,  which  sup|H>$c  295 ; then  turning 
the  instrument  about  on  its  stand,  direct  the  sights  to  G, 
noting  again  what  degrees  are  cut  by  the  south  end  of  the 
needle,  which  suppose  to  be  213  ; then  subtracting  the 
less  from  the  greater,  the  remainder  is  the  quantity  of  the 
angle  sought ; as  295  — 213  s=  82  dpgrees,  the  quantity  of 
the  angle. 

CIltCU'MFERUS  (Hot.)  an  epithet  signifying  winding  round, 
as  the  tendrils  of  the  hop  twist  round  the  pole. 

Cl'RCUMFLEX  (Gram.)  an  accent  which  when  placed  over 
a syllable  makes  it  long,  as  this  markU ),  and  this  (‘ ) in  Latin. 

CIRCUMFLE'XUS  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  tho  muscle  of 
the  palate  which  serves  to  draw  down  the  velum  pendulum 
palati,  and  then  to  the  side  towards  the  pterygoid  process. 

ClRCUMFORA'NEl  (Ant.)  an  epithet  for  mountebanks. 

CIRCUMGYRATION  (Anat.)  tne  turning  a limb  round 
in  the  socket. 

CIRCUMINCE'SSION  ( Theol.)  a term  used  by  divines  for 
the  reciprocal  existence  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity 
in  each  other. 

CIRCUMJO'VIALISTS  (Adron.)  an  epithet  applied  to  Ju- 
piter's satellites. 

CIRCUMITIS  (Med.)  a medicine  used  as  a general  unction 
or  liniment  to  any  part. 

CIRCUMLOCUTIO  (Rhet.)  circumlocution,  a figure  of 
speech  answering  to  the  periphrasis  of  the  Greeks,  which 
consists  in  expressing  by  many  words  what  might  be  ex- 
pressed by  a few  ; which  may  sometimes  be  a beauty  and 
at  other  times  a fault.  Quint.  Intt.  1.  8,  c.  6. 

CIRCUMOSSA’LIS  (Anat,)  an  epithet  for  what  surrounds 
a bone,  as  the  periosteum  ; also  an  epithet  for  what  U sur- 
rounded by  a bone. 


CIRCUMPO'LAR  ( Astron .)  an  epithet  for  such  stars  as 
being  pretty  near  our  North  Pole,  move  round  it.  The}' 
never  set  or  go  below  the  horizon  in  our  latitude. 

CIKCL’MPOTATIO  (Ant.)  a funeral  entertainment  which 
was  given  in  honour  of  the  deceased  to  the  friends  that 
attended,  which  being  esteemed  an  absurd  custom,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  abolished  by  law.  Lex,  Sept.  xti. 
Tnbb,  apud . Cic.  de  Leg.  1.2,  c.24;  lloltmnn.  Anltq.  Rom. 
1.  3,  c.  I. 

C I RC U M SC'I SSUS  ( Rot.)  cut  round ; an  epithet  for  a capsule. 
— Canada  cirevmtriua,  a capsule  that  opens,  not  longi- 
tudinally or  vertically,  as  most  capsules,  but  transversely 
and  horizontally,  like  a snuff  box,  usually  ubout  the 
middle,  so  as  to  full  nearly  in  two  equal  hemispheres,  as  in 
A naga! (is  and  I f yotcyamus. 

CFKCUMSC1UBED  (Mailt.)  utpy an  epithet  for 
any  figure  so  drawn  about  another  as  that  each  of  its  sides 
touch  all  the  angles  or  planes  of  the  inscribed  figure- 
End.  Firm.  Def.  1.  4. — Circumscribed  hyperbola , one  of 
Newton's  hyperbolas  of  the  second  order. 

CIRCUMSCRIPTION  (Phy.)  the  certain  bounds  or  limits 
of  any  natural  body,  which  is  either  external  or  internal. — 
External  circumscription  is  referred  to  the  place  in  which 
any  body  is  confined,  and  is  termed  local. — Internal  cir - 
cumscrijdioH  is  that  which  belongs  to  the  essence  ami 
quality  of  any  body  whereby  it  has  a determinate  exten- 
sion and  figure. 

CIRCUMSPE'CTE  AGATIS  (Lon-)  the  title  of  a statute 
made  anno  13  Ed.  I.  stat.  4,  relating  to  prohibitions,  pre- 
scribing to  the  judges*  cases  in  which  the  king’s  prohibi- 
tion docs  not  lie. 

CIRCUMSTA'NTIBUS  (Lain)  By-standers.  a term  sig- 
nifying any  number  of  jurors  taken  out  of  such  persons 
as  are  present,  to  supply  the  deficiency  after  the  number 
has  been  challenged.  ,S/<7/.  35  Hen.  8,  c.  6 ; 5 Elis . c.  25. 

CIltCUM  VALLATION  (For/.)  or  a line  of  circumvallalion , 
a trench  bordered  with  a parapet  thrown  up  around  the 
tiie  besieger’s  camp,  or  round  a town  intended  to  be 
besieged. 

CIUCUMVE'NTION  (Late)  in  the  Scotch  law,  any  act  of 
fraud  whereby  a person  is  reduced  to  a deed  by  decreet. 

CIRCUMVOLUTION  (Ardtit.)  the  turns  of  the  spiral  line 
of  the  Ionic  order. 

CIRCUNCOLU'MNIUM  (Archit.)  mtpr&m,  a place  set 
round  with  pillars. 

CIRCUNCU'HKENS  (Rhet.)  on  epithet  for  the  rhetorical 
art,  because  it  is  not  limited  to  any  certain  matter. 

CI'IICUS  (Ant.)  :«**«<,  a large  circular  building,  particu- 
larly at  Rome,  where  pomes  were  exhi- 
bited to  the  people.  They  were  gene- 
rally oblong,  or  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a 
bow.  In  the  middle  was  a bank  or 
eminence,  with  obelisks,  statues,  and 
posts  at  each  end,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure.  This  served  them  for  the  course 
of  their  bigee  and  quadrigee. 

Ovid.  Fast.  1.  4,  v.  391. 

Ctrcut  erit  ptmpa  crlebrr,  ninamvfue  D‘ontm ; 

Pnmaque  uhImb  /w/ma  peteiur  eyu  u. 

There  were  many  of  these  buildings  in  Rome,  but  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  kind  was  the  Circus  hmuuniu,  built 
according  to  some  by  Romulus,  according  to  others  by 
Tarquinius  Prisons,  the  length  of  which  was  2187  feet,  tho 
breadth  960.  It  is  said  by  some  to  have  contained  300,000 
spectators  Dinnys,  Hoi.  1.  3 ; Liv.  L 1,  C.  35 ; Pliu.  I.  8, 
c.  42;  Aul.  Cell.  1.5,  c.  14;  Tertull.  de  Spectac.  c.  9; 
Chrysost.  Serm.  de  Human  ; hidor,  Orig.  1.  18,  c.  27 ; 
Panvin.de  Lud.  Circ.  1. 1,  c.lS;  Rulcvg.de Cire.  c.  9 ; 1‘rutt. 
de  A'o/*  Rom.  apud  Gfttv.  Thcs.  Antiq.  Rom.  tom.  lla  &c. 
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Circus  (Orn ) a kind  of  hawk,  [vide  Accbiler] 

Circus  (Sur£.)  a circular  bandage;  called  also  laqueus 
jdinthius. 

ClRE  PREPARE'E  (Mil.)  French  for  a preparation  of  yel-  ■ 
low  wax,  tallow, and  pitch,  for  closing  up  tne  heads  of  fusees. 

CIRNF/SES  (Med  ) a union  of  separate  things. 

ITRRI  (/cA.)thc  claws  of  the  polypus  fish.  Pltn.  1.0,  c.  28. 

CIRiU'FERUS  (Hot.)  tendril-bearing ; an  epithet  for  a leaf) 
or  a peduncle:  folium  cirriferum,  a tendril-bearing  leaf,  os  1 
in  Fumaria;  pedunculus  cirriferus,  a tendril-bearing  pedun- 
cle, as  In  Cardiospermum  and  Fit  is. 

Cl'KRUS  (Hoi.)  or  Cirrhus,  a tendril,  [vide  Tendril ] 

Cl'KSION  (Dot.)  a species  of  the  Carduus  of  Linnseus. 

C1RSIUM  (Dot.)  the  Arctium  carduelis  of  Linnaeus. 
CIRSO’CELE  (Stcd.)  vide  Circocde. 

CIRSO'IDES  (Med.)  from  a varix,  and  mAi,  the  form  ; 
i.  e.  resembling  a varix  or  distended  vein ; varicous,  an 
epithet  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  brain,  Ruff'.  Ephes. 
de  Amtell  Part  Hum.  Curp.  I.  1. 

Cl'RSOS  (Med.)  ufrcf,  from  to  dilate;  a varix,  or 

preternatural  distention  of  a vein. 

CESIUM  (Ant.)  a light  sort  of  two-whecled  carriage.  Cic. 
Hose.  Am.  c.  7 ; Scheff.  de  He  VcMc.  I.  2,  c.  18. 

CI'SLEU  (CAron.)  the  ninth  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesias- 
tical year,  and  third  of  their  civil  year,  answering  nearly  to 
our  November.  When  this  month  is  29  days  instead  of  80 
the  year  is  called  deficient,  [vide  Chronology] 

CISSA  (Nat.)  vide  Pica. 

CISSAWPELOS  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia, 
Order  12  Monodelphia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  none,  unless  the  corolla  be  so 
called. — Cor.  petals  four;  nectary  the  membranaceous 
disk  of  the  flower  whcclshaped. — Stam.  filaments  four; 
anthers  broad. — Pist.  germ  roundish;  styles  three; 
stigmas  three. — Per.  berry  globular ; seed  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  arc  perennials  or  shrubs,  as — Cis- 
sampdos  pareira,  Clematis  Convolvulus,  Ac.  Caapeba, 
seu  Abutylon,  native  of  South  America.—  Cissnmpdos 
lauri folia,  a shrub,  native  of  the  island  of  St.  Thomas. 
— Cissampclos  eonxalvulacea , a shrub,  native  of  the  East 
Indies.  — Ciuampdos  caapeba,  seu  foliis,  Ac.  seu  Co- 
ojteba,  Ac.  a perennial,  native  of  South  America. 

Cissa  mpelos  is  also  the  name  of  the  Pareira  of  Linnams, 

CTS$A'NTHEMOS(Zto/.)wrc«»li»6**1  a species  of  Cyclamen. 
Dins  cor.  I.  2,  C.  195. 

CI'SSARUS  (Dot.)  the  Cistus  Cretins s of  Linnieus. 

Cl'SSlNUM  (Med.)  *i a plaster  for  wounds  of  the 
nerves,  &c,  P . A'ginct.  1.7,  c.  I7« 

CISSPTES  (Min.)  from  **«•<,  ivy ; a precious  stone,  white 
and  shining,  with  the  figures  of  ivy  leaves  all  over  it.  Plin. 

I.  37,  c.  10. 

CPSSOID  (Geom.)  a curve  of  the 
second  order,  invented  by  Diodes, 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  two  con- 
tinued mean  proportionals  be- 
tween two  other  given  lines,  ns 
the  curve  A M and  A t»,  consist- 
ing of  two  infinite  hyperbolic  legs, 
having  a right  line  A B for  a dia- 
meter, and  a right  line  C C its 
asymptote;  so  that  calling  A B,  a / 
the  absciss  A P,  x ; and  the  corre- 
spondent semiordinate  PM,  or  Pm, 
y . it  will  be  y u x a — x = *».  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
reckons  this,  in  his  Enumeratio  Linearum  tertii  ordinis, 
amongst  the  defective  hyperbolas. 

Cl'SSOS  (Dot.)  a kind  of  ivy  growing  alone  without 

stay.  Plin.  1.  16,  c.  84s 

CI  SSUS,  in  the  Linnean  System , a genus  of  plants,  Class  4 
Tctrandria,  Order  1 Monogynia. 


Generic  Characters.  Cal.  involucre  many-leaved;  peri* 
anih  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals  four ; nectary  a rim  sur- 
rounding the  germ — Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers 
roundish. — Pist.  germ  roundish  ; style  filiform ; stigma 
simple. — Per.  berry  round ; seed  a roundish  stone. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs  or  perennials,  as — Cistut 
vitiginea,  Ac.  seu  Arbuscvla , Ac.  Vine-lej»ved  Cissus, 
native  of  India. — Cissus  latifolia.  Funis,  Ac.  seu  Schu* 
nnmbu,  Ac.  native  of  India. — Cissus  ticyoides,  litis,  Ac. 
Irsiola , Ac.  seu  Bryonia , Ac.  a perennial,  native  of 
Jamaica. — Cissus  yuadrangularis , Scrlauthus,  Funis,  seu 
Plant  a,  Ac.  a perennial,  native  of  Arabia. — Cissus  acida, 
Sicyos,  Irsiola,  Bryonia , seu  Bryonioides,  Ac.  seu  lit  is, 
Ac.  native  of  America. — Cissus  carnota,  Hedera,  seu 
Tsjori-valli , native  of  the  East  Indies. — Cissus  pedata , 
Sambucus,  seu  Belulla,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

CI'SSYMBIUM  (Aut.)  iar»s £»'•»,  a cup  made  of  ivy,  or 
bound  about  with  ivy.  Cat.  de  He  Itust.  c.  110;  Macrob . 
1.5,  c.  21. 

Cl'STA  (Arcfucol.)  a vessel  of  wine,  containing  two  mea- 
sures, or  a measure  and  a half. 

Cist  a (Ant.)  *»«-»  tut*  t,  a cupboard  to  hold  provirions, 
or  a trunk  for  clothes.  Poll.  1.  7,  segm.  160. — Cista  myt- 
tica,  the  mystic  chest  of  Bacchus,  which  was  used  in  cele- 
brating his  orgies. 

Catull.  oarm.  64,  v.  260. 

CthtnaboBt  orgia  cist  it. 

( >cgia,  <put  frustra  cuptunl  au din  propfmnL 

Tibull.  L I,  cleg.  7,  v.  48. 

Et  lev  u occuitis  cwunio  ciits  Merit 

A pul.  Met.  1.  6. 

Cista  Gratia  (Archaol.)  a church  coffer  in  which  the  alms 
for  the  poor  were  kept. 

Cista  (Med.)  a Cyst,  or  tumour  in  which  the  obstructed 
matter  collects,  as  in  a bag. 

CISTA'RTIUM  (Archaol.)  a bread  basket. 

CISTE'LA  (Eut.)  a division  of  the  genus  crtndocepkalus, 
consisting  of  those  species  that  have  the  lip  bind,  and  the 
body  oblong. 

CISTE'LLA  (Archaol.)  a little  chest. 

CISTE'RCIAN  (Ecc.)  vide  Cisterlian. 

CISTERN  (Mecn.)  a vessel,  in  the  form  of  a box,  into  which 
confectioners  put  their  creants  to  ice  them  over. 

Cistexx  (Archti.)  Cistema,  a subterraneous  reservoir  for 
water.  Vitruv.  1.  8,  c.  7.  It  is  now  any  reservoir  for  water. 

CISTE'RNA  (Anat.)  a name  for  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the 
brain ; and  also  for  the  concourse  of  the  lacteal  vessels  In 
the  breasts  of  women. 

CISTE'RTIAN  Monks  (Fee.)  in  French  Citeoux,  an  order  of 
Benedictine  monks,  instituted  by  Robert,  abbot  of  Citcaux, 
in  France,  in  1098.  Hcl.  Hist . des  Ord.  Mon.  tom.  v,  Ac. 

CFSTIC  oxide  (CArm.)  the  name  of  an  animal  substance, 
found  in  a concrete  form,  in  the  human  bladder,  having 
the  appearance  of  magnesian  limestone. 

CISTO'IDES  (Dot.)  the  Mahemia  piimata  of  Linnaeus. 

CPSTUS  (Dot.)  Mjfti,  or  a herb,  of  an  astrin- 

gent quality,  which  was  reckoned  good  to  restrain  spread- 
ing ulcers.  Theoph.  de  Hist.  Plant.  1.  6,  c.  2 ; Dioscar.  1. 1, 
c.  126;  Hesychius. 

Cibtus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  13 
Polya ndria,  Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved ; leaflets 
roundish. — Cor.  petals  five— Stam.  f laments  numerous ; 
anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ  roundish  ; style  simple ; 
stigma  flat. — Per.  capsule  roundish  ; seeds  numerous. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  ns—CistusCapensu,  seu 
nrboretcens,  Ac.  Cape  Cistus. — Cistut  villosus,  Hairy 
Rock  Rose,  or  Shrubby  Cistus. — Cistus  populifalius , 
Lcdon,  seu  Ledum , Ac.  Poplar-leaved  Cistus,  or  Rock 
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Rote. — Cistus  laurifblius,  Ledon,  Ac . seu  Ledum , Ac. 
Bay-leaved  Gum  Cistus,  a shrub,  native  of  Spun. — 
Cuius  ledon,  seu  Ladanifera,  Ledum,  & c.  seu  Ladanum, 
native  of  the  South  of  France. — Cistus  umbellatus,  Ledon , 
seu  Ilclianthum , Umbo  lied  Cistut,  native  of  Spain. — 
Cist  us fumarius,  Chnrmechtm,  tea  Helianthemum,  Heath- 
1 caved  Cistus,  native  of  France. — Cistus  Anglicus , seu 
Helianthemum,  Ac.  English  Cistus. — Cistus  fruticosus, 
Helianthemum,  Cham  (east  us , seu  Pa  tuts.  Dwarf' Cistus, 
or  Little  Sun-Flower.  But  some  of  the  species  are  an- 
nuals, as  the — Citltu plant agineus,  seu  herbaceus , native 
of  Crete. — Cistus  annuns,  Annual  Spotted-Flowered 
Cistus,  native  of  Italy.  ( ‘(us.  Hist.  Plant,  rar.  ; Bauh. 
Hist.  Plant. ; C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. 
Botan. ; Rail  Hist.  Plant.;  Tuurncf.  Inst.;  Linn.  Spec. | 
Plant. 

Cistus  is  also  the  name  of  the  Diosma  uniflora  and  Azalea 
India j of  Linnseus. 

CISTOPHORUS  (Hum is.)  on 

Asiatic  coin,  in  value  somewhat  more 
than  a denarius,  equal  to  three  oboli  and 
a half,  or  twopence  farthing.  It  was  so 
called,  because  it  bore  the  impression  of 
the  cista  mystic  a,  or  the  mysterious  chest 
of  Bacchus,  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 
which  represents  the  reverse  of  a medal  of  Mark  Anthony 
and  Cleopatra.  Cic.  ad  Att.  1.  2,  ep.  6 ; Beg.  Thes . Brand. 

CITADEL  {Mil)  in  French  c it  addle,  and  Italian  citadclla, 
a fort  of  four,  five,  or  six  bastions,  built  near  a city,  on  the 
most  advantageous  ground  fur  commanding  the  place  and 
its  vicinity. 

CITATION  (Lota)  a summons  to  appear,  applied  parti- 
cularly to  the  proceeding*  in  the  spiritual  court.  Stat.  23 
Hen.  8,  c.  9. 

CITERNEAU'  (Mech.)  French  for  a small  reservoir,  arched 
over  so  as  to  hold  water. 

CITHARA  {Ant.)  a musical  instrument  very  similar  to  a 
lyre,  although  its  exact  form  is  not  precisely  known. 

CITHARE'XYLUM  {Bat.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Di- 
dynaniia.  Order  2 Angiosperma. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  — Con. 
one-pctallcd ; tube  twice  as  long  as  the  perianth  ; border 
five-parted;  segments  above  villose. — St  am.  filaments 
four;  anthers  oblong. — Fist,  germ  roundish;  style  fili- 
form ; stigma  obtuse- headed.  — Per.  berry  roundish  ; 
seeds  two. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Citharesylum 
cinrreum,  seu  Jasmimtm,  &c.  Ash-coloured  Fiddle-wood, 
native  of  South  America. — Citharesylum  caudatum , seu 
Berberis,  Sic.  Oval-leaved  or  Long-spiked  Fiddle-wood, 
native  of  Jamaica,  A c. 

CITHARUS  ( Anat .)  •*$* p*.  the  breast,  as  Galen  explains 
in  his  Exegesis.  Erot.  Lex.  Hippocrat. 

Citiiarus  (tch.)  a fish  called  Folio,  whose  teeth  are  like  a 
saw.  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  I.  2,  c.  17 ; Plin.  1.  32,  c.  10. 

CITIZEN  (Low)  a freeman  of  a city. 

CITOLE  {Mus.)  a musical  instrument,  which  consisted  of  no- 
thing but  a small  chest,  cistella , with  strings  on  the  lid  or  top. 

CITRA  {Dot.)  the  Citron-tree;  a reddish  sweet  scented 
wood,  of  an  aromatic  flavour,  growing  in  the  East  Indies. 

CITRAGO  (Bat.)  Balm-gentle. 

CITRATE  (Chem.)  the  name  for  salts  formed  by  the  union 
of  citric  s^id  with  different  bases,  os  the  Citrate  of  Ammo- 
nia , Citrate  of  Potash,  Ac.  [vide  Chemistry] 

CFTREA  malus  ( Bot .)  the  Citrus  medica  of  Linnseus. 

CITREUM  (Bot.)  or  Malum  citreum,  is  the  Latin  name  for 
the  Citrus  medica  of  Linnaeus.,  whichis  called  by  Theo- 
phrastus and  Dioscorides  p«Aw  Tlteoph.  Hist. 

Plant.  1.  4,  c.  4 ; Dioscor.  1. 1,  c.  166  ; Plin . 1.  12,  c.  3 ; 
Athen.  1.  3,  c.  7. 


CITRIC  add  (Chem.)  the  acid  of  lemons,  which  is  obtained 
in  concrete  crystals,  by  saturating  boiling  lemon  juice  with 
pulverised  chalk,  and  treating  it  with  sulphuric  acid. 

C1TRINATION  (Afat.)  complete  digestion. 

CITRINE  (Min  } vide  Citrinus . 

CITRINE'LL  A (Ora.)  a bird  about  the  size  of  a lark;  so 
called  from  its  yellow  or  lemon  colour.  Gessn.  dc  A r. 

CITRI'NULA  (Bot.)  spearwort,  a herb  much  used  by 
Paracelsus. 

CITRI'NULUS  (Min.)  a stone  between  a crystal  and  a beryl. 

CITRINUS  (Min.)  a peculiar  species  of  sprig  crystal,  which 
is  distinguished  by  its  beautiful  yellow  colour.  It  is  called 
by  the  jewellers  citrine. 

CITRON  (Bot.)  a pleasant  fruit  of  the  lemon  kind,  which 
is  the  fruit  of  the  Citrus  medica  of  Linnams.  The  inside 
is  white,  fleshy,  and  thick,  containing  but  a small  quantity 
of  pulp,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fruit.—- Citron 
water , a strong  water  distilled  from  lemon- peel,  orange- 
peel,  and  nutmegs  in  alcohol. — Citron-tree , another  name 
for  the  Candle- wood-Trec. 

CITRULUM  (Bot.)  or  Citrullus,  Citrul,  a kind  of  pump- 
kin or  gourd  ; the  Cucurbita  citrullus  of  Li  mucus. 

CITRUS  (But.  i the  Citron,  called  by  Theophrastus  anil 
Dioscorides  «m>«»  [vide  Citreum ] 

Citrus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  18 
Polyadelphia , Order  3 Icosandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.—  Cort. 
petals  five.— Siam,  filaments  erect;  anthers  oblong.—. 
Pist.  germ  superior;  style  cylindric;  stigma  globular.— 
Per.  berry  nine-celled;  seeds  in  couples. 

Spedes.  The  species  are — Citrus  medica , Lemon , Lemo- 
nellus , seu  Malus  It  mania,  S;c.  a shrub,  native  of  Asia. 
This  species  comprehends  the  Citron,  die  Lemon,  and 
the  Lime. — Citrus  aur ant  turn,  Aurantium , aeu  Malus , 
Ac.  sen  Aurantia,  the  Orange,  a shrub,  native  of  India. 
— Citrus  decumana,  Ac.  Limo,  Malus , Pumpdmus,  seu 
Aurantium,  Ac.  Shaddock,  a shrub,  native  of  India. 

CITTA  (Med.)  vide  Pica. 

CITTERN  vide  Guitar. 

CITTO'SIS  (Bot.)  a disease  in  vines  when  grapes  foil  from 
the  clusters  and  perish. 

CITY  (Polit.)  contracted  from  the  Latin  civilat , formerly 
signified  any  large  and  populous  place,  which  had,  like  its 
original,  a particular  reference  to  the  inhabitants ; but  it 
is  now  applied  solely  to  such  corporate  towns  as  hove  u 
bishop’s  see  and  a cathedral  church.  It  was  sometimes 
rendered  by  civitas,  to  denote  its  importance,  sometimes 
by  oppidum , the  common  term  for  any  inhabited  place  or 
town ; and  sometimes  by  urbs,  to  denote  that  it  was  a 
walled  town. 

CFVES  (Bot.)  a name  for  a sort  of  leeks;  die  Allium 
schnoenoprassvm  of  Linncus. 

Cl'VET  ( Zool .)  an  animal  of  the  weasel  kind,  about  the  size 
of  a cat ; the  Vtverra  dvetta  of  Linnaeus,  which  inhabits 
/Ethiopia,  Congo,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  fat 
under  its  tail,  near  the  anus,  is  the  perfume  called  civet. 

Civet  (Cow.)  a perfume  which  smells  like  musk,  from  a bag 
under  d>e  tail  of  the  civet  cat  and  the  zibet,  two  species  of 
the  Viverra  of  Linnaeus. 

Civet  (Cook.)  a particular  way  of  dressing  fowls,  by  first 
frying  and  afterwards  stewing  them. 

CFVICA  corona  (Ant.)  the  Civic  Crown,  a garland  of  oak, 
which  was  given  to  a Roman 
soldier  who  had  saved  the  life 
of  a citizen  in  batdc,  which 
was  also  commemorated  on 
medals,  os  in  the  annexed  fi- 
gure, representing  die  crown, 
with  the  words  OB.  Cl  VIS.  8ERVATOS,  to  be  found 
on  the  reverse  of  a medal,  struck  by  Q.  .Elios  Flaminius. 
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CI'VIERE  (Mi/.)  French  for  a small  hind-harrow,  carried  CL.VMEA  admiltenda  in  Itinere  per  Aliornalum  (Ijtvo)  an 

by  two  men,  and  used  much  in  the  ariillery.  ancient  writ  by  which  the  King  commanded  the  justices  in 

CI’VIL  Law  (Laui)  is  commonly  defined  to  he  that  law  which  Eyre  to  admit  a person's  claim  by  attorney,  who  was  em- 

cverv  particular  nation  or  society  of  people  ha-*  established  ployed  in  the  king’s  service,  and  could  not  come  in  Jiis 

for  its  own  use,  which  is  more  commonly  called  municipal  own  person.  Peg , Orig.  19. 

law  f and  the  term  civil  law  is  now  applied  particularly  to  that  CLAMP  {Garment.)  a little  piece  of  wood  in  the  fashion  of  a 
law  which  was  used  by  the  Romans,  and  collected  under  wheel  used  instead  of  a pulley  in  a mortice,  as  in  the  flaps 

the  auspices  of  the  emperor  Justinian  into  a code  or  body  I of  shutters,  kitchen  tables,  and  the  tike.  - Clamp-nails,  such 

of  Law,  consisting  of,  1.  Institutes,  or  first  principles  of  j as  are  U6cd  to  fasten  damps  in  building  and  repairing 

Roman  Law,  which  were  so  called  because  they  served  ships. 

for  instruction.  2.  The  Digests  or  Pandects,  containing;  Clamp  ( Mar,)  [vide  Cap-square] — Clamp  is  also  a piece  of 
the  opinions  of  eminent  lawyer*  digested  in  methodical,  timber  applied  to  a mast  for  strengthening  it. 
order.  3.  Novels  or  Authentic^,  i.  e.  laws  so  called,  be-  Clamp  tf  bricks  (Mcch.)  a pile  of  bricks  raised  for  burning, 
cause  they  were  new,  and  authentically  translated  from  — Clamp-irons  at  the  ends  of  hearths  to  keep  up  the  fuel, 
the  Greek  into  the  Latin  tongue.  To  these  branches  of  called  also  creepers  or  « fags. 

the  Civil  Law  may  be  added  the  Book  of  Feuds , contain-  CLAN  {Pol it.)  a term  used  among  the  Scotch  for  a nam- 
ing the  laws  of  the  feudal  system  ; and  the  Constitutions  of  her  of  families  subject  to  one  chief. 

the  Emperors,  which  were  either  in  the  shape  of  rescripts  or  CL  ANDE'STIN  A (Hot.)  the  same  us  the  Lathrcea  of  Lin- 
edicts.  The  Civil  Lamia  ts.d  in  England,  under  certain  ntru*. 

restrictions  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  Military  Courts,  or  CLAP  ( Med.)  the  Gonorrhoea  intpura. 

Courts  of  Chivalry,  Courts  of  Admiralty,  and  the  Courts  Clap  (Sp*trt.)  the  nether  part  of  a hawk's  beak. — Clap  net, 
of  the  two  Universities  — Civil  death,  any  thing  which  cuts  j a sort  of  net  used  in  birding,  which  was  contrived  for  cutch- 

a man  off  from  civil  society,  as  outlawry,  banishment,  and  ing  larks  by  means  of  a looking-glass, 

the  like. — Civil  List  is  that  which  comprehend*  the  whole  CLA'P-BOARD  (Curpeni.)  a board  ready  cut  for  making 
of  the  King's  revenue  in  his  own  distinct  capacity,  and  casks. 

serves  to  defray  all  expenses  immediately  connected  with  CLA'PPER  {Sport.)  a place  under  ground  where  rabbits 
civil  government,  as  the  royal  household,  officers  of  state,  breed. 

judges,  &c.  Clapper  (Mi cch.)  that  part  of  a bell  with  which  the  sound  is 

Civil  war  {Polit.)  a war  between  subjects  of  the  same  state,  produced. 

or  citizens  of  the  same  city.  CLAKENCIE'UX  (Her.)  the  second  king  at  arms,  ap* 

Civil  (Chron.)  is  applied  ns  an  epithet  to  different  divisions  ’ pointed  by  Edward  IV.  on  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Cla- 
of  time,  which  are  framed  for  the  purposes  of  civil  society,  rence,  from  whom  he  received  his  name,  llis  office  is  to 

in  distinction  from  those  which  correspond  with  the  mo-  j marshal  and  dispose  the  funeral  of  all  knights  and  esquires 

lions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  the  civil  day,  which  is  ■ on  the  south  of  the  river  Trent. 

twenty-four  hours,  including  day  and  night,  in  distinction;  CLARENDON,  Constitutions  of  (Law)  certain  constitutions 
from  the  solar  day,  which  is  twelve  hours;  and  the  civil ; made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  if.  in  1164,  whereby  the  power 

year , which  is  365  days,  ami  in  leap  year  366,  distiu- 1 of  the  pope  and  clergy  was  much  curtailed.  They  were  so 

guished  from  the  solar  year,  which  is  365*  Gh  18'  48",  [vide  j called  from  Clarendon,  in  Wiltshire,  the  place  where  they 

Chronology)  were  enacted. 

CIVILIAN  (Law)  a doctor,  professor,  or  student  in  the  CLA'UET  (Com.)  a general  name  for  the  red  wines  of 
Civil  Law.  France. 

CLACK  of  a Mill  (Mcch.)  a bell  that  rings  when  more  corn  CLARET A KVa/.)  the  white  of  an  egg. 

is  required  to  be  put  into  the  mill.  CLARETUM  (Med.)  a wine  impregnated  with  spices  and 

TO  Clack  wool  (Lau)  to  cut  off  the  sheep’s  mark  to  make  sugar,  otherwise  called  vinunt  Hippocraleum.  There  is 

it  weigh  lighter,  in  distinction  from  farcin*  wool,  which  is  , abo  a cf a return  purgatfaum,  w hich  is  mentioned  by 

to  cut  off  the  upper  and  hairy  part;  and  hording  wool,  Schroedcr  in  his  Fharmacopia. 

which  is  to  cut  off  the  head  ami  neck  from  the  rest  of  the  CLA'RICORDS  (Mm.)  a stringed  instrument  formerly  in 
fleece.  Stat.  R,  Hen . 6,  c.  22.  use,  the  strings  of  which  were  supported  by  five  bridges.  It 

CLA’DUS  (Archceol.)  a hurdle  or  wattle.  much  resembled  a spinnet ; but  the  strings  were  covered 

CLA'F.R  (Cf/em.)  Bone-flour,  or  a powder  prepared  from  with  a piece  of  cloth,  so  as  to  deaden  the  sound  and  render 

the  bones  of  the  cranium  of  a calf.  it  softer. 

CLA1E  {Mil*)  French  for  a hurdle  which  is  used  during  a CLARIFICATION  (Cheat.)  the  process  of  making  any 
siege.  liquid,  clear  or  free  from  heterogeneous  matter.  The  sub- 

CLA1M  (Lrm-)  a challenge  of  interest  in  any  thing  that  is  in  stances  usually  employed  for  clarifying  liquors  are  whites 

the  possession  of  another,  or  at  least  out  of  a man's  own  of  eggs,  blood,  ami  isinglass. 

possession,  a*  claim  by  charter,  by  descent,  Ac.  A claim  CLARlGA'TIO  (,4nL)  1.  A demanding  satisfaction  for  on 

is  cither  verbal,  when  it  is  made  by  words ; or  it  is  by  on  ! injury,  by  an  outcry,  as  it  were,  claritate  vocis,  which 

action  brought,  relating  sometimes  to  lands,  and  sometimes  ; being  done,  war  was  proclaimed,  us  Livy  informs  us,  by 

to  goods  and  chattels. — Continual  claim  is  where  a man  i the  rater-patratus,  who  went  for  this  purpose  to  the 

has  right  and  title  to  enter  into  any  lands  or  tenements.  I enemy's  border*.  Liv.  1.  1.  c.  32;  Plin.  1.  22,  c.  2;  Serr. 

whereof  another  is  seized  in  fee  or  in  fee-tail. — Claim  of  ' in  din*  I.  9,  v.  53.  2.  An  arrest  or  seizure  of  the  person, 

liberty  is  a suit  or  petition  to  the  king  to  have  liberties:  which  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Ini.1.8,  c.14; 

and  franchises  confirmed  there  by  the  King’s  Attorney-!  Class.  Lot.  (I  rax.  Philos.  / Jus!  ini  an.  Novell.  52;  Tunnel. 
general.  Adv.  I.  21,  c.  I. 

CLAIR  obteur  (Paint.)  vid c Claro  ohsenro.  CLARINET  ( Mus .)  a wind  instrument  of  the  reed  kind, 

CLAIR-VOGE  (Carpeu t.)  French  for  too  wide  a space  be-  the  scale  of  which  includes  every  semitone;  but  it  is  heard 
tween  beams  and  rafters.  to  advantage  only  on  the  keys  C and  F. 

CLAIKON  (Mil.)  French  for  a species  of  trumpet  which  is  CLARl'NO  (Mus.)  a kind  ot  trumpet,  consisting  of  a nar- 
shriller  in  its  sound  than  the  ordinary  trumpet.  rower  tube  than  ordinary,  and  sending  forth  a very  shrill  note. 

CLAM  (Com.)  a small  weight,  and  an  imaginary  coin  at  Siam.  CLA'RIUN  (Mus.)  an  octave  trumpet. 
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Clarion  {Her.)  a bearing  which  represent*  an 
old  fashioned  trumpet  used  in  war,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure.  “ He  bcareth  argent,  a 
chevron  between  three  Clarions,  gales,  by 
the  name  of  Arthur,  of  Clopton,  in  Somerset- 
shire.** _ 

CLARMA'RTHEN  (Law)  a term  in  the  Scotch  Law  for 
warranting  stolen  goods. 

CLA'RO  obscuro  (Paint.)  or  Clair-obscure,  the  art  of  distri- 
buting to  advantage  the  lights  and  shades  of  a piece,  so  as 
to  render  it  most  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  give  at  the  same 
time  most  effect  to  the  whole  piece. — Claro-obscura,  or 
Chiaro-oscuro,  is  sometimes  employed  to  signify  a design 
of  two  colours,  as  black  and  white,  or  black  and  yellow  ; 
also  prints  of  two  colours  taken  off  at  twice. 

CLARY- WATER  (Med.)  a water  composed  of  brandy, 
sugar,  clary-flowers,  and  cinnamon,  with  a little  amber- 
gris dissolved  in  it. 

CLA'SIS  (Med.)  *>«*■.(,  from  *><**,  to  break;  a fracture. 

CLA'SMIUM  (Min  ) an  old  term  for  a certain  description  of 
gypsums,  which  are  of  a soft  texture,  and  of  a dull  opaque 
look. 

CLA'SPER  (lint.)  another  name  for  the  cirrus  or  tendril. 
[vide  Tendril ] 

CLASS  (An/.)  vide  Claris  and  Census. 

Class  (JVi»/.)  a term  applied  to  the  most  general  subdivision 
into  which  the  kingdom  of  nature  is  divided.  The  animal 
kingdom,  in  the  Linuean  system,  is  divided  into  6 classes, 
the  vegetable  kingdom  into  24,  &c.  Each  class  includes 
a certain  number  of  orders,  genera,  species,  &c.  of  which 
a description  may  be  found  under  the  respective  heads. 

Class  (Lit.)  is  a scholastic  term  applied  to  any  number  of 
youth  in  a school  who  are  of  the  same  form,  und  learn  the 
same  tiling. — Clast  in  the  University  of  Oxford  is  the  divi- 
sion of  the  candidates  who  ore  examined  for  their  degrees 
according  to  their  rate  of  merit.  Those  who  are  entitled 
to  this  distinction  are  denominated  classmen , answering  to 
the  optimes  and  wranglers  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

CLASSIA'RIUS  miles  (Ant.)  a seaman,  or  one  who  served 
in  the  navy.  Cat.  de  Dell.  Civil.  1.  I,  c- 58 ; Hist,  de 
Bell.  Alex.  c.  1 1 ; Tacit.  Annal.  1. 15,  c.  51  ; Scheff.  de  Mil. 
biaval.  1.  2,  c.  5. 

CLASSICAL  (Lit.)  an  epithet  for  authors  and  books  which 
have  acquired  an  established  authority,  [vide  Ciauiois] 

CLA'SSICEN  (An/.)  or  Clatsicariut , the  trumpeter,  or  he 
who  sounded  the  dassicum. 

CLA'SSICS  (L*/.)  a term  applied  in  an  especial  manner  to 
the  writings  of  the  ancients  in  the  Latin  and  Greek.1* 

CLA'SSICLM  (An/.)  a flourish  with  the  trumpet,  which  was 
sounded  by  the  trumpeter  either  to  assemble  the  army  or 
to  give  the  signal  for  battle. 

Senec.  CKdip.  act  S,  v.  735. 

Smuft  rrfitso  eLurintn  cornu. 

Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling.  I.  5,  c.  £ ; Lrit.  I.  7,  c.  36, 1.  38,  c.  27  ; 
Serv.  in  y£n.  I.  8,  v.  637 ; Veget.  L 2,  c.  22 ; hid.  Orig. 
I.  18,  c.  4. 

CLA'SSICUS  (Ant.)  1.  vide  Classicen.  2.  A denizen  or 
freeman ; one  who  is  assessed  and  placed  in  a certain  class 
of  the  citizens,  but  more  particularly  those  who  were  of 
the  first  class,  the  aldermen  or  chief  men  of  the  city; 
whence  the  terra  classical  scriptor  in  A ulus  Gellius  for  a 
classical  writer,  or  an  author  of  the  first  rank  and  au- 
thority. 

CLASSIFICATION  (PM.)  in  iu  general  sense,  implies  the 
disposing  of  any  thing  in  a certain  order,  but  in  its  parti- 
cular sense  is  applied  to  the  artificial  arrangement  of  na- 
tural objects  according  to  their  external  characters. 

CLA'SSIa  (Ant.)  the  class  or  division  which  was  formed  of 
the  Roman  people  according  to  the  estimate  of  their  estate. 


Those  of  the  first  class,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  cl si- 
sici,  were  not  to  be  worth  less  than  200 1.  [vide  Census] 

CLATKS  (Fort.)  vide  Clayrt. 

CLATlIHOrDES  (Bat.)  and  Clathroulastum,  a species  of 
the  Clathrus. 

CLATHUUS  (Bot.)  a genus  of  Fungi. 

CLA'V A Her cnlis  (Bot.)  the  Xanthoxulum  clava  Herculit  of 
Linnaeus. — Clava  rvgosa.  [vide  Calamus  aromatievs] 

Clava  (Conch.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes,  Order 
Mollusca. 

Generic  Character.  Body  fleshy  and  clavate:  aperture 
angle  and  vertical. 

CLAVA'RIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  Fungi. 

CLAVA'RIUS  (ArchtroL)  a verger  or  mace-bearer. 

CLAVATIO  (Anat.)  a sort  of  articulation  without  motion, 
where  the  parts  are  as  it  were  driven  in  with  a hammer,  like 
the  teeth  in  a socket. 

CLAVATUS  (Bot  ) an  epithet  for  the  Leaf,  as  in  Anabasis 
Jblious ; for  the  Petiole  and  the  Peduncle ; for  the  Calyx,  as 
in  Jclenet  for  the  Style,  as  in  Leucoium  vermsmj  for  the 
Capsule,  as  in  Papaver  Argemone. 

CLAU'DERE  (Laic)  to  inclose  land,  and  claud,  a ditch,  or 
inclosure.  Ken.  Paroch.  Aniiq. 

CLAUDl'ACON  (A led.)  a collyrium.  P.  JEginet. 

1.7,  c.  16. 

CLAUDICATIO  (Med.)  lameness. 

CLAVE  (Mar.)  a stool  fourteen  inches  high,  on  which  the 
shells  are  set  up  with  wedges  for  making  the  sheave-boles. 

Clave  Cymbalo  ( M us.)  vide  Clavicembatum. 

CLA'VECIN  (A/ us.)  vide  Clavicembalum. 

CLAVELLATI  cineres  (Them  ) a name  fur  potash,  so  called 
from  the  Utile  billets  into  which  the  wood  was  cut  in  ob- 
taining it. 

CLA'VES  Insula  (Law)  or  keys  of  the  island ; a name  given 
to  the  twelve  weighty  men  who  are  chosen  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  to  determine  difficult  cases. 

Claves  signal a (Mus.)  a name  for  the  coloured  lines  used 
by  Guiuo,  before  the  invention  of  clifls,  to  determine  the 
situation  and  power  of  notes. 

CL  A' VI A (Archaul.)  per  seijeaniiam  clavia , i.  c.  by  the  ser- 
jeanty  of  the  club  or  mace,  is  a sort  of  tenure  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Essex  and  Hertford  mentioned  in  the  inquisition  of 
serjeanties  in  the  12th  and  13th  of  King  John. 

CLAVICE'MBALUM  (A/us.)  au  ancient  name  for  the  harp. 

CL  A VIC  I TH  E'R  l U M ( Mus. ) another  name  for  t he  clarichor  d . 

CLAVPCUL/E  (But.)  vide  Tendril. 

Clavicular  (AnaL)  clavicles ; the  two  channcl-bones, 

or  two  small  bones  which  fasten  the  shoulder-bones  ami 
breast-bone,  being  as  it  were  keys  situated  at  the  bans  or 
bottom  of  the  neck,  above  the  breast,  each  resembling  a 
letter  S iu  form.  They  are  aptly  enough  described  by 
Homer  when  he  speaks  of  the  part  which  Achilles  aimed 
at  in  his  contest  with  Hector. 

Horn.  II.  I.  22,  v.  324. 

t*  rf  sAwJif  iue'  UfMn  mix**' 

AllfeSM*  tNI  T I 

CLAVI'CULUS  (Bot.)  vide  Tendril 

CLA'VIGER  (Ant.)  Club-bearer ; an  epithet  for  Hercules, 
who  is  mostly  represented  on  coins  and  medals  carrying  a 
club. 

CLAVIGERATUS  (Archaol.)  a treasurer  of  a church. 
Mon.  Angl.  tom.  1,  p,  184. 

CLA'VIS  (A/ujt.  ) cliff,  or  key.  [vide  Cliff ] 

Clavis  (Lit.)  a key,  or  whatever  serves  to  decypher  or  ex- 
plain. 

Clavia  rihgirm  (Bot.)  a name  for  smutted  rye. 

Clavis  (Ca«w  ) any  menstruum,  particularly  of  minerals, 
which  unlocks  them  as  it  were,  and  penetrates  their  inner 
substance. 
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CLAUSE  ( Lmv)  an  article,  condition,  or  provision  in  aeon- 
tract,  deed,  or  other  instrument. — Clause  rolls,  rolls  con- 
taining records  committed  to  close  writs  preserved  in  the 
Tower. — Clause  in  the  Scotch  law  is  of  two  kinds,  irritant 
and  resolutive .—  Clause  irritant  is  any  provision  which  makes 
a penalty  be  incurred,  and  the  obligation  to  be  null  for , 
the  future ; or  upon  any  other  account  makes  the  right  to 
vacate  or  resolve. — Clause  resolutive , a provision  whereby 
the  contract  to  which  it  is  affixed  is,  for  non-performance, 
declared  to  have  been  null  from  the  beginning. 

CLAU'SE* ROLLS  (Law)  vide  Close- R 'Ms. 

CLAU'SIKE  ( Vet.)  the  first  rot  in  sheep. 

CLAU'STRUM  gutturis  (Med.)  the  passage  to  the  throat, 
which  lies  immediately  under  the  root  of  the  tongue  and 
the  tonsils. 

CI.AU’SUM /regiV  (Laiv)  a writ  in  an  action  of  trespass;  so 
called  because  it  demands  the  person  summoned  to  answer 
tjwire  clausum  fregit,  why  he  committed  such  a trespass. — j 
Clausum  patchier,  the  end  of  Easter,  or  Sunday  after 
Eastcr-Day,  so  termed  because  it  concludes  that  festival. 
CLAUSU'HA  (Med.)  an  imperforation  of  any  canal  or  ca- 1 
vity  of  the  body ; thus  Clausura  Uteri  is  a preternatural  1 
imperforation  ol  the  uterus. 

CL  A' V US  (Ant.)  signified,  i.  A nail,  us  darns  annalis , the 
nail  which  was  annually  driven  into  the  wall  of  Jupiter's 
temple  by  the  Pra;tor,  Consul,  or  Dictator,  on  the  Ides 
of  September,  by  which  at  first  an  account  of  the  Roman 
years  was  kept.  Liv . 1.7,  c.  3;  Fest.  de  Verb,  Signif. 
2 The  rudder  or  helm  of  a ship.  Cic . ad  Fam.  1.  9,  ep.  15 ; 
Sen.  in  .Jin.  1.  5,  v.  177.  3.  A knap  of  purple,  which 
was  worn  as  a badge  of  distinction  by  Senators,  whence 
the  dignity  itself  was  also  called  clavus;  and  clavttm  tribuerc 
aut  adimere,  signified  to  raise  one  to  the  dignity  of  a se- 
nator, or  to  degrade  him  from  it.  The  clavus  was  distin- 
guished into  the  latus  clavus , which  belonged  especially  to 
senators,  and  the  clavus  angustus,  which  belonged  to  knights. 
The  former  of  these  is  frequently  mentioned  or  alluded  to 
by  the  poets. 

Ovid.  Trist.  \.  4,  cleg.  10,  v.  27. 

Jnduilttr^tie  humrrii  run  Into  purpura  Haro, 

Mart.  1. 4,  ep.  46. 

El  Into  variola  eUtv. 

This  clavus  was  also  worn  by  the  priests  of  Saturn. 

Sd.  Ital.  1.  3,  c.  26. 

Durimdii  mm  ifcitni  dorr,  alque  t lege  parent um 
Soctifitvm  Into  mtrm  dutimguera  Wmv. 

Sometimes  the  clavus  anguslus  is  likewise  alluded  to. 

Mart.  1.  5,  ep.  17. 

D um  pro  atm  atituwir  rtfen,  ti  imuh  ma°na  ; 

Dun  tu/i  MMtrr  Equn  /unfit in  randitki  at ; 

Dam  U pome  ntgnt  »tm  late,  Cetlin,  tie  tv 
NuUrrt ; nvptnli,  C hltin,  Httiftre. 

Ovid.  Trist.  1.  4,  cleg.  9,  v.  35. 

Curia  rrrtaAnf : clavi  mmntra  coart  a at : 

Majtts  erat  nottrn  riribui  illud  eftu. 

Slat.  Silv.  1.  4. 

Cmlrstut  arete  Immine  pvrpunt. 

Slot.  Sylv.  1.  S’ 

— . non  uagaite  eretu* 

Tanamli , frofcmjui'  Kni,  nr  paaprrt  e!a,-« 

.4u£uM<i«  trdrm,  ft  lalii  penetrate  tenstut 
Ad» na  /mltuMti. 

Varr.  de  Ling.  Lat.  1.  1 ; Har.  sat.  6,  v.  28 ; Strab.  I.  3 ; 
Pctron.  Arb.  c.  32;  Quiutd.  I.  8,  c 5;  Tertull.  de  Fall. 
c.  4 ; llerodian.  I.  5,  C.  5 ; Sudan.  Claud,  c.  24 ; Ammian. 
1.  16,  c.  8 ; Isidor.  Orig.  1.  9,  c.  4. 

Claws  (Med.)  1.  A name  for  tubercles  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  as  clavus  pedum , hard  skin  on  the  toes  or  soles 


of  the  feet,  corns ; clavus  oculorum,  a staphyloma  or  tumour 
on  the  eye-lids ; davits  uteri , an  indurated  tubercle  in  the 
uterus.  Cels.  1.  7,  c.  7 ; Plin.  1.  30,  c.  10;  Plin.  Valer. 
L 2,  c.  5;  Marcell.  Empir.  c.  34.  2.  A fixed  pain- in  one 
part  of  the  forehead,  not  exceeding  a thumb's  breadth  in 
extent.  It  much  resembles  the  sensation  which  the  driving 
a nail  into  the  head  might  occasion,  from  which  it  derives 
its  name.  When  connected  with  hysterics,  as  it  is  some- 
times, it  is  called  Clavus  hystericus. 

CLAW  A (Law)  a close,  or  small  inclosure.  Mon.  AngL 
tom.  2. 

CLAWING  (Alar.)  or  clawing  off",  in  French  chicaner,  beat- 
ing or  turning  to  windward  from  a lce-shorc. 

CLAY  (Min.)  a fat  clammy  sort  of  earth,  which  is  classed  in 
the  Lmncan  system  under  Argilla.  It  in  distinguished  into 
different  kinds,  as — Common  Clay,  or  Brick-Clay,  Argilla 
communis. — Potter’s  Clay,  Argilla  lithomania.-—  ripe  Clay, 
Argilla  leucargdla. — Porcelain  Clay,  Argilla  porcAl ana. 

CLAVES  (Fort.)  or  dates,  wattles  made  of  stakes  inter- 
woven with  osiers,  Ac.  to  cover  lodgments,  having  earth 
heaped  upon  them  ; they  are  also  used  to  lay  in  ditches 
thut  have  been  drained,  and  on  marshy  grounds,  Ac. 

CLAYMORE  (Mit.)  vide  C/ymore. 

CLAYTO'NIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentandria, 
Order  1 Monogynia, 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  bivalve. — Cor  petals 
five.— Stan.  Jilnments  nve;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  roundish  ; stole  simple ; stigma  trifid. — Paw,  cap- 
sule roundish ; seeds  three. 

Species . The  species  arc,  the — Claytonia  virginica , o pe- 
rennial, native  of  Virginia.  — Claytonia  sibirica , sou 
Limnia,  a perennial,  native  of  Siberia. — Claytonia  per - 
foliata , un  annua),  native  of  N.  America. 

CLLAN  (Mar.)  an  epithet  applied  to  the  sharp  part  of  a ship, 
both  fore  and  aft. 

Clean*  proof  (Print.)  a proof  that  has  but  few  faults  in  it. 

CLEAR  (Mar.)  an  epithet  applied  to  various  objects,  as  a 
dear  coast,  which  is  free  from  rocks,  sands,  or  any  thing 
else  to  impede  the  navigation.  A cable,  Ac.  is  dear  when 
it  is  disentangled.  Weather  is  clear , as  opposed  to  the 
foggy  or  cloudy. 

Clear  (Carpent.)  an  epithet  for  joists  that  areal  a proper 
distance  apart  from  each  other. — Clear  story  windows  are 
those  which  have  no  transom  in  their  height. 

Clear  vision  (Opt.)  is  produced  by  a great  quantity  of  roya 
in  the  same  pencil,  enlightening  the  correspondent  points 
of  the  image  strongly  and  vigorously. 

to  Clear  (Mar.)  is  applied  to  different  objects,  as  44  7o 
dear  the  anchor,"  in  rrench  degager  Pa  acre,  to  get  the 
cable  off  the  Books.  “ 7b  clear  the  hawie,''  in  French  de- 
fnirc  le  cross , to  untwist  the  cables  which  are  entangled. 
44  To  dear  out,"  or  44  To  clear  out  a ship  ,"  to  obtain  leave 
for  filling  the  cargo  and  sailing  out  by  paying  the  customs. 

to  Clear  the  trenches  (Mil.)  to  drive  out  those  that  guard 
them. 

CLEARER  (A/rrA.)  a tool  on  which  the  hemp  is  always 
finished  for  making  ropes,  Ac. 

1 CLEATS  (Mar.)  in  French  Taauels  de  manceuvres  f pieces 
of  wood  differently  shaped,  and  occasionally  used  in  a ship 
to  fasten  ropes  upon.  They  are  of  different  kinds,  accord- 
ing to  their  form,  as — Belaying  cleat,  which  is  formed  with 
two  arms.— Comb  deal,  which  is  straight  on  the  inner  edge. 
— Mast  deal,  which  is  made  with  a score  to  admit  a seiz- 
ing, and  a hole  in  the  centre  for  an  under  seizing. — Shroutl 
cleat,  formed  like  the  belaying  cleat,  but  with  u grooved 
edge. — Single  cleat,  formed  with  one  arm  only. — Stop  cleat, 
nailed  on  the  bowsprit  for  gammoning  collars,  Ac. — 
Thumb  cleat , similar  to  a single  cleat,  but  smaller. 

CLE'AVER  ( M cch . ) a butcher's  axe  for  chopping  the  bones 

I of  meat. 
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CLE^AVERS  (Bat.)  the  Galium  aperine,  an  annual  so  culled 
because  it  is  a climbing  plant  that  cleaves  to  other  plants 
Tor  its  support. 

CLECHE  {Her.)  or  datche,  on  epithet  for  a cross,  or  any 
ordinary  pierced  throughout,  so  that  nothing  of  it  remains 
except  the  edges. 

CLE'DONES  < Aut.)  ominous  words  or  presages 

drawn  from  voices  or  words.  This  sort  of  divination  was 
most  in  use  at  Smyrna,  where,  according  to  Pausanios, 
they  had  «AhA**»  it  fit,  a temple,  in  which  unswers  were  re- 
turned this  way.  Paus.  1.  9 j llexychius. 

CLEF  (Arch.)  French  for  the  key -stone  of  an  arch. 

Clef  de  mousquei  {MU.)  an  iron  instrument  with  only  one 
square  hole  and  a handle,  with  which  the  piece  is 
cocked. 

CLEFF  (.Vies.)  vide  Cliff, 

CLE'FT-G  RAFTING  (llorl.)  a mode  of  ingrafting  by  cleav- 
ing a tree  and  inserting  a branch. 

CLEFTS  ( Vet.)  cracks  in  the  pasterns  of  a horse,  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  a ►harp  humour. 

CLEG  goose  (llcr.)  the  sane  as  Bar  node. 

CLEl'DIES  (Anal.)  the  same  as  Clavicular. 

CLEl'DION  (Med.)  sXii-A**,  a postil  described  by  Galen  and 
Paulus  /Egineta.  Gal . de  Comp.  Med.  sec.  hoc.  L 9,  c.  5; 
P.  Aiginet.  1. 7.  c.  12. 

CLEIDOM  ASTOI'DEUS  (Anat.)  a muscle,  vide  Stemo- 
cleidn  mastoideus. 

CLEINE  alt  possatme  {Mux ) another  name  for  a Sacbut. 

CLEISAGRA  ( Med.)  from  *ah*,  the  clavicle,  and  a 
prey ; the  gout  in  the  articulation  of  the  clavicles  to  the 
sternum. 

CLEPTIIRON  ( Anat .)  vide  Clauslrum. 

CLE'.MA  (Hot.)  *>»•*«,  the  twig  or  tendril  of  a plant. 

CLK/MATIS  (Bol.)  KAju/.«r4V,  a plant  so  called  because  it 
has  *>> \y*uru,  tendrils.  Diotcor.  1.  4,  c.  7 ; Plin.  1. 24,  c.  15 ; 
Gal.  de  Simpl.  1. 7. 

Clematis,  in  the  Linnean  System,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  13 
Polyandrin , Order  3 Polygynia. 

Generic  Character*.  Cal.  none.  — Cor.  petals  four. — 
St  am . filament s very  many;  anthers  growing  to  the  size 
of  the  filaments. — Pist. germs  very  many;  style*  longer 
than  the  stamens;  stigma*  simple. — Per.  none;  recep- 
tacle headed ; seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Clematis  cirrhosis, 
Ac.  Evergreen  Virgin’s  Bower,  native  of  Baetico- — Cle- 
matis Jlonda , &c.  Large-flowered  Virgin’s  Bower,  native 
of  Japan  — Clematis  vUicel/a,  scu  ClematUis,  Sic.  Purple 
Virgin’s  Bower,  native  of  Italy. — Clematis  vioma,  Ha- 
rt inula,  Ac.  ScanJet is,  See.  Leathery-flowered  Virgin’s 
Bower,  native  of  Virginia — Clematis  vitalba , Common 
Virgin's  Bower,  Wild  Climbers,  or  Traveller’s  joy,  na- 
tive of  the  south  of  Europe. 

Clematis  is  also  the  Airagene  Zeylanica. 

CLEMATHTS  (But.)  *****T,'rti,  a plant  60  called  because 
it  climbs  up  trees  by  its  claspers,  or  tendrils.  Diotcor. 
1.  4,  c.  182 ; Plin.  1. 25,  c. 8 ; Ctus.  Hist.  Bar.  Plant.;  Bauh. 
Pin.;  Baii  Hist.  Plant. 

Clevatitir  is  now  another  name  for  Clematis. 

CLE'MEN TINES  ( Ecd .)  a part  of  the  canon  law,  consist- 
ing of  decretals  or  constitutions  of  Pope  Clement  V.,  and 
enacted  into  laws  by  the  council  of  Vienna. 

CLE'NCII-BOLTS  (Carpent.)  iron  pins  in  a ship  clenched 
at  the  ends  which  are  carried  through. — Clrnch-naUs  are 
such  as  will  drive  through  a board  without  splitting  it. 

CLE'OME  (B  it.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  15  Tetradynamia, 
Order  2 SUiqttasa. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved. — Cor. 
four-petal  led.  — Stam.  Jilament*  six  ; anthers  lateral. — 
Pist.  germ  oblong;  style  simple;  stigmas  thickith. — 
Per.  silique  long ; seeds  very  many. 


I Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  and  annuals,  as  the 
Cleome  juncea,  Ac.  a shrub,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. — Cleome  heptaphfifa , scu  Erueago,  Sinapistrnm, 
Sec.  Pentaphyllum , Ac.  Seven- leu ved  Cleome,  an  annual, 
native  of  the  Indies. — Cleome  penlajthylla , Si  naps  strum. 
Sec.,  Papaver , &c.  Qui n q it  r folium , Sec.  scu  Capa.  Ac. 
Fivc-lcaved  Cleome,  an  annual,  native  of  the  Indies.— 
( iconic  icosandra,  SinajdJrum,  Sec.  scu  Lagan xa,  Ac.  an 
annual,  native  of  Ceylon. 

CLEO'NIA  (Bol.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didynaraia , 
Order  I Gymnospemtia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved,  upper  lip 
fluttish,  lower  two-parted. — Cur.  onc-petailed,  upper  lip 
straight,  lower  bind.  — Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers 
crossed  in  pairs — Pist.  germ  four-parted  ; style  filiform; 
stigmas  four. — Per.  none;  calyx  closed  with  nairs;  seeds 
four. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Cleonia  lusilanica , Pru- 
nella, Sec.  Prunella , Ac.  Clinopodium,  Ac.  seu  Bugnla, 
Ac.  Sweet-scented  Cleonia,  an  annual,  native  of  Por- 
tugal. 

CLEONI'CIUM  (Bol.)  the  same  as  Clinopodinn. 

CLEC^NIS  colly r him  (Med.)  a collyrium  described  by  Celsus. 
De  Be  Med.  1.  6,  c.  6. 

Cleonis  gluten  (Med.)  a medicine  described  by  Orobasius. 
Med.  Coll.  1. 4. 

CLEP  (haw)  a form  of  claim,  libel,  or  petition,  in  the 
Scotch  Law, 

CLEPSAMMIDIUM  (Ant.)  nn  hour-glass  which  measured 
time  by  the  running  out  of  the  sand. 

CLEPSVDRA  (Dial.)  *^*4'*'^*,  in  French  clepsydre,  a water- 
clock,  so  called  from  tAiVm,  to  steal,  and  wj**,  water,  be- 
cause the  water  steals,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  glass.  An 
instrument  of  early  invention  for  the  purpose  of  measuring 
time  in  an  hour-glass,  by  means  of  running  water  or  sand. 
Orators,  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  were  regu- 
lated by  this  hour-glass,  as  to  their  time  of  speaking,  which 
was  called  pleading,  by  the  clepsydra,  to 

which  Martial  refers. 

Mart.  1. 6,  epig.  35. 

Septrm  Arptwlras,  Itki  tete  petenti 

Arbiter  iitt  ilMJ  Cetiliant  dnJit. 

Aristat.  Poet  ; Demoslhen.  Orat.  **f*rpej&.  Cic.  Or. 
1.  3,  c.  34 ; Vitrw. 

Clepsydra  (Surg  ) an  instrument  mentioned  by  Paracelsus, 
for  conveying  suflumigations  to  the  uterus. 

CLE'RGY  (Eccl.)  Clerici,  now  signifies  all  persons  who 
are  in  holy  orders,  and  in  ecclesiastical  offices,  as  Arch- 
bishops, Bishops,  Deans,  and  Chapters ; Parsons,  who  are 
rectors  or  vicars,  and  curates.  Formerly  the  clergy  were 
divided  into  regulars  and  seculars.  The  regular * were 
such  as  lived  under  the  rules  of  some  order,  as  Abbots, 
Monks,  Sec.— The  seculars  were  those  who  lived  under  no 
such  rules,  as  Bishops,  Deans,  and  Parsons,  [vido  Clerk)— 
Benefit  of  clergy,  an  ancient  privilege  whereby  one  in  or- 
ders claimed  to  be  delivered  to  his  ordinary  to  purge  him- 
self of  felony,  which  was  also  extended  to  the  laity,  [vide 
Benefit] 

CLE'RICO  admiltendo  (haxc)  vide  admittendo  clerico. — Clerico 
infra  sacros  or  times  const  tin  to,  non  etigendo  in  officiant ; a 
writ  directed  to  those  who  have  thrust  a bailiwick,  or  other 
office,  on  one  in  holy  orders,  charging  them  to  release  him. 
Beg.  Orig.  143.  — Clerico  capto  per  slatutum  mercatorum. 
Sec.  a writ  for  the  delivery  of  a clerk  out  of  prison,  who  is 
token  and  imprisoned  upon  the  breach  of  a statute  mer- 
chant. Beg.  Orsg.  69. 

CLERK  (Lou)  clencus , a term  peculiarly  applied  to  a clergy- 
man, or  one  who  belongs  to  the  Holy  Ministry  of  tfie 
Church.  The  word  is  derived  from  citrus,  a lot,  signifying 
3 u 2 
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to  be  de  ciero  Domini,  of  the  Lord’s  lot,  as  the  tribo  of 

Levi  was  in  Judea. 

Clerk,  in  another  sense,  is  taken  for  one  who  practises  his 
pen  in  any  court  or  office;  so  called  because  formerly  these 
offices  were  executed  principally  by  the  clergy.  Clerks 
are  of  different  kinds,  according  to  their  office,  viz. 
—Clerk  of  the  Acta,  an  officer  in  the  Navy  Office,  whose 
business  it  is  to  record  all  orders,  contracts,  bills,  war- 
rants, Ac.  transacted  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty. — Clerk  of  affidavits,  an  officer  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  who  files  ail  affidavits. — Clerk  tf  the  assize, 
he  who  writes  alt  things  down  that  are  judicially  done 
by  the  justices  of  assizes  in  their  circuits.  Cramp,  Juris. 
227. — Clerk  of  the  hails,  an  officer  who  files  the  bail 
pieces  taken  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. — Clerk * in 
Chancery,  six  clerks  under  the  twelve  Masters,  fvide 
Chancery] — Clerk  of  the  cheque,  an  officer  in  the  King's 
Court,  so  called  because  he  has  the  check  and  control- 
ment  of  the  yeomen  of  the  gourd,  ami  all  other  yeo- 
men belonging  to  the  King,  Queen,  or  Prince  of  Wales. 
— Clerk  of  the  closet,  a clergyman,  otherwise  called  con- 
fessor to  his  Majesty,  whose  office  it  is  to  attend  the 
King  at  all  religious  services,  and  in  all  spiritual  matters. 
— Clerk  controller  of  the  Kin  ft  House,  whose  office  it  is 
to  allow  or  disallow  charges  of  Pursuivants,  Messengers, 
Ac.  of  the  Green  Cloth,  Ac. — Clark  of  the  Crown,  an 
officer  who  frames,  reads,  and  records  all  indictments 
against  offenders  arraigned  or  indicted  of  any  public 
crime  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench : he  is  otherwise 
called  Clerk  of  the  Crown  Office,  and  exhibits  informa- 
tions.— Clerk  of  the  Crown  in  Chancery,  an  officer  in  that 
court  who  continually  attends  the  Lord  Chancellor  in 
person,  or  by  deputy. — Clerk  of  the  declarations , an  of- 
ficer that  files  all  declarations  in  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench.  — Clerk  of  the  deliveries , an  officer  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  whose  office  it  is  to  take  indentures  for  all 
stores,  ammunition,  Ac.  issued  from  thence.—  Clerk  of 
the  errors , an  officer  in  the  Court  of  Common  Picas,  who 
transcribes  and  certifies  into  the  King's  Bench  the  tenor 
of  the  records  of  the  cause  in  action,  upon  whicli  the 
writ  of  error  made  by  the  cursitor  is  brought  there  to 
be  heard  and  determined.— Clerk  of  the  essoins , an  officer 
belonging  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  who  keeps  the 
essoin  rolls. — Clerk  of  the  estreats,  an  officer  belonging 
to  the  Exchequer,  who  every  term  receives  the  estreats 
out  of  the  Lord  Treasurer's  Remembrancer's  office,  and 
writes  them  out  to  be  levied  for  the  King. — Clerk  of  the  \ 
hanaper , or  hamper , an  officer  in  chancery,  whose  office 
it  is  to  receive  oil  the  money  due  to  the  King  for  the 
seals  of  charters,  Ac.;  he  is  so  called  because  the  hanaper 
is  an  old  term  signifying  fscum,  or  treasury. — Clerk  of 
the  inrolfments , an  officer  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who 
enrolls  and  exemplifies  all  fines,  recoveries,-  returns,  writs 
of  entry,  summons,  and  seism,  Ac. — Clerk  of  the  juries, 
an  officer  belonging  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
who  makes  out  writs  of  habeas  corpora  and  distringas  for 
the  appearance  of  juries. — Clerk  of  the  market,  an  officer 
of  the  King’s  house  to  whom  it  belongs  to  take  charge 
of  the  King's  measures,  and  keep  the  standards  of  them, 
which  are  the  examples  of  all  measures  to  be  used 
throughout  the  kingdom.  IS  R.  2,  c.  4,  Ac.;  Flet.  1.2, 
c.  8,  9 ; 4 Inst.  274.  — Clerk  Marshal  of  the  King's 
Household,  an  officer  that  attends  the  Marshal  in  his 
Court,  and  records  all  proceedings. — Clerk  of  the  nichils , 
or  nihils,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
who  makes  a roll  of  all  such  sums  ns  are  nihited  hv  the 
sheriffs  upon  their  estreats  of  green  wax. — Clerk  of  the 
ordnance,  an  officer  of  the  Tower,  who  registers  all  or- 
ders touching  the  King's  ordnance. — Clerks  of  the  out- 
lawries, a servant,  or  deputy,  to  the  Attorney  General, 


who  makes  out  writs  of  capiat  ut  la  gat  urn,  after  outlawry. 
— Clerk  of  the  Paper  Office,  an  officer  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  who  makes  up  the  Paper-books  of  special 
pleadings  and  demurrers  in  that  court. — Clerk  of  the 
papers,  on  officer  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who  has  die 
custody  of  the  papers  of  the  warden  of  the  Fleet ; enters 
commitments  and  discharges  of  prisoners,  Ac. — Parish 
Clerk , vide  Parish. — Clerk  of  the  Parliament  Rolls , an 
officer  who  records  all  things  done  in  the  high  court  of 
Parliament. — Clerk  of  the  patents , or  of  the  letters  patent 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  England. — Clerk  of  the  peace, 
an  officer  belonging  to  the  sessions  of  the  peace,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  read  indictments,  enrol  proceedings,  draw 
the  process,  Ac. — Clerk  of  the  Pells,  a clerk  belonging 
to  the  Exchequer,  whose  office  it  is  to  enter  every  teller's 
bill  into  a parchment  roll,  or  skin,  called  pellis  reerpto- 
rum , and  to  make  another  roll  of  payments,  called  pellis 
exiittum. — Clerk  of  the  petty  bag,  an  officer  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  whose  office  it  is  to  record  the  returns  of 
all  inquisitions  out  of  every  shire,  to  make  out  patents, 
Ac. — There  are  three  of  these  officers,  of  which  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  is  the  chief. — Clerk  of  the  Pipe , 
an  officer  in  the  Exchequer  who  lias  the  accounts 
of  the  debts  due  to  the  King,  and  charges  them  down 
in  the  great  roll,  called  the  pipe,  from  its  shape,  which 
resembles  a pipe : he  was  formerly  called  Ingrostaiot 
magni  Rotuli,  Slat  33,  II.  8,  c.  22. — Clerk  of  the  Pleas , 
an  officer  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  whose  office  all 
the  officers  of  the  court,  upon  special  privilege  belong- 
ing  to  them,  ought  to  sue,  or  be  sued  in  any  action.— 
Clerks  of  the  Privy  Seal , four  officers  which  attend  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  to  write  and  make  out  all  things  that 
are  sent  by  warrant  from  the  Signet  to  the  Privy  Seal.— 
Clerk  of  the  Remembrance , an  officer  who  assists  die 
Clerk  of  the  Pipe. — Clerk  of  the  Roll*,  an  officer  who 
makes  search  for  and  copies,  deeds,  offices,  Ac.  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery. — Clerk  of  the  Rules,  he  who  draws 
up  arid  enters  all  the  rules  and  orders  made  in  the  Court 
or  King’s  Bench.— Clerk  of  the  Sewers,  an  officer  be- 
longing to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  who  takes  ac- 
count of  all  their  proceedings. — Clerk  of  the  Signet,  an 
officer  continually  attendant  on  his  Majesty’s  Principal 
Secretary,  who  has  the  custody  of  the  privy  signet. 
There  ore  four  of  these  officers  who  attend  in  turn,  and 
dine  at  the  Secretary’s  tabic.  — Clerk  of  the  King’s  Silver, 
an  officer  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  who  receives 
all  lines  that  have  passed  the  office  of  the  custos  bre - 
xium. — Clerk  of  the  supersedeas , an  officer  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  who  makes  out  writs  of  supersedeas 
upon  a defendant's  appearing  to  the  exigent  on  an  out- 
lawry, whereby  the  sheriff  is  forbidden  to  return  the 
exigent. — Clerk  of  the  treasury,  an  officer  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  who  has  the  records  of  the  court  in  his 
charge,  and  is  the  servant  of  the  Chief  Justice.  Ho  is 
removeable  at  pleasure,  in  distinction  from  other  clerks, 
who  are  for  life.  There  U also  a secondary,  or  under 
clerk  of  the  treasury , who  has  one  key  of  the  treasury- 
door,  and  an  under-keeper , who  has  another. — Clerk  of 
the  King’s  great  wardrobe,  one  who  keeps  account  of 
what  belongs  to  the  royal  wardrobe.  Stat.  I Edte.  4,  c.  1. 
— Clerk  oj  the  warrants,  an  officer  of  the  Common  Pleas 
who  enters  all  warrants  of  attorney,  deeds  of  indentures, 
of  bargain  and  sale,  Ac. 

Clerk  is  also  applied  in  the  sense  of  one  who  prays  for 
benefit  of  clergy ; thus  the  clerk  attaint  is  one  who  prays 
for  benefit  of  clergy  after  judgment  has  been  given  upon 
him  for  felony ; clerk  convict,  one  who  prays  for  benefit 
before  sentence  is  passed  upon  him. 

Ci.rrk  (Com.)  this  term  has  been  transferred  from  the  law  to 
commerce,  in  the  same  sense,  to  denote  one  who  executes 
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any  office  with  his  pen  in  a counting-house,  or  any  other 
trading  concern. 

Clerk  (Ecc.)  clericus  s ace*  dot  is,  a parish  clerk,  or  an  inferior 
assistant  to  the  priest. 

CLERKS  (Her.)  the  company  of  clerks,  called 
parish  cifrts,  is  ancient,  being  incorporated 
in  the  17th  of  Henry  III.  Their  arms  are, 

“ Azure,  a flcur-de  luce,  or,  on  a chief,  gules, 
a leopards  head  betwixt  two  books,  or. 

CLERODE'NDltUM  (Z?of.)  a genus  of  plants. 

Class  14-  Didynamia , Order  2 Angiospermia. 

Generic  Characters . Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  — Cor. 

one-petalled  ; tube  slender;  border  five-parted. — St  am. 
filaments  four ; anthers  simple.— Pist.  germ  roundish ; 
style  filiform  ; stigma  simple.— Per.  drupe  roundish  ; seed 
one. 

Species.  The  species  arc  shrubs,  as  the — Clerodendrum 
infortunatum,  Petasitet,  Sec.  seu  Peragu,  native  of  India. 
— Clerodendrum  fortunatum,  Entire-leaved  Cleroden- 
dron,  native  of  India.— Clerodendrum  calamitosum , Sec. 
seu  Volkameria,  Sic.  native  of  Java. — Clerodendrum  phlo- 
moides,  seu  Volkameria,  Sic.  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

CLE'ROMANCY  (Ant.)  a mode  of  divination, 

wherein  they  made  conjectures  by  throwing  sAspci,  lots. 

CLERONIMUS  ( Archaol .)  an  heir. 

CLEROPE'PLUM  (At)  the  tippet  or  scarf  worn  by  clergy- 
men. 

CLE'ROS  (Mat.)  a miscarriage  among  the  bees  when, 
by  reason  of  the  hardness  and  bitterness  of  the  wax,  they 
do  not  bring  forth  their  young,  but  both  they  and  the 
comb  rot  together.  Aristotle  calls  the  cleros  an  insect 
which  destroys  the  combs  of  the  bees.  Aristot.  Hist. 
Animal.  1.  8,  c.  27 ; Plin.  I.  1,  c.  18. 

CLE'RUS  (Ent.)  a division  of  the  genus  Attelabui,  consist- 
ing of  those  species  of  insects  which  have  the  jaw  one- 
toothed,  the  hind  feelers  hatchet-flashed. 

Clerus  (Ecc  ) a clerk  or  clergyman,  one  who  is  de  dero 
Domini,  i.  e.  of  the  Lord’s  lot  or  portion. 

CLETCH  (Her.)  vide  Cleche. 

CLETHRA  (Bot ) a genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria , 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved;  leaflets 
ovate. — Com.  petals  five. — Sr  am.  filamenh  ten;  anthers 
oblong-erect. — PliT.  germ  roundish;  style  filiform; 
stigma  trifid. — Per.  capsule  roundish ; seeds  very  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  tlio—  Clethra  alai folia, 
seu  Alni folia.  See.  Alder-leaved  Clethra,  native  of  Caro- 
lina.— Clethra  paniculate , Panicled  Clethra,  native  of 
North  America. — Clethra  arbor ea,  Tree  Clethra,  native 
of  Madeira.  — Clethra  tinifolia , Tinus,  St c.  VoUmeria , 
8/c.  seu  Baccifera,  Sic.  native  of  Jamaica. 

CLEVEItS  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Cleavers. 

CLEW  (Afar.)  in  French  point  (Tune  voile,  the  lower  corner 
of  square  sails,  which  reaches  down  to  where  the  tackles 
and  sheet  ropes  arc  fastened ; whence  the  expressions 
**  From  clew  to  earing,”  signifying  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top.  **  To  clew  up,”  in  French  carguer  unc  voile,  to  haul 
up  the  clews  of  a sail  to  its  yard  by  means  of  the  clew- 
lines. To  the  Clews  be\ong—Clexo-garncts,  in  French 
cargues-points  de  basses  voiles,  a sort  of  tackle  fastened  to 
the  clews  of  the  main  and  foresail  to  trusa  them  to  the 
yard. — Clew- 1 dues,  in  French  cargue-points  des  voiles 
quarries,  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  elew-gameta,  only 
that  the  latter  are  solely  appropriated  to  the  courses ; but 
the  clew-lines  arc  employed  for  all  the  square  sails.— Clews 
of  a Hammock,  in  French  points  (Tune  hamac,  the  combi- 
nation of  small  lines,  by  which  the  hammock  is  suspended. 

CLEYE'NA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Temstrcemia. 

CLIBADIUM  (/?ot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  5 Pentandria. 


Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common  imbricate;  scales  ovate. 
— Cor.  compound  coroll tiles  of  the  disk  many,  of  the  ray 
three  or  four.— Sr  am.  filaments  five;  anthers  oblong.— 
Pist.  germ  very  small ; style  filiform ; stigma  simple. — 
Per.  common  none;  calyx  ventricose;  seed  one. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  Clibadium  Surinam  case,  native 
of  Surinam. 

CLIBANA'RIUS  (Ant.)  **T*fyu*T*,  a man  or  horse  armed 
with  complete  armour,  a cuirassier.  Ammian.  1.  1G;  Xatar. 
in  Panegyr.  Constant. 

CLICI1  < Mil.)  a sabre  in  use  among  the  Turks,  having  a 
crooked  broad  blade. 

CLI'CKETING  (Sport.)  a fox  is  said  to  go  dickering  when 
he  goes  after  the  female. 

CLICKS  (Mar.)  small  pieces  of  iron  falling  into  notched 
wheels  attached  to  the  winches  in  cutters,  Ac.  and  thereby 
serving  the  office  of  pawls. 

CLI'DIUM  (Ich.)  the  throat  of  the  tunny.  Plin,  1.  9,  c.  15. 

CLI'ENS  (Jst.)  a Roman  citizen  who  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  some  gTeat  man,  who,  in  that  relation,  was 
called  his  patron,  and  assisted  him  with  his  counsel  and 
support  in  all  matters  of  dispute. 

Hor.  J.  ii,  ep.  1,  v.  104. 

Ravi  a Juice  din  fail,  St  tcUnnt  rtehita 
Matte  dams  vtgitatr,  efiniti  yt timers  jura. 

The  client,  on  the  other  hand,  was  always  devotgd  to  the 
interests  of  his  patron,  and  ready  to  pay  every  outward 
mark  of  respect.  The  poets  allude  to  the  morning  saluta- 
tions which  the  clients  used  to  give  to  their  patrons. 

Mart.  1.  2,  epig.  18. 

Mane  wltfalum  renin ; tu  Jietris  Use 
Ante  ealulatum ; Jam  turn  at  ergo  parti. 

Juv.  sat  5,  v.  19. 

■ Haiti  Trtbius  propter  quod  mmprrt  unumm 
Ikboat,  rt  UgtJai  dimittm,  mlluitu i ne. 

Ad  talutrii jam  tvrba  pmrgeril  vrbem 

Sideribus  dul.iis. 

Senec.  de  Brev.  Vit.  c.  14. 

CLIENT  (Law)  one  who  retains  a lawyer  or  counsellor  to 
manage  or  plead  his  cause. 

CLIENTELA'RIS  (Law)  belonging  to  a vassal  or  tenant, 
prtediuM  clientele  re,  a fee-farm. 

CLIENTS  (Mil.)  noblemen  who  formerly  served  in  the 
French  armies  under  the  pennant  of  a knight,  the  banner 
of  a banneret,  Sic. 

CLIFF  (Mus.)  or  clef,  a certain  character  or  mark  placed 
on  one  side  of  the  lines,  from  which  the  proper  places  of 
all  other  notes  in  a piece  of  music  are  discovered ; or  it  is 
a letter  marked  on  any  line  which  explains  and  points  out 
the  name  of  all  the  rest.  It  is  called  the  drf  or  key,  be- 
cause thereby  are  known  the  names  of  all  the  other  lines 
and  spaces ; and,  consequently,  the  quantity  of  every  in- 
terval. Formerly  every  line  had  a letter  marked  for  a cliff, 
but  now  a letter  on  one  line  suffices  ; since  by  this  all  the 
rest  are  known  reckoning  up  and  down  in  the  order  of  the 
gamut.  The  cliff  which  is  thus  marked  is  called  the 
signed  diff  or  clef,  of  which  there  are  three;  namely,  C, 
F,  G.  The  cliff  of  the  highest  part  in  a song,  called  treble 
or  alt,  is  G,  as  in  fig.  5 , set  on  the  second  stave  or  line, 
reckoning  upwards.  The  cliff  of  the  bass,  or  lowest  part, 


Fig.  i.  Fig.  *.  Fig  3.  Fig.  ♦,  fig.  5. 
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is  F on  the  fourth  line  upwards,  fig.  1.  For  the  other 
mean  parts,  the  cliff  is  C ; namely,  C,  the  tenor  cliff, 
placed  on  the  fourth  line,  as  in  fig.  2 ; C,  counter-tenor, 
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or  alio  cliff,  placed  on  the  third  line,  as  in  jig.  3 ; and  C, 
soprano,  or  canto  cliff,  placed  on  the  first  line,  as  in  Jig.  4. 

CLJFRFRTIA  (Bot)  a genus  uf  plants,  Class  22  Di'tecin, 
Order  1 1 Polyandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  three- leaved  ; leaflet* 
ovate. — Cor.  none.—  Sr  am.  laments  capillary;  anther * 
twin. — Pist. germ  oblong;  stifles  two;  stigmas  simple.— 
Per.  capsule  oblong  ; senls  solitary. 

Species.  Hie  species  are  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  as  the— Cliffortia  odorata. — Cliffortia 
serrata. — Cliflbrtia  ferruginen — Cliffortia  amenta. — Clif- 
Jortia  ihcifJin,  seu  arluicnla , Ac.  Ilex-leaved  Cliffortiu. 
— Cliffortia  tritlcntata. — Cliffortia  ruscifvlin,  seu  Frutex , 
Ac.  Butchers'  broom-leaved  Cliffortia.— Cliffortia  strobili- 
fera , seu  Cedrn «,  Ac. 

CLIFT  ( Vet)  a deficiency  in  the  new,  soft,  rough,  and  un- 
even hoof  that  grow  s on  horses*  feet  upon  the  hoof-cast. 

CLIMA'CION  (Mech.)  the  round  or  step  of  a 

ladder. 

CLIM  A'C’TER  (AfrrA.)  vide  Climacin. 

CLIMA'CTEKLS  {Med.)  or  anni  tcansiles,  i.e.  years  ascend- 
ing like  steps,  applied  particularly  to  certain  critical 
periods  of  a man's  life. 

CLIM ACTF/RICAL  years  {Med.)  certain  years  observable 
in  a man’s  life,  whicn  arc  supposed  to  be  attended  with 
some  great  mutation,  [vide  Climacterics"] 

CLIMACTE'RICS  the  character,  climacterical,  or 

critical  periods  in  a man's  life,  which  were  the  7th,  the 
21st,  made  up  of  3 times  7 ; the  27th,  made  up  of  3 times 
9;  and  the  Hist,  made  up  of  9 times  9;  thus,  every  7th 
or  9th  year  is  said  to  be  climacterical. — Grand  Climacteric , 
the  63d  and  Hist,  in  which,  if  any  sickness  occur,  it  is 
accounted  very  dangerous. 

CLEM  ATE  (6>og.)  a part  or  portion  of  the  earth  between 
two  circles  parallel  to  the  Equator,  and  of  6uch  a breadth 
that  the  longest  day,  in  the  parallel  nearest  to  the  equator, 
exceeds  the  longest  day  m that  next  the  equator  by 
some  certain  spuce,  os  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  or  a 

■ month.  The  beginning  of  the  climate  is  a parallel  wherein 
the  day  is  shortest;  the  end  of  the  climate  is  that  wherein 
the  day  is  the  longest ; the  climates,  which  are  forty-eight 
in  number,  being  reckoned  from  the  equator  to  the  poles. 
Each  climate  differs  from  its  contiguous  ones  by  being 
longer  or  shorter,  by  half  an  hour,  in  one  place  than  in  the 
other,  as  far  os  the  polar  circles,  wheo  the  climates  com- 
mence to  be  what  is  called  hour-climates  and  monih- 
cliraatcs.  An  hour-climate  is  a space  comprised  between 
two  parallels  of  the  equator,  in  the  first  of  which  the 
longest  day  exceeds  that  in  the  latter  by  an  hour ; a month- 
climate  is  a space  between  two  circles  parallel  to  the  polar 
circles,  whose  longest  day  is  longer  or  shorter  than  that  of 
its  contiguous  one  by  a month,  or  thirty  days. 

CLIMA'TlCS  {Nat.)  a sort  of  earth-quake,  which,  proceed- 
ing in  an  obliaue  direction,  sweeps  every  thing  down  before 
it.  Ammian.  I.  17,  c.  7. 

CLEM  AX  {Med.)  a name  given  to  some  antidotes,  which,  in 
a regular  scale  of  proportion,  increased  or  diminished  their 
ingredients. 

Climax  (Rhet.)  a figure  of  rhetoric  called,  by 

Cicero  and  Quintilian,  gradntio , where  the  discourse  pro- 
ceeds by  degrees  from  higher  to  higher  subjects ; as 
**  Africano  virtutem  Industrie,  virlus  gloriam,  gloria  cmula- 
tionem  comparavit."  Cic.  Acrnlem.  I.  4,  c.  16;  Dcmet. 
Eloc.  h 270 ; Quint.  1.  9,  c.  3 ; Athrn.  1.  2,  c.  2 ; Eustath . 
II.  $ i Voss.  Rhet.  Inst.  1.  5,  p.  294*. 

CLIMBERS  {Rot  ) another  name  for  the  Clematis. 
CLEMBING-B1RTI1WORT  {Bot.)  the  Aristolochia  Clema- 
iitis  of  Linnaeus. 

CLEM  I A ( Min.)  the  Cadmia  Foma  cum. 

to  CLINCH  (Mar.)  in  French  ilalingver  un  cable,  a parti-  j 


cular  method  of  fastening  large  ropes  by  s kind  of  knot* 
which  is  principally  used  in  fastening  the  cable  to  the  ring 
of  the  anchor.  ♦ 

CLENCHED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  the  hand  shut. 

CLI'NCHER  built  (.Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a vessel  made  with 
clincher- work.  — Clincher- IVork,  that  disposition  of  the 
planks  in  a boat  or  vessel,  when  the  lower  edge  of  every 
plank  overlays  the  next  under  it  like  the  slates  on  the  roof 
of  a house. 

CLENCHING  (Mar.)  1.  The  operation  of  fastening  the 
point  of  a bolt  or  nail  on  a ring  by  hammering  it  so  as  to 
make  it  spread.  2.  A kind  of  slight  calking  used  about 
the  ports  when  foul  weather  is  expected  ubout  a harbour. 
This  is  done  by  driving  oakum  into  the  sides  to  keep  out 
the  water. 

CLI'NICE  (Med.)  vide  Clinical. 

C LEXICAL  ( Med.)  kAkuw,  an  epithet  relating  to  a bed, 
from  *u-n,  a bed  ; as  a clinical  physician,  one  who  attends 
on  bedrid  people:  clinical  medicine,  which  treats  of 
visiting  patients  who  are  confined  to  their  beds:  so  likewise 
clinical  lectures,  notes,  Ac. 

CLI'NICUS  (Med.)  a patient  who  is  confined  to  his  bed  from 
sickness. 

CLEN1S  (Mm.)  a name  given  by  the  Greeks  of  the  middle 
ages  to  one  of  their  notes. 

CLl'NKERS  (Masun.)  bricks  impregnated  with  a consider- 
able quantity  of  nitre  or  salt-pclre,  which,  by  the  violence 
of  the  fire,  run  and  arc  glazed  over. 

CLENK-STONE  ( Mi it.)  a brittle  mineral  of  the  basalt  kind, 
which  is  common  in  Scotland  and  Germany. 

CLINOIDES  (Anat.)  Clinnid,  of  the  shape  of  a bed,  from 
■A.'**,  a bed,  and  ul*t  the  form ; an  epithet  for  the  pro- 
cesses surrounding  the  sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

CLINOM ASTO'IDEUS  (Anat.)  vide  Clridamastoideus . 

CLINO'PETES  (Med.)  kApvwit**,  one  who  is  confined  to 
his  bed  from  sickness. 

CLINOPODIUM  (Bot.)  *>*•*•£*,  a herb,  so  called  from 
the  resemblance  which  it  bore  to  the  foot,  and  a 
bed.  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  109;  Plin.  I.  24,  c.  13. 

Clinopodium,  its  the  IJnnean  system , a genus  of  plants, 
Class  14  Dtdynamia,  Order  1 Gyntnospermia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  involucre  many  bristled;  pe- 
rianth one-leaved.  Con.  one-petal k-d ; tube  short  — 
Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  roundish.— PiST.  germ 
four-parted  ; style  filiform  ; stigma  simple.— Per.  uonc; 
calyx  contracted  round  the  neck;  seeds  four. 

Species.  The  specie*  are  perennials,  as  the — Clinopodium 
r ulgare,  Wild  Basil,  native  of  Europe. — Clinopodium 
A'.gyptincum,  native  of  Egypt. — Clinojtodium  incanum, 
Serjtenlarin , seu  Origanum , Ac.  Hairy  Clinopodium, 
native  of  North  America.  — Clinopodium  rugosum, 
Wrinkled  Clinopodium,  native  of  Carolina.  — Clinopo- 
dium ca pit  alum,  seu  Hyatts,  Ac.  native  of  Jamaica. 

CLFO  (Conch.)  a genus  of  animals.  Class  Vernter,  Order 
Mollusca. 

Generic  Character.  Body  oblong,  nayant. — Arms  wing-like 
processes.— Fentacu/a  three,  besides  two  in  the  mouth. 
Species.  The  principal  species  arc  the  Clio  caudal  a,  pyra- 
midala , rctusa , Ac. 

, CLEPPERS  {Law)  those  who  debase  the  coin  of  the  realm 
by  cutting  or  paring  the  edge  of  it.  Clipping  of  coin  was 
ma.lc  treason  by  Stat.  3,  Hen.  5,  C.  I. 

CLITPING  of  wool  ( Agric .)  cutting  off  the  coarse  ends  of 
the  wool  before  it  is  washed. 

CLESSUS  (CAew.)  a term  denoting  mineral  compound  spirits. 

CLITO’NES  (/Wit.)  a term  used  for  all  the  sons  of  the 
King,  but  particularly  the  eldest,  in  the  charter  of  King 
.Ethel red.  Matlh.  Par.  p.  158;  Srld.  notes  on  (F.dmer . 
jCLITOKIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  17  Diadelphin , 

1 Order  3 Decandria. 
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Generic  Characters.  Cal.  jxrianth  one-leaved. — Con.  pa- 
pilionaceous ; standard  very  large;  wings  oblong;  keel 
shorter  than  the  wing*. — St  am.  in  two  brotherhoods ; 
anthers  simple. — Pl*T.  germ  oblong;  style  ascending; 
stigma  obtuse. — Per.  legume  very  long;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  pcrcniiiuls,  as  the  — Clitoria 
temata,  Flos,  Ac.  Schlonga,  Arc.  Lathyrus,  Ac.  scu  Pha- 
seolus,  Ac.  Winged-leaved  Clitoria,  native  of  the  East 
Indies. — Clitoria  multiflora , native  of  St.  Domingo. — 
Clitoria  Brasilinna,  Brasilian  Clitoria,  native  of  Brasil. 
Clitoria  Virginiana,  Small  flowered  Clitoria,  native  of 
Virginia.—  Clitoria  inn r tuna,  sen  Clitorius,  & c.  Maryland 
Clitoria,  native  of  North  America. 

CLITO'RIDIS-FLOS  (Bat.)  a beautiful  flower  in  the  island 
of  Ternate. 

Clitoriois  mu iculus  (Anal.)  or  Erector  Clitoridis , a muscle 
arising  from  the  crus  of  the  os  ischium,  which  serves  to 
draw  the  clitoris  downwards  and  backwards. 

CLITORIS  (Anat.)  from  *a um,  to  inclose.  or  be  hid,  because 
io  its  natural  state  it  is  inclosed  in  the  vagina,  a small 
glandiform  body  situated  above  the  nymphs. 

CLITORl'SMUS  ( Med.)  a morbid  or  preternatural  enlarge- 
ment of  clitoris,  such  as  is  visible  in  hermaphrodites. 

CLI'VEllS  (BA.)  the  same  as  Cleavers. 

CLI YTfN A avis  (Ant.)  a bird  that,  in  soothsaying,  gave  a 
sign  that  a thing  wa6  not  to  be  done.  Pltn.  1.  10,  c.  1* ; 
J'est.  de  Verb.  Signif. 

CLOA'CA  (Ant.)  the  jukes,  or  common  sewer. 

Cloaca  (Anat.)  the  canal  in  birds,  through  which  the  egg 
descends  from  the  ovary  in  its  exit. 

CLOACA'RIUM  (Ant.)  a tax  or  assessment  for  cleaning 
the  common  sewers.  Ulp. 

CLOCHES  (Mil.)  a military  tax  which  was  imposed  upon 
bells. 

CLOCK  (l lor.)  on  instrument  for  measuring  time  and  its 
sub-divisions  with  greut  exactness,  [vide  Horology 3 
CLOCK-BEETLE  or  Don,  a beetle  that  flics  about 
in  an  evening  in  a circular  direction  with  a loud  noise ; the 
Scarabtcus  stercorariu s of  Linnteu*. 

CLOCK-WORK  (Meek.)  that  part  of  the  movement  which 
strikes  the  hours,  Ac.  on  a bell,  in  distinction  from  that 
part  called  the  IVatch-work,  which  is  designed  to  exhibit 
the  time  on  a dial-plate. 

CLO'DIA  Lex  (Ant.)  a name  for  several  laws  enacted  by 
the  tribune  Clodius,  which  tended  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  people. 

CLODIA'NA  vasa  (Ant.)  a kind  of  vessels,  so  called  from 
their  inventor.  Piin.  I.  33,  c.  1 1. 

CLOG  (Mech.)  a piece  of  wood  fastened  about  the  legs  of 
beasts  to  keep  them  from  running  away. 

CLOl'STER  (Archil.)  a place  in  a monastery  with  piazzas; 
also  the  monastery  itself. 

CLOMP  AN  US  (BA.)  the  Sterculia  balanghtu  of  Linnseua. 

CLO'NIC  spasms  ( Vet.)  a morbid  contraction  of  the  muscles. 

CLONO'DES  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  a sort  of  pulsa- 

tion which  is  vehement,  large,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
unequal.  Cast  ell.  Lex,  Med. 

CLOSE  (Mas.)  is  either  the  end  of  a strain,  which  is  called 
an  imperfect  close  ; or  the  end  of  a tune,  which  is  a perfect 
close. 

Close  (Her)  an  epithet  for  any  bird  which  is  represented  in 
coat  armour  with  its  wings  close  down  upon  it,  i.  e.  not  dis- 
played, or  in  a standing  position. 

Close  (Agric.)  a piece  or  ground  fenced  or  hedged  about 
for  pasturage. 

CLOSE  ROLLS  (Law)  and  close  writs  are  letters  from  the 
king,  sealed  with  his  Great  Seal,  but  closed  up,  and  di- 
rected to  particular  persons,  in  distinction  from  letters 
patent,  or  open  letters,  which  contain  grants  of  land,  Ac. 
from  the  crown. 


CLOSE-STRING  (Archit.)  a staircase  in  dog-legged  stairs 
without  an  open  newel. 

CLOSE  fghts  (Afar.)  a name  for  bulk-heads  erected  fore  and 
ait  in  the  ship  for  the  men  to  stand  behind  in  close  engage- 
ment, and  to  Are  on  the  enemy ; or  if  the  ships  be  boarded 
to  Ecour  the  enemy. 

CLOSE-HAULED  (Mar.)  in  French  au  plus  pres , the  ar- 
rangement or  trim  of  a ship's  sails  when  she  endeavours  to 
make  a progress  in  the  nearest  direction  possible  towards 
that  point  of  the  compass  from  which  the  wind  blows. — 
Close- quarters,  strong  barriers  of  wood  stretching  across 
n merchant  ship,  to  serve  as  a place  of  shelter  in  case  the 
vessel  is  boarded,  and  from  which  the  crew  can  fire  their 
small  arms  on  the  enemy. 

CLOSED  behind  ( Man  ) un  imperfection  in  the  liind-quartcrt 
of  a horse. 

CLO'SER  (Mat on.)  the  last  atone  laid  in  the  horizontal 
length  of  a wall. 

CLO'SET  (Her.)  the  half  of  the  bar,  which  latter  ought  to 
contain  a fifth  of  the  field,  [vide  Bar J 

Closet  (Archit.)  a small  retired  apartment  within  another 
room. 

CLOSH  ( Vet.)  a distemper  in  the  feet  of  cattle  similar  to  the 
founders. 

CLOSH E (Sport.)  the  game  answering,  as  is  supposed,  to 
what  is  now  called  nine  pins , which  was  forbidden  by  sta- 
tute 18  Ed.  4. 

CLOTH  (Com.)  signifies  generally  any  kind  of  stuff  that  is 
woven  or  manufactured  in  the  loom,  whether  it  be  com- 
posed of  wool,  hemp,  or  flax ; but  in  a more  particular 
sense  it  implies  a web  or  tissue  of  woollen  threads  inter- 
woven, whereof  some,  called  the  warp,  are  extended  in 
length  from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the  other ; and  the 
rest,  called  the  woof,  disposed  across  the  first,  or  breadth- 
wise of  the  piece. 

CLOTH-WOK K ERS  (Her.)  or  clothiers,  were 
incorporated  the  22d  of  Henry  VIII.  in  1530, 
and  form  the  12th  company  in  the  City  of 
London.  Their  arms  are,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  “ sable  a chevron  ermine,  in  chief ; two 
crabbets,  argent , in  beixcl  or  beazel,  or.” 

CLOTH  ED  (Mar.)  a mast  is  said  to  be  clothed 

when  the  sail  is  so  long  as  to  reach  down  to  the  gratings 
of  the  hatches,  so  that  no  wind  can  blow  below  the  sail. 

CLOTHIER  (Com.)  one  who  manufactures  woollen  cloth, 
[vide  Clothworkers) 

CLOTHING  of  the  Solders  (A/or.)  In1  png  several  thicknesses 
of  worn  canvass  well  tarred  over  them,  to  make  an  easy 
bed  for  the  shrouds. 

CLOTHS  in  a sail  (Mar.)  arc  the  breaths  of  canvass  in  its 
whole  width. 

CLOTTINGS  of  spool  (Com.)  the  hard  and  clotted  wool  on 
the  breech  of  the  sheep,  which  arc  otherwise  called 
breechings. 

CLOUDS  (Nat.)  a congeries  of  particles,  chiefly  watery, 
drawn  or  tent  out  of  tne  earth  in  vapours  into  the  middle 
region  of  the  air.  It  is  computed  by  some  that  they  arc 
never  above  one  half  or  three -fourths  of  a mile  above  the 
earth. 

CLOUD-BERRY  (Bat.)  a plant  growing  on  Pendlc  Hills, 
in  Lancashire,  so  called  as  if  it  came  out  of  the  clouds. 
CLOVE  (Bot.)  a spice,  the  fruit  of  the  clove-tree.—Clove-Tree, 
the  Caruophyllus  atomaticus  of  Liniurus,  which  grows  in  the 
Dutch  Spice- islands.— Clove-Bark,  the  bark  of  the  Myrtus 
caryophq/lata,  so  called  because  it  smells  like  cloves. — 
Clove-6  illiflower,  or  Clove-pink,  the  Dianthtu  caryophillus. 

Clove  (Com.)  tbetwo-aud-thirticth  part  of  a weigh  of  cheese, 
equal  to  eight  pounds.  Stat.  9 //.  6,  c.  S. 

CLOVE- HITCH  (Mar.)  in  French  deux  demi-des,  a knot  or 
noose  by  which  a rope  is  fastened. 
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CLOVER  (/?of.)  or  Clover-Grass,  tho  Bnfolium  pretense  of  I 
Liniuetis ; an  excellent  feed  for  cattle. 

CLOUGH  (Com.)  an  allowance  of  two  pounds  to  every  three  j 
hundred  weight,  for  the  turn  of  the  scale,  that  the  com* 
modity  may  hold  out  weight  when  Bold  by  retail. 

Clough  (J/ecA.)  a sort  of  sluice  for  retaining  or  letting  out 
the  water  of  a canal,  pond,  Ac. — Clough -arches,  crooked 
arches  in  canals,  through  which  the  water  is  conveyed  on 
drawing  up  the  doughs  or  paddles. 

CLOUT  nails  {Carpent.)  nails  that  are  used  in  the  nailing  on 
of  clouts  to  the  axle-trees  of  carriages. — Clouts , the  axle-  j 
tree  clouts  are  iron  plates  nailed  to  the  end  of  the  axle-  i 
tree  of  a cart  or  waggon,  to  save  it  from  wearing,  and  to  j 
the  two  cross-trees  that  hold  the  sides  of  a cart  together. 

Clouts  [Gumu)  thin  plates  of  iron  nailed  on  that  part  of  the 
axle-tree  of  a gun-carriage  which  comes  through  the  1 
nave. 

CLOWN’S  ALL-HE  AL  (Bo/.)  a perennial,  the  Stachyspa-  | 
hutris  of  Linn«us. 

CLOYED  (Gunn.)  an  epithet  for  a piece  of  ordnance  when  I 
any  thing  is  got  into  tne  touch-hole. 

Cloyed  ( yet.)  an  epithet  for  a horse  when  he  is  pricked  with 
a nail  in  shoeing. 

CLUB  La rc  [Cut  ) a law  by  which  every  one  is  obliged  to  1 
pay  an  equal  share  of  the  reckoning. 

TO  CLU'B-H AUL  a ship  (A/or.)  a method  of  tacking  by  ' 
letting  go  the  lec-nnchor  as  soon  as  the  wind  is  out  of  the 
sails,  which  brings  her  head  to  the  wind. 

CLUNCH  (Afia.j  a blue  substance  found  in  coal-pits. 

CLU'NES  ( .l/ifl/.)  the  buttocks,  consisting  of  the  skin,  fat,  j 
and  muscles,  principally  those  called  the  Gluicei. 

CLUNE'SIA  [Med.)  an  inflammation  of  the  buttocks. 

CLU'NIAC  Monks  (Etc.)  an  order  of  monks  founded  in  the 
year  900,  by  Bernard,  abbot  of  Cluny,  in  Burgundy. 

CLU'PEA  (IcA.)  a genus  of  animals,  Clasa  Pisces , Order  Ab~ 
domi nates. 

Generic  Character.  Head  compressed ; mouth  rough  with- 
in ; jaws  unequal ; tongue  short,  rough,  with  inverted 
teeth ; gills  setaceous ; body  compressed,  elongated ; tail 
forked. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are — Ciupea  harengus,  the 
* Herring. — Ciupea  pilcardut,  the  Pilchard — Ciupea  alosa , 
the  Shad. — Ciupea  sprattus,  the  Sprat. — Ciupea  encra- 
sicolus,  the  Anchovy,  Ac. 

CLU'SIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  23  Polygamia , 
Order  1 Monoecia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  four;  leaflets  concave. 1 
— Cor.  petals  four.  — Stam.  filaments  many;  anthers  , 
simple.— Pist.  germ  ovate,  oblong;  style  none ; stigma  j 
flat. — Prr.  capsule  ovate  ; seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as,  the — Clnsia  rosea , seu 
Cenchramidia , Ac,  Rose-coloured  Balsam-tree,  native  of 
Carolina. — Clutia  alba.  White-flowered  Balsam-tree,  na-  j 
live  of  America. — Clusia  flava,  seu  Terebinthus , Ac.  ! 
Yellow-flowered  Balsara-trce,  native  of  Jamaica. — Clusia  1 
vtuosa , Vein-leaved  Balsam-tree,  native  of  Martinica.  i 

CLUSTERED  (Bot.)  or  crawled,  [vide  Confirrhu) 

Clustered  [Archit.)  an  epithet  denoting  the  coalition  of 
two  or  more  members  which  penetrate  each  other : thus, 
a clustered  column  is  one  composed  of  two  or  more  pillars, 
attached  to  each  other,  but  having  a distinct  base  and 
capital. 

CLlrTARIUM  (Mech)  a smithery  forge  where  clouted  shoes 
or  horse  shoes  are  forged. 

CLUTIA  [But.)  the  Ctutio  and  Androgynia  of  Linmeus. 

CLU'YTl A [Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia, 
Order  14  Gynandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved;  leaflets 
ovate. — Cor.  petals  five;  clan i flat;  nectaries,  exterior { 
five,  interior  five— Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  round- 
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ish.— Pist,  germ  none ; style  cylindric.— Per.  capsule 
globular ; seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as — Cluytia  ala  ter  no  ides, 
Croton , Ac.  Siihymulus,  seu  Chance  lea , seu  Alater- 
noides.  Narrow-leaved  Clutia,  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. — Cluytia  polygnnoides,  seu  Chant  alca,  na- 
tive of  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope. — Cluytia  daphnoides, 
polygonoides , Ac.  seu  Aiatcmoides , Ac.  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Cluytia  ericoides,  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Cluytia  retina,  Conti , Ac.  Sche- 
runam,  Ac.  Arbor,  Ac.  native  of  the  East  Indies.— 
Cluytia  Eluieria,  Croton,  Ricinu* , seu  Maritima  Clutia , 
or  Sea-side  Balsam,  a shrub,  native  of  India. 

CLY'DON  (jV/ri/.)  hAm/w,  a flatulency  or  fluctuation  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines. 

CLY'M  A ( Min.)  the  faeces  of  silver  and  gold. 

CLY'M  ENOS  Diatcovidis  [Bot.)  the  Seorpioides  folio  Bu - 
pleuri.  Boerh.  Ind. 

CLY'M ENUM  [Bot.)  a plant  with  a stalk  like  a 

bean,  which  is  supposed  to  have  received  its  name  from 
King  Clymenus,  the  discoverer.  Theoph . Hist.  Plant.  1.  9, 
c.  19 ; Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  13  ; /Yin.  1.  26,  c.  7 ; Gal.  Oribas . 

Clyaibxum  Chickling  Vetch  is  now  the  Lathyrus  clytnenum 
of  Linn«us.  Buerhaav.  Ind. 

CL'YPEA  (Jch.)  vid e Ciupea. 

CLYf-MOKE  {Mil.)  or  Claymore,  a large  two-handed  sword, 
formerly  in  use  among  the  Highlanders,  two  inches  broad, 
and  doubly  edged. 

CLYPER'LlS  cartifago  [Anat.)  the  Theroid  cartilage. 

CLYPEA'RIA  [But.)  the  same  as  the  Adenatuhera. 

CLYPEO'LA  (/?of.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  15  Tetradymiat 
Order  1 Siliculosa. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  four-Ienved;  leaflets 
ovate  oblong.  — Cor.  four- petal  led;  petals  oblong. — 
Stam. f laments  six  ; anthers  simple.—  Pist. germ  round- 
ish ; style  simple;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  nude  orbicu- 
late ; valves  orbiculate ; seeds  orbiculate. 

Species.  The  three  species  arc,  the—  Clypeola  Jonthlaspi, 
Thlaspi , Ac.  Jonthlaspi , Ac.  Annual  treacle  mustard,  or 
Buck  fer  mustard,  an  annual,  native  of  Italy. — Clypeola 
lament osa,  seu  Alyssum,  Ac.  Hoary  treacle  mustard,  a 
perennial,  native  of  the  Levant — Clypeola  maritima , 
Alyssum,  seu  Thltispi , Ac.  Sea  treacle  mustard,  or 
(.'hurl's  mustard,  a perennial,  native  of  the  South  of 
France. 

CLY'PEUS  (Ant.)  a shield  made  of  brass,  which  was  less 
than  the  scutum,  and  was  round  instead  of  square. 

Clypeus  (yf/if.)  a sort  of  register  belonging  to  the  ancient 
baths,  so  called  from  its  form.  The  use  of  it  was  to  in- 
crease or  diminish  the  heat,  by  excluding  or  letting  in  the 
air. 

CLY'SMA  (Med.)  a clyster. 

CLYSSIFO'RMIS  distillatio  ( Chem .)  a distillation  of  such 
substances  as  are  subject  to  take  fire  and  fulminate  by  a 
tubulated  retort. 

CLY'SSUS  (Chem.)  a term  among  the  ancient  chemists,  im- 
porting a mixture  formed  by  blending  the  essences  of  dif- 
ferent substances,  os  oil,  salt,  and  spirit. — Clyssus  anti - 
monii , a weak  acid  of  sulphur. 

CLY'STER  (Med.)  From  ***£•,  to  wash  ; a glyster,  or 

instrument  for  the  injection  of  any  fluid. 

CNEMODACTY’LE'uS  [Anat.)  a muscle;  the  Extensor  di- 
git orum  longus. 

CNEO'RUM  (Bot.)  s nmpm,  a plant  which,  according  to  Dioe- 
corides,  was  the  same  as  tne  Gnestron  and  Thymeleea,  of 
which  Hippocrates  recommends  a decoction  as  a purge  for 
phlegm  and  bile.  Ihppocrat.  de  Mul.  I.  1 ; Dioscor.  I.  4, 
c.  173;  Plin.  I.  lS,c.2!. 

Cneorum,  in  the  Linntan  system,  a genus  of  plants.  Class  3 
Triandria . Order  1 Monogynia. 
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Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  very  small,  — Col. 
petals  three. — St  am.  flam  cuts  three;  an  thin  small. — 
Pist.  germ  obtuse;  style  erect;  stigma  trifid. — PtR. 
berry  dry;  sct‘d<  solitary. 

Species,  The  only  species  is,  tlio— ‘Cncorum  tricoccum , sou 
Chamalea,  Sec . Widow-wail,  or  Spurge-olive,  a shrub, 
native  of  Spain. 

CNE'SIS  (Med.)  a painful  itching. 

CNE'STKON  (Rot.)  vide  Cneorum. 

CO  (Gecrm.)  a contraction  for  complement,  introduced  by 
Gunter,  as  in  the  words  co-secaut,  co-tangent,  co-versed 
sine,  [vide  Cosecant , Ac.] 

CNICEL/E'ON  (Rot.)  the  oil  of  Cnicus , drawn 

front  its  seeds.  Dioscor.  1.1,  c.  44. 

CNPCION  (Rot.)  isiiu'st  Trifolium.  Dioscor.  I.  1,  c.  129. 

CNI  CUS  (Rot.)  *»<!*«<,  or  smk,  a plant  which,  according  to  I 
the  description  of  the  ancients,  is  supposed  to  be  what  is 
now  called  Csrdmuu.  The  whole  plant  is  very  bitter,  ex- 
cept the  root.  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  6,  c.  4 : Aristot. 
Hist.  Anita.].  5,  c.  19;  Dioscor.  1.1,  c-  98 ; Plin.  1.  21, 
c.  15. 

Cnicus,  in  the  I.innean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  19 
Syngenesia,  Order  1 Polygamies  Ahjualis. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  compound  ovate;  scales  ovate. — 
Cor.  compound  tubular  ; corolUts  equal ; proper  funnel- 
form;  border  five-cleft. — Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers 
cylindric. — Pist.  germ  short;  style  filiform;  stigma  ob- 
long. — Pen.  none;  calyx  closed;  seed  solitary;  down 
plumose  ; receptacle  flat. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the  — Cnicus  i 
ftalustris,  Carduus , seu  Cirsium,  native  of  Europe. — 
Cnicus  helenioides , Carduus,  seu  Cirsium,  Ac.  native 
of  Siberia. — Cnicus  serraluloides , Carduus,  Ac.  seu  Cir- 
sium, Ac.  native  of  Siberia. — Cnicus  mediut,  seu  Cir- 
sium medium,  native  of  Italy. — Cnicus  centauroides,  seu 
Centaurium,  Artichoke-leaved  Cnicus,  native  of  the  Py- 
renneet. — Cnicus  uniform , seu  Centanrea,  native  of 
beria.  Ckiau  pygmecus,  Carduut,  Cirsium,  seu  Serra- 
te la,  Pygmy  Cnicus.  But  some  arc  biennials,  as  the— 
Cnicus  lanceolalu* , native  of  Europo. — Crtu fir  fernx, 
native  of  Siberia. — Cnicus  eriophorus , native  of  England  ; 
and  the  following  arc  said  to  DC  annual — Cnicus  acarna, 
Acarna , sen  Chameeleon,  Yellow  Cnicus,  native  of 
France. — Cnicus  Syriacus,  native  of  Spain.— Cnicus  pin- 
natijidus , Carduus,  seu  Jacea , native  of  Spain. 

CNPDE  (Rot  ) a name  for  the  Urtica,  or  nettle.  Dioic  tr. 
1.  4,  c.  94. 

CNIDKL/E’ON  (Cheat  ) **JiX*u*,  the  oil  prepared  from  the 
Grana  cnidia.  Diosc.  I.  1 , c.  49. 

CNl'DIA  grana  (Rot  ) Cnulian  berries,  recommended  by 
Hippocrates  as  a purge.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the 
fruit  of  the  Thymtiada.  Foes.  Hinpocr.  (Fcuiiom. 

CNFDOS  (Rot.)  vide  Cnidia  Grana. 

CNIDO'SIS  (Med.)  *iit**n,  an  itching  stimulating  sensa- 
tion, such  os  is  excited  by  the  aside,  or  nettle.  Hippocrat. 
Ptorrhet.  I.  2. 

CNI'DUS  (Rot.)  vide  Cnidia  Grana. 

CNI'PES  (Ent.)  a kind  of  small  worms  which  infest  vines. 

CNPPOTE8  (Med.)  vimm,  as  expounded  by  Galen,  signi- 
fies itching,  but  by  Erotian  it  is  taken  for  the  dry  op- 
thalmy.  Gal.  Exegrs. ; Erol.  Vocab.  Hippocrat. 

CNISSORE'GMIA  ( Med.)  on  acid  eructation. 

CNODAX  ( Meek.)  the  gudgeon  in  the  spindle  of  a 

wheel,  an  iron  spike.  Vitruv.  J.  10,  c.  6;  Raid.  Lex. 
Vitruv. 

CNY'M  A (Med.)  ••»**>  from  to  scrape,  grate;  n rasure, 
puncture,  or  vellication.  Gal.  Exeges. 

CO' A vesiis  (Ant.)  a garment  of  silk  so  thin  that  one  might 
see  the  body. 

Coa  (Rot.)  a name  given  by  Father  Plumier  to  a plant  in 


honour  of  Hippocrates.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Hippocratea 
of  Linnsus. 

CO  AC ERV  ATI  ON  (Phy.)  a heaping  up  together. 

COACH  (Mar.)  or  Couch,  a chamber  or  apartment  on  board 
a ship,  near  the  stern.  It  is  generally  occupied  by  the 
captain. 

COACH-MAKERS  (Her.)  the  coach-makers’ 
company,  which  is  of  late  incorporation,  have 
for  armorial  ensigns,  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 
i 14  azure  a chevron  between  three  conches  or.” 

I The  crest  is  Phcebus  drawn  in  a chariot,  und 
j the  supporters  two  horse*  argent  armed ; on 
| their  motto  Post  nuhila  Phcebus. 

COACTPLIS  (Ant.)  coarse  and  thick  woollen  cloths  for 
packages.  Ptin.  1.  8,  c.  48;  Capitolin.  in  Pertin.  c,  9; 
Ulpian.  leg.  argum. 

COA'CTIO  (Med.)  vide  Anance. 

Coactio  ( Vet.)  a disease  in  cattle  when  they  are  tired  or 
over- wrought.  V eget.  1.1,  c.  97. 

COA'GTOR  (Ant.)  a collector  or  receiver  of  taxes.— Co- 
acior  agminis,  a bringcr  up  of  ttic  rear. 

COA'DJUTOR  ( lice.)  one  who  during  the  life-time  of  the 
: bishop  was  chosen  to  he  his  future  successor,  and  assisted 

! him  in  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  functions.  Pet.  Marc, 
i de  Concord.  Sacerd.  et  lmper.  c.  8. 

COADUNAT/E  (Rot.)  a name  for  the  fifty-second  of  Lin- 
naeus’ Natural  Orders. 

COADUNATE  (Rot.)  coaduuatus , an  epithet  signifying 
joined  together,  a*  coaduuata  folia,  coadunate  leaves,  or 
leaves  united  at  the  base ; so  coadunati  fobi. 

COAGMENTA'TION  (Clan.)  a melting  any  matter  by 
casting  in  powders,  and  afterwards  making  it  concrete  or 
solid. 

COAGME'NTUM  (Ant.)  the  thickening  of  wool,  and  making 
felt  of  it. 

\ COA'GULABLE  lymph  (Anat.)  a component  part  of  the 
t blood,  of  glutinous  consistence,  obtained  by  stirring  it 
I about  with  a stick. 

| COAGULA'NTIA  (Med.)  such  medicines  as  coagulate  the 
j blood,  and  juices  flowing  from  it. 

i CO  AG  U LA'TION  (GAem.)  the  coaoulatio  of  the  Latins, 
and  of  the  Greeks ; the  reducing  any  liquid  to  a 
thicker  consistence,  which  is  either  coagnlatio  per  sc- 
gregatianem,  i.  e.  by  the  separation  of  the  glutinous  or 
viscid  particles  from  the  fluid  or  diluted  particles,  or 
coagnlatio  jter  comprehensionem , when  the  whole  substance, 
without  the  loss  of  its  purta,  is  reduced  to  such  a con- 
sistence. 

COA’GULUM  (Chem.)  any  curded  or  coagulated  substance, 
such  us  may  be  formed  by  putting  acids  into  any  fluid : 
thus  coagulum  lad  is,  the  curds  of  milk.  Dioscor.  I.  3, 
c.  94;  Plin.  1.  22,  c.  23. — Coagulum  aluminis,  a coagulated 
substance  formed  by  beating  up  the  white  of  an  egg  with 
a little  alum,  which  ig  recommended  as  an  application  to 
the  conjunctive  membrane  of  the  eye  when  in  a relaxed 
state. 

Coagulum  (Med.)  the  blood  and  other  fluids  when  they  as- 
sume a jelly-like  consistency. 

j Coagulum  (Nat,)  »«f«,  or  rmpurm,  the  concreted  milk 
found  in  the  stomach  of  young  quadrupeds,  commonly 
called  Rennet,  which  was  prescribed  by  the  ancient  physi- 
cians, particularly  on  account  of  its  astringent  virtues. 
Hippocrat.  de  A/m/,  j.  2;  Aristot.  Hist.  Arum.  1.  3,  c.  16; 
Farr,  de  Re  Rust.  1.  2,  c.  4;  Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  85;  Plin. 
1.  71,  c.  41  ; Cola  met.  de  Re  Rus.  I.  7,  c.  8 ; Cal.  Aurel.  de 
Tard.  Pass.  I.  1,  c.  4;  Gal.  de  Medic.  Faeull.  1.  10,  c.  2; 
Pallad.  de  Re  Rust.  1.  6,  Tit.  9 ; Aver,  apud  Mereur.  de 
Morb.  Mul.  I.  3,  c.  5. 

Coagulum  (Surg.)  a curdled  substance  growing  in  the 
hollow  of  a disjointed  bone. 
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COAK  (A/iii.)  vide  Coke. 

COA  KING  (Mar.)  the  operation  of  uniting  taro  ormorc  pieces 
of  wood  together  in  the  centre  by  means  of  small  tabular 
projections,  formed  by  cutting  away  the  solid  of  one  piece 
into  a hollow,  so  as  exactly  to  make  a projection  on  the 
other,  in  such  manner  that  they  may  exactly  fit ; whence 
the  expression  of  “ Coak  and  plane"  to  signify  that  a coak 
is  formed,  and  a plane  follows  between. 

COAKS  (Mar.)  1.  The  metal  holes  in  a sheave,  through 
which  the  pin  runs.  2.  Certain  oblong  ridges  left  on  the 
surfaces  ot  main- masts  by  cutting  away  the  wood  round 
them.  The  intermediate  part  between  them  is  called  the 
plane.  3.  Chain  cooks,  which  are  formed  one  on  the  end 
of  the  other,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  centre  line. 

COAL  (A/tn.)  a solid  inflammable  substance,  of  a bituminous 
nature,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  fuel. — Pit-coal , or 
Lithanthrax , is  distinguished  by  chemists  into  three  kinds, 
namely — l . Broun  coal,  which  contains  a portion  of  the 
vegetable  principle  unaltered,  from  which  they  evidently 
derive  their  origin.  Some,  as  the  Bovey-coaJ , contains 
a resinous  substance  besides  the  bitumen  and  charcoal, 
which  are  its  principal  constituents : others  are  said  to 
contain  a vegetable  extract.  2.  Black  coal,  which  contains 
no  traces  of  vegetable  principle,  but  is  composed  of  bitu- 
men, charcoal,  and  an  earthy  matter,  in  different  proportions, 
as  Cannel  Coal,  ampelites,  of  a dull  black  colour,  which 
burns  with  a lively  flame,  and  is  said  to  consist  of  75*2 
charcoal,  217  bitumen,  and  3*1  earth,  in  100  parts;  the 
specific  gravity  about  1*232.  Slate  coal,  which  contains  a 
quantity  of  argillaceous  earth,  and  burns  slowly,  with 
little  flame.  Its  constituent  parts  arc  said  to  be  nearly  in 
die  proportion  of  47*6  charcoal,  32*5  bitumen.  Inearth;  ;| 
specific  gravity  1*426.  A variety  of  this  coal  is  called.’ 
culm.  The  Newcastle  coal,  which  is  among  this  class,  con-  j 
tains  less  earth  than  all  others,  exeept  Whitehaven  and  i 
Wigan  coal : the  specific  gravity  of  the  first  is  nearly 
1271,  of  the  second  1*257,  of  die  third  1*268.  3.  Glance 
coal , which  comprehends  those  sorts  of  coal  that  contain 
only  charcoal  and  earth,  os  the  Kilkenny  coal,  consists 
of  97*3  charcoal  and  3*7  earth ; specific  gravity  1*400. 
This  sort  of  cool  bums  with  less  smoke  and  flame,  and 
more  intensely,  than  cannel  coal ; but  it  yields  no  vo- 
latile products,  whereas  those  of  the  second  class  afford 
abundance  of  heavy  inflammable  air,  a bituminous  oil,  at 
first  fluid,  then  of  the  consistence  of  tar,  and  water  im- 
pregnated with  ammonia.  The  residue  is  coke,  a sort  of  j 
charcoal  much  used  in  manufactories. 

Coal  (Com.)  is  distinguished  into  pit-coal , in  respect  to  the 
place  where  it  is  dug  from,  namely,  the  pit,  or  mine,  and 
sea-coal,  in  respect  to  the  manner  m which  it  is  conveyed, 
namely,  by  sea. 

COAL-CRIMPS  (Com.)  a kind  of  factors,  who  tell  ship- 
loads of  coals  by  commission  to  wholesale  dealers. 

COAL-METER  (Cow)  an  officer  in  London,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  inspect  the  measuring  of  coals  that  go  from  the  wKarf. 

COAL-MERCHANT  (Com.)  one  who  contracts  for  coals  j 
to  be  brought  from  the  pit,  which  he  sells  out  to  private  j 
families  ana  retail  dealers,  but  never  in  less  quantities  than  I 
a chaldron. 

COAL-FISH  ( Ich.)  a sort  of  cod-fish:  the  Gadus  carbona-  j 
riux  of  Linnaeus. 

CO  A LIEU  (Mar.)  vide  Collier. 

COALE'SCENCE  (Phi/.)  the  cleaving  or  uniting  together 
of  the  small  fine  parts  which  compose  any  natural  body. 

Coalescence  (Sarjt'.)  the  closing  of  a wound,  or  the  grow- 
ing together  again  of  any  parts  which  before  were  sepa- 
rated. 

COAlTERN  ( Med.)  a term  applied  by  Bellini  to  two  fevers  !; 
which  come  periodically,  and  as  one  attacks  the  patient  the 
other  recedes,  and  so  alternately.. 


COAMINGS  of  the  hatches  (Mar.)  certain  raised  borders 
about  the  edges  of  the  hatches  of  a ship,  to  prevent  the 
water  on  the  deck  from  running  down  into  the  lower  apart- 
ments. 

COANE  (Chem.)  a name,  as  is  said,  for  a sort  of  tutty 
among  the  Greeks. 

CO  A N £ N EPI'LLI  (Bot.)  the  Passiflora  norma  l is  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

COAPO'IBA  (Bot.)  vide  Caopoiba. 

COARCTATION  (Med.)  a strengthening  or  pressing  to- 
gether; rendering  the  canals  narrow,  or  a contraction  of 
the  vessels. 

COARCTATUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  signifying  squeezed  or 
pressed  together,  as  coarclati  rami,  condensed  branches, 
opposed  to  dhergentes  i coarctati  pedunculi,  condensed 
peduncles,  opposed  to  patuli  ; coarclata  panicula , a close 
or  contracted  panicle,  opposed  to  diffusa. 

CO  A RTIC  U L ATIO  (Anal.)  vide  Abarliculatio. 

COASSATIO  (Archit.)  the  boarding  or  laying  a floor. 
Vitruv.  I.  7,  c.  1. 

COAST  (Greg.)  the  country  lying  along  the  edge  of  the 

sea. 

COASTER  (Afar.)  a vessel  employed  in  going  from  oue 
port  to  another  on  the  same  coast,  and  consequently  sel- 
dom going  out  of  sight  of  land. 

COASTING  (Mmr.)  in  French  alter  terre  H terse,  the  act  of 
sailing  within  sight  of  land,  or  within  the  soundings  of 
land. — Coasting  pilot , in  French  pilote  cotier , a pilot  who 
conducts  vessels  from  one  port  to  another  on  the  coasting 
trade. 

i Coasting  (Husband.)  is  the  transplanting  a tree,  and  placing 
it  towards  the  same  point  of  the  compass  as  before. 

COAT  (Mech.)  in  general  whatever  serves  as  a covering  for 
any  substance,  as  a coat  of  paint,  or  of  plaster  to  a wall,  Stc. 

Coat  (Annt.)  the  membranous  cover  of  any  part  of  the 
body,  os  the  coats  of  the  eye,  of  the  arteries,  nerves,  &c. 

Coat  (Mar.)  a piece  of  tarred  canvas  put  about  the  most  at 
the  partners,  and  also  about  the  pumps  at  the  decks,  that 
no  water  may  go  down  there. 

Coat  of  Mail  (Mil.)  a piece  of  armour  made  to  fit  the  body, 
and  wrought  over  with  many  rings  of  iron. 

C0AT-AR510UR  (Her.)  or  Coals  of  arms,  armorial  ensigns 
or  bearings,  which  were  originally  painted  on  the  coats  of 
arms,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  seals,  which  is  said 
to  have  begun  first  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 

COATED  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  bulbs  which  arc  composed 
of  concentrated  layers,  as  the  bulb  of  the  onion  ; also  for 
some  stems  which  are  clothed  with  membranes. 

COATING  (Chem.)  or  Corkation.  [vide  Cement] 

COATLER  (But.)  another  name  for  ben. 

CO  AX  ATIO  (Arclt.)  vide  Coassatio. 

COAXOCHITL  (Bot.)  the  Indian  name  for  the  Ta-jetea. 

COB  (Cost.)  a coin  current  in  Gibraltar  and  the  south  of 
Spain,  equal  to  4s.  6d.  English. 

C O'BALT  (Min.)  a mineral  of  a grey  colour,  from  which 
arsenic  is  obtained  in  the  greatest  quantities.  When 
melted  with  glass,  and  pounded,  it  is  termed  smalt,  and  is 
much  used  in  staining  glass  blue.  In  the  Pharmacopoeia  k 
is  called  cadmia  metallifa  ; and  in  the  Linnean  system  It  is 
classed  as  a genus  of  metals,  under  the  name  of  cobaltum. 
It  has  never  been  found  pure  in  nature,  but  mostly  in 
the  state  of  an  oxide,  or  alloyed  with  other  metals.  In 
the  state  of  an  oxide  it  forms  the  black  cobalt  ore  ; or  com- 
bined witli  arsenic  acid,  the  red  cobalt  ore ; but  in  alloy 
with  other  metals,  it  forms  the  white  cobalt  ore.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  above  8.  [vide  Chemistry] 

COBALUS  (Myth.)  the  name  of  a spirit  which  in  former 
times  was  supposed  to  haunt  mines,  whence  it  is  supposed 
that  the  metal  cobalt  derives  its  name. 
j^COBA'STOU  (Chem.)  Ashes. 
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COBBAN  (Bot.)  a small  tree,  resembling  a peach-tree,  that 
grows  in  Sumatra.  C.  Bank.  Pin.  / Bail  Hist.  Plant . 

CO'BBE  (/?«/.)  another  name  for  the  Rhus  of  Linnaeus. 

COBBING  ( Mil.)  a mode  of  punishment  for  petty  offences 
committed  in  barracks  or  elsewhere,  which  is  inflicted  on 
the  offenders  by  soldiers  among  themselves,  and  consists 
principally  in  strapping  with  a belt,  and  the  like. — Cobbing,  \ 
on  board  a vessel,  is  also  a sort  of  punishment,  which  con-  i 
gists  in  giving  the  offender  a certain  number  of  blows  on 
the  breech  with  a board  called  the  cribbing- board. 

COBE'LLA  (Zool.)  a species  of  Coluber. 

CO'BILE  (Com.)  Covid , or  Coude,  a long  measure  used  in 
several  parts  of  India,  which  varies  as  the  aune  or  ell  does 
in  Europe. 

CO'BIO  (Ich.)  vide  Gobio. 

COBION  (Bot.)  a kind  of  spurge.  Plin.  1.  26,  c.  8. 

COBI'TIS  ( Ich .)  a fresh-water  hsh  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
Aldrovannus. 

Cobitis.  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  animals  of  the 
Class  Pisces , Order  Abdnminaht. 

Generic  Character.  Head  small,  oblong,  naked.— Eye#  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  head. — Pent  nearer  the  tail. 

COBLE  (A/ar.)  a boat  used  in  the  turbot  fishery,  twenty 
feet  long  and  five  feet  broad,  and  about  one  ton  burthen. 

COBO'B  [Cook.)  a dish  among  the  Moors,  which  is  made  of 
several  pieces  of  mutton  wrapped  up  and  roasted  in  a 
cawl. 

COBOOZE  (Mar.)  in  French  Jbgon , a sort  of  box  or 
house  to  cover  the  chimney  of  some  merchant  ships. 

COBRA  DE  CAPELLO  ( Zool .)  the  Rattle-Snake,  or  Cro- 
taliu  horridus  of  Linmeus,  the  stone  or  bone  of  whose  head 
was  reckoned  an  antidote  to  some  poisons. 

CCKB RE  VERO  (Zool.)  vide  Bnjobt. 

COBRE'LLO  (\Ied.)  vide  Epilepsia. 

COB  WEBBED  (Bot.)  arachnotdeus,  an  epithet  for  a leaf,  a 
peduncle,  or  a calyx,  which  is  covered  with  a thick  inter- 
woven pubescence. 

COB U S DE  CIPO  (Zool.)  vide  Boitiapo. 

CO'CA  (A/nr.)  or  Cocaccle , a cog,  or  little  boat,  which  is 
used  in  fishing. 

COC’ AO  (Bot.)  vide  Cocoa. 

COCAZO'CHITL  (Bot.)  the  Mexican  name  for  theTajetas. 

COCCA  C NIDI  A (Med.)  or  Gniciia,  vide  Cnidia. 

COCCA  BAPTICA  (Ent.)  vide  Chernies. 

COCCA'RIUM  ( Med.)  a very  small  pill.  Oribas.  Synop. 

COCCE'IRA  INDIC  A (Bot.)  the  Cocos  cocci/era  of  Linnaeus. 

COCCI  ORIENT A'LIS  (Bot.)  vide  Coeculut  Indicus. 

COCCI'FEROUS  (Bat.)  an  epithet  for  such  plants  or  trees 
as  bear  berries. 

COCCIGIS  OS  (Ana/.)  vide  Coccygis  os. 

COCCINE'LLA  (Ent.)  a genus  of  animals.  Class  Insecta, 
Order  Coleoptera. 

Generic  Character.  Anicnnts  clavatc. — Anterior  feelers 
hatchet-shaped. — Thorax  and  Shells  margined. — Abdo- 
men flat. 

Species.  Animals  of  this  tribe  feed  on  plant-lice.  They 
are  distinguished  principally  by  the  colour  of  their  shells.’ 

C-OCCINELLO'IDES  (Ent.)  a species  of  NitidaJa. 

COCCION  (Med ) Kocicjtffj  a weight  mentioned  by  Myrepsus, 
the  same  as  silitpm. 

COCCOB  V'LSAMUM  (Bot.)  the  fruit  of  the  true  balsam. 

COCCOCY'PSELUM  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  4 
Tetrnndrin , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cai,.  perianth  one-leaved;  segments 
acute. — Cor.  one-petal  lea ; tube  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  erect. — Ptst. germ  ovate; 
style  the  length  of  the  stamens ; stigmas  simple. — Per. 
berry  roundish  ; seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  are — Coccocypsilum  repens,  seu  her- 


baceum,  &c.  a perennial,  native  of  Jamaica.— Coccocyp- 
silum uniflorum,  seu  VerneUa,  &c.  a shrub,  native  of  the 
island  of  the  Mauritius. 

COCCOLO'BA  (/!«<■)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  8 Octandria, 
Order3  T rigynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  onc-leaved ; divisions 
oblong. — Cok.  none.— Stam,  filaments  eight;  anthers 
roundish. — Pist.  germ  ovate;  styles  three;  stigmas 
simple. — Per.  none  ; calyx  berried  ; seed  nut  ovate. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs. — Coccotoba  uvifera,  Coc- 
colobis , Polygonum , Vvifera,  Guaiabara.  Ac.  seu  Pr units, 
Ac.  Hound-leaved  Sea  side  Grape,  or  Mungrove  Grape- 
tree,  native  of  America. — Coccoloba  pubescens , seu  Scor- 
tea,  Ac.  Great-leaved  Sea-side  Grape,  Native  of  America. 
— Coccoloba  excoriata,  Coccolobis  Guaiabara , seu  Arbor , 
Ac.  Oval  leaved  Sea-side  Grape,  or  Mountain  Grape- 
tree,  a shrub,  native  of  America. — Coccoloba  punctata, 
Coronal  a,  Coccolobis,  A*c.  seu  Vvifera,  &c.  Spear-leaved 
Sea-side  Grape,  native  of  America. 

COCCONI'LEA  {Dot.)  the  Ithus  cot  inns  of  Linnanis. 

COCCO’NES  (Bot.)  the  acini,  or  grains  of  the  Pomegra- 
nate. 

COCCOTHR  A'USTES  (Om.)  a bird  of  the  finch  kind,  so 
called  because  it  feeds  on  the  kernels  of  cherry-stones. 

CO'CCULUS  (Bot.)  the  Menispermum  cocculus  of  Linnanis, 
which  produces  a poisonous  berry,  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Cocculus  Indicus , which  is  one  of  the  delete- 
rious ingredients  employed  in  the  making  of  beer,  the  use 
of  which  is  expressly  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament. 

CO'CCUM  (.I«i.)  or  Coccus  tinctoria , «***•-,  the  grain 

with  which  cloth  was  dyed;  it  had  an  astringent  virtue, 
according  to  Dioscorides  and  Pliny.  Dioscor. T.  4,  c.  172; 
Plin.  1.24,  c.3;  1.  27,  c.  9. 

Coccum,  taken  by  itself,  signifies  Grana  Cnidia  in  Hippo- 
crates. 

COCCUS  (Bot.)  vide  Coccum. — Coccus  is  also  the  Cocos 
nucifera  of  Linneus. 

Coccus  (Ent.)  Cochineal,  a genus  of  insects  of  the  Hemip- 
terous Order. 

Generic  Character.  Snout  seated  in  the  breast. — Antennce 
filiform. — Abdomen  bristly  behind. — Wings  two,  erect 
in  the  male,  but  without  poisers. 

Species.  These  insects  inhabit  various  parts  ofplants,  and 
are  extremely  troublesome  in  hot-houses.  The  male  is 
very  active,  having  an  oblong  body,  an  ovate  abdomen, 
and!  a tail  furnished  with  bristles.  The  female  is  slow,  and 
has  a body  nearly  globular.  Several  of  the  species, 
when  dried,  produce  a colouring  matter,  but  the  Coccus 
cacti,  that  inhabits  the  Cactus  opuntia,  is  the  best  fitted 
for  this  purpose.  The  female  of  this  insect  is  the  true 
cochiaeal  of  the  shops,  which  is  well  known  for  its  great 
use  in  dyeing  and  painting. 

COCCYGiE'US  (Anat.)  a muscle  of  the  Os  coccygis,  by 
which  it  is  moved  forward. 

COCCYGIS  OS  (Anat.)  or  coccyx , a cartilaginous  kind  of 
bone,  joined  to  the  extremity  ot  the  os  sacrum  ; so  called 
because  it  resembles  the  cuckoo's  bill. 

COCCY'GRIA  (Bot.)  or  Coccymalia,  the  Rhus  cot  in  us  of 
Linmeus. 

CO'CCYS  (Bot.)  the  Palma  coccifera. 

CO'CCYX  (Anat.)  vid e Coccygis  os. 

COCETUM  (Ant.)  hotch-potch,  or  a food  made  of  honey 
and  poppy  seed. 

COCH  (Med.)  an  abbreviation  for  cochleare,  a spoonful. 

COCHI  A (Med.)  a sort  of  officinal  pills,  one  variety  of 
which  consists  of  colycinth  and  aloes,  Ac. 

COCHI'LIA  COLUMN  A (Ant.)  a pillar  with  winding 
stairs  for  ascending. 

COCHINE'AL  (Eat.)  an  insect  which  in  the  Linnean  system 
is  called  Coccus  and  Coccinelli,  and  in  commerce  is  well 
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known  for  its  use  in  dyeing  a rich  scarlet.  In  their  dried  I 
state  these  insects  have  the  appearance  of  small  grains. 
When  dried,  nounded,  and  prepared,  the  colour  is  sold  in  ! 
the  shops  under  the  name  of  carmine. — Cochineal  Grain, 
the  red  berry  which  grows  on  an  American  tree,  called  the  j 
Coccus  cacti.  Cocats  Americanus , or  Ficus  Indianus , is,  | 
on  account  of  the  beautiful  scarlet  dye  that  it  yields,  a 
great  article  of  commerce.  The  insects  which  bear  the 
same  name,  resemble  these  berries  so  much  in  appearance 
that  they  have  been  taken  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing. 

CO'CHLACAS  (JVoL)  round  stones  in  the  rivers  that  look 
like  snails. 

CO'CHLEA  (Ant.)  1.  A pump  for  drawing  up  water,  in- 
vented by  Archimedes,  Diodor.  I,  5 ; Vitruv,  I.  10,  c.  1 1 . ; 
2.  A kind  of  door  belonging  to  the  cavea  of  the  Circus. 
Varr.  de  Re  Rust.  1.  3,  c.  S.  3.  The  screw  or  spindle  of  a 
press.  Bud.  in  Pandect,  p.  172. 

Cochlea  (Anat.)  the  internal  cavity  of  the  ear;  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  spiral  shape  of  a cochlea,  or 
snail's  shell.  In  it  are  observed  the  modiolus,  or  nucleus, 
extending  from  its  basis  to  the  apex,  the  scale  tympani,  scale 
vestibuli,  and  spiral  lamina. 

Cochlea  (Mech*)  one  of  the  five  mechanical  powers,! 
otherwise  called  the  screw. 

COCHLEA' It E (Med.)  a spoonful,  which  in  prescriptions  is 
abbreviated  to  Coch. 

COCULEA'UI  A (/Jof.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  15  Telra- 
dynamia,  Order  1 Silica  lout. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved;  leaflets 
ovate. — Cor.  four-pctallcd : petals  obovate  ; claws  nar- 
row.— St  AM.  jUamenis  six;  anthers  obtuse. — PlST.  genu 
heart-shaped;  style  simple;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  silicic 
heart-shaped  ; seeds  about  four  in  each  cell. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  biennials,  and  some 
perennials,  as  the — Cochlea ria  officinalis,  Batova , seu 
Nasturtium,  Ac.  Common  Scurvy -grow,  an  annual  or 
biennia),  native  of  Europe. — Cochlcaria  Danica,  seu 
Thlnspi,  Ac.  Danish  Scurvy-grass,  an  animal  or  peren- 
nial, native  of  Denmark. — Cochlcaria  Anglica,  seu  Brt- 
tannica,  tcu  vulgaris,  English  or  Sea  Scurvy-grass,  a 
biennial,  native  of  England. — Cochlcaria  Groenlandica, 
seu  minima,  Greenland  Scurvy-grass,  an  annual,  native 
of  Norway. — Cochlcaria  coronopus , Lepidium , Corona  put, 
Nasturtium,  &c.  seu  Ambrosia,  Sec.  seu  Pseudo-ambrosia, 
Wild  Scurvy-grass,  or  Swine’s-crcsa,  an  annual,  native 
of  Europe. — Cochlcaria  arworacia , Nasturtium,  Sic.  seu 
Raphanus,  Sec.  Horse-radish,  a perennial,  native  of; 
Europe. — Cochlcaria  maerocnrjta,  seu  foliis,  Glasti folia,  j 
seu  Lepidium,  See.  Woad-leaved  Scurvy-grass,  a bien- 
nial, native  of  Rattisbon. — Cochlcaria  draba,  seu  Lcpi- 1 
dium,  &c.  seu  Draba,  Sec.  a perennial,  native  of  Austria.  * 

COCHLEA'RIUM  (Ant.)  a very  small  measure  among 
the  Romans,  which,  according  to  Columella,  was  the 
fourth  part  of  the  cyathus.  Colum • de  Re  Rust . 1,  12,  c.  21.  I 

COCHLEATA  (Bnt)  the  Mrdicago  lupulina. 

COCHLEA’TUS  ( Bot .)  screw-shaped  ; an  epithet  for  a pod.  : 
— Legume n cochlealum,  a pod  that  is  turned  like  a screw.  Ij 

COCHLIA'XON  ( Mech .)  name  for  part  of  a ma-  || 

chine  described  by  Oribasius.  De  Markham,  c.  2b. 

GOCHLFDiUM  (Con.)  nmb£k»,  and  mg  All,  a small  shell- 
snail. 

COCH  LPT  A (Min*)  a stone  of  the  shape  and  figure  of  a 
certain  shell-snail. 

COCHLITES  (Min.)  a precious  stone.  PI  in.  I.  37,  c.  12. 

COCHO'NE  (Anat.)  *•£*■*»,  according  to  Galen,  the  junc- 
ture of  the  Ischium  near  the  seat  or  breech,  llesychius. 

COCTLIO  (Med.)  the  w eight  of  eleven  ounces. 

COCK  (Or.)  the  male  of  most  birds,  hut  particularly  of  the 
well  known  domestic  fowl  in  a farm  yard. — black  Cock, 
the  Teiras  of  Linnjccj.  [vide  Black] 


Cock  (Her.)  this  bird,  which  Guillim  calls  the 
knight  among  birds,  is  blazoned  in  coats  of 
arms  by  the  epithets  armed , crested,  Jcllopped ; 
sometimes  also  wattled  and  member ea  ; as  “ he 
beareth  Azure,  three  cocks,  argent , armed, 
crested,  and  jcllopped,  proper .** 

Cock  (AfecA.)  the  name  for  a part  of  several  instruments,  as 
1.  That  part  of  the  lock  of  a musket  which  sustains  the 
jaws,  or  two  small  pieces  of  iron,  between  which  the  dint 
is  put.  2.  The  pin  of  a dial  or  gun.  S.  The  needle  of  a 
balance.  4.  The  wrought  piece  which  covers  the  balance 
in  a clock  or  watch. 

Cock  (Afar.)  vide  Cockboat.  — Cocks  in  a ship  are  small 
pieces  of  brass,  with  holes  in  them,  which  arc  put  into 
the  middle  of  large  wooden  shivers  to  prevent  them  from 
splitting  or  being  galled  by  the  pin  or  block  of  the  pulley 
on  which  they  turn. 

COCK-CHAFFER  (E/?/,)  or  Tree-Beetle,  a mischievous 
insect,  the  Scarafurus  mrlolonlha  of  Linmeus,  which  de- 
vours the  leaves  of  trees,  Ac.  The  grub  is  soft  and  grey, 
with  testaceous  head  and  legs,  remains  in  the  earth  for 
three  years  before  it  is  transformed  into  the  perfect  insect, 
and  devours  the  roots  of  vegetables. 

COCK-FEATHER  (Archer.)  that  feather  of  the  shaft  which 
stands  upright  in  due  notching. 

CO'CK-HORSE  (Man.)  a tall  kind  of  horse. 

CO'CK-LOFT  (Husband.)  the  highest  loft  or  garret. 

CO'CK-PIT  (Jib,)  vide  Cockpit. 

Cock-pit  (Sport.)  a place  where  cocks  fight. 

COCK-ROACH  (F.ni.)  the  Blatta  of  Linmcus,  which,  with 
its  larva,  wanders  about  by  night,  and  secretes  itself  bv-day. 
Insects  of  this  tribe  are  fond  of  warmth,  and  haunt  houses, 
where  they  devour  meal  and  other  provisions. 

COCK-ROADS  (Fowl.)  a net  chiefly  used  for  catching 
woodcocks. 

COCK-SWAIN  (Afar.)  vide  Cockswain. 

COCKTH RO'PLED  horse  (Vet*)  one  whose  throple  or 
windpipe  is  so  long,  that  lie  cannot  fetch  his  breath  so 
easily  as  others  do,  which  are  loose  thropled. 

TO  COCK  a gun  (Mil.)  to  fix  the  cock  so  as  to  have  the 
piece  ready  for  discharge. 

COCKADE  (Mil.)  a ribbon  worn  by  the  soldiers  in  thetr 
hats. 

COCK AfL- BONE  (Anat.)  vide  Astragalus. 

COCKARO'fJSE  (Po/il.)  a name  among  the  Virginian  In- 
diana for  one  who  was  of  the  king's  privy  council. 

COCKATOO'  (Or*)  a species  of  the  parrot  or  Psittacus  of 
Linnams,  having  a short  tail,  even  at  the  end. 

CO'CKBOAT  (Mar.)  a small  boat  used  on  rivers,  or  near 
the  shore,  which  is  of  no  service  out  at  sea,  because  it  is 
too  small  or  feeble. 

COCKCHAFFER  (Ent.)  vide  Cock. 

CO'CKEIN  (Com.)  an  imaginary  specie,  used  in  Japan,  like 
the  pistole  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  equal  to  ten 
French  livres. 

CO'CKET  ( I .ate)  Cockctlum,  the  office  at  the  custom-house, 
where  the  goods  to  be  exported  are  entered  ; also  the 
custom-house  sea),  or  the  parchment  sealed  und  delivered 
by  the  officers  of  the  customs  to  merchants,  as  a warrant 
that  their  goods  are  custoracd. 

COCKET  (/-me)  a measure  made  use  of  for  the  distinction 
of  bread  in  the  statute  of  bread  and  ale.  51  H*  3,  stat.  1 ; 
Flat.  I.  2,  c.  9. 

COCKETA'TA  lana  (Law)  wool  duly  entered  at  the  cus- 
tom-house. and  cockcted  or  allowed  to  be  exported. 

COCK1VTTUM  (Law)  I.  The  custom-house  seal,  [vide 
Cocfef]  2.  The  office  belonging  to  the  custom-house, 

[ where  cockcts  are  to  be  procured. 

'<  COCK  FEATHER  (Archer.)  vide  Cock. 

\ COCKHORSE  (.Wan.)  vide  Cock. 
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COCKING  doth  (Sport.)  a frame  made  of  coarse  canvass,  ] 
tanned,  with  two  sticks  set  across  to  keep  it  extender!, 
and  a hole  through  which  the  muzzle  of  a gun  may  be 
put,  to  shoot  pheasants,  See. 

CO'CKING  [Car pent.)  a method  of  securing  beams  to  wall- 
plates,  by  notcning  each  beam  at  the  end,  and  cutting  re-  j 
verse  notches  in  the  wall-plate. 

CO'CKLE  (Hot.)  the  Agrostema  gilhago  of  Linmcus,  an  an- 
nual, and  a weed  that  infests  com  fields ; it  is  otherwise 
called  corn-rose. 

Cock  lb  ( Conch. ) a sort  of  shell-fish;  the  Cardittm  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

COCKNEY  (Cus.)  a nickname  given  to  one  who  is  born  and 
bred  in  the  city  of  London,  within  the  sound  of  How-bell. 

COCKPIT  of  a ship  of  in or  (Afar.)  a place  where  the 
wounded  are  dressed,  on  the  lower  floor  or  deck,  lying 
between  the  platform  or  lower  deck  and  the  steward's  room, 
where  are  partitions  for  the  purser,  the  surgeon,  and  hia 
male. — The  Fore-Cockpit , a place  leading  to  the  magazine 
passage,  and  the  boatswain’s,  gunner’s,  and  carpenter’s 
store-rooms. 

Cockpit  (Polit.)  an  apartment  in  the  treasury  where  the 
king's  speech  is  read  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
and  also  appeals  in  prize  causes  arc  heard. 

Cockpit  (Sport.)  vide  Cod. 

COrCKUEL  (Sport  ) a young  cock  bred  for  fighting. 

COCKS  for  llodct  (Mar.)  little  square  pieces  of  brass  with 
holes  m them,  and  put  into  wooden  sheaves  to  keep  them 
from  splitting  and  galling  by  the  blocks  in  which  they 
move. 

COCK'S-COMB  (But.)  an  annual,  the  Ccltia  of  Linnaeus.' — j 
Cock's  Foot- Grass, the  Dactylis,  a perennial. — Cock’s  Head,  ! 
the  Hedusarum  caput  galli,  SfC.  a perennial. 

COCKSWAIN  (Mar.)  vulgarly  Cock  so  a,  in  French  patron 
de  chaloupe,  an  officer  of  a ship  who  takes  cure  of  the 
cockboat,  with  all  its  furniture. 

COCKS'  WALK  (Sport.)  a place  where  cocks  arc  bred  for 
fighting. 

CO'C'OA-NUT  (/to/.)  the  nut  or  fruit  of  the  Cocos  nucifera. 
This  fruit  is  properly  a berried  drupe,  and  the  shell  is  of  a 
bony  substance,  containing  a kernel,  and  also  a sweet  re- 
freshing liquor.  The  kernel  is  very  nourishing,  and  much 
used  as  a substitute  for  almonds  in  cookery ; nod  in  medi- 
cine  a pure  sweet  oil  is  extracted  from  it,  which  is  also  of  > 
great  use.  From  the  tree  is  drawn  a sort  of  wine,  called  ^ 
toddy,  from  which,  when  sour,  is  distilled  the  spirituous  ; 
liquor  called  arrack.  The  husk  of  the  shell  is  used  for  i 
making  chocolate  ; and  the  shell  itself  serves  for  many  do- 
mestic purposes. — Cocoa  Plum,  the  Chrytobalanus  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

COCOLATA  (Dot.)  Chocolate. 

COCO'MICA  (Med.)  a term  used  by  Paracelsus,  which 
seems  to  signify  the  effects  produced  upon  the  human 
body  by  blasts.  Dt  Podag.  1.  2. 

COCOS  ( Bot .)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  20  Mostmcia , Order  6 
Haxtmdria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  spalhe  universal ; spadix  branch-  ' 
ing ; perianth  three-parted;  divisions  concave.— Con. petals 
three. — Stam.  filaments  six;  anthers  sagittate. — Pist. 
germ  scarcely  manifest ; styles  three ; stigma  obsolete. — 
Pan.  abortient ; seed,  nut  very  large  ; kernel  hollow. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Cocos  nucifera, 
aeu  inermis,  sou  Coccus,  &c.  seu  Palma , &c.  seu  Ca- 
Utppa,  &c.  seu  Tenga,  seu  Jnaja,  seu  Maron,  Cocoa- 
nut-tree,  native  of  Asia. — Cocos  chile  mis , Ac.  native  of 
Chili. — Cocos  butyracea , seu  inermis , seu  Pindova,  na- 
tive of  America-— Cocos  acstleaia , a shrub,  native  of 
Martinica. — Cocos  fusifomsis,  seu  Palma , &c.  native  of 
Jamaica. — Cocos  malaivica , native  of  the  Maldives. — 
Cocos  guinccntis,  Badris , ficc.  scu  Palma , &c.  Prickly 


Pole,  native  of  South  America. — Cocos  Nypa,  scu  Nypts, 
native  of  the  Philippines. 

Cocos  is  also  the  Palma  coccifera. 

COCOXIHIUTL  (Bot.)  the  Bocconia  fruicscen*  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

COCTI'LIA  (Ant.)  Charcoal,  or  wood  burnt  and  dried,  that 
it  might  not  smoke. 

COCTION  (Med.)  in  Greek  and  Latin  coctio , boil- 
ing or  digesting;  signifies,  1.  The  reduction  of  the  ali- 
ments to  a sort  of  emulsion  or  chyle.  2.  The  reduction  of 
morbific  matter,  or  the  matter  which  forms  a disease  to  a 
natural  and  healthy  state : this  may  be  produced  sponta- 
neously, or  by  the  force  of  medicine.  The  period  of  time 
in  which  the  disease  is  undergoing  that  process  is  called 
its  state  of  coction. 

COCTU'UA  (Med.)  vide  Coctio. 

CO'CULA  (Archaol.)  a small  drinking  cup  in  the  shape  of  a 
boat. 

COC  ULUS  Indicvs  ( Bot.)  vide  Coccutus. 

COCU'STA  (Bot.)  the  tree  which  produces  the  gum  animf. 

COCYTA  (Mai.)  vide  Mali s. 

COD  (Ich.)  a well  known  fish  which  inhabits  the  Northern 
seas  ; the  Gadus  of  Linnecus. 

COD-FISHER  (Mar.)  a vessel  employed  in  the  curing  of 
cod  ; also  the  person  so  employed. 

COD-PIECES  (Mil.)  iron  appendages  attached  to  ancient 
armour,  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  violent  shocks  in 
battle. 

CODA  (A/mi.)  Italian  for  a small  number  of  bars  at  the  end 
of  a composition. 

COD  AG  AM  (Bot.)  the  Hydrncotyle  Asiatica  of  Linncus. 

CODAGA  Pala  (/faf.)  a tree  growing  in  Malabar;  the 
Serin m antidysentericum  of  Linnaeus. — Codaga  pciavi,  the 
j Morinda  dirt  folia . 

CODDA-PU'LLIS  (Bot.)  vide  CareapullL — Cvdda-Panna, 
the  Corypha  umbraeuhfera . 

CODDED  Corn-violet  (Bot.)  the  Campanula  hybrida  of 
Linnecus. 

CODE  (Law)  vide  Codex. 

CODESE'LLA  (Med.)  vide  Carbuneulus. 

CODEX  (/.ate)  signifies  literally  a volume  or  roll ; but  is 
particularly  applied  to  the  volume  of  Civil  Law,  collected 
by  the  emperor  Justinian  from  all  the  pleas  and  answers  of 
the  ancient  lawyers,  which  were  in  loose  scrolls  or  sheets 
of  parchment ; these  he  compiled  into  a book,  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  codex. 

COD  I A (Bot.)  a term  formerly  used  for  the  top  or  head  of 
any  plant,  but  particularly  that  of  the  poppy. 

Cool  a,  in  the  I.innean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  3 
Octandria , Order  2 Digynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common  four-leaved ; proper 
four-leaved. — Cor.  petals  four. — STAM.jUmmrnfi  eight; 
anthers  ovatc-angulate. — Pist.  germ  very  small;  styles 
two  ; stigmas  simple  ; receptacle  common  villose. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the — Codia  montana,  a shrub, 
native  of  New  Caledonia. 

CODIiE'UM  (Bot.)  a species  of  the  Croton  of  Linnaeus. 

CODIA'MINON  (Bot.)  a herb  which  blossoms  twice  a 
year.  Plin.  I.  21,  c.  21. 

CODIA-V A'NACU  (Bot.)  an  under-shrub  growing  in  the 
East  Indies  ; the  juice  of  which,  boiled  in  oil,  is  a restora- 
tive in  case  of  weakness;  the  Tragia  chamela  of  Li  mums. 
Jinii  Hist.  Plant. 

CODICA'Riifi  naves  (.4a/.)  ships  or  barges  made  of  thick 
planks.  Non.  ex  Parr. 

CODICIL  (Low)  Codicillus,  a supplement  to  a will,  by 
which  the  testator  add9  to,  explains,  or  retracts  what  he 
has  done. 

CODl'NIAC  (Med.)  marmalade  of  Guinea. 

CODL1N-TRKE  (Bot.)  a variety  of  the  Pyrus  malus , or 
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Apple-Tree.—  Codlins  and  Cream,  a perennial,  the  EpQo*  || 
bium  hirsutum  of  Limueus. 

CODOCE'LE  (Med.)  a bubo.  Fallopius. 

CODON  (Hot.)  a genus  of  plant*.  Class  10  Dceandria, 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters . Cal.  perianth  one-leaved;  leaflets 
subulate. — Cok.  one-petalled  ; border  equal ; nectary  ten- 
celled. — Stam.  Jilaments  ten;  anthers  thick.— Fist. 
germ  superior;  style  simple;  stigmas  two.— Per.  two- 
celled  ; seeds  several. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  Codon  Royeni  seu  aculeatum, 
an  annual,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
CODOWES  (/!«/.)  little  bells.  Hcsycnius . 

C’ODONO'PHORJ  (Ant.)  sJUSyi,  those  who  at  funerals 
go  before,  ringing  bells.  Schol*  in  Aristoph.  i Uesychius  ; 
Suidas. 

CODOSCETJE  (Med.)  vide  Codocele. 

COE  (Min.)  a name  which  miners  give  to  the  little  lodge- 
ment that  they  make  underground  for  themselves  as  they 
work  lower  and  lower. 

CtECA'LlS  (Anat.)  a vein  so  called,  which  is  a branch  of : 
the  concave  side  of  the  vena  mesaraica. 

CCECUM  MffflJ.)  vide  Ccecum. 

COEFFICIENTS  (Algeb.)  a term  first  employed  by  Vieta 
to  denote  any  known  quantity  that  is  multiplied  into  any 
of  the  unknown  terms  of  the  equation ; thus,  in  3 s + 
b x — c x1,  3,  b and  c arc  the  coefficients  which  are  thus 
multiplied  into  a,  x , x*.  When  no  number  is  placed  I is 
understood  to  be  the  coefficient,  as  x,  which  is  equivalent  ( 
to  1 x.  Viet.  Isagog.  c.  8.—  Coefficients  of  the  same  order , 
are  such  as  arc  prefixed  to  the  same  unknown  quantities  in 
different  equations,  as  in  the  equations  a r + Ay-f  cr 
= m,  d x 4-  e y +fz  m u*  g x + h y + k z ns  p { a,  d,  g, 
are  coefficient*  of  the  same  order,  being  coefficient*  of  the 
letter  x ; b,  e,  h , are  coefficients  of  the  same  order,  being 
coefficients  of  y;  and  so  likewise  ctf%  k,  which  are  coeffi- 
cients of  x. — Opposite  coefficients , are  those  which  are  taken 
each  from  a different  equation,  as  a,  c , kt  or  a,  h,f,  in  the 
foregoing  equations. — Coefficients  of  any  generating  term 
in  fluxions , is  the  quantity  arising  from  tfic  division  of  that 
term  by  the  generated  quantity. 

CCE'LA  (Ant.)  *•?*«,  the  cavities  or  hollows,  os  they  are 
called,  of  the  eyes ; the  one  in  the  superior  eyelid  is  pro- 
perly  the  in  distinction  from  the  other  in  the  inferior  J| 
eyelid,  which  is  the  ««>.«  of  the  feet  are  those  ' 

purls  w hich  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  feet  adjacent  to  the  j1 
heel. 

CCELESTIAL  (Astron.)  vide  Celestial. 

CCELESTl'NUS  Colour  (Med.)  sky  colour,  a term  used 
by  Paracelsus  to  denote  that  a circle  of  this  colour,  in  the  ^ 
urine  of  women,  is  a sign  of  leprosy  in  the  matrix.  J 

CCE'LIA  (Anat.)  a cavity  in  any  part  of  the  j 

body,  but  particularly  in  the  viscera . It  was  divided  by 
the  ancients  into  i MtAn,  thu  stomach ; i **rr* 
the  belly. 

CCELIAC  artery  (Anat.)  arteria  ceeliaca,  the  first  branch 
given  off  from  the  aorta  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
which  sends  branches  to  the  diaphragm,  stomach,  liver, 
pylorus,  duodenum  omentum,  and  spleen. — Ctcliac  vein , 
that  which  runs  into  the  intestiuum  caecum. 

C CEI.IAC  Passion  (Med*)  cu'liocn  passio,  a disorder 

of  the  stomach,  which  is  so  called  from  **>*«,  the  port 
effected.  This  disorder  is  defined  by  the  ancients  to  be  a 
sort  of  diarrhcea,  in  which  the  aliment  passes  off  in  a dis- 
solved but  crude  state.  The  disorder  is  not  mentioned  by 
Hippocrates;  but  those  affected  with  it  are  called  by 
A re  Ue  us  »«>.i  ««w,  and  by  Caffius  Aurelianus  ventriculosi  : 
Celsus  also  speaks  of  a disorder  under  a similar  name, 
which  however  differs  materially,  according  to  his  descrip- 
tion, from  the  one  above-mentioned.  Aret.  dc  Cans,  ct 


Sign.  aeut.  Morb.  1.  2,  c.  7 ; Orl.  Moth.  Chron.  1.  4,  c.  3 • 
CW.  1.  4,  c.  12.  The  Cceliac  Passion  is  defined  variously 
by  the  moderns,  but  Cullen  considers  it  to  be  a sort  of 

diarrhasa* 

CCE’LI-FLOS  (2?of.)  or  Califolium , Starfall ; the  Tremdla 
nostoch  of  Linns: us. 

CCELI-ROSA  (Bed.)  the  Agrostema  of  Linnsus. 
C’CELIT-LA'WAN  (Hot.)  the  Laurus  culilaban  of  Linnecus. 
CCELO'MA  (Med.)  a hollow  round  ulcer  in  the  horney 
tunic  of  the  eye. 

CCE  LON  (Nat.)  a kind  of  ail,  or  painter’s  colour. 
CCELOSTO'MIA  (Med.)  a defect  in  speaking; 

when  a person’s  speech  is  obscured  in  such  manner  as  to 
sound  as  if  it  came  from  a cavern. 

CCE'LUM  (Anat.)  a name  for  the  cavity  of  the  eye  towards 
the  corner. 

C CEMENT ATTO  (Mech.)  vide  Cement. 

CCEMETE'RIUM  (Fee.)  Cemetery,  a burying  place. 
COE'MPTIO  ( Law ) a solemnity  of  the  civil  law  whereby 
the  roan  and  wife  (that  were  to  be)  did,  as  it  were,  buy  one 
another,  so,  a*  by  that  means,  they  had  a right  to  each 
other's  goods.  Cic.  Or.  L l.  c.  56 ; Ulp*  Instant,  a pud. 
Boeth.  top.  3. 

CCE'NA  (Ant.)  the  principal  meal  among  the  Greeks,  Jews, 
and  Romans,  which  was  so  called  from  *♦*»*,  common, 
because  it  was  the  meal  at  which  all  the  family  met; 
it  began  at  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
corresponds,  therefore,  to  the  modem  dinner,  although 
the  word  is  most  frequently  rendered  by  supper.  This 
meal  consisted  of  three  courses  ; namely,  the  First  course , 
A*r>«  ccence  preefatio  vet  gust  alio,  consisting  of 

eggs,  oysters,  fruit,  Ac. — The  second  course,  J*  reran, 
or  *#$>**«  A»r»v,  caput  ccrntr,  which  was  supplied  with  dain- 
ties of  various  sorts. — The  third  course , Ewtf*  rfm**£*, 
secunda  mrnsa,  mensa  pomorum,  consisted  of  the  desert, 
which  was  the  richest  part  of  the  meal.  The  Romans  dis- 
tinguished it  into  different  kinds,  as  the—  CoNM  adjicinlis , 
an  extraordinary  entertainment,  when  something  particular, 
adjiciebatur , was  added  to  the  elegance  of  the  feast — Ccma 
adventitia , n feast  of  welcome  given  to  friends  on  their 
return  home. — Ccrma  auguralis , an  augural  supper,  and 
the  like.  Plant.  Batch,  act.  3,  Seen.  6;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  1.  9, 
en.  26;  Plin.  1.  10,  c.  20;  Plin . 1.  3,  epist.  1 ; Tacit. 
Anna!.  1.  2,  c.  65. 

CCENACULAfRIUS  (Ant.)  a tenant  living  in  a garret,  or 
upper  room  of  the  house ; also  he  who  leu  lodgings. 

■ CCEN  A'CULLM  (Anat.)  1.  The  room  set  apart  for  supper. 

| 2.  A chamber  or  room  in  an  upper  part  of  the  house. 

I Fesi.  de  Verb.  Signif. 

' CCLNA  no  (Ant.)  a banquetting  room. 

! CCENIPE'TA  (Ant.)  a toad-eater,  or  smell-feast;  one  who 
hangs  on  another  for  a meal  of  victuals. 
CCENOBIA'RCHA  (Fee.)  the  superior  of  a convent,  an 
abbot,  or  prior. 

CCENOBITA  (Ecc.)  Ccenobites,  they  who  are  of  the  so- 
ciety of  a monastery,  or  college  of  priests.  Ctrl.  Rkodig . 
1.  10,  c.  4. 

CCENO'BIUM  (Anat.)  from  *•**«,  common,  and  Am,  life:  a 
community  of  living,  as  in  a monastery  or  convent.  Jsid. 
Orig.  1.  15,  c.  4. 

CCE'NOLO'GIA  (Med.)  a consultation  of  phy- 

sicians, from  and  A*yi<,  speech. 

CCENOTAPII  (Ant.)  vide  Cenotaph. 

CCE'NOTES  (Med.)  signifies  literaliv  community, 

i but  was  applied,  by  physicians  of  the  methodic  sect,  to 
I those  disorders  which  arise  both  from  relaxation  and  stric- 
ture, in  distinction  from  those  which  arose  from  either  one 
or  the  other  singly. 

CCERILEl'S  Lapis  (Min.)  the  sulphate  of  copper. 
COETA'NEOUS  (Chron.)  an  epithet  for  a person  Irving 
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at  the  same  time  with  another,  or  for  any  thing  diet 
happens  in  the  same  age. 

COEtE'RNAL  ( Theol .)  an  epithet  applied  to  the  three 
persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity. 

C(ETUS  (Ant.)  though  taken  generally  for 
bly,  was  more  frequently  used  to  denote  am 
seditious  meeting. 

CCEUK  (Her.)  or  party  en  coeur , signifies  a 
short  line  of  partition  in  pale  in  the  centre  of 
the  escutcheon,  which  extends  but  a little 
way,  much  short  of  the  top  and  bottom,  and 
» there  met  by  other  lines  which  form  an  irre- 
gular partition  of  escutcheon. 

COE'VAL  (CAro*.)  an  epithet  for  any  persons  or  things 
which  are  in  the  same  age,  or  of  the  same  duration. 

COT'FEA  (Hot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  5 Pentandria, 
Order  1 Slonogynia. 

Generic  Character s.  Cal.  perianth  five-toothed. — Cor. 
one-petalled  ; tube  cylindne;  border  fiat ; division*  lance- 
shaped. — Stam.  jilaments  fire;  anther t linear. — Pist. 
gem t roundish  ; style  simple  ; stigmas  two. — Per.  berry 
roundish  ; seeds  one  or  two. 

Species.  The  species  ore  shrubs,  os  the — Caffea  sambucina, 
seu  foliis,  Arc.  native  of  the  Friendly  Isles. — Offfea  apu- 
lina,  native  of  New  Caledonia. — Coffee  odorata,  native 
of  the  Friendly  Isles. — Caffea  arablca , Jasminut n,  Evo- 
nymo,  Ac.  seu  lion.  Eastern  Coffee-tree,  native  of 
Jamaica. — Coffca  trifora,  seu  foliis , Ac.  native  of  Ota- 
hcitc. — Caffea  occidental  is,  Paveita , Ac.  seu  Jatminum, 
Arc.  Western  Coffee-Tree,  native  of  America. 

CO'FFEE  (Bot.)  the  berry,  or  fruit  of  the  Coffee-Tree ; the 
Coffca  of  Linnaeus,  from  which  the  well-known  drink  is  , 
prepared  that  goes  by  the  same  name. 

COWER  (Mech.)  a chest  or  trunk  ; also  a long  square  box 
or  trough,  in  which  tin  ore  is  broken  to  pieces  in  a 
stamping  mill. 

Correa  (Fori.)  a hollow  trench  or  lodgment  cut  in  the 
bottom  of  a dry  ditch. 

CorraR  ( Archit .)  a square  depressure  or  sinking  in  each 
interval  between  the  modi! lions  of  the  Corinthian  cornice, 
and  in  other  parts. 

CorrsR  (Afar.)  in  inland  navigation,  a large  wooden  vessel 
with  moveable  ends  to  receive  the  barge  or  vessel.  It  an- 
swers the  purpose  of  a lock. 

COFFER-DAM  (Archit.)  or  Batiardeaux , in  bridge  building, 
a case  of  piling  fixed  in  the  bed  of  a river  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a pier  dry. 

COTFERER  (Low)  the  second  officer  in  the  King's  house- 
hold, next  to  the  comptroller,  who  has  the  oversight  of  the 
other  officers,  and  pays  them  their  wages. 

COTFILA  (Com.)  or  Bahar , a weight  used  at  Bencoolen, 
Malacca,  and  other  parts  of  Indie,  equal  to>  564  lbs. 
weight. 

CO'FFl  N ( Vet.)  the  whole  hoof  of  the  horse's  foot  above  the 
coronet,  including  the  coffin-bone,  the  sole,  and  the  frush. 
— Coffin ‘bone,  that  bone  which  lies  within  the  hoof,  as  in 
a coffin. — Coffin- Joint,  that  which  connects  the  pastern 
with  the  wheel. 

Cor  fin  of  Paper  (Cow.)  a triangular  piece,  such  os  grocers 
put  up  pepper,  Ac.  in  form  of  a cone. 

Coffin  (Prsnt.)  the  framework  of  the  printing-press,  in 
which  tne  stone  is  bedded. 

COFFRE  d*une  batterie  (Fort.)  the  solid  work  which  covers 
die  pieces  of  ordnance  that  are  planted  in  a battery. — 
Cyfffre  J feu , a machine  filled  with  combustible  materials 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  mischief  to  a scaling  party. — 
Coffres  des  galeries  de  mine,  a sort  of  platform  made  of 
planks,  which  serve  to  support  the  galleries  of  a mine. 

COG  (Afar.)  or  toggle,  a kind  of  little  ship  or  vessel  used 
in  the  river  Ouse.  Staf.  23  Hen.  8,  c.  10. 


Coo  (Mech.)  vide  Cogs. 

COGGLE  (Afar.)  vide  Cog. 

COGNATI  (Law)  relations  by  the  mother's  side,  in 
distinction  from  the  agnaii,  who  are  on  the  father’s 
side. 

COGNA'TIOKE  (Law)  a writ  of  cousenage,  a writ  that 
lies  where  the  trenail,  that  is,  the  father  of  the  besail,  or 
gTeat  grandfather,  dying,  seized  of  lands  and  tenements,  a 
stranger  enters  upon  the  heir  and  abates.  Sint.  9 Hen.  4, 
c.  5 ; 8 lien,  6,  c.  26 ; Brit.  c.  89;  F.  A*.  B.  221. 

COGNISANCE  (/.air)  signifies  the  hearing  of  a thing  judi- 
cially ; also  the  acknowledgement  of  a fine ; and,  in  re- 
plevin, the  answer  given  by  a defendant  who  has  acted  as 
a bailiff,  Ac.  to  another  in  making  a distress.  But  the 
term  cognisance  is  particularly  taken  in  die  sense  of 
cognizance  of  pleas , which  is  a privilege  granted  by  the 
King  to  a city  or  town  to  hold  the  plea  of  all  contracts, 
Ac.  within  the  liberty  of  the  franchise. 

COGNISE'E  (Lai c.)  vide  Cognisor. 

COGNISOK  (Law)  is  one  who  passes  or  acknowledges 
a fine  of  lands  or  tenements  to  another,  in  distinction  from 
the  cognisee,  to  whom  the  fine  of  the  said  lands,  Ac.  is  ac- 
knowledged. Slot.  32  Hen.  8,  c.  5. 

COGNraO  (Law)  the  trial  or  hearing  of  a cause. 

COGNFTION  (Law)  in  the  Scotch  Law',  is  the  process 
whereby  molestation  is  determined. 

COGNIllONES  (Archtrol.)  ensigns  and  arms. 

COGNITIO'NIBIjS  admiitendis  (Law)  a writ  to  a justice, 
or  other  person,  who  has  power  to  lake  a fine,  and  having 
taken  acknowledgement  of  a fine,  delays  to  certify  it  in 
the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  requiring  him  to  do  it. 

COGNITOR  (Ant.)  one  who  managed  the  cause  of  another, 
or  defended  hi*  cause.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  p.  17. — Cogmtor  is 
also  die  name  of  one  who  bore  testimony  that  he  knew  a 
man  to  be  a Roman  citizen,  who  wanted  to  escape  the 
ignominious  punishment  with  which  he  was  threatened. 
Cic.  in  Vcrr.  I.  5,  c.  65. 

COGNIZANCE  (Her.)  a badge  which  subordinate  officers, 
and  even  soldiers,  bore  on  tbeir  shields,  for  distinction 
sake,  in  the  place  of  the  crest,  which  was  worn  only  by 
superiors. 

COGNO'MEN  (Asst.)  a surname,  or  a family  name  which 
a man  has  from  his  father,  as  Caesar,  the  cognomen ; in 
distinction  from  Julius,  the  nomen.  Suet.  Jul.  c.  20; 
Diomed.  1.  1 ; Priscian.  1.2,  c.  578,  Putsch.  Ed.\  Sigon.  de 
Bom.  Mom.  c.  1 . 

COGNO'VIT  actionem  (Law)  is  when  a defendant  acknow- 
ledges and  confesses  the  plaintiff's  cause  against  him  to  be 
just  and  true  ; and,  before  and  after  issue,  suffers  judgment 
to  be  entered  against  him  without  trial.  In  this  case  con- 
fession extends  no  fardiee  than  to  what  is  contained  in  the 
declaration. 

COGS  (A/rcA.)  the  tcedi  of  a mill-wheel. 

COG  WARE  (Com.)  a sort  of  coarse  cloths  made  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England,  of  which  mention  is  made  in 
Stat.  13  Rich.  2,  c.  10. 

COHiERA'KIUS  (.4a/.)  a coheir,  or  joint  heir;  and  like- 
wise a partner  in  any  office. 

COHE'SION  (PAy.)  that  power  or  property  by  which  the 
homogeneous  particles  of  substances  are  kept  attached  to 
each  other,  in  distinction  from  adhesion,  which  is  a partial 
union  between  substances  similar  or  dissimilar. 

COW  (Com.)  a large  dry  measure  used  in  the  kingdom  of 
Siam  for  corn,  Ac.  equal  to  five  thousand  pounds  of  Euro- 
pean measure. 

CO*HOB  (Chem.)  vide  Cohobation. 

COHOBATION  fCArar.)  or  cohob,  cohobatio,  the  returning; 
of  liquor  distilled  from  any  substance  back  again  upon  the. 
same  substance,  and  distilling  it  again. 

CO'HOL  (CAm.)  vide  AlcohoL 
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Cohol  (Med.)  a dry  collyriutn  far  the  eyes.  Axteen.  apud 
Cast  ell.  Lex.  Med. 

COHORS  (4wi.)  a military  body,  which  constituted  the  ! 
tenth  part  of  a legion,  and  consisted  in  general  of  about  j 
600  men.  The  first  cohort  exceeded  all  the  rest  in  number  j 
and  dignity,  being  chosen  out  of  the  evocati , and  appointed  i 
to  attend  upon  the  Traitor ; whence  it  was  called  cohors 
Pretoria,  its  place,  in  the  order  of  battle,  was  the  right  j 
of  the  first  line,  and  so  of  the  rest  in  order.  On  medals  ' 
and  coins  cohors  is  abbreviated  COH.  or  COHORT,  for  t 
eohortis , &c.  Varr . de  Lot.  f.ing,  1.  4,  c.  16;  Liv.  passim.} 
Vegti.  1.  2,  c.  16;  Lips,  de  Miltt.  Rom.  1.  2,  c.  4;  Salmas, 
de  Mil.  Rom.  c.  2 ; Sckd.  in  Polyb.  apud  tir<rv.  Tkes. 
Antiq.  Roman,  tom.  10,  Ac. 

COIIORTA'LES  (Ant.)  a kind  of  commissaries,  or  masters 
of  the  horse,  to  Lieutenants  or  governors  of  Provinces ; 1 
also,  in  general,  any  attendants  or  retainers  to  magistrates. 

COHIJA'GIUM  (ArchtcoL)  a tribute  paid  by  those  who  met  i 
together  promiscuously  in  a market  or  fair. 

CO'HUM  (Ant.)  a thong  wherewith  the  ox-bow  and  yokel) 
were  tied  together. 

COlANG  (Goat.)  both  a weight  and  measure  of  Cambayej 
in  the  East  Indies. 

COIF  (AniU.)  a name  given  by  Winslow  to  the  aponeurotic  ! | 
expansion  which  covers  thv?  head  like  a cap,  ami  is  spread  ! 
round  the  neck,  and  on  the  shoulders  like  a riding-bond.  |- 

Coir  (Lou)  a sort  of  hood,  or  cap  for  the  head  ; whence 
Serjeants  of  the  Coif  a title  for  the  serjeants  at  law  who 
formerly  wore  a coif  of  lawn  on  their  heads  under  their 
caps.  This  is  now  worn  upon  the  hinder  part  of  their  wigs. 

COIL  (Mar.)  the  ring  or  circle  formed  by  u cable  in  coiling  • 
or  winding  it. — Coil , in  French  enduer , the  manner  in 
which  ropes  are  disposed  in  a vessel  by  winding  them  in 
the  form  of  a ring,  and  making  the  circles  to  lie  one  upon 
another. 

COILA'NTHIA  (Dot.)  the  Gentiana  purpurea  of  Linnanis.  ) 

COILING  of  the  stud  (Man.)  the  selecting  of  a colt  or  : 
young  horse  for  service. 

COILOPI 1 Y'LLUM  (Rot.)  the  Sarraccnca  Jlavea  et  pur-  j 
purea  of  Linnaeus. 

COILOTA'PH  ALUS  (Rot.)  the  Cecropia  peltata  of  Limucus.  I 

COIN  (Anl.)  vide  Monela. 

Col  n (Coot.)  a piece  of  metal  stamped  with  certain  marks,  and 
made  current  as  money  for  a certain  value,  [vide  Coinage] 

Coin  (Archil.)  vide  Coins. 

COIN  (Print.)  vide  Coins. 

Coin  (Mar.)  vide  Coins. 

COINAGE  ( Com.)  signifies  either  the  act  of  coining,  or  the 
thing  coined,  of  which  it  is  a collective  term  equivalent  to 
the  word  coins.  'Die  materials  used  for  coinage  are  gold, 
silver,  copper,  brass,  and  sometimes  even  iron ; the  two 
first  of  which,  from  their  high  value,  are  denominated  the 
precious  metals.  which,  when  in  a state  for  converting  into 
coin,  are  called  bullion , and  the  pieces  of  bullion  are 
called  bars  or  ingots . 

Standard.  When  any  baser  metal  is  mixed  with  gold  or 
silver  in  coinage  it  is  called  an  alloy,  in  distinction  from 
the  pure  metal  called  fiat.  The  fixed  proportion  in 
which  this  mixture  is  made  is  denominated  the  .standard 
of  fineness,  and  the  weight  of  each  piece  or  coin  is  the 
standard  weight.  The  standard  of  silver  coin  has,  with  I 
occasional  variations,  always  been  eleven  ounces  two  j 
pennyweights  fine  and  eighteen  pennyweights  alloy;' 
the  weight  twenty-four  grains  to  each  penny.  This  was  j 
also  denominated  sterling,  a term  which,  from  the  high  | 
esteem  in  which  this  standard  has  always  been  held,  is  ! 
now  made  to  signify  the  standard  of  excellence.  Gold  i 
is  estimated  by  carats  and  groins,  each  carat  consisting  | 
of  four  grains.  The  Old  Standard  for  gold  consisted  oft 
23  carats  3A  grains  fine  and  half  a grain  alloy  ; the  New ' 
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Standard  of  22  carats  fine  and  2 carats  alloy  ; both  of 
which  have  been  subject  to  occasional  variation. 

Mint.  The  place  where  the  coinage  of  a country  is  car- 
ried on  is  called  the  mint,  the  officers  of  which,  among 
the  Saxons,  were  in  general  called  money ers,  whose 
names  are  met  with  on  the  Saxon  coins,  together  with 
that  of  the  place  where  the  coin  was  struck.  Plate 
No.  I.  (31.)  The  officers  which  have  been  since  ap- 
pointed arc  very  various,  as  the  Master,  Wardens,  and 
Comptroller  of  the  Mint,  Assay-Master,  Ac.  [vide  Mint] 

Process  of  Coining.  Coining  was  formerly  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  hammer,  but  now  more  expeditiously  by 
means  of  a machine  called  a mill,  [vide  Mill]  The  piece 
of  metal  which  is  cut  and  prepared  for  the  mill  is  called 
the  jdanchet  or  blank  before  it  is  struck,  and  the  steel 
masses  on  which  the  figures  are  marked  are  called  the 
dyes,  between  which  the  planchct  is  pressed  by  the  force 
of  screws,  so  that  at  one  pull  the  impression  is  made  on 
both  sides.  Money  coined  by  the  hammer  is  called  ham- 
mered, and  that  by  means  of  the  mill  milled. 

Assay.  The  act  of  ascertaining  the  purity  of  bullion  gold, 
or  the  standard  fineness  of  coins,  is  called  the  assay ; 
and  the  pieces  or  coins  selected  for  this  purpose  ore 
called  the  trial  pieces : of  these  two  are  selected,  one 
for  the  private  assay  of  the  mint,  and  the  other  for  the 
public  trial  by  a jury  of  twelve  goldsmiths,  which  is 
called  the  trial  of  the  pis,  from  the  nix,  or  box,  in 
which  the  pieces  are  contained.  The  quantity  or 
weight  from  which  these  two  pieces  are  taken  is  called 
a journey,  namely,  of  gold  fifteen  pounds,  and  of  silver 
sixty-five ; and  the  sum  total  of  any  monies  coined 
within  a given  period,  or  out  of  any  number  of  jour- 
nies,  is  called  a delivery,  several  of  which  are  col- 
lected together  for  examination  at  the  stated  times  of 
trial.  At  this  trial  the  jury  determine  whether  the 
monies  so  coined  are  of  tne  standard  fineness  required 
by  the  indenture,  or  warrant,  and  return  their  verdict 
according  as  they  find  them  within  the  remedy ; i.  e. 
within  the  legitimate  allowance  for  deficiency  or  not. 

Profit*  of  the  mint.  The  profits  of  the  mint,  which  for- 
merly constituted  a considerable  branch  of  the  royal 
revenue,  are  known  by  the  names  of  seignorage,  which 
was  a deduction  from  the  bullion  that  was  coined; 
moneyage,  a triennial  tax,  which  was  imposed  in  the 
place  of  seignorage  ; and  the  profit  of  the  shere,  which 
was  derived  from  the  allowance  for  the  remedy.  Rut, 
in  the  lieu  of  these,  a parliamentary  allowance  has  been 
granted,  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  coinage. 

Coins.  The  several  pieces  of  metal  which  are  struck  by 
the  process  of  coining  are  denominated  coins : having 
two  sides,  called  the  obverse,  or  face,  on  which  the 
head  or  profile  is  put;  and  the  m«er<e,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  back.  The  letters  engraven  in  the  field, 
or  middle,  are  called  the  inscription ; those  on  the 
exergue,  or  outer  rim,  the  legend.  Coins,  according  to 
their  materials,  are  distinguished  into  gold,  silver , copper , 
&c.  to  which  may  be  added  a sort  of  money  formerly 
coined,  called  black  money,  which  was  copper  washed 
with  about  one-fifth  part  of  silver,  in  distinction  from 
white  money,  which  was  standard  silver.  Coins  are, 
moreover,  distinguished  according  to  the  country  in 
which  they  are  current,  into  Foreign  and  English. 

Foreign  Coins.  The  following  Tables  comprehend  a 
general  account  of  the  most  important  foreign  coins  in 
silver  and  gold  that  are  now  current;  the  first  column 
contains  the  names  of  the  coins  in  alphabetical  order ; 
the  second,  that  of  the  country  in  which  each  is  current ; 
the  third,  the  assay,  or  average  standard  of  fineness  : 
and  the  fourth,  the  average  value,  nearly,  in  sterling 
money. 


COINS. 


Table  of  Foreign  Gobi  Coins. 


Country* 


Carl  d’or, 

Carlino . ...........  ........ 

Carotin  ...........  ......... 

Christian  d’or  

Co  pang,  New 

Curom.Ha,  or  Golden  Dollar... 
Crusade,  New,  of  4!iO  Rees  . . . 

Dobra  of  *4.000  Rer* 

Doppia,  or  Pistole  

Doubloon,  or  quadruple  Pistole 

Ducat  

Imperial  of  1 801.. ............ 

Joancse. ................... . 

Louis  (Per...... 

Maximilian  d'or 

Mllree 

Mohur,  or  gold  Rupee  of  Shah  ) 

A Hum | 

Mohur,  or  Gold  Sicca... .... , . 

Moidore 

Pagoda  

Pistole 


Brunswick  i 
Sardinia  ....  3 

Havana......  I 

Denmark.....  1 

Japan  .......  I 

Spain  .......  V 

Portugal .....  > 

Portugal •* 

Room) S 

Spain  .......  < i 

I loiland  S 

Russia ...... . i 

Portugal.....  'i 

France i 

Havana. .....  I 

Portugal $ 

India... S 

India... i 

Portugal  .....  S 

India........  1 

Spain  .......  i 

Switscrland  . . ■* 
Russia.......  f 

India. i 

Tuscan j .....  V 

Holland I 

Turkey  . ...  > . 

Venice,  flic,  ) 
Venice S 

•n  Silver  Coins. 


Ruble 

Rupee 

Ituapono  

Ruydcr  .....  

Sequin,  or  Zccchino  ........  | 

Scudo  d’ora,  or  gold  Crown  .... 

Table  of  Foreii 


Conntrry. 


10  Balxen  Piece. ............ 

5 Copeck  Piece 

Copfstuck,  or  *0  Cruiser  Piece 

New  Crusade. 

Crone,  or  old  4 Mark  Piece  ... 
Daalder,  or  Piece  of  30  Stivers 
Drittel,  or  Piece  of  8 good) 

Groscben ) 

Ducat I 


Bavaria. . 
Russia... 
Austria . . 
Portugal  . 
Denmark 


Prussia  . 

Naples  , 
Parma.. 
Holland. 
France  . 
Holland. 
Tuscan* 


Due  a toon 


Ecu,  or  Crown  of  six  livres  ..... 

Florin,  or  Gilder 

Krancisconi,  or  Crown  of  Fff-I 

dinand  III. \ 

Franc  

8 Groscben  Piece 

Golden,  or  84  Marion  Gross  Piece 
Lira. 

Mark S 

Paolo ; 

Pa  pet  iu 

Patacfio,  or  Sello 

Pataca 

Pats  gun 

Peso  duro,  or  Hard  Dollar,  or) 
Dollar  Piece  of  80  RiaJs> 

VeJIon S 

Piastre 

Plott 

Pollin  Half  Ruble,  oc  50  Co-) 

peck  Piece $ 

Real,  or  Rial 

R]  (-Dollar 

Ruble... 

Rupee  of  M ahum  rued  Shah 

Rupee  Sicca | 

Scudo  della  Croce 

Scudo  

Scndo,  Mesao 

0 Stiver  Pice* 

Tea  toon. 

Doae  Viotems,  or  Piece  of  810) 
Rees | 


Saxon*  . 
Prussia  , 

Venice  . 
Hamburg 

Lubeck, 
Rome  .. 
Rome  .. 
Braid  .. 
Brasil  .. 


Spain 

Turkey  ..... 
Sweden. «... 
Russia. ..... 

Spain 

Germany  ... 

Russia 

India...  .. 
East  India  > 
Company  $ 
Genoa...  .. 
Rome  ....... 

Runic 

Hid  land 

Portugal  .... , 
Portugal  ... . , 


| Amay.  J 

roe 

£ 

1. 

d. 

81 

0 

Hi 

0 

81 

M 

1 

19 

0 

IH 

8 

1 

0 

0 

81 

3 

0 

17 

0 

16 

0 

9 

4 

0 

81 

>4 

1 

5 

0 1 

81 

0 

8 

6 ! 

88 

0 

6 

16 

0 

88 

0 

0 

U 

6 

81 

*4 

3 

9 

0 

23 

*4 

0 

9 

ti 

83 

1 

13 

0 

81 

1 

17 

0 

81 

* 

0 

19 

0 

IH 

>4 

0 

15 

0 

88 

u 

0 

3 

6 

83 

*4 

1 

15 

0 

83 

H 

1 

13 

6 

88 

0 

1 

7 

o 

19 

0 

0 

7 

o ! 

81 

* 

0 

16 

0 

81 

*4 

0 

18 

6 

88 

0 ! 

0 

3 

6 

81 

04 

1 

10 

0 

8.1 

1 

8 

6 

88 

0 

1 

4 

0 

19 

•t 

0 

9 

6 

83 

Ji 

_b_ 

14 

0 

English  Coins.  The  coins  comprehended  under  this  name 
arc  the  Hritish,  or  those  which  were  current  amon^  the 
first  inhabitants  of  Hritain,  of  which  a few  specimens 
arc  given  in  Plate  No.  I.  (31).  The  Saxon  coins,  the 
earliest  of  which  are  commonly  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  sceattee  [vide  Plate  No.  I.  (HI)].  The  English 
coins,  properly  so  called,  comprehend  those  which  nave 
been  coined  front  the  time  of  the  conquest  to  the 
present  period,  of  which  the  following  Table  exhibits  a 
general  view  : the  first  column  containing  the  year  of 
the  reign,  the  king's  name,  and  the  year  of  our  Lord  in 
which  the  coins  were  struck ; the  second,  the  name  of 
the  species  or  pieces  which  were  coined  ; the  third,  the 
stanoard  fineness  ; the  fourth,  the  standard  weight ; and 
the  fifth,  the  value  of  the  pound  by  tale. 


Table  of  English  Silver  Coins. 


Ret/pi  fif  Ymr. 


Standard. 


William  I.  I(W«I)  n . 

U.  IIXJJ  rVn"lr 

Henry  I.  1 100  Pennies,  Haifpcn. 

and  Farthings 


Henry  II.  1154 

Richard  1. 1 180 
John  ....  1199 


Fcmucs 

Pennies,  Holfpet 
and  Farthings 


Henry  III.  1816 
Edward  I.  1878 


Pennies,  Halfpci 
and  Farthings 


Pennies 

HaJfpcn.  fit  Forth. 
Groats  of  virions  ) 
IB1*1* > 


, W«B1*1* ) 

Pennies 

Pennies,  Halfpen. 

and  Farthings 
Pennies,  Halfpeu. 
and  Farthings. . . . 
Grusli  Alislf  groats 
Pennies  St  Haifpcn. 

something  lighter 
The  same  as  in  the 
85th  year 
The  same,  with  the 
addition  of  farth. 
The  same 


Richard  II.  1377 


Hcn.VIII.l509 


Grot  1 1,  Half-groats, 
pence,  Ac.  . . . . 

Groats,  Ac.  ... .. . 

Crown  pieces,  a few 
Groats,  half-groats, 
.1.111  « 


Ed.  VI.  1548-7 


Shilling*,  groats  Ac. 


Shillings 

Shillings,  sixpences, 
threepenafea. 


3 O 
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COINS. 


Reign  and  Year. 


Species. 


Crown*,  half-crowns, 
thiliings,  sixpences, 
groat*,  Ac.  rose- 


onir*  A halfpen. 
Elizabeth  I55h|sh»llmg*  be  supeoce* 
■Shilling*  Ac  sixpence* 
groat*,  Half-Fronts, 
three- peace*.  three- 
lialfpruny  piece*, 
thrcc-fanliing  pice. 

ami  farthing* 

Shilling*  Sc  sixpences 
two- pences,  pence. 
balf]*rnce,  crown*, 
half-crown*,  port- 
cullis, crown*,  half- 
dollar*,  rial*  or  tester 
James  1. 1602-3  Shillings  Ac  *iiprnccs 
two  • pence*.  See. 
crown*  Ac  half-crow. 

Charles  I.  I 825  Hie  iuoc 

— The  same 

Shilling*  Ac  sixpences 

EoaU.'hree-  pence* 
C.  crown*  and  lialf- 


crown* 

— Icn  • •hilling  and 
¥0- thil  ling  piece*, 
1 beside*  many  obsi- 


| frrent  weight.- . 

Com.  Wealth  1619  Shilling* 

Oliver ...... -1656  — 


Standard. 

»•«**>■ 

4»fa«  «f 
tke  Pound 
by  tala . 

diet.  gr. 

£ *.  d. 

V II  oa,  fine 
| 1 oa.  alloy 

|o  i* 

2 0 0 

4 0 

3 0 0 

1 loz.2dwL*. 
fine,l8dwU. 
alloy 

}- 

- 

■ - 

3 21 

3 9 0 

! - 

3 21 

3 2 0 

— 

3 10  6 

$ ■ 

3 21 

3 2 0 

— 

— 

— 

Table  of  English  Gold  Coins. 


Reign  and  Ym 


Species. 


•20  • 
>15 


111.  ISM  Florins  at  6*.  half 
I and  quarter-florins 
_ — | VoWr.  Qi.  Krf.  Ii.ll 

I and  quarter-nobles. 
_ — i nie  tame 

— — The  same 

Rich.  II.  1ST"  The  tame 
Hen.  IV  1399 
llen.V.  1419 
Hen. VI.  I4W 
Erfw.1V.  1461 


4i>  Hen.  VI.  1410 


l’hr  tame 
The  same 
The  mme 
Flic  same 
Nobles  8*.  4d.  half 
and  quarter-nobles 
Nobles,  or  rials,  IQs. 
half  be  quarter-rial* 

Angels  at  6*.  t*d.  ... 

Angclcl*  

Angels  A angclet*, 
rials  halves 


Rich. 

Hen.  VII.  US'S 


a idrten, 

III.  1483  The  same  . 


The  same 

Sovereigns,  or  dou- 
ble  rials,  at  90) 
half-sovereigns . . . 

Hcu.  VI  11.1509)  Sovereigns,  half  and 
quarter-rials,  an 

gels,  Ac . 

Sovereigns  K*.  W. 
Rials  nt  I la-  3d.  . . 
Angela  at  7*.  ftaf. 
Half- an  gels,  George* 
fit  Nolilcs  at  6».KJ. 
Half-Gmrgea.  called 
40-penny-pircrs  . . 
Crown  of  the  double 
i rose  at  5*.  and  half- 
I crown* 


93  car.  3} 
gr.  fine,  amt 
4Br.  aliuy 

} - 


93  car.  3} 
gr.  line,  and 
. 4 gr.  alloy 


} = 


\ ~ 

~ 


[ 92  car.  fine, 
[ and  9 alloy 


n<ijii. 


dot.  gr*. 

j‘  i»i 

0 I) 

5 I? 
A-  8 

4 191 


£ a.  d. 
15  0 0 


14  0 0 

15  0 0 


20  16  H 
99  10  0 


10  0 

3 8 


[*  91 


lalM,f 

/he  Pen'nd 

by  tale. 


Reign  and  Tear. 


34  Hen.Vm.150B 


1 Edw.VI. 1546-7 


Special. 


Sovereigns  at  20*. 
and  half  sovereign* 
.Angel*  at  8a.  halve* 

' quarters 

Sovereigns  at  90*. 
and  halves.  Crown* 
at  &i.  Ac  half-crow 
Hie  tame 


93  car.  fine, 
and  1 alloy 


91*. 


Elisabeth  1558 


The  tame 

Sovereign#,  Ac, .... 
Sutcrcigns  at  94*. 
anil  halve*,  Angels 
at  N*.  and  halve*,Ac. 
Sovereigns  at  30*.. 
Angel*  at  10*.  and 
halves  .... 
Sovereigns 
and  halve*. 

Crown*  5*.  be  haltcs. 
1553 Sovereigns  at  30*. 
Rial*  at  15a.  Angel* 
at  10*.  AngeleU. . , 
iovereignt,  Ac. .... 
Sovereign!  at  90*. 
and  halves 

I he  same  as  the  first 
year,  with  tlwaddi 
tiun  of  rial*  at  15a. 
AnpeU,  halves  and 
quarters 

Nobles  at  15*.  and 
double  noble* 
Angel*  at  10*.  halve* 
and  quarters 
Sovereign*  at  90*. 
be  half- so  r.  Crown* 
6l  half-crown*  . . 


James  I.1G02-3 


The  same ......... 


I Cba.  I. . . .1025  The  same 


92  car.  fine, 
and  2 alio 
90  car.  fine 
and  4 alloy 


I 23  car. 
fond  1 a 

} 1 

I 


Vftfelf. 


I'alne  *•/' 

the  Poo  ud 

by  tale. 

£ <.  d. 

98  16  0 


hue. 

alloy 


i = 

i u 

\ ~ 

10  0 


99  ear.  fine, 
and  f alloy 

}93  car.  3£ 
S'  6".*6'- 
•Uojr 

f 99  ear.  fine, 
Carol  2 car. 
( alloy 
93  'car. 
gr.  fine,  and 

i s'-  ‘‘!«j 


| 7 «J 
1 18| 
>10  0 


1 6* 


Double  crowns  10*.. 
Britain  crowns  5*.,. 
Thistle  crowns  4*... 
Half-crowns  9*.  6cf.  . 

Rote  rials  at  30*.... 

Spur  rial*  at  15s. .. . 

Angels  at  10* 

All  gold  advanced 
2*.  in  the  pound  by 

proclamation 

Hove  rial*  at  SO*.. . . 

Spur  rial*  at  15a 

Angels  at  10*.,. 

Units  at  22* 


23  car.  fine,  ) 
and  9 alloy ' £ 

i 


£ 


car.  34 
filic.jgl. 
_ alloy 

j 99  car.  fine, 
( 2 car.  alluy 
1 99  car.  fine, 
^and  2 alloy 


r«3  car.  34  } 
} : 


Double  crowns  II*.. 
Brit,  crowns  5*.  64. . 
Rose  rials  at30t. . 

Spur  rials  at  15s. . 


Angels  at  IOi.  , 
Units  at  90s.. . 


Double  crowns  10*.. 
Britain  crowns  5*.. 


The  same  . 


22  car.  fine, 
2 car.  alloy 


(-23  car.  S4  A 


^22  car.  fine, 


i car.  alloy 


\ gr; 
taJI« 


car.  34 

_ fi«c,4gr. 

alloy 

<92  car.  fine, 

{2  car.  alloy 


33  0 0 

I 

36  0 0 


33  0 0 
30  0 0 


i- 

J,5| 


1.8  iii 

4 loj 
* *3 


8 41 
4 * 
a 17* 
( « I0» 


>*  1 
2 164 
l i n»i 


to  10  o 


M 10  O 


14  p O 


COINS. 


and  IVtT. 


Specie*. 


Standard.  ' I log  lit. 


IVi/irf  «J 
|ii#  i’iMIUli  f 
4y  tale. 


3 Clia.  1.  IBSoiRose  rials  at  SOt.. .. 

Spur  rials,  at  Ik  ... 

AngvU  at  1 0» 1 

. l' nits  of  20*.  double 
i cruwris  at  1 0*.  . .. . 

: Britain  c/tmns  bt. , . 
.Siege  pieces  of  10*. 

20*.  & three  pounds, 

I during  the  rebellion. 
Com.Wnal.lMi>  lifoatl  pieces  of  20#, 

I halves  and  cjuarters. 
Oliver. . . . 1(156  Piece#  of  20*.  & 50*. 

12  Cba.  II [Units  20*.  halves, 

; and  quarters 

15  ■ — - — Guineas  at  90s. 

I halves,  and  doubles] 
Fivc-pciund  pieces. . 

1 James  II.  10H.Y  | hv  same  

Wm.&Ma.l(i'S8i  llm  same  

Anne  ...  .1702  The  same  ....... .. 

I Geo.lL  1614  The  same 

4 — 1 Quarter- guinea*. ..  .| 


ftJ  car.  Sjj 
< gr.fine.igx. 
(.aUoy 


22  car.  fine, 
2 car.  alloj 


rdwt.  gr. 

a 2 

■I  1 
2 161 
5 20 


I " 


£ l.  d. 

44  10  0 (I 


5 31 
26  231 


Estimation  nf  the  Plates. 

Plate,  No.  I.  (31) 

British  Coiss.  Fig.  1.  A brass  coin;  obverse  a rude 
bust ; reverse  a Briton  driving  his  chariot  over  a pros* 
trate  warrior. — Fig.  2.  A tin  coin  ; obverse  an  unknown 
head ; reverse  an  eagle,  apparently  copied  from  a Homan 
standard. — Fig.  3.  A tin  coin ; obverse  two  rudely  drawn  | 
animals,  resembling  dogs  erect,  with  a ring  between  them 
suspended  by  their  fore  paws  ; reverse  two  swine  in  the 
same  posture. — Fig.  4.  A gold  coin  of  Cunobelinus ; 
obverse  the  legend  CAMV.  lor  Camulodunum , Colches- 
ter ; reverse  two  horses  and  a wheel ; the  legend  CVNO- 
BILI. — Fig.  5.  A silver  coin  of  Cunobelinus ; obverse  a 
bust,  but  whether  of  the  monarch  or  not  is  doubtful;  ( 
legend  TASCIO  VAN;  reverse  Apollo  pluying  on  a 
lyre,  as  he  is  represented  on  the  Homan  coins.— Fig.  6. 
A brass  coin  of  Cunobelinus ; obverse  a bust  which  ! 
seems  to  be  intended  for  the  portrait  of  Augustus;  le- 
gend CUNOBELINI ; reverse  a centaur  winding  a 
horn;  legend  TASCIO  VANI. 

Saxon  Coins.  Fig.  1.  A sceatla,  which  is  now  known  to 
contain  on  the  obverse  a rude  representation  of  a bird  ; j 
the  characters  on  the  reverse  arc  unknown. — Fig.  2.  j 
Another  sceatta  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  figure  of  a 
bird;  and  on  the  reverse  the  rude  figures  of  Romulus 
and  Remus,  with  the  wolf. — Fig.  3.  A coin  of  Egbert, . 
bearing  on  the  obverse  a rude  bust  of  the  monarch ; le- 1 
gend  ECGBEARHT  HEX  ; reverse,  the  legend  OB  A j 
MONETA,  the  cross,  and  a monogram,  supposed  to ! 
be  Dorob.  C. — Fig.  4.  A coin  of  Alfred,  bearing  on  the  ' 
obverse  a bust  of  the  king,  ornamented  with  a plain 
double  fillet,  and  jewel  in  front ; legend  ELFIlED : 
REX  ; reverse,  the  name  of  the  moneyer  TILEVINE 
MONETA  and  LOND1NIA,  in  a monogram. — Fig.  5. , 
A coin  of  Edward  I.,  bearing  the  bust  of  the  king,  with 
a plain  double  fillet,  and  legend  EDWARD  REX,  1 
Rev.  the  representation  of  a church,  as  is  supposed,  le* 
gend  VVLFSIGE* — Fig.G.  A coin  of  Ethclred,  bear*' 
mg  on  the  obverse  the  bust,  adorned  with  a single  fillet,  I 
having  the  ends  pendent,  and  terminated  with  pearls, 1 
legend  .ETHELHED  REX  ANGLORUM.  Rev.  in 
the  centre,  a and  nt,  with  the  hand  of  Providence,  le- 
gend VALTFERTH.  MOGIP.  i.  e.  Ipswich.— Fig.  7.  j 
A coin  of  Canute,  bearing  on  the  obverse  a bust  of  the  ] 


king,  with  a kind  of  bonnet  or  helmet,  surrounded  by  a 
fillet ; both  that  and  the  bonnet  have  the  ends  pendent 
and  ornamented  with  pearls  ; also  a sceptre,  surmounted 
with  a fieur  He  li<,  legend  CNLJT.  REX.  Rev.  MO* 
KULFON  STAM.  i.  e.  Stamford. 

English  Silver  Coins.  Fig.  1.  A penny  of  William, 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  Conqueror,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  double  sceptre,  to  which  his  son  Rufus 
had  no  pretension ; the  sceptre  in  his  right  hand  is  sur* 
mounted  with  a cross  pate,  or  holy  cross ; that  in  his 
left  is  surmounted  with  three  pellets  or  pearls  cross- 
wise  at  the  point,  legend  WILLEM  REX  ANGLOR, 
the  Saxon  U)  (W),  being  invariably  used  on  these  coins. 
Reverse,  a cross,  with  four  sceptres,  bottonne  or  coin- 
metti  in  the  cjuarters,  in  form  of  an  escarbuncle. — 
Fig . 2.  An  Irish  halfpenny  of  King  John  ; obv,  full 
face*  in  a triangle,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
Irish  harp,  legend  JOHANNES  REX.  Rev.  in  a tri- 
angle, a crescent,  and  blazing  star,  with  a small  star  in 
each  angle  of  the  triangle,  legend  WILLEM  ON  DL, 
Le.  Dub. — Fig.  3.  An  Irish  farthing  of  King  John,  very 
similur  to  the  former,  except  the  blazing  star  in  the  tri- 
angle, and  the  legends  on  the  obverse  WILLEM  ON  : 
reverse  JOHANES  J)W.  i.  e,  Dublin.  — Fig.  4.  A 
groat  of  Edward  1.,  II.,  or  III.;  obverse  a head  full 
faced,  bearing  an  open  crown,  with  three  Jicur  de  Its, 
and  pearls  between ; hair  much  extended  in  a double 
treasure  of  four  arches,  with  mullets  and  roses,  legend 
EDWARDU8  DI.  (ill.  REX  ANGL.  Rev.  across 
fleury,  extending  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  piece,  the 
pellets  within  the  inner  circle;  legend  in  the  outer  circle 
DNS  HJBNE  DUX  AQUT.  inner  circle  C1VI.  LpN- 
DONIA.  Ireland  and  Aquitaine  occur,  for  the  first 
time,  on  the  coins  of  this  king,  although  the  latter  was 
inserted  upon  the  Great  Seals  of  Henry  II.  The  crosses 
of  different  forms  were  laid  aside  in  this  reign,  and  a 
double  or  single  cross  with  pellets,  as  in  the  figure,  was 
introduced,  and  continued  in  use  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII. ; a crown  of  this  form  was  also  in  use 
until  his  time. — Fig.  5.  A shilling  of  Henry  VII.  Obv. 
Profile  of  the  king  to  the  left,  with  a crown  of  one  arch 
only  ; mint  mark  a fieur  de  lis  on  both  sides ; legend 
HEN1UC  SEPTIM.  DI.  GRA.  REX.  ANGL.  Z.  FU. 
Rev.  The  arms  of  France  and  F.ngland  quarterly,  in  u 
plain  shield,  surmounted  by  a crow  fourchy.  In  the 
smaller  coins  is  a key  on  each  of  the  lower  quarters  of 
the  cross  below  the  base  of  the  shield;  legend  PUSUI 
DEL1.  ADIUTOREM  MEU.  The  coins  of  this  reign 
were  distinguished  from  those  of  preceding  reigns  ty 
several  particulars:  the  arms  of  England  and  France 
took  place  of  the  pellets;  numerals,  as  VII,  were  first 
used  on  some  coins  to  distinguish  the  kings  of  the  same 
name,  besides  the  exchange  of  the  side  face  fur  the 
full  face : a practice  which  has  continued  ever  since, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  the  head;  arc  sometimes 
turned  to  the  right,  and  sometimes  to  the  left. — Fra.  G. 
A crown  of  Henry  VIII,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  struck  upon  Henry’s  assuming  the  supremacy,  and 
to  have  served  more  as  a medal  than  a coin.  Obv.  Face 
nearly  full,  bust  to  the  waist,  crown  of  fours  de  lis, 
and  plain  crosses;  in  the  right  hand  a sword,  resting 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  in  his  left  the  orb,  with  the  cross, 
denoting  thereby  that  he  was  ready  to  defend  his  do- 
minion and  faith  by  the  sword;  legend  HENR1C.  8. 
DEL  GRATIA.  ANGLIE.  FRANCE  Z HIRERS1. 
REX.  Rev.  The  royal  arms  crowned  and  supported  by 
a lion  and  a dragon;  legend  ANGLIC’E  Z Hi  BER- 
NICE ECCLESIE  8 U I’R  EM  CM  CAPUT,  and  be- 
neath the  shield,  H.  R. — Fig.  7.  A crown  of  Edward  VI. 
Obv.  The  king  crowned,  and  in  armour,  with  a naked 
sword,  held  upright  close  to  his  right  side,  mounted, 
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superbly  caparisoned,  and  curvetting;  mint  mark  the 
letter  Y on  both  sides;  legend  EDWARD  VI.  D.  G. 
AGL.  FRA.  Z HIBE.  RE\.;  beneath  the  horse,  1551. 
Rev.  Arms  in  a plain  shield,  surmounted  by  a cross 
fourchy. — Fig.  8,  9.  Two  testoons,  or  shillings,  of  Ed- 
ward. Obverse,  only  the  head  of  Edward;  legend,  ED- 
WARD VI.  D.  G.  AGL.  FRA.  Z.  IIIB.  REX.;  mint, 
mark  in  fig.  8,  a swan;  in  fig.  9,  a rose,  counter- 
marked,  a portcullis  in  the  one,  and  a greyhound  in  the 
other;  these  counter-marks  were  put  on  the  base  tes- 
toons, or  shillings,  which  were  reduced  in  value  to  six-  j 
pence;  and  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  four- 
pence,  and  even  lower.— Fig.  10.  A shilling  of  fine 
money  of  Edward  VI.  Obv.  A bust  of  the  king  tull-faccd, 
crowned,  and  in  Parliament-robes,  with  a chain  of  the 
order  of  the  garter ; on  one  side  of  the  face  a double  rose, 
and  on  the  other  XII.  to  denote  the  value ; mint  mark  a 
ton  on  each  side ; legend  os  before.  Rev.  The  arms  as 
before.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  and  only  English  ' 
coin  or  medal,  whereon  the  collar  of  the  order  ot  the  * 
garter  is  to  be  seen ; but,  whether  from  the  mistake  of 
the  engraver,  or  any  other  cause,  this  is  different  from 
the  collar  of  the  order  appointed  by  the  statutes  of 
Henry  VIII.,  which  was  to  be  composed  of  double  roses 
encompassed  with  the  garter;  whereas  this  has  single 
roses  of  four  leaves  only,  without  garters,  and  without 
knots  between.  The  silver  coins  of  this  reign  were  the 
last  on  which  the  heads  of  any  of  our  princes  have  been 
represented  with  a full  face. — Fig.  11.  A sixpence  of 
Philip  and  Mary.  Obv.  A profile  bust  of  the  King  and 
Queen  facing  each  other,  with  the  crown  of  England 
above,  between  the  date  1554.  The  King  bare-headed, 
with  short  hair,  mustachios,  and  large  beard,  is  in  ar- 
mour, with  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  suspended 
by  a ribbon  on  his  breast.  The  queen  is  in  her  ordinary 
habit ; legend  PHILIP  ET  MA  III  A I).  G,  R.  ANG.  FR. 
NEAP.  PIl.  H ISP.  Rev.  A shield,  crowned,  and  oma- 1 
mented  with  the  arms  of  Philip  and  Mary  impaled.  Above 
the  shield,  XII.  for  the  value:  legend  POSU1MUS 
DEUM  ADIUTOREM  NOSTRUM.— Fig.  12.  A 
half-crown  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Obv.  Bust  of  the  queen, 
having  the  hair  curled  in  two  rows  next  the  face,  and 
turned  up  behind,  ruff,  and  gown  richly  ornamented ; 
sceptre  floury  in  the  right  hand,  globe  or  mound  in  the 
left;  mint  mark  on  both  sides  the  Arabic  figure  1 ; le- 
gend ELIZABETH  D.  G.  ANG.  FRA.  ET  HIRER. 
REGINA.  Rev.  The  arms  and  legend  os  before. — Fig. 
13.  A half-crown  of  Elizabeth,  which  is  a specimen  of 
the  money,  called  Portcullis  Money,  which  was  struck 
for  the  conveniency  of  the  East  India  Merchants.  Obv. 
The  royal  shield  between  the  letters  E & R.  all  crowned  ; 
mint  mark  on  both  sides,  a large  annulet ; legend  ns 
before.  Rev.  A large  Portcullis  crowned  ; legend  PO- 
SUIf  Ac- — Fig.  14.  A half-crown  of  Janies  I.  Obv.  The 
King  on  horseback,  in  profile  to  the  left,  crowned,  and 
in  armour.  In  his  right  hand  a drawn  sword  ; the  horse 
ambling ; on  the  housing  a rose  crowned ; mint  mark 
on  both  sides  a thistle:  legend  JACOBUS  D.  G.  ANG. 
SCO.  FRAN.  ET  HIB.  REX.  Rev.  In  an  es- 
cutcheon, highly  ornamented,  the  royal  anna,  quarterly 
— first  and  fourth,  England  and  France,  quartered; 
Scotland  in  the  second ; Ireland  in  the  third.  The 
arms  of  Ireland  now  appear  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
coins. — Fig.  15.  A shilling  of  Charles  I.  Obv.  Bust  of 
the  King  turned  to  the  right,  crowned,  and  in  armour, 
with  long  hair,  the  object  of  puritanical  abhorrence; 
mint  mark,  on  both  sides,  an  anchor;  legend  CARO- 
LUS D.  G.  MAG.  BUI.  FRA.  HIB.  REX.  Rev. 
Arms  of  England,  France,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  on 
a plain  square  shield,  and  cross  flcury ; legend 
CHRISTO  AUSPICE.  — Fig.  US,  17.  ObsidionaT,  or 


siege  pieces,  of  Charles  I.  during  the  rebellion.  The 
first  an  irregular  piece,  stamped  on  each  side  with 
3 dwu.  21  gr*. ; the  second,  an  octagonal  piece,  a castle, 
with  a streamer  flying  on  the  highest  tower.  Above  the 
castle  the  letters  P.  C.;  on  the  right  side  OBS,  and 
a hand  with  a sword  erect,  issuing  out  of  the  left;  be- 
neath lfJ48.  On  the  reverse,  which  is  not  here  given,  is 
n crown  with  C.  R.;  and  the  legend  DUM  SPIRO 
SPERO. — Fig.  18.  A sixpence  of  the  Common  Wealth. 
Obv.  St.  George’s  Cross  between  a branch  of  palm  and 
laurel;  mint  mark  the  Sun;  legend  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH OF  ENGLAND.  Rev.  Two  escutcheons 
joined,  the  first  charged  with  St.  George’s  Cross, 
the  other  with  the  Irish  harp;  over  the  shield  v.— 
Fig.  19.  A shilling  of  Cromwell.  Obv.  Bust  in  profile 
to  the  right,  laurcat,  with  a Roman  mantle ; legend 
OL1VAK.  D.  G.  R.  P.  ANG.  SCO.  HI.  Ac.  PRO. 
Rev.  In  a shield,  surmounted  by  an  Imperial  Crown, 
quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  St.  George’s  Cross  for  Eng- 
land ; second,  St.  Andrew’s  Cross  for  Scotland ; third, 
the  harp  for  Ireland.  On  an  escutcheon  of  pretence  a 
lion  rampant;  legend  PAX.  QUrERITUR.  BELLO. 

I (iSS.— -Fig.  20.  A crown  of  Queen  Anne.  Reverse 
only ; in  the  top  and  bottom  shields  England  and  Scot- 
land impaled,  to  denote  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms; 
on  the  dexter  side  Ireland,  and  on  the  sinister  France ; 
a plume  of  feathers  in  each  quarter.  The  position  of 
France,  in  the  sinister  or  third  quarter,  has  prevailed  to 
the  present  time,  whenever  the  shields  have  been  placed 
separately  on  the  coins. 

Plate,  No.  II.  (32) 

English  Gold  Coins.  Fig.  1.  A quarter  florin  of 
Edward  III.  Obv.  In  a field  semi  de  Its  a helmet  with 
lambrequins ; crest  a lion  passant,  gardant  crowned : 
legend  EDWR.  R.  ANGL.  Z.  FRANC.  D.  HIB. 
Rev.  A cross  fleury,  with  a rose  in  the  centre ; legend 
EXALT.  AB1TUR  IN  GLORIA.  The  lambrequin  is 
a mantling  formerly  worn  upon  the  helmet,  as  well  for 
ornament  as  to  keep  off  the  sun.  Edward  III.  is  the 
first  of  our  monarch*  who  bore  this  crest  upon  his  helmet  - 
on  the  reverse  of  his  great  seal.  Although  the  regular 
commencement  of  the  gold  coinage  is  dated  from  this 
reign,  of  which  there  ore  many  specimens  extant,  yet 
Henry  III.  is  said  to  have  coined  a gold  penny  that  was 
in  circulation  for  some  time. — Fig.  2.  A Noble  of  Ed- 
ward III.  Obv.  The  King,  armed  and  crowned,  standing 
in  a ship,  which  haB  a streamer  at  the  mast-head,  with  St. 
George's  Cross,  a nuked  sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  in 
his  left  a shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  France  (sem6  de 
lit)  quartered  with  i1k>bc  of  England.  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  side  of  the  ship  are  lions  passant  gar  dun  t, 
towards  the  left,  and  fleurs  de  lis  alternately,  under  there 
two  tiers  of  ports,  the  lower  of  which  has  four  project- 
ing spikes  placed  alternately  with  the  ports;  legend 
EDWARD  DEI  GRA.  REX.  ANGL.  Z.  FRANC. 
D.  HIB.  Rev.  In  a double  treasure  of  eight  arches, 
with  trefoils  in  the  outward  angles,  a cross  fleury  voided. 
Over  each  limb  of  the  cross  a fleur  de  lis.  In  the  quar- 
ters the  Lion  of  England  under  a crown.  In  the  centre 
a rose  of  four  leaves,  pointed  with  as  many  trefoils 
saltire-wise,  including  the  letter  E : legend  IHC.  (i.  e. 
Jesus)  AIJTEM  TKANS1ENS  PER  MEDIUM.  IL- 
LORUM  I BA  (or  that.)  In  some  coins  of  this  prince 
he  is  styled  also  DNS.  AQUIT.  i.  e,  Dominus  Aquitania; 
— Fig*  3.  An  Angel  of  Edward  IV.  Obv.  The  Arch- 
angel Michael  standing  with  his  left  foot  upon  the  dragon, 
ana  piercing  him  through  the  mouth  with  a spear,  the 
upper  end  of  which  terminates  in  a cross  croaslet ; le- 
gend, EDWARD  DEI.  (IRA.  REX  ANGL.  7. 
FRANC.  Rev.  A ship  with  a large  cross  for  the  mast, 
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with  the  letter  E on  the  ri^ht  side,  and  a rose  on  the 
left ; on  the  side  of  the  shin  the  usual  arms : legend, 
PE  It  CRUCEM  TUA*  SALVA  NOS  XPE  RE- 
DEMPT. — Fig.  ♦.  A half  rial  of  Edward  IV.  Obv. 
The  type  as  before,  with  a full  blown  rose  on  the  side  of 
the  ship,  and  a square  flag  at  the  stern,  with  the  letter 
E,  for  F.divard : legend.  EDWARDI  (ill A.  REX 
ANGL  Z FRANC.  DNS.  'IB,  Rev.  In  the  usual  trea- 
sure a sun  of  sixteen  rays  instead  of  the  cross ; in  the 
centres  rose:  mint  mark,  the  sun:  legend,  DOMINE 
NE  IN  FURORE  TIJO  ARGUAS  ME.  The  sun  is 
here  put  in  commemoration  of  his  victory  at  Mortimer's 
Cross.*— Fig.  .5.  A Sovereign,  or  Double  Rial,  of  Henry 
VJI.  Obv.  The  King  silting  on  his  throne,  in  royal 
robes,  crowned;  in  his  right  hand  a sceptre,  fleury,  in 
his  left  the  orb,  the  back  ground  diapered  with  fleurs  de 
lis.  This  is  said  by  Mr.  Leake  to  be  the  first  time  that 
the  orb  and  cross  on  the  king's  hand  is  to  be  met  with 
on  coins,  though  used  on  other  occasions.  Rev.  In  a 
double  tressure  of  ten  arches,  with  trefoils  in  the  outer 
angles,  the  English  Lion  and  Fleurs  de  Lis  alternately, 
within  a double  rose.  In  the  centre  a plain  escutcheon 
of  France  and  England : legend,  IHS.  AUTEM  TRAN- 
SIENS  PER  MEDIUM  ILLORUM  IBAT  HE.  The 
white  rose  is  here  united  with  the  red,  in  respect  to  the 
union  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster — Fig.  6, 
A double  sovereign  of  Henry  VIII.  Obv.  Within  the 
inner  circle,  engrailed,  and  pointed  with  fleurs  de  lis, 
the  King  sits,  crowned,  in  a chair  of  state,  the  back 
network ; on  each  arm  of  it  a cross  patonce,  as  on 
the  sceptre;  at  his  feet  the  portcullis ; mint  mark  on  this 
side  a neur  de  lis,  on  the  other  a cross  crosslct : legend, 
HENRICUS  DEI  GRATIA  REX  ANGLIE  ET 
FRANC.  DNS.  HIB.  The  Portcullis  is  a badge  which 
is  said  to  have  been  assumed  by  Henry  VII.  in  respect 
to  his  mother ‘s  descent  from  the  Beauforts,  signifying, 
as  Leake  says,  that  as  the  Portcullis  was  an  additional 
security  to  the  gate,  so  his  descent  from  his  mother 
strengthened  his  other  titles.  Hence  this  coin  has  been 
ascribed  by  some  to  this  latter  king. — Fig.  7.  A Rial  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Obv.  The  Queen  in  a large  ruff,  with 
her  crown,  sceptre  in  lier  right  hand,  ami  orb  in  her 
left,  standing  in  a three-decked  ship,  turned  to  the  right, 
with  guns  out,  the  usual  rose  on  the  side,  and  square  flag 
at  the  head,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  letter  E : legend, 
EL1ZAB.  D.  G.  ANG.  FU.  ET  HIB.  REGINA. 
Rev.  IHS*  Ac.  as  in  fig.  5.  This  legend  was  adopted 
by  Edward  III.  on  the  occasion  of  his  victory  over  the 
French  fleet,  and  continued  to  be  used  on  the  coins  of 
his  successors  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  after  which 
it  went  out  of  use. — Fig.  8.  A unit,  or  twenty  shilling 
piece,  of  King  James,  whereby  he  laid  aside  tnc  crown 
to  take  up  with  the  laurel,  which  has  ever  since  been  in 
use.  Obv.  Bust  in  profile  to  the  right,  laureat ; mus- 
tachios  turned  upward ; mantle  tied  on  the  shoulder ; xx. 
for  the  value,  behind  the  head ; mint  mark  on  both  sides 
a spur-rowel : legend,  JACOBUS  D.  G.  MAG.  BRI. 
FRAN.  ET  HIB.  REX.  Rev.  In  the  old  cross  fleury 
a plain  escutcheon  of  the  royal  arms,  crowned:  legend, 
FACIAM  EOS  IN  GENTEM  UNAM— F«>.  9.  A 
Guinea  of  William  and  Mary.  Obv.  Heads  of  William 
and  Mary  in  profile  to  the  left ; his  laureat ; necks  bare: 
legend,  GULIELMUS  ET  MARI  DEI  GRATIA. 
Rev.  In  an  escutcheon  garnished  and  crowned  quarterly, 
first  and  fourth,  France  and  England  quarterly,  second 
Scotland,  third  Ireland;  on  an  escutcheon  oi  pretence 
Nassau:  legend,  MAG.  BR.  Fit.  ET  HIB.  REX  ET 
REGINA.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  of  English 
coins  that  guineas  were  first  struck  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  and  derive  their  name  from  Guinea,  on  the  coast  of 


COL 

Africa,  whence  the  gold  was  brought,  of  which  they 
were  made. 

COI'NCIDENS  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  lines,  points,  or 
figures,  which  being  placed  one  upon  another  exactly 
agree  or  cover  one  another. 

COiNDICA'NTI A ( Med.)  coindications  or  signs  which  do 
not  indicate  by  themselves  alone,  but  in  connexion  with 

| other  circumstances  assist  the  physician  to  form  a jutlg* 

I nient  of  the  disease. 

COINS  (dr chit.)  or  quoins , from  the  French  coin  ; signifies 
the  angle  formed  by  the  two  sides  of  any  building,  as  the 
coin  or  comer  of  two  walls. — Fustic  C‘/inst  stones  project- 
ing out  of  a wall  to  which  other  buildings  may  be  joined. 
They  ore  so  called  because  of  their  rustic  appearance. — 
Coin  signifies  also  a block  cut  obliquely,  on  which  rests  a 

; column  or  pilaster. 

Coi v de  manoeuvre  militaire  (Mil.)  a particular  manner  in 
which  the  ancients  used  to  dispose  their  troops,  in  order 
the  belter  to  break  the  enemy’s  line,  it  resembling  the 
figure  of  a wedge,  the  sharp  extremity  of  which  formed 
the  front. 

Coins  (Print.)  wedges  used  to  fasten  the  composed  matter 
into  the  form  or  chase. 

Coins  (Gwna.)  large  wedges  of  wood  for  the  levelling,  raising, 
or  lowering  a piece  of  ordnance. 

Coins  (Afar.)  small  wedges  or  pieces  of  wood  to  lay  between 
casks,  otherwise  called  canting  coins , in  distinction  from 
standing  coins,  which  are  pipe-staves  or  billets  to  make  casks 
fast. 

COIR  A (Bot.)  vide  Acacia. 

COITION  (Ara/.)  the  mutual  tendency  of  bodies  one  to  an- 
other, for  which  the  word  attraction  is  more  commonly 
substituted. 

Coition  of  the  moon  (Asiron.)  is  when  the  moon  is  in  the 
game  sign  and  degree  of  the  zodiac  with  the  sun. 

COITS  (NporL)  or  Quoits,  a kind  of  iron  rings,  resembling  a 
horse-shoe,  which  is  thrown  to  a certain  distance  at  a cer- 
tain point. 

COIX  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  21  AJonoecia,  Order  3 
Triandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  glume  two-flowered;  ra/trr  ob- 
long ovate. — Con.  two-valved ; valves  ovate  lanceolate. 
— Stam.  filaments  three;  anthers  oblong. — Pibt.  germ 
ovate;  styles  short;  stigmas  two.— Per.  none;  seed  so- 
litary. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs  and  perennials,  as  the — 
Coix  lachryma,  Lithospermum,  Ac.  Lachryma,  Ac.  Ca- 
triconda,  sou  Safer,  Job’s  tears,  a shrub,  native  of  the 
East  Indies. — Coix  agresiis , Lithospermum , Ac.  Sol  re, 
Ac.  seu  Lachryma,  Ac.  a perennial,  native  of  Amboina. 
— Coix  arundsnacen , a perennial. 

COKE  (CAem.)  a hard  sonorous  kind  of  charcoal  which 
arises  from  the  burning  of  black  pit-coal. 

COL.  (Ant.)  an  abbreviation  in  medals  and  in  inscriptions  for 
colonia. 

COLATION  (CAem.)  the  passing  any  thing  through  a 
strainer. 

to  Colation  books  (Print.)  vide  To  Collate. 

COLATO'RIA-LACTEA  (Med.)  vide  Fluor  Albus. 

COLATO’RIUM  (Ant.)  a vessel  full  of  holes  at  the  bottom. 

COLATU'RE  (CAem.)  that  which  after  being  boiled  is  per- 
colated or  strained  through  a sieve. 

COLCAQUAHU'ITE  (Bot.)  an  American  plant  recom- 
mended in  palsies  and  uterine  disorders.  Baii  Hist. 
Plant. 

CO  LCHICUM  (Bot.)  a name  given  by  some  of  the 

ancients  to  the  poisonous  plant  Ephemerum,  because  it 
grew  in  Colchis.  Dioscor.  I.  ♦,  c.  84  ; Plin.  1.  29,  c.  9. 

Co i.chicum,  in  the  Linnean  system , a genus  of  plants,  Class  6 
llexandria , Order  3 Trigynia. 
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Generic  Characters.  Cal.  none.— Cow.  six-parted',  tube  j' 
angulatcd;  divisions  of  the  border  erect. — Stam.  jffo* 
merits  six ; anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ  buried  within  1 
the  root;  styles  three;  stigmas  reflex. — Per.  capsule  , 
three- lobed  ; seeds  many. 

Species • The  species  are  perennials,  as — Colchicum  au- 
tumnale,  Common  Meadow  Saffron,  native  of  Europe. — , 
Colchicum  mnntanum,  seu  Joliis,  &c.  native  of  Spain. — [ 
Colchicum  variegalum , uevsjblsu,  &c.  seu  Chionensr.  Va- 
riegated Meadow  Saffron,  native  of  Chios. — Colchicum 
Byzantinum,  native  of  Constantinople. 

Colchicum  is  also  a name  for  the  Bidbocodium  vernum. 

CO'LCHICUS  (Ont.)  or  Phatianus  colchicus  of  Linnaeus, 
the  Common  Pheasant. 

CO'LCOTHAL  ( Chem .)  the  dry  substance  which  remains 
after  the  distillation  of  vitriol ; it  is  now  commonly  called  | 
caput  mortuum. 

CO'LCOTHAR  {Chem.)  vitriol  calcined  over  a strong  fire. 

It  is  applied  surgically  to  wounds,  for  stanching  blood,  &c. 

COLD  {Sat.)  denotes  not  only  the  sensation  of  cold,  but 
also  the  state  of  any  body  which  causes  the  sensation. 

COLDE'NIA  {Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Clan  4 Tctrandria , | 
Order  3 Trigynia . 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved;  leaflet*  1 
lanceolate. — Con.  onc-petallcd;  border  patulous.— St  am. 
filaments  four  ; anthers  roundish.  — Pist.  germs  four  ; 
styles  as  many  ; stigmas  simple. — Per.  non eijguit  ovate  ; 
seeds  two. 

S/tecies.  The  only  species  is — Coldenia  procumbent,  seu  ' 
Teucrii , an  annual,  native  of  India. 

COLIi  {li  t.)  Colewort,  or  Kale,  a sort  of  winter  cabbage, 
which  is  a variety  of  the  Brassiest  of  Lituucus. — Cole-Seed, 
the  seed  of  the  S-ipus  saliva,  or  long-rooted  narrow-leaved 
rapa,  called  in  English  Navew,  which  is  reckoned  by  Lin- 
lut-us  as  a variety  of  the  Brassica  napus.  It  is  much  culti- 
vated on  account  of  the  oil  which  is  expressed  from  it,  as 
also  for  the  feeding  of  cattle.  It  is  sown  about  the  middle 
of  June,  and  the  ground  is  prepared  os  for  turneps. 

COLE-MOUSE  (Orn.)  a species  of  the  Titmouse,  the  Parus 
ater  of  Linnaeus. 

CO  LEO  PTE  U A {Ent.)  the  first  order  of  insects  in  the  Lin- 
nean  system,  comprehending  the  genera  which  huve  four 
w ings,  the  upper  crustaceoua,  with  a straight  suture.  The 
genera  are  furthermore  distinguished  into,  1.  Those  having 
the  antenna  clavutc,  as  Scarabants , the  Beetle;  Synorfew- 
dron,  Lucan  us,  Dermestes,  the  Leather*  Eater ; Aid y sis,  I 
Byrrhtu,  Silpha,  the  Carrion-Beetle ; Tritome,  Hydro- 1 
philus,  one  species  of  which  is  called  the  Water- Clock ; 
Tebratoma,  1 lister,  Bostrichus,  Anthrenus,  Silidula , Coc- 
ci neila,  one  species  of  which  is  the  Lady-Bird;  Cur- 
culis , Pausus.  2.  Those  having  the  antenna  moniliform, 
as,  Bren! us,  Attelabus,  Erodius,  Staphylinus,  Zygia,  Malol,  I 
Tenebris , Cassida , 0 pat  rum,  Alar  della,  Chrytornela,  Horia. 

3.  Those  having  the  antenna  filiform,  as,  Ajtalus , Manti- 
cora,  Pimelia,  Gyrinus,  Cucujus , Crypt ocephalus,  Bruchus , ' 
Ptiims,  Ilispa , lUtprestis,  Secydalis , Lampyris,  Fire-Fly, ! 
Glow-Worm,  Cantharis,  Xotarns , Elater , Calopus,  Alurnus , i 
Carabus,  Lytta.  4.  Those  having  the  antenna  setaceous, 
as,  Serropnipns , Cerambyx,  Leptura,  Rhinomacer,  Zonitis, 
Cucindela,  Dylsicus,  Porficula,  Earwig. 

COLES  {Anal.)  or  coli*.  [vide  Penis'] 

CO  LE-SEED  {Bed.)  vide  Cole. 

CO'LET  (Mech.)  that  part  of  a ring  where  the  stone  is  set. 

CO  LETT  A VEETLA  {But.)  the  Barter  ia  prionitis  of  Lin- 
njeus. 

COLEWORT  (flat.)  a well-known  variety  of  the  Cabbage, 
or  Iiratsica  of  Linnams,  which  grows  through  the  winter, 

COLGI  AT  {Mil.)  a large  glove  which  the  Turks  wear  in  i 
the  field,  covering  the  arm  up  to  the  elbow. 

COLl  destrum  Ligament  am  {Anal.)  the  fold  of  that  particu-  j 


lar  lamina  which  is  turned  to  the  right  side,  where  the 
mesentery  changes  its  name  for  that  of  mesocolon,  near 
the  extremity  of  the  ilium, — Cali  xinistrum  Ligamentum, 
a contraction  of  the  mesocolon  a littL*  below  the  left 

kidney. 

CO’LI  AS  {Ids ) **>/«<,  Bastard-Tunny,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  Mackarel.  Plin.  1.  32,  c.  10  ; Aiken.  1.  3. 

CO  LI  BARTS  (Law)  tenants,  or  villeins,  made  free;  persons 
of  a middle  condition,  between  servants  and  freemen. 

CO  LI  BUS  {Om.)  another  natnu  for  the  Humming-bird. 

COLPCA  (.'/<•(/.)  Colic,  a pain  in  the  abdomen,  particularly 
in  the  intestine  called  the  colon,  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  This  name,  os  well  as  the  disorder  itself,  was  first 
know  n,  according  to  Pliny,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  ; but 
Celsus  is  of  opinion  that  it  had  been  earlier  described  bv 
the  same  name.  Cel*.  I.  4,  c.  0;  Plin.  1.  20,  c.  12. 

Colic  is  now  distinguished  according  to  the  different 
causes  and  circumstances  of  the  disorder,  into  the  bilious 
colic,  when  accompanied  with  vomiting  of  bile ; Jiaiuleut 
or  windy  colic , when  attended  with  distention  from 
flatulency;  inflammatory  colic,  or  enteritis,  when  attended 
with  inflammation.  \\  hen  the  disorder  rises  to  a great 
height  it  is  called  the  Iliac  passion.  It  is  placed  by 
Dr.  Cullen  as  a genus  of  diseases  in  the  Class  Aevroses, 
Order  Spa  uni. 

COLlCULl'b  (Rot.)  a diminutive  of  colts ; signifies  the 
little  stalk  or  tender  branch  of  a plant,  as  the  coliculus 
%fnba,  the  young  stalk  of  a bean. 

COLIFO'KME  OS  {Anal.)  another  name  for  the  os  cri - 
brosttm . 

CO'LING  (Rot.)  a long  pale  apple. 

COT. I NIL  (Bat.)  the  CmwmwAii  nil  of  Linnaeus;  an 
American  plant,  the  juice  of  which  with  a little  honey,  is 
said  to  be  good  for  pustules  in  the  mouth. 

COLPPHIUM  {Ant.)  a sort  of  coarse  bread  which  wrestlers 
used  to  cat,  in  order  to  make  them  strong  and  firm- 
fleshed  ; so  called  from  «».*«,  limbs,  and  *pn,  robust ; or, 
according  to  tome,  from  ksaa£  a sort  of  cake  mentioned 
by  Athemeus. 

Plats/.  Pers.  act.  1,  seen.  3,  v.  12. 

Cflltfria  forite  ill  moiimnt,  et  fWrpAw 

Sr  mi  idee  i scarfs  deli*. 

Mart.  1.  7,  cp.  67,  v.  12. 

Cam  cotiphia  trice tm  ccmrdit. 

Post  Mar  omit  a nun  hbidintlur, 

Non  frUat : 

Juven.  sat.  2,  v.  53. 

J.urfiiirtur  jmucet ; CMMMftuit  cotiphia  pauae. 

Alhen.  I.  3. 

COLIUS  (Om.)  Coly,  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Aces,  Order 
Passeres. 

Generic  Character.  Bill  convex  above,  and  flat  beneath  ; 
nostrils  small,  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  nearly  co- 
vered with  feathers  ; tongue  jugged  at  the  tip ; tail  Jong. 
Species.  'The  birds  of  this  tribe,  which  inhabit  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  Senegal,  are  principally  di»tinguishcd 
by  their  colour. 

COLL  A (AViL)  auy  thing  glutinous,  or  of  the  nature  of  glue. 

COLLA'PSUS  (A/erf.)  a wasting  or  shrinking  of  the  body 
or  strength. 

COLLAR  {Her.)  an  ornament  for  the  neck,  worn  by  knights 
of  any  order,  which  serve  as  a budge  of  the  order,  [vide 
Heraldry] — Collar  day*,  festival  days,  whereon  the  knights 
of  the  garter  wear  their  collars. 

Collar  {Mar.)  In  French  collier  (Pit ai,  the  lower  part 
of  uny  of  the  lower  stays  of  the  masts,  or  the  part  by 
which  the  stay  is  confined  at  its  lower  end.  2.  A rope 
fastened  about  the  beak-head  of  a ship,  into  which  the 
pulley  called  dead-manVcye  is  fixed,  that  holds  her  fore- 
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stay  ; also  one  about  the  main-mast-head,  called  the  collar  f 
or  garland,  which  serves  to  prevent  the  shrouds  from 
galling. 

Collar  (Archil.)  a ring  or  cincture, — Collar-beam,  a beam 
in  the  construction  of  a roof,  placed  above  the  lower  ends  I 
of  the  rafters  or  base  of  the  roof. 

COLL Alt AGE  (Late)  a tax  or  fine  formerly  laid  on  the 
collars  of  horses  that  draw  wine. 

COLLA'RE  (Ant.)  a collar  so  colled,  from  collum , the 
neck,  because  it  was  worn  about  the  neck.  It  was  a sort 
of  chain  put  round  the  necks  of  runaway  slaves,  with  an 
inscription  stating  their  name  and  offence,  with  which, 
till  the  time  of  Constantine,  they  were  branded  on  the 
forehead  ; but  afterwards  it  was  engraved  upon  the 
collar  itself,  of  which  several  examples  are  given  by 
antiquarians,  as  one  quoted  by  Pignorius  : TF. NIC  ME. 
QUIA.  FUG  I.  BT.  REVOCA  ME.  DOMINO.  MEO 
BONIFACIO.  L1NAIUO.  Tumeb.  Adv . I.  29,  c.  17; 

Pi  a nor.  de  Serv.  p.  31;  8/>on.  Misc.  Erud.  Act.  sect.  9, 

p.  800. 

CO'LLAUED  (Iter.)  an  epithet  for  any  one  having  the 
collar  of  nn  order  about  his  neck. 

COLLARI'NO  (Arckit.)  that  part  of  a column  which  is 
included  between  the  fillet  and  the  astragal. 

to  COLLATE  books  (Print.)  to  examine  the  whole  number 
of  sheets  belonging  to  a book,  in  order  to  see  if  they  arc 
all  gathered  properly  and  placed  in  the  order  of  their 
signatures.  This  is  the  business  of  the  warehouseman,  and 
has  been  vulgarly  called  collalioning,  and  the  person  doing 
it  the  collationer.  To  &Mate  manuscripts,  is  to  airange  anti 
compare  them,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  due  order  and  con- 
nexion, Sec. 

COLLATERAL  ( La  tv)  collateral  is,  from  latus,  a side  ; that  • 
is  sideways,  or  not  direct,  as — Collateral  kinsmen,  those  i 
who  descend  from  one  and  the  same  common  ancestor,  but 
not  from  one  another,  in  distinction  from  lineal  kinsmen;  ns 
if  a man  has  two  son*  who  have  each  issue ; these  issues  arc 
lineally  descended  from  him  as  their  common  ancestor, 
but  they  are  collateral  kinsmen  to  one  another ; so  col- 
lateral warranty,  &c.  [vide  Warranty.] — Collateral  issue , 
is  where  a criminal  convict  pleads  any  matter  allowed  by 
law,  in  bar  of  execution,  as  pregnancy,  the  king's  pardon, 
and  the  like,  which  issue  is  to  be  tried  by  a jury  instanter. 

— Collateral  assurance,  that  which  is  made  over  and  above 
the  deed  itself. — Collateral  security , a bond  that  is  attached 
to  the  deed  itself  for  the  due  performance  of  covenants 
between  man  and  man. 

COLLATERALLY  (Anal.)  a name  for  the  Ercctores  Penis. 

COLLA'TIO  BONORUM  (Law)  is  where  a portion,  or 
money  advanced  by  the  father  to  a son  or  daughter,  is 
brought  into  hotch-pot,  in  order  to  have  an  equal  distri- 
butory  share  of  his  |iersonal  estate. 

COLLATION  (Cm*.)  a treat,  or  entertainment,  given  be- 
tween meals,  or  in  the  place  of  a meal ; it  mostly  consists 
of  cold  dishes,  when  it  is  called  a cold  collation. 

Collation  to  a bentfax  (Law)  the  bestowing  of  a benefice  ' 
by  the  bishop  or  other  ordinary  when  he  hath  right  of 
patronage. — Collation  of  seals , was,  in  old  deeds,  when  one  i 
seal  was  set  upon  the  back  of  another  upon  the  same 
libel.  4 

COLL  ATI  ONE  facta  uni  post  mortem  alterius  (Law)  a < 
writ  which  enjoins  the  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas  to 
send  out  their  writ  to  a bishop  to  admit  a clerk  in  the 
place  of  another  presented  by  the  king,  who  died  during 
the  suit  between  the  king  and  the  bishop’s  clerk. — Colla- 
tion* Hermitagii , a writ  whereby  the  king  was  wont  to 
confer  the  keeping  of  a hermitage  upon  a clerk.  < 

COLLATE  riUM  ( Archcevl .)  a sort  of  food  prepared  of  the 
flesh  of  a capon  or  pullet  bruised  and  then  mixed  with 
mutton  broth,  and  exhibited  with  verjuice  or  lemon  juice. 

+ 


i COLL  ATI  VE  ADVOWSON  { Archeeol .)  that  which  is 
lodged  in  the  bishop,  [vide  Advcnoson] 

COLLEAGUE  (Pol it.)  a partner  or  sharer  in  any  office. 

COLLECT  (Ecc.)  a short  prayer  with  the  epistle  and 

j gospel,  appropriated  to  any  particular  day  or  occasion  in 

• the  Christian  church.  Papias ; Anastas.  Hid.  Ecdes. 
Ann.  21  ; Hist.  Tripart.  1.  1,  c.  10. 

COLLECTA'NEA  (Lit.)  things  written  or  gathered  out  of 
many  works  ; notes,  collections,  Ac. 

COLLECTION  (Lit.)  an  assemblage  of  things  collected 
together  for  some  specific  object ; as,  a collection  of  coins, 
of  medals,  of  paintings,  Ac. 

Collection  of  light  (Astral.)  a term  applied  to  two  prin- 
cipal signiticators  which  cast  their  aspect  to  a more 
dignified  planet  and  do  not  behold  each  other. 

COLLECTIVE  (Gram.)  an  epithet  for  any  noun  which 
comprehends  many  persons  or  things  in  the  singular  num- 
ber; us  a multitude,  company,  army,  Arc. 

COLLECTOR  (Elect.)  a small  appendage  to  the  prime 
conductor  of  the  electrical  machine,  which  serves  to  receive 
the  electricity  both  positive  and  negative. 

COLLEG ATA'RIUS  (Law)  a partaker  of  a bequest  or 
legacy  with  another. 

COLLEGE  (Polit.)  collegium,  from  colli  go,  to  collect  or 
associate  together;  a particular  corporation,  company,  or 
society  of  men,  having  certain  privileges,  founded  by  the 
king’s  licence ; ns,  the  college  ofphysictans,  which  includes 
the  body  of  physicians  in  London. 

College  is  also  a corporate  body  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  training  up  young  men  to  any  particular  course  of 
life,  and  provided  with  statutes  for  its  maintenance ; as, 
the  colleges  of  the  Universities,  or  the  military  colleges , 
&c. 

COLLEGIAN  (Lsf.)  a fellow  or  member  of  a college. 

COLLE'GIATE  (Lee.)  an  epithet  for  a church  that  is 
endowed,  for  a society,  body  corporate,  a deanery,  Sec. 

COLLEGIUM  (Ant.)  a company  or  fraternity,  of  which 
there  were  many  kinds  among  the  Romans ; us,  the  Col- 
legium angurum,  artijicum , Sec.  Cic.  Orat.  pro  Sex.  c.  15  ; 
P/in.  I.  8,  c.  28  ; Plut.  in  Mum. ; Flor.  Hist.  Homan.  I.  1, 
c.  6:  Sigon.  dc  Ant.  Roman.  Jur.  1.2,  c.  12. 

COLLET  (Gnu.)  French  for  that  part  of  a cannon  which 
is  between  the  astragal  and  the  muzzle. 

COLLETICA  (Med.)  conglutinating  medicines. 

COLLl'CI/E  (Ant.)  iz*™,  gutter-tile* ; and  also 

drains  in  the  field.  P/in.  1.  18,  c.  10. 

COL  Lie  l J*  (Ana/.)  the  union  of  the  ducts  which  convey  the 
humours  of  the  eyes  from  the  Puncta  lachrymalia  to  the 
cavity  of  the  nose. 

COLLI'CUL/K  (Anat.)  vide  Mymphce. 

COLLIER  (Com.)  one  who  works  in  coals  or  at  the  coal 
mines. 

Colli  eh  (Mar.)  a ship  that  is  loaded  with  coal. 

COLLIERS  (Meek.)  French  for  iron  or  brass  holdfasts, 
which  arc  employed  in  flood-gates. 

COLLIERY  (Com.)  the  place  where  coals  are  worked  and 
laid  up. 

COLLIFLOWER  (Bot.)  or  Cauliflower,  the  finest  sort  of 
cubbagc,  a variety  of  the  Brassiest  oleracea  of  Linnsus. 

COLLIGAMEN  (Anat.)  a ligament. 

COLLIGE'KDUM,  Bona  defuncts  ad,  (Law)  letters 
granted  to  certain  persons,  who,  in  default  of  administra- 
tors and  executors,  are  thereby  authorized  to  collect  the 
goods  of  the  defunct,  and  to  keep  them  in  safe  custody 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  the  property  of 
the  deceased. 

COL  LI  MAT  I ON,  Line  of  (Opt.)  the  line,  in  a telescope, 
that  passes  through  the  intersection  of  those  wire*  that 
are  fixed  in  the  focus  of  the  object-glass  and  the  centre  of 
the  same  glass. 
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COLLINSO'NIA  (Pot.)  a genua  of  plants,  Class  2 Diandria,  I 
Order  1 Monogyuia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved;  upper  lip  i 
three-cleft;  lower  lip  two-parted  — Cor.  onc-pe tailed; 
tube  funnelform ; border  five-clelt ; upper  divisions  ob-  1 
tuse ; lower  lip  longer. — Stam.  Jilnmenls  two;  anthers 
simple.— Pi  st.  germ  four-deft;  style  bristleform  ; stigma 
bifia. — Pke.  none;  seed  single. 

Specie*.  The  principal  species  are  the — Cdlinsonia  Cana- 
densis, scu  serotina , Ac.  Nettle-leaved  Collinsonia,  a 
perennial,  native  of  Canada. — Collimonia  scabriustuln , 
seu  foliis,  SfC.  scu  preecox , &c.  Hough-stalked  Collin* 
sonin,  a perennial,  native  of  Florida. 

COLLlQUAME'NTUM  (AW.)  an  extremely  transparent 
fluid  observable  in  an  egg  after  two  or  three  days  incuba- 
tion, which  contains  the  rudiments  of  the  chicken. 

COLLIQUFTIO  (Med.)  a term  applied  to  the  hlood  when 
it  loses  it*  crasi*,  or  balsamic  texture. 

COLLIQUATIVE  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  any  excessive 
evacuation  which  melts,  as  it  were,  the  strength  of  the 
body,  ns  a colliquative  perspiration,  a colliquative  diar- 
rheea. — Colliquative  fever , one  attended  with  a diarrhoea, 
or  profuse  sweats  from  too  lax  a contexture  of  the  fluids. 

COLL1RFDIANS  (Esc.)  a sect  of  heretics  in  the  fourth 
centurv,  who  worshipped  the  Virgin  Mary  as  a goddess, 
and  offered  sacrifice  to  her.  5.  Epiphan.  Hares.  78,  79 ; 
Horan.  Annal.  ann.  S73;  Sand.  Hares.  92. 

COLLISION  ( AW.)  the  percussion  or  striking  of  bodies 
against  each  other. 

COLLl'SIO  (Med.)  vide  Contusio. 

CO'LLIX  (Med.)  maa<(>  a sort  of  troche  or  pastil  in  a round 
flat  form. 

COLLOBO'MA  (Med.)  the  growing  together  of  the  eyelids, 
from  to  glue  together. 

COLLOCA'TIO  ( Ant.)  rptfins,  a ceremony  at  the  funerals 
of  the  G reeks  and  Homans,  which  consisted  in  laying  out 
the  dead  upon  a bier,  or  on  the  ground.  The  place 
where  the  corpse  was  thus  laid  out  was  at  the  entrance  of 
the  house,  near  the  threshold,  in  order  that  all  might  see 
whether  the  deceased  had  n»et  his  death  by  violence  or 
not.  Poll.  Onom.  1.  8,  seg.  53. 

COLLOCO’CCA  (/Jo/.)  the  Cordia  collococca  of  Linnaeus. 

CO'LLOP  ( Cook , ) a slice  of  stewed  meat. 

COLLOQUIUM  (Late)  the  talking  together,  or  affirming 
a thing  laid  in  declarations  for  words  in  actions  for  slander, 
it€*  Mod.  Cas.  203. 

COLLISION  (Life)  a fraudulent  contrivance,  or  compact 
between  two  or  more  parties,  to  bring  an  action,  one 
against  the  other,  for  some  deceitful  end,  as  the  defrauding 
a third  person  of  his  right.  See.  This  collusion  is  apparent 
when  it  shows  itself  on  the  face  of  the  act,  or  secret  when 
it  is  covered  with  a show  of  honesty.  Slat.  W'cstmin. 
13  Ed.  I,  c.  33  ; Co.  Lit.  109.  360;  Plow.  54. 

CO LLUTH E' A N S (Ecc.)  heretics  in  the  fourth  century, 
so  called  after  their  leader,  one  Colluthus,  who  held  many 
of  the  doctrine*  of  the  Arians  and  Manichean*.  S.  Athanas. 
Apol.  LI,  c.  8 ; S.  August.  Hares,  c.  65;  5.  Epiphnn. 
Hares,  c.  69;  Philast.  Hares,  c.  8;  Baron.  Annal. ann.  315. 

COLLUTO'RTUM  oris  (Med.)  vide  Gargarismus. 

CO’LLYBUS  (Ant.)  «**>»£•(,  1.  A coin  on  which  was  en- 
graven the  image  of  an  ox.  Hesychius.  2.  The  exchang- 
ing of  money,  us  a lesser  coin  for  a greater,  or  the  current 
money  of  the  country  for  foreign  coin,  for  which  the  ex- 
changer had  an  allowance  in  consideration.  Cic.  in  Verr. 
orat.  3,  c.  78  ; ad  Attic.  1.  12,  ep.  6;  Poll.  1.  3,  c.  9 ; Suet, 
in  Aug.  c.  4 ; Bud.  in  Pandect,  p.  134;  Sigon.  de  Ant. 
Jar.  Liv.  Roman.  1.  2,  c.  1 1 . 

COLLY-FLOWER  (Bot.)  vide  Collijlower. 

CO'LLYRA  (Ant.)  *«aa **■,  a sort  of  bread  baked  in  the 
ashes.  Hesychiut.  2.  A little  round  loaf. 


I COLLY'ItlOM  (Or.)  another  name  for  the  Blackbird. 

GO'LL YR1TE  (Min.)  a sort  of  stone  of  the  Lythomargc 
i family. 

, COLLY'RIUM  (Med.)  B«AAVfM»,  a medicinal  composition,  so 
called  from  uixx*,  glue,  and  Jf*,  a tail,  because  these  me- 
I dicines  were  originally  made  up  with  something  glutinous, 
and  in  the  form  of  a rat'*  tail.  The  term  is  now  only  ap- 
plied to  a fluid  application  for  the  eyes,  commonly  called 
eye  water.  Cel.  1.  5,  c.  28  ; Uribes.  Med.  Coll.  1.  10,  c.  23; 
Seri  bon.  I.arg.  c.  69. 

COLO'S! UM  (Ant.)  uoxlfim,  a short  garment  without  sleeves 
worn  by  monks  and  hermits.  It  is  called  by  St.  Jcrora 
tunica  succinea  et  lineus  sacctts.  Castian.  de  /Egypt.  Mon. 
Colob.  LI,  c.  5;  Epiphan.  Hares,  c.64;  Ammtan.  1.  14, 
c.  9 ; hid.  Grig.  I.  19,  c.  22  ; Serv . in  JEn.  1.  9,  v.  616; 
Petav.  in  Them.  Orat.  1.  14;  Doroth.  Abbas.  Doctrin. ; 
Alenin,  de  Divin.  (ffic. ; Gregor.  Tur.  de  Fit.  Pat.  c.  8. 

COLO BO'M A ( Med.)  vide  Co/loboma. 

CO  LOB  O'M  ATA  (Med.)  called  by  CeUus  Curia, 

are  deficiencies  in  any  part  of  the  body,  particularly  in  the 
ears,  lips,  or  aloe  of  tne  nostrils. 

COLOCA'SIA  (Med.)  wa»mW,  from  ma»«  and  mtm,  to 
adorn  ; the  faba  JEgyptiaca , or  /Egyptian -bean. 

COLOC  A'SIUM  (Bot.)  vide  Colocasia. 

COLOCHIE'RNI  (Bot.)  a plant  differing  but  little  from 
the  Atractylis. 

COLOC Y'NTl IIS  (Bot.)  mAvw*#*,  a plant,  so  called  from 
* *Aw,  the  colon,  and  to  move,  on  account  of  its 
purgative  quality.  Hippocrates  speaks  of  this  plant  under 
the  name  of  the  >«a*«u>Sii  and  Theophrastus  gives  it 

the  name  of  *«A vwrn.  Hippocrat.  Theoph.  I.  1,  c.  22; 
Dioscor.  I.  4,  c.  178;  Plin.  I.  19,  c.  19;  Gal.  Exeges. 
Vocab.  Hippocrat.  / A then.  1.  2,  Sec. 

Coloc ynth is,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  the  same  as  the 
Cucumis,  which  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Coloquin- 
lida.  [vide  Coloquintida) 

COLO'GNE  earth  (Paint.)  a substance  used  by  painters  as 
a water  colour  approaching  to  umber  in  its  structure,  and 
of  a deep  browntsn-tinge. 

COLOME'STRUM  (Z?o/.)  Dogbane. 

COLON  (Anai.)  **A*»,  contracted  from  ■«*•%  hollow,  be- 
cause of  its  great  capacity;  the  greater  portion  of  the 
large  intestine  which  proceeds  from  the  liver  by  a trans- 
verse arch  to  the  other ; and,  descending  into  the  pelvis, 
forms  what  is  teraied  the  sigmoid fiexure  when  it  becomes 
the  intestine  cited  the  rectum.  Ruff.  Ephes . de  Appell. 
Part.  Corp.  Hum.  1.1,  c.  27* 

Colon*  (Grom.)  from  a member,  signifying  the  member 
of  a sentence,  but  it  is  now  applied  to  tne  point  marked 
tli us  (:),  which  divides  an  entire  member  of  a sentence 
from  tfie  rest.  Isid.  Orig.  1.  I , c.  1 9. 

COLONA'DF,  ( Arrhii .)  a range  of  pillars  running  quite 
round  a building,  and  standing  within  the  walls  of  it.  The 
intervals  between  the  columns  measured  by  the  inferior 
diameter  of  the  column  is  called  the  intercolumniation, 
and  the  whole  space  between  every  two  columns  is  an  in- 
tercolumn. Intercolumniations  are  distinguished  into  the 
Pycnostyle,  Systyle,  Eustyle,  Ac. : also  the  colonade  itself, 
according  to  tne  number  of  columns,  into  the  Tetrastyie, 
Hexastyle,  Ac.  [vide  Architecture') 

COLONEL  (Mil.)  the  first  in  command  of  a regiment, 
whether  of  horse,  foot,  dragoons,  or  artillery,  in  England ; 
but  in  France  and  Spain,  and  other  southern  nations, 
Colonels  of  horse  are  called  Maitres  de  camp. — Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  the  second  in  command,  who  is  the  next  to  the 
5 colonel. 

COLON E'LLI  (Archit.)  Italian  for  tru&sposts,  or  the  posts 
of  a trussframe. 

CO'LONELLING  (Mil.)  a colloquial  term  which  signifies 
I beating  about  for  troops,  &c. 


COL 
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COIXVNNE  ( Mil. ) French  for  a column,  [vide  Column] — 
Cttlonne  d’artillerie,  the  march  or  movements  of  a corps  of 
artillery  in  regular  order. — Colonne  d*cquipages,  the  line  of 
march  which  is  observed  by  baggage  waggons. 

COLONIA  (,4nt.)  a colony  ; a company  of  people 

transplanted  from  one  place  to  another  witn  an  allowance 
of  land  for  their  tillage,  by  whicli  means  the  city  was  dis- 
burdened of  its  multitudes,  the  poor  were  provided  for, 
and  the  borders  of  the  empire,  whither  they  were  for  the 
most  part  sent,  were  secured  against  the  inroads  of  the 
enemy.  The  colonia  is  commonly  marked  in  inscriptions 
and  on  medals  by  the  abbreviations  C.  or 
COL.;  and  the  common  symbol  is  a hus- 
bandman driving  oxen,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure  of  a medal  of  Gordianu*  III;  on 
wliich,  also,  are  to  be  observed  military- 
standards,  to  denote  that  it  was  colonized 
by  veteran  soldiers.  The  inscription  COL. 

CAES.  ANTIOCH.,  with  the  letters  S.  R.,  i.  e.  senalus 
Romanus,  signifying  that  the  colony  had  been  formed  with 
the  approbation  of  the  senate.  Vaillant.  Colon. ; Beg. 
Thet.  Brand. 

CO'I-ONY  ( Polit .)  is  applied,  in  the  sense  of  the  ancient  co- 
lonia  [vide  Colonia'],  to  signify  any  number  of  persons  who 
go  under  the  sanction  of  government  to  inhabit  a distant 
country',  and  cultivate  a place  that  has  been  before  uncul- 
tivated. 

COI.O'NUS  (Lou?)  an  husbandman,  or  villager,  who  wos 
bound  to  pay  yearly  a certain  tribute,  and  at  certain  times 
to  plough  some  of  the  lord**  land ; whence  conies  our 
English  word  down. 

COLOPHO'NIA  Resina  [Bed.)  Colophony;  the 

resin  which  the  pine-tree  yields,  so  called  from  Colophon, 
a city  of  Ionia,  whence  it  was  first  brought.  Dioscor.  I.  1, 
c,  92;  Plin.  1.  li,  c.  20;  Gal.  de  Comp.  Med.  per  Gen , 
1.  7,  c.  3. 

Colophon i a signifies  now  the  black  resin  which  remain*  in 
the  retort  after  distilling  the  common  resin  with  a strong  fire. 

COLOPHON  (Bed.)  vide  Colson. 

COLOQUI'NTIDA  (Bo/.)  or  Bitter  Apple,  the  fruit  of  the 
wild  gourd  ; the  Cucumis  colocytHhis  of  Linnceus  ; the  pulp, 
or  internal  part,  which  is  light,  spongy,  and  white,  is  also 
remarkable  for  its  intense  bitterness. 

CO'LOK  (fty*/.)  or  colour,  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be 
an  inherent  properly  of  the  colored  substance,  and  was, 
therefore,  defined  to  be  the  sensation  produced  by  looking 
on  any  colored  body,  or  the  quality  in  bodies  which  produce* 
this  sensation ; but,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  which  is  now  generally  admitted,  the  difference  of 
colour  lies  in  the  different  rays  of  light,  so  that  colour  may 
be  defined  the  property  possessed  by  the  elementary  rays 
separated  by  any  means  whatever  of  exciting  different 
sensations  according  to  their  different  degrees  of  refrangi- 
bility.  C'jlors  are  either  primary  or  secondary.  The  pri- 
mary, or  original  colors,  are  the  colors  of  simple  or  homo- 
geneal  light,  or  produced  by  rays  that  have  the  same  degree 
of  refrangibility,  and  the  same  magnitude  of  their  parts : of 
these  colors  there  arc  seven ; namely,  violet,  indigo,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red,  which  all  admit  of  infinite 
gradations. — Secondary,  or  heterogeneous  colors,  arc  those 
which  arc  compounded  of  the  primary  ones  : of  this  kind 
of  colors  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  whiteness,  which 
requires  all  the  primary  colors  to  enter  into  its  composi- 
tion ; whereas,  on  the  contrary,  black  is  produced  by  the 
absorption  of  all  the  rays  of  light,  so  that  being  suppressed 
in  the  black  body  they  are  not  reflected  outward.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory  the  difference  of  colors  in  natural 
bodies  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  disposition  which  they 
possess  to  reflect  rays  of  this  or  that  color  alone,  or 
of  this  or  that  color  more  abundantly  than  any  other. 


which  disposition  is  ascribed  to  the  different  degrees  of 
density  which  exist  in  different  bodies. 

Color  (Bain/.)  is  a terra  applied  both  to  the  drugs  and  to 
the  tints  produced  by  those  drugs  variously  mixed  and  ap- 
plied. Colors  arc  divided  by  painters,  in  the  first  place, 
into  opaque  and  transparent. — Opaque  colors  are  such  us, 
when  laid  over  paper,  wood,  Ac.  cover  them  fully,  so  as 
to  efface  any  other  color  or  stain  that  may  have  been 
there  before;  such  as  white-lead,  red-lead,  vermilion,  Ac. 
— Transparent  colors  arc  those  which  leave  the  grouud  visi- 
ble on  which  they  arc  laid ; of  which  kind  are  the  colors 
used  for  illuminating  maps.  Colors  are  moreover  divided, 
as  respect  their  composition,  into  oil-colors  or  water-colors, 
simple  or  mineral. — Oil-colors  arc  such  as  are  prepared 
for  painting  in  oil. — Water-colors  are  such  as  are  mixed 
with  water. — Simple,  or  vegetable  colors , are  those  which 
are  extracted  from  vegetables,  and  will  not  bear  the  fire, 
as  the  yellow  made  of  saffron,  lacca,  Ac. — Mineral  colors 
are  those  which  are  extracted  from  metals,  and  from  their 
properly  of  standing  fire  are  used  by  enamellers.  Colors 
nave  also  been  distinguished  into  changeable  or  permanent, 
dark  or  light,  true  or  false. — Changeable  colors  are  such  as 
depend  on  the  situation  of  the  objects  with  respect  to  the 
eye,  as  that  of  a pigeon’s  neck,  taffetas,  Ac. — Permanent 
colors  are  not  exhibited  by  refraction,  but  by  reflection. — 
Dark  colors  are  black,  and  all  others  that  are  obscure  ami 
earthy,  as  umbre,  bistre,  Ac. — Light  colors  comprehend 
the  white,  and  all  that  approach  to  it. — True  colors  are 
such  as  retain  their  color  without  fading,  in  distinction 
from  false  colors,  which  either  lose  their  color,  or  change* 
to  some  other. 

Colors  are  prepared  either  by  grinding,  washing,  or  steep- 
ing; the  following  are  the  principal  colors  used  in 
painting  : — White  ; namely,  white-lead,  eggshells  burnt, 
pearl-white,  Spanish-white,  spodium,  ceruss,  Ac.  — 
Black ; namely,  lamp-black,  ivory-black,  blue-black, 
Indian-ink,  and  verditer  burnt. — Red ; namely,  carmine, 
lake,  rose-pink,  red-ochre,  Venetian-red,  vermilion,  rc  d- 
lead,  scarlet-ochre,  common  Indian-red,  burnt  terra  di 
sienna,  fire. — Green , i.  c.  green-bicc,  green-pink,  verdj- 
grise,  sap-green,  pink  mixed  with  bice,  mid  Prussian- 
blue  mixed  with  some  other  color,  Ac. — Yellow / namely, 
orpiment,  masticot,  deep  and  light  saffron,  pink-yellow, 
dark  and  light,  gamboge,  turpeth  mineral,  ycllow-ochre, 
Koman-ochre,  gall-stone,  Ac.  — Blue  ; namely,  ultra- 
marine, indigo,  Prussian-blue,  smalt,  blue-bice,  blue- 
verditcr,  Ac. — Brown  ; namely,  umber,  Spanish-brown, 
brown-bistre.  Cologne-earth,  rust  of  iron,  mummy,  Ac. 
The  colors  used  in  dyeing  are  five,  called  primary  or  mother 
colors  ; namely,  blue,  red,  yellow,  brown,  and  black, 
from  the  various  mixture  and  combination  of  which 
other  shades  of  color  are  produced. 

Color  ( Dot .)  the  following  is  a table  of  the  primary  colors, 
with  some  of  their  shades,  which  are  enumerated  by 
botanists. 


White,  nlbus. 

Full-white,  Candidas. 
Water-color,  hyalinus. 
Ash-colorcd,  ctnereus. 

Milky,  lacteus. 

Black,  ni*er. 

Pitch  black,  ater . 

Sooty,  Julliginotus. 

Brown,  futcus. 

Yellow,  lutcus. 

Saffron,  croceus. 
Bright-yellow,  or  straw-co- 
lor, jiavus. 

Flame-color,  Julvtu. 
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Iron-color,  gilvus. 

Red,  ruber. 

Flesh -color,  incarnatuz. 
Blood-colored,  sanguineus. 
Scarlet,  coccineus. 

Purple,  purpureas. 
Hyacinth,  hyacinthinus. 
Rosy,  roseus. 

Violet-color,  cerrulo-purpu- 
reus. 

Blue,  utruleus. 

Sapphire,  sapphirinus. 
Azure,  cyaneus. 

Greek,  viridis. 
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Colos  (Afar*.)  the  principal  colon  of  hones  arc  the  Bay, 
the  Chesnut,  the  Black,  the  Brown,  the  Qrey,  the  Sorrel, 
and  the  Koan,  which  is  a mixture  of  various  colors. 

Color  (Her.)  is  the  tincture  with  which  the  field,  or  any 
part  of  an  escutcheon  or  a bearing,  is  distinguished;  of 
these  there  are  seven;  namely,  Yrltm r,  blazoned  by 
the  French  word  or,  represents  sol,  the  Sun,  among  the 
planets;  aurum,  Gold  among  metals;  the  Topaz  among 
stones ; and  Wisdom,  Riches,  and  Magnanimity  among 
virtues. — White , blazoned  by  the  French  word  argent , 
represents  la  jus,  the  Moon,  among  planets ; argentum. 
Silver  among  metals,  Pearl  among  precious  stones,  and 
Chastity  among  virtues.  These  two  arc  generally  called 
metals  rather  than  colors.— Red,  blazoned  by  gules,  re- 
presents Mars  among  the  planets,  Ruby  among  the  stones, 
and  Boldness  among  virtues. — Blue,  blazoned  azure,  repre- 
sents the  planet  Jupiter,  the  Sapphire  among  the  stones, 
and  great  Renown  among  the  virtues. — Black , which  is 
blazoned  table,  represents  the  planet  Saturn,  die  Diamond 
among  stones,  and  Constancy  among  virtues. — Green,  in 
blazon  vert,  represents  Venus  among  the  planets,  the 
Emerald  among  stones,  and  Joyful  Love  among  the  virtues. 
— Purple , in  blazon  purpure , represents  Mercury  among 
the  planets,  the  Amethyst  among  stones,  and  Temper- 
ance among  the  virtues.  To  these  may  be  added — Orange. 
which  is  compounded  of  red  and  yellow,  and  blazoned 
tenne,  representing  the  Dragon's  Head,  one  of  the  nodes, 
and  the  Hyacinth  among  stones. — Murrey,  in  blazon,  san- 
guine, i.  e.  blood-red,  represents  the  other  node,  die  Dra- 
gon's Toil,  ami  the  Sardonyx  among  the  precious  stones. 
Colors  and  metals,  when  engraved,  are  distinguished  by 
points,  hatched -lines,  Ac.  as  small  dots  or  points  for  or, 
plain  for  argent,  Ac.  [vide  Heraldry) 

Color  (Low)  signifies  a plea  that  is  probable,  though  really 
false,  which  is  put  in  with  an  intent  to  draw  the  trial  of 
the  cause  from  the  jury  to  the  judges. — Color  of  office,  an 
evil  or  unjust  act  committed  by  the  countenance  of  an 
officer,  or  under  the  color  of  an  office. 

Color  (Mil.)  vide  Colors. — Color-Guard,  vide  Guard. 

to  Coi.or  strangers  goods  (Laid)  is  when  a freeman  permits  a 
foreigner  to  enter  goods  in  his  name  at  the  custom  house  to 
pay  but  single  duty  when  he  ought  by  law  to  pay  double  duty. 

COLOR-MAN  (Com.)  one  who  prepares  and  sells  colors. 

COLORATION  (MetaL)  the  brightening  of  gold  or  silver. 

COLORATUS  (Bot.)  coloured,  an  epithet  for  a leaf  that  is 
of  any  other  color  than  green,  as  the  calyx  in  Barlsia. 

COLORING  (Paint.)  the  manner  of  applying  colors  to  a 
picture,  so  that,  by  their  apt  union  ana  blending,  they  may 
give  a due  proportion  of  light  and  shade,  an  agreeable 
contrast  or  opposition,  a suitable  degradation  or  manage- 
ment of  their  degrees,  Ac. 

COLORS  (Mil.)  banners,  flags,  and  ensigns  used  in  the  army. 
This  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  speaking  of  the 
navy. — Camp- colors  arc  a small  sort  of  colors  placed  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  parade. — A pair  of  colors  is  a term 
in  the  British  service  denoting  an  ensigney,  or  the  first 
commissioned  appointment  in  the  army. 

Colors  ( Ecc .)  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  serve  to 
distinguish  several  mysteries  or  festivals,  as  white  for  the 
mysteries  of  our  Saviour,  the  feast  of  the  Virgin,  Ac.; 
red  for  the  holy  sacrament,  Ac,  They  were  formerly  more 
used  than  they  are  at  present. 

COLOSSI'NUS  color  (Ant.)  a bright  purple  color,  so  called 
from  Cotossis,  a city  of  Treat.  Plus.  I.  21,  c.  9. 

COLOSSUS  (Ant.)  a large  statue  at  Rhodes  representing 
a giant,  which  was  seventy  cubits  high,  and  between  whose 
kgs  ships  sailed  ; hence  all  very  high  or  large  figures  arc 
culled'  colossal.  Plin*  I.  3+,  c.  7 ; rest . de  Verb.  Sign'f. 

COLOSTRA'TI  (Ant.)  children  sucking  the  finst  milk  after 
their  birth.  Plin.  I.  28>  c.  9. 
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COLOSTRATIO  (Sat.)  a disease  incident  to  the  young 
which  suck  the  dam's  milk  two  days  after  the  birth.  PUn. 
I.  1 1,  c.  31 . 

COLO'S  TRUM  ( Med.)  from  glue;  the  first  milk  of 
any  animal  after  bringing  forth,  which  is  commonly  called 
Beestings.  This  milk  is  found  to  be  a purgative,  and  serves 
both  as  an  aliment  and  a medicine. 

COLOTO'IDES  (Med.)  from  **A«r*,  a spotted 

lizard,  and  •&«,  the  likeness,  variegated  like  eolotes ; an 
epithet  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  the  excrements. 

COLOUR  (Opt.Sfc.)  vide  Color. 

COLOURS  (Mil.)  vide  Colors. 

COLPOCE'LE  (Med.)  from  wash,  the  vagina,  and  a 
tumor ; a hernia  forced  into  the  vagina. 

COL  POD  A (Conch.)  a genus  of  animals.  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Infusoria. 

Generic  Character.  Worm  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
very  simple  and  pellucid. 

Species.  The  principal  §f>ecies  are  the  Colpoda  meleagris , 
cucullus , pyrum , Ac. 

COLPOON  (Bot.)  a species  of  the  Euonymus  of  Linnaeus. 

COLPOPTO'SIS  (Med.)  from  vagina,  and  r«rr«,  to 

fall ; a bearing  down  of  the  vagina. 

COLTER  (Husband.)  or  Coulter , a piece  of  iron  in  a plough, 
which  serves  to  cut  up  the  ground. 

COLT-E'ViL  ( Vet.)  a preternatural  swelling  in  the  testes  of 
hones. 

COLTS-FOOT  (Bot.)  a perennial  plant  of  a rough  muci- 
laginous taste,  much  esteemed  for  its  demulcent  and  pec- 
toral virtues.  It  is  the  Tussilugo Jnrfara , Ac.  of  Linmcus. 

COLT’S-TOOTH  (Vet.)  an  imperfect  or  superfluous  tooth 
in  young  horses. 

COLUBER  (Zool.)  Viper,  a genus  of  animals.  Class  Am - 
phtbia,  Order  Serpeutes. 

Generic  Character.  Plates  on  the  belly. — Scales  under  the 
tail. 

Species.  The  species  of  this  tribe  are  very  numerous,  but 
principally  distinguished  by  the  number  of  plates  or 
scales  on  the  body,  or  by  tneir  colour. 

COLUBRl'NA  (Bot.)  Wild  Briony. 

COLURKPNUM  Lignum  (Bot.)  Suakewood,  a sort  of  wood 
brought  from  the  Indies,  which  is  so  called  from  the  snake- 
like contortions  of  its  roots.  It  is  solid,  ponderous,  acrid, 
extremely  bitter,  and  inodorous. 

COLUM  (Chem.)  a filtre. 

COLU'MBA  (Bot.)  vide  Calumba . 

Columba  10ns.)  Pigeon,  a genus  of  animats  of  the  class 
A vet,  order  Passeres. 

Generic  Character.  Bill  straight. — Nostrils  half  covered 
with  a soft  tumid  membrane. 

Species.  The  principal  species  arc  the — Columba  dome  si  tea, 
the  Dove  and  Pigeon,  of  which  there  are  many  varie- 
ties. [vide  Dove,  Pigeon) — Columba  montaua,  Partridge 
Pigeon. — Columba  Caribbea,  Ring-tailed  Pigeon.— Co- 
lumba coronate,  the  Great-crowned  Indian  Pigeon.— 
Columba  cristate.  Leaser- crowned  Pigeon.  — Columba 
ocnas,  Stock  Pigeon. — Columba  palumbus,  Ring  Dove, 
having  a white  crescent  on  each  side  iu  neck. — Columba 
Suratensis,  Surat  Turtle. — Calumba  viridis.  Green  Turtle. 
Columba  melanocephala , Black- capped  Pigeon. — Columba 
Turtur , Turtle  Dove.— Columba  rtsoria , Collared  Turtle. 
— Columba  migratoria , Passenger  Pigeon,  Ac. 

COLU'MBAC  Soachi  (Axiron.)  Noah's  Dove,  a small  con- 
stellation in  the  southern  hemisphere  consisting  of  ten  stars. 

COLU'MBAR  (Ant.)  1.  A sort  of  etiain  for  the  neck,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a pigeon  hole,  a pillory. 
Plant . Hud . act.  3,  seen.  6,  v.  50. 

lttic  in  cainmbum,  credo,  Una  vert  it  ur, 

Kam  in  cdMmSari  cultum  hand  my Ue  post  erit. 

Prise . dc  Art.  Gram.  1.  5.  2.  Holes  in  the  sides  of  ships 
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resembling  pigeon  holes,  through  which  the  oars  were  put. 
Feet.  de  \erb.  Sig. ; Isid.  Ori g.  1.  19,  c.  2.  3.  The  mor- 

toise  hole*  wherein  the  ends  of  rafter*  were  fastened;  algo 
holes  and  space#  whereout  the  water  ran  after  it  was  taken 
un  by  the  watermill-wheel.  Vitm . I.  10,  c.  9;  Gyrald. 
Fav.  c.  1 1 ; Cal.  Rhodig.  Ant.  Led.  1.  21,  c.  21 ; Bald. 
Lex.  Vitruv, 

COLUMBIC  acid  (CAtm.)  an  acid  supposed  to  be  produced 
from  columbium. 

CO'LUM BINE  {Bn*.)  a perennial,  the  Ayuilegits  of  Linmrus. 

Columbine  {Her.)  this  flower  is  borne  in  the  arm*  of  the 
company  of  cooks,  [vide  Cooks ] 

COLU'MulTE  (Afin.)  a mineral  ore,  a specie#  of  Tantalum. 

COLU'MBHJM  {Min.)  a mineral,  [vide  Tantalum) 

COLU’.MBOLB  {Bat.)  vide  Calumba. 

COLU ME'LL  A {Hot.)  the  central  pillar  in  a capsule,  which 
connects  the  inside  with  the  seeds,  and,  taking  its  rise  from 
the  receptacle,  has  the  seeds  fixed  to  it  all  round. 

Columella  ( Med.)  an  inflammation  of  the  uvula  and  clitoris , 
when  they  are  extended  in  length  like  a little  column. 

Columella  ( Conch.)  the  upright  pillar  in  the  centre  of  most 
of  the  univalve  shells. 

COLUMELLA'RES  (Anal.)  the  dog-teeth.  Farr,  de  Re 
Bust.  1.  2,  c.  7. 

CO'LUMN  (Archil.)  in  Latin  columna , so  called  because  it 
sustains  eolumen,  i.  e.  culmen,  the  top  or  upper  part  of  a 
building;  a cylindrical  pillar  formed  for  the  support  and 
ornament  of  a building.  It  is  the  principal  part  in  an  ar- 
chitectural order,  and  is  composed  of  three  ports,  the  base, 
the  shaft,  and  the  capital , each  of  which  is  subdivided  into 
smaller  members,  called  mouldings,  [vide  Architecture) 
The  column  is  distinguished  in  respect  to  construction  and 
form,  materials,  decoration,  disposition,  and  destination. 
Columns,  as  to  their  construction  and  form,  are  distin- 
guished into  the — Doric  column,  a delicate  column  of  the 
Doric  order,  adorned  with  fluting#,  the  height  of  which  is 
between  seven  and  eight  diameters.  The  Grecian  Doric, 
which  is  the  original  form  of  this  order,  has  no  base, 
and  varies  in  many  other  respects  from  what  now  bears 
this  name,  which  is  only  an  imitation  made  by  the 
Homans. — Ionic  column,  a still  more  delicate  column 
than  the  preceding,  being  nine  diameters  long.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  volutes  in  it*  capital. 
— Corinthian  column , the  richest  and  most  delicate  of 
all,  is  ten  diameters  in  height,  and  its  capital  is  adorned 
with  caulicles  or  rows  of  leaves. — Composite  column, 
which  is  also  ten  diameters  in  height,  is  adorned  with 
angular  volutes  like  the  Ionic,  and  with  leaves  like 
the  Corinthian. — Tuscan  column  is  the  simplest  and 
shortest  of  all,  its  height  being  7 diameters,  or  H 
modules,  and  it  diminishes  4 of  its  diameter.  Besides 
this  distinction  of  orders,  there  are  also — Columns  in 
bands,  or  tambours , so  called  when  the  shaft  is  formed 
of'  courses  of  stone  of  ales#  height  than  the  diameters  of 
the  column. — Columns  in  trevcheons , when  the  shaft  is 
formed  in  courses  of  greater  height  than  the  diameter  of 
the  column. — Banded  columns,  when  the  shafts  of  co- 
lumns consist  of  plain  or  ornamented  cinctures. — Attic 
column , an  insulated  pilaster,  having  four  equal  faces  of 
the  highest  proportion.— 'Conical  column,  that  which  has 
the  superior  diameter  of  its  shaft  less  than  the  inferior. 
— Conoidal  column,  that  which  has  also  the  superior  dia- 
meter of  the  shaft  less  than  the  inferior,  but  its  exterior 
sides  are  convex.—  Cylindrical  columns,  those  which  have 
the  extreme  diameters  of  the  shafts  of  equal  circles. — 
Cylindroidal,  or  elliptic  columns , those  whose  sections 
are  all  similar,  and  equal  ellipses  alike  situated.' — Gothic 
column,  one  that  is  too  short  for  its  bulk,  or  too  slender  for 
its  height. — Polygonal  columns,  those  having  the  horizon- 
tal sections  of  their  shafts  similar,  polygons  alike  situated. 


Columns,  as  to  their  materials,  are  distinguished  into— 
Moulded  columns,  those  which  are  formetl  by  cementing 
gravel  and  flints  of  different  colours. — Fusible  columns , 
those  which  are  formed  of  fusible  matter,  as  metals, 
gloss,  Ac. — Transparent  column,  a column  formed  of 
transparent  materials,  aa  the  columns  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mark,  formed  of  transparent  alabaster. — Scagliola 
columns,  those  which  are  constructed  with  a kind  of 
plaster,  in  such  manner  ns  to  imitate  marble  both  in  the 
polish  and  the  colour. — Masonic  columns,  columns  built 
of  rough  stone  or  compass  bricks,  and  cased  with  stucco. 
— Incrttf fated  columns  are  formed  of  several  ribs  or  thin 
shells  of  fine  marble,  or  other  rare  stone,  cemented  upon 
a mould  of  stone  or  brick. — Joinery  column,  a column 
made  of  strong  timbers,  joined,  glued,  and  pinned  toge- 
ther. This  is  mostly  hollow,  and  fluted. — Water  column, 
one  whose  shaft  is  formed  of  a large  jet  dfeau,  which 
being  hollow,  serves  to  send  forth  a column  of  water. 

Columns,  os  to  their  decoration,  are  distinguished  into — 
Pastoral  column , one  that  represents  the  trunk  of  a tree, 
with  the  bark  and  knots. — Diminished  column , one  that 
diminishes  from  the  base  upwards,  in  imitation  of  trees. 
— Carolitic  columns,  those  which  are  adorned  with  foliage. 
— Cabled , or  rudented  columns,  which  have  the  timings 
of  the  shafts  filled  with  astragals  to  about  one-third  of 
their  height. — Fluted  columns,  those  which  have  flutes 
cut  in  their  sides,  otherwise  called  channelled,  or  striated 
columns.—  Twisted  columns,  those  which  make  several 
circumvolutions  in  the  height  of  the  shaft. — Serpentine 
column,  a column  formed  of  three  serpents  twisted  to- 
gether, the  heads  of  which  form  the  capital. 

Columns,  as  to  their  disposition,  are  distinguished  into— 
Angular  columns,  those  which  are  insulated  in  the  corners 
of  a portico,  or  any  buildings — Cantoned  columns,  those 
which  are  placed  one  at  each  comer  of  a square  pier. — 
Coupled  columns,  those  which  are  disposed  in  pairs  in 
the  same  range  or  line,  so  as  to  touch  at  their  bases. 
— Doubled  columns , those  which  in  any  range  of  columns 
seem  to  have  their  two  shafts  penetrating  each  other. — 
Engaged  columns,  such  as  seem  to  penetrate  the  wall. — 
Insulated  columns,  those  which  are  free,  and  detached  on 
all  sides. — Flanked  column,  one  that  has  a semipilastrr 
on  each  side  of  it. — Grouped  columns  stand  in  threes  or 
fours  on  the  same  pedestal. — Inserted  column,  one  that  is 
let  into  a wall. — Median  columns,  two  columns  of  a por- 
tico, which  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  range,  at  a 
wider  interval  than  any  other  two  in  the  same  range.— 
Hiched  column,  one  placed  io  a nich. 

Columns,  as  respect  their  destination,  are  distinguished  into 
— Agricultural  columns,  which  are  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  agricultural  information.—  Astronomical  column,  an 
observatory  consisting  of  a single  column,  with  a wind- 
ing staircase. — Boundary  or  limitrophus  column,  one  that 
marks  the  frontiers  of  a country. — Chronological  or  his- 
toric column,  one  that  bears  an  inscription  of  historical 
events  in  the  order  of  time,  or  the  account  of  any  par- 
ticular event-  [vide  Co/amwa] — Funeral  column,  one 
that  is  placed  over  a tomb,  bearing  an  inscription  rela- 
tive to  the  deceased. — Gnomonic  column,  a cylinder  on 
which  the  hour  of  the  day  is  represented  by  the  shadow 
of  the  style. — Triumphal  colttmn , a column  erected  in 
honour  of  any  distinguished  person,  as  the  columns  of 
Trajan  and  Antonine.  [vide  Columna) — Itinerary  co- 
lumns, columns  constructed  with  several  faces,  and 
placed  at  the  intersection  of  two  or  more  roads,  to  point 
out  the  different  routes  by  suitable  inscriptions. — Legal 
column , a column  created  in  a public  place  among  the 
Lacedemonians,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  state. — Zoophoric  column,  a kind  of 
statuary  column  bearing  the  figure  of  some  animal. 
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Column  (MU.)  a body  of  troops  in  deep  files  and  narrow 
front,  so  disposed  as  to  move  in  regular  succession.  Se- 
veral bodies  may  move  in  columns  who  are  intended  to 
march  successively  in  order  of  battle.  A column  is  close 
which  forms  a compact  body  with  little  space  between,  and 
open  when  it  has  intervals  between  the  divisions. 

Column  (Print.)  any  printed  matter  in  a page  where  the  words  ! 
are  ranged  vertically  in  an  even  order  one  after  the  other. 

COLU'MNA  [Ant.)  the  column  was  in  frequent  use  among 
the  Romans,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  en- 
titled to  notice,  namely — Columna  lactaria,  or  factory  co- 
lumn, a column  erected  in  the  herb  market  at  Rome,  where  ] 
children  were  placed  that  had  been  abandoned  by  their  un- 
natural parents.  Fcxt.de  Signif.  Verb. — Columna  millions, 
or  miUiarium  aureum,  a gilded  pillar  erected  by  Augustus 
in  the  forum  where  all  the  highways  met  in  one  common  , 
centre,  and  from  which  the  miles  to  different  parts  were 
reckoned.  This  pillar  is  said  to  be  still  extant,  [vide 
MiUiarium } — Columna  rostrata,  a pillar  erected  in  com-  j, 
memoration  of  a naval  victory,  and  adorned 
with  the  beaks  or  prows  of  the  ships  which 
were  taken,  the  first  of  which  was  erected 
on  occasion  of  the  naval  victory  gained  by 
Duillius,  of  which  the  annexed  figure,  on 
the  reverse  of  a medal  of  Titus,  affords  an 
illustration,  bearing  the  inscription  TliiAu- 
nitia  Vote  state  JX.  IM1*  eratc.r  XV.  COnSu/  VII.  Voter  | 
P atria . Quint.  I.  J,  c.  7 .—Columna  bell  tea,  a small  pillar  j 
behind  the  circus,  which  was  so  called  because  the  herald 
used  to  throw  a spear  from  that  point,  as  an  act  of  defi- 
ance to  the  enemies  of  Rome,  and  os  the  prelude  to  a pro- 
clamation of  war.  Ovid.  Fat.  1.  6. — Columna  'l'rajani  and 
Columna  Antouuii,  triumphal  columns  so  called  from  the  em- 
perors whose  exploits  were  commemorated  thereon.  Tra- 
jan’s pillar,  which  was  set  up  by  the  senate  in  honour  of 
him,  consists  of  large  pieces  of  marble,  is  128  feet 
high,  and  ascended  by  a staircase  of  185  steps,  having  45 
windows.  The  pillar  of  Antoninus  is  176  feet  high,  having  ; 
56  windows,  and  a staircase  of  106  steps.  Both  these  co-  ' 
lunms  are  still  standing,  the  former  in  Trnjuu's  Forum,  and  I 
the  latter  in  the  Campus  Martiu.s.  PI  in.  1. 85,  c.  5 ; Nardin.  \ 
Horn.  Vet.;  Martian.  Topogr.  SfC.  aputl  Grurv.  Ant.  Horn,  i 
torn.  4. 

Columna  (Ant.)  a name  given  to  several  parts  of  the  body 
resembling  a column  or  pillar  in  shape,  as — Columna  nasi , 
the  fleshy  and  lowest  part  of  the  nose. — Columna  oris , the 
same  as  the  uvula. — Columna  cordis,  or  columtuc  camctv, 
small  long  fleshy  productions  in  the  ventricles  of  the  heart. 

COLUMNAR  (hot.)  an  epithet  signifying  like  the  shaft  of 
a column,  [vide  Teres ] 

COLUMNA'RIA  (Ant.)  vent-holes  in  aqueducts.  Vitruv.  i 
I.  8,  c.  7. 

COLUMN A'RII  (Ant.)  bankrupts  and  spendthrifts,  who 
being  much  in  debt,  were  often  sued  and  brought  to  the 
Col urnna-M tenia,  where  actions  for  debt  were  tried.  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  1. 8,  ep.  9 ; Mount,  in  Cic. ; Turned.  Ad v.  1. 17,  c.  12. 

COLUMNA'UIUM  (/!«/.)  a tribute  that  was  exacted  for 
the  pillars  of  private  houses.  Cas.  de  Bell-.  Civ.  1.  3,  c.  32 ; 
Cic.  ad  Attic.  1.  13.  ep.  6. 

COLUMNlvA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  1 + Didynamia, 
Order  2 Angiospcnnia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  oue-leafed;  divisions 
erect. — Cor.  one-petalled ; tube  long ; border  two-lipped  ; 
upper  lip  straight ; lower  lip  three-puricd. — SxAM.JUa- 
nients  four;  anthers  simple. — Fist,  germ  ovate;  style 
filiform ; stigma  bifid. — Per.  capsule  two-celled ; seeds 
numerous. 

Species.  The  species  arc  shrubs,  as — Columnea  scandcns , 
Climbing  Columnea,  native  of  the  Caribbees. — Columnea 
hirsuta , Achimencs,  A c.  scu  Jiapunculus,  Ac.  Hairy  Co- 


lumnea, native  of  Jamaica. — Columnea  rut  Hans , native 
of  J arnaica. — Columnea  lungifolia , Achimenes , Ac.  Babel , 
Ac.  seu  Sesamum , Ac.  Long-leaved  Columnea. 

COLUMNI'FER/E  (Bot.)  the  name  of  the  thirty-fourth  order 
in  Linnaeus'  Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  Ac.  includ- 
ing the  Malvaceous , or  Mallow-like  plants,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  class  Monoddphia . 

COLU'MNULA  (flu/.)  the  same  as  Columella. 

COLU'l'PAL  (/?«/.)  the  Ulicebrum  sessile  of  Linnssus. 

COL17RA  (Ant.)  a name  given  to  beasts  without  a tail, 
which  it  was  not  lawful  to  offer  in  sacrifice. 

COLU'RES  ( A sir  on .)  iwAirp#*,  two  great  imaginary  circles 
which  intersect  one  another  at  right  angles.  They  are  so 
called  because  to  all,  who  are  not  living  under  the  equinoc- 
tial, they  appear  ««Asp«<,  mutilated  ; i.  e.  as  if  with  the  tail 
cut  off.  The  colures  are  called  equinoctial  and  solstitial. 
—The  equinoctial  colure  is  that  which  peases  through  the 
Pole  ana  the  points  Aries  and  Liltra,  making  the  seasons 
Spring  and  Autumn.  The  solstitial  colure  snows  the  sol- 
stitial points  cutting  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  and  making 
Summer  and  Winter,  [vide  Astronomy , and  G/oAe}  Hip- 
parch.  ad  Phernom.  Kudox.  1.  1,  c.  27  ; Proc.  de  Sphetr. ; 
Cleomed.  de  Sphtcr. ; Macrob.  in  Somn.  Sc  ip.  I.  1,  c.  15. 

COLU'ltIUM  (Siirgr.)  a tent  to  thrust  into  a sore,  to  prevent 
a defluxion  of  humours. 

COLLS  JOVIS  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Sclarea. 

COLOSTRUM  (Airf.)  vide  Colostrum. 

COLOTEA  (Bot.)  **x*rfa,  Bladder-Senna,  a plant  described 
by  Theophrastus.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  3,  c.  17. 

Colute  a,  in  the  Unnean  system,  a genus  of  plants.  Class  17 
Diadelphia , Order  4 Decandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved — Coa.  pa- 
pilionaceous.— Stam.  filaments,  diadelphous  ; anthers 
simple.— Pist. germ  oblong;  style  ascending  ; stigma  is 
a bearded  line  extended  from  the  middle  of  the  style  to 
its  tip.— Per.  legume  very  large;  seeds  several. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  annuals,  biennials,  and 
perennials.  The  following  arc  shrubs,  namely — Coin  tea 
arborescens,  Ac.  seu  Vesica ria , Common  Bladder-Senna, 
native  of  England. — Coluiea  Pocockii , sou  Joliolis,  Ac. 
seu  halepka,  Ac.  seu  istria , Ac.  Pocock’s  Bladder- Senna, 
native  of  the  East. — Coluiea  frutescens , Scarlet  Bladder- 
Senna,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  following 
are  annuals  or  perennials,  namely — Coluiea  herbacea,  seu 
Joliolis , Ac.  seu  annua , Ac.  seu  AJricana , Ac.  Annual 
Bladder-Senna,  an  annual  or  biennial,  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. — Coluiea  perennis , Perennial  Bladder- 
Senna,  a perennial,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ac* 
Dod.  Pempt. ; Bauh.  Hist.  Plant. ; Park.  Theat. 
Bot  an. ; Rail  Hist.  Plant.;  Tournef.  Instit.SfC. 

COT.Y  (Orn.)  a bird  that  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  Colius  of  Linneus. 

COLY'DIUM  (/.’«/.)  a division  of  the  genus  Dermestes,  in- 
cluding those  insects  which  liave  four  clavate  feelers,  the 
last  joint  longer  than  the  other. 

COLYMBA'DES  (Ant.)  pickled  olives,  so  light  that  they 
swim  in  the  pickle. 

COLY'MBUS  (Orn.)  a genus  of  animals,  of  the  Class  Aves, 
Order  Anseres. 

Generic  Character.  Bill  toothless,  pointed.  — Throat 
toothed. — Nostrils  linear.— Tegs  fettered,  and  unfit  for 
walking. 

Species.  This  genus  of  animals  is  distinguished,  in  English, 
into  the  Guillemots,  which  have  feet  three-toed;  the 
Divers,  which  have  feet  four-toed  and  palmate ; and 
Grebes,  which  have  their  feet  four-toed  and  lobed. 

COLY'TEA  (Hot.)  vide  Colutea. 

CO'M  A ( Bot. ) a sort  of  Bracto , which  terminates  in  a tuft, 
or  bush,  as  in  Crown  Imperial,  Ac.  A spike  of  flowers 
terminated  by  a coma  is  called  comose. 
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Coma  (Med)  a preternatural  propensity  to  sleep, 

according  to  the  explanation  of  the  term  as  given  by  Galen 
in  his  Exegesis,  ana  elsewhere.  It  is  now  generally  taken 
for  a lethargic  drowsiness. — Coma  Vigil,  a strong  disposition 
to  sleep  without  being  able  to  do  so,  which  Hippocrates 
denominates  *«,*«  »k  i <ty fvew,  and  considers  it  as 

a usual  symptom  of  a phrenitis.  Ilippoerat.  Epid.  I.  3; 
Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. ; Gal.  Comm,  in  loc  cit. — Coma 
snmnolentum,  when  the  patient  continues  in  a profound 
sleep,  and  on  waking  finds  himself  unable  to  keep  his  eyes 
open. 

Coma  Berenices  (Astron.)  Berenice’s  Hair,  a modem  con- 
stellation, in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  composed  of  un- 
formed stars  to  the  number  of  forty-three,  between  the 
Lion’s  Tail  und  Bootes. 

COM  AGE'S  A (/Jo/.)  a kind  of  herb,  (so  called  from  Co- 
magcnc,)  a country  of  Syria,  from  which  was  made  an  oint- 
ment called  Ctmagenum  medico  men l am . Plin.  1.  10,  c.  22. 

COMA'UCHUS  (.dn/.)  the  governor  of  a town  or  city. 

COMAHOIDES  (But.)  a specie*  of  the  Potcntilla. 

COM  A RUM  (Bot.)  the  fruit  of  the  Arbute-trve.  [vide 
Comarus"] 

Com  a rum,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants  Class  12 
Jcosandria , Order  5 Polygynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved;  alternate 
divisions  smaller. — Coa.  petals  five. — Stam.  filaments 
twenty;  anthers  lunuiar. — Pist.  germs  numerous;  stifles 
simple;  stigmas  simple. — Pea.  none;  common  receptacle 
of  the  seeds  ovate ; seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  Coma  rum  palusire , Frog  aria, 
&c.  Potcntilla,  &c.  Quinquefolium,  Ac.  seu  Pentaphyllum, 
&c.  Marsh  Cinquefoil,  a perennial,  native  of  Europe. 
COMARUS  (But.)  rnmssf^t  the  fruit  of  which,  is 

called  in  Latin  Unedo,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  signifies 
not  to  be  eaten  more  than  one  at  a time  on  account  of  its 
unpleasant  taste.  According  to  Theophrastus  it  is  a spe- 
cies of  the  arbutus.  Theopkrasl.  1,  3,  c.  16;  Plin.  1.  15, 
c.  2 +. 

COM  AT  A (A fed.)  an  order  of  diseases  in  the  class  Xeu- 
roses  in  Cullen’s  system,  consisting  of  those  disorders  in 
which  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  is  suspended. 

COMATO'SE  (Med.)  having  a strong  propensity  to  sleep. 

COMB  of  a ship  (Mar.)  a small  piece  of  timber  set  under 
the  lowest  part  of  the  beak-head,  which  assists  in  bringing 
the  tacks  a- hoard. 

COMBARO'NES  (Law)  formerly  signified  the  fellow  barons, 
or  commonalty  of  the  Cinque  Ports ; but,  the  title  of  baron 
being  now  given  to  their  representatives  in  parliament,  it 
implies  a colleague,  or  fellow  member,  as  the  baron  and 
his  combaron.  Plccit.  Temp.  Ed.  1.  «$•  Ed.  2. 

COMBAT  (Mil.)  a battle  between  individuals,  in  general 
not  more  than  two. 

COMBATANT  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  two  lions  in  a coat  of 
arms,  when  they  are  borne  rampant  with  their  faces  to- 
wards each  other  in  o fighting  posture. 

COMBATANTS  (Mil.)  in  French  Combat  la  ns,  troops  en- 
gaged in  action;  in  distinction  from  Son- Combat  tans,  per- 
sons about  an  army,  whose  employments  are  purely  civil,  j 

COMBER  (Ich.)  a kind  of  fish,  the  Labrus  comber  of  Lin-  | 
nsus. 

COMBINATION  (Chem.)  a union  of  two  or  more  sub-  ! 
stances  in  such  a manner  as  to  form  a new  compound,  in  | 
distinction  from  a mere  mechanical  mixture,  in  which  each  j 
substance  retains  its  own  properties. 

Combination  (Math.)  the  alternations  or  variations  of  any, 
number  of  quantities,  letters,  sounds,  and  the  like  in  all 
possible  ways : thus,  the  number  of  combinations  which 
the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  arc  said  to  amount 
to  is  l ,391, 724,288,887, 252, 999, +25, 128, +93,402,200.  On 
the  same  principle  two  square  pieces,  each  divided  diagon-  , 
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ally  into  two  colours,  may  be  arranged  and  combined  sixty- 
four  different  ways. 

Combination  (Hhet.)  a figure  of  speech  which  consists  in 
the  immediate  repetition  of  the  same  word. 

COMBLEAU'  (Mil.)  French  for  a cord  which  is  used  in 
louding  and  unloading  pieces  of  artillery,  Ac. 

COMBUETL’M  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  8 Octandria, 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters . Cal.  perianth  one- leaved. — Com. 

petals  four  or  five. — St  am.  f laments  eight  or  ten;  anthers 
a little  oblong. — Pist.  germ  inferior  ; style  bristleform; 
stigma  acute. — Peil  none  ; seed  single. 

Species,  The  species  are  perennials  or  shrubs,  as  the — 
Combretum  laxum , seu  Gawia,  Ac.  a perennial,  native  of 
South  America. — Combretum  secundum , seu  laxum,  Ac. 
a shrub,  native  of  Carthogena. — Combretum  purjiureum , 
a shrub,  native  of  Madagascar. — Combretum  decundrum, 
seu  ( 'rut aria,  &c.  a shrub,  native  of  the  East  Indies. — 
Combretum  alter uifedium,  a shrub,  native  of  Cartha- 
gena. 

COMBUST  (Astrol.)  i.  e.  burnt;  an  epithet  for  a planet 
which  is  not  above  8 degrees  30  minutes  distant  from  the 
sun. 

COMBU'STIBLES  (Mil.)  combustible  materials  used  in 
offensive  and  defensive  operations. 

Combustibles  (Chem.)  a term  applied  to  all  substances 
which  have  the  property  of  uniting  with  the  supporters  of 
combustion,  [vide  Combustion ] Combustibles  are  either 
simple,  compound,  or  combustible  oxides. — Simple  Com- 
bustibles are  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
all  the  metals  except,  us  is  supposed,  gold,  silver,  and 
mercury. — Compound  Combustibles  are  compounds  formed 
by  the  simple  combusLiblcs  uniting  together  two  and  two.— 
Combustible  Oxides  ore  simple  combustibles  combined  with 
a dose  of  oxygen. 

COMBU'STIO  PECUNIAE  (Latr)  the  ancient  way  of  trying 
mixt  and  corrupt  money,  by  melting  it  down  upon  payment 
into  the  Exchequer. 

COMBL'STION  ( Astron .)  vide  Combust. 

Combustion  (Chem.)  the  decomposition  of  certain  substances 
by  means  of  fire,  or,  us  in  modern  language,  decomposition 
accompanied  with  light  and  heat.  Substances  may  be  di- 
vided, as  respects  combustion,  into  combustibles,  supporters 
of  combustion,  and  incombustiblcs. — Combustibles,  [vide 
Comestibles'] — Supporters,  or  Supporters  of  Combustion , i.  e. 
bodies  not,  strictly  speuking.  capable  of  undergoing  com- 
bustion ; but  which  must  needs  be  present  in  other  bodies 
that  arc  to  undergo  tlu6  process. — Incombustiblcs,  or  bodies 
not  capable  of  undergoing  combustion,  or  supporting  com- 
bustion, of  which  there  is  at  present  only  one  such  body 
known,  namely  Azote.  In  the  process  of  combustion  every 
combustible  body  unites  with  its  supporter , from  which 
combination  arises  a new  compound,  called  the  Product 
of  Combustion , which  is  always  cither  an  acid  or  an 
oxide.  [ vide  Chemistry ] 

COME  (A/or.)  an  order  given  on  different  occasions  on  board 
a vessel,  as  " Come  not  near  1”  in  French,  pas  au  vent , for 
the  helmsman  not  to  steer  so  near  the  wind.  “ Come  up 
tlie  capstan  !”  in  French,  devire,  on  cavire  au  cabestan,  to 
turn  it  the  contrary  way  to  which  it  was  steering.  **  Come 
up  the  tackle-fall!  in  French,  largue  le  palan,  to  slacken 
it  gently.  “ To  come  home,”  is  said  of  the  anchor 
when  it  loosens  from  the  ground  by  the  effort  of  the  cable, 
and  approaches  the  place  where  the  ship  floated  at  the 
length  of  her  moorings.  **  To  come  up  with,”  in  French, 
joindre , is  to  overtake  a vessel  which  is  pursued. 

to  Come  (Mil.)  is  used  in  different  phrases,  as  44  To  come 
in,”  speuking  of  soldiers  who  offer  themselves  os  volun- 
teers, recruits,  Ac.  “ To  come  over,”  said  of  those  who 
join  the  enemy’s  forces.  14  To  come  into,”  i.  e.  to  come  to 
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the  help  of  a person,  army,  or  body  of  men.  '*  To  come 
up,”  to  overtake  a force  that  is  retreating. 

Come  ( Husband .)  a name  given  to  the  acrospire,  or  sprout, 
that  comes  out  at  the  end  of  malt 

Come'  (Mux.)  Italian  for  at,  is  usedsome  times  in  composi- 
tions or  music  books,  as  comesopra,  as  above,  or  os  before, 
alluding  to  the  style  of  some  performance  before  men- 
tioned. Come  sta,  as  it  stands,  implying  that  the  performer 
is  not  to  embellish,  but  to  take  it  as  it  stands. 

COMEDONES  (Ent.)  a sort  of  worms  which  eat  into  the 
skin  and  devour  the  flesh. 

CO'MES  (Afitt.)  Latin  for  a companion  or  follower;  a term 
formerly  applied  to  the  voices  or  instruments  which  fol- 
lowed the  dux , or  leading  performer. 

COMET  (Astron.)  wtwmu,  a heavenly  body  appearing  at 
uncertain  periods,  which  has,  during  the  timeot  its  appear- 
ance, a motion  very  similar  to  those  of  the  planets,  except 
that  its  orbs  are  more  eccentric.  It  derives  its  name  from 
to  be  hairy  ; because  of  its  hairy  appearance. 

Cornett  are  vulgarly  called  Biasing  Stars,  and  distinguished 
into  toiled,  bearded,  and  hairy , according  to  the  different 
appearances  which  they  assume  in  different  positions  with 
the  sun ; but  by  astronomers  it  is  divided  into  distinct 
parts,  namely,  tnc  Nucleus,  Head , Coma,  and  Tail. — The 
Nucleus  is  the  dense  part  of  the  comet,  supposed  to  be 
of  a nature  similar  to  that  of  other  planetary  bodies. — 'Hie 
Head  is  that  part  in  which  the  nuneus  is  involved,  which 
appears  with  a fainter  light. — The  Coma  is  a faint  light 
surrounding  the  head ; and  the  Tail  is  the  long  train  of 
light  with  which  these  bodies  are  commonly  attended. 
The  nature  of  comets  has  been  a subject  of  much  dispute 
among  naturalists.  Aristotle  supposed  them  to  be  acci- 
dental meteors;  but  Seneca  regarded  them  as  permanent 
bodies,  which  is  now  become  the  general  opinion. 

Comet  {Her.)  This  celestial  body  is  occa- 
sionally borne  in  coat-armour,  as  in  die  an- 
nexed figure.  “ He  beareth  axure  a blazing 
star  or  comet  streaming  in  bend  proper.” 

Name  Cartwright. 

COMET  A'RIUM  (AfiecA.)  a machine  constructed 
to  represent  the  revolution  of  a comet  about 
the  sun. 

COME'TES  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  4 Tetrandia , 
Order  l Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  involucre  three  flowered ; leaf- 
lets oblong. — Cor.  none. — Stam .filaments  four;  anthers 
roundish. — Pisr.  germ  roundish;  style  filiform;  stigma 
three-cleft.— Per.  capsule  tricoccous  ; seed  solitary. 
Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Cometes  aitemijlora , scu 
C/inopodium , an  annual,  native  of  Surat. 

COMETO'GRAPHY  ( Astron .)  from  *•]**?«,  a comet,  anil 
•>?«?«,  to  describe ; a description  of,  or  a discourse  upon, 
comets. 

COMFREY  {llot.)  a herb,  the  Symnhitnm  of  Linnaeus,  the 
root  of  which  abounds  in  a pure  tasteless  mucilage,  and  is 
therefore  useful  as  an  emollient  or  demulcent. 

COMIC  ( Poet A an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  comedy,  as 
the  comic  muse,  or  a comic  actor. 

COMIN’G-TO  (Afar.)  or  Coming-up,  in  French  embarder 
au  vent,  the  place  where  the  vessel  stops  in  approaching 
the  wind. 

COMINGE  {Mil-)  French  for  a shell  of  extreme  magnitude,  j 
which  takes  its  name  front  the  person  w ho  invented  it. 

COMITATU  commisso  (Low)  a writ  of  commission,  whereby 
the  sheriff  is  authorized  to  take  upon  him  the  ciiurgc  of 
the  county. — Comitatu  et  castro  commisso,  a writ  whereby 
the  charge  of  the  county,  together  with  the  keeping  of  a 
castle,  is  committed  to  the  sheriff.  Beg.  Orig.  295. 

COMITATUS  { Archaol ) I.  A county.  2.  A territory  or 
jurisdiction  of  a particular  place.  Malth.  Parr . Ann.  1234. 


COMITIA  (Ant.)  an  assembly  of  the  people  convened  by 
proper  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  magistrate* 
and  making  laws.  It  was  likewise  called  comitia  calala , 
from  the  old  Latin  calo,  to  call  or  summon ; because  it  was 
summoned  by  the  public  crier  on  special  occasion.  The 
comitia  was  first  held  in  theCainpus  Martins,  but  afterwards, 
occasionally,  in  the  Comitium.  [vide  < ' omit  mm)  The  peo- 
ple also,  originally,  gave  their  votes  viva  voce  ; but.  in  pro- 
cess of  time  this  was  superseded  by  the  use  of  tabelUe,  or 
tablets. 

1 he  comitia  was  distinguished,  according  to  the  mode  of 
voting,  into  the  Comitia  curiata , the  Comitia  cenluriata , 
and  tho  Comitia  tribuia. — Comitia  curiata,  so  called 
because  the  people  gave  their  votes  by  curia,  or  parish  e>, 
was  instituted  by  Komulus,  and  most  commonly  held 
for  the  purpose  of  choosing  the  priests,  or  making  par- 
ticular lawn  — Comitia  ceuturiota , at  which  the  people 
gave  their  suffrages  by  centuries,  was  instituted  by 
Servius,  not  only  for  tne  appointment  of  the  chief  ma- 
i>t rates,  but  for  making  laws,  deciding  causes,  and 
etermining  the  most  important  concerns  of  state.  As 
the  consuls  were  specially  chosen  at  this  comitia,  it  was 
also  called,  on  that  occasion,  the  Comitia  consular  in. 
which  was  held  at  the  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of 
August.  At  its  first  institution  the  kings  alone  had  the 
power  of  calling  the  comitia  centuriata , but  afterward* 
this  right  was  vested  in  the  chief  officers,  and  exercised 
most  commonly  by  (he  consuls. — Comitia  Iributa,  so 
called  because  the  people  gave  their  votes  by  tribes,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  instituted  in  the  year  263  IT.  C. 
when  it  was  convened  by  Sp.  Sicinius,  the  tribune,  on 
the  occasion  of  Coriolanus.  This  assembly  was  con- 
vened by  the  tribunes  independently  of  the  senate,  for 
the  purpose  of  enacting  such  laws  as  were  proposed  by 
the  plebeian  officers,  which  enactments  were  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  plebis-cita.  Dionys.  Hal.  1.  4, 
Ac. ; L iv.  1.  1,  c.  44,  60,  Ac.;  Aul.  Gel.  I.  13,  c.  15; 
1.  15,  c.  27;  Manut.  de  Com.f  Sigon.  de  Antiq.  Jur. 
Civ.  Homan.  1.  1,  c.  17  apud  Grtro.  The*.  Antiq.  Rom. 
tom.  I , Ac. 

COMITIA'LIS  MORBUS  {Med.)  another  name  for  the 
epilepsy,  or  falling  sickness;  so  called,  because  if  any  per- 
son in  the  Roman  comitia  was  attacked  with  it,  the  assem- 
bly was  dissolved. 

COMITI'SSAE  PULVIS  (Med.)  Peruvian  Bark. 

COMITl'VA  ( Archaol .)  1.  A companion  or  fellow  traveller. 
Prompt.  Regn.  H.  2.  2.  A band  of  robbers.  Walsingh. 
Ann . 1366. 

COMITIUM  (Ant.)  a part  of  the  Homan  Forum  where  the 
Comitiata  curiata  used  sometimes  to  assemble,  and  causes 
were  heard. 

Plaut.  Poen . act.  3,  seen.  6,  v.  12. 

Cms  mme  qmno  in  omiti*  «bnam. 

Plaut.  Cure. 

Qmi  perjarum  amvttin  »Wt  /nimmm  aulto  in  ramijinm. 

Varr.  de  Eing,  Lat.  1.4,  c.  32 ; Cic.  in  Verr.  3 ; Liv.  L 1, 
c . 36;  PI  in.  1.4,  ep.  2;  Sigon  de  Jud.  Sfc.  apud  Grav. 
Thes.  Aniiq.  Rom.  tom.  1. 

CO'M.M  A (Gram.)  *«)*/*«,  one  of  the  ]M>ints  or  stops  used, 
marked  thus  ( , ) to  denote  the  smallest  pause,  or  rest, 
between  words  or  sentences. 

Comma  (A/tu.)  a name  formerly  given  to  the  9th  part  of  a 
tone,  or  the  interval  whereby  a semitone  or  a perfect  toce 
exceeds  the  imperfect. 

COMMA G E'N U M (Med.)  vide  Comagena. 

COMMArND  (Mil.)  or  the  word  of  Command,  a term  used 
by  the  officers,  in  exercise  or  upon  service ; also,  “ To  have 
in  command,”  a form  of  expression  used  by  any  one  writing 
with  the  authority  or  instruction  of  the  Commander-in- 
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Chief.— Co mmand,  tn  French  commandment,  signifies  also 
a particular  situation  in  a fortification,  which  is  differently 
distinguished,  as  — A command  in  front,  when  any  emi- 
nence is  directly  facing  the  work  which  it  commands. — 
A command  in  rear , when  the  same  is  behind  the  work. — 
A command  by  enfilade,  when  an  eminence  is  situated 
along  the  line  of  any  work. 

COMMANDA'NT  (Aft/.)  the  officer  who  has  the  command 
of  a garrison,  fort,  castle,  &c.  in  distinction  from  the  com- 
mander, which  is  commonly  used  for  ono  who  commands  a 
body  of  men. 

Commandant  (A/or.)  that  officer  on  whom  the  command  ! 
devolves  in  absence  of  the  commandcr-in-chief,  to  which  it  j 
is  usual  to  prefix  his  rank,  as  Lieutenant-Commandant, 
Captain-Commandant. 

COMMA'XDE  (Afi/.)  French  for  a rope  made  use  of  in 
pontoons. 

Commands'  (MU.)  a French  term  signifying  to  be  under 
orders. 

COMM  A^sDEM  ENT  (Mil.)  a French  term  signifying  any 
spot  that  is  higher  than  another;  it  is  called  simple  when 
the  difference  between  the  two  heights  is  9 feet  only  ; 
double  when  18,  and  so  on  progressively,  [vide  Command] 
— Commandment  ordre  ae , a right  of  command  which 
formerly  existed  in  the  French  service,  between  officers  of 
infantry  and  cavalry.  In  fortified  towns  this  right  belonged 
to  the  infantry,  and  in  the  open  country  to  the  cavalry. 

COM M A'NDER  (Mil.)  he  who  has  (hr  command  of  a body 
of  men.  — Commander  in  chief,  in  the  British  army,  is  he 
who  lias  the  supreme  command  over  all  his  Majesty's  land- 
forces  in  Great  Britain,  and  acts  immediately  for  the  King. 

Commander  in  chief  (Mar.)  the  chief  admiral  in  any  port, 
or  on  any  station,  appointed  to  hold  command  over  all 
other  admirals  within  that  jurisdiction.  — Commander , 
otherwise  called  the  Master,  is  an  officer  next  in  rank  to  a 
post-captain,  who  ha*  the  command  of  a ship  of  war  under 
18  guns,  a sloop  of  war,  armed  ship,  or  bomb-vessel. 

Commander,  Knight  (Her.)  vide  Knight. 

Commander  (Mecn.)  a beetle  or  rammer  used  by  paviours. 

COMM  A'NDERY  (Archerol.)  a certain  benefice  belonging  to 
a military  order;  aB  the  messuage  and  tenements  of  lands, 
which  belonged  to  the  priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
which  were  given  to  Henry  VI II.  was  called  a commun- 
dery.  Stat.  82,  Hen.  8,  c.  20. 

COMMANDING  ground  (Mil.)  a rising  ground  which 
overlooks  any  strong  place : this  may  lie  either  front,  re- 
verse, or  enfilade,  [vide  Command J 

Commanding  signs  ( Attron .)  the  first  signs  of  the  aodiac 
are  so  called,  namely,  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer, 
Leo,  and  Virgo. 

COMMANDMENT  (Late)  is  when  either  the  King  or  his 
justices  commit  a person  to  prison  upon  their  authority. 

Commandment  (Fort.)  is  the  height  of  nine  feet  which 
one  place  has  above  another. 

COMMA'NSUM  (Med.)  vide  Apophlegmatismus. 

COMMA'RCHIO  (Archceol.)  confines  of  land. 

COMM  EA'TI  LIS  miles  (Ant.)  a soldier  who  is  allowed 
meat  and  commission  bread  for  his  pay. 

COMMEATU'UA  ( Archceol ♦)  another  name  for  a coraman- 
dery. 

COMMELENA  (Bed.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  S Triandria, 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  spathe  cordate. — Coa.  petals 
six;  nectaries  three. — Sta u.  Ji laments  three;  anthers 
ovate.— Pist.  germ  superior;  stale  subulate;  stigma 
simple. — Pkr.  capsule  naked  ; seeds  two. 

Species.  The  species  ore  perennials  or  annuals.  The  fol- 
lowing are  perennials,  namely,  the — Commelina  afri- 
cana , African  Commelina,  native  of  .Ethiopia. — Com- 
tnelina  benghaUnsis,  See.  teu  Kphemerum,  Ac.  East  In- 
dian Commelina,  native  of  Bengal. — Commelina  erectat 


seu  corollis , Ac.  seu  JoUis,  Ac.  a native  of  Virginia.— 
Commelina  virginica , seu  Ephemerum , Ac.  native  of 
Virginia. — Commelina  tuberose , sou  corollis,  Ac.  seu 
Jbliis,  Ax.  seu  radice,  Ac.  Tuberous- rooted  Commelina, 
native  of  Mexico. — Commelina  communis,  seu  proenm- 
bcus , Common  American  Commelina,  native  of  America. 
— Commelina  vaginata,  native  of  the  East  Indies. — Com- 
melina nudi/tora,  seu  Ephemerum,  Ac.  native  of  the 
East  I ndiea—  Comm  Aina  spirata , Spear-leaved  Comme- 
lina,  an  annual,  native  of  the  West  indies  — .Commelina 
Zanonia,  seu  Zanonia,  Ax.  seu  Tradesranlia,  Ac.  Gen- 
tian-leaved Commelina,  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

COM  MEM  Oil; VT1  ON  (Cur.)  the  solemn  remembrance  of 
some  remarkable  event,  particularly  the  public  solemnity 
every  year  at  Oxford,  in  honour  of  the  founders  and  bene- 
factors. , 

COMMENCEMENT  (Cm.)  an  academical  convention,  or 
an  annual  public  assembly  of  the  University  in  Cambridge, 
answering  to  the  Act,  or  more  properly  the  Commemoration 
at  Oxford,  [vide  Commemoration J 

COMME'NDAM  (Lou?)  a void  benefice  commended  to  an 
able  clerk  till  it  be  otherwise  disposed  of.  In  this  case 
the  living  is  said  to  be  held  in  Commendam,  and  he  who 
holds  it  is  called  the  commendatory.  There  are  different 
sorts  of  commendam*,  as — Commendam  semestris , a pro- 
visional supplying  of  the  benefice  for  six  months  only.. — 
Commendam  ret  inert,  i.  e.  for  a bishop  to  retain  benefices  on 
his  preferment. — Commendam  recipere,  to  take  a benefice,  de 
Novo,  in  the  bishop's  own  gift,  or  in  the  gift  of  some  other 
patron  whose  consent  must  be  obtained.  25  //.  8,  c.  21. 

COMME'NDATAHY  (Late)  one  holding  a church  living  in 
Commendam. 

COMM  END  ACTORS  (Low)  secular  persons  upon  whom 
ecclesiastical  benefices  are  bestowed ; so  called  because 
the  benefices  were  commended  and  intrusted  to  their  over- 
sight, not  as  proprietors,  but  as  tutors. 

COMMEND ATO'RIUM  (Med.)  on  epithet  for  the  trau- 
matic balsam,  and  other  medicines,  on  account  of  their 
singular  virtue*  and  usefulness. 

COMMENDATORY  Letters  (Late)  Letters  sent  from  one 
bishop  to  another  in  behalf  of  any  of  the  clergy,  or  others, 
of  his  diocese,  in  order  to  ensure  them  a good  reception. 

COMMENDATI  Homines  (Archceol.)  Bun  living  under 
the  protection  of,  and  doing  homage  to,  some  superior 
lord.  Sometimes  they  depended  on  several  lords,  and  did 
homage  to  each,  when  they  were  called  Commendati  de- 
midii.  They  had  likewise  persons  under  them  who  were 
called  Sub-comtncndati. 

COMMENSURABLE  (Math.)  sdpptrpt,  an  epithet  for 
either  magnitudes  or  numbers,  which  will  measure  one 
another,  or  which  may  both  be  measured  by  some  third 
quantity,  as  in  the  annexed  /yr  — , , 

figure;  if  A B,  tw  o mag-  „ 
mtudes,  ono  5 and  tne  ^ 1 1 ’ * 

other  8,  be  measured  ex-  c ' * 

actly  by  C,  a third  magnitude,  supposed  to  be  1,  then  the 
magnitudes  A B are  commensurable.  Numbers,  whether 
integers  or  fractions,  ore  commensurable,  when  any  other 
number  will  measure  or  divide  them  without  a remainder ; 
a*  6 and  8,  which  may  both  be  divided  by  2,  and  -Jr  or 
tV,  which  may  be  divided  by  i or  ,V,  are  respectively 
commensurable  numbers. — Commensurable  in  Power , K 
r*f*f/*Tpl,  is  said,  according  to  Euclid,  of  right  lines,  when 
their  squares  are  measured  by  one  and  the  same  space  or 
superficies.  Euc.  Def  Elem.  1.  10 — Commensurable  surds 
•re  such,  as  being  reduced  to  their  least  terms,  become 
true  figurative  quantities  of  the  kind,  and  are  therefore  as 
a rational  quantity  to  a rational. 

COMME'NSUS  (Math.)  Comroensuralion,  evpprr^m,  the 
measure  of  one  thing  in  proportion  or  comparison  ta> 
another.  Vitruv.  1.  8,  c.  1. 
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COMM  ENT  ACULUM  (Ant.)  a wand  which  those  who 
were  going  to  sacrifice  held  in  their  hand,  to  make  people 
stand  out  of  the  wav.  Fast,  dc  Verb.  Sign  if. 

COMMENTARIE'NSIS  (Archad.)  a clerk,  or  one  who 
kept  a register  of  any  thing,  both  in  civil  and  military 
matters.  Vlp.  leg.  Div.  £ 1 ;Jf.  dc  Von.  Damn.  Pauli. 

COMMENTA'RIUS  (Archteol.)  a brief  register,  or  account 
of  things  us  they  occur. 

COMMENTARY  (/.if.)  a note,  or  something  added  to  the 
text  by  way  of  illustration. 

CO'MMERCE  (Com.)  Commerdum,  i.  e.  com  mulatto  mer- 
cium , or  an  exchange  of  commodities  ; signifies  a traffick- 
ing or  dealing  with  foreign  countries,  by  means  of  exports 
and  imports,  according  to  specific  laws,  called  the  Lex 
mercatoria . — Chambers  of  commerce,  assemblies  of  mer- 
chants and  traders,  established  by  virtue  of  letters  patent 
from  the  sovereign,  who  are  invested  with  certain  privi- 
leges, particularly  that  of  hearing  and  deciding  causes, 
or  matters  of  dispute,  between  individuals  relative  to  tTade. 
They  arc  most  numerous  in  France  where  every'  principal 
town  has  its  chamber  of  commerce. 

COMMERSONIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  5 Pen- 
tandria , Order  5 Pentagynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one  leaf;  divisions 
ovate — Con.  five-pctaUed  ; petals  linear;  nectary  five- 
parted  ; divisions  lanceolate. — St  AM.  filaments  five;  an- 
thers roundish. — Pisr.  germ  globular;  styles  five;  stig- 
mas globular — Per.  capsule  globular;  cells  two,  seeded; 
seeds  ovate. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the — Comtnersonia  echinnta, 
Ilestiarin , SfC.  seu  Dasypogon , a tree,  native  of  the  So- 
ciety Isles. 

COMMETICS  (Med.)  a namo  for  certain  things  which 
give  beauties  not  before  in  being;  as  paints  to  the  face. 
They  arc  said  to  differ  from  cosmetics,  which  are  only 
useful  in  preserving  beauties,  of  which  one  is  already  in 
possession. 

C<V.MMI  (2?of.)  gum,  which,  without  any  epithet, 

signifies  Gum  Arabic.  The  «•.*/*!  >.»*««,  mentioned  by 
Hippocrates,  in  his  second  book  dc  Mulieribus,  is  the  same. 
Foes.  CEconom.  Hippocrat « 

COMM  I NATION  (Ecc  ) a ceremony  in  the  Christian  church, 
which  consists  in  the  recital  of  God's  denunciations. 

COMMINUTION  (Mech.)  a breaking  or  bruising  of  things 
into  very'  small  parts. 

CO'MMIS  (Com.)  French  for  a clerk,  or  inferior  person, 
employed  in  any  counting-house  or  office. 

COMMISSARY  (Ecc.)  Commissaire,  a church  officer,  who 
supplies  the  bishop’s  place  in  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  in  the  remote  parts  of  his  diocese,  or  in  such 
parishes  as  are  peculiar  to  the  bishop,  and  exempted  from 
the  archdeacon’s  visitation.  4 Inst.  338. — Commissary 
court , a court  in  Scotland,  originally  constituted  for  exe- 
cuting a certain  jurisdiction  in  their  name.  It  was  mo- 
delled by  Queen  Mary,  and  has  continued  in  being  ever 
since. 

Commissary  (Mil.)  a civil  officer,  who  was  appointed  to 
inspect  musters,  Ac.  They  are  distinguished  by  different 
names,  according  to  their  office,  as — Commissary-general 
of  the  Musters,  or  Muster-Master-General,  in  French 
Commissaires  detguerret,  who  takes  account  of  the  strength 
of  every'  regiment. — Commissary  general  of  stores , who  has 
charge  of  the  stores,  and  is  accountable  to  the  office  of 
ordnance. — Commissary  of  accounts,  who  examines  and 
controls  all  accounts  in  the  army  to  which  he  is  attached. 
—Commissary-general  of  provisions,  in  French  Commissaire 
des  vivres,  has  the  charge  of  furnishing  the  army  in  the 
field  with  all  sorts  of  provisions,  forage,  Ac. — Clirf  com- 
missary, in  French  Commissaire  ordonnateur,  the  person  to 
whom  the  chief  management  of  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment is  entrusted. 


COMMISSION  (Law)  the  warrant  or  letters  patent,  by 
which  all  persons  exercising  any  jurisdiction,  have  autho- 
rity to  hear  and  determine  causes,  fire.  Commissions  are 
of  different  kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  duly  to 
be  discharged;  namely,  — Commission  of  anticipation,  a 
commission,  formerly  under  the  great  seal,  to  collect  a tax 
or  subsidy  before  the  day. — Commission  of  assize,  [vide 
Assize]  — Commission  of  association,  a commission  to  asso- 
ciate two  or  more  learned  persons  with  the  justices,  in  the 
several  circuits  and  counties  of  Wales,  Ac. — Commission 
of  bankruptcy,  a commission  under  the  Great  Seal  to  five 
or  more  commissioners,  to  inquire  into  the  particular  affairs 
and  circumstances  of  the  Bankrupt,  and  to  act  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors,  according  to  the  statute  made  for 
this  purpose. — Commission  of  charitable  uses,  one  issuing 
out  of  Chancery  to  the  bishops,  to  inquire  into  any  abuse 
or  misapplication  of  lands  given  to  charitable  uses. — Com- 
mission if  delegates , a commission,  under  the  Great  Seal, 
to  certain  persons,  generally'  spiritual  lords,  to  sit  upon  an 
appeal  to  the  King  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  any  ec- 
clesiastical cause.  25  //.  8,  c.  - 19.— Comm ission  of  en- 
quiry into  faults  against  the  law , an  ancient  Commission, 
set  forth  on  extraordinary  occasions  and  corruptions. — 
Commissions  of  the  peace,  special  commissions  under  the 
Great  Seal  to  fit  and  proper  persons  appointed,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  upholding  the  laws, 
and  maintaining  the  public  peace,  who,  on  that  account, 
are  called  Justices  of  tile  Peace. — Commission  of  the  Peace 
is  also  one  of  the  commissions  of  assize,  [vide  Assizer- 
Commission  of  lunacy,  a commission  out  of  Chancery,  to 
inquire  whether  any  person  be  a lunatic  or  not : so  that,  in 
the  former  case,  the  King  may  have  the  care  of  his  estate, 
Ac. — Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer , one  of  the  five 
commissions  of  assize,  [vide  Assize! — Commission  of  re- 
bellion, otherwise  called  a writ  of  rebellion,  issued  against 
a man,  who,  after  proclamation,  makes  default  in  his 
appearance. — Commission  of  sewers,  directed  to  certain 
persons,  to  see  to  the  state  of  the  drains,  Ac. — Commission 
of  treaty  with  foreign  princes,  a commission  granted  to  am- 
bassadors and  ministers,  for  the  making  of  treaties,  Ac.— 
Commission  to  take  up  men  for  n or,  a commission  for  im- 
pressing men  into  the  king's  service  in  time  of  war. — Com- 
mission of  Teinds , a court  at  Edinburgh,  which  came  in 
the  place  of  the  committee  of  Parliament,  for  erecting 
new  parishes,  and  valuing  teinds  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy. 

Commission*  (Coin.)  the  order  by  which  any  person  traffick* 
for  another;  also  the  per-centage  given  to  factors  and 
agents  for  transacting  the  business  of  others.— Commission 
del  credere,  on  absolute  engagement  to  the  principal,  from 
an  insurance  broker  in  effecting  an  insurance,  which  makes 
him  liable  in  the  first  instance,  and  at  all  events,  though 
the  principal  may  resort  to  the  underwriter  os  a collateral 
security. 

Com.missiok  (Mil.)  the  warrant  or  authority  by  which  an 
individual  holds  any  post  in  the  army. — Commission  of  ar- 
ray, was  a commission  issued  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
and  his  successors,  to  certain  experienced  officers,  to  draw 
out  fit  men  for  the  service  in  each  county.  These  com- 
missions have  been  superseded  by  the  statutes  regarding 
the  militia-  — Commission  mditaire , French  for  a tempo- 
rary court  or  tribunal,  appointed  to  inquire  into  capital 
offences. 

COMMISSIONED  (Mil.)  an  epithet  for  an  officer  who  has 
a warrant  or  commission,  in  distinction  from  the  non-com- 
missioned  officers,  or  such  as  are  immediately  above  the 
rank  and  file,  as  serjeants,  Ac. 

COMMISSIONER  (/.oro)  one  who  has  a commission  to 
execute  any  public  office,  cither  by  letters  patent,  the 
public  seal,  or  any  other  way',  as  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Treasurv.  the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  the  Com- 
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misaioncrs  of  Customs,  Ac.—  Commissioner*  for  the  va- 
luation of  teinds,  those  appointed  by  the  Parliament  for 
the  valuation  of  the  teinds  or  tithes  in  Scotland.—  The 
King's  High  Commissioner,  the  person  who  represents  the 
King  in  Scotland. 

COMMISSU'RA  ( Anat .)  any  future  or  juncture,  parti- 
cularly the  corners  of  the  Upt  where  thev  mm  together; 
and  certain  parts  of  the  brain,  which  cross  and  join  one 
hemisphere  to  the  other,  as  the — Commissure  anterior  ce- 
rebri, the  substance  which  crosses  the  anterior  part  of  the 
third  ventricle  of  the  brain. — Comwissitra  magna  cerebri , 
the  substance,  otherwise  called  the  Corpus  callosum. — Com- 
missura  posterior  cerebri , the  substance  which  crosses  the 
posterior  part  of  the  third  ventricle. 

COMMISSURE  a close  joining  of  planks,  stones,  Ac. 

Commissure  (Anat.)  vide  Commissura. 

COMMISSURES  (Nat.)  a term  used  by  some  authors  for  j 
the  small  pores  of  a natural  body,  or  the  little  cavities  or  i 
clefu  that  are  between  the  particles  of  a body,  especially  j 
when  the  particles  are  rather  broad  and  flat,  like  thin 
lamella?  or  plates. 

COMMITMENT  (Law)  the  sending  to  prison,  by  warrant 
or  order,  a person  who  stands  charged  with  the  commis- 
sion of  any  crime. 

COMMITTEE  (Law)  He  or  they  to  whom  the  ordering  of 
any  matter  is  referred  by  some  court,  or  other  persons 
concerned,  as  in  the  Parliament,  where  different  committees 
are  appointed  for  different  purposes,  as  Committees  of 
Privileges,  Committees  for  private  bills,  Election  Commit- 
tees, Ac* — C ommittee  of  the  King,  a widow  of  the  King's 
tenant,  so  called  as  being  committed  by  the  ancient  law  of 
the  land  to  the  King's  care  and  protection.  Kitch.fol.  160. 
— Committee  of  a lunatic , Ac.  the  person  to  whom  the  care 
and  custody  of  such  lunatic  is  committed  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

COMMI'XTION  (/.air)  a method  of  acquiring  property  in 
the  Scotch  law,  by  mixing  or  blending  substances  belong* 
ing  to  different  proprietors. 

CO’MMODATE  (Low)  commodatum  ; the  loan  or  free  con- 
cession of  any  thing  moveable,  or  immoveable,  on  con- 
dition of  restoring  again  the  same  individual  thing  after  n 
certain  time.  It  is  distinguished  from  a loan  by  being 
gratuitous,  and  not  transferring  the  property ; so  that,  in 
such  cose,  the  thing  must  be  returned  in  essence,  and 
without  impairment.  „ 

COMMO'DITY  (Com.)  any  ware,  or  merchandize,  which  a 
person  deals  or  trades  in. — Staple  commodities,  such  wares 
and  merchandizes  as  are  the  proper  produce  or  manufac- 
ture of  the  country. 

CO'MMODOHE  (Mm.)  in  French  Commandant  provisoire 
d*un  escadre;  a general  officer  in  the  British  Navy  invested 
with  the  command  of  a detachment  of  ships  or  war  des* 

• lined  for  any  particular  enterprise.  His  vessel  is  distin- 
guished from  the  inferior  ships  in  his  squadron  hy  a broad 
red  pennant  tapering  towards  the  outer  end. — Commodore 
is  also  a title  given  by  courtesy  to  the  senior  captain  where 

• three  or  more  ships  are  cruising  in  company. — Commodore 
of  a coni'oy  is  the  name  given  to  the  leading  ship  in  a fleet 
of  merchantmen,  who  carries  a light  in  her  top  to  direct 
the  rest  and  keep  them  together. 

COMMOIGNE  { Ecc .)  a brother  monk  residing  in  the  same 
convent. 

COMMON  (Gram.)  is  an  epithet  which  denotes  belonging 
equally  or  alike,  in  which  proper  sense  it  is  applied  to 
nouns.  A common  noun  is  a name  common  to  many  things 
of  the  same  kind,  as  man,  horse,  in  distinction  from  a 
prvjter  noun,  or  a name  for  a particular  individual,  as 
Alexander,  Bucephalus.  Common  is  also  applied  to  the 
gender  of  nouns  which  arc  both  masculine  and  feminine ; 
and  also  to  verbs  which  denote  both  action  and  passion. 


Common  (Law)  as  a noun,  implies  the  right  which  one  or 
more  persons  claim  in  another  man's  lands,  waters,  woods, 
Ac.  without  having  any  property  therein.— Common  qf 
posture,  or  the  right  of  pusturc  in  common  wit!)  others, 
is  the  most  usual  kind  of  common ; but  there  is  also 
Common  of  piscary , or  fishing,  und  Common  of  estovers. 
Common  of  turbary,  and  the  like.  Common  of  pasture  is 
divided  into  common  in  gross,  common  appendant,  com- 
mon appurtendant,  and  common  per  cause  de  vicinage.— 
Common  in  gross  is  a liberty  to  have  common  alone,  with- 
out any  lands  or  tenements  granted  by  deed  to  a man  and 
bis  heirs,  Ac.  F.  N.  B.  37. — Common  appendant,  a right, 
appended  or  attached  to  a man’s  arable  land,  of  putting 
beasts  commonable  into  another  man's  ground.  F.N.  B.  180. 
— Common  appurtenant  differs  from  the  preceding  only  in 
this,  that  it  may  be  severed  from  the  land  whereto  it  ap- 
pertains.— Common  per  cause  de  vicinage,  or  common  by 
reason  of  neighbourhood,  is  a liberty  that  tenants  of  one 
lord  have  to  common  with  the  tenants  of  another  lord. 
Common  is  also  attached  as  an  epithet  to  many  other 
things,  namely — Common  Bench,  hancus  communis , a 
name  formerly  given  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. — 
Common  Council,  a court  in  the  city  of  London,  com- 
posed of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  a certain 
number  of  the  citizens,  called  common-councilmen. — 
Common  or  7 own  Clerk,  an  officer  in  a city  who  keeps 
the  original  charters,  Ac.  of  the  city. — Common  Cryer, 
an  officer  in  the  City  who,  with  the  Serjeant  at  Arms, 
summons  all  executors  and  administrators  of  freemen  to 
appear  and  to  bring  inventories  of  their  estates,  Ac- — 
Common  day  of  a plea  in  land  dignities  an  ordinary  day 
in  court  as  Oclabis  lldarii  Quindena  Patches •,  Ac.  men- 
tioned in  stat.  51  //.  3;  stat.  2 and  stat.  3. — Common 
Jield  land,  die  same  as  Common  of  Pasture. — Common 
Jine , a small  sum  of  money  w hich  the  resiants  of  some 
leets  pay  to  the  lord. — Common  hunt , an  officer  in  the 
City  who  has  charge  of  the  hounds  belonging  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  citizens,  and  attends  them  in  hunting  when 
they  please.— Common  intendment,  the  common  meaning 
or  understanding  according  to  the  subject  mutter,  not 
strained  to  any  unusual  interpretation. — Common  Law, 
the  law  of  this  kiugdom,  grounded  on  thegenerul  customs 
of  the  realm,  as  it  was  holden  before  any  statute  was 
enacted  in  Parliament  to  alter  the  same,  whence  the 
King's  courts  of  justice  are  called  Common  Law  Courts. 
— Common  Pleas,  or  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  one  of  the 
King's  courts  now  held  in  Westminster  Hall,  although 
formerly  moveable.  In  this  court  all  actions  popular, 
and  actions  penal,  of  debt,  Ac.  are  tried  before  four 
judges,  who  are  created  by  letters  patent.  The  other 
officers  of  this  court  ore  the  Cu  it  os  Brcvium,  Prothono - 
taries , their  Secondaries,  Chirographer,  fourteen  Filazers , 
four  Exigent  ers.  Clerk  of  the  King's  Silver,  of  the  Trea- 
sury, of  the  Essoins,  qf  the  Warrants , Ac.  [vide  Custos , 
Clerk,  Ac.] — Common  Prayer,  the  liturgy,  or  public  form 
of  prayer  prescribed  by  the  Church  of  England  to  be  used 
in  all  churches  and  chapels  at  stated  periods.—  Comm  n 
Serjeant,  one  of  the  City  officers  who  attends  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen  on  court -days,  and  is  in 
council  with  them  on  all  occasions,  within  and  without 
the  precinct*  of  the  City. — Common  tvcal  is  understood  in 
our  law  to  signify  publicum  Aoninn , which  is  the  thing 
most  consulted ; and  on  that  account  monopolies,  and 
whatever  interferes  with  free  trade,  and  the  like,  are  void 
in  law. 

Common  centering  ( Carpenl .)  a centering  without  trusses, 
having  a tie-beam  at  the  bottom.—  Common  joists. , the 
beams  in  single,  naked  flooring,  to  which  the  joists  are 
fixed. — Common  rafters,  those  to  which  the  boarding  or 
lathing  is  fixed. 
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Common  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  any  angle,  line,  or  measure, 
Ac.  that  belongs  to  two  or  more  figures,  Ac.  of  the  same 
kind,  os  a common  angle,  a common  side,  a common  base, 
Ac. — Common  measure , or  common  divisor , that  number 
which  measures  or  divides  two  others  without  a remainder : 
thus,  of  8 and  1 2 the  common  measure  is  2 or  4.  The 
greatest  common  measure  is  the  greatest  number  that  can 
measure  two  other  numbers  ; so  of  8 and  12  the  greatest 
common  measure  is  4. 

Common  (Hot.)  an  epithet  applied,  in  the  general  sense  of 
the  word,  to  several  parts  of*  plants,  as  communis  gemma, } 
a bud  containing  both  leaves  and  flowers;  pciutnculus 
communis , a peduncle  bearing  several  flowers ; perianlhium  * 
commune,  a perianth  which  is  common  to  several  flowers,  or 
encloses  several  distinct  fructifications,  os  ill  Syngenesia  ; 
receptaculum  commune,  a receptacle  which  connects  several 
distinct  fructifications,  as  in  tne  Syngenesia. 

Common -Council-Man  (Late)  a citizen  of  London  who  is 
a member  of  the  Common-Council. 

Common-Place-Kook  (Lit.)  a book,  or  register,  which  a 
person  keeps  for  himself,  and  in  which  he  notes  down  all 
that  he  sees,  hears,  or  reads  of,  that  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation. 

Common  Places  (Rhet.)  are  the  same  as  what  arc  more 
generally  called  topics,  (vide  Topics'] 

Common  ray  (Opt.)  a right  line  drawn  from  the  point  of 
concurrence  of  the  two  optical  axes,  through  the  middle 
of  the  right  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  pupil 
of  the  eye. 

Common  sensory  ( Anat .)  is  that  part  of  the  brain  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  nil  sensation,  where  the  soul 
takes  cognizance  of  the  objects  which  present  themselves 
to  the  senses. — Common  receptacle , the  name  for  a receptacle 
which  is  supposed  to  receive  the  chyle  and  the  lympn,  al- 
though its  existence  is  not  yet  ascertained. 

Common  signs  (Astrol.)  a name  given  to  Gemini,  Virgo, 
Sagittarius , and  Pisces. 

Common  Time  (Mus.)  is  four  or  two  crotchets  in  a bar. — 
Common  chord  is  the  combination  of  the  third,  fifth,  and 
eighth  of  any  note. 

COMMON A'LTY  (Polit.)  the  middle  sort  of  the  King’s 
subjects,  or  such  of  the  Commons  as  being  raised  above 
the  peasantry  are  eligible  to  offices,  and  are  only  one  de- 
gree inferior  to  burgesses. 

CO'MMONER  (Polit.)  a member  of  tho  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Commoner  fCurf.)  a member  of  the  university  of  Oxford 
who  is  on  the  usual  footing,  in  distinction  from  the  gentle- 
man commoner , who  enjoys  certain  privileges. 

COMMON  Pleas  (Law)  vide  Common. 

COMMONS  (Polit.)  in  the  general  sense,  the  whole  people 
of  Engtand,  in  distinction  from  the  nobility ; but,  in  the 
restricted  and  more  usual  acceptation,  the  body  of  Knights, 
Burgesses,  &c.  who  represent  the  Commons  in  Parliament. 
— House  of  Commons,  or  Commons  House  of  Parliament , 
the  lower  House  of  Parliament,  so  called  because  they  re- 
present the  Commons  of  the  realm. 

Commons  (Cm.)  the  provision  which  each  member  in  a 
college  takes  at  the  common  meal. 

Commons  (Late)  or  Doctors’  Commons,  sometimes  termed 
the  college  of  Civilians , n college  founded  by  Dr.  Harvey, 
dean  of  the  Arches,  for  the  professors  of  civil  law  residing 
in  London,  who  live  in  a collegiate  manner  communing 
together.  To  this  college  belong  thirty-four  proctors,  who 
manage  causes,  A-c. 

COMMONWEALTH  (Polit.)  is  that  form  of  government 
in  which  the  administration  of  public  affairs  is  open,  or 
common  to  ail  or  many  persons,  without  special  regard  to 
rank  or  property,  os  distinguished  from  monarchy  or  aris- 
tocracy. In  this  sense  the  government  of  England,  after 


the  death  of  Charles  I,  was  distinguished  bv  the  name  of 
the  Commonwealth  until  the  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. 

CO’MMORANCY  (Lou-)  an  abiding  dwelling,  or  continuing 
as  an  inhabitant  in  any  place.  It  consists  properly  in  lying 
usually  in  any  place. 

CO'MMORTH  (Law)  from  the  Briiish  Cymmorth,  i.  c.  xith- 
sidium  ,*  a contribution  which  was  gathered  at  marriages, 
and  when  young  priests  said  or  sung  their  first  masses,  Ac. 
Slat.  4 Hen.  4,  c.  27  ; Slot.  26  Hen.  8,  c.  6. 

COMMO'SIS  (j Wat.)  the  first  stratum  of  gummy 

matter  with  which  bees  line  their  hives. 

Com  moms  (Mech.)  vide  Curnmetics. 

CO'MMOTE  (Low)  1.  Half  a centred,  or  hundred,  in  Wales, 
containing  fifty  villages.  Slut.  Wall.  12  Ed.  1.  2.  A 
great  scignorv,  or  lordship,  including  divers  manors.  Co. 
JJt.  5. 

COMMU'NA  (Law)  the  Common  of  pasture. 

CO'MMUNANCE  (Law)  a title  anciently  given  to  the  body 
of  commoners,  who  had  a right  of  common ing  in  open 
fields,  Ac. 

COMMU’NE  Concilium  (Lew)  the  common  council  of  the 
king  and  people  assembled  in  parliament. — Communis  C«i- 
todia,  a writ  which  anciently  lay  for  the  lord  whose  tenant, 
holding  by  knight’s  service,  died  and  left  a son  under  age, 
against  a stranger  who  entered  the  land,  and  obtained 
ward  of  the  body.  Fils.  A at.  Brev.  89;  Reg.  Grig.  161. 
— Communia  Placita  non  ienenda  in  Scaccario,  an  ancient 
writ  directed  to  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  the  Exchequer 
forbidding  them  to  hold  pica  between  common  persons, 
i.  e.  not  debtors  to  the  king,  where  neither  of  the  parties 
belong  to  the  same. 

COMMU'NIBUS  locis  (Lit.)  a term  often  used  by  writers 
for  some  medium,  or  mean  relation  between  several  places, 
as  taking  one  place  with  another : thus,  as  Dr.  Keil  sup- 
poses the  ocean  is  a quarter  of  a mile  deep,  cammunilats 
locis , i.  e.  at  a medium,  or  taking  one  place  with  another. 
— Communibtts  annis  is  said,  in  respect  to  time,  ns  the 
former  phrase  is  in  respect  to  place.  The  depth  of  rain, 
according  to  Mr.  Dcrham,  were  it  to  stagnate  on  the  earth, 
would  amount,  cammunibus  annis,  i.  e.  one  year  with  an- 
other, to  42^  inches  in  Lancashire,  19  at  Paris,  32J  at 
Zurich,  A'C. 

COMMU'NICANT  ( Ecc .)  one  who  partakes  in  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

COMMUNICA'NTES  febres  (Med.)  a name  for  two  fevera 
which  afflict  a person  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the 
paroxysm  of  the  one  beginning  as  the  paroxysm  of  the 
other  ceases. 

COMMUNICATING  doors  {Archit.)  doors  which,  when 
open,  throw  two  apartments  into  one. 

COMMUNICATION  (Law)  a discourse  between  several 
parties  without  coming  to  an  agreement,  upon  which  no  ac- 
tion can  be  grouuded. 

Communication,  Line  of  (Mil.)  a term  in  strategy,  or  mo- 
dern tactics,  to  denote  the  line  which  communicates  with 
the  line  of  operation,  and  proceeds  from  the  base  point. 

Communication,  Lines  of  (For/.)  trenches  made  to  pre- 
serve a safe  correspondence  betwixt  two  posts  or  forts,  or 
at  a siege  between  two  approaches. 

Communication  of  motion  (Meek.)  that  act  of  a moving 
body,  by  which  it  gives  motion,  or  transfers  its  motion  to 
another  body. 

Communication  (Rhet.)  bnumSwi,  a figure  of  speech,  in 
which  the  orator  holds  a conference,  as  it  were,  with  bis 
audience.  Cic.  Or.  I.  3,  c.  53 ; and  Orat.  c.  39  ; Quint d- 
lian.  Instil.  1.9,  c.  2 ; Jul.  It  n fin  inn.  p.  26. 

Communication  of  Idioms  (Theol.)  the  communication  of 
the  attributes  of  one  nature  in  our  Saviour  to  those  of 
another. 
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COMMU'XION  ( Eec .)  a narac  given  to  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord*  Sapper,  from  the  common  participation  of  the 
faithful  therein. — Communion  service , the  office  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Holy  Sacrament  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land,— Communion  table,  the  table  erected  at  the  east  end 
of  the  church,  round  which  the  communicant*  kneel  to 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

COMMUNITY  (Law)  vide  Commonalty. — Community  signi- 
fies also  sometimes  the  joint  property  in  effects  between  hus- 
band and  wife.  It  is  either  taeit  or  continued. — Tacit  Com- 
munity is  that  which  is  contracted  between  a man  and  woman 
by  the  mere  mingling  of  their  effects,  provided  they  have 
hved  together  a year  and  a day.— 'Continued  Community  is 
that  which  subsists  between  two  persons  joined  in  marriage, 
and  the  minor  children  of  that  marriage,  when  the  survivor 
has  not  made  an  inventory  of  the  effects  in  possession  dur- 
ing the  marriage. 

COMMUTATION,  Angleof  (Astro*.)  the  distance  between 
the  sun’s  true  place  from  the  earth,  and  the  place  of  a 
planet  reduced  to  the  ecliptic,  [vide  Angle"} 

Commutation  (/Met.)  a figure  of  speech  where- 

by a complete  transposition  of  the  words  takes  place; 
as  “ I do  not  live  that  I may  cat,  but  1 eat  that  I may 
live/*  Cic.  ad  Here n.  1.  4,  c.  48;  Quintil.  Instil.  I.  9,  c.  S. 
COMMUTATIVE  Justice  (Law)  that  justice  which  ought 
to  be  observed  in  buying  and  selling,  Ac. 
to  COMMUTE  (Law)  to  substitute  one  punishment  in  the 
place  of  a greater. 

COMOCLA'DIA  ( Bot .)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  S Trutn- 
dria,  Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  — Com. 
petals  three.  Stam.  J? laments  three  ; anthers  roundish. 
—Fist,  germ  ovate;  style  none;  stigma  obtuse.— Pee. 
drupe  oblong ; seed  nut  membranaceous. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Comocladia  inle- 
grifolia , &eu  Pauntu,  &c,  native  of  America. — Como- 
cladia dentata,  native  of  South  America. — Comocladia 
ilicifolus,  Ilex,  Sec.  scu  Dodoncea,  Ac.  native  of  the  Ca- 
ribbee  Islands. 

CO'MORTH  (Arthceol.)  vide  Commorth. 

COMO'S/E  (Bot.)  one  of  Linnwus’s  Natural  Orders,  con- 
sisting of  plants  with  cotnose  spikes. 

COMO'SE  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  the  spike  of  a flower  which 
terminates  with  a coma,  or  tuft. 

COM  PACT  (Late)  an  agreement  or  bargain. 

Compact  (Ztof.)  an  epithet  for  a leaf  having  its  pulp  of 
a close  firm  texture. 

COMPACTION  (Phy.)  the  drawing  together,  or  strengthen- 
ing a body  or  substance  by  its  having  less  parts,  or  by  the 
closer  adhesion  of  the  parts  ; it  is  usually  opposed  to  difiu- 
sion. 

COMPA'GNE  (Mar.)  French  for  a room  or  cabin  belong- 
ing to  the  chief  of  a galley. 

CO'MPAN  (Com.)  a silver  coin  current  in  several  parts  of 
India,  and  worth  about  nine  sols  French  money,  but  its 
value  is  subject  to  fluctuation. 

CO'MPAN  AGE  (Archceol.)  any  sort  of  victuals  which  is 
eaten  with  bread. 

COMPANION  (Her)  a term  applied  to  knights  of  some 
orders,  in  distinction  from  commander.  Sec. ; as  C.  B., 
Companion  of  the  Bath ; C.  G.,  Companion  of  the 
Garter,  Ac. 

Companion  ( Print.)  the  fellow  press-man,  or  he  who  works 
with  another  at  the  press ; also  a fellow  compositor,  or 
one  who  is  engaged  with  others  on  the  same  wore. 
Companion  (Mar.)  a sort  of  wooden  por*  h placed  over  the 
entrance  or  stair* case  of  the  master's  cabin. — Companion- 
Ladder,  in  French  tchdle  de  command ement,  the  ladder  in 
ships  of  war,  by  which  the  officers  ascend  to,  and  descend 
from,  the  quarter-deck. 


COMPANY  (Lew)  a society,  or  corporate  body,  such  as 
the  chartered  companies  of  tradesmen  in  the  city  of 
London. 

Company  (Com.)  a trading  association  in  which  several 
merchants  form  a joint  stock,  with  which  they  trade  for 
the  common  interest  of  the  stock-holders.  The  most  im- 
portant company  of  this  kind  is  that  know  n by  the  name  of 
the  East  India  Company. 

Compant  (Mil  ) an  indeterminate  number  of  foot  or  artil- 
lery, varying  from  50  to  120,  commanded  by  a captain, 
lieutenant,  and  an  ensign.— Free  Company,  an  irregular 
corps  acting  like  a detached  army,  either  by  itself,  or  in 
conjunction  with  some  of  its  own  kind. — Independent  Com- 
pany,  a company  which  is  not  incorporated. 

Company  (Mar.)  the  whole  crew  of  a ship,  including  the 
officers. — Company , a fleet  of  mercliantmen,  who  make  a 
charter-party  among  themselves  to  sail  together  on  certain 
conditions  for  mutual  protection. 

CO'MPARATES  (Log.)  things  compared  with  one  another, 
as  " The  life  of  a man  with  a leaf." 

COMPARATIVE  degree  (Gram.)  the  second  degree  of 
comparison,  a*  better,  the  middle  degree  between  good 
and  best. 

Comparative  Anatomy  (Anal.)  the  anatomy  of  animals  for 
the  purpose  of  comparing  the  corresponding  pari*  in  dif- 
ferent animal  bodies. 

COMPARISON  of  Ideas  (Log.)  the  setting  of  two  ideas 
together  for  the  purpose  of  observing  their  agreement  or 
difference. 

Comparison  (Rhet.)  a figure  of  speech  by  which  things  arc 
considered  in  relation  to  others  for  the  purpose  of  heighten- 
ing the  effect  of  the  representation. — Parallel  comparison 
it  the  putting  of  two  persons  or  things  together  in  order 
to  observe  their  agreement  or  difference. 

COM  PARTI  M ENT  (Archit.)  vide  Compartment. 
COMPARTFTION  (Archil.)  the  graceful  distribution  of  the 
whole  gTound-plot  of  a building. 

COMPARTMENT  (Archit.)  or  compart iment,  a proportion- 
able division  in  a building ; a particular  square,  or  some 
device  marked  in  an  ornamental  part  of  the  building. — 
Compartment  of  Tiles , an  arrangement  of  white  or  red 
tiles  varnished  for  the  decoration  of  a roof. — Compartment 
is  also  the  symmetrical  disposition  of  figures  to  adorn 
panoels. 

Compartment  (Paint.)  a regular  orderly  disposition  of 
figures  about  any  picture,  map,  or  draught,  Ac. 
Compartment  ( Hort .)  a bed,  border,  or  knot,  being  a de- 
sign composed  of  several  different  figures  disposed  with 
symmetry  to  adorn  a parterre. 

COMPARTMENTS  (Her.)  are  partitions  and  quartering* 
of  the  escutcheon,  according  to  the  number  of  coats  in  it, 
when  the  arms  of  several  families  are  borne  in  one  and 
the  same  coat,  in  consequence  of  marriages,  Ac. 

C O'M  PASS  (Mar.)  or  Mariners  compass,  an  instrument  used 
by  mariners  to  point  out  the  course  at  sea,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  about  the  fourth  century.  It  consist* 
of  a card  or  fly,  a needle,  and 
a box  — The  card  is  a circle 
of  stiff  varnished  paper  re- 
presenting the  horizon,  and 
divided  into  thirty-two  parts, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure,  by 
lines  drown  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference,  called 
points , or  rhumbs;  [vide 
Rhumbs}  the  four  principal 
of  which  arc  called  cardinal 
points;  namely,  North,  South, 

East,  and  West.— The  needle 
is  a small  bar  of  steel  made  magnetical,  which  lias  the 
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property  of  pointing  one  of  it*  ends  to  the  North  pole. — I 
The  box,  which  immediately  contains  the  card  and  needle,  * 
is  made  of  brass,  and  is  hung  within  a wooden  one  by 
two  concentric  rings,  called  gimbals,  so  fixed  by  cross 
centres  to  the  box,  that  the  inner  one,  or  compass  box, 
retains  its  horizontal  position  in  all  motions  of  the  ship. 
The  top  of  the  box  is  covered  with  glass  to  prevent  the 
wind  from  disturbing  (he  needle. — Azimuth  compass  differs 
from  the  common  compass  in  that  the  circumference  of 
the  card  or  box  is  divided  into  degree* ; and  an  index  is 
likewise  fitted  to  the  box  with  two  sights  through  which 
observations  of  the  sun  or  stars  may  be  taken. — Variation 
of  the  compass  or  needle,  [vide  Variation'] — Compass  dials, 
small  dials  fitted  into  boxes,  for  the  pocket,  to  show  the 
hour  of  the  day  by  the  needle  that  indicates  how  to  place 
them  right;  for,  by  turning  the  dial  about,  the  cock  or 
style  stands  directly  over  the  needle. 

COMPASS'S  AW  (CarpenL)  a saw  with  an  edge  so  broad, 
and  the  hack  so  thin,  that  it  may  easily  follow  the  broad 
edge  without  having  its  teeth  set.  Its  use  is  to  cut  a round, 
or  any  other  compass  kerf. 

COMPASS-TIMBER  (Afar.)  timber  incurvutcd  or  arched 
for  the  building  of  ships. 

COMPASSES  ( Math.)  at  pair  of  compasses , a mathematical  j 
instrument  which  consists  of  two  sharp-pointed  branches 
or  legs  of  brass,  &c.  for  describing  circles,  measuring,  and 
dividing  lines,  &c.  They  are  distinguished  according  to 
their  particular  construction,  form,  use,  &c.  into — Beam 
compasses,  which  consist  of  a long  straight  beam  or  bar 
carrying  two  bras6  cursors,  and  are  used  for  drawing  large 
circles. — Bon -compasses,  a small  sort  of  compasses  which 
serve  to  describe  arcs  or  circumferences  with  a very 
small  radius.— Caliber  compasses,  [vide  Caliber ] — Clock- 
maker s compasses  are  jointed  like  the  common  compasses, 
with  a quadrant  or  bow,  like  the  spring  compasses,  serving 
to  keep  the  instrument  firm  at  any  opening. — Cylindrical, 
or  spherical  compasses,  consist  of  four  branches  joined  in  a 
centre,  two  of  them  being  circular,  and  two  flat.  Their 
use  is  to  take  the  diameter  of  cylindrical  bodies. — Elliptical 
compasses,  or  those  which  are  used  for  drawing  ellipses, 
arc  of  a complicated  structure. — German  compasses  nave 
the  legs  bent  out  a little,  so  that  when  shut  the  points 
only  meet. — Hair-compasses,  a gort  of  compasses  so  con- 
trived withinside,  by  a small  adjusting  screw  to  one  of  the 
legs,  as  to  take  an  extent  to  a hair’s  breadth.—  Propor- 
tional compasses,  those  whose  joint  lies  not  at  the  end  of 
the  legs,  but  between  the  point*  terminating  each  leg. — 
■Soring  compasses , or  dividers,  are  made  of  hardened  steel, 
with  an  arched  head,  which,  by  it*  spring,  opens  the  legs. 
— Triangular  compasses,  the  common  compasses  with  the 
addition  of  a third  leg  or  point,  which  has  a motion  every 
way.  Their  use  is  to  take  three  points  at  once. — Trisecting 
compasses , for  the  trisecting  angle*  mechanically. — Turn-up 
compasses  differ  from  the  common  sort  only  by  having  two 
other  point*  added  towards  the  bottom  of  the  legs ; the 
object  of  which  is  to  suve  the  trouble  of  changing  point*. 

COMPASSING  (Afar.)  the  act  of  bending  timber  into  a 
curve  for  the  building  of  ships. 

COM  PELL  ATl'VUS  (Archie  J.)  an  adversary,  or  accuser. 
Leg-  Athelstan. 

COMPENDIUM  (Aut.),  1.  Whatever  is  got  by  saving.  2.  An 
abridgement. 

COMPERENDINATIO  (Ant.)  a delay  of  the  action  or 
pleading  until  the  third  day  following.  Ascon.  in  Cic. 
p.  7t> ; Ala  nut.  de  Leg.  c.  22  ; Bud.  in  Pandect,  p.  32. 

COilPERTO'HKJM  (Lou)  a judicial  inquest  in  the  civil 
law,  made  by  delegates  or  commissioner*,  to  find  out,  and 
to  relate  the  truth  of  a cause. 

COMPETENCE  Militaire  (Mil.)  Frencl\for  military  cog- 
uizancc. 
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COMPETENCY  (Luc)  the  power  of  a judge,  or  of  any 
court,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter  in  question. 

C O'M  PE  1 1 1 OR  (Polit.)  a rival  candidate,  or  one  who  sue* 
for  the  same  office. 

COMPITATJA  (Ant.)  Compitalitia , or  Ludi  Compitales , 
feast*  in  cross-ways  solemnized  by  the  friends  of  those 
who  died  in  foreign  part*.  Cat.  de  lie  Bus.  c.  5 ; Dionys. 
Halicam.  1.4;  Varr.  de  Lot.  Ling.  1.5;  Cic.  ad  Attic. 
I.  7,  c.  7 ; Plin.  1.  3G,  c.  27  ; A.  dell.  1.  10,  c.  24 ; Test, 
de  Verb.  Signif  j Ascon . in  Cic.  p.  159;  Macrob.  Sat.  I.  1, 
c.  7 ; Gy  raid.  Syntag.  Dear.  1.  17 ; Las.  Comm,  lleip. 
Horn.  I.  10,  c.  4;  Turned.  Adv.  1.  21,  c.  15. 

COMPITUM  (Ant.)  a cross- way,  or  place  where  several 
roads  met  together,  and  at  which  the  rustic?  used  to  keep 
[ their  holidays,  and  celebrate  their  wakes.  Vet.  Interp. 

I Per.  sat.  4,  v.  27. 

j COMPLAINANT  (Law)  one  who  prefer*  a complaint 
against  another,  a plaintiff  at  law. 
j COMPLEMENT  (Grow.)  **t****f*/mtp  a name  for  the  two 
1 smaller  parallelograms,  A K and 
I K C,  formed  by  thawing  the  two 
I right  lines,  II G and  E F,  through 
the  point  Kin  the  diagonal.  These 
are  in  every  parallelogram  eoual 
to  one  another,  as  A K = K C. 

Eucl.  Elem.  prop.  A3.— Comple- 
ment of  an  arc,  what  an  arc  wants  of  90®,  or  the  qua- 
drant of  a c\rc\c.— Complement  of  an  angle,  what  an  acute 
angle  wants  of  a right  angle. 

Complement  of  the  Course  (MaY.)  the  number  of  point* 
the  course  want*  of  90®,  or  the  fourth  of  the  compass. 

J Complement  of  the  Curtain  (Fort.)  that  part  in  the  interior 
side  of  a fortification  which  makes  the  demi-gorge. — Com- 
plement of  the  line  of  Defence,  the  remainder  of  the  line  of 
defence  after  the  flank-angle  is  taken  away. 

| Complement  (Mil.)  the  full  establishment  of  a regiment. 

. Complement  (Mus.)  that  quantity  which  is  wanting  to  any 
I interval  to  fill  up  the  octave. 

Complement  (Her.)  signifies  the  full  moon. 

COMPLETE  (Mil.)  ill  French  complet , a term  applied  to 
any  regiment  or  company  that  has  its  established  number. 

Complete  (Dot.)  an  epithet  fora  flower  \jlos  complet  us , a 
complete  flower,  or  one  that  has  the  calyx,  corolla,  stamen, 
and  pistil. 

COMPLETION  (Med.)  another  word  for  plethora. 

COM PLETO'IU U M (Ecc.)  the  complines,  or  midnight  devo- 
tions in  the  Uomish  church. 

CO'MPLEX  (Log.)  an  epithet  applied  either  to  the  idea*  or 
the  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  they  are  apprehended  ; 
thus,  complex  idea*  arc  those  which  are  composed  of  se- 
veral simple  idea*,  and  complex  apprehension  that  which 
takes  in  several  object*  in  their  order,  a*  “ A reed  in  the 
hand/' 

CQMPLF/XIO  (Med.)  the  constitution  or  temperament. 

Complkxio  (Log.)  the  conclusion  of  a syllogism  or  urgument. 
Cic.  de  Invent.  J.  1,  c.  31. 

Complp.xio  (llhet.)  a figure  of  speech  which  embraces  both 
repetition  and  conversion,  answering  to  the  Greek  si/m- 
ploce.  [vide  Sumploee)  Quint.  Inst.  I.  9,  c.  3. — Campfexio 
\ rerborum  signifies  also  a full  period,  taking  in  the  context 
and  series  of  a discourse.  Quint il.  1.  1,  c.  5. 

COMPLF/XUS  (Auat.)  a muscle  situated  in  the  back  part 
of  the  neck. 

COMPLICATE  (Dot.)  compliant  us,  i.  o.  folded  together,  a* 
the  valves  of  the  glume  or  chaif  of  some  grape*. 

COMPLICATIO  morbi  (Med.)  a complication  of  disease* 
when  several  subsist  in  the  same  subject  at  the  same  time. 

COMPLINES  (Lee.)  the  lust  prayers,  or  conclusion  of  the 
evening  prayers  in  the  Romish  church. 

COMPLU'VIUM  ( Archit .)  a pent  house,  or  eaves,  down 
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which  the  water  glides.  Farr,  de  Lot.  Lin.  1.  4,  c.  SS ; 
Vitruv.  1.  fi,  c.  3. 

COMPO'NY  (Her.)  or  counter  company , when 
a border,  pale,  bend,  or  any  other  ordinary, 
is  made  up  of  two  rows  of  squares,  consisting 
of  metals  and  colours. 

to  COMPOSE  (Mu**)  to  invent  music,  or 
pieces  of  music,  according  to  the  rules  of  art. 

COMPOSED  (Fort.)  an  epithet  for  a bastion,  so  called  when 
the  two  sides  of  the  inner  polygon  are  very  unequal,  which 
makes  the  gorges  unequal. 

COMPOSER  (Mus.)  one  w ho  composes  pieces  of  music. 

COMPOSING  (Print.)  vide  Composition ♦ 

COMPOSING  stick  (Print.)  a compositor’s  tool,  made  of 
iron  plate,  into  which  he  gathers  the  letters,  and  thus  com- 
poses the  matter  in  printing.  It  consists  of  different  parts, 
as  in  the  subjoined  figure;  a the  Head,  bb  the  Bottom , cc 


the  Back,  d the  lower  sliding  Measure,  or  cheek , e the 
upper  sliding  Measure , or  cheek,  ff  the  Male  Screw,  g the 
Female  Screw . — Composing  Rule,  a sort  of  brass  rule  used 
by  compositors  for  regulating  their  lines. 

COMPO'SIT/E  (Bot.)  the  name  of  the  twenty-first  order  in 
the  Fragments  of  Linnreus’  Natural  Method,  comprising 
the  plants  with  compound  flowers. 

COMPOSITE  order  ( Archit .)  one  of  the  five  orders  of  ar- 
chitecture, so  called  because  it  is  composed  of  the  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  orders,  [vide  Architecture'] 

Composite  numbers  (Arith.)  such  numbers  as  some  other 
number  besides  unity  can  measure,  as  12,  which  is  mea- 
sured by  2,  3,  4,  and  6.  Composite  numbers  between  them- 
selves ore  such  as  have  some  measure  besides  unity,  as  12 
and  15,  wdiich  may  both  be  measured  by  3. 

COMPOSITES  (Sled.)  medicines  made  up  of  any  simple 
ones  ns  syrups,  electuaries,  Ac. 

COM POS1TIQ  mensurarum  ( Archceol .)  the  title  of  an  an- 
cient ordnance  for  measures. 

COMPOSITION  (Mus.)  a piece  of  music  composed  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  art. 

Composition  (Print.)  more  commonly  called  composing,  the 
act  of  disposing  the  type  into  a form  fit  for  printing. 

Composition  (Rhct.)  the  act  of  arranging  one's  thought* 
into  a certain  order,  and  clothing  them  with  suitable  words, 
aptly  disposed. 

Composition  (Math.)  or  synthetical  method , which  is  the  re- 
verse of  the  analysts,  or  analytical,  is  a mode  of  reasoning 
which  proceeds  upon  principles  self-evident,  or  otherwise : 
demonstrated  step  by  step,  until  it  brings  us  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  thing  sought  for.  [vide  Analysis] — Compo- 
sition of  forces  or  motion  is  the  union  or  assemblage  of  se- 
veral forces  or  motions  that  are  oblique  to  one  another  into 
an  equivalent  one  in  another  direction. — Composition  qf\ 
numbers,  [vide  Combination] — Composition  of  proportion , * 
is  when  of  four  proportionals  the  sum  of  the  1st  and  2d  is 
to  the  2d  as  the  sum  of  the  Sd  ond  4th  is  to  the  4 th  ; as  if 
a x b ; : c : d,  then  by  composition  a •+  b : b ::  c -f  n : d, 
or  in  numbers,  if  2:  4::  9:  18,  then  by  composition,  j 
6 : 4 ; : 27  : lb. — Composition  of  ratios , is  the  adding  of  I 
ratios  together,  which  is  performed  by  multiplying  their 
corresponding  terms  together,  namely,  the  antecedents  to- 
gether and  tne  consequents  together,  for  tliu  antecedent 
and  consequent  of  the  compounded  ratio:  thus  the  ratio  of 
SI : 4,  added  to  the  ratio  of  6 : 8,  makes  the  ratio  of  12  : 32, 
or  the  compound  ratio  compounded  of  the  ratio  of  2 to  4, 
and  of  6 to  8. 
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; Composition  (Paint.)  is  the  putting  together  the  several 
parts  of  a picture  so  os  to  set  oft'  the  whole  to  the  best 
i advantage. 

Composition  (Late)  is  when  a debtor,  not  being  able  to  dis- 
charge his  whole  debts,  agrees  with  his  creditors  to  pay 
them  a part  of  what  is  due. 

Composition  (CAem.)  the  same  as  combination  ; but  by  some 
. it  has  been  taken  for  a simple  mixture,  [vide  Combina - 
! //on] 

j Composition  (Med.)  the  mixing  of  several  ingredients  to- 
gether. 

COMPOSITOR  (Print.)  a workman  in  the  printing-office 
i who  does  the  part  of  composing  the  matter  for  the  press. 
COMPOSITES  (/Jo/.)  compound,  [vide  Communa] 
COMPOSIZIONE  da  Tavounn  (Mus.)  Italian  for  convivial 
melodies;  or  songs  for  the  table. 

COfM  POST  ( Hart!)  a compound  mixture  of  dung  and  earths, 
Ac.  to  serve  os  manure  for  the  land,  or  as  mould  for  the 
finer  sort  of  plants. 

COMPOTE  (Cook)  fruit  or  meat  stewed. 

COMPOUND  quantities  (Afgeb.)  such  as  are  connected  to- 

f tether  by  the  signs  4-  and  — , and  expressed  by  different 
etters,  or  else  by  the  same  letters  unequally  repeated, 
ns  a 4-  b — ■ c,  and  bb  — b. 

jj  Compound  ratio  ((loom.)  the  ratio  that  the  product  of  the 
j antecedents  of  two  or  more  ratios  has  to  the  product  of 
I their  consequents,  as  (>  to  72  is  in  a ratio  compounded  of 
2 to  8,  and  of  3 to  12. 

Compound  motion  (Afedfc.)  that  which  is  produced  by  se- 
veral forces  conspiring  together,  as  when  the  radius  of  a 
circle  moves  about  the  centre,  and  at  the  same  time  a point 
be  conceived  to  go  forwards  along  with  it.— Compound  pen- 
dulum, one  that  consists  of  several  weights,  keeping  the 
same  distance  both  from  each  other  and  from  the  centre, 
about  which  they  oscillate. 

Compound  interest  (Arith.)  that  interest  which  arisesfrom  the 
principal  and  interest  put  together ; also  the  rule  by  which 
this  interest  is  to  be  found  on  any  given  sum.  [vide  Inte- 
rest]| — Compound  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and 
Division,  [vide  Addition,  Ac.] — Compound  fraction,  [vide 
Fraction ] — Compound  number,  [vide  Composite  Number 3 
Compound  interval  (Mus.)  any  interval  composed  of  two 
others ; thus  the  9th  is  composed  of  the  second  and  the 
eighth, — Compound  measures  are  marked  by  double  cha- 
racters. 

Compound  terms  (Gram.)  those  that  are  composed  of  two 
simple  terms,  ns  thankful,  householder,  Ac. 

Compound  (Bot.) composilus  is  an  epithet  for  a petiole,  flower, 
raceme,  spike,  corymb,  umbel,  fructification,  Ac. : petiolus 
compositus  is  a petiole  supporting  more  than  one  lea fiflos 
composilus,  a species  of  aggregate  flower  enclosed  in  a 
common  perianth,  and  on  a common  receptacle,  with  the 
anthers  connected  in  a cylinder,  as  in  the  class  Syngenesia ; 
racemus  compositus , a raceme  composed  of  several  race- 
mules,  or  smaller  racemes ; spica  composite. , a spike  com- 
posed of  several  spicules,  or  spikelets ; rorymbus  compo- 
sitvs , a corymb  having  all  the  flowers  elevated  upon  pe- 
dicels, sitting  upon  the  common  peduncles ; umbella  com- 
posita,  an  umbel  having  all  the  rnys  or  peduncles  bearing 
umbdlults,  or  small  umbels,  at  the  top ; fruclificatio  com- 
posita,  a fructification  consisting  of  several  confluent 
florets. 

COMPOUNDED  (Bot.)  vide  Compound. 

COMPOUNDING  felony  (Lotu)  or  Theft-bote , where  the 
party  robbed  not  only  knows  the  felon,  but  also  takes  his 
goods  again,  or  any  other  amends,  upon  agreement  not  to 
prosecute,  which  formerly  mude  a man  an  accessary,  but  is 
now  punished  with  fine  and  imprisonment. 
COMPKEHE'NSIO  verborum  ( Rhet .)  the  whole  compass  of 
a sentence  included  in  a full  period.  Cic.  Brut.  c.  44. 
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COMPREHENSION  (Log.)  that  act  of  the  understanding 
whereby  it  takes  a full  view  of  the  object  presented  to  it,  so 
as  to  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  all  its  parts  and  bearings. 

Comprehension  ( Ecc .)  the  name  of  a scheme  which  was 
once  proposed  for  relaxing  the  terms  of  conformity  in  such 
manner  as  to  admit  of  protcstant  dissenters  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  of  England. 

Comprehension  (Rhet.)  a figure  of  speech  whereby  the 
name  of  a whole  is  put  for  a part,  and  that  of  a part  for  a 
whole. 

COMPRE'SSJE  (Surg.)  compresses  or  folded  pieces  of  linen1 
cloth  contrived  to  make  a gentle  pressure  upon  any  part,  j 

COMPRESSED  (Rot.)  compretsu *,  i.  e.  flatted;  an  epithet 
applied  to  a stem,  a leaf,  a silique,  Ac-,  os  caulis  com- 
presets*,  astern  having  its  two  opposite  sides  Ant;  folium 
compressum , a leaf  which  is  pulpy,  having  its  sides  more 
flattened  than  the  disk,  in  distinction  from  depressed:  si- 
liqua  comprrssa,  a siiique  which  has  the  opposite  sides  ap- 
proaching to  each  other. 

COMPRESSIBILITY  (Phy.)  that  property  in  a solid  or 
fluid  of  yielding  to  die  pressure  of  another  body  or  force, 
so  as  to  be  brought  into  a smaller  compass. 

COMPRESSION  (Surg.)  a diseased  slate  of  the  body  arising 
from  the  pressure  of  something  on  the  brain. 

Compression,  globe  of  (Mil.)  an  excavation  of  a globular 
form  which  is  made  in  theearth,  and  is  filled  with  gunpowder. 

COMPRE'SSIVES  (Med.)  medicines  which  cause  a dryness 
in  an  affected  member. 

COMPRESSOR  naris  (/tnat.)  a muscle  of  the  nose  that 
compresses  die  alee  towards  the  septum  nasi. 

C’OMrRE'SSUS  (Bat.)  vide  Compressed. 

to  COMPRINT  (Law)  to  print  by  stealth  a copy  or  book 
belonging  to  an  other,  to  his  prejudice. 

CO'MPROMISE  (Law)  a promise  of  two  or  more  parties  at 
difference  to  refer  their  dispute  to  the  decision  of  arbitrators. 

COMPROMISSA'RIUS  (Ant.)  an  arbiter  or  umpire  chosen 
by  compromise  to  deal  indifferently  betwixt  both  parties. 

CONIPTESSAS  (Mech.)  a French  word  from  comjAer  les 
pas,  to  count  or  measure  steps ; an  instrument  by  which 
the  ground  a person  has  passed  over  is  measured. 

COMPTONIA  ( Rot .)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoeda, 
Order  3 Triandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  ament  cylindric;  perianth  two- 
Icavcd;  leaflets  equal.  — Cor.  none.  — Stam.  filaments 
three;  anthers  six. — Pist.  germ  roundish;  styles  two. — 
Per,  none;  seed  nut  oval. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the — Comptonia  asplenifolia, 
Liquidambar , Ac.  Myrica,  Ac.  Gale,  Ac.  seu  Marti , Ac. 
Fern-leaved  Comptonia,  a shrub,  native  of  New  Lnglund. 

COMPTROLLER  (Low)  one  who  examines  the  accounts^ 
of  collectors  of  public  money.— Comptroller  of  the  Pipe,' 
an  officer  of  the  Exchequer  that  writes  out  summonses  twice 
every  year  to  the  sheriffs  to  levy  the  farms  and  debts  of  the 
Pipe;  he  also  keeps  a contra-rollment  of  the  Pipe. 

Comptroller  of  the  Artillery  (Mil.)  a civil  officer  who  for-i 
merly  inspected  the  musters  of  artillery. — Com fd roller  of 
the  Navy,  one  of  the  Commissioners  ot  the  Navy  Board, 
at  which  he  presides  to  direct  the  inferior  and  civil  depart-' 
ment  of  the  marine  service. 

COMPULSO'RES  (Ant.)  those  that  forced  people  to  quit  or 
abandon  a fort  thut  had  surrendered.  yimmtan.  Marctll.' 
1.  25,  c.  9. 

COMPU'NCTIO  (Metl.)  a puncture. 

COMPURGATOR  (Law)  one  that  by  oath  justifies  another's 
innocence. 

COMPUTATION  (Math.)  the  manner  of  estimating  time, 
weights,  measures,  Ac. 

Computation  (Late  1 the  true  account  and  construction  of; 
time  in  which  the  law  rejects  all  fractions  and  divisions  of i 
the  day. 


COMPL’TO  reddendo  (Law)  a writ  to  compel  a bailiff,  re- 
ceiver, or  accountant,  to  yield  up  his  accounts  ; founded 
on  the  statute  of  Westm.  2,  c.  12.  It  also  lies  against 
guardians.  Reg.  Orig.  135. 

CO'MUADE  (Mil.)  a fellow  soldier  in  the  same  regiment  or 
company. 

CON  (Mus.)  an  Italian  preposition  answering  to  the  English 
with,  which  is  used  in  music,  as  con  qffetio,  to  signify  that 
the  music  must  be  performed  in  a moving,  tender,  and  af- 
fecting manner,  consequently  rather  slow  than  fast. 

CONA'RIUM  (/f«at.)  a name  for  thepuiea/  gland , from  its 
conical  shape. 

CO  N AT  US  of  motion  (Phy.)  that  disposition  or  aptitude  in 
a body  to  go  on,  unless  it  be  prevented  by  other  causes ; it 
is  the  same  as  attraction  or  gravitation  in  a body  without 
motion. 

CONCEDES  (Ant.)  the  cutting  down  trees  to  keep  off 
the  enemy’s  horse,  either  in  a retreat  or  about  a camp. 
Tac.  Anna!.  1.  1,  c.  50;  Arnmian.  I.  16,  c.  2;  Vfget.  1.3, 
c.  21. 

CONCAMERATIO  (Archil.)  an  arching  or  a 

vault.  Vitruv.  1.  2,  c.  +. 

CONCATENATION  (Phy.)  n term  mostly  applied  to  de- 
note the  dcpcndance  of  second  causes  on  each  other. 

CONCAVE  (Rot.)  an  epithet  for  a leaf;  concavum folium , a 
leaf  having  the  margin  more  contracted  than  the  disk,  and 
the  disk  consequently  depressed.  This  epithet  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  calyx,  the  corolla,  and  the  valves  of  the  glume 
of  grosses. 

Concave  glasses  (jlfeeft.)  such  as  arc  ground  hollow  on  the 
inside,  so  as  to  reflect  on  the  hollow  side. — Concavo-con - 
cave,  implies  concave  on  both  sides.— Pla no-concave,  con- 
cave on  one  side,  and  plane  on  the  other  side. — Concovo- 
convex,  concave  on  one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other. 

Concave  (Gann.)  the  bore  of  a piece  of  ordnance. 

CONCAU'SA  (Med.)  a cause  which  operates  with  another 
in  the  production  of  a disease. 

CONCAVUS  (Rot)  vide  Concave. 

CONCEALERS  (Late)  Concelatores , from  concelando,  sig- 
nifying, by  antiphrasis,  revealers  / those  who  were  used  to 
find  out  concealed  lands;  i.  e.  such  lands  as  are  privily 
kept  from  the  king  by  common  persons  having  nothing  to 
show  for  their  title  and  estate  therein.  Stat.  39  Eliz.  c.  22. 

CONCE'NTO  (Mas.)  Italian  for  harmony  resulting  from 
many  voices  and  instruments  in  concert. 

CONCE'NTO II  (jt/jAf.)  one  who  sings  with  another. 

CONCENTR  A'NTIA  (.I/rr/.)  concentrant  medicines,  those 
whose  acids  arc  so  moderated  by  alkalies  that  neither  of 
them  predominate. 

CONCENTRATION  ( Cheat.)  the  volatilizing  part  of  the 
water  of  fluids,  in  order  to  improve  their  strength. 

CONCENTRICAL  (Astron.)  or  Concentric,  au  epithet  for 
circles  that  have  the  same  centre. 

CO  N C ETTA  OLE  (Rot.)  or  Follicle,  conceptaculum , or  folli- 
cuius,  a pericarp  of  one  valve  opening  longitudinally  on 
one  side,  and  having  the  seeds  loose  iu  it,  as  in  Apocynum, 
Asclepias,  Stnpcha,  Ac. 

CONCEPT  A'CULUM  (3/rcA.)  anything  hollow  that  is  fit 
to  receive  or  contain  any  substances. 

CONCE'PTIO  Formulnrum  (Ant.)  the  drawing  up  of  bills 
and  legal  instruments. 

Cosceptio  (Med.)  the  impregnation  of  the  ovulum,  or  semen, 
in  the  ovarium,  or  uterus,  of  the  female. 

CONCEPTION  (Ecc.)  or  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  is  a feast  in  the  Christian  Church,  celebrated 
on  the  bth  of  December,  in  honour  of  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Conception  (Log.)  the  simple  apprehension  which  we  have 
of  a thing,  without  proceeding  to  affirm  or  deny  any  thing 
of  it. 
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CONCEP1TV & fcriat  {Ant.)  festival*  not  fixed  to  any 
certain  day  in  the  year,  the  celebration  of  which  was  de- 
termined by  the  magistrates. 

CONCE'PTUS  (Ana/.)  the  very  first  rudiments  of  the  fcctus 
in  the  uterus  after  conception. 

CONCERT  (Mus.)  vide  Concerto * 

CONCEUTA'NTE  (.Mao.)  those  parts  of  a piece  that  piny 
throughout  the  whole,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  that 
play  only  in  some  ports. 

CONCE'RTO  (Mus.)  Italian  for  a piece  of  music  consisting  | 
of  several  parts  that  are  all  to  be  performed  together. — 
Concerto  grosso,  the  grand  chorus  of  the  concert,  or  those  j 
parts  in  which  the  whole  is  performed  together  at  the  some  • 
time. — Concerto  spiriluale,  Italian  for  a miscellaneous  con- 
cert, consisting  of  pieces  selected  from  sacred  music. 

COXCE'SSi  (Late)  “ 1 have  granted,’*  a phrase  used  fre- 
quently in  conveyances  creating  a covenant ; in  distinction  j 
from  dedi,  which  makes  a warranty.  Co*  Lit.  334. 

CONCE'SSIO  (Rhet.)  rryywr/M,  a certain  form  of  defence 
adopted  in  pleading,  where  the  defendant  admits  the 
charge,  and  pleads  for  indulgence.  Cic . de  Invent.  1.  1, 
c.  1 1 ; 1 ./«/.  Rujin.  p.  28. 

CONCE'SSIT  solvere  (Date)  an  action  of  debt  upon  simple 
contract,  and  lies  by  custom  in  the  courts  of  tlic  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster. 

CO'XCHA  (Ant.)  a liquid  measure  among  the  Athenians, 
which  contained  two  mystra,  or  half  an  ounce.  Gal,  de 
Ponder . ; Gorr.  Def  Med. ; P*et.  de  Roman.  Sf  Grac. 
Mcnsur.  apud  Gretv.  The*.  Ant.  Rom.  tom.  ii.  p.  1649. 

Concha  (Con.)  a shell  fish  with  two  shells,  as  an 

oyster,  an  escallop,  Arc. 

Concha  (Anat.)  a term  applied  to  different  parts  of  the 
body,  as  Concha  auris , the  hollow  of  the  ear,  or  the  car- 
tilage of  the  outer  ear;  Concha  nnrium,  the  inferior  spongy 
bones  of  the  nostrils,  Arc. 

Concha  (Afu.r.)  a musical  shell,  [vide  Trumpet"] 

CONCHIFOLIA  (Rot.)  vide  Manga. 

CONCH  IS  (Rot.)  an  unshcllcd  bean,  or  a bean  in  the  husk, 
which,  according  to  Apicius,  was  reckoned  a delicacy 
among  the  Romans,  when  dressed  with  aromatic  sub- 
stances. 

CONCHOID  (Math.)  the  name  given  to  the  curve  invented 
by  Nicomedes,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure.  Let  the  line  QQ  be  drawn, 
and  A C perpendicular  to  it  in  the 
point  E ; then  from  the  point  C draw 
several  right  lines,  C M cutting  the 
right  line  in  Q Q in  Q,  and  make  Q M 
= QN,  AE  = EF;  i.  e.  equal  to  an 
invariable  line;  then  the  curve  wherein 
are  the  points  M M,  is  the  first  conchoid ; and  the  other, 
wherein  are  the  points  A C»  is  the  second  conchoid : the 
line  Q Q is  called  the  Directrix,  and  the  point  C the 
Pole. 

CONCHOLOGY,  from  say#*,  a shell,  and-Ary**,  a discourse 
or  doctrine ; is  that  branch  of  natural  history  which  treats 
of  testaceous  animals.  These  animals,  which  constitute 
the  testacea , or  third  Order  of  the  Vermes  in  the  Linnean 
system,  have  a permanently  testaceous  covering,  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  from  the  crustnccous  animals,  as 
lobsters,  crabs,  and  the  like,  although  they  are  both 
included  under  the  name  of  shell  fsh  in  English. 
Conchology  may  be  considered  under  three  heads,  namely, 
the  parts,  figures.  Sec.  of  shells;  the  classification  of 
shells ; and  the  animals  which  inhabit  shells. 

Parts , Figure,  SfC.  of  Shells. 

Parts  of  Shells.  The  principal  parts  of  shells  are,  valvula, 
the  Valve;  apex,  the  Summit,  or  Tip;  basis,  the  Ease; 
margo,  the  Margin ; apertura,  the  Aperture,  or  Mouth  ; 
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rostrum,  the  Beak;  cardo , the  Hinge;  spira,  the  Spire; 
ligament 'urn,  the  Ligament ; varices,  the  Veins,  &o. 

Valve.  The  valve  is  the  principal  piece  of  which  the  shell 
is  composed,  and  by  which  shells  are  distinguished  into 
— Univalves,  or  those  which  consist  of  only  one  valve. — 
Bivalves,  or  those  which  are  composed  of  two  valves. — 
Multivalves , or  those  which  consist  of  more  than  two 
valves.  [Elate  33] 

Valves  are  distinguished  into — Right  valve,  or  that  which 
corresponds  to  the  left  of  the  observer,  supposing  the 
front  or  aperture  of  the  shell  to  face  him. — Left  valve, 
that  which  corresponds  to  the  right  of  the  observer. 
When  the  right  valve  corresponds  with  the  left  in  size, 
they  are  said  to  be  equal- — Suiter ior  valve,  is  that  valve 
which  rs  not  attached  to  solid  bodies,  in  distinction  from 
the  inferior,  or  the  one  that  is  attached. — KceUhaped 
valve,  valvula  carinata,  when  one  part  of  the  convexity 
presents  a sharp  edge. — Chambered  valve,  valvula  conca - 
werata,  when  it  exhibits  testaceous  plates  in  its  cavity. 
— Spinous  valxe,  a valve  furnished  with  spinous  pro- 
cesses.— Banded  valve,  valvula  fasciola , exhibiting  large 
transverse  bands  or  stripes. — Lamdlated  valve , when  the 
surface  is  furnished  with  plates. — Radiated  valve,  one 
exhibiting  divergent  or  coloured  rays. — Sinuated  m/ve, 
valvula  lacunosa , when  one  of  the  valves  has  a sensible 
depression  at  the  middle  of  its  margin,  and  a correspond- 
ing elevation  of  the  opposite  valve.— Striated  valve,  one 
that  is  marked  with  stme. 

To  the  valves  belong  the  Ligament,  or  cartilage,  the  horny 
substance  by  which  the  valves  of  the  shell  are  connected, 
c,  fig.  8, 14.  Some  multivalve  shells  are  connected  by 
the  parts  of  one  valve  fitting  into  another,  as  / 1,  fig.  1.— 
Sides,  the  right  and  left  parts  of  the  valves. — Inside , the 
concave  part  of  n valve. — Seam,  i.  e.  the  line  between 
the  valves  when  they  are  closed.— DM,  the  convex 
centre  of  the  valves,  as  d,  fig.  10.—  Margin  or  Limb, 
the  circumference  of  the  valves  from  the  disk  to- their 
edges,  as  m,  fig,  6. 

Apex.  The  Apex,  or  Summit,  in  a univalve  shell,  is  the 
extreme  point  of  the  spire,  os  a , fig.  28  : in  bivalves  it  is 
the  most  elevated  point  of  that  part  of  the  shell  in  which 
the  hinge  is  placed.  The  pre-eminent  part  in  the  Patella 
is  called  the  vertex. 

Base.  The  base  is  the  extremity  or  part  opposite  to  the 
apex.  Jn  shells  with  a rostrum  or  beak,  it  implies  the 
lowest  part  of  the  beak,  as  fig.  28,  29.  In  shells  without 
a beak  it  is  the  lowest  part,  as  b , fig.  1,  or  that 
jwrt  which  is  next  the  aperture,  by  which  the  mul- 
tivalve shell  in  some  cases  is  fixed  to  the  rock,  as 
b,  fig.  1,  2. 

Margin.  The  margin  of  the  shell  is  the  whole  circum- 
ference or  outline  of  the  shell,  as  m w,  fig.  6.  This  is 
either  anterior,  posterior,  or  superior. — The  anterior 
margin  is  that  which  commences  at  the  side  of  the 
ligament  on  the  fore  part  of  the  beak,  supposing  the 
shell  to  be  placed  on  its  beak. — Posterior  margin  ex- 
tends to  one-third  of  the  circumference  from  the  beaks 
of  the  valves  behind.— Superior  margin  includes  the 
upper  part  of  the  circumference  between  the  two  pre- 
ceding parts. — Margin  of  the  valves  is  the  whole  interior 
circumference  of  the  valves,  and  is  distinguished  into 
the  furrowed,  notclicd,  toothed,  folded,  and  striated 
margins. — Crenelated  margin,  aline  saw -like  edge  of  most 
of  the  cockles,  which  correspond  to  the  notch  in  the 
opposite  valve.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  other  shells,  as 
the  Donax,  m m,  fig.  15. 

Rostrum  or  Beak.  The  beak  is  the  extreme  point  in  bivalves 
which  turns  downwards  in  the  form  of  a beak,  or  to  one 
side,  as  rr,  fig.  10.  The  beak  in  univalvcahells  is  the  length- 
ened process  or  continuation  of  the  canal,  as  r,  fig.  29. 
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To  the  beak  in  bivalve*  belong  auricular,  the  ear*,  two  'I 
proceases  on  each  side  the  beak,  particularly  in  that  ■ 
division  of  the  genus  Oxtrea,  known  by  the  name  of  I 
Scallops,  aser,  fig.  7.  These  ears  are  sometimes  dis-  i 
tinguished  into  superior  and  inferior. 

Area,  or  Slope,  The  area,  or  slope,  is  either  anterior  or  | 
posterior.  The  anterior  slope  is  that  space  in  which 
the  ligament  is  situated. — The  posterior  slope,  or 
areola,  is  that  part  of  the  shell  opposite  to  the 
anterior  slope;  in  the  viewing  of  which  in  the  front  the 
beaks  point  to  you.  The  anterior  slope  is  distinct*  in- 
flex,  literate,  Sec:;  the  posterior,  marginatc,  patulous, 
serrate,  &c.  In  the  Venus  tribe  is  a spatulated  mark 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  valves  on  the  posterior  and 
anterior  slopes,  which  is  called  the  vulva.  There  is  also 
another  mark  or  spot  near  the  slopes,  of  a crescent-like 
form,  called  the  luuule. 

Hinge.  The  hinge  is  ihesolidest  part  of  the  circumference 
of  the  valve,  and  is  the  point  by  which  bivalve  shells  are 
united,  ns  h h,  fig.  6,  8.  It  is  on  the  peculiar  construction 
of  the  hinge  that  the  generic  character  of  bivalve  shells 
is  principally  founded.  The  hinge  is  either  compressed, 
lateral,  oblong,  reflected,  terminal,  or  truncated.  Near 
the  hinge,  on  the  posterior  side,  is  a depression  called 
the  anus.  To  the  hinge  belong  the  teeth,  the  projec- 
tions in  one  valve  which  fit  into  the  sockets  or  cavities 
of  the  opposite  valve,  by  which  the  hinge  is  articulated. 
The  teeth  are  of  different  forms  and  differently  placed, 
as  the  primary  teeth,  which  are  placed  about  the  centre, 
and  arc  broad,  large,  and  often  elevated,  as  p,  fig.  IS,  11, 
15,  16;  lateral  teeth,  which  diverge  from  the  umbo,  and 
are  generally  long  and  flat,  as  /,  fig.  12,  13 ; double  teeth , 
as  d,  fig.  12;  incurved  teeth , those  which  are  bent  round, 
as  i,  fig.  17.  The  teeth  arc  likewise  complicated,  when 
they  form  an  acute  angle  ; duplicate,  i.  e.  deeply  cleft, 
or  bifid  ; depressed,  or  turned  inward;  erect,  i.  e.  per- 
pendicular to  I lie  plane  of  the  hinge;  longitudinal,  &c. 
Some  hinges  have  no  visible  teeth,  uiul  arc  termed  inarti- 
culate; and  sonic  have  numerous  teeth,  and  are  called 
multarticulate, as  the  hinges  of  the  Area,  which  are  set  in 
rows,  as  n «,  fig.  20.-—  Cavity  of  the  hinge,  is  the  hollow 
depression  in  which  the  ligament  of  the  ostren  is  situ- 
ated, which  is  generally  of  a triangular  form,  us  c, 
fig.  18. 

Operculum  or  Lid. — The  operculum  or  lid  in  multivalvcs 
consists  of  four  small  valves  in  the  Lepas,  which  is, 
however,  in  o certain  degree,  stationary,  as  o,  fig.  2, 
and  consequently  distinguished  from  the  operculum  of 
the  univalves,  or  that  appendage  to  some  of  the  turbi- 
nated shells  which  is  affixed  to  the  animal,  and  is  some- 
times a testaceous,  and  sometimes  a cartilaginous  sub- 
stance. It  is  calculated  lor  the  protection  of  the  animat 
w hen  it  retires  within  its  dwelling,  which  it  thus  shuts 
up,  as  with  a nicely  fitted  door.  Of  this  description  is  , 
the  cartilaginous  operculum  of  the  Turbo  littoratus  of  i 
Linnaeus,  or  the  Common  Periwinkle,  which  hus  a brown 
horny  appearance,  and  must  in  general  be  removed  be- i 
fore  the  animal  can  he  taken  out  when  boiled. 

Aperture.  The  aperture  or  mouth  is  that  opening  in  the  j 
univalves  through  which  the  animal  protrudes  itself,  as 
tig.  27,29.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  distinctions  of, 
univalve  shells,  and  differs  very  much  in  shape,  some 
being  bimarginatc,  i.  e.  having  a lip  with  a double 
margin  ; bilabiate,  i.  e.  with  a double  lip ; gaping,  the 
lower  part 'of  the  lip  distended  ; coaicUUe,  i.  e.  straight; 
effuse,  i.  e.  having  the  lips  separated  by  a sinus  or 
gutter ; reflex,  spreading,  resupinute,  Ac.  To  the  aper- 
ture belong  the  lip  and  the  canal. — Labium,  Lip,  is  the 
internal  or  coluraellar  margin  of  the  aperture,  ns  o,  p,  I 
Jig.  31.  This  is,  in  respect  to  position,  exterior,  ante- 


rior, or  posterior,  in  respect  to  form  coarctnte,  digitate, 
disengaged,  cloven,  mucronate,  Ac, — Canal  is  the  con- 
tinuation or  prolongation  of  the  aperture  along  the  beak, 
which  forms  a gutter  from  its  commencement  to  the  ex- 
tremity, as  c,  fijj.  29,  31. 

Spire.  The  spire  n»  all  the  whorls  collectively,  except  the 
lower  one.  as  s,  fig.  30.  The  spire  is  "a  prominent 
feature  of  the  univalve  shell,  and  is  either  convex, 
crowned,  capitate,  or  obtuse,  exserted,  or  much 
attenuated,  pointed,  flattened,  refuse,  elevated,  de- 
pressed, Ac  .—The  tu/ure  of  the  spire  is  a fine  spiral 
line,  which  separates  the  wreaths  or  whorls,  as  s, 
fig.  29. 

JVhnrl.  The  whorl  is  one  of  the  wreaths  or  convolutions 
of  the  shell,  as  xv,  fi^.  34-.  The  whorls  are  bifid,  chan- 
nelled, keeled,  contiguous,  crowned,  leafv,  imbricate, 
lamellate,  lineate,  striate,  sulcated,  Ac.  ‘file  contrac- 
tion of  the  whorls,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  internal 
dissepiments  or  divisions,  are  called  geniculations. 

Body.  The  body  is  the  first  or  lower  whorl  of  the  shell, 
which  is  in  general  longer  than  the  remaining  whorls,  as 
b b,  fig.  30.  32.  To  the  body  belong  ihe  venter  and 
umbilicus.  The  venter,  or  Kelly,  is  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  body,  generally  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lip,  and  formed  by  the  convexity  of  the  aperture,  ns 
r,  fig.  3 4. — The  umbilicus  is  in  general  a circulur  perfo- 
ration, in  the  base  of  the  body  of  many  univalves,  and 
common  to  most  of  the  Trochi,  os  «,  fig.  27. 

Columella  or  Pillar.  The  columella  or  pill  jr,  ceee,  fig.  32, 
is  that  process  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  shell 
in  the  inside,  from  the  base  to  the  apex  in  most  univalve 
shells,  and  appears  to  be  the  support  of  the  spire,  or  in 
fact  to  form  that  part  of  the  shell.  It  is  either  ab- 
rupt, i.  e.  truncate  at  the  base,  elongated,  i.  e.  so  as  to 
project  beyond  the  body  ; flat,  plaited,  Ac. 

Chambers.  Chambers  arc  the  divisions  formed  by  parti- 
tions, at  regular  intervals,  ns  in  the  Nautilus,  Vc,  fig.  35. 
To  the  chamber  belongs  the  Siphnnculut , or  Sipho , a 
small  round  perforation,  w hich  forms  a communication 
between  the  chambers  of  the  nautili,  running  through 
the  whole  spire  of  the  shell,  as  s,  fig.  35. 

Ribs.  The  ribs  are  those  longitudinal  protuberances  which 
are  in  many  of  the  univalve  shells,  as  r,  fig.  36. 

Furrows . Furrows  are  those  impressions  or  interstices  be- 
tween die  ribs,  or  rays  on  the  surface  of  the  valves,  ns 
ff,  fig.  2,  which  are  square,  Inmeliated,  Ac. 

I arices  or  veins.  Varices  are  longitudinal  or  gibbous 
sutures,  formed  in  the  growth  of  the  shell,  at  cer- 
tain proportionable  distances  on  the  whorls.  They  arc 
continuous,  decussate,  furrowed,  Arc. 

Intestinal  Ligature.  The  intest inum,  or  intestinal  ligature, 
is  n membranaceous  tube,  by  which  some  species  of  the 
genus,  Anomia,  adhere  to  foreign  substances. 

Seam.  The  scam  is  the  line  between  the  valves  when  they 
are  closed,  as  x,  fig.  If. 

Peduncle.  The  peduncle,  or  pedicle,  is  the  support  of  the 
Lepas  anatjfera , and  its  corresponding  species,  by  which 
they  are  attached  to  wood,  &c.  as  pp , fig.  1.  It  is  a kind 
of  membranaceous  substance,  similar  to  a bladder,  but 
materially  thinner,  and  filled  with  a liquid,  which  affords 
nourishment  to  the  animal. 

Feelers . Feelers  are  the  crcnatcd  arms  evolved  from  the 
side  of  the  lepas  anaiifera,  and  other  shells  of  the  genus 
lepas.  While  the  animal  is  in  the  water,  it  continually 
moves  its  feelers  for  the  purpose  of  entangling  marine 
insects  for  food,  a\[f,  fig.  1. 

Bjfssus  or  Beard.  The  beard  is  an  appendage  composed 
of  filaments,  of  a silky  texture,  by  which  some  of  the 
bivalves  fasten  themselves  to  their  beds,  such  os  the 
muscle,  b,  fig.. 11. 
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Figure*  or  form  of  Shells.  Shells  arc  distinguished,  as  lo  I 
their  form,  into—  Antiquated,  i.c.  longitudinally  suicate,  | 
or  furrowed,  but  interrupted  by  transverse  accretions,  as 
if  lesser  valves  were  periodically  added  to  the  apex  or  J 
beak. — Bearded , i.c. superficially  covered  with  rigid  hairs. 
— Compressed , when  the  valves  are  flattened.— Dorsal,  i 
when  the  back  is  obtusely  keeled. — Gaping  when  the  I 
valves  close  partially.— navicular,  being  in  the  form 
of  a boat. — Pectinate,  i.  e.  longitudinally  suicate,  or 
striate, — Radiate , i.  e.  with  diverging  rays  flowing  from 
the  apex  longitudinally  to  the  circumference. — Fasti- 
giate,  leaving  off  transversely  at  the  base.  — Saccate , | 

l.  e.  gibbous  towards  the  summit. — Rooted , when  it  is  I 
attached  to  a solid,  by  a ligament  proceeding  from  f 
its  base. — Imbricated , when  the  surface  is  covered  with  J 
parallel  scales,  so  arranged  us  to  cover  each  other.  i 
Turbinated , when  the  belly  of  the  shell  is  large  in  pro-  J 
portion  to  the  whorls,  which  seem  to  proceed  from  its 
centre. — Bordered , when  the  two  sides  of  the  aperture 
arc  broader  and  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  diameter. — 
Chambered,  when  it  is  internally  divided  by  dissipiments,  I 
chambers,  or  partitions.— Convolute,  when  the  whorls  I 
turn  round  a lengthened  coin,  nearly  vertical  to  each 
other. 

Dimensions  of  shells.  The  length  of  the  shell  is  taken  J 
from  the  ligament,  or  the  beak,  to  the  opposite  margin, 
e e,  fig.  9.  The  breadth  of  the  shell  is  measured  from 
the  most  extreme  edge  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
slopes,  being  in  a contrary  direction  from  its  length, 
b b,  fig.  9.  Many  shells  arc  broader  than  they  are  long, 
as  the  My«,  Solen,  Tellina,  Ac.  Others  arc  longer 
than  they  are  broad,  as  the  Mytilus,  Ostrca,  Pinna,  Ac. 

Classification  (f  Shells . 

The  classification  of  shells  has  been  undertaken  by  dif- 
ferent authors  on  different  systems,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal : — Lister* t system.  The  work  of 
Or.  Lister,  published  in  1685,  was  divided  into  four  j 
Books;  namely,  Lib.  I.  De  Cochleis  terresiribus.  Lib.  11. 

J De  Turbinibus  et  Bivalvibus  aqua  dulcis.  Lib.  111.  De 
Testaceis  bivalvibus  marinis.  Lib.  IV.  De  Buccinis  mn- 
rinis  (j mbits  ciiam  vermicult  denialia  et  pateUce  ttumeran- 
tur. — System  tf  Langius,  published  in  1722,  was  divided 
into  three  parts.  Pars  I.  Testacea  marina  univalvia  non 
iurbinata.  Pars  II.  Cochlea  marina , teu  testacea  marina 
univalvia  turbinata.  Pars  III.  Concha  marina , id  est 
testacea  marina  bivalvia  qua  dun  bus  constant  valvis  in 
card  me,  — System  of  Breunius.  In  this  system,  which 

was  published  in  1732,  shells  are  divided  into  eight 
classes;  namely,  1.  Tubtdus.  ‘2.  Cochlidium.  3.  Poly- 
thalamium.  4.  Lrpat.  5.  Concha.  6.  Conchoides. 

7.  Dubious.  8.  Echiuut. — Toumefurl's  system  divided 
shells  into  Monoloma , Ditoma,  and  Palytoma. — D*  Ar- 
genville*s  system  comprehended  shells  within  four  divi- 
sions; namely,  I.  Sea-shells.  2.  Freshwater-shells. 

3.  Land-shells.  4.  Fossil-shells. — Klein's  system.  Klein 
divided  shells  into  six  parts;  namely,  1.  Cochlit. 

2.  Concha.  3.  Polyconcha.  ♦.  Xiduli  teitacei.  5.  Echi- 
nus mar  in  us,  sen  echinodermata.  6.  Tvbulus  marinus. — 
Adamson*s  system.  This  system,  which  was  published 
in  1757,  consists  of  three  classes  ; namely,  1.  Lima^ons. 

2.  Let  Conques.  3.  Les  conaues  multivalves. — Geoffreys 
system,  which  was  published  in  1767,  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  Adamson. — Mullers  system,  which  was  published 
in  1776,  arranges  testaceous  animals  into  three  families  ; 
namely,  1.  Testacea  animalia.  2.  Testacea  bivalvia 

3.  Testacea  multivalvia. 

In  the  preceding  systems  it  is  observable  that  in  those  of 
the  earliest  date,  the  characters  sre  taken  from  the 


shells ; but  in  the  three  last,  the  marks  of  discrimination 
are  gathered  from  the  animal  as  well  as  the  shell.  Rut 
this  latter  mode  is  not  generally  preferred,  on  account 
of  the  imperfect  knowledge  which  hus  hitherto  been 
obtained  respecting  the  animals  that  inhabit  shells.  The 
l.innean  system,  which  is  the  one  now  universally  fol- 
lowed, notwithstanding  the  objections  which  have  been 
started  against  it,  is  built  entirely  on  the  external  cha- 
racter' of  the  shell.  It  consists  of  the  three  usual  divi- 
sions, or  orders;  namely,  Univalves,  Bivalves,  and  Mul- 
ti valves,  which  are  divided  altogether  into  thirty-six 
genera,  as  follow : 

Multi  valves. 

L Chiton.  3.  Pholas,  Piddock  or  Pierce 

2.  Lepas , Acorn  Shell.  Stone. 


Bivalves. 


4.  Mua,  Gaper.  10.  Venus. 

5.  Solen,  Razor  or  Sheath-  1 1 . Spondylus,  Spondylc. 

Shell.  12.  Chama. 

6.  Tellina,  Double  Wedge-  13.  Area,  Ark-Shell. 

Shell.  14.  Ostrea,  Oyster. 

7.  Cardium , Cockle  or  1.5.  Auomia,  Bowl-shell. 

Heart-Shell.  16.  Mytilus,  Muscle. 

8.  Mactra.  17.  Pinna , Nacre. 

9.  Donas , Wedge  Shell. 


Univalves. 

18.  Argonavta,  Argonaut  or  27.  Trochus,  Button-Shell. 

Sailor.  28.  Turbo,  Whorl  or  Wreath. 

19.  Nautilus.  29.  Helix , Snail. 

20.  Conus,  Cone  Shell.  30.  Xeriia. 

21.  Cypreca,  Gowry  or  Cow ry.  31.  Ilaliotis , Sea  Ear. 

22.  Bulla,  Dipper.  32.  Patella,  Limpet. 

23.  Valuta,  Rhomb-Shell.  S3.  Dentalium , 1 ooth-Slu.il. 

24.  Buccinum,  Whelk.  34.  Serptda , Worm- Shell. 

25.  Strom  bus,  the  Screw.  35.  Teredo. 

26.  Mures,  the  Caltrop,  or  36.  Sabdla . 

Rock-Shell. 


Animals  inhabiting  shells.  The  animals  which  inhabit 
shells  are  of  the  Order  MoUusca , in  the  Linnean  system, 
of  which  the  following  list  contains  a general  account ; 
namely, 


Animal.  Inhabiting. 

Doris,  Chiton. 

Triton,  Lepas. 

Ascidia,  Pholas,  Mya , Solen,  Mytilus. 

Tethys,  Tellina,  Cardium,  Mactra , Donas,  Venus, 
Spondylus,  Chama,  Area , Ostrea. 

Umax,  Pinna , Conus,  Cyprtea , Bulla , Valuta,  Bucci- 

num, Strombus,  Mures,  Trochus,  Turbo , 
Helix,  Neritas,  Ha/iotis , Patella. 

Terebella,  Dentalium,  Serpula,  Teredo. 

Nereis,  Sabelta. 


To  those  may  be  added,  the  Sepia  and  Clio,  if,  ns  is  sup- 
posed by  some,  they  are  the  inhabitants  of  tlve  Argo- 
navta. 

Explanation  of  the  Plate  (S3). 

Mu/tivalves.  Fig.  1.  The  Lepas  anatifrra,  6 the  bate,  pp 
the  peduncle,  f f the  feelers,  / 1 the  ligament,  n>  a piece 
of  wood  to  which  the  peduncle  is  affixed. — Fig.  2.  The 
Lepas  rugosa,  o the  Operculum,  or  lid,  b the  base,  /‘/‘the 
furrows,  s the  stone  to  which  the  base  of  the  she  fi  is  af- 
fixed.— Fig.  3.  The  Chiton  marginatus. — Fig.  4.  The 
Lepas  tinitnnabulum. — Fig.  5.  The  Pholas  crispaius. 
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Bivalve*.  Fig.  6.  The  Solcn  antiqualus , c the  cartilage, 
w the  margin,  or  limb,  h the  hinge. — Fig.  7.  The  Ustrca 
lewis,  s the  longitudinal  and  transverse  stride,  e e the 
cars,  or  auricles. — Fig.  H.  The  Tell  inn  Jabuln , c the  cur- 
tilage, or  ligament,  h h the  hinge. — Fig.  9.  The  Mytilos 
rdulix,  c the  cartilage,  I i the  length  of  the  shell,  b b the 
breadth  of  the  shell. — Fig.  10.  The  Chnma  cor , d the , 
disk,  rr  the  rostrum,  or  beak. — Fig.  11.  The  Slt/tilus  ■ 
edtdis , b the  byssus,  or  heard,  ts  the  seam. — Ftp.  1 ‘2. ' 
Hinge  of  the  Solcn  siliqua,  l the  lateral  teeth. — Fig.  IS. 
llinge  of  the  Mya  pictorum,  p primary  tooth,  dd  double 
teeth  —Fig.  1*.  Hinge  of  the  Tellina  radula,  pn  primary 
teeth,  c cartilage. — Fig.  15.  Inside  of  both  valves  of  the  ! 
Donax  frumulus,  a the  left  valve,  b right  valve,  / lateral 
teeth,/)  primary  complicated  tooth,  or  cleft  In  the  mid-  n 
die,  mm  crcnulated  margin. — Fig.  16.  llinge  of  !>««.»  i( 
gaflina,  pp  primary  teeth,  / lateral  tooth. — Fig.  17.  Hinge  | 
of  Spondi/lia  Garderoptis , if*  incurved  teeth. — Fig.  1 ft,  1 
Hinge  of  Osirea  varia,  c cavity  of  the  hinge,  e superior  I 
car,  i inferior  ear.— Fig.  19.  Hinge  of  the  Carditim  acu - | 
leatum , l lateral  tooth,  mm  middle  teeth,  st  spines. — j 
Fig.  20.  Hinge  of  Area  piloxa,  n n numerous  small  teeth  Jj 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  genus  A rca. — j 
Fig.  21.  The  Solcn  emit. — Fig.  22.  The  Mya  arena ria.  t| 
— Fig.  2'J.  The  Maclra  lutraria.  — Fig.  24.  The  Area 
XfHC  — Fig . 25.  The  Chama  cor. — Fig.  26.  The  Mytilus  \ 
incurvatus. 

Univalves.  Fig.  27.  The  Trochus  wnbdicatus,  a the  aper*  , 
ture,  u the  Umbilicus. — Fig. 28.  The  Helix  vhipera , a the  ! 
apex,  b the  ba&c,  tu  a whorl,  f Fasci , or  bands. — Fig.  29.  , 
The  Murtx  muricalus,  a the  aperture,  b the  base,  c the  i 
canal,  r the  rostrum,  st  ss  the  sutures  of  the  spire,  or  whorl,  j 
—Fig.  SO.  The  Helix  subulata , s the  spire,  b the  body, 
p the  pillar-lip. — Fig.  31.  The  Sirovtbus  pugilis,  s the 
spire,  t/‘ the  front,  oo  the  outer  lip,  p the  pillar-lip, 
c the  canal,  or  gutter. — Fig.  32.  The  Turbo  terebra , 
b the  shell  rubbed  through  in  the  back,  to  show  the  pillar, 
or  columella,  b thebody,ccc  the  columella. — Fig.  S3. 
The  Argonauta  argo  in  the  act  of  sailing,  m the  double 
membrane  which  it  spreads  and  directs  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  a sail,  a aa  the  arms  which  it  throws  over 
the  shell  to  answer  the  purpose  of  oars  .—Fig.  3*.  The 
Helix  pntris , b the  baric,  v the  venter,  us  the  whorl,  or 
volution.— Fig.  S5.  The  Nnuti/us  xpirula,  ceccc  the 
chambers,. s the  siphunculus. — Fig.  36.  The  Turbo  cotta* 
tut,  r the  ribs  — Fig.  37.  The  Turbo  labiatus , t reversed, ' 
or  heterostrophe  spire,  t teeth  of  a univalve. — Fig.  38. 
The  Serpula  triquetra . — Fig . 39.  The  Teredo  navatis. — 
Fig.  40.  The  Dent  ahum  entailii. — Fig.  41.  The  Sabelta 

t not  for  mix . 

CO  NC  ft  Y’L I A , fossil  in  (Con.)  Fossile  Shells. 

CONCH Y'LIUM  (Con.)  all  sorts  of  shell-fish,  particularly 
that  from  which  the  purple  dye  is  procured,  which  is  also 
called  by  the  same  name.  Pliu.  1.  9,  c.  35. 

CONCH YRO'IDES  (A not.)  vide  Corocoides  Proccvux. 

CONCIDE'NTIA  (Med.)  a decrease  of  hulk  in  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  body;  also  the  subsiding  of  a tumour. 

CONCILIATOR  Furti  (Ant.)  one  who  espied  and  watched 
whilst  a theft  was  committed.  Ascot t. 

CONCILIATORS  (Fee.)  a title  which  ha*  been  given  to 
writers  of  the  Romish  Church,  who  advocate  the  cause  of 
their  church  in  thefuirest  manner. 

CONCl'NNOUS  ( Mas ) an  epithet  for  a performance  in 
concerts,  which  is  executed  with  delicacy,  truth,  anil 
spirit. 

CONCIONATO'RES  (Lave)  Common- councilmen ; freemen  | 
called  to  the  hall,  or  the  Common-council  of  the  city  of  \ 
London  ns  most  worthy  to  he  chosen.  | 

CONCISO’IUUS  (Ant.)  a smith's  tool  with  which  horses’ 
hoofs  were  pared ; a butteris,  or  paring  knife. 

ts 


1 CONCLAMATIO  (Ant.)  a funeral  cry  over  the  body  of 
a deceased  person  previous  to  its  being  burut,  by  which 
it  was  expected  to  recall  the  departed  soul,  and  to  awaken 
the  deceased,  as  it  were,  from  Ins  sleep.  When  this  failed, 
he  was  given  up  for  lost,  which  was  expressed  by  the 
phrase  conclamatum  rst . The  poets  allude  to  this  custom. 
Prop.  1, 4,  eleg.  7, 1. 23. 

At  non  itfhlaf  fuiuptam  intimmnrit  runlet : 

V •»«■■  iMpdnictrm,  u Tew* nit,  ditm. 

Ovid.  Trist . 1. 3,  eleg.  3, 1.  +3. 

AW  mundata  drib*  ; nrc  enm  clamors  tvptrmt 
Ijmbeuta  druid*  elaudfi  mum  itmRui. 

Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  1.6,  v.  218. 

CONCLAVE  (Fee  ) conclave,  a closet,  or  inner  room,  shut 
| up  under  look  and  key;  more  especially  the  room  in  the 
Vatican,  where  the  cardinals  meet  to  choose  a pope ; 
whence  the  assembly  itself  is  commonly  distinguished  by 
this  name. 

CONCLUSION  (Late)  is  when  a man,  by  his  own  act  upon 
record,  has  charged  himself  with  a duty. 

Conclusion  (Fog.)  the  third  proposition  of  a syllogism,  so 
called  after  it  has  been  proved,  or  drawn  as  a conclusion 
from  the  other  two.  Before  it  lias  been  proved  it  is  called 
the  Question. 

CONGO  AGULATION  (CArm.)  the  coagulation,  concretion, 
or  crystallization,  of  several  different  salts,  first  dissolved 
together  in  some  fluid. 

CONCO'CTION  (Med.)  is  said  to  be  such  an  operation  of  na- 
ture upon  morbid  matter,  by  the  power  of  nature,  and  ge- 
nerally with  the  assistance  of  art,  as  renders  it  fit  for  se- 
paration from  the  healthy  parts  of  our  fluids,  and  to  be 
thrown  out  of  our  bodies.  Concoction,  however,  in  its 
more  obvious  sense,  is  taken  for  digestion. 

CON  CO'MMODO  (jVim.)  Italian,  signifying  with  an  easy 
quickness. 

CO'NCORD  (Gram  ) that  part  of  Syntax  which  treats  of 
the  agreement  of  words  according  to  their  several  inflec- 
tions. There  are  three  principal  concords,  namely,  be- 
tween the  Nominative  and  the  Verb;  the  Adjective  and  the 
Substantive ; and  the  Relative  and  the  Antecedent. 

Concord  (Late)  1.  An  agreement  made  between  two  or 
more  persons  upon  a trespass  committed,  by  way  of  satis- 
faction for  the  damage  done,  &c.  This  concord  is  dither 
executory  or  executed.  Plmod.  5,  6.  8.  2.  An  agreement 
between  parties  who  intend  the  levying  a fine  of  lands 
one  to  the  other,  as  to  how  and  in  what  manner  the  land 
shall  pass. 

CosroHtr  (Mus.)  in  French  Accord ; the  union  of  two  or 
more  sounds  in  such  manner  as  to  render  them  agreeable 
to  the  ear.  Concords  are  either  ncrfect  or  imperfect.  Per- 
fect concords  consist  of  the  fifth  and  eighth.  Imperfect 
concords  of  the  third  and  sixth,  which  are  subdivided  into 
the  greater  and  less.  Concords  arc  moreover  divided  into 
consonant  and  dissonant.— Consonant  concords  consist  of 
the  perfect  concord,  nnd  it»  derivatives / Dissonant  concords 
of  all  other  concords.  Concord  is  applied  also  to  the  state 
of  on  instrument,  as  **  The  instrument  is  not  in  concord.’* 

CONCORDANCE  ( Lit.)  a general  alphabetical  index  of 
all  the  words  in  the  Bible. 

CONCORDANT  verses  (Poet.)  such  ns  have  in  them  several 
words  in  common,  but  by  the  addition  of  other  words  have 
a quite  different  meaning,  as 

r,  5;""“  | m.n/.  I l 

J * ?!ai!n;nr$  fr.istat. 

Concordant  (Mux.)  the  French  for  what  is  commonly 
called  Tenor.  It  is  also  an  epi.hct  for  any  thing  harmo- 
nious, or  agreeable  in  sounds. 

CONCORDATS  (Fee.)  a public  act  of  agreement  between 
the  Pope  aud  any  prince. 
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CONCORDIA  (Ant ) Concord  waj  worshipped  as  a goddess  | 
among  the  Romans,  and  is  most  generally 
represented  on  medals  by  two  hands  joined, 
or  by  persons  shaking  hands,  [ride  A/a  raws] 

Concf  rdia  militum  was  sometimes  repre- 
sented on  coins,  as  on  that  of  Didianus 
Julianas  in  the  annexed  figure,  represent' 
ing  a female  holding  two  military  stand- 
ards, the  inscription  CONCORD.  M1LIT.  Tristan,  ('omm. 
Hi  ft  or.;  Be*,  the*.  Brand. 

CONCQIJE  {Mil.)  French  for  a piece  of  ordnance  wider 
about  the  mouth  than  at  the  breech.  A kind  of  shell  used 
formerly  instead  of  a trumpet. 

CONCRliM  A'TION  (Chem.)  the  same  as  calcination. 

CONCRETE  (Z'Ay-)  u body,  either  natural  or  factitious, 
made  up  of  different  principles.  Antimony  is  a natural 
concrete  compounded  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth : soap,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a factitious  concrete  prepared  by  nrt. 

Concrete  (/.og.)  is  an  epithet  for  any  quality  considered 
with  its  subject,  as  snow  is  white*  in  distinction  from  the 
abstract  when  the  quality  is  considered  separately,  as 
whiteness,  which  may  belong  to  snow,  paper,  bones,  Ac. 
but  is  considered  separate  fro  n them  all. 

Concrete  { Anth .)  is  an  epithet  for  numbers  considered  in 

r connexion  with  some  subject,  as  3 men,  4-  horses,  5 pound*, 
Sec. ; whereas,  if  nothing  be  joined  to  the  number,  it  is 
taken  abstractedly,  as  5,  which  signifies  simply  an  aggre- 
gate of  five  units,  whether  men,  horses,  pounds,  or  what- 
ever else. 

CONCRETION  (Phy.)  the  growing  together,  or  composi- 
tion of  several  substances,  or  particles  of  substances,  into 
one  body. 

Concretion  (CAem.)  the  condensation  of  any  fluid  substance 
into  a mom  solid  state. 

Concretion  (Surg.)  the  growing  together  of  parts  which 
ought  to  be  separate,  as  the  concretion  of  the  fingers. 

Concretion  (Med.)  otherwise  called  morbid  concretions, 
substances  formed  in  the  animal  body,  either  by  the  con- 
densation of  things  into  a harder  state  than  is  natural,  or 
by  the  growing  together  of  different  substances  into  one 
body.  When  the  concretion  approaches  the  nature  of  a 
bone  it  is  termed  an  ossification , and  when  it  resembles 
that  of  a stone  it  is  called  a calculus. 

CONCUBA'HIA  ( Archerol .)  a fold,  or  pen,  where  cattle  lie. 

CONCU'BEANT  (Laic)  lying  together.  Stat.  1 //.  7,  c.  6. 

CONCU'BINAGB  {Law)  an  exception  against  a woman 
that  sues  for  her  dower,  on  the  ground  that  she  is  a ooncu- 
bine,  and  not  a wife. 

CONCUPI'SCIBLE  Faculty  ( Eth .)  the  animal  or  irrational 
part  of  man,  which  is  susceptible  of  inordinate  concupiscence. 

CONCU'RRING  Figures  (Grom.)  those  figures  which,  being 
applied  to  one  another,  will  exactly  concur,  or  coincide  at 
all  points. 

CONCESSION  (Phy.)  a shock  occasioned  by  two  bodies 
moving  in  contrary  directions. 

Concussion  of  the  orain  {Med.)  a sudden  violent  motion  of 
the  brain  and  the  adjacent  parts  from  a fall  or  blow.  Con- 
cussions are  mostly  unattended  by  any  fractures,  and  fol- 
lowed by  almost  immediate  death. 

Concussion  (Law)  the  extortion  of  a public  officer,  who  by 
threats,  or  pretence  of  authority,  attempts  to  pillage  the 
people. 

to  COND  (Mar.)  to  conduct  or  guide  a ship  in  a right 
course  ; to  direct  the  steersman  how  to  steer. 

CONDA’LIUM  (Ant.)  or  caudal  us,  a kind  of  ring 

that  slaves  wore.  Plant.  Trin.  act  *,  seen.  3,  v.  7 ; Fest. 
de  Verb.  Sigmf. 

CONDENSA'NTIA  (Med.)  medicines  which  condensate  or 
inspissate  the  juices. 

CONDENSATION  (Phy.)  the  reducing  of  a body  to  a less 


bulk  or  space,  by  which  it  is  rendered  more  dense  and 
compact. 

Condensation  (CAenr.)  generally  signifies  the  stoppage  and 
collection  of  vapours  made  by  the  top  of  an  alembic, 
whereby  it  is  returned  in  the  form  of  a liquid,  or  os  it  is 
raised  in  the  head  or  receiver,  there  to  harden  into  a per- 
manent and  solid  substance,  us  in  sublimation  of  all  kinds. 
Condensation  and  Compression  are  frequently  used  promis- 
cuously, the  one  for  the  other;  but  they  differ  in  this,  that 
the  compression  of  a body  into  n smaller  bu’k  is  the  effect 
of  external  force,  but  condensation  takes  place  without  any 
external  application,  as  in  the  inspiration  of  juices  by  cooling. 

Condensation  (Med.)  the  contraction  ot  tin*  cutaneous 
pore*  by  means  of  refrigerating,  astringent,  or  drying  me- 
dicines. 

CONDE'NSED  [Bat.)  an  epithet  for  branches  coarctcti, 
squeezed  very  close  together. 

CONDE'NSEIl  (/Vum.)  a pneumatic  machine  or  syringe, 
by  which  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  air  may  be  forced 
into  a given  space. 

CO'NDERS  (Com.)  persons  who  stand  upon  high  places  near 
the  sea-coast  at  the  time  of  the  herring  fishery,  to  point 
out,  with  boughs  or  otherwise,  which  way  the  shoal  passes. 

CON  DILIGK'NZA  (A/«*.)nn  Italian  phrase,  used  in  musical 
books,  signifying  with  diligence  or  care. 

CONDIMENT  ( Co«£.)  a pickle  or  preserve. 

CON  DISCRE'ZIONE  (A/si.)  an  Italian  phrase  used  in 
music  books,  signifying  with  judgment. 

CONDITAMENT  (A fed.)  a composition  of  conserve*,  pow- 
ders, and  spices,  made  up  in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  with 
a proper  quantity  of  syrup. 

CONDITIO  sine  qua  non  (Phy.)  a term  used  in  speaking  of 
some  accident  or  circumstance  which  is  not  essential  to  the 
thing,  but  is  yet  necessary  for  the  production  of  it. 

CONDITION  (£<m>)  a bridle  or  restraint  annexed  to  a 
thing,  so  that  by  the  non-performance  of  it  the  party  r.hall 
receive  prejudice  or  loss,  but  by  the  performance  benefit 
and  advantage.  Conditions  are  of  different  kinds,  i.  e. 
— Conditions  in  a deed , or  express,  when  joined  by  express 
words  to  a feoffment,  lease,  or  other  grant. — Conditions  in 
law,  or  implied , when,  a*  in  the  case  of  granting  any  of- 
fice, the  law  allows  the  grantor  to  dispossess  the  grantee  of 
his  office  if  he  do  not  justly  execute  all  thing*  belonging 
to  it, — Condition  precedent , when  a tease  or  an  estate  is 
granted  to  one  for  life,  upon  condition  that  if  the  lessee 
pay  to  the  lessor  a certain  sum  on  such  a day,  then  he 
shall  have  fee  simple. — Condition  subsequent,  when  a man 
grants  to  another  his  manor  in  fee,  upon  condition  that  the 
grantee  shall  pay  him  on  a certain  day  such  a sum,  or  hi* 
estate  shall  cease. — Conditions  inherent,  such  ns  descend 
to  the  heir  with  the  land  grunted.— ‘Condition  collateral , that 
which  is  annexed  to  any  collateral  act. — Conditions  affirma- 
tive, which  consist  of  doing  something  — Conditions  nega- 
tive, which  consist  in  not  doing. — Conditions  copulative, 
which  require  the  doing  several  tilings. — Condition  disjunc- 
tive, when  one  of  several  things  is  required  to  be  done. 

Conditions,  Equation  of  (Flux.)  certain  equations  in  the  In- 


tegral Calculus,  of  this  form,  “ = useful  in  ascertain- 
j x 


ing  whether  a proposed  fluxion  will  admit  of  finite  integra- 
tion or  a finite  fluent. 

CONDITIONS  of  Peace  (Polit.)  the  terms  upon  which 
peace  is  concluded. 

Condition  ( Vet.)  a phrase  of  the  turf,  implying  the  parti- 
cular good  state  of  a horse,  in  point  of  strength,  make,  and 
general  appearance,  which  renders  him  peculiarly  fit  for  the 
purpose  to  which  he  is  destined.  The  term  is  used  either 
in  a good  or  a had  sense,  as  a horse  may  be  in  good  or  bad 
condition. 
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CONDITIONAL  conjunctions  (Grant.)  those  which  express 
some  condition,  as  if,  unless,  provided , Ac. 

Conditional  Propositions  (Log.)  are  propositions  consisting 
of  parts  connected  by  the  conditional  particle  if. 

CO'NDOIllN  (Com.)  a small  weight  winch  the  Chinese,  par- 
ticularly those  at  Canton,  use  in  weighing  the  silver  re- 
ceived and  paid  in  trade. 

CON  dolcc  maniera  (A/us.)  an  Italian  phrase  used  in  music 
books,  signifying  after  a sweet  and  delicate  manner. 

CONDUC  f (Law)  is  used  in  the  phrase  safe  conduct,  to  sig- 
nify the  security  given  by  n prince,  under  his  Great  Seal, 
to  a stranger  for  his  quiet  Cuming  into  and  passing  out  of 
the  realm.  A safe  conduct  is  given  to  enemies,  a jm&s-  , 
port  to  friends  or  subjects. 

Conduct  safe  (Mil.)  a guard  of  soldiers  who  serve  to  pro- 
tect  any  individual  or  individuals  from  the  attacks  of  a 
hostile  force. 

CONDUCTE'CR  (Mil.)  a person  entrusted  with  the  con-  • 
veyanco  of  military  stores,  Ac.  Conducteur  signifies  also  j 
one  who  acts  us  a guide  to  an  army. 

CONDU'CTIO  (Med.)  a spasm  or  convulsion,  according  to  j 
Ccclius  Aurelianus. 

CONDU'CTOR  (A/*/.)  an  assistant  to  a commissary  of  mi- 
litary stores,  to  conduct  depdts  or  magazines  from  one  | 
place  to  another. 

Conductor  (A/ni.)  he  who  superintends  ond  conducts  the 
performances  in  a concert. 

Conductor  (Siirg*)  otherwise  called  a Director . a surgical 
instrument  which  serves  to  conduct  or  direct  the  course  of 
the  knife  on  several  occasions. 

Conductor  (Elect.)  a term  first  applied  by  Dr.  Dcsaguliers 
to  those  substances  which  are  capable  of  receiving  and 
transmitting  electricity,  in  distinction  from  electrics , in 
which  the  matter  or  virtue  or  electricity  may  be  accumu- 
lated or  retained. — Prime  Conductor  is  an  insulated  con- 
ductor so  connected  with  the  electrical  machine  as  to  re- 
ceive the  electricity  immediately  from  the  excited  electric. 

Conductor  oj  Lightning  (Elect,)  n pointed  metallic  rod 
which  was  contrived  by  Dr.  Franklin  to  be  fixed  to  the 
upper  parts  of  buildings,  to  secure  them  from  the  effects 
of  lightning. 

Conductor,  marine  (fl/<7r.)  in  French  paratonnerre,  a thick 
metal  wire,  generally  of  copper,  extending  from  ubove  the 
maintop-gallant-truck  into  the  water,  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  the  ship  from  lightning. 

CCFNDUIT  (Mech.)  a pump  or  water-course  for  the  convey- 
ance of  water. 

CONDUPLICATIO  (Rhet.)  a figure  of  speech  in  which, 
by  reason  of  amplification  and  illustration,  the  same  word 
or  words  are  repeated. 

CONDUPLICATIO  ( Bot .)  doubling  together,  a term  in 
vernation  or  foliation  ; vernata  conduplicnta,  couduplicate 
leafing,  is  said  of  a bud  when  the  two  sides  of  a leaf  are 
doubled  over  each  other  at  the  mid -rib,  as  in  the  Rose, 
Ash,  Walnut,  Ac.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  the  sleep 
of  plants;  conduplicani  somnus  is  when  the  leaves,  during 
the  night,  fold  together  like  the  leaves  of  a book. 

Cp'NDUR  (Grn.)  a large  kind  of  American  vulture,  the 
Vuhur gryphus  of  Lirmeus,  measuring,  with  the  wings  ex- 
tended, from  tip  to  tip,  12  or  16  feet.  It  prevs  on  birds, 
lambs,  kids,  and  even  children.  Two  are  said  to  be  able 
to  kill  and  devour  a cow'.  When  passing  near  the  ground 
they  make  a tremendous  deafening  noise. 

CONDU'RDUN  (Rot.)  a plant  which,  when  hung  about  the 
neck,  represses  strumous  swellings.  Plin.  1.  26,  c.  5. 

CONDU'UI  (Com.)  a Malayan  name  for  a small  bean  used  in 
weighing  gold  and  silver. 

CO'NDYLE  (Anat.)  vide  Condylus. 

CONDYLO’IIL-E  (Anat.)  Apophyses,  or  what  are  called 
Productions , more  commonly  processes. 
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CONDYLOMA  (Med.)  from  its  resemblance  to 

a joint ; a tubercle  or  callous  eminence  which 
rises  in  the  folds  of  the  anus,  or  a hardening  and  swelling 
of  the  rugec.  These  tumours  also  frequently  happen  about 
the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  and  other  parts,  and  nave  dif- 
ferent  names,  as  that  of  ficus,  cry  star,  or  thymus , according 
to  their  resemblance  to  the  fig,  Ac.  Cels.  1.  16,  c.  18. 

CO'NDYLUS  (Anat.)  a knot  in  any  of  the  joints, 

formed  by  the  epiphysis  of  a bone;  in  the  fingers  it  is 
called  the  knuckle. 

CONE  ( Geom .)  from  the  Greek  *£••<,  is,  according  to  Eu- 
clid, a solid  figure,  having  a circle  for  a base,  and  being 
produced  by  the  entire  revolution  of  a right-angled  triangle 
about  its  perpendicular  leg,  called  the  uxis  of  the  cone,  as 
in  fig.  1,  where  ABV  is  the  cone,  DY*  the  axis,  and  ACB 
F,g.t.  Fig.?.  Fi*.  3. 


the  circular  base.  When  the  axis  is  greater  than  the  base 
of  the  triangle  or  the  diameter  of  the  circular  base  of  the 
cone,  namely,  ADB,  the  cone  is  said  to  b c acute-angled, 
fig.  4,  i.  e.  die  angle  at  the  vertex  AVB  is  acute;  but  if  the 
axis  be  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  base,  then  AVB  would 
he  an  obtuse  angle,  and  the  cone  an  obtuse-angled  cone,  fig. 5\ 
if  they  be  equal,  then  the  ungle  AVB  would  be  a right  angle, 
and  the  cone  right-angled, fig.  6.  Cones  are  moreover  di- 
vided into  right  and  scalene,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  axis  in  respect  to  (lie  base : if  the  axis  be  perpendi- 
cular, an  in  fig.  1,  it  is  a right  cone ; but  if  the  axis  be  not 
perpendicular,  it  is  a scalene  or  oblique  cone,  as  LMNO, 
fig.  *1,  where  MO  is  oblique  in  respect  to  LN.— Frrtstum 
of  a cone  is  that  which  is  formed  by  cutting  off  the  upper 
part  of  a cone  by  a plane  parallel  to  the  base,  as  A BCD 
,n  J*"-  3* — Cones  of  the  higher  kind  are  those  whose  bases 
arc  circles  of  the  higher  kinds. 


Fig.  4.  Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 


Conk  of  Rays  (Opt.)  includes  those  rays  which  fall  from  any 
point  of  a radiant  on  the  surface 
of  a glass,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  where  A is  the  point  in 
any  object,  from  which  the  rays 
full  on  the  surface  of  the  glass 
BCD,  then  BCDA  is  the  coue 
1 of  rays. 

Conk  (Bof.)  the  fruit  of  several  evergreen  trees,  as  of  the  Fir, 
Fine,  Cedar,  Cypress,  Ac.  so  called  from  its  conical  shape, 
being  broad  at  ine  base,  and  tapering  towards  the  end.  It 
is  composed  of  woody  scales,  that  are  usually  open,  each 
of  which  has  a seed  at  the  end.  Linnaeus  has  given  to  this 
fruit  the  name  of  Strobi/ns;  hut  this  terra  is  of  more  exten- 
sive signification,  comprehending  several  fruits,  as  that  of  the 
Magrrlia,  not  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  cone. 

Conk  (fun.)  the  Conus  of  Linnatus,  a beautiful  sort  of  shell, 
inhabited  by  the  Lintax , which  is  generally  found  on  rocky 
shores.  These  shells  mostly  hear  the  highest  price  of  any, 
one  species  being  valued  as  high  ns  a hundred  pounds. 
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CONE'SSI  (Bo/.)  a sort  of  bark  which  is  reckoned  a specific  J 
in  diarrhoeas.  It  is  a production  from  the  tree  called  in 
the  Linnean  system  the  Nerum  antidyt  cntericum. 

CON  o scnza  vtoiini  (Mut.)  Italian,  signifying  either  with  or  | 
without  violins. 

CONEY- BUR  BOWS  (Lmv)  places  where  conies  breed  and 
haunt.  Commoners  cannot  lawfully  dig  up  coney-burrows 
for  a common. 

GONFALON  (Ecc.)  n confraternity  of  seculars  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  called  Penitents. 

CONFARRBATIO  ( Ant.)  a solemnization  of  marriage  < 
by  the  offering  made  with  the  bridal  cake.  Plia.  I.  18,  1 
c.  2. 

CONFF.'CTA  (Med.)  confects,  or  seeds  crusted  over  with  ' 
dry  sugar. 

CONFE'CTION  (Med.)  a medicinal  composition  of  gums,  • 
powders,  syrups,  Ac.  made  up  into  one  substance. 

CONFE'CTION  ER  (Cook.)  a maker  and  seller  of  confects 
and  sweetmeats. 

CON FE'DE RACY  f, Polil .)  an  alliance  between  princes  and 
states,  for  their  defence  against  a common  enemy. 

CONFERENCE  (Polit.)  a discourse  held  between  several 
persons  on  some  matter  of  public  interest. 

CONFE'RTLJS  (Hot.)  crowded,  or  clustered  ; an  epithet  for 
leaves,  branches,  or  a whorl ; conferta  folia,  are  leaves  so 
copious  us  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  branches,  scarcely  j 
leaving  any  space  between,  os  in  the  Antirrhinum , Luna- 
ria,  Ac. ; conjerii  rami , arc  branches  crowded  close,  in  n 
similar  manner;  confortus  verbatim,  is  a whorl,  in  which 
the  peduncles,  or  flowers,  stand  as  it  were  squeezed  close 
together. 

CONFE'RVA  (Bat.)  River-Weed,  a genus  of  plants,  Class 
Crypt  ogam  in,  Order  Alga. 

Specie*.  Withering  has  given  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  species  of  the  Conferva  of  British  growth.  The 
Conferva  coral!  in  a is  remarkable  for  its  singular  irritibi- 
lity ; for  when  quite  fresh,  and  immersed  into  fresh 
water,  several  fibres  have  been  observed  to  move  in  n 
horizontal  direction,  with  a quick  convulsive  twitch,  and 
then  to  stop  suddenly,  which  they  will  continue  to  do  for 
some  time.  The  same  effect  is  not  observable  in  salt 
water. 

CONFE'SSIO  (Ecc.)  1 . The  confessionary.  2.  The  office  of 
confession.  Card.  Ban . Rer.  Liturg.  1.  2,  c.  5. 

CONFESSION  of  faith  (Ecc.)  a public  declaration  of  one’s 
faith,  or  the  faith  of  any  particular  community,  as — Con- 
fotsian  of  Augtburg,  or  the  articles  of  public  faith  which 
were  drawn  up  by  Luther,  and  presented  to  Charles  V.  at 
the  diet  of  Augsburg. — Auricular  confouion,  a private  con- 
fession in  the  Romish  church,  which  every  man  makes  to 
his  confessor ; so  called  because  it  is  made  by  whispering 
in  his  car. 

Conversion  (Rhet.)  vide  Conceuio. 

CONFE'SSIONAUY  (Ecc.)  or  Confeuional , the  chair  in 
which  the  priest  sits  to  hear  confessions.  Harntdf.  1.  4, 
c.  27. 

CONFE'SSOR,  Father  (Ecc.)  a priest  of  the  Romish  church 
who  hears  the  confessions  of  penitents,  and  gives  them 
absolution, 

CONFE'SSORS  (Ecc.)  those  who  sealed  the  confession  of ; 
their  faith  by  their  blood.  Anastas.  Bibl.  in  S.  Fab.  Sidon. 
Apvllin.  I.  7,  q>.  17,  Ac. 

CONFIGURATION  (Phy.)  the  outward  figure  which 
bounds  bodies,  and  gives  them  their  exterior  aspect  or 
appearance,  and  by  which  bodies  are  principally  distin- 
guished from  each  other. 

Configuration  ( Astro /.)  the  conjunction  or  mutual  aspect 
of  stars. 

CONFIRMA'NTIA  (Med.)  strengthening  medicines,  or 
medicines  which  tend  to  confirm  the  strength  of  the  body, 


or  any  part  of  it ; also  medicines  which  fasten  the  teeth  in 
the  gums. 

CONFIRM A*TIO  (Rhct.)  jSt&*4*rnt  a figure  of  speech, 
which  consists  in  giving  strength  or  force  to  the  things 
which  have  been  advanced.  Cic.  de  Invent.  1.  I,  c»2l{ 
QuintiL  I.  4,  c.  3. 

CONFIRMATION  (Polit.)  the  rendering  any  title,  claim, 
treaty,  or  public  act,  valid  and  indisputable. 

Confirmation  (Ecc.)  a holy  rite  or  ceremony  in  the  Christ- 
ian church,  whereby  baptized  persons  are  confirmed  in  u 
state  of  grace,  nnu  take  upon  themselves  their  baptismal 
vow.  Tc ft ull.  de  Prtetcrtpi.  c.  40;  de  Baptit.  c.  7; 
Cyprian  .epitt  70 — 73;  CyrUL  Cotech.  I.  2,  c.  3;  Ambros. 
de  Initian.l.  c.  6;  Dionyt.  de  Iicclet.  Hierarch,  c.2;  Aleuiu. 
dc  Offic.  divin. — Confirmation  is  performed  by  the  bishop, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  laying 
of  hand#  on  all  such  as,  on  application,  shall  be  found  duly 
qualified,  in  point  of  age  and  Christian  knowledge,  to  be 
admitted  to  this  ceremony. 

CONFISCATE  (Eon*)  forfeited  to  the  public  fisque,  or 
king’s  treasury ; as,  the  goods  found  in  the  possession  of  a 
felon,  which  he  disavows. 

CONFLUENT  (Bot.)  confluent,  rendered  by  Withering 
thronging  t is  an  epithet  for  leaves  or  lobes  ; folia  con  flu - 
e nt in  are  leaves  united  at  the  base,  grow  ing  in  tuft*  so  us 
to  leave  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  stem  bare;  loti 
conflnentet,  lobes  running  one  into  another,  in  opposition  to 
distinct. 

Confluent  Small-pot  (Med.)  vide  Variola. 

CONFLUE'NTIA  (Mrd.)  a term  used  by  Paracelsus,  to 
express  the  conjunction  or  confederation  of  the  microcosm 
with  the  stars  ; also  of  a disease  with  the  remedies. 

CONFORMATION  (Anal.)  a term  applied  to  the  parts 
which  compose  the  human  body  ; hence,  mal-conformation, 
to  denote  some  defect  in  the  first  rudiments,  whereby  a 
person  conies  into  the  world  crooked,  or  with  some  of  the 
viscera,  Ac.  unduly  proportioned  ; as  when  persons  are 
subject  to  incurable  asthmas  from  too  small  a capacity  of 
the  thorax,  or  the  like. 

CONFORM  IS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  signifying,  in  the  same 
form,  or,  in  the  same  way ; folium  conforme,  alenfinoll 
parts  the  same;  tortio  conformis,  the  twisting  of  a stem 
always  the  same  way. 

CONFORMIST  (Ecc.)  one  that  conforms  to  an  establish- 
ment, or  an  established  form  of  cburch  discipline,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  Church  of  England ; the  scceders,  or 
dissenters  from  whom,  are  known  by  the  name  of  Non- 
conformists. 

CONFORTA'NTIA  (Med.)  comforting  medicines. 

CONFRA'IRIK  (Ecc.)  or  Confrbie,  a fraternity,  brother- 
hood, or  society  ; as,  the  Canfrairie  de  St.  George , or  let 
chevaliers  de  la  bleu  gariier , the  honourable  society  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Garter. 

CONFRATRKS  (Ecc.)  or  Confreres,  brethren  in  a religious 
house ; fellows  of  one  and  the  same  society.  Slat.  32  II.  8, 
c.  24. 

CONFRERES  (Ecc.)  vide  Confoatres. 

CONFRICATIO  (Med.)  the  reducing  of  any  thing  to  pow- 
der by  rubbing  it  with  the  hand*. 

CONFRONTE'  (Her.)  on  epithet  in  blazoning,  signifying 
fac  ng  one  another,  or  full-faced. 

CO  NFC'S  AS  FERRES  (Med.)  a sort  of  fevers  mentioned  by 
Bellini,  which  come  together  alternately  in  the  same 
person,  but  do  not  keep  their  period*  and  alterations  so 
exactly  a9  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  one  another. 

CONFUSA'NEUS  PANIS  (Anhteol.)  coarse  brawn  bread. 

CONFU'SIO  ( Med.)  a disorder  of  the  eyes,  which  happens 
when,  upon  a rupture  of  the  internal  membranes  which 
include  the  humours,  they  are  all  confounded  together. 

CONFU'SION  (Chem.)  a mixture  ofliquid  or  fluid  things. 
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Coy*usio*  (Log.)  a term  applied  to  the  understanding  when  1 
the  idea  of  a thing  is  presented  imperfectly,  and  mingled  !' 
with  that  of  other  things. 

Contusion  (Laic)  Property  by  confusion,  where  the  goods 
of  two  persons  arc  so  intermixed  that  the  several  portions 
cannot  be  distinguished. 

CONFUTATIO  (Rhet.)  A*c*,  a disproving  of  that  which  | 
has  been  advanced : an  answer  to  objections.  Cic.  ad  '■ 
Heren.  I.  1 . c.  3. 

CONG.  (Mat.)  an  abbreviation  for  Congius. 

CONGE'  (Mil.)  a term  which  formerly  signified  leave  of 
absence. 

Conor  (Archil.)  a moulding  which  imitates  the  ring  at  the 
end  of  a wooden  pillar. 

CO'NGEABLE  (Law)  lawful,  or  lawfully  done ; done  with 
permission ; as  entry  congeable,  Ac. 

CONGE'  D*  ACCOR  DE  It  (Lou)  Trench  for  leave  to  ac- 
cord or  agree,  mentioned  in  the  statute  of  tines.  Lit. 
Seel.  420. — CongS  d'tlire,  French  for  leave  to  choose:  the 
King’s  licence  or  permission  to  a Dean  and  Chapter  to 
choose  a bishop. 

CONG  EL  ATI  (Med.)  persons  afflicted  with  n catalepsy, 
so  called  because  they  seem  to  be  deprived  of  all  sensa- 
lion. 

CONGELATION  (Client.)  a condensation  of  any  fluid  or 
liquid  substance  by  means  of  cold. 

CONGE'L  AT1VES  (Med.)  medicines  which  refrigerate  and 
inspissate. 

CONGE'NERES  (Anal.)  an  epithet  for  muscles  which  arc 
of  the  *anie  kind  or  office. 

CO'NG Ell  (fch.)  •••/vp’K,  Conger- Eel,  the  Mureena  conger 
of  Linrurus,  an  eel  of  extraordinary  size,  and  extremely 
voracious,  which  preys  on  carcases  and  on  other  fish,  it 
is  said  that  congers  sometimes  weigh  a hundred  pounds. 
Ariitot . Tint.  Arum . I.  8,  c.  1.5. 

C o noe u (Com.)  or  Congre , probably  from  cougruo,  to  meet 
together  ; a society  of  booksellers  who  join  together  in  the 
publication  of  any  work  or  works. 

CO'NG ES  (Archil ) vide  Conge. 

CONGESTION  ( Med.)  a collection  of  humours  gradually 
formed. 

CONGESTITIUS  LOCUS  (Archit ) false  or  loose  ground, 
unfit  for  the  foundation  of  a building. 

COXGE'STCS  (Bot  ) an  epithet  signifying  heaped  to- 
gether : ponicula  congeita,  a panicle  which  has  a great 
uumber  of  flowers,  but  not  so  squeezed  or  compressed  as 
the  confertus , or  crowded. 

CONGIA'RIUM  (Ant.)  a largess  sometimes  made  to  the 
people  by  the  emperors,  in  order  to  gain  their  favour.  It 
is  distinguished  from  the  Donativum,  which  was  mode  only 
to  tlio  soldiers.  Liv.  1.  25,  c.  2;  Sudan,  in  Aug.  c.  41 ; 
Ursat.  de  Sot.  Roman,  apud  Grtev.  The*.  Antiq.  Roman. 
tom.  1 1 , p.  6:18. 

CO’NG  I US  (An/.)  or  Congium,  from  congerendo , i.  e.  in- 
creasing by  augmentation  ; a liquid  measure  answering  to 
the  Chug  of  the  Athenians,  containing  six  sextaries,  i.  e. 
ten  pints  of  wine,  and  nine  of  oil,  equal  to  about  our 
gallon  : or  at  least  somewhat  more  than  our  pottle.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  Tully’s  son  drank  two  of  these  at  a 
draught.  Isid.  Orig . I.  14,  c.  25. 

CO’NG  IUS  (Archied.)  an  ancient  measure  containing  about 
a gallon  and  a pint. 

Con  ours  (Med  ) a gallon  or  eight  pints. 

CONGLACIATIO  (Med.)  the  same  as  Coagulation. 

CONGLOBATA  GLANDIJLA  (Ana/.)  a conglobate 
gland,  or  a round  gland  formed  by  the  contortion  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels. 

CONGLOBATE  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  cotyledons  which  are 
formed  into  a sphere. 

C'ONGLOMERATA  GLANDULA  (Anal.)  a congloroe- 
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rate  gland,  or  a gland  composed  of  a number  of  glomerate 
glamls,  whose  excretory  ducts  all  unite  in  one  common 

duct. 

CONGLOMERATE  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  the  peduncle; 
pcduncnlus  congh.  merntus,  a ped  Uriel  e which  bears  flowers 
on  a very  short  pedicle,  closely  heaped  and  compacted 
together  without  order,  ns  in  Paclytis  glomerata. 

CONGLCTINA'NTIA  (Med.)  healing  medicines,  or  such 
as  unite  parts  that  are  disjointed  by  accident. 

CONGREGATION  (Phy.)  a term  sometimes  used  to 
denote  the  least  degree  of  mixture  in  which  the  parts  of 
the  mixed  body  do  not  touch  each  other  more  than  in  one 
point.  This  sort  of  mixture  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  water 
and  other  fluids. 

Con  (throat  ion  (Etc.)  on  assembly  of  persons  who  meet 
together  for  purposes  of  divine  worship. 

CONG  REG  ATIONALI8TS  < Ecc .)  a sect  of  Protestants 
who  reject  all  Church'govemment  except  that  of  a single 
congregation  with  a pastor  at  the  head.  They  correspond 
to  whut  are  called  Indcpcndants,  in  England. 

CO'NG  R ESS  (Polit.)  an  assembly  of  envoys,  commissioners, 
deputies,  &c.  from  different  courts,  meeting  to  agree  on 
terms  of  political  accommodation  and  pocitication. — Con- 
gress,  a general  assembly  of  deputies  from  the  different 
states  in  the  republic  of  America. 

Concurs*  (Lon?)  a trial  made  by  appointment  of  a judge,  in 
the  presence  of  surgeons  and  matrons,  to  determine  whether 
a man  be  impotent  or  not,  in  order  to  dissolve  n marriage. 

CONG  RUTTY  ( Rhet.)  signifies,  in  general,  suitableness  and 
propriety;  but  is  applied,  particularly,  to  any  theme  or 
composition  which  is  clothed  in  apt  and  coherent  language, 
free  from  any  fiiult  of  grammar. 

Congruity  (Math,)  a term  applied  to  figures,  lines,  Sec. 
which  exactly  correspond  when  appliea  the  one  to  the 
other. 

Conorcity  (JEM.)  a certain  fitness  or  apt  relation  between 
things,  which  determines  their  suitableness  to  form  a co- 
alition. 

CONGRUS  (Ich.)  vide  Conger. 

CCXNGYLIS  (Bot.)  a rape  root. 

CONIC  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  what  appertains  to  a cone. 

Conic  Section*  (Grow.)  imply  the  curve  lines  and  plane 
figures  which  are  produced  by  the  intersection  of  a plane 
with  a cone.  A cone  is  a solid  contained  by  a conical 
superficies  and  a circle ; thus  suppose,  as  in  Jig.  1 , a 
straight  line,  A V D,  be  drawn  through  the  point  V,  and 
extended  indefinitely  both  ways,  and  this  point  remain 
fixed  while  the  line  A V D be  moved  round  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  circle,  two  superficies  will  be  gene- 
rated by  iu»  motion,  called  a conical  superficies ; and  these 
mentioned  together  arc  called  opposite  superficies,  [vide 
Cone J 

Section*.  If  a cone  be  cut  by  a piano,  their  common  in- 
tersection is  called  a conic  section,  of  which  there  are 
five  different  kinds;  namely,  the  Triangle,  Circle,  Ellipse, 


*V.  i.  Fig.  *.  F<p.  3. 


Parabola,  and  Hyperbola,  although  the  three  last  only 
are  peculiarly  called  Conic  Sections. 

Triangle . If  the  culling  plane  nass  through  the  vertex  of 
the  cone  and  any  part  of  the  base,  the  section  will  be  a 
triangle,  as  V A B,  Jig.  2. 
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Circle.  If  the  plane  cut  the  cone  parallel  to  the  base,  or  I 
make  no  angle  with  it,  the  section  will  be  a circle,  a*  , 
BAD,  jig.  3 ; but  if  the  oblique  cone,  V A B,  or  Vo  b, ' 
Jig.  4-,  having  the  circular  base  AE  B,  or  a e b,  be  so 
cut  by  a plane,  D E C,  that  the  angle  D be  = Z Hi 
or  the  Z C = Z A,  then  the  cone  is  said  to  be  cut  by 
this  plane  in  a subcontrary  position,  and  the  section  in 
this  case,  DEC,  which  is  always  a circle,  is  called  the 
subcontrary  section. 

Ellipse.  The  section  is  nn  ellipse  which  cuts  the  cone 
obliquely  through  both  sides,  or  when  the  plane  is  in- 
clined to  the  base  in  a less  angle  than  the  side  of  the 
cone,  as  D A B,  jig.  5. 


Fig.  4.  Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 


Parabola.  The  section  is  a parabola  when  the  cone  is  cut 
by  a plane,  as  A D E ,Jig.  6,  parallel  to  the  side  V B, 
or  when  the  cutting  plane  and  the  side  of  the  cone  make 
equal  angles  with  the  base. 

Hyperbola.  The  section  is  an  Hyperbola,  as  DAE, 
jig.  7,  when  the  cutting  plane  makes  a greater  angle 
with  the  base  than  the  side  of  the  cone  does;  and  if  the 
plane  be  continued  to  cut  the  opposite  cone,  this  latter 
section  is  called  the  opposite  Hyperbola  to  the  former,  as 
B b E.  Hyperbolas  ure  said  to  be  mutually  conjugate 
where  two  ]>airs  of  opposite  hyperbolas  come  together, 
as  in  jig.  15,  where  tlie  curves  D AE,FBG,  and  da  e, 
fb g,  are  mutually  conjugate. 

Parts  of  the  Sections.  The  principal  parts  of  the  three 
sections,  namely,  the  Ellipse,  Purubola,  and  Hyperbola, 
are  os  follow:  — 

Vertex.  The  Vertices  of  any  section  arc  the  points  where 
the  cutting  plane  meets  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cone, 
or  the  sides  of  the  verticular  triangular  section,  as  A and 
B,jSg.  5,  G,  7;  hence  the  ellipse  and  opposite  hyperbolas 
have  each  two  vertices,  but  the  parabola  only  one, 
unless  the  other  be  considered  to  be  at  an  infinite  dis- 
tance. 


Fig.  7.  rig.  8.  Fig.  9. 


Centre.  The  Centre  is  that  point  in  a figure  in  which 
every  straight  line  passing  through  it,  and  terminated 
bv  tiie  curve,  or  opposite  curves,  is  bisected  ; as  C in 
the  ellipse,  8,  and  C in  the  hyperbola,  jig.  9;  but 
the  centre  of  a parabola  is  infinitely  distant  from  the 
vertex. 

Diameter.  The  Diameter  is  any  straight  line  passing 
through  the  centre,  nnd  terminated  by  the  curve,  or  op- 
posite curves,  ns  A B and  D E,  jig.  3.  5.7,  or  jig.  8,  9. 
The  Diameters  of  the  parabola  art*  infinite,  because  they 
are  drawn  through  the  centre  point  at  an  infinite  distance, 
and  they  are  also  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  cone,  as 
A b,  Jig.  G»  The  diameters  arc  of  two  kinds;  namely, 


transverse  and  conjugate.  The  transi'crse  diameter  is 
that  which  passes  through  the  principal  vertices,  and  is 
otherwise  called  the  axis,  as  A B in  the  ellipse  nnd 
hyperbola,  fg.  8,  9,  and  A b in  %fig.  6 or  10.  In  the 
ellipse  this  is  the  longest  diameter,  but  in  the  hyperbola 
it  is  the  shortest.  Hie  conjugate  diameter  is  the  line 
drawn  through  the  centre,  and  parallel  to  the  tangent 
of  the  curve  at  the  vertex ; thus,  11  1 is  the  conjugate 
of  the  axis  A B in  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola,  fig.  fci,  9, 
and  is  parallel  to  the  tangent  A M at  A ; and  F G,  a 
conjugate  to  D E,  is  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  X>,Jig.  8,  9. 
Hence  the  conjugate  of  the  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the 
same,  but  the  conjugates  of  all  other  diameters  are 
oblique  to  them. 


Fig.  10.  Fig.  It.  Fig.  1J. 


Ordinates.  An  Ordinate  to  any  diameter  is  a line  parallel 
to  its  conjugate,  or  to  the  tangent  at  its  vertex,  and 
terminated  by  the  diameter  and  curve,  as  LE,  which  is 
parallel  to  A M,  the  tangent  at  the  vertex  A,  in  fig.  9 ; 
D K is  also  an  ordinate  to  the  axis  A B and  M N ; N O 
are  ordinates  to  the  diameter  D E.  Hence  the  ordinates 
of  the  axis  are  also  perpendicular  to  it,  but  the  ordinates 
of  other  diameters  are  oblique  to  them.  The  line  L F 
and  L E,  on  each  side  of  the  diameter  A B,  in  Jig.  8, 
is  called  the  double  ordinate. 

Absciss.  An  absciss  is  a segment  of  a diameter  contained 
between  its  vertex,  and  an  ordinate  to  it,  as  A K or  B L, 
and  D N or  E N,  jig.  8 and  10.  Hence,  in  the  ellipse 
and  hyperbola,  every  ordinate  has  two  abscisses,  but  in 
the  parabola  only  one ; the  other  Vertex  of  the  diameter 
being  infinitely  distant. 

Parameter.  The  Parameter  of  any  diameter,  otherwise 
called  the  Lotus  rectum,  is  the  third  proportional  to  any 
two  conjugate  diameters  in  the  ellipse  or  opposite  hyper- 
bolas, or  to  any  absciss  and  its  ordinate  in  the  parabola. 
From  this  relation  Apollonius  deduced  one  of  the  pri- 
mary properties,  by  which  the  ellipse,  hyperbola,  and 
parabola,  are  distinguished,  and  from  which  they  derive 
their  names  ; thus,  suppose  G F to  be  an  ordinate  to  the 
diameter  A B of  the  ellipse  or  hyperbola  B G,  fig.  II, 
VI,  ED  to  be  the  conjugate  diameter,  and  B li  the 
nrameter,  or  third  proportional,  between  A B and  E I). 
-loreover  complete  the  rectangle  L A B II,  let  LH 
meet  F K in  M,  and  let  K N,  the  side  of  the  rectangle 
K B opposite  to  B F,  meet  B H in  N ; then,  in  jig.  1 1, 
the  square  of  the  ordinate  F G is  less  than  the  rectangle 
under  the  absciss  F B,  and  the  parameter  li  H,  by  the 
rectangle  M N,  similar  to  I,  B,  and  having  one  of  its  sides 
equal  to  B F:  but,  in  jig.  12,  the  square  of  the  ordioato 
F G is  greater  than  the  rectangle  under  the  absciss  B ]•', 
nnd  the  parameter  B II,  by  (lie  rectangle  M N,  similar 
to  L R,  nnd  having  one  of  its  sides  equal  to  B F.  From 
this,  deficiency,  comes  the  name  of  Ellipse,  in 

the  first  case;  and  from  the  *« or  excess,  that  of 
Hyperbola.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Parabola  derives 
its  name  from  the  equality  which  the  square  of 

H K,  the  ordinate,  in  fig.  13,  bears  to  the  rectangle 
under  P and  B K ; supposing  ABC  to  be  a parabola, 
BK  the  diameter,  AG  nmi  II  K,  the  ordinates  to  it, 
and  P the  parameter,  or  third  proportional  to  B G, 
the  absciss,  and  A G its  corresponding  ordinate. 

Focus.  l*he  Focus,  or  Umbilical,  is  that  point  in  the  axis 
where  the  ordinate  is  equal  to  half  the  parameter,  as  K 
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CONJUGATES  (Rhel-)  an  epithet  for  what  comes  from  one 
original,  as  when  from  one  word  we  argue  to  another  of 
the  same  original ; as  14  Si  risus  gaudium  est,  ergo  riderc 
est  gaudcrc."  Cic.  Top.  c.  U ; Quint.  I.  5,  C.  10. 

CONJUGATE  ( (i com.)  an  epithet  to  denote  the  junction 
of  two  lines,  as  a Conjugate  axis,  that  which  crosses  an* 
other  axis,  [vide  Axis] — Conjugate  Diameter , the  shortest 
axis  in  an  ellipsis,  [vide  Diameter ] — Conjugate  Hyper- 
bolas, hyperbolas  having  the  same  axes,  but  in  contrary 
order,  [vide  Hyperbola  and  Conic 

Conjugate  \B(A.)  conjugaius,  an  epithet  for  a leaf,  or  a 
raceme ; Jolium  conjugal um , a pinnate  leaf  which  has  only 
one  pair  of  leaflets ; racemus  conjugal  us,  a raceme  having 
two  racemes  only  united  by  a common  peduncle. 

CONJUGATES  (flhet.)  are  such  things  as  qualities,  Arc. 
which  ure  derived  from  an  original,  os  merciful,  merci* 
fully,  from  mercy. 

Conjugates  (Log.)  is  when  from  one  word  we  argue  to 
another,  as  44  If  weeping  is  to  sorrow,  then  to  weep  is  to 
sorrow.” 

CONJUGATING  (Gram.)  the  act  of  going  through  the 
inflection  of  a verb  according  to  its  several  moods,  tenses, 
and  persons. 

CONJUGATION  (Gram.)  signifies  generally  the  coupling 
or  yoking  of  things  together,  but  particularly  the  inflec- 
tion of  verbs;  also  the  inflections  themselves. 

Conjugation  (/Inn/.)  a term  for  a pair  of  nerves,  or  for 
two  nerves  arising  together,  and  serving  for  the  same 
operation,  sensation,  or  motion. 

CONIUM  {Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentandria , 
Order  2 Digynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  umbel  universal ; partial  similar  ; 
im'olttere  universal  many-leaved  ; partial  halved ; perianth 
proper. — Cor.  universal  uniform  ; proper  of  five  petals. 
— Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  roundish.—  Piar. 
inferior;  styles  two ; stigmas  obtuse. — Per.  none;  fruii 
nearly  globose  ; seeds  two. 

Species.  The  species  are  of  different  sorts,  as — Comum 
maculatum,  Cicuta,  Cicutarin , Coriandrum,  Ac.  Common 
Hemlock,  a biennial,  native  of  Europe.—  Conium  rigens , 
Ac.  Pine-leaved  Hemlock,  a shrub,  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. — Conium  africanum , scu  Caucalit,  Ac. 
Rue-leaved  Hemlock,  an  annual,  native  of  Africa. — 
Conium  Roycni,  scu  Caucalis,  &c.  native  of  Egypt. 

CONJU'NCT  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  the  immediate  cause  of 
a disease  ; also  for  those  signs  of  a disorder  which  arc  pa- 
thognomic. 

Conjunct  Fiers  (/with)  in  Scotch  Law  when  several  people 
arc  conjunctly  infelt,  or  otherwise  have  a joint  fee. 

CONJU'NCTI  morbi  {Sled.)  a name  for  two  diseases  which 
come  together,  and  are  distinguished  into  connexi  and  con - 
sequent  es,  the  former  subsisting  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
latter  following  one  another. 

CONJUNCTION  (Astron.)  a termed  applied  to  two  planets 
which  meet  in  the  same  degree  of  the  zodiac,  which  is  one 
of  the  principal  aspects,  marked  thus  [tf]<  Conjunction  is 
either  apparent  or  true. — Apparent  conjunction  is  when  a 
right  line,  drawn  through  the  centre  of  two  planets,  does 
not  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  earth. — True,  or  real 
conjunction,  is  when  a right  line,  passing  through  the  cen- 
tres of  two  planets,  and  being  produced,  passe*  al*o  through 
the  centre  of  the  earth. 

Conjunction  (Gram.)  is  a part  of  speech  which  joins  words 
and  sentences,  and  is  distinguished,  according  to  its  use, 
into — Copulative  conjunctions,  because  they  join  both  the 
words  and  the  sense,  as  and.  also,  Ac  — Disjunctive  con- 
junctions, arc  such  as  join  the  words,  but  disjoin  things 
in  the  sense,  as  neither,  nor,  either,  or,  Ac. — Causal  con- 
junctions, which  denote  a reason,  as  because,  for,  Ac.— 
Conditional  conjunctions , which  express  a condition,  as  if, 
unless , Ac. — Enclitic  conjunctions  are  such,  in  Latin,  as 
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throw  back  the  accent  on  the  syllable  going  before,  as 

Tue,  ne,  re,  fire. 

NJUNCTPVA  tunica  {Anal.)  vide  Adnata. 
CONJURA'TIO  (Law)  signifies,  1.  An  oath,  and  conjuratus, 
or  conjuratnr,  one  who  is  bound  by  the  same  oath ; and 
conjurare  is  where  several  affirm  a thing  on  oath.  Mott. 
Ang.  tom.  1,  p.  207.  2.  A plot,  or  compact,  made  by 
several  persons,  who  combine  by  oath  to  do  some  public 
harm ; but  it  is  particularly  applied  to  the  secret  compact 
which  persons  were  supposed  to  enter  into  with  the  evil 
spirit  to  work  some  mischief.  It  differs  from  witchcraft,  in- 
asmuch as  conjurors  endeavour  bv  enchantments  to  raise 
the  devil,  but  witches  bargain  with  the  evil  spirit  to  do 
what  they  desire  of  him.  Sorcerers,  on  the  other  hand, 
try,  by  force  of  incantations,  to  produce  strange  effects 
above  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 

CON  Moto  (Mia.)  an  Italian  phrase  in  Music-books,  signify- 
ing with  agitation. 

CO'NNA  ( Bot .)  the  Cassia fistula  of  Linnieos. 

CONNARUS  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Monadetphia, 
Order  5,  Decandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  pe- 
tals five. — St  am.  Jilamrnts  ten;  anthers  roundish. — Pist. 
germ  roundish ; style  cylindric ; stigma  obtuse. — Pan.  cap- 
sule oblong ; seed  single. 

Species.  The  species  are  trees  and  shrubs,  as — Connarus 
monocarpos,  Wins,  Phaseolus , Ceylon  Sumach,  a tree, 
native  of  the  island  of  Ceylon. — Connarus  Africanus,  a 
shrub,  native  of  Sierra  Leone.  — Connarus  Asiaticus, 
seu  monocarpos,  scu  Phaseolus,  a shrub,  native  of  the 
East  Indies. — Connarus  decumbent,  seu  Hermannia , a 
shrub,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Connarus 
pinnatus , scu  Perim,  a shrub,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
— Connarus  Santaloides,  Santaloides,  fire,  a shrub,  native 
of  the  East  Indies. — Connarus  mimosoides , a shrub,  na- 
tive of  the  islands  of  Nicobar. 

CONNATE  connaius ; an  epithet  for  leaves,  fila- 

ments, and  anthers;  folium  connatum  Is  said  of  two  leaves, 
which  are  so  united  at  their  bases  as  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  one  leaf,  os  in  the  Garden  Honeysuckle.  Fila- 
ments and  anthers  are  also  called  connate  when  united 
into  one  body,  as  in  the  Class  Monadelphia  and  Syn- 
genesis. 

CONNETA'BLE  de  France  ( Polit .)  Constable  of  France ; 
an  officer  under  the  old  regime,  who  succeeded  the  Grand 
S6ndchal  dc  France.  It  was  originally  not  a military  place 
of  trust,  but  merely  an  office  belonging  to  the  King’s 
Household. 

Cornet able  de  France  (Mil.)  was  a particular  corps  imme- 
diately under  the  command  and  direction  of  the  Marshal 
of  France,  composed  of  a provost-general,  four  lieute- 
nants, four  exempts,  and  forty-eight  mounted  guards,  who 
wore  a nnuqucton  for  the  King’s  service. 

CONNEXION  ( Anai .)  the  same  as  Symphysis ; a sort  of  ar- 
ticulation. [vide  Articulation ] 

CONNING  (A/nr.)  or  Cunning,  the  art  of  directing  the 
steersman  to  guide  the  ship  in  ner  proper  course. 
CONNI'VENS  (Bot.)  vide  Converging. 

CONNIVE'NTES  GLANDUL/E  (Anat.)  those  wrinkles 
which  are  found  in  the  Ilium  and  Jejunum  intestines. 
CONNOISSE'UR  (Lit.)  a person  well  versed  or  thoroughly 
skilled  in  any  science. 

CONNUTR1TIOUS  (Not.)  that  food  which  becomes  habi- 
tual to  a person  from  hi*  particular  diet. 

CONOBE'a  (Bot.)  the  Conopea  aquation  of  Linnaeus. 
CONOCARPODEN'DRON  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Protea. 
CONOCA'RPUS  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pcntan - 
dria , Order  1 Monogyma. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved;  divisions 
subulate. — Con.  petals  five. — Sta u.JUamestts  either  five 


or  ten  ; anthers  globose. — Pist.  germ  large;  style  single; 
stigma  obtuse. — Pen.  none  distinct  from  the  seed ; teed 
single. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Conocarpus  erect d , 
seu  Manghana,  fire,  seu  Foliis,  Sic.  scu  Alnus,  Sec.  scu 
Alni , fit c.  scu  Rudbcckia , fire,  seu  Innominata , Jamaica 
Button-tree,  native  of  Jamaica. — Conocarpus  procumbent, 
scu  Rudbcckia , native  of  Cuba — Conocar  pus  racemota, 
scu  Mangle,  native  of  the  Caribbees. 

CONOC1LVMBE  (Bot.)  the  Theligonum  conocrambc of  Lin- 
naeus. 

CONO'DIS  (Cow.)  a small  coin  used  at  Goa,  and  in  all  the 
kingdom  of  Cochin. 

CONOID  (Grom.)  a figure  resembling  a cone,  except  that 
its  sides  are  curved  instead  of  straight : it  is  generated  by 
the  revolution  of  a conic  section  about  its  axis,  and  is 
therefore  denominated  an  elliptical,  hyperbolic,  and  para- 
bolic conoid. 

CONOI'DES  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  the  Pineal  gland,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a cone  in  figure. 

CONOPE'A  (Bot)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  11  Didynamia, 
Order  2 Angiospermia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved;  segments 
erect. — Cor.  one-petaled;  tube  oblong;  upper  lip  erect; 
lower  trifid.— St  am.  filaments  four ; anthers  sagittate. — 
Pist.  germ  roundish ; style  filiform ; stigma  two-lobed. 
Per.  capsule  roundish  ; seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  Conopea  aquotica , scu  Cano- 
bea,  fire,  native  of  Guiana. 

CONOPHORA  ( Bi/t .)  the  Proten  ccmocarpa  of  Linna-us. 

CON OPS  (Knt.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Insect  a , Order 
Diptera . 

Generic  Character . Mouth  with  a proboscis;  antenna 
clavate. 

Species.  Insects  of  this  tribe  extract  animal  juices,  and 
the  species  are  distinguished  into  those  that  have  a 
sucker  geniculate  at  the  base,  and  those  that  have  a 
sucker  geniculate  at  the  base  and  the  middle. 

CONQUASSATION  (Med.)  a species  of  comminution, 
or  an  operation  by  which  moist  concrete  substances, 
and  the  vegetables,  fruits,  See.  arc  by  bruising  in  a mortar, 
as  fresh  allusion  of  some  moist  liquor,  reduced  to  a soft 

CONQUEST  (Law)  a feudal  term  for  purchase. 

CONRETA  pellis  ( Archceol .)  a skin,  or  hide  dressed. 

CONSANGUINEO  (Law)  a writ  mentioned  in  the  Register 
Originalittm  Brevium.  [vide  Cosinage] 

CONSANGUFNEUS f, rater  (Law)  a brother  by  the  fathers 
side. 

CONSANGUINITY  (Law)  a kindred  by  blood  and  birth, 
in  distinction  from  affinity,  which  is  a kindred  by  marriage, 
[vide  Law] 

CONSCIENCE,  courts  of  (Law)  courts  for  the  recovery  of 
small  debts. 

CONSCRIPT  A Veterum  (Ant)  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cients. 

CONSCRI'PTI  (Ant.)  or  Palres  conicripti.  Conscript  Fathers; 
an  appellation  for  the  Roman  senators,  who  were  so  called 
because  they  were  enrolled  from  the  Equestrian  order 
or  the  knights,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  number 
of  the  senators.  Liv.  1. 2.  c.  1 . 

CONSCRIPTS  (MU)  a revolutionary  term  applied  to  the 
recruits  for  the  French  army. 

CONSECRATIO  (Ant.)  was  a religious  rite  among  the  Ro- 
mans, by  which  they  set  any  person  or  thing  apart  for 
sacred  purposes,  as  their  high  priests,  fie. ; or  made  it 
sacred,  and  a fit  object  of  divine  worship : as  the  em- 
perors, their  wives,  or  children,  who,  in  tins  manner,  were 
enrolled  among  the  number  of  the  gods.  This  was  some- 
times called  apotheosis,  but  on  medals  it  is  distinguished 
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by  the  name  of  CONSECRATIO,  and  in  simbolically  re* 
presented  either  by  an  altar,  os  in  the  subjoined  figure  1 ; 


Fif.  1.  Fig . 9. 


or  by  the  efligy  of  a person  mounting  to  heaven  on  the 
back  of  an  eagle,  os  fig.  2 ; and  in  other  forms.  The  first 
of  these  figures  represents  the  reverse  of  a medal  of  Clau- 
dius GothicuR,  the  second  that  of  Saloninus,  the  son  of 
Gollienus.  Dionyt.  A nt.  I.  2;  Liv.  1. !,  c.  16;  Surtax.  Cloud, 
c.  2 ; Herodian  1.  4,  c.  2 ; Finnic.  He  Error.  Prof.  HeL;  Lac • 
font,  de  Fed.  Ret.  1. 1 . c.  15;  Gif  raid.  dr.  Var.  Sepel.  Hit.  c.  1G; 
Pa  mi  it.  Fattor.  1.  2 ; Gut  her.  de  Jur • Man.  a pud  Grtrv. 
The t.  Antiq.  Horn.  vol.  xii. 

CONSECRATION  (Fee.)  a ceremony  in  the  Christian 
Church  of  hallowing,  or  making  sacred,  particular  places, 
that  are  set  apart  for  holy  purposes. 

CONSECTA'IUUM  (Hhet.)  conacctnry:  a brief  argument, 
wherein  the  conclusion  necessarily  follows  the  antecedent. 
Cie.  de  Fin.  I.  3,  c.  7. 

CONSE'CTARY  (Grom.)  some  consequent  truth  obtained 
from  a demonstration. 

CONSECUTION  month  ( Chron .)  a name  given  to  the  lunar 
month,  or  the  space  between  the  conjunction  of  the  moon 
with  the  sun. 

CONSE'CUTIVE  (Afar.)  an  epithet  for  two  chords,  one  of 
which  immediately  succeeds  the  other. 

CONSENT  (Eth.)  our  simple  approbation  of  means,  as  we 
judge  them  proper  for  our  purpose  when  they  are  placed 
within  our  reach,  or  power ; and  those  means,  when  they 
are  placed  within  our  reach  and  power,  employ  the  two 
acts  of  the  will,  called  Elicili  and  Imperati. 

Co  a sent  of  Paris  (Anat.)  the  mutual  sympathy  and  corre- 
spondence between  the  several  parts  of  the  body ; os  when 
one  nerve  is  affected  with  the  hurt  that  is  received  by  an- 
other; thus  the  head  is  mostly  affected  by  what  passes 
amiss  in  the  stomach. 

CONSENTIA  (Ant.)  sacrifices  to  the  deities,  called  Con - 
sentes.  [vide  Deity]  Fesi.de  Verb.  Signif. 

CONSEQUENCE  (Log,)  an  inference,  or  conclusion. 

Consequence  (Astron.)  or  in  Cuntequeniia.  vide  Conse- 
quents. 

CONSEQUENT  (Log.)  the  last  part  of  an  argument,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  former  part,  called  the  antecedent . 

Consequent  ( Math.)  the  latter  of  two  terras  of  proportion, 
in  distinction  from  tho  former,  or  antecedent,  as  in  the 
ratio  a : h,  a is  the  antecedent,  and  6 the  consequent. 

CONSEQUE'NTIA  Signa  (Astron.)  the  signs  of  tnc  zodiac, 
as  they  follow  in  order  from  ca>t  to  west ; whence  the  di- 
rect motion  of  the  planets  is  called  o motion  in  Conse- 
quent ia,  in  distinction  from  the  motion  in  Antecedent ia,  or 
the  contrary  order,  [vide  Antecedents') 

CONSEQUENTIAL  LOSSES  (Low)  or  consequential  da- 
mages : such  losses  or  damages  a«*  arise  out  of  a man’s  act, 
for  which,  according  to  a fundamental  principle  in  law,  he 
is  answerable,  in  cose  he  could  have  avoided  them:  as  if1 
u man  should  keep  a savage  beast,  it  is  nt  his  peril  to  keep 
him  up  : and  he  is  answerable  for  all  the  consequences  of 
his  breaking  loose. 

CONSERVATIO  (Med.)  pickling,  or  preserving  from  pu- 
trefaction. 

CONSERVATPVA  mediesna  {Med.)  that  part  of  medicine 
which  relates  to  the  preservation  of  health. 

CONSERVATOR  (Low)  a standing  arbitrator  appointed  to 
adjust  differences  that  should  arise  between  two  parties. — 
Conservator  of  the  Peace , an  officer  whose  special  charge 
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it  was  to  see  that  the  king's  peace  was  kept.  This  office  is 
now  performed  by  all  judges  and  magistrates,  but  parti- 
cularly by  what  are  now  called  Justices  of  the  Peace.— 
Conservator  of  the  Truce  and  Safe  Conducts , an  officer 
appointed  by  the  King's  letters  patent,  to  take  charge 
of  nil  offences  done  on  the  high  seas  out  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Cinque  Porta.  Stot.  2 II.  5,  st.  1,  c.  6.— Conserva- 
tors, in  the  Roman  Catholic  universities,  arc  two  persons, 
one  of  whom  is  the  conservator  of  the  royal  privileges,  or 
those  granted  by  the  King,  taking  cognizance  of  all  causes 
between  the  regents,  students,  Ac. ; and  the  other  the  con- 
servator of  the  apostolical  privileges,  or  those  granted  by 
the  pope. 

CONSKR V ATO’RII  ( Mus . ) Italian  for  the  public  music - 
schools  in  Italy. 

CONSERVATORY  (Cus.)  a place  to  keep  or  lay  up  things 
that  arc  to  be  preserved. 

Conservatory  (l/ort.)  a place  where  plants  are  kept,  which 
is  commonly  attached  to  the  gresn-housc. 

CONSERVE  (Med.)  a medicine  of  die  consistence  of  a pulp, 
prepared  of  flowers,  herbs,  and  fruits. 

CONSIDEKATIO  Curia  (Law)  the  judgment  of  the  Court. 

CONSIDERATION  (Law)  the  material  cause  of  a bargain, 
or  contract,  either  expressed  or  implied,  without  which  the 
latter  would  not  be  effectual  and  binding. 

TO  CONSIGN  (Coin.)  vide  Consignment. 

CONSIGNATION  (Law)  the  putting  a sum  of  money  into 
sure  hands  till  the  decision  of  a controversy,  or  lawsuit,  of 
which  it  is  the  subject  matter. 

CONSl'GNE  ( Mil.)  a French  term  for  a person  who  is  not 
permitted  to  go  beyond  certain  limits,  or  to  leave  a house 
wherein  be  is  detained  by  superior  comuinod. 

CONSIGNER  (Com.)  he  to  whom  goods  are  sent,  or  con- 
signed, for  the  purpose  of  being  disposed  of  by  sale. 

CONSIGNMENT  of  goods  (Com.)  die  sending  over  of  goods 
to  a correspondent,  or  factor,  to  have  them  disposed  of  at 
the  best  market. 

Consignment  (Low)  vide  Consignation. 

CONSIGNOR  (Com.)  he  who  consigns  goods  to  another  for 
sale. 

CONSFL1GO  (Dot.)  Hellebore. 

CONSrLIUM  (Med.)  the  advice  given  by  one  or  more  phy- 
sicians relative  to  the  state  of  a patient. 

Consilium  (Law)  or  Dies  Conssiu,  a time  allowed  for  the 
accused  to  make  his  defence,  and  now  more  commonly  used 
for  a day  appointed  to  argue  a demurrer. 

CONSI'MILI  casu  (Lava)  a writ  of  entry  which,  with  the  writ 
in  Casu  proviso,  lay  not  at  common  law,  but  are  given  by 
statute,  (Hoc • 6 Ed.  1,  c.  7-  IVestm.  2,  13  Ed.  1,  c.  24,  for 
the  reversioner  after  alienation.  F.  AT.  D.  205, 206. 

CONSISTENT  bodies  (Phy.)  bodies  that  hold  together,  and 

• preserve  their  form,  by  their  own  solidity,  in  distinction 
from  fluids,  that  must  be  kept  within  a certain  boundary. 

CONSISTENT!  A (Med.)  in  respect  to  the  state  of  a dis- 
ease signifies  its  acme ; but  when  applied  to  die  humours, 
or  excrements,  it  imports  its  consistence,  or  power  of 
holding  together. 

CONSrSTOlt  (Archerol.)  a magistrate. 

CONSI8TORJUM  (Ant.)  a council-house,  or  place  of  au- 
dience. Sidon.  L 2,  cp.  2;  Ammian.  L 14,  c*  7 ; Orderic. 
Vital.  1.  2. 

CONSFSTORY  (Ecc.)  the  principal  court  held  by  the  Pope 
with  much  splendour  and  solemnity. — Consistory  or  Con- 
sistory-court , the  session  or  assembly  of  ecclesiosUcal 
persons,  held  by  the  bishop,  his  chancellor,  or  his  commis- 
sary, for  the  determination  of  ecclesiastical  causes.  Slat . 
24,  H.  8,  c.  12  ; 4 Inst.  338. — Consistory  signifies  likewise 
the  tribunal,  or  place  of  justice,  where  the  consistory 
courts  are  held. 

CONSOLATIO  (Rhet.)  one  of  the  topics  which  consists  in 
assuaging  the  grief  of  another.  Cic.  Or.  1.  3,  c.  35. 
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CONSOLE  ( Archil.)  ancon;  an  ornament  cut 
upon  the  key  of  an  arch,  in  the  form  of  a brae* 
ket  or  shoulder-piece,  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 
having  a projecture,  and  serving  to  support  a 
cornice  or  busts,  vases,  Ac.  I'iiruv.  I.  3,  c.  2 j 
Philand.  1.  8,  c.  (» ; Hold,  Lex.  Vitrav . 

CONSO'LIDA  {Hat.)  another  name  for  Gomfrey. 

CONSOLIDA'NTIA  {Med.)  Medicines  calculated  for  pro- 
moting the  cure  of  wounds,  by  removing  the  several  impe- 
diment!; to  their  agglutination. 

CONSOLIDATION  (A’ai.)  the  uniting  or  hardening  of 
any  substance  into  a solid  mass. 

Consolidation  (S«r«.)  the  uniting  strongly  together  the 
parts  of  broken  bones,  or  the  lips  of  wounds. 

Consolidation  (Law)  in  Civil  Law,  the  conjunction  of  the 
usufruct  with  the  propriety  of  (he  thing.  2.  In  Common 
Law,  the  joining  two  benefices  in  one. 

CONSOLS  (Com!)  a sort  of  transferable  stocks,  [vide  Funds] 

CONSONANCE  {Gram.)  is  when  two  words  have  a simi- 
larity of  sound  at  the  end  that  causes  them  to  rliime. 

Consonance  (Aiks.)  an  agreement  of  two  sounds,  one  grave 
and  one  acute,  which  are  combined  together  in  such  a 
manner  os  to  produce  harmony.  A unison  is  the  first  con- 
sonance, an  eighth  is  the  second  consonance,  &c.  When 
the  interval  ot  a consonance  is  invariable,  it  is  called  per- 
fed  ; but  when  it  may  be  either  major  or  minor,  it  is  im- 

CO’NSONANT  (Afsi.)  an  epithet  for  those  intervals  which 
produce  consonant  concords. 

Consonant  (Gram.)  a letter  which,  having  no  sound  by 
itself,  requires  the  union  of  a vowel. 

CONSONA'NTE  (Mas.)  an  Italian  epithet  for  all  agreeable 
intervals. 

CO'NSORT  {Mus.)  a piece  of  music,  consisting  of  three  or 
more  parts,  mostly  written  concert. 

Consort  ( Mar.)  any  ship  keeping  company  with  another. 

CONSPIRACY  {Law)  originally  signified  an  agreement  of 
two  or  more  persons  to  indict  one,  or  procure  him  to  be 
indicted ; but  it  is  now  generally  employed  to  denote  an 
agreement  of  two  or  more  persons  to  do  any  tiling  that  may 
wrongfully  prejudice  a third  person,  either  in  the  case  of 
subjects  conspiring  against  their  prince,  or  workmen  against 
their  masters,  &e. — Conspiratione , or  a writ  of  conspiracy, 
which  a person  has  after  his  acquittal,  against  others  who. 
have  conspired  to  indict  him,  or  cause  him  to  be  indicted. 
S3  Ed.  1,  stat.  2;  7 11.5  ; 18  //.  6,  c.  12. 

CONSPI'RING  Forces  (Mcch.)  such  forces  os  conspire  or 
combine  to  act  ou  bodies  so  as  to  impel  them  in  a certain 
direction 

CON  SPl'RITO  (.Vos.)  an  Italian  phrase  in  music  books, 
signifying  to  be  played  with  spirit. 

CO'N STABLE  (Law)  in  French  Connilable , from  the  Latin 
comes  stabufi,  signified  a master  of  the  horse,  or  a com- 
mander of  the  cavalry.  It  has  since  been  employed  to 
denote  a civil  officer,  as — Constables  if  the  Hundred , Chief 
or  High  Constables , in  distinction  from  Constables  of  the 
Lille , or  Pitty  Constables,  who  act  under  the  Head  Consta- 
ble, for  the  preservation  of  the  peace.  Stat.  of  Winton 
and  Winchester  - IS  Ed.  1,  c.  6 ; S Ed.  4,  c.  1 ; 5 FJiz. 

, c.  4- — Constable  is  likewise  a name  of  particular  officers 
mentioned  in  our  statutes  and  elsewhere,  as — Lord  High 
Constable  of  England,  an  officer  of  the  highest  dignity  and 
importance  in  die  realm,  who  took  place  of  the  Earl  Mar- 
shal in  the  Marshal's  court ; and  was  also  the  leader  of  the 
king’s  armies.  13  H.  2,  at.  1,  c.  2;  Mad.  Hist,  of  the 
Kxcheq.  p.  27 . — Constables  of  Castles , Keepers  or  Gover- 
nors of  Castles,  such  as  the  Constable  of  the  Tower , and 
the  Constable  of  London,  Sec.,  some  of  which  offices  remain 
to  this  day.  They  are  likewise  called  Constables  of  the 
Fees.  Mag.  Chart,  cc.  17.  20;  Slat.  West.  1 (3 .Ed.  I), 


c.  IS;  5 //.  4,  c.  10  ; 2 Inst.  31. — Constable  of  die  Excite - 
(j/uer,  mentioned  in  Slat,  de  District.  Scaccar. ; 51  //.  3, 
st.  5 ; Flet.  I.  % c.  31 . — Const  aide  of  the  Staple,  mentioned 
in  Stat.  27  Ed.  3,  c.  8 ; 15  It.  2,  c.  9 ; 23  H.  8,  t . 6. 

CO’NSTANT  Quantities  {Math.)  such  as  remain  the  same, 
while  others  decrease  or  increase : thus,  the  semidiauicter 
of  a circle  is  a constant  quantity,  for  while  the  absciss  and 
semiordinutes  increase,  it  remains  the  same. 

Cossktakt  forces  (Mcch.)  such  as  remain  and  act  continually 
the  same  for  some  determinate  time. 

CO'NSTAT  (Law)  a certificate  given  out  of  the  court  of 
exchequer  of  all  there  is  upon  record  relating  to  any  matter 
in  question.  Stat.  3 & 4 Ed.  6,  c.  4 ; 13  Elis.  c.  6 ; Co. 
Lit.  225. 

CONSTELLATION  ( Astron .)  a company  of  fixed  stars, 
which  are  imagined  to  represent  the  form  of  some  creature, 
or  thing,  as  a bear,  a man,  the  ship  Argo , Ac.  The  constel- 
lations arc  divided  into  Northern,  Southern,  and  Zodiacal, 
of  which  the  ancients  reckoned  altogedier  48  ; but  this 
number  has  since  been  considerably  increased,  [vide 
Astronomy,  and  Plate  10,  17.] 

CONSTELLATUM  unguentum  {Med.)  an  ointment  made 
of  earthworms,  cleansed,  dried,  and  powdered. 

CONSTIPATION  (Mad.)  a tightness  or  hardness  in  the 
alvus  which  prevents  the  necessary  discharges. 

Constipation  (Phu.)  a term  used  by  naturalists  for  the 
union  of  a body  which  is  closer  than  it  was  before. 

CONSTITUENT  (Polit.)  one  who  constitutes,  or  hy  his 
vote  elects,  a member  of  parliament. 

CONSTITUTION  {Polit.)  implies  literally  the  form  of  go- 
vernment constituted  in  any  country ; but  is  particularly 
applied  to  the  popular  part  of  our  own  government,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  monarchy. 

CONSTITUTIONS  of  Clarendon  (Law)  vide  Clarendon. 

Constitutions  (Ere.)  ordinances  for  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  particularly  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  and  a col- 
lection of  regulations,  attributed  to  the  Apostles,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  collected  by  St.  Clement,  whose  name 
they  bear. 

CONSTRICTION  (Med.)  vide  Adstriction . 

Constriction  (Phy.)  the  crowding  of  any  parts  close 
together  for  the  purpose  of  producing  condensation. 

CONSTRI'CTOR  (Assat.)  an  epithet  for  the  muscles  which 
contract  any  orifice  of  the  body,  as  the — Constrictor  La- 
bium, that  which  purses  up  the  mouth. — Constrictor  Alarum 
Xasi,  that  which  draws  the  alee  downwards  — Constrictor 
Ani,  vide  Sphincter  Ani. — Constrictor  Pharyngis,  a muscle 
which  compresses  the  Pharynx. 

Constrictor  (Zool.)  an  epithet  for  the  Boa , a fierce  sort  of 
serpent,  [vide  Boa) 

CONSTRICTO'RII  (Med.)  diseases  attended  with  constric- 
tion and  spasmodic  affections. 

CONSTKINGENTIA  {Med.)  astringent  medicines. 

CONSTRUCTION  (Gcom.)  drawing  figures,  schemes,  lines 
of  a problem,  &c* 

Construction  of  Equations  ( Algeb .)  the  finding  the  unknown 
quantities  or  roots  of  an  equation,  either  by  straight  lines, 
or  by  curves : thus,  quadratic  equations  may  be  constructed 
by  means  of  a right  line  and  a circle.  {vide  Algebra) 

Construction  {Gram.)  the  natural  ana  regular  disposing 
of  words  in  discourse,  so  as  to  make  proper  intelligible  sense. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  Treason  {Law)  Treason  construed  or 
implied  from  the  statute,  in  distinction  from  that  which 
is  positively  declared.  This  sort  of  construction  is  not 
admitted  in  the  law  of  treason.  1 Hawk.  P.  C.  34. 

CONSUAT.IA  (Ant.)  Feasts  and  games  instituted  by  Ro- 
mulus at  the  time  when  he  stole  the  Subine  virgins,  in 
honour  of  Neptune,  whom,  in  consequence  of  the  plot 
succeeding,  he  called  Census,  or  the  God  of  Counsel. 
Farr,  de  Lai.  Lin.  1.  5,  c.  3;  Dion . Hal.  1.  2;  Lie.  1.  I, 
3 s 2 
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c.  9 ; Plut . in  Rom.;  Gyrald.  Syntag.  Deor.  1.  6,  t>.  162, 
drc.;  Panvin.  de  Lad.  Circ.  1.1*  c.  3. 

CONSUBSTA'NTIAL  ( Theol .)  an  epithet  signifying  of  the 
same  substance ; thus,  in  the  second  article  of  our  church. 
Christ  is  declared  consubstantial,  or  of  one  substance  with 
the  Father. 

CONSIJBSTANTIATION  (Theol.)  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lutherans  who  maintain  the  substantial  presence  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  supper,  together 
with  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine. 

CONSUETUDIN  A'RIUS  (Ecc.)  a ritual  or  book,  contain- 
ing  the  rites  and  forms  of  divine  offices,  or  the  customs  of 
abbics  and  monasteries. 

CONSUETUDl'NIBUS  et  SERVITllS  (Low)  a writ  of 
right  lying  against  the  tenant,  that  deforceth  the  lord  of 
the  rent  or  service  due  to  him.  F.  N.  B.  1.51. 

CONSUETU'DO  (Med.)  a term  sometimes  used  in  respect 
to  non-naturals. 

CONSUL  (Ant.)  n can.uilendn,  i.  e.  from  giving  counsel,  a 
title  given  to  the  chief  magistrates  at  Rome,  of  whom  there 
were  two,  who  continued  in  office  for  one  year.  Consuls 
were  elected  on  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  U.  C.  244,  and 
continued,  nominally,  until  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  names  of  those  who  filled  this  office  have  been  handed 
down,  with  little  interruption,  from  its  institution  to  the 
year  U.C.  1059,  A.D.  306.  Their  power  was  regal  during  i 
the  year  they  were  in  office,  and  they  were  chosen  from  j 
the  Patricians  only,  till  the  year  387,  U.  C.  when  the  | 
people  obtained  the  privilege  of  electing  one  from  among  j 
themselves.  The  chief  badges  of  their  office  were  the  pur- 1 
fcrfit,  afterwards  changed  for  the  toga  pirta , 
or  palmata  ; the  l i dors,  the  Jasces,  and  se- 
at r is,  of  which  the  annexed  figure  gives  a 
representation,  us  it  is  found  on  the  reverse 
of  a medal,  struck  by  Brutus  after  the  as- 
sassination of  Ca»ar,  and  alluding  to  the 
first  appointment  of  the  consuls  in  the  per- 
son of  his  ancestor  Junius,  and  L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus, 
the  tu  o first  consuls,  who  are  supposed  to  be  here  repre- 
sented, the  one  before  and  the  other  between  the  lictors. 

Thes.  lirand.  vol.  ii. 

Consul  (Lav)  a name  given  to  the  chief  governors  of  cities; 
and,  according  to  Uracton,  it  signified  an  Earl,  as  comes 
signifies  a count.  Bract.  1.  1,  c.  8. 

Consul  (Cmm.)  an  officer  appointed  by  virtue  of  a commis- 
sion from  any  sovereign  prince  or  government,  to  attend 
in  a more  especial  manner  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  state  from  whom  he  receives  his  commission. 

CONSU'LTA  Ecciesia  (Atchaol.)  a church  full  or  provided 
for. 

CONSULTATION  (Low)  a wn-it,  whereby  a cause  having 
been  removed  by  prohibition  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
to  the  King’s  Court,  is  returned  thither.  Statute  of  Writ 
of  Consultations.  24  Ed.  1.;  Sera  Nat.  Breo.  119;  Reg. 
Grig. 

Consultation  (Med.)  the  asking  of  advice  from  a physician 
or  more  commonly  the  taking  of  counsel,  as  it  usual  among 
physicians,  who  assemble  in  numbers  to  deliberate  on  par- 
ticular eases,  when  they  are  said  “To  hold  a consultation 

CONSULTO'RIA  hostia  (Ant.)  the  victim  which  was  slain 
in  order  to  have  its  entrails  examined  by  the  Aruspiccs,  in 
distinction  from  the  hostia  animalis , which  was  slain  as  an 
off.  ring  to  the  cods.  Fest.  de  Verb.  Sign  if. 

CONSU.MM  A'TION  (/.aw)  the  most  intimate  union  of  a mar- 
ried cou|ile,  which  is  essential  to  make  a marriage  binding. 

CONSUMPTION  (Med.)  vide  Phthisis. 

Consumption  (MU.)  the  waste  or  expenditure  of  stores. 

CONSUMMATUM  (Met/.)  a broth;  so  called  because  it 
was  made  of  sufficient  strength  to  concrete  into  a jelly* 

CONT A BESCE'NTl  A (Med.)  vide  Atrophia. 
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CONTABUL  A'TION  (Ant.)  a joining  of  hoards  or 
together;  the  boarding  of  a floor. 

CONTACT  (Math.)  ip*,  the  relative  state  of  two 
which  touch  each  other  ; as  a line,  plane,  or 
body  touching  another.  The  parts  which 
thus  touch  are  called  the  points  of  contact ; 
as  H ; and  the  angle  of  contact,  is  that  made 
by  a curve  line,  and  a tangent  to  it  at  the 
point  of  contact ; ns  I H K,  or  K H L, 
formed  by  the  line  I H,  with  the  curve 
H K M,  or  the  circle  of  I!  KM  with  H L N. 


CONTA'GION  (Med.)  the  spreading  or  catching  a disease. 

CONTE'MPLATIVES  (AVr.)  Friars  of  the  order  of  Mary 
Magdalen,  who  wore  black  upper  garments,  and  white 
ones  underneath. 

CONTEMPERA'NTIA  (AJ«/.)  the  same  ns  Temperantia. 

CONTE’.MPOIl ARY  (CAroa.)  one  living,  or  any  thing 
happening  at  the  same  time,  or  in  the  same  age. 

CONTEMPT  (Law)  a disobedience  to  the  rules,  orders, 
or  process  of  a court : the  word  may  likewise  be  applied 
in  the  same  sense  to  the  king’s  prerogative,  by  refusing  to 
assist  him  for  the  public  good,  Ac. ; and  also  to  an  art  of 
Parliament,  bv  refusing  to  comply  with  it. 

CONTE'NKMIvNT  (In)  1.  Freehold  land  which  lies  near 
a man’s  dwelling-house.  2.  A man's  countenance,  or 
credit,  which  he  has  by  reason  of  his  freehold.  Stat.  1, 
Ed.  3.  3.  That  which  is  necessary*  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  men  according  to  their  several  qualities, 
conditions,  or  states  of  life.  Slag.  Chart,  c.  14 ; Glanvil. 
1.  9,  c.  6. 


CONTE'NTA  (Med.)  a name  given  to  the  fluids  which  ore 
contained  in  the  solid  parts  of  the  body. 

CONTE'NT  (Math.)  a term  used  for  the  measurement  of 
bodies  and  surfaces,  whether  solid  or  superficial,  the  capa- 
city of  a vessel,  and  the  area  of  a space,  being  the  quan- 
tity either  of  matter  or  space  included  witnin  certain 
bounds  or  limits. 

CONTENTS  (Com.)  the  wares  contained  in  any  cask,  Ac. 

CONTEST ATIO  (Ant.)  the  trial  of  n cause,  by  putting  in 
the  plaintiff’s  declaration,  and  the  defendant’s  answer. 
Cic.  Rose.  Com.  c.  1 1 ; Ad  Attic.  I.  16,  ep.  15:  Fest.  de 
Verb.  Signif. ; Macrob.  Saturn.  I.  3,  c.  9;  Hotom.  tie 
Form,  a pud  Grav.  Thes.  Antia.  Rom.  tom.  ii,  p.  1912. 

CONTEXT  (Lit.)  the  general  series  of  a discourse;  thw 
parts  which  precede  and  follow  the  sentence  quoted. 

CONTIGNATIO  (Archil.)  the  laying  of  rafters  together ; 
also  a flooring.  Viiruv.  1.  6,  c 5. 

CONTPGUOLS  (Bat.)  contiguus  ; an  epithet  for  cotyledons 
whose  iuternal  surfaces  touch  each  other  in  every  point. 

Contiguous  Angles  (Grom.)  Angles  which  hove  the  same 
vertex,  and  one  leg  common  to  both,  (vide  Angle] 

CONTINENS  (Rhet.)  *■•**•«£«*,  it  the  name  for  that  which 
is  the  foundation  of  a defence,  and  without  which  no  fur- 
ther pica  could  be  advanced.  Cic.  de  Invent.  1.  1,  c.  26; 
Quintil.  I.  3,  c.  11. 

Continens  Fehris  (Med.)  a continued  fever,  which  proceeds 
regularly  in  the  same  tenor,  without  cither  remission  or 
intermission. — Continens  causa,  that  cause  on  which  a dis- 
order so  much  depends,  that  it  continues  as  long  os  die 
cause  continues,  and  no  longer:  thus,  a stone  sticking  in 
the  ureter  is  the  continent  cause  of  the  stoppage  of  urine. 

CONTINENT  (Geog.)  a great  extent  of  land,  which  com- 
prehends several  kingdoms  and  regions  not  separated  by  a 


CONTINE'NTIA  Verba  (Gram.)  words  which  are  connected 
together  by  means  of  conjunctions. 

CONTINGENCIES  (M/7.)  the  items  is  an  army  account, 
consisting  of  carnal  expences. 

CONTPNGENT  (Mi7.)  the  quota  of  armed  men,  or  pecu- 
niary subsidy,  which  one  state  gives  to  another. 
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Contingent,  Lint  (Math.)  the  same  as  Tangent  line . 

Contingent  Legacy  (Late)  vide  Legacy. — Contingent  re- 
mainder, where  an  estate  in  remainder  is  limited  to  take 
effect,  either  to  a dubious  or  uncertain  person,  or  upon  a 
dubious  and  uncertain  event. — Contingent  use,  a use  limited 
in  the  conveyance  of  land,  which  may  or  may  not  happen, 
to  vest  or  put  into  possession,  according  to  the  contin- 
gency expressed  in  the  limitation  of  such  use. 

CONTrNuA  Febrit  (Med.)  a continual  fever;  or  one  at- 
tended with  light  exacerbations  and  remissions,  but  no 
intermissions. 

CONTINUAL  Claim  (Lnto)  is  a claim  made  from  time  to 
time  within  every  year  and  day  to  land  or  other  things, 

9 which  cannot  be  attained  without  incurring  some  danger. 

Coxtinuai.  Fever  ( Med.)  vide  Conti mtrt. 

Continual  (Math.)  or  Continued  Proportionals , a series  of 
three  or  more  quantities  compared,  so  that  the  ratio  is  the 
same  between  every  two  adjacent  terms,  i.  e.  between  the 
1st  and  2d,  the  2d  and  3d,  the  3d  and  4th,  Ac.;  os  1,  2, 
4,  8.  16,  Ac. 

CONTINUANCE  (Low)  is  in  Common  Law  the  same  ns 
prorogation  in  the  Civil  Law,  os  “ Continuance  till  the  next 
assizes,”  i.  e.  putting  off*  the  trial. 

CONTI  NUA'NDO  (Iau)  a word  used  in  a special  declara- 
tion of  trespass  when  the  plaintiff*  would  recover  damages 
for  several  trespasses  in  the  same  action,  where,  to  avoid  a 
multiplicity  of  suits,  a man  may,  in  one  action  of  trespass, 
recover  damages  for  many  trespasses,  laying  the  first  to 
be  done  with  a continuando  to  the  whole  time  in  which  the 
rest  of  the  trespasses  were  committed.  In  this  form  con- 
tinuando, i.e.  by  continuing  the  trespass  aforesaid,  Ac. 
from  the  day  aforesaid.  Ac.  until  such  a day,  including  the 
last  trespass. 

CONTINUATO  (Afw.)  an  Italian  word  signifying,  in  mu- 
sical books,  to  continue  a sound,  or  note,  in  an  equal 
strength  or  manner ; or  to  continue  a movement  in  an  equal 
degree  of  time  all  the  way. 

CONTINUED  FEVER  (Med.)  vide  Continent. 

Continued  Fractions  ( Math.)  vide  Fractions. — Continued 
proportion , that  in  which  the  consequent  of  the  first  ratio 
is  the  same  as  the  antecedent  of  the  second,  as  in  these 
3 : 6 ::  6 : 12  in  distinction  from  discrete  Proportion,  [vide 
Discrete'] — Continued  proportionals , vide  Continual. 

Continued  body  (Phy.)  a body  whose  parts  are  noways 
divided. 

Continued  quantity  (Phy.)  that  quantity  whose  parts  arc  so 
joined  and  united  together  that  you  cannot  tell  where  the 
one  begins  and  the  other  ends,  which  is  called  continuum. 

Continued  Bass  (Mus.)  is  the  same  as  thorough  bast , be- 
cause it  goes  quite  through  the  composition. 

CONTINUITY  (Surg.)  denotes  that  state  in  the  parts  of  the 
body  which  are  so  united  as  to  constitute  an  undivided  whole. 

CONTTNUO  (A/w.)  Italian  for  thorough,  or  continued,  ns 
basso  continuo,  continued  bass. 

CONTO'RSIO  (Med.)  Contortion,  or  twisting,  is  taken  in 
different  senses  to  signify  the  iliac  passion ; a luxation  of 
the  vertebra,  Ac.;  an  incomplete  dislocation;  a spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  muscles  in  the  head;  a palsy  of  the 
antagonist  muscles,  Ac. 

Contorsio  ( Bot .)  vide  Torsio. 

CONTO'RT/E  (Bot.)  the  twenty-ninth  order  of  plants  in 
Linnaeus’  Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  and  the  thirtieth 
of  the  Natural  Orders,  in  his  Genera  Plantarum. 
CONTO»UTRIX  (Zod.)  a species  of  Boa. 
CONTORTUPLICA'TUS  ( Bot.)  vide  Writhed. 

CONTC^RTUS  (Bot.)  twisted;  an  epithet  for  a corolla  and 
a pericarp ; conlorUx  corolla,  a twisted  corolla,  having  the 
edge  of  one  petal  lying  over  the  next  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, as  in  Vinca ; contortum  pericarpium  is  (hat  which  has 
the  apex  in  a different  line  from  the  base. 


: CONTO'UR  (Patirf.)  the  outline,  or  that  which  determines 

I and  defines  a figure,  making  what  is  called  a draught  or 

I design. 

iContour  (Archil.)  the  outline  of  any  member,  os  that  of 
a base,  a cornice,  Ac. 

CONTOCRNE'  j//er.)  an  epithet  for  a beast, 
standing  orrunning  with  hi*  face  to  the  sinister 
side,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  being  always  sup- 
posed to  look  to  the  right. 

CONTO  U R NT  AT  ED  (Atom.)  an  epithet  for 
a sort  of  medals  with  a kind  of  hollowness  all 
round  leaving  a rim  an  cadi  side,  the  figures  having 
scarcely  any  relievo  compared  with  other  medals. 

CONTRA  Antiscion  (Asirol.)  a term  denoting  the  degree 
and  minute  in  the  ecliptic  opposite  to  the  antiscion. 

Contra  Apertura  (Med.)  a counter-opening,  or  an  opening 
made  opposite  to  the  one  that  already  exists,  whether 
made  by  a bullet,  a puncture,  or  otherwise.  — Contra 
F is  sura,  a fissure  in  the  skull  opposite  to  the  part  in  which 
the  blow  was  given. — Contra  Indication,  a symptom  at- 
tending a disease  which  forbids  the  exhibition  of  the  re- 
medy ordinarily  employed. — Contra-lunaris , an  epithet  for 
a woman  who  conceives  during  menstruation. 

Contra  harmonical  proportion  ((icons.)  that  relation  between 
three  terms  wherein  the  difference  of  the  first  and  second 
is  to  the  difference  of  the  second  and  third  as  the  third  is 
to  the  first ; thus,  for  example  3,  5,  and  6,  are  numbers 
contra-harmonically  proportional,  for  2 : 1 ::  6 ::  3. 

Contra  Formam  Feoffment  i (Law)  a writ  for  a tenant  who 
is  feoffed  by  the  lord’s  charter  to  make  certain  suit  and 
service  to  his  court,  And  is  afterwards  distrained  for  more 
than  is  contained  therein. — Contra  formam  collalionis , a 
writ  lying  where  a man  has  given  perpetual  alms  to  any 
religious  house,  Ac.  and  the  governor  has  alienated  the 
lands  contrary  to  the  donor's  intent.  Slot.  Westm.  2,  c.  1 ; 
Vet.  Nat.  Brev.  162;  Beg.  Ortg.  176. — Contra  mandat  in 
placiti,  a respiting,  or  giving  a defendant  further  time  to 
answer,  i.  e.  properly  a countermand  of  what  was  formerly 
ordered.  Leg.  //.  l.apud  Brompton — Contra  mandat um, 
a lawful  excuse,  which  • defendant  in  a suit  by  attorney 
allegeth  for  himself,  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  hath  no 
cause  of  complaint. — Contra  positio,  a plea  or  answer. 
Leg.  II.  1 . a pud  Brompton.  — Contra  Formam  Staluii , 

“ Contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute  made  and  provided/’ 
the  usual  conclusion  of  every  indictment,  Ac.  laid  on  an 
offence  created  by  statute. 

CONTR  A-BA'SSO  (Mat.)  Italian  for  counter-bass — Contra- 
Basso,  Italian  for  the  instrument  called  Double  Bass. — 
Conimpunto,  the  Italian  word  for  counterpoint,  [vide 
Counterpoint] — Contra-tenor , [vide  Counter-tenor] 

CONTR  A-SE'MEN  (Bot.)  vide  Artemisia. 

CONTRABAND  (Com.)  an  epithet  for  such  goods  as  are 
forbidden  by  act  of  Parliament  to  be  exported  or  imported. 

CONTR  ACAU8ATOR  (Law)  a criminal,  or  one  charged 
with,  and  prosecuted  for,  a crime.  Leg.  H.  1,  c.  61. 

CCVNTR ACT  (Law)  a covenant,  or  agreement  between  two 
or  more  persons,  with  a lawful  consideration  or  cause. 
Contracts  are  called  good  when  some  consideration,  how- 
ever small,  has  been  given,  as  when  a sum  of  money  is 
given  for  the  lease  of  a manor.  Contracts  are  bad  and 
nude  where  no  such  consideration  has  been  given. 

CONTRACT ATION  HOUSE  (Com.)  a place  where  agree- 
ments or  contracts  are  made  for  the  furtherance  of  trade. 

CONTRA'CTIBI.E  (Anal.)  an  epithet  applied  to  tbo  muscles, 
or  such  parts  of  the  body  as  admit  of  contraction. 

CONTR  A'CTILE  Force  (Mech.)  that  inherent  force  by  which 
a body,  when  extended,  has  the  property  of  drawing  itself 
up  to  its  former  dimensions. 

CONTR ACTI'LITY  (Phy.)  a power,  inherent  in  some 
bodies,  of  contracting  themselves  into  a shorter  compass. 
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CONTRACTION  (Phi/.)  tho  diminishing  the  extent,  or 
dimensions  of  a body. 

Contraction  (Anal.)  a terra  applied  particularly  to  the 
muscles,  heart,  and  arteries. 

Contraction  (Log.)  a method  in  logic  whereby  the  tiling 
reducing  abridges  the  thing  reduced. 

Contraction  (G'row.)  the  reducing  two  syllables  into  one, 
as  don't  tor  do  not,  receiv'd  for  received,  &c.  which  is  in- 
admissible in  good  writing  or  speaking. 

Contraction  (Arith.)  the  shortening  certain  operations, 
or  performing  the  rules  by  a shorter  course,  os  in  Multi- 
plication, Division,  and  Extraction  of  the  Square  Hoot,  &c. 

CONTR  ACTU'RA  I.S’wrg.)  a rigid  contraction  of  the  joints, 
which  Cullen  has  placed  qs  a genus  of  diseases,  Class  Lo- 
atlex,  Order  Dywinetite. 

CONTRADICTORY  Opposition  ( Log.)  is  the  contrariety 
of  two  propositions  botn  in  quantity  and  quality. — Contra - 
diciory  proposition such  as  consist  of  a universal  and  a 
particular,  one  affirmative  and  the  other  negative,  both  of 
which  cannot  be  true,  nor  both  false ; as  “ All  men  are 
animals  •*  Some  men  are  not  animals.’* 

CONTRAFA'CTIO  (/.ATT)  Counterfeiting. 

CONT R A-FISS U'R  A (Surg.)  \ide  Contra. 

CONTRA-FOHMAM  { I mix)  vide  Contra , 

CONTRA-11  ARMONICAL  (Gmm.)  vide  Contra. 

CONTR  AHE'NTI  A {Med.)  medicines  which  have  the  power 
of  shortening  the  fibres,  as  in  the  case  of  astringents. 

CONTRA-INDICATION  (Phy.)  vide  Contra. 

CONTRA'LTO  iMus.)  Italian  for  Counter  Tenor. 

CONTRAMANDATIO  Placiti  (Lou*)  vide  Contra.— Coil- 
tramandatum,  vide  Contra. 

CONTR ALUNA'RES  (Med.)  vide  Contra. 

CONTRAMURE  (Fort.)  a little  outwall  built  before  an- 
other partition  wall,  or  about  the  main-wall  of  a city,  Bsc. 
to  strengthen  it. 

CONTRAPOSITION  (Law)  a pica  or  answer.  Leg.  Hen.  1, 
c.  S*. 

Contraposition  (Log.)  that  sort  of  conversion  of  proposi- 
tions which  consists,  besides  transposition  also,  in  changing 
the  terms  from  finite  into  infinite,  as  animal  or  man  into 
not-animal  not-mun,  which  are  called  infinite;  thus,  “ Some- 
thing animal  is  not  man,  therefore  something  not  man  is 
an  animal.”  [vide  Conversion] 

CONTRAPU'NTO  ( Mum.)  vide  Counter-Point. 

CONTRAPUNTIST  (Mus.)  a musician  skilled  in  counter- 
point. 

CONTRA'RIENTS  (Polit.)  the  name  given  to  those  Barons 
who  took  part  with  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  against 
King  Edward  1L 

CO'NTRARIES  (Log.)  a name  for  tilings  directly  opposed 
to  each  other,  as  light  and  darkness. 

CONTRARY  Flexure  (Gum.)  vide  C'nnr. 

Coxtraky  Proposition!  (Log.)  such  as  consist  of  two  uni- 
versal propositions,  one  affirming  and  the  other  denying ; 
both  of  which  may  he  false,  but  both  cannot  be  true;  as 
“ All  men  are  wise  “ No  man  is  wise.” 

Contrary  Coned  (Her.)  an  ancient  term  for  gironny. 

Contrary  Motion  (Mus.)  when  one  part  ascends,  and  an- 
other descends  simultaneously,  they  are  said  to  be  in  con- 
trary motion. 

CONTRAST  (Paint.)  the  due  placing  the  different  objects 
and  parts  of  the  figure. — Well  contrast etl  fgures  are  such 
as  are  lively  and  express  the  motion  of  the  whole  piece, 
or  of  any  particular  group. 

Contrast  (Mni.)  the  opposition  and  relief  produced  by 
the  varieties  of  style  in  the  several  movements  of  a piece. 

to  Contract  (Archit.)  avoiding  the  repetition  of  the  same 
thing  in  order  to  please  by  variety. 

CONTRATE-WHEEL  (//or.)  the  wheel  in  a watch,  which 
is  next  to  the  crown-wheel ; the  teeth  and  hoop  of  which 
lie  contrary  to  those  of  the  other  wheels. 


I CONTR  ATENE'RE  (Late)  to  withhold.  Leg.  Alfred,  apud 
I Bromph.  c.9. 

CONTR  A VALUATION  line  (Fort.)  a trench  guarded  with 
a parapet,  and  usually  cut  round  a place  by  the  besiegers 
to  secure  themselves,  and  stop  the  sallies  of  the  garrison. 
It  is  generally  a musket  shot  from  the  town,  so  that  the 
whole  army  carrying  on  the  siege  lies  between  the  lines 
of  circumvallation  and  contravallation. 

CONTRA  VE'NTION  (Lew)  the  infringement  of  a contract, 
i — Contravention,  in  the  Scotch  Law,  is  the  action  founded 
] on  the  breach  of  Law-Burrows, 

I CONTRA YE’RVA  (Bot.)  a plant  from  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  the  Dorstenla  contrayerva  of  Linnsus,  which  is  so 
called  from  contra , counter,  and  yerva,  poison,  because  it 
is  reckoned  good  against  poisons.  There  is  another  Con- 
trayerva,  which  is  Tittle  inferior  to  the  former,  and  is  the 
root  of  the  Psoralea  pentaphylla  of  Linns? us. 

: CO  NT  RE  (Her.)  French  for  Counter,  [vide  Counter]  — 
Coat  re  escartelle , the  same  os  Counter -quartered,  [vide 
[ Counter] 

| CONTRE-COU'P  (Med.)  French  for  the  fracture  called 
i Cos.  tra-fusura) 

CONTRIBULES  ( Archaol .)  or  Contribunales , kindred  or 
cousins.  Lamb.  p.  75. 

CONTRIBUTION  (Lair)  a joint  giving  of  money  towards 
any  affair  of  importance. — Contributions  Jacienda , a writ 
for  those  who  are  put  to  the  burden  of  a thing  to  compel 
others  equally  obliged  to  bear  an  equal  share. 

Contribution  (Mil.)  a tax  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  any 
place  to  a hostile  military  force  to  save  themselves  from 
being  plundered  ; whence  the  phrase  “ To  put  under  con- 
tribution,” in  French  Mettre  a contribution. 
j CONTRIBUTIONS yacieiufo  (Law)  vide  Contribution. 

CONTRFTIO  (Phy.)  the  same  as  Comminution. 

1 CONTROLLER  (Law)  an  overseer,  or  officer  relating  to 
public  accounts ; of  which  there  are  different  kinds,  as— -Con- 
troller of  the  King's  household,  who  has  charge  of  the  in- 
ferior officers. — Controller  </f  the  Hamper , an  officer  in 
Chancery  who  attends  on  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  tokos 
charge  of  things  sealed  and  inclosed  in  a bag. — Controller 
of  the  Poll,  an  officer  of  the  Exchequer,  who  keeps  a 
controlment  of  Receipts  and  outgoings.  — Controller  of 
the  Pipe,  an  officer  in  the  exchequer  who  writes  out 
summons  to  the  sheriffs  to  collect  the  debts  of  the  pipe.— 
Controller  General,  an  officer  in  the  artillery. — Controller 
Of  the  Navy,  the  officer  who  secs  to  all  payments. — Con- 
troller of  the  Mint , whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  the 
j money  be  made  to  the  just  same,  to  overlook  the 
I officers,  Ac. 

CONTROVERTED  Election  (Polit.)  the  same  as  contested 
Election. 

1 CONTUO'LI  (Aunt.)  an  epithet  for  eyes  looking  narrowly. 
Fesl.  de  Verb.  Stgnjf. 

CONTU'SA  (Surg.)  bruises  or  wounds  caused  by  contusion. 

CONTUSION  (Sn/£.)  a bruise  which  destroys  the  continuity 
in  tiie  parts  of  the  bones  and  the  flesh,  though  the  akin 
appears  whole. — Contusion  of  the  dad l is  such  a hurt  of  the 
sKull-bone  that,  although  no  fracture  appears  outwardly, 

! yet  the  whole  is  separated  in  the  inside. 

| CONVALESCENCE  (:\/«L)  that  space  from  the  departure 
i of  a disease  to  the  recovery  of  the  strength  loot  by  it. 

CONVALESCENT  (Med.)  one  recovering  or  returning  to 
a state  of  health. 

CONVALESCENTS,  List  of  (Mil.)  a return  made  out  by 
the  surgeon  of  the  battalion,  hospital,  &c.  of  such  as  may 
be  shortly  expected  to  do  duty. 

CONVALLA'KIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  6 Hexan- 
dria.  Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  none.  — Cor,  monopctalous ; 
border  six-cleft.— Sr  am.  filaments  six ; anthers  oblong.— 
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Pist.  germ  globose;  Me  filiform;  stigma  obtuse. — I 
Pbb.  berry  globose  ; seeds  roundish. 

Species.  llie  species  ore  perennials,  as  — Convallarin 
maialu , Polygonalum , seu  Lilium,  Sweet  Scented  ! 
Lily  of  the  Volley.  — Convallaria  japonica , Grant 
leaved  Lily  of  the  Valley,  native  of  Japan.  — Con- 
vallaria spicata , Spiked  Lily  of  the  Valley,  native 
of  Japan. — Convauaria  v ertidllata,  aeu  Polygonatum, 
Sec.  Narrow' leaved  Solomon's  seal,  native  of  Europe. 
— Convallaria  polygonatum,  seu  Polygonatum,  Sic. 
Single- flowered  Solomon's  Seal,  native  of  Europe. — 
Convallaria  nudtifiora , seu  Polygonatum,  Ac.  Many- 
flowered  Solomon’s  Seal,  native  of  Europe. — Conval-  j 
laria  lotifolia # seu  Polygonatum,  Sec.  native  of  Austria. — 
Convallaria  racemasa , Cluster-flowered  Solomon's  Seal,  j 
native  of  Virginia. — ConvaUaria  trifolia,  seu  Phalangium , 
native  of  Siberia. — Convailaria  In  folia,  Majanthemum, 
Unifolium , I. ilium,  Ac.  seu  Monojthyllon,  Ac.  Least  So- 
lomon’s Seal,  or  One  Blade,  native  of  Europe. — Con - 
vailaria  latfolia , Broad-leaved  Solomon’s  Seal,  native 
of  Austria.  Dod.  Pempi.  Chu.  Hist.  rar.  Plant.;  Bauh. 
Hist.  Plant.;  Bank.  Pin.;  Ger . Herb.;  Park.  Thcat. 
Baton. ; Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

CONVENABLE  (hmo)  agreeable.  Siat.  27  Ed.  3,  c.  21. 

CONVENIENCE  (Archst.)  the  disposing  the  several  parts  . 
of  a building,  so  that  they  may  not  obstruct  or  interfere 
with  one  another. 

CONVENT  (Ecc.)  convent  us , signifies  the  fraternity  of  an 
abbey,  or  priory,  os  societas  does  the  number  of  fellows  in  j 
a college. 

CONVENTICLE  (Lao)  Convenliculum,  signified  properly 
a private  meeting  or  assembly  for  the  purposes  of  devotion, 
but  w’as  afterwards  applied  to  the  illegal  meetings  of  the 
Non-conformists,  mentioned  in  the  statutes  2 Hen.  5,  c.  15; 

1 Hen.  6,  c.  3 ; 16  Car.  2,  c.  4 «. 

CONVENTION  (Paid.)  any  assembly  of  the  states  of  the 
realm,  particularly  that  which  ia  held  on  particular  occa- 
sions without  the  sanction  of  the  sovereign,  as  the  Conven- 
tion Parliament , which  restored  king  Charles  IL 

Convention  (Mil.)  an  agreement  entered  into  by  troops 
that  ore  opposed  to  one  another  for  the  evacuation  of  some 
post,  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  Ac. 

CONVENTIONS  (Law)  a writ  which  lies  for  any  covenant 
in  writing  that  is  unperformed. 

CONVENTIONER  ( Polii .)  the  member  of  a convention. 

CONVENTUAL  Church  (Lee.)  a church  that  consists  of 
regular  clerks  professing  some  order  of  religion. 

CONVENTUALS  (Ecc.)  religious  men  united  together  in 
a convent  or  religious  house.  Matth.  Par.  aim.  1233. 

CONVENTUS  (Ecc.)  a meeting  or  coming  together 

lor  devotional  purposes,  which,  according  to  Eusebius, 
took  place  at  the  cemeteries  of  the  primitive  Christians; 
also  a convent.  Euseb.  Ecc . Hist.  1.  9,  c.  2;  Coned. 
Tolit.  ann.  4-,  can.  35 ; Order.  Vital.  1.  +,  p.  542. 

CONVERGING  Series  ( Math.)  a method  of  approximat- 
ing still  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  true  root  of  any  number 
or  equation. 

CONVERGING  (Grom.)  or  Convergent  Lines,  those  lioes 
which  continually  approximate,  or  whose  distance  becomes 
continually  less  and  less  the  farther  they  are  continued ; in 
distinction  from  divergent  lines. — Converging  Hyperbola, 
one  whose  concave  legs  bend  in  towards  one  another,  and 
run  both  the  same  way. 

Com v kb so  Hays  (Opt.)  those  rays  that  issue  from  divers 
points  of  an  object,  and  incline  to- 
wards one  another  till  at  last  they 
meet;  and,  if  they  cross  each  other, 
then  they  become  Diverging,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure,  where  A B and 
C B converge  towards  the  point  B,. 


and  thence  diverge  or  run  off  from  eacli  other  in  the  lines 
B 1)  and  BE. 

Converging  (Bot.)  connivens , an  epithet  applied  to  the 
corolla,  the  anthers,  and  the  sleep  of  plants;  corolla  con- 
nivent,  a converging  corolla  that  has  the  tops  of  the  petals 
meeting  so  as  to  close  the  flower,  as  in  Trullius ; anthera 
conniventes , converging  anthers,  or  those  which  incline 
towards  each  other,  as  in  the  Cluss  Didynamia.  Plants 
are  said  to  be  converging  in  sleep  when  the  leaves  are  so 
closely  applied  as  to  seem  one  leaf. 

CONVERSE  Proposition  (Math.)  one  proposition  is  con- 
verse of  another  when,  after  drawing  a conclusion  from 
something  first  supposed,  we  return  again  by  making  a 
supposition  of  what  had  been  before  concluded,  and  draw 
as  a conclusion  what  had  been  before  a supposition  ; as  if, 
from  the  supposed  equality  of  two  sides  of  a triangle,  it 
he  demonstrated  that  the  angles  opposite  to  the  equal 
sides  are  equal ; then  the  converse  of  this  proposition  is, 
from  the  supposed  equality  of  the  two  angles,  to  prove  the 
equality  of  the  sides  opposite  to  them. 

Converse  Direction  (Astro/.)  is  when  a significator  i* 
brought  to  the  place  of  the  promittors  by  the  motion  of 
the  highest  inhere,  called  primum  Mobile,  contrary  to  the 
succession  of  the  signs. 

CONVERSION  (Rhet.)  or  anrp?*,  a figure  of 

speech  by  which  we  repeat  continually  the  same  word,  ns 
“ Ramon  l’opulus  Uotnanu*  justitia  vicit,  armis  vicit,  libe- 
raiitale  vicit."  Cic.  in  Orator,  c.  39;  (fuintil . I.  9,  c.  31. 

Conversion  of  Proposition  (Log.)  changing  the  subject  into 
the  place  of  the  predicate,  and  still  retaining  the  quality  of 
the  proposition.  Convention  is  of  different  kinds,  as — 
Simple  Conversion,  where  the  quantity  remains  the  same ; 
ns  “ No  man  is  a brute,"  therefore  “ No  brute  is  a man.” — 
Conversion  per  Accident,  when  the  quantity  is  diminished; 
as  “ Every  man  is  an  animal,”  therefore  " .Some  animal  is 
man." — Conversion  per  Contra-posilionem , when  the  terms 
are  changed  from  finite  into  infinite ; as  man  or  animal  into 
not  man,  not  animal,  which  are  called  infinite  terms,  [vide 
Contra-  Position  ] 

Conversion  of  ratios  «**«•?*  >Syw,  is  the  comparing 

the  antecedent  with  the  difference  of  the  antecedent  and 
consequent;  in  other  words,  when  of  four  quantities  the 
first  is  to  its  excess  above  the  second  as  the  third  is  to  its 
excess  above  the  fourth,  as  suppose  8 : 6 ::  4 : 3,  then  t) 
convertendo , or  by  conversion,  8 : 2 ::  h : 1 , or  a : b::c:  d, 
then  by  conversion  a ; a— b ;;  c : c—d.  Eud.  Df.  Eian, 
1.  5. 

Conversion  of  equations  (Algeb.)  the  peculiar  manner  of 
altering  an  equation  when  cither  the  quantity  sought,  or 
any  member  of  it,  is  a fraction. 

Conversion  (MU.)  trench  for  that  movement  which  is  called 
wheeling. 

Conversion  (Theol.)  a turning  to  any  profession  of  religion, 
in  its  most  general  sense,  but  in  particular  the  turning  to 
God,  and  to  a sense  of  true  religion. 

Conversion  (Late)  is  where  n person  finding  or  having  in 
his  possession  the  goods  of  another  converts  them  to  his 
own  use  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and  for  which 
the  proprietor  may  maintain  an  action  of  trover  and  con- 
version against  him. 

CONVE'RSOti  (Lou)  a name  formerly  given  to  the  Jews 
who  were  converted  to  Christianity  in  England,  for  whom 
King  Henry  III.  built  a house  in  London.  Co.  Lit.  291 . b. 

CONVERTIBLE  terms  (Log.)  teems  which  admit  of  being 
converted  without  altering  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  us 
*•  Every  living  creature  is  an  animal,"  and  “ Every  animal 
is  a living  creature." 

CONVEX  (Math.)  an  epithet  signifying  curved  and  protu- 
berant outwards,  as  a convex  lens,  mirror,  Ac.  [vide  Lens , 
Ac.] 
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CONVE'XUS  [Bat.)  convex,  an  epithet  for  a leaf  or  a tc-  i 
ccptacle ; folium  convexum  is  that  which  rises  in  the  centre, 
opposed  either  to  the  depressus  or  the  MwavKi ; recepta- 
ctdum  convexum , a receptacle  which  rises  in  the  middle,  as 
in  Chrysanthemum,  Buphthalmum,  Matricaria,  See, 

CONVEYANCE  (Law)  a deed  or  instrument  by  which 
lands,  Ac.  are  conveyed  or  made  over  to  another.  The 
most  common  conveyances  now  in  use  are,  deeds  of  girt, 
barg  ain  and  sale,  lease  and  release,  fines  and  recoveries,  j 
settlements  to  uses,  Ac. 

CONVETANCER  (Lon)  the  person  who  follow*  that  part 
of  the  legal  profession  which  consists  in  drawing  up  con- 
veyances. 

CONVICT  (Lam)  one  who  is  found  gqilty  of  an  offence  by 
the  verdict  of  a jury.  Slaundf.  P.  C.  1H6. — Convict  recu- 
sant,  one  who  has  been  indicted  and  convicted  for  refusing 
to  come  to  church ; a term  formerly  applied  to  persons  of 
the  Romish  persuasion. 

CONVICTION  (Law)  the  finding  a man  guilty  of  an  offence 
by  the  verdict  of  a jury,  or  when  a man  who  is  outlawed 
appears  and  confesses. 

Conviction'  (Theol.)  the  first  degree  of  repentance,  or  the 
assurance  which  a man  has  in  his  mind  ot  the  evil  nature 
of  sin,  and  his  own  guiltiness. 

CONVPVIUM  (Ant.)  a banquet  or  entertainment,  which,  as 
Cicero  defines  it,  implied  a conjunction  of  living  among 
friends,  and  is  therefore  more  expressive  than  the  Greek 
Sympoiium,  Compolatio,  conccenatio,  and  the  like.  Cic.  dc 
Sencd.  C.  13. 

CoNVtviUM  (Law)  the  same  thing  among  the  laity  as  procu- 
ratio  among  the  clergy,  i.  e.  when  the  tenant,  by  reason  of 
his  tenure,  is  bound  to  provide  meat  and  drink  for  his  lord's 
table  once  or  oftener  in  the  year. 

CONVOCATION  (Ecc.)  the  assembly  of  the  representatives 
of  the  clergy,  which  consists  of  an  Upper  House,  where 
the  archbishops  and  the  bishops  sit  by  themselves,  ami  of 
the  Lower  House,  where  the  inferior  clergy  sit.  All  the 
members  have,  for  themselves  and  their  officers,  the  same 
privileges  as  members  of  Parliament. — Convocation  House, 
the  place  where  the  convocation  is  held. 

CONVOLU'TA  ossa  (Anat.)  the  turbinated  bones  of  the 
nose,  which  are  superior  and  inferior. 

CONVOLIPTUS  ( Bot .)  convolute,  an  epithet  in  vernation  or 
for  a bud,  petal,  stigmas,  and  tendrils.  Gemma  convolula 
is  a bud,  tne  nascent  leaves  of  which  are  rolled  together 
like  a scroll,  as  in  Arum,  Finer,  Solidago,  Brassica , Ac. 
It  is  applied  to  the  petals  ana  stigmas  in  the  same  sense  as 
in  Crocus  ; but  cirrus  convolutus  is  a tendril  twisted  into 
rings  or  spirals. 

CONVOLVULUS  (£«/.)  a little  hairy  worm  which  infests 
vines.  Cato  dc  Re  Rust.  c.  95 ; Plus.  1.  17,  c.  23. 

Convolvulus  (Bot.)  Bind- weed,  a plant,  the  root  of  which 
yields  a concreted  juice  called  scammony.  It  is  supposed 
to  answer  to  the  Smilax  of  the  ancients.  Plin.  I.  21,  c.  5. 

Convolvulus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants, 
Class  5 Pcniandria,  Order  1 Mouogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted.  — Con. 
one-petalled.  — St  a m.  f laments  five;  anthers  ovate. — 
Pist.  germ  superior ; style  filiform ; stigmas  two. — Pan. 
capsule  roundish  ; seeds  in  pairs. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials  or  shrubs ; some 
few  annuals.  Of  the  first  sort  are  the  following — Convol- 
vulus arvensis,  Smilax,  Ac.  seu  Hdxine,  Ac.  Small  or 
Field  Bindweed,  native  of  Europe. — Convolvulus  septum, 
Smilax,  ecu  Volubilis , Ac.  Great  or  Hedge  Bindweed, 
native  of  Europe. — Convolvulus  WheUri , Ac.  Sagittaria, 
seu  Ipomoea,  Ac.  native  of  Barbary. — Convolvulus  scam - 
monia,  Ac.  Syriacus  scammonia,  seu  Scammonium,  Ac. 
Syrian  Bindweed,  or  Scammony,  native  of  Syria. — Con- 
volvulus angustifolius,  seu  Ipomoea,  Ac.  native  of  the 
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East  Indies. — Convolvulus  japonic  us,  seu  A'or,  native  of 
Japan. — Convolvulus  pandnratus,  seu  Megalorkixus , Vir- 
ginian Bindweed,  native  of  Egypt Convolvulus  batatas. 

Batatas,  seu  Kappa  Kelengu,  Tuberous-rooted  Bind- 
weed, or  Spanish  Potatoes,  native  of  the  Indies. — Con- 
volvulus maxmtts , seu  Yiru-tali,  native  of  Ceylon.— 
Convolvulus  umbellntus. , seu  Polyanthos,  Ac.  Umbelled 
Bindweed,  native  of  Martinica. — Convolvulus  turpethum, 
Zeylanicui , seu  Turpethum,  Square-stalked  Bindweed, 
or  Turbith,  native  of  Ceylon. — Convolvulus  % terpens. 
Dwarf  Bindweed.  — Convolvulus  saxalilis , Campanula 
Lychnis , seu  l.ychnidis.  Among  the  shrubs  the  follow- 
ing arc  the  principal — Convolvulus  malabaricus,teu  Kattu- 
Kelengu , native  of  Malabar. — Convolvulus  canariensis, 
seu  Joliis , Ac.  Canary  Bindweed,  native  of  the  Canary 
Isles. — Convolvulus  grandiftorus , seu  Munda-Valli , na- 
tive of  India. — Convolvulus  speciosus,  Ac.  seu  Nervosus, 
Ac.  Broad- leaved  Bindweed,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
— Convolvulus  Jalapa , seu  Bryonia,  Jalap  Bindweed, 
native  of  Mexico.  The  following  are  annuals,  namely 
Convolvulus  hederaceus,  Ivy-leavea  Bindweed,  native  of 
India. — Convolvulus  nil,  seu  I/tomoea,  Ac.  Blue  or  Azure 
Bindweed,  native  of  America. — Convolvulus  purpnreus, 
Purple  Bindweed,  native  of  America. — Convolvulus  tri- 
color, Trailing  Bindweed,  native  of  Africa. — Convolvulus 
soldanella , seu  Soldandla,  Ac.  Sea  Bindweed,  native  of 
England. — Convolvulus  pes  caprce,  seu  Sckouanna,  Ac. 
Thick-leaved  Bindweed,  native  of  the  East  Indies.— 
Convolvulus  macrocarpus,  I xing-fruited  Bindweed. — Con- 
volvulus quinqurfoliis , Smooth  five-leaved  Bindweed,  Ac. 
Glut.  Hist.  Plant,  rar. ; Bauh.  Hist.  Plant. ; Bauh.  Pin. ; 
Ger.  Herb. ; Park.  Theat.  Botan. ; Raii  Hist.  Plant. ; 
Tourntf.  Instil.;  Marcgr . Pis.  Brasil.  Hist. 

CONVOY  (Afar.)  a fleet  of  merchant  ship*  protected  by 
some  vessels  of  war. 

to  Convoy  is  said  of  the  vessels  of  war  which  attend  mer- 
chant ships  by  way  of  protection  in  time  of  war. 

CONUS  Fusorius  ( Chem.)  a vessel  resembling  an  inverted 
cone,  intended  for  separating  reguluses  from  their  respec- 
tive tcoriee. 

Conus  (Conch.)  Cone,  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Testacea. 

Generic  Character.  Animal  a Umax;  shell  univalve;  aper- 
ture effuse,  longitudinal;  pillar  smooth. 

Species . The  species  are  distinguished  into,  I.  Those 

which  have  their  spire  or  turban  truncate.  2.  Those 
which  have  the  spire  pyriform,  with  a round  base.  3. 
Those  which  have  their  spire  elongated,  or  rounded  at 
the  base.  ♦.  Those  which  arc  ventricose  in  the  middle, 
and  contracted  at  the  end.  The  cones  inhabit  the  ocean, 
and  arc  generally  found  on  rocky  shores.  Many  of  the 
shells  are  beautiful,  and  fetch  a very  high  price. 

Conus  (Bot.)  vide  Cone  and  Strombilus. 

CONUSANCE  of  Pleas  (Law)  a privilege  which  a town  or 
city  hath  to  hold  pleas. 

CONUSANT  (Law)  knowing  or  understanding;  as  if  the 
son  be  concusant,  and  agreeing  to  a feoffment.  Co.  Lit. 
159. 

CONVULSION  (Med.)  an  involuntary  contraction  of  the 
muscles. 

CONVULSIVE  Motions  (Med.)  are  sudden  and  swift  con- 
vulsions and  shakings  that  cease  and  return  again  by 
turns. 

CONY'ZA  (Bot.)  »#»►£*,  Fleabnne;  a plant  so  called  because 
its  leaves,  when  strewed  and  burned,  kill  gnats  and  fleas. 
It  is  commended  much  by  the  ancients  for  its  medicinal 
virtues,  and  particularly  for  promoting  the  menses  and 
curing  the  strong uary.  Hippocrat.  de  Morb.  MuL  1.  2 ; 
Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  I.  6,  c.  2 ; Dtoscor.  1.  3,  c.  136  ; Plin. 
L 59,  c.  8. 
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ComrzA,  in  the  Linnaan  system,  a genua  of  plants,  Class  19 
Syngenetia,  Order  2 Polygamia  Super/lua. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal  .common  imbricate;  scales  acute. 
— Cok.  compound  tubulosc  ; corollets  numerous  ; proper 
funnel- form  ; border  fivc-cIcft. — Sr  am.  filament*  fife; 
anther  cylindric. — Pist.  germ  oblong;  style  filiform; 
stigma  two-clefl. — Per.  none;  calyx  converging;  seeds 
solitary’ ; down  simple;  receptacle  naked. 

Species.  The  species  are  of  different  kinds,  as — Conyza 
squarrosa,  seu  Baccharis,  Ac.  Great  Fleabane,  or  Spike- 
nard, a biennial,  native  of  Germany. — Conyza  scabra,  t 
Rough  Fleabane,  native  of  the  East  Indies. — Conyza 
foliobosa,  native  of  the  East  Indies. — Conyza  pa  tula , seu 
Scrr alula,  an  annual,  native  of  China. — Conyza  bifronx, 
seu  Eupatoria,  Ac.  Oval-leaveil  Fleabane,  a perennial, 
native  of  Canada. — Conyza  pur  pur  a see  ns,  seu  odorala, 
Ac.  seu  major , A'C.  an  annual,  native  of  Jamaica. — Co- 
nyza Vrinervis,  Ac.  native  of  the  Brazils. — Conyza  ser- 
ratula , Ac.  native  of  the  Brazils.— Conyza  madagasca- 
riensit , Ac.  native  of  Madagascar.— Conyza  stricta,  Ac. 
an  annual,  native  of  the  East  Indies. — Conyza  ca- 
ncscens , Ac.  scu  pin  folia,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. — Conyza  oleir  folia,  seu  orientalis,  Ac.  a peren- 
nial, native  of  Armenia. — Conyza  Candida , seu  taxalilis, 
Ac.  scu  Jacobean,  Ac.  scu  Aster,  Sue.  Woolly  Flea- 
bane,  a shrub,  native  of  Crete.  — Conyza  verbasci- 
folia,  scu  Verbasci,  Ac.  seu  Aster , a shrub,  native  of 
Sicily.  — Conyza  cinerea , seu  Senecioides , seu  Scnecio, 
Ac.  seu  01  us,  Ac.  seu  Eupatorium,  Ac.  Ash-coloured 
Fleabane,  an  annual,  native  of  the  East  Indies — Conyza 
JF.gyptiaca,  Eriaeron , seu  Jacobcea,  Ac.  Egyptian  Flea- 
bane,  an  annual,  native  of  Sicily  and  Egypt. — Conyza 
Gouani , seu  Erigeron,  Ac.  an  annua!  or  perennial, 
native  of  the  Canaries. — Conyza  Senegalensis , seu  folds, 
Ac.  native  of  Senegal  — Conyza  dentaln,  seu  folds,  Ac. 
native  of  Senegal.— Conyza  fertida , Erigeron , seu  Sc- 
necio, Ac.  a perennial,  native  of  Africa. — Conyza  tor- 
dida,  Gnaphalium,  seu  Hdichrysum,  StoecJtadi , Stoechas, 
seu  Ageratum,  Ac.  Small-flowered  Fleabane. — Conyza 
saxa tills,  Gnaphalium , Hdichrysum,  seu  Stoechadi,  Ac. 
Rock  Fleabane,  a shrub,  native  of  Italy.  Ilauh.  Hist. 
Plant. } Park.  Theat . Pot  an. ; Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

Cosyza  is  also  the  Baccharis  n folia,  Ac.  of  Linnaeus. 

CONYZE'LLA  (Ilot.)  or  Cony: aides,  the  same  as  the  Eri- 
eron. 

OK  (7rA.)  a small  fish  inhabiting  the  Cornish  coasts  ; the 
Clabrus  coquus  of  Linnzcus. 

COOK-llOOM  ( Mar .)  the  room  in  a ship  where  the  cook  I 
and  his  mate  dress  the  provisions. 

COOKS,  Cotnjmny  of  (Her.)  was  incorporated 
1481,  and  confirmed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
afterwards  by  King  James  II.  Their  armo- 
rial ensigns  arc,  os  in  the  annexed  figure,  M ar - 
gent  a chevron  engrailed  sable  between  three 
columbines.”  The  crest  is  a pheasant  standing 
on  a mount  (upon  a helmet  and  torse),  the 
supporters  a buck  and  doe,  each  vulned,  with 
an  arrow  all proper.  The  motto,  vulnerati  non 

COOT.ER  (Mech.)  a vessel  used  by  brewers  for 
beer  after  it  is  drawn  off. 

COO'LERS  (A fed.)  medicines  which  produce  an  immediate 
sense  of  cold. 

COO'LI NO  the  wool  ( Agric .)  spreading  it  out  in  the  air  after 
it  has  been  sheared. 

COOM  (Sat.)  soot  which  gathers  over  the  tnouth  of  an 
oven. 

COOMB  (Com.)  a measure  of  corn  containing  four  bu- 
shels. 

COOP  (A far.)  or  Fish-coop,  a vessel  made  of  twigs,  in  which 
they  catch  fish  in  the  Humber. 


COO'PERS,  Company  of  (Her.)  was  incorporated 
in  lASO,  by  the  name  of  Master  and  Wardens, 
or  Keepers  of  the  commonalty  of  the  free- 
men of  the  mystery  of  coopers  in  London. 

Their  armorial  ensigns  are,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  u Party  per  pale  gules  and  or,  a 
chevron  between  three  hoops  in  a chief 
azure.” 

COO'PERY  (Mech.)  the  art  of  making  casks,  barrels,  Ac. 
with  boards  bound  by  hoops.  The  boards  of  which  casks 
are  made  are  called  in  their  rough  state  clap-boards , and 
when  fit  for  use,  staves. 

CO-OPE'RTIO  (Anat.)  signifies  properly  a covering,  in  which 
sense  it  is  applied  to  the  membranes  of  the  foetus,  the 
uterus , Ac. 

Co-orKKTio  ( Archeeol .)  the  head  and  branches  of  a tree  cut 
down. 

CO-OPERTO'RIUM  (Anat.)  the  Carlilago  theroida. 

CO-OPEItTU'RA  (Archeeol.)  a thicket  or  covert  of  wood. 
Chart  de  Forest,  c.  12. 

CO-O'RDINATE  pillars  (Archit.)  pillars  standing  in  equal 
order. 

CO-O'RDINATES  (Grom.)  a terra  applied  to  the  across  and 
ordinates  when  taken  in  connexion. 

CO-ORDINATION  of  causes  (Phy.)  an  order  of  causes 
wherein  several  of  the  same  kind  concur  in  the  production 
of  the  same  effect. 

CO-O'STllUM  (Anat.)  the  middle  part  of  the  diaphragm. 

COOT  (0r».)  a water-fowl,  mostly  of  a black  colour,  called 
also  a moor-hen,  the  Fulica  atra,  Ac.  of  Linrueus.  These 
birds  frequent  lakes  and  still  rivers,  where  they  make  their 
nests  among  the  rushes,  Ac.  floating  on  the  water,  so  ns 
to  rise  and  fall  with  it.  They  lay  five  or  six  eggs,  of  a 
dirty  whitish  hue,  and  sometimes  they  have  been  known 
to  lay  as  many  as  fourteen. 

COPA'IBA  (Bot.)  the  balsam  of  Copaiva,  a yellow  resinous 
juice  which  flows  from  the  Copafera  fficinalis  of  Linnscus. 
It  has  an  agreeable  smell,  ana  a bitterish  biting  taste.  By 
distillation  in  water  the  oil  is  separated  from  the  resin,  in 
the  former  of  which  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  balsam  are 
concentrated. 

COPAPFERA  (Bot.)  a genua  of  plants,  Claas  10  Decandria, 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  none.  — Cor.  petals  four. — 
St  am.  filaments  ten  ; anthers  oblong.—  Pist. germ  round; 
style  filiform  ; stigma  obtuse. — Pta.  legume  ovate ; seed 

+ single. 

Species.  The  only  species  is,  the  — Copafera  officinalis, 
seu  Copaiva,  seu  Copaiba , seu  Coapoiba , Balaam  of  Ca- 
pevi-tree,  a shrub,  native  of  the  Brazils.  Marcgruv. 
Pis.  Brasil.  Hist. 

COPATVA  (Bot.)  vide  Copaiba. 

CO'PAL  (Nat.)  an  American  name  for  all  odoriferous  gums; 
it  is  particularly  applied  to  a resinous  substance  imported 
from  Guinea,  where  it  is  found  in  the  sand.  It  is  of  a 
yellow  colour,  transpareot,  tasteless,  and  while  cold  ino- 
dorous. Its  principal  use  is  in  laxities  of  the  gums,  but  it 
is  likewise  accounted  a cephalic. 

COPAT-LI  (Bot.)  the  Rhus  copallinum  of  Linnwus. 

COPA'LXACTL  (Bot.)  a tree  like  the  cherry-tree,  the 
fruit  of  which  abounds  much  in  a gelatinous  juice.  Raii 
Hist.  Plant. 

COPA'RCENERS  (Lew)  those  who  havo  an  equal  share  in 
the  inheritance  of  an  ancestor.  Bract.  1. 2,  c.  80. 

CO'PAU  (Zfcrf.)  a sort  of  wood  which  grows  in  Brasil  resem- 
bling that  of  the  walnut-tree.  Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

COPE  (Archeeol.)  signifies,  in  Domesday  Book,  a hill;  but 
in  the  mines  it  was  applied  to  the  tribute  of  sixpence  per 
load  which  was  paid  to  the  King,  or  the  lord  of  tnc  manor, 
out  of  the  lead-mines  in  some  parts  of  Derbyshire. 
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Copi  (Ecc.)  t priest" • vestment  fastened  with  a clasp  before, 
and  hanging  down  from  ihc  shoulder  to  the  heels. 

to  Core  (Archil.)  to  jut  out  a*  a wall. 

to  Cope  (Faicon.)  to  pare  the  beak  or  talons  of  a hawk. 

Cope  Safe  ami  Pint  (Mech.)  irons  that  fasten  the  chains 
of  oue  ox  with  oilier  oxen  to  the  end  of  the  cope  of  a 
waggon. 

COTEC K (font.)  a small  coin  in  Russia  equal  to  about  one 
farthing  English. 

COPE'LL  A (Chem.)  vide  Cupel. 

COPEfRNICAN  system  ( Astro ft.)  a particular  system  of  the  i 
sphere  proposed  by  Pythagoras,  and  revived  by  Coperni- 1 
cu5,  in  which  the  sun  is  supjiosed  to  be  placed  in  the  centre, 
and  all  the  other  bodies  to  revolve  round  it  in  a particular 
order,  [vide  Astronomy) 

COPER’NICUS  (Mech.)  an  instrument  invented  by  Whiston, 
to  display  the  Copcmicau  system  of  the  planets. 

COPE’S  mate  (Com.)  a partner  in  merchandise. 

COPE Y*' A (/Jo/.)  a tree  in  the  Spanish  West  India  islands, 
which  yields  pitch  like  the  pine.  Rail  Hist.  Plant. 

C( mi  E It  ( (’Arm. ) vide  Camphor. 

CO'PHOS  (Zool.)  a sort  of  toad  mentioned  by  Ni- 

cander. 

COPHO'SIS  (Med.)  deafness,  dumbness,  or  dulncts, 

in  any  of  the  senses. 

CO'PIA  I. i belli  deliberandi  ( Low)  a writ  that  lies  in  a case 
where  a man  cannot  get  the  copy  of  a libel  at  the  hands 
of  a judge  ecclesiastical.  Reg.  Orig.  51 . 

COPIA'BA  (Hot.)  vide  Copaiba. 

CO'PING  (it/aso/r.)  the  stone  covering  on  the  top  of  a wall, 
which  serves  to  strengthen  and  defend  it  from  the  injuries 
of  the  weather.  It  is  of  different  kinds,  os  Parallel  Coping , 
of  equal  thickness,  used  only  on  inclined  surfaces. — Fea- 
ther-edged  Coping,  thinner  at  one  edge  than  the  other  fur 
throwing  off  the  water. — Saddle-backed  Coping , which  is 
thin  at  each  edge,  and  thick  in  the  middle. 

CO'PING-IROX  (Falcon.)  an  instrument  for  paring  the  beak 
or  talons  of  a hawk. 

CO'PIS  (.In/.)  *«r£,  a kind  of  falchion,  or  hooked  sword, 
such  as  the  Persians  wore.  Xenoph . Cyropeed.  1.  ] ; Quint. 
Curt.].  8,  c.  14;  Pint.  in  Camill.;  Saidas;  Ctel.Rhodig.  An - 
tiq.  Led.  1.8,  c.  3 ; Itun.clav.in  Pandect  Turcic.  c.  172. 

COPPSC US  (Afaf.)  xa *-»*■**<,  an  inferior  sort  of  frankincense. 
Dioscor.  I.  1,  C.  81. 

CO*POS  (Med.)  *«■*<?,  lassitude,  or  a morbid  sensation  of  las- 
situde. Clal.  Comm,  in  Hippocrat.  I.  4,  Aph.  31. 

CO’POVICH-OCCASSOU  (Pot.)  a tree  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  leaves  and  fruit  of  which  resemble  those  of  a pear-tree. 

CO*PPA  ( ArchecoL ) a cop,  cap,  or  cock  of  hay,  or  coni, 
which  w as  originally  a tithcable  portion.  Thom  in  Chron. 

COTPEL  (CAm.Y  vide  Cupel. 

COPPER  (CAm.)  one  of  the  six  primitive  metals,  and  the 
lightest  of  all  except  iron  and  tin,  and  the  hardest  of  all 
but  iron.  It  mixes  in  fusion  with  both  gold  and  silver, 
to  both  of  which  it  serves  as  an  alloy.  It  is  the  most  liable 
to  rust  of  all  the  metals ; for  all  kinds  of  salts,-and  all 
unctuous  bodies,  and,  in  short,  almost  every  thing  in  na- 
ture, is  a solvent  for  it.  It  is  remarkably  sonorous,  being 
tile  basis  of  all  the  compound  metals  in  which  that  quality  1 
exists;  and  it*  divisibility  is  so  great,  that  a gram  dis- 
solved in  an  alkali  will  give  a sensible  colour  to  500,000  j 
times  its  weight  of  water,  Thu  specific  gravity  of  copper 
is  from  7*788  to  8*584.  It  was  formerly  culled  Venus,  and  ! 
represented  by  the  annexed  character  ( 9 ]• 

CO'PPEKAS  ((’Am.)  a name  given  to  blue,  green,  and 
white  vitriol,  or  the  factitious  sulphate  of  iron. 

CO'PPERED  (Mar.)  or  Copper-bottomed,  an  epithet  for  a 
vessel  sheathed  with  thin  plates  of  copper  to  prevent  the 
worms  from  eating  into  the  p\unks— Copper -/UilcNcd,  fast-  j 
coed  with  bolls  of  copper  instead  of  iron. 
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COTPICE  (Agric.)  a small  wood  consisting  of  underwood, 
which  may  be  cut  at  the  growth  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
years. 

COTPIN  (Mech.)  the  cone  of  thread  which  is  formed  on  the 
spindle  of  the  wheel  by  spinning. 

COPItAGO'GUM  (Mat.)  a gently  cathartic  electuary. 

• COPRIE'METOS  (Med.)  from  excrement, 

and  •/*(*,  to  vomit ; a person  who  vomits  up  his  excrements, 

I which  happens  in  the  last  stage  of  the  iliac  passion. 

‘ COPROCtt  uTICA  medicamenta  (Med.)  gentle  cathartic?, 
from  ***>•:,  excrement,  and  afML  to  separate. 

COPUOPHO'RIA  (Med.)  from  excrement,  and  $tf in, 
to  bripg  away  ; a purgation. 

COPRCrSMA  (Pot.)  a genua  of  plants,  Class  23  Pofygamia, 
Order  1 Monoecia. 

Generic  Characters . Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor  one- 
pctalled;  segments  acute. — Sr  am.  f laments  five;  anthers 
oblong. — Fist,  germ  oblong;  styles  two;  stigmas  simple. 
—Pis.  berry  ovate-globular;  serds  two. 

Species.  The  two  species  arc  the — Coprosma  Jirtidissima , 
sou  Jforilus , &c.  native  of  New  Zeuland. — Coprosma  lu- 
1 eida,  a shrub,  native  of  New  Zealand. 

! COP  ROST  A'Sl  A (Med.)  from  excrement,  and  ‘r^M, 
to  stop  ; a constriction  of  the  alvus. 

S COPT.VRION  (Med.)  «ut  «;.»>,  a medicine  formed  in  the 
shape  of  a very  small  cake. 

CO'PTE  (Med.)  or  coptnn , from  mVtv,  to  beat  or  pound  a 
sort  of  cake  made  of  vegetable  substances,  formed  by 
heating  the  ingredients  into  a paste. 

COPTIC  (Gram.)  vide  Alphabet • 

CO'PULA  (Anat.)  the  name  for  a ligament. 

Copula  (Tog.)  the  verb  w hich  joins  any  two  terms  in  an 
affirmative  or  negative  proposition,  as  **  Man  it  an  animal,’* 
in  which  case  is  is  the  copula. 

COPULATIVE  (G’raffl.)  an  epithet  for  conjunctions  which 
join  the  sense  as  well  as  the  words,  as  and,  also , &c. 

Copulative  propositions  (/.Og.)  those  w hich  include  several 
subjects,  or  several  attributes  joined  together  by  an  affirm- 
ative or  negative  conjunction,  us  and , nor , neither , Ac. 

COPY  (Efltr)  is  the  duplicate  or  transcript  of  an  original 
writing. — Copyhold , a tenure  for  which  the  tenant  has  no- 
thing to  show  but  the  copy  of  the  rolls  made  by  the  Lords’ 
Court,  on  such  tenant  being  admitted  to  any  pared  of 
land,  or  tenement,  belonging  to  the  manor;  it  is  called  base 
tenure , because  held  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  and  abo,  as 
Fiubcrbert  says,  tenure  in  villenage.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  a copyhold  are,  that  it  has  been  demised 
time  out  of  mind  by  copy  of  court-roll,  and  that  the  tene- 
ments are  port  of,  or  within,  the  manor;  for  which  reason 
no  copyhold  can  be  made  at  this  day.  [vide  Copyholder] — 
Copy-flight , the  exclusive  right  of  printing  ana  publishing 
copies  of  any  literary  performance. 

Copy  (Print.)  the  original  after  which  the  compositor  sets 
his  type.  Good  copy  is  that  which  is  full  of  breaks  and 
clearly  written.  Ilad  copy  is  that  which  tins  much  close 
matter,  with  many  interlineations,  bad  writing,  Ac.  limy 
are  jocularly  termed  fat  and  lean. 

COPYHO'LDER  (Law)  tenant  jter  copie,  according  to  Lyt- 
tlcton,  Wii  called  by  statute  1 1 Hen.  -4,  c.  34,  tenant  per 
le  verge;  by  t Ed.  3,  c.  25,  tenant  jrer  roll ; by  4 Ed.  I, 
cuslomarius  tenens ; and,  according  to  Bracton,  vidimus 
soelnnanmts , not  because  he  was  a bondsman,  but  held  by 
base  tenure.  Bract.  I.  *2,  c.  8;  Prit.  Fol.  165;  FI  ft.  1.  ], 
c.  8 ; Lit.  § 73. 

COQ  (Med.)  an  abbreviation  for  coquo,  a % coq  ad  med  con- 
sumpt.  boil  it  down  to  half  the  quantity;  coq  in  S Q Aq. 
i.  e.  boil  it  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  water ; coq  S A . i.  e. 
boil  it  according  to  art. 

COQUE'NTl A medicamenta  (Med.)  medicines  which  pro- 
mote digestion. 
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COQUI'LLES  a boulet  (Mil.)  French  for  shells,  or  moulds, 
made  of  brass,  that  arc  used  for  casting  cannon-balls. 

COR  ( Anat .)  the  heart. 

Cor  (Bo/.)  the  inward,  soft,  pithy  part  of  a plant. 

Cor  Caroli  (Atiron.)  Charles's  Heart;  a name  first  given 
to  a single  star,  but  afterwards  to  a constellation  consisting 
of  three  stars  in  the  Northern  hemisphere. — Cur  Hydra, 
a star  of  the  second  magnitude  in  the  heart  of  the  constel- 
lation Hydra. — Cor  Leonis,  the  Lion's  Heart,  or  Rcgulus, 
a star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  heart  of  Leo.— Cor 
Scarpa,  vide  Ant  a ret. 

Cor  (CAem.)  another  name  for  gold;  also  for  an  intense  fire. 

CO’RA  (Com.)  a sort  of  coin  current  at  Athens. 

Cora  (Anat.)  the  apple  of  the  eye. 

CO'RAAGE  (Lam)  Coraagiu , a sort  of  extraordinary  im- 
position on  particular  occasions,  probably  consisting  of 
com.  Bract . 1.  2,  c.  116. 

CORA'CIAS  (Orn.)  the  Roller,  a genus  of  animals.  Class 
A vet,  Order  Piece. 

Generic  Character.  BiU  sharp-edged. — Tongue  cartilagi- 
nous.— Legs  short. — Feet  formed  for  walking. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are — Coronas  garrula , 
Common  Roller. — Coractas  varia.  Pied  Roller — Cora - ■ 
cias  strepera , Noisy  Roller,  Ac. 

CORACPNE  (Med.)  a sort  of  pastil.  Gal.  dc  Comp. 

Med.  1.  5,  c.  1 1 . 

CORACTNI  LAPIDES  (Ich.)  vide  Coradnus. 

CORACFNUS  (/cA.)  »«*»>•<,  Crow-fish,  a sort  of  black  fish, 
peculiar  to  the  Nile.  Plin.  1.  9,  c.  16 ; Gal , de  Simpl  ; 
Oppian.  Hal.  1.  1,  v.  153;  Rondelet.  de  Pit.  1.5,  c.  8: 
Aldrov.  de  Pise. 

CO'RACLE  (Mar.)  a sort  of  small  boot  used  by  fishermen 
in  the  river  Severn. 

CORACOBttTANB  (Bot.)  the  Lauras  Alexandria. 

COR ACOBRACHIA'LIS  (Anat.)  from  »</«£,  a crow,  a 
muscle  situated  in  the  humerus ; so  called  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  a crows  beak.  Its  use  is  to  raise  the  arm 
upward  and  forward. 

CORACOHYOIDAE'US  [Anat.)  a muscle  arising  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  scapula,  near  the  neck,  and  inserted 
into  the  os  hyoidet,  which  it  pulls  obliquely  downwards. 

CQRACOPDES  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  a process  of  the 
shoulder-blade;  so  called  because  it  resembles  a crow's 
beak  in  form. 

CO'RACUM  Emplastrum  (Med.)  a plaster  which  was  used 
as  a topic  for  spreading  ulcers.  Paul.  JZginet.  1.  7,  c.  17. 

CO*RAL  (Conch.)  a hard  brittle  calcareous  substance,  which 
is  inhabited  by  the  Isis,  a genus  of  animals.  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Zoophyta.  [vide  Cora  ilium'} 

CORAL-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Erythrina  of  Linnaeus,  a beauti- 
ful tree  of  America,  bearing  scarlet  flowers,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  red,  like  coral. — CorallVort,  a bulbous  root, 
otherwise  called  Tooth-Wort,  the  Dentaria  of  Linoseus. 

CORA'LLIUM  (Bot.)  or  ufsAi*,  from  ufii  a 

daughter,  and  «.**,  the  sea,  because  it  is  gathered  out  of  the 
sea ; a marine  production  which  grows  in  the  sea  like  a 
shrub,  and  when  taken  out  waxes  hard  like  a stone.  While 
it  is  in  the  water  it  is  of  a greenish  colour,  but  when  it 
is  dressed  the  best  sort  of  it  is  red  and  smooth. 

Ovid.  Met. ).  15,  v.  415. 

Sk  ft  CVroiium,  fV0  yrunvm  Kntmgit  aural 
Ttmftrt  durttcU. 

Dionyt.  Per.  r.  1105. 

Fl«rr«  u XtUi  Id*  **f* An*. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  coral  are  those  of  a cordial,  as- 
tringent, and  sweetener  of  the  blood.  Dioscor , 1.  5,  c.  159; 
Plin.  I.  32,  c.  2 ; Solin.  c.  2,  p.  16  ; Oribat.  Med.  Coll. 

1.  13;  Geopon.  Auct.  1.  15,  C.  1 ; Marbod.  de  Lapid , Prei. 

c.20. 
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CORAL1TICUS  LAPIS  (Min.)  a white  kind  of  marble, 
found  near  a river  of  Phrygia. 

CORA'LIUM  (Bot.)  vide  Coral-tree. 

CORALLA'RIA  (Hot.)  the  same  as  the  Adenanthera. 

CORALLPNA  (Con.)  Sea  Coralline,  or  Worm-seed,  ama- 
rine production  resembling  a plant,  which  is  a calcareous 
substance,  and  administered  to  children  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Corallika,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  animals,  Class 
Vermes,  Order  Zoophyla. 

Generic  Character.  Animal  growing  in  the  form  of  a plant. 

— Stem  fixed,  mostly  jointed. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the  Corallina  dongaia 
officinalis,  souamata,  Ac. 

CORALLOACH  ATES  (Min.)  a sort  of  agate  resembling 
coral.  Plin.  I.  37,  c.  10. 

CORALLODE'NDltON  (Hot.)  from  k*p«aam*,  coral,  and 
a tree;  the  Coral-tree  of  America,  the  Erythrina  of 
Linnaeus.  Batth.  Pin.;  Baii  Hist.  lHant. 

CORALLOIDES  (Bot.)  from  *<*»*>»•*,  coral,  and  a?A«, 
appearance ; coral-wort,  a fungous  substance,  the  Clavaria 
coraUoidet  of  Linntcus,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
coral. 

CORALLORHPZA  (Bot.)  the  Ophrys  corallorhiza  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

CORAL-TREE  (Bot.)  vide  Coral . 

CORAL-WORT  (Bot.)  vide  Coral 

CORAM  non  judice  (Lam)  it  when  a cause  is  brought  into 
a court  out  of  the  judge's  jurisdiction. 

COR  AN  ICH  (Cut.)  a name  for  the  custom  of  singing  and 
howling  at  funerals,  which  was  formerly  prevalent  among 
the  Scotch  and  Irish,  and  is  still  practised  among  the  latter 
to  this  very  dinr. 

CORA'NTO  (Mut.)  Italian  for  a certain  air,  consisting  of 
three  crotchets  in  a bar. 

CORBAN  ( Theol .)  in  Hebrew  pnp,  a gift  or  offering  made 
on  the  altar ; is  a term  denoting  the  treasure  that  was  kept 
for  the  use  of  the  temple  or  tne  priests  at  Jerusalem.— 
Corban  is  also  the  ceremony  among  the  Mahometans  of 
performing  solemn  sacrifices,  and  also  the  day  on  which 
these  sacrifices  were  made,  which  was  the  tenth  of  the  last 
month  in  the  year. 

CORBA'TUM  (Min.)  Copper. 

CORBE'ILLES  (Fort.)  French  for  large  baskets  which  are 
filled  with  earth,  and  placed  upon  the  parapet  to  serve  as 
a protection  for  the  besieged  against  the  shot  of  the  as- 
sailants. 

CORBEILS  (Arch.)  a piece  of  carved  work  representing 
baskets  filled  with  flowers  or  fruits  to  finish  some  orna- 
ment. 

CO'RBEL  (Archil.)  1.  Corbel  Corbet , or  Corbil,  a shoul- 
dering-piece  jutting  out  in  walls  to  bear  up  a post, 
summer,  beam,  Ac.  2.  Corbel,  or  Corbeiel , a nich  in  the 
wall  of  a church  or  other  edifice  in  which  an  image  is 
placed.  3.  The  vase  in  tbo  Corinthian  capital,  which  is  in 
the  form  of  a basket. — Corbel  Steps,  steps  in  the  gobies  of 
some  old  buildings  which  might  serve  either  as  an  orna- 
ment, or  the  purpose  of  escape  in  case  of  fire.— Cor bcl- 
Stones,  smooth  polished  stones  in  the  front  and  outside  of 
the  Corbels  and  Niches. — Corbel  Table,  a series  of  arches 
which  project  from  the  wall  like  brackets. 

CORBELS  (Fort.)  vide  CorbeMes. 

Corbels  (Archil.)  vide  Corbeils. 

CORBET  (Arckit.)  vide  Corbel 

CCRBIE  (Her.)  or  corby,  a name  for  a raven. 

CORBS  ( Arckit.)  ornaments  for  buildings. 

CO'RCHORUS  (Bot.)  or  Corehoron,  **f*ym,  or 

from  sip*,  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  upi*,  to  cleanse  ; a name 
for  Pimpernel,  or  Chick  weed,  because  it  was  thought  to 
purge  the  eyes  of  rheum.  Nicander  also  recommend*  it 
as  a remedv  against  the  poison  of  serpents.  Theophratl. 

3x2 
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Hi*.  Plant,  1,  7,  c.  7 ♦ A 'icand.  in  Thtriac. ; Dioscor.  1.  2,  | 
c.  209 ; Plin.  1. 21,  r 22 ; Schol.  in  Nicand.  ; Saidas. 
Corchouus,  in  I he  Linnean  system,  a genu*  of  plant*, 
Class  19  Polyandria,  Order  1 blpnngynia. 

(Jennie  Characters.  Cal,  perianth  five-leaved  ; leaflets 
acute. — Cor.  petals  five.— Stam.  Jilamentt  numerous; 
anthers  small — PlST.  perm  oblong;  style  thick ; stigma 
two-cleft. — Per.  capstde  oblong  ; seeds  very  many. 
Species.  Tlie  species  are  annual*,  as — Car  chorus  oliloritts, 
Bristiy-leaveu  Corchorus,  or  Common  Jews  Mallow.— 
Corchonu  cestuans,  Alcea,  sou  Triumjctta,  Horn-beamed 
Corchorus.— Corchorus  capsularis , Heart-leaved  C’or- 
choru*.  But  the  Corchorus , hirsutus , Japonicut,  Sic.  are 
shrubby  plants. 

CO'KCULUM  (Dot.)  a diminutive  of  cor,  the  heart;  the 
Corcle  or  essence  of  the  seed,  the  rudiment  of  the  future 

flant,  which  is  attached  to,  and  involved  in,  tire  cotyledons, 
t consist*  of plumula,  the  Plume,  or  *caly  ascending  part; 
and  rwtellum,  the  Hostel,  or  Radicle,  the  simple  descend- 
part.  [vide  Botany  and  Sear/] 

D { Mus.  fie.)  ride  Chord. 

Cord  (Vet.)  Chord.  1.  A strait  sinew  in  the  fore  leg  of  a 
horse,  which  come*  from  the  *hackle-vein  to  the  gristle  of 
his  nose.  2.  That  part  hy  which  the  testicle  of  tire  male 
animal  is  suspended,  and  which  passes  through  the  ab- 
dominal ring  in  each  groin. 

Cord  of  mood  (Com.)  a pared  of  firewood  four  feet  broad, 
four  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  long. 

CO'RDAGE  (Mar.)  a general  term  for  all  rope*,  but  parti- 
cularly for  those  which  belong  to  the  rigging  of  ships. 
CORDATU'RA  (Mus.)  a collective  term  tor  the  open  strings 
of  any  stringed  instrument,  as  G,  D,  A,  E,  which  form  tlie 
cordatura  of  the  violin.  C,  E,  G,  and  their  octavos,  form 
the  cordatura  of  the  guitar. 

COUDATUS  {Hot.)  cordate,  or  heartshaped : on  epithet 
for  a leaf ; folium  cordatum , a cordate  leaf,  or  a leaf  resem- 
bling a heart  in  its  shape,  [vide  Botany ] lire  term 
cordate  is  sometimes  compounded  with  other  epithets,  as 
cordate  oblong,  signifying  heartshaped  and  lengthened  out ; 
cardatedanceolatc-sagillate , &c.  to  signify  that  the  leaf 
partakes  of  all  these  forms. 

CO'llDEX  (Ant.)  a kind  of  rustic  dance.  Hesy- 

chins. 

COKDEA'U  (Men  ) French  for  a cord  u»ed  in  measuring 
ground. 

CORDED  ( Her.)  an  epithet  for  a cross  which  is 
wound  about  with  cords,  but  yet  so  that  the 
cords  do  not  hide  all  the  cross,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure. 

CORDE'LlEIlS  (Fee.)  or  Grey  Friar* , monks 
of  the  Franciscan  order,  who  wear  a cord  fuM 
of  knot*  about  their  middle.  Heliot.  det  Ord.  Mon. 
CORDIA  (Wo/.)  a genus  of  plants,  named,  by  Plunder,  after 
Enriciua  Cordus,  a German  botunist  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; Class  5 Pentandria , Order  1 Momogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petallcd ; tube  petulous;  border  erect-spreading;  divi- 
sions obtuse.— Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  oblong. — 
Pist.  germ  roundish  ; style  simple,  with  bifid  divisions  ; 
stigmas  obtuse.— Per.  drupe  globose;  seed  a furrowed  not. 
Species.  The  species  arc  trees,  an—Cordia  myxa , Myxa, 
Nidi-Maram , Sebesten,  Sebexiena,  Comas  sanguinea,  seu 
Prunut  Sebestena,  Smooth-leaved  Cardin,  or  Assyrian 

Plum. Cordia  Sebestena , Sebestena  nigra , Caryop/yllus, 

seu  Novella , Rough-leaved  Cordia. — Cordia  macrophylla , 
wu  Collococcus , Broad-leaved  Cordia. — Cordia  coliococca , 
Co/locoeeus , seu  Cerusus,  Long-leaved  Cordia. — Cordia 
Pata^nnu/a,  seu  Vatogonnla,  &c.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.; 
Bnuh.Pin.;  Baii  Hist.  Plant.;  Tonne/.  Inst. 

Conor  a is  also  the  Chretia  bo:trreria. 
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CORDIALS  (Med.)  cardiac  medicines,  to  comfort  the 
heart. 

CO’RDIER  (Min.)  a sort  of  bery  l. 

COKDIXE'MA  (Med.)  ahead-ache  attended  with  o vertigo. 
CO* It  DING-QUIRES  (Com.)  the  outside  quires  in  a ream 
of  paper. 

CORDO'LIUM  (Med  ) the  heart -burn. 

CORDON  (Archil.)  a plinth  or  edging  of  stone  on  the  out- 
side of  a building. 

Cordon  (Fort.)  a stone  jutting  out  between  the  rampart  and 
the  base  of  the  parapet,  which  goes  quite  round  the  forti- 
fication. 

Cordon  (Mil.)  French  for  a chain  of  posts,  or  a line  of 
separation  between  two  armies,  either  in  the  field  or  in 
winter  quarter*.— Cor</o«  also  signifies  ribbon,  as  the  cordon 
bleu,  the  blue  ribbon,  the  badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

CORDO'SUM  /him  (A/crf.)  a contorted  thread. 
CO’RDOVAN  (Meeh.)  a sort  of  leather  made  of  goat-skins, 
at  Cordova  in  Spain. 

CORDU'BA  (Bot.)  the  Asparagus  albnt  of  Linncus. 
CORDCBANA'RIUS  (Lou)  the  name  given  to  a cord- 
wainer  in  the  statutes,  as  3 H.  8,  c.  10 ; 5 Sf  6 Ed.  6,  c.  1 3 ; 
Ac-  Ac. 

CO'RDWAINER  (ilfad.)  a shoemaker,  so  called  from  the 
Cordovan  leather. 

CO'RDYLA  (Ich.)  another  name  for  the  Tbanny. 
CO'RDYLINE  (Wo/.)  the  same  as  the  Yucca  of  Limucu*. 
CORES  (Archil.)  the  interior  part  of  any  work  in  a building, 
as  the  main  stones  in  a wall. 

CORE'MATA  (Med.)  from  Mf»,  to  cleanse,  and  s^m «w, 
brushes ; is  used  to  signify  medicines  for  cleansing  the 
skin.  Oribas.  Med.  CoU.  1.  7*  c.  15- 
COREOPSIS  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Clas*  19  Syngenesis, 
Order  3 Polygamia  frustanen. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  doubled.  — Cor.  compound 
rayed  ; corvllets  hermaphrodites,  numerous  in  the  disk  ; 
females,  eight  in  the  ray.— Stam.  in  the  hermaphrodite#, 
/laments  five;  anthers  cylindric. — PlST.  in  the  her- 
maphrodites, germ  compressed ; style  filiform ; Stigma 
bifid,  acute ; in  the  female*,  germ  like  the  hermaphro- 
dites; style  and  stigma  none. — Per.  none;  calyx  scarcely 
altered ; seed,  in  the  hermaphrodite,  solitary ; in  the 
female,  none. 

Species.  The  species  ore  mostly  perennial*,  a* — Coreopsis 
auriculata.  Ear  leaved  Coreopsis.— Coreoptis  baccata , 
Berried  Coreopsis,  Ac. 

Coreopsis  is  also  the  Uudbeckia  angusti/olia. 

CORETA  (Bot.)  the  Corchorm  siiiyuosus  of  Linnxus. 

CO  RENTES  (Archtrol.)  pools  or  ponds. 

CO'RIA  (Mason.)  the  rows  or  courses  of  bricks  as  they  are 
laid  by  the  bricklayer.  Vitrnv.  I.  7,  c.  3 ; Bald.  Lex. 
Vitruv.;  Sa/rua*.  Eiercitat.  Plin.  p.  1233. 

CORI.VGO  (Jr/.)  a disease  in  cattle,  which  consists  in 
being  hide-hound.  Calumet,  de  lie  Bust.  1.  6,  c.  12. 
CORIA'NDRUM  (But.)  *•*•*/;*■,  or  Corian- 

der, which  Nicander  and  Dioscorides  reckon  among  the 
deleterious  drug*. 

Nicand.  in  Aleziph. 

*H»  yi  pi*  #A •u.um  yi  niM  tttfUts  IvrnXt i( 
civifti rrn  ni^/i*i>*ir>  r«r«ri£t. 

I/ipjfoerat.  de  Intern.  Affect.;  Theophrast.  l/Ut.  Plant.  1.  7, 
c.  3 ; Dioscor.  I.  $7;  Plin.  I.  20,  c.  £0;  Gal.  de  Simp!.  1. 7 ; 
Schol.  in  Nicander ; Ilnychius. 

Coni  an  drum,  in  the  I.innenu  system,  a genus  of  plants, 
Class  5 Pentandria,  Order  2 Digynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  umbel  universal  with  ft w rays i 
partial  with  many  rays;  involucre  universal  scarce,  one- 
leaved  ; jutrlial  thrvc-leuved. — Con.  universal  di  fibrin; 
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Jloscules  of  the  disk  abortive ; proper  of  the  disk  her- 
maphrodite; petals  five;  proper  of  the  ray  hermaphrodite, 
—hr AM.  f laments  simple)  anthers  roundish. — Plsr. 
perm  inferior  ; styles  two  ; stigmas  of  the  ray  headed. — 1 
Per-  none  ; fruit  spherical ; seeds  two,  hemispheric. 
Species.  The  two  species  arc  annuals,  as  the — Corian - 
drum  sativum,  geu  majus , Common  or  Great  Coriander. 
— Coriandrunt  testiculatum,  seu  minus,  Small  or  Twin- 
fruited  Coriander.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant . ; Bath.  Pin.  ; 
Get.  Herb  ; Park.  Theat.  Botan. : Haii  Hist.;  Toumef. 
Inst.  Src. 

CORJA'NNON  (Bot.)  vide  Coriandrum. 

CORIA'RIA  {Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia , 
Order  10  Dceandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved — Con.  pe- 
tals five.— St  am. f laments  ten,  the  length  of  the  corolla; 
anthers  oblong ; in  the  female,  barren. — Pist.  gemu 
five,  compressed ; styles  five,  long  bristleform ; stigmas 
simple. — Per.  none;  petals  five,  covering  tlie  seed; 
seeds  five,  kidneyform. 

Specie*.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as — Coriaria  myrtifolia, 
seu  Rhus  myrtifolia,  Myrtle-leaved  Sumach. — Coriaria 
nisei  folia,  &c. 

CORIBA'NTIA  LVo/.)  sleeping  with  open  eyes  like  a hare. 
Plin.  I 11,  *37. 

COIUCETJM  ( Arch  it ) an  exercising  room  belonging  to  the 
Gymnasium.  Vitruv.  I.  5,  c.  2;  Bald.  Lex.  Vitruv. 

CO'HIDI S folia  (Bot.)  the  Lmconia  alopecnroidea. 

COailDOR  (Fori.)  vide  Corridor. 

CORPNDUM  {Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Cardiospermum. 

CORINE  (Zoo/.)  a sort  of  antelope,  the  Antilopa  corinna  of 
Linnaeus. 

CORFNTHAS  {Bot.)  a herb  which,  being  sodden  in  water, 
heals  the  stinging  of  serpents.  Plin.  1.  24,  c.  27. 

CORI’NTHIAh  Brass  {Ant.)  vide  IEs. 

Corinthian  Order  [Archit.)  the  third  and  noblest  of  the 
five  orders,  invented  by  Callimachus.  Vitruv.  1.  4,  c.  1. 
[vide  Architecture! 

CO’RION  {Bot.)  vide  Coriandrum. 

COR  I OTR  AG  EM  ATODE'NDROS  {Bot.)  another  name 
for  the  Myrica. 

CO'RIS  {Bot.)  wfK,  a plant,  the  seeds  of  which  were  sup- 
posed to  promote  urine  and  menstruation,  and  to  be  good 
against  the  bite  of  scr]>cnts.  It  was  otherwise  called 
Hypericum.  Dios  cor . 1.  3,  c.  174;  Plin.  1.  2G,  c.  8;  Gal. 
de  Simpl.  1.  7- 

Cor  is,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Penlandria , Order  1 Monogynia . 

Generic  Characters.  Cai..  perianth  one-leaved,  bellied; 
Cor.  one-petolled ; tube  tlie  length  of  the  calyx;  border 
five-parted  ; divisions  oblong  — Stam.  filaments  five, 
bristleform;  anthers  simple. — PisT.gma  roundish;  style 
filiform  ; stigma  thickisn. — Per.  capsule  globose;  seeds 
very  many. 

Species.  Toe  only  species  is  the  Coris  Monspeliensis,  seu 
Syinphytum  petneum,  Montpelier  Coris. 

Coris  is  also  the  Euphrasia  linifJia . 

CORISPE'RMUM  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  1 Mo- 
nandria , Order  2 Digynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  none. — Cor.  petals  two,  com- 
pressed.—STAM.  filaments  one,  shorter  than  the  petals; 
anthers  simple. — Pist,  germ  acute,  compressed ; styles 
two;  stigmas  acute. — Per.  none;  seeds  single,  oral. 
Species,  The  two  species  are  annuals,  namely,  tlie — Cori- 
spennum  hyssofottum,  seu  Rkagostris,  Hyssop-leaved 
Ticks eed — Corispcnnum  stjuarrosum,  seu  Rnagastris 
foliis  arundinaceis,  Rough-spiked  Ticksecd. 

CO'RIUM  {Ant.)  any  thing  which  serves  as  an  integument 
or  covering  for  a substance  of  which  it  forms  a part ; as 
the  akin  of  man,  the  hide  of  an  animal,  the  shell  of  an  egg, 
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Ac.  so  called  because  it  covers  carot  tlie  flesh.  Lid.  I.  1 1, 
c.  1. 

CORIUM  foris  faerre  (/-aw)  to  undergo  a whipping;  and 
corium  perdere , the  same ; but  corium  redimere,  is  to  com- 
pound for  a whipping. 

CORK  (Bot.)  the  bark  of  the  Qucrcvs  suiter  of  Linnxus, 
which  was  formerly  employed  as  an  astringent,  and  yields 
an  acid. — Cork-tree,  the  Qaiertu*  saber  of  Limurus,  resem- 
bles the  oak  in  every  thing  but  its  bark,  and  grows  in 
several  parts  of  Spain  and  Italy. 

CO RK-J  A'CKET  (Mech.)  in  French  chemise  de  liege , a ma- 
chine made  in  the  form  of  a seaman’s  jacket,  by  the  help 
of  which  the  wearer  may  keep  himself  up  in  the  water. 

CORMORANT  (Om.)  vulgarly  used  for  Corvorant. 

CORN  (Med.)  vide  Claims. 

Corn  ( Vet.)  a homy  substance  which  grows  on  the  sole  of 
a hone’s  foot,  arising  from  inflammation. 

Corn  J Agric.)  the  groin  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  Ac. 

CORN-RENTS  (Low)  rents  paid  in  com,  os  by  statute 
18  Eliz.  c.  6,  on  college  leases,  one-third  of  tlie  old  rent 
shall  be  reserved  in  wheat,  or  malt,  Ac. 

CO’RN-FLAG  (Zfcrf.)  the  Gladiolus  of  Linn*us,  a perennial. 
—Corn-Flower,  or  Com- Bottle,  on  annual,  the  Ccntaurca 
cyanus  of  Linmcus.— Corn-Marigold,  the  Chrysanthemum 
segetum,  Ac.  mostly  perennials. — Com-Sallad,  the  Vale- 
riana dentata , Ac.  a perennial,  and  a wholesome  succulent 
plant,  which  is  cultivated  in  gardens  among  the  early 
salads. 

CO'RNACHINl  pulvis  {Med.)  a powder  consisting  of  scam- 
raony,  antimony,  diagnidium,  and  cream  of  tartar,  in  equal 
quantities.  , 

CO'RN  AGE  (Z,<n»)  Comagium , a tenure  in  grand  sergeant}', 
the  service  of  which  was  to  blow  a horn  when  any  invusion 
of  the  Scots  was  perceived,  by  which  tenure  many  persons 
held  their  estates  northward  of  tbe  wall  called  the  Piets’ 
wall.  Co.  1 Inst.;  Cambd.  Brit. 

CORNA'RE  (Archrol.)  to  blow  a horn.  Math.  Par.  p.  181. 

CORNE  (Fort.)  or  ouvrage  d come , French  for  the  homwork 
in  a fortification. 

CORNEA  LUNA  ( Chem .)  a rough  tasteless  mass,  almost 
like  horn,  made  by  pouring  spirit  of  salt,  or  strong  brine  of 
salt  and  water,  on  prepares  crystals. 

Cornea  Tunica  ( Anal .)  the  second  coat  of  the  eye,  other* 
wise  called  Sclcmtes , and  Tunica  dura , which  proceeds 
from  a membrane  or  skin  in  the  brain,  called  the  Dura 
me  tun  x.  It  is  transparent  in  the  fore  part,  to  admit  the 
rays  of  light  to  pass. 

COllXEA'TA  OPERA  (Arthral.)  work  that  was  agreed  on 
by  the  day,  until  candle-light. 

CORNEL-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Comus  mascula  of  Linnaeus,  a 
shrub.  The  wood  of  the  Cornel  is  much  recommended 
for  its  durability  in  wheel-work,  pins,  and  wedges,  w here, 
according  to  Evelyn,  it  will  last  as  long  as  the  hardest  iron. 

CORNELI  A (Bot.)  the  Ammiana  baccifcra  of  Linmcus. 

CORNE'LIAN-CHE'RRY  (Bot.)  the  Comus  mascula  of 
Linux  us. 

CORNE'LIAN  (A/mi.)  or  cornelian , in  French  carnoline , Ita- 
lian canwlino , o precious  stone  of  which  rings  are  made, 
probably  so  called  from  caro,  flesh,  which  it  resembles. 

CORNER  (Archil.)  is  the  common  word  for  angle. 

CORNER-TEETH  ( Vet.)  the  four  teeth  of  ahorse  placed 
between  tbe  middle  teeth  and  the  tushes,  two  above  and 
two  below.  They  put  forth  when  a horse  is  four  years  and 
a half  old. 

CORNERS  (Man.)  the  angles  of  the  volt,  or  the  extremities 
of  the  four  lines  of  the  volt  w hen  working  in  a square. 

CORNES  de  lUlier  (Fori.)  low  flanks,  in  lieu  ot  tenaillcs, 
for  the  defence  of  the  ditch. 

CORNESTA  (Chcm.)  a retort. 

CORNET  (Arthral.)  1.  A linen  or  laced  head-dross  of 
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women.  2.  A scarf  of  black  taffety,  which  doctors  of  law 
or  physic  used  to  wear  on  the  collar  of  their  robes. 

Cornet  (Vet.)  an  instrument  used  in  letting  blood,  other' 
wise  called  a Fleam . 

Cornet  ( Chan .)  a paper  head,  in  form  of  a cone,  to  cover  a 
vessel. 

Cornbt  of  paper  (Coat.)  a niece  of  paper  wound  about  in 
the  shape  of  a horn,  such  as  grocers,  Ac.  wrap  up  small 
wares  in. 

Corset  (Mil.)  an  instrument  very  similar  to  the  trumpet. 
When  the  cornet  was  sounded  alone,  the  ensigns  were  to 
march  without  the  soldiers;  but  when  the  trumpet  only 
sounded,  the  soldiers  were  to  move  forward  witnout  the 
ensigns. 

Cornet  it  also  the  third  commissioned  officer  in  a troop 
of  horse  or  dragoons,  subordinate  to  the  captain  and 
lieutenant,  and  equivalent  to  the  ensign  among  the 
foot. 

CORNETTE  (Mil.)  French  for  the  Comet.— Comette  was 
also  the  term  used  to  signify  the  standard  peculiarly  appro* 
priated  to  the  light  cavalry. — Comette  blanche,  an  orna- 
ment of  distinction  for  the  superior  officers  in  the  French 
service,  which  used  formerly  to  be  worn  on  the  top  of  the 
helmet. 

CORN-FLAG  (Bot.)  vide  Com  and  Corn-flower, 

CO’RNI  SPECIES  (Zfol.)  the  Cluytra  of  Linnaeus. 

CO'RNICE  (Archil.)  corona , any  moulded  projection  which 
crowns  or  finishes  the  part  to  which  it  is  affixed,  as  the  cor- 
nice of  a room,  a door,  Sec. 

Cornice  signifies  particularly  the  third  and  highest  part 
of  the  Entablature,  which  is  of  different  kinds,  us  the 
— Architrave  Cornice,  that  immediately  contiguous  to 
the  architrave. — Coving  Cornice,  which  has  a great  case- 
mate or  hollow  in  it,  commonly  lathed  ana  plastered 
upon  compass  sprockets  or  brackets. — Cantahver  Cor- 
nice, that  has  cantalivers  underneath  it. — Modiliion 
Cornice , that  has  modillions  underneath. — Mutilated 
Comice,  one  whose  projecture  is  cut  or  interrupted  to 
the  right  of  the  larauer,  or  reduced  into  a platband  with 
a cimaise. 

CCVRNJCF.-RING  (Giutst.)  that  which  lies  next  the  trun- 
nion-ring in  a piece  of  ordnance. 

CCFRNICEN  (Ant.)  the  trumpeter,  or  one  who  played  the 
comet,  in  the  Roman  army.  Veget.  1.  2,  c.  12. 

CORNTCULA  (Surg.)  an  instrument  made  of  horn,  almost 
in  the  form  of  a cupping-glass,  except  that  at  the  more- 
slender  extremity  there  is  a perforation. 

CORNICULA'RIS  lAnat.)  the  Coracoid  process. 

CORNTCULATE  (Bot.)  or  Comule,  [vide  Cornuius ] 

CORNPCULUM  (Ant.)  a military  ornament  attached  to  the 
crest. of  the  helmet,  which  was  given  as  a mark  of  dis- 
tinction for  good  service.  Liv.  L 10,  c.  44 ; Plin.  1.  10, 
c.  43. 

CORNISH  CHOUGH  (Her.)  a sort  of  crow, 
of  a fine  blue  or  purple  - black  colour, 
with  red  beak  and  legs,  which  was  reckoned 
the  finest  of  the  species,  and  was  therefore 
borne  in  coats  of  arms,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure.  u He  beareth  argent  three  Cornish 
choughs  proper : the  name  Thomas,  M.  A.  ol 
College,  Oxford.” 

CORNlX  (Om.)  the  Carrion  Crow,  the  Corpus  comix  of 
Linnaeus. 

CORN-MARIGOLD  (Bot.)  vide  Com. 

CORNMUSE  (Afm.)  a sort  of  Cornish  pipe,  formerly  much 
iu  use,  and  blown  like  the  bagpipe. 

CO'RNO  (Afui.)  Italian  for  the  French  boro. 

CORN-SA'LLAD  (Bot.)  vide  Com. 

CORNU-CE'RVI  (Merf.)  hartshorn;  or  the  horn  of  several 
species  of  the  stag,  from  which  are  procured  a liquor 
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commonly  called  Hartshorn,  an  oil,  and  a salt ; and,  by  cal- 
cination, a powder  called  Calcined  hartshorn. 

CORNU  (Bot.)  a horn  or  spur  at  the  back  of  some  flowers. 
CORNUA  Exerciius  (Ant)  xiptr*,  nice,  the  Roman  name 
for  what  are  now  called  the  wings  of  an  army,  which  were 
assigned  as  the  station  for  their  auxiliaries.  Polyb.  de  Rom. 
Mil.  Liv.  1.  27,  c.  2,  Ac. ; JElian.  Tact.i  Polya  n . Si  rat  eg. 
1.  1. — Comma  Antennarum , h*ft*tf*T*,  the  yard-arms  of  the 
sails. 

Virg.  JEn . ).  3,  v.  549. 

Ctmnia  ttUta-wm  obttrlimu*  moUnnarum. 

Vitruv.  1.  10,  c.  8 ; Tertull.  adv.  .7 ml.  c.  10;  Gyrald.  de 
Navigat.  c.  12 ; Scheff.  de  Mil . Nav.  1,  2,  c.  5. — Cornua 
librorum , the  gilt  bosses  of  the  stick  about  which  the  an- 
cients rolled  their  books  as  we  do  our  maps. 

Tibull.  1.  3,  cleg.  I , v.  13. 

AtquS  inter  gemmae  pingantur  cornua  Jrantn. 

Auson.  Profess.  Burdigol.  cpig.  24,  v.  1. 

legii  a prima  dedaetai  men ide  libri 
JXtrlorM  patrut  tetfo  /mum  mt*. 

— Cornua  fluminum,  the  turnings  and  windings  of  a river. 
Cornua  (jtffi.)  corns,  or  homy  excrescences  which  usually 
form  on  the  joints  of  the  toes. 

Cornua  Uteri  (Anat.)  the  horns  of  the  womb,  or  die  four 
comers  which  are  observable  in  the  wombs  of  some  quad- 
rupeds resembling  horns. 

CORNUCOPIA  (Ant.)  the  horn  which  Hercules  broke  off 
from  Achelous’  head  when  he  turned  himself  into  a bull. 
This  the  nymphs  filling  with  flowers  and  all  manner  of 
fruits,  was  afterwards  applied  to  denote  abundance,  [vide 
Abundanlia) 

CORNUCOPIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  3 Tricm-\ 
dria,  Order  2 Digynia.  It  is  so  called  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  flowers  grow  in  the  involucre,  like  a cornucopia, 
or  horn  of  plenty. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  commonly  one-leaved, 
funnel-form. — Cor.  one-valved. — St  am.  filaments  three 
capillary ; anthers  oblong. — Pisr.  germ  turbinate ; styles 
two  capillary;  stigmas  cirrose. — Per.  none,  the  corolla 
including  the  seed ; seed  single. 

Species.  The  two  species  are  annuals,  namely — Cornu- 
copiee  cucullatum,  Hooded  Comucopic,  and  the  Cornu- 
cojrur  alopecuroides,  both  of  which  arc  nearly  allied  to 
the  Alopccurvs. 

Cornucopia  is  also  the  Valeriana  Comucoitue. 

CORNUM  (Bot.)  vide  Comas. 

CORNUMU'SA  (Chem.)  a retort. 

CORNUS  (Bot.)  in  the  Greek  upmim,  the  name  of  a tree, 
so  called  from  because  its  wood  resembled  the  horn 
in  its  hardness  and  toughness,  on  which  account  the  an- 
cients made  their  arrows  of  this  wood. 

Virg.  Ain.  1. 10. 

Camjtcio  tttmii  jatnlc,  vttaS  ltaia  mrniti. 

Claud. 

Apt*  frit  it  abin,  btUit  aeevmmota  cornus. 

Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  3,  c.  J2;  Hesychius;  Saidas. 
Cornus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  4 
Tetrandria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  involucre  generally  four-leaved  ; 
perianth  very  small— Coa.  petalsioMT,  oblong.— Stam. 
filaments  four,  subulate ; anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ 
roundish,  inferior;  style  filiform;  stigma  obtuse.— rim 
drupe  roundish ; seed  nut  heartshaped. 

Species.  The  species  are  trees,  or  shrubs,  as  — Cornus 
mascuta,  the  Cornel-tree,  or  Cornelian  Cherry,  which,  in 
a wild  state,  rises  no  higher  than  a shrub,  but  when 
cultivated  it  shoots  up  into  a tree.  It  is  a native  of  Eu- 
ropean countries.— Comas  sanguinea,  Common  Dogwood, 
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ku  Virga  sanguinra,  Female  Cornel,  Dogberry- tree*,  Sec. 
a shrub. — Contus  jlorida , Great-flowered  Dogwood. — 
Comut  alba,  White-berried  Dogwood. — Comas  sericea. 
Blue-berried  Dogwood,  or  Dwarf  Honeysuckle,  native  of 
Russia,  See. — Corn  us  succcia,  Peridumenum,  seu  Chamtt 
periclymenum,  Herbaceous  Dogwood,  native  of  Canada, 
Sec.  Ctus.  Hist.  rar.  Plant.;  llntth.  Hist.  Plant.;  Dauh. 
Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  The  at.  f iota  a.;  Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

CORNL'TA  (Ich.)  a sort  of  tea-fish,  which,  according  to 
Pliny,  derived  its  name  from  its  horny  appendages,  which 
it  used  to  rear  out  of  the  water ; it  is  supposed  to  answer 
to  what  is  now  called  the  Gurnard.  Plin.  1. 9,  c.  27. 

CORNC'TIA  (Bo/.)  a genus  of  plants,  called,  by  Plunder, 
after  Jacob  Cornus,  a botanist  and  physician  of  Paris, 
Class  14-  Didynamia,  Order  1 Gymnospermia. 

Species.  The  two  species,  namely,  the  Cornutia  pyrami - j| 
data,  and  the  Cornutia  quinta , are  American  trees. — 
Cornutia  is  also  the  Prentna  integrifolia. 

CORNUTUM  argumentum  (Lag.)  a subtle  or  sophistical  ar- 
gument, which  H,  os  it  were,  homed. 

CORNU'TUS  {Dot.)  comute,  or  horoshaped;  an  epithet  for 
the  anthers  and  some  other  parts  of  plants. 

COROCOTTA  ( Zool .)  u kind  of  mongrel  beast  in  Ethiopia, 
bred  of  a lion  and  a dog,  or  a-wolf. 

CORO'DIS  habendo  (Law)  a writ  for  exacting  a corody  of 
an  abbey  or  religious  house.  Reg.  Orig.  2tit. 

CO'RODY  (Low)  a sum  of  money,  or  an  allowance  of  meat, 
drink,  and  clothing  allowed  by  an  abbot  out  of  the  monas- 
tery to  the  king  for  the  maintenance  of  any  one  of  his  servants. 

CORt-XLLA  (/for.)  from  corona,  a crown,  the  second  of  the 
seven  parts  of  fructification,  formed,  according  to  Linntcus, 
of  the  liber , or  inner  bark,  of  the  plant.  It  is  commonly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  perianth  by  the  fineness  of  its 
texture  and  the  gay  ness  of  its  colours;  the  perianth  being 
rougher,  thicker,  und  always  green.  The  corolla  is  com- 
posed of  one  or  more  leaf-like  pieces,  named  petals,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  w hich  it  is  distinguished  into  a 
one,  two,  three,  or  many-petalled  corolla.  When  a corolla 
consists  of  one  petal  only,  the  lower  contracted  part  is 
named  the  tube,  as  a in  Jig.  2,  and  the  upper  dilated  part 
limbus,  the  limb ; when  a corolla  is  formed  of  two  petals, 
the  inferior  narrow  part  of  each  is  named  the  cm  tv,  as 

Jig.  ♦,  and  the  superior  expanding  part  the  lamina  ; in  this 
case  the  whole  of  the  dilated  part,  or  border  of  the  co- 
rolla, is  named  the  limb.  The  corolla  is  moreover  distin- 
guished, according  to  the  divisions,  proportions,  Sec.  into 
bifida , two-cleft,  trifida,  three- cl  eft,  Ac.;  regular  is,  regular, 
when  equal  in  the  figure,  magnitude,  and  proportion  of  the 
parts;  irregularis,  irregular,  when  the  parts  of  the  limb 
differ  from  each  other;  inequalis,  uoequal,  when  the  parts 
do  not  correspond  in  size;  difformis,  diflbrm,  when  the 
petals  or  their  segments  are  of  different  forms.  According 
to  their  figure,  into  campanulata,  cam panu late,  or  hell- 
s-haped,  as  Jig,  1,  where  a marks  the  perianth,  and  b the 


corolla ; inj'undibiliformis , funnel-shaped,  as  in  Jig.  2 ; hy- 
pocratiformis,  flat,  and  fixed  upon  a tube,  as  in  Jig.  3, 
where  a is  the  tube,  b the  limb ; personate , personate  [vide 
Personate]  ; r ingeru,  ringent ; papilionacen,  papilionaceous 
(vide  PapiUonaceus]  ; rotate , rotate  ; cyathi/ormis,  ^lass- 
shaped;  urccolnta,  pitoher-shaped ; cruciate,  cruciform, 
m in  Jig.  +,  where  a a are  the  claws,  b the  larninas  of 
the  petals,  c the  receptacle;  concava,  concave;  patens 
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spreading ; rosacea,  rose-like ; undulata , undulated  ; pli* 
cata,  plaited ; revoluta,  revolute;  torta,  twisted.  In  re- 
spect to  the  margin,  into  cremates,  crenate ; serraia , serrate  ; 
ediata,  ciliate.  In  respect  to  the  surface,  into  villosa,  vil- 
lous; tomentosa,  tomentosc;  scricea,  silky;  pilosa,  hairy; 
barbata,  bearded. 

CORO'LLULA  (Dot.)  Corotlulc,  or  Corollet , a small  co- 
rolla is  a term  applied  to  the  florets  in  aggregate  flowers. 

COROLLARY  (Math.)  or  Consectary,  a consequence  drawn 
from  some  proposition  alrrady  proved  or  demonstrated  ; as 
if  from  the  proposition,  “ That  every  triangle  having  two 
sides  equal  has  two  angles  equal,”  this  corollary  he  drawn 
that  every  equilateral  triangle  is  also  equiangular.  These 
were  called  tntrums  by  the  ancients. 

CORONA  (Ant.)  a crown  or  cap  of  dignity  was  worn  as  a 
badge  of  regal  dignity  by  most  of  the  Roman  emperors; 
but  crowns  were  bestowed  upon  military  merit  and  success 
among  the  Romans  on  various  occasions ; wherefore  it  was 
a common  emblem  of  victory  on  medals,  sometimes  in  the 
mouth  of  the  eagle,  sometimes  in  the  hand  of  the  goddess 
of  victory,  and  sometimes  bv  itself,  as  in  Jig.  1,  on  the  re- 
verse of  a monetal  coin  of  L.  Vinicius,  representing  four 
crowns,  emblematical  of  four  victories  obtained  by  Au- 
gustus, namely,  over  Sextus  Pompey,  over  the  Pannonians, 
See.  at  Actium,  and  lastly  over  Cleopatra,  in  Egypt. 


Fig.  t 


Fig.  i. 


The  principal  crowns  bestowed  on  military  men  were  as 
follow  — Corona  civica  t , a 
civic  crown  (as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure)  given  to  him 
who  had  rescued  the  life 
of  u citizen,  which  was 
made  of  oak  leaves,  [vide 
Civica' 1 — Corona  navolis,  a naval  crown  given  to  him 
who  first  boarded  an  enemy’s  ship.  It  was  made  of 
gold,  mul  beaked  after  the  manner  of  ship?,  as  in 
Jig . 2,  which  represents  the  obverse  of  a coin  of 
Aurippa;  the  legend  AGRIPPA  I.ucii  Filius  CO  Sul. 
III. — Corona  mural  is,  given  to  him  who  first  scaled 
the  walls  of  an  enemy’s  garrison,  representing  the 
pinnacles  of  a wall,  as  i njig.  3,  which  is  also  the  head  of 
Agrippa  thus  adorned. — Corona  eastrensis,  given  to  him 
who  first  entered  the  enemy’s  camp;  it  was  made  in  the 
form  of  a trench.  These  three  last  were  of  gold.— Co- 
rona obsulionalis,  an  obsidional  crown,  given  to  the  ge- 
neral who  raised  a siege.  It  was  made  of  the  gras 
of  the  place  which  had  been  besieged. — Corona  tri- 
umphalis , given  to  a general  on  the  day  of  triumph,  was 
first  made  of  lauret,  and  afterwards  of  gold. — Corona 
oralis,  which  was  of  myrtle,  and  given  to  a general  who 
was  entitled  to  an  ovation.  To  these  might  be  added, 
the  corona  pact il it,  made  of  rose  leaves  stitched  toge- 
ther ; corona  oleagina,  a crown  of  olive  leaves ; corona 
plectilis , a crown  plaited  with  flowers,  grass,  ivy  leaves, 
and  the  like.  Plin.  1.  22,  c.  45  ; Cell.  1. 5,  c.  C ; Paschal, 
de  Coron.  1.  2,  c.  16,  Sec. ; Mader.  dc  Cor  on.  a pud  Gr<ev . 
Thes.  Autiq.  Roman,  tom.  viii. ; Duleng.de  Triumph.  &c. 

Corona  (Archil.)  Crown,  or  Crowning,  the  flat  and  most 
advanced  part  of  the  cornice,  so  called  because  it  crowns 
the  cornice  and  entablature.  It  is  called  in  the  language 
of  the  workmen  the  drip,  because  it  serves  by  its  prefec- 
ture to  carry  the  rain  off  from  the  rest  of  the  building. 
Vitruv . 1. 2,  c.  8 ; Bald.  Lex.  Vitruv. 
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Corona  (Hoi.)  Tide  Crown. — Corona  imperialis , the  same  as 
the  Fritillaria. — Corona  sclis,  the  Buptkalmum  frutescens 
of  Linnaeus. 

Cohos  a imperials  ( ConchoL ) a kind  of  vdvula. 

Corona  [Opt.)  a luminous  circle,  otherwise  called  a halo , 
which  is  observable  round  the  sun,  moon,  or  largest  planets, 
and  usually  coloured. 

Corona  Borealis  (Atiron.)  «-»?«'*.  Northern  Crown, 

one  of  the  48  old  constellations  in  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, containing  8 stars,  according  to  Ptolemy,  Tycho, 
and  Hevelius,  20  according  to  Bayer,  and  21  in  the  British 
Catalogue ; one  of  which,  namely,  Lncida  Corona,  is  of 
the  second  magnitude. — Corona  Australis,  or  Meridional  is, 

. tyan<rK»t,thc  Southern  Crown,  a constellation  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  which  contains  1 8 stars,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
and  12  in  the  British  Catalogue.  It  is  called  by  Proclus 
Arat,  Phanom.  v.  71;  Plot.  Almag.  1.7,  c.  5; 
Monti.  Astron . Port.;  Prod,  de  Sphetr. ; Btcciol.  Almag. 
Sw.  I.  6. 

CORONAT.IS  sulura  (Ana/.)  coronal  suture,  from  corona, 
a crown  or  garland,  so  called  because  the  ancients  wore 
their  garlands  in  that  direction ; the  suture  of  the  head, 
which  extends  from  one  temple  to  the  other,  uniting  the 
two  parietal  bones  with  the  frontal. 

CORONA'RE fitium  (Lott)  to  make  one’s  son  a priest,  which 
the  lords  of  manors  anciently  prohibited  those  of  their  te- 
nants from  doing  who  held  by  villenagc,  as  ordination 
changed  the  condition  of  such  persons,  by  making  those 
free  who  might  otherwise  have  been  claimed  os  servants. 

COBONA'RIA  (Bat.)  the  Agrostema  coronaria  of  Linnaeus. 

Coron  tniA  vasa  (Anal.)  coronary  vessels,  the  arteries  and 
veins  of  the  heart,  so  called  because  they  encircle  it  after 
the  manner  of  a corona,  or  crown.  The  arteries  of  the 
stomach  are  also  called  by  the  same  name. 

CORON.VRIAi  (7?o/.)  the  nintlt  Order  in  Linnscus’  Frag- 
ments of  a Natural  Method,  and  the  tenth  of  his  Natural 
Orders,  containing  a part  of  the  liliaceous  plants,  and  such 
a*,  from  their  natural  beauty,  are  adapted  to  the  making  of 
garlands. 

CORONARY  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  plants  that  are  adapted 
for  making  garlands. 

CORONATION  (Po/if.)  the  ceremony  of  investing  with  the 
crown ; a term  particularly  applied  to  kings.  It  it  how- 
ever employed  to  denote  the  ceremony  of  investing  the 
pope  with  his  sacerdotal  dignity  and  character,  of  which 
a memorial  ha*  been  left  on  the  medals  of  Adrian  VL  as  in 
the  subjoined  figures,  where,  as  in  Jig.  1,  he  has  on  the 


i.  Fig.  9. 


sacerdotal  robe  called  the  pluvial?,  and  in  fig.  2 that  called 
pfnnrta, 

CORON ATO'RE  digtndo  (Law)  a writ  directed  to  the 
shcriiT  to  call  together  the  freeholders  of  the  county  in 
order  to  choose  a new  coroner.  F.  jV.  B.  163 ; Beg.  Or/g. 
177. — Coronatorc  Exonerando,  a writ  for  the  discharge  of 
a coroner  for  negligence  or  insufficiency  in  his  duty.  F. 
.V.  II.  164;  Beg.  Orig.  177;  2 I rut.  32. 

CORON ATUS  Homo  (Ecc.)  one  who  had  received  the  first 
tonsure  preparatory  to  superior  orders ; so  called  because 
the  tonsure  was  in  the  form  of  a corona , or  crown  of 
thorns. 

CORO'NE  ( Anat .)  from  **f4*«,  a crow;  the  acute  process  of 
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the  lower  jaw-bone,  so  called  from  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  a crow's  bill. 

Coroke  (Law)  French  for  crown;  under  which  head  were 
formerly  brought  all  matters  of  the  crown,  as  treason, 
felony,  &c. 

CORONE'OLA  (Bot.)  a rose  which  flowered  in  autumn. 
Plin.  1.  21,  c.  4. 

CORONER  (Law)  an  officer  so  called  from  corona,  a crown, 
because,  with  the  assistance  of  a jury  of  twelve  men,  he 
makes  inquisition  into  the  untimely  deaths  of  any  of  the 
king’s  subjects.  Bract.  1.  3,  tract  2,  c.  5,  Ac. ; Britt,  c.  1 ; 
F/et.  1.  1,  c.  18;  Mirror,  c.  1,  i S;  2 Inst.  31,  &c. — Sote- 
reigu  coroner,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench. 
— Coroner  of  the  verge,  an  officer  who  has  jurisdiction 
within  the  verge  or  compass  of  the  King's  Court.  Crown. 
Jut.  102. 

CORONET  (Her.)  a small  crown  worn  by  the  nobility,  as  a 
Duke’s,  Marquiss',  Earl’s,  Viscount’s,  and  Baron's  crown, 
[vide  Duke , &c.] 

Coronet  (Fet.)  or  Cronet,  the  upper  part  of  a horse’s  hoof, 
where  the  hair  grows  down ; or  it  it  the  lowest  part  of  the 
pjstcrn,  w hich  runs  round  the  cofin. 

CORONILLA  (Bot.)  a diminutive  of  corona,  is  the  name  of 
a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnean  system.  Class  17  Diadel - 
phta.  Order  4 Decandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  umMlule  simple;  perianth  one- 
leaved, compressed.  — Co*,  papilionaceous  ; standard 
heartshaped  ; t rings  ovate ; keel  acuminate,  compressed. 
— Stam.  filaments  diadelphous  ; anthers  simple.— Pist. 
germ  columnar ; stigma  obtuse.— Per.  legume  very  long, 
two-valved ; seeds  many. 

Species.  The  species  arc  mostly  perennials,  and  natives  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  as — Coron  ilia  cmerus , Emerus , seu 
Colutea,  Scorpion  Sena. — Coronilla,  scu  Polygala,  Li- 
near-leaved Coronilla.' — Coronilla  glauca,  scu  Colutea, 
Great  shrubby  Coronilla. — Coronilla  minima,  the  Least 
Coronilla.— Coronilla  scandens,  Climbing  Coronilla.  But 
the  Coronilla  securidaca,  Securidaca , seu  Hedytarum , 
Hatchet  Vetch,  is  an  annual.  Clus.  Hist.  rar.  Plant.} 
Bouh.  Hist.  Plant.}  Bauh.  Pin.}  Ger.  Herb.}  Park. 
Theat.  Bot  an. ; Rnii  Hist.  Plant.  § Tournff.  Inst. 

Coronilla  is  also  the  Galega  villota. 

CORO'S  IS  {Archil.)  vide  Cornice. 

CORONl'SMA  (Ant.)  maprirpm,  a begging  sort  of  song 
among  the  Rhodians,  sung  by  persons  carrying  about  a 
crow  or  jackdaw,  whence  they  were  called  coronisU v,  from 
a crow.  Athen.  1.  8,  c.  1 5. 

CORONO'IDES  (Anat.)  from  *,  a crow,  and  •*&«,  like- 
ness; an  epithet  for  different  parts  of  the  body  bearing  a 
resemblance  to  a crow's  beak ; as  the  Coronoides  Apophy- 
sis Uinta  { Coronoides  Apophysis  maxilla , &c. 

COROfNOPUS  (Bot.)  **f*rir*i,  a vulnerary  plant;  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  which  its  leaves  bear  to  the  foot  of 
a crow.  It  is  reckoned  efficacious  against  the  bites  of 
venemous  creatures.  Theophrast.  Hitt.  Plant.  1.  7,  c.  9; 
Diotcor.  1.  2,  c.  158 ; Plin.  1.  22,  c.  19. 

CORO'PHIUM  (Jch.)  a kind  of  crab  fish. 

COROZO'RE  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Sedum. 

CCVRPORA  Albicantia  (Anat.)  Glands  of  a white  colour  in 
the  brain. — Corpora  cavernosa , two  hollow  crura  forming 
the  Penis. — Corpora  fimbriata , the  flattened  terminations 
of  the  posterior  crura  of  the  fornix  of  the  brain. — Corpora 
lobosa , the  cortical  part  of  the  kidney.— Corpora  nervo - 
sjxmgiosa,  or  nervosa,  the  nervous  spongeous  bodies  of  the 
penis. — Corjwra  ofivaria,  the  two  external  prominence*  of 
the  medulla  oblongata. — Corpora  nyrawidalia , the  two  in- 
ternal prominences  of  the  meduUa  oblongata. — Corpora 
f/uadrigemina,  vide  Tubercula  quadrigemtna.  — Corpora 
striata,  two  prominences  in  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the 
brain. 
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CORPORAL  (Low)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  belonging  to 
the  body,  ns  corporal  punishment. 

Corpora l (Mi/,)  a rank  and  tile  man,  with  superior  pay 
to  that  of  common  soldiers,  nnd  with  nominal  rank  under 
a serjeant. — A Lance  Corporal,  in  French  corporal  brevets, 
one  who  nets  as  corporal,  receiving  pay  as  a private. 

Corporal  Oath  (Loir)  is  a name  given  to  the  ordinary  onth 
administered  in  courts  of  lav,  because  the  party  who  takes 
it  is  obliged  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  Bible. 

Corporal  of  a ship  (Mar.)  an  inferior  officer,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  look  after  all  the  small  shot,  arms,  Ac. 

CORPORALE  (LVr.)  a communion  cloth  used  in  the 
Romish  church,  being  a square  piece  of  linen,  on  which 
the  chalice  and  host  nre  placed  by  the  priest  at  mass. 
Leg.  Alphonx . Reg.  Cast  ell.  part  I,  tit.  4,  leg.  57  ; Amalar . 
de  F.cciex.  Ofjtc,  c.  19. 

CORPORATION  (Low)  n body  politic  or  incorporate, 
so  called  because  the  persons  composing  it  are  made 
into  one  body*  Corporation * are  of  different  kinds  os  to 
the  persons,  as  a— Sole  corporation,  when  in  one  person, 
as  in  the  King.— Aggregate  corporation , when  consist- 
ing of  many,  as  a Dean  and  Chapter.— Temporal  corpo- 
ration, which  is  either  temporal  by  the  King,  where  there  is 
a Mayor  and  Commonalty,  as  in  many  towns;  or  temporal 
by  the  Common  Lave,  as  the  Parliament,  consisting  of  the 
King  as  the  head,  and  the  two  Houses  which  are  the  body. 
— Spiritual  corporation,  as  consisting  of  Bishops,  Deans, 
Ac.  — Mixed  corporation,  composed  of  persons  spiritual 
and  temporal,  as  the  Heads  of  Colleges,  Hospitals,  Ac. — 
Corporations,  os  to  their  object,  are  either  Ecclesiastical  or 
Lay.  Lay  Corporations  are  of  two  kinds,  civil  and  eleemo- 
synary. Of  the  former  sort,  are  those  erected  for  the  good 
government  of  a town ; of  the  latter,  are  colleges,  hospi- 
tals, Ac. 

CORPOREAL  Inheritance  (Law)  that  which  consists  of 
houses,  lands,  Ac. 

CORPOREITY  (Phy.)  a terra  among  the  schoolmen  for 
the  nature  of  a body. 

CORPORIFICATION  (Cheat,)  the  giving  to  a spirit  the, 
same,  or  a similar,  body  to  what  it  had  before. 

CO'R POSANT  (AW.)  in  Italian  Corpo  santo,  another  name 
for  the  volatile  meteor,  colled  the  Ignis  fat uut. 

COUPS  (Archil.)  any  part  that  projects  or  advances  beyond 
the  naked  wall,  and  serves  as  a ground  for  some  decora- 
tion. 

Corps  (Mil.)  French  for  any  body  of  forces ; of  which  there 
are  different  kinds,  as — Corp%  cTarmfe , the  whole  army.— 
Corps  de  Oarde,  the  Guards.— Corps  de.  Garde  avancct , 
advanced  post  of  the  cavalry. — Petit  corps  de  Garde,  the 
quarter  guard,  which  is  more  in  front. — Corps  de  reserve, 
the  troops  in  reserve. — Corps  de  Baiaille , the  whole  line  of 
battle. — Corpt  de  Garde  signifies  the  place,  i.  e.  guard- 
house, as  well  ns  the  men  who  occupy  it. — Corps  de  Ca- 
sernes, the  barracks. 

CORPUS  (Anat.)  a name  given  to  several  substances,  or 
parts  in  the  body,  as  Corpus  callosum,  luletrm,  Ac. — Corpus 
callosum , the  white  medullary  part  joining  the  two  hemi- 
spheres of  the  brain. — Corpus  glandulosnm , the  prostate 
gland.  — Cotpus  luteu'm , the  granulou*  papilla  which  is 
found  in  that  part  of  the  ovarium  of  females  from  which 
an  ovum  has  proceeded. — Corpus  mucoxum,  or  reticulare , 
vide  Rete  mucotum. — -Corpus  pantpinifomte,  or  corpus  pyra- 
mid ale,  a name  given  to  the  spermatic  chord,  and  the 
thoracic  duct.— Corpus  sesamoiaeum,  a little  prominence 
at  the  entrance  of  the  pulmonary  artery. — Corpus  spon- 
giosum urelhree,  the  spongy  substance  of  the  Urethra?  in 
nude  animals ; the  end  of  which,  next  to  the  prostate 
gland,  is,  on  account  of  its  bigness,  called  the  Bulb  of  the 
Urethra. 

Corpus  (Lit.)  a term  used  to  denote  any  matter  of  learning 


that  is  collected  and  digested  into  a regular  and  uniform 
whole,  as  carpus  canouum,  a body  of  canon  law,  Ac. 

Corpus  Christi  Day  (Fee.)  a moveable  festival  appointed  by 
the  church  of  Ifome  in  honour  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  supper,  ll  is  mentioned  in  the  statute  32  Hen.  S, 
c.  21. 

Corpus  cum  Causa  (Law)  a writ  issuing  out  of  Chancery 
I to  remove  both  the  body  and  record  touching  the  cause  of 
i any  man  lying  in  execution  upon  a judgment  for  debt  into 
i the  King's  Bench,  Ac.  there  to  lie  till  he  has  satisfied  the 
judgment.  F.  A’.  B.  251. 

CORPUSCLES  (Fhy.)  the  smallest  parts  or  physical  atoms 
of  a body. 

COUPU'SCULAR  Attraction  (Phi/.)  that  power  by  which 
the  minute  component  parts  of  bodies  are  united  and  ad- 
here to  each  other. — Corpuscular  Philosophy,  that  scheme, 
or  system  of  physics,  in  which  the  phenomena  of  bodies 
are  accounted  fur  from  the  motion,  rest,  position,  Ac.  of 
the  corpuscles  or  atoms  of  which  bodies  are  composed. 

CORR  (.#«/.)  in  the  Hebrew  *na,  n Hebrew  measure  con- 
taining two  quarts  English,  hid.  Orig.  J.  14,  C.  25. 

| COKR.VGO  (Boi.)  the  herb  Bugloss. 

I CO'R  HE  (Anat.)  from  nufu,  to  shave  ; that  part  of  the  jaws 
where  the  beard  grows. 

1 COR RE’CTIO  (llhet.)  a figure  of  speech  by 

[ which  the  orator  recalls  w hat  he  has  suid,  nnd  substitutes 
► something  filter  in  its  place.  Cic.  Or.  1.  3,  c.  54  : Quintil. 

I 1.  9,  C.  2 ; It  util.  Lup.  p.  5 ; Georg.  Trapezunt.  llhet.  I.  5, 
p.  79 ; Jul.  llufinian.  p.  32. 

CORHE'CTION  (Print.)  the  correcting  of  proofs  as  they 
come  from  the  compositors'  hands,  in  order  to  free  them 
from  all  faults-,  and  fit  them  for  the  pres*.  Corrections 
arc  placed  on  the  margin  as  well  as  the  text,  nnd  denoted 
by  different  marks,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fault ; 
as  i.  e.  dele,  for  any  thing  to  be  effaced  ; s,  caret,  i.  c. 
wanting,  for  what  is  to  be  added  ; w,  to  denote  that  words, 
letters,  Ac.  are  too  distant  from  each  other ; JL  to  show 
that  they  are  too  close,  Ac.  [vide  Printing'] 

Correction  (Med.)  in  when  a salt,  or  any  other  tiling,  is 
added  to  a medicine  to  quicken  it. 

CORRECTING-STONE  (Print.)  a large  slab  of  marble,  or 
Purbeck-stone,  placed  on  a stand,  at  which  the  compositor 
corrects  the  formes  from  the  proofs  that  are  returned  to  him. 

I CORRE'CTIVES  (Med.)  medicines  which  serve  to  correct 
the  qualities  of  other  medicines. 

CORRECTOR  of  the  press  (Print.)  one  especially  appointed 
in  a printing  office  to  correct  the  proofs  as  they  come 
rough  from  the  compositors’  hands ; in  distinction  from 
the  reader , who  looks  over  the  revises,  or  after-proofs  of 
the  same  sheet,  and  fits  them  finally  for  the  press. 

Corrector  of  the  staple  (Com.)  an  officer  of  the  staple, 
who  records  the  bargains  of  merchants  made  there. 

CORRECTO'RES  (Ant.)  provincial  magistrates  in  Italy. 
Pancirol.  Not.  Dignit.  Imp.  Orient,  c.  99. 

CORREGIDOR  (Pol it.)  a chief  magistrate  in  a Spanish  town. 

CORRE'LATIVES  (Phy.)  things  that  hear  a natural  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  as  a father  to  a son. 

CORRELF.T  (Mil.)  vide  Corslet. 

CORRESPONDENCE  (Mil.)  a written  or  unwritten  inter- 
course kept  up  between  officers  at  the  head  of  an  army 
who  communicate  together  in  order  to  act  in  concert. — 
Secrect  correspondence  is  secret  communication,  or  intel- 
ligence, which  subsists  between  the  commander  and  some 
confidential  agent  acting  in  another  quarter. 

CORRESPONDENT  (Com.)  he  who  corresponds,  or  carries 
on  a commercial  intercourse  by  letter  with  another  person 
at  a distance. 

CO'RRIDOR  (Fort.)  the  covert-way  lying  round  about  the 
whole  compass  of  the  fortification  of  a place,  between  the 
outside  of  the  moat  and  the  pallisadoes. 
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Corridor  (Archil.)  a long  gallery  leading  to  several  chambers. 

CORRPGIOLA  {Iiat.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentan- 
dria,  Order  7 'rigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved;  leaflets 
ovate. — Cor.  petals  five,  ovate. — Stam .filaments  five, 
subulate;  anthers  simple. — Pist. germ  ovate;  style  none; 
stigmas  three,  obtuse. — Per.  none  ; seed  single. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Corrigiola  l it  oral  is , 
Polygonifolia , Polygonum  lit  tor  rum,  seu  A/sine  palustris. 

CoRHldoLA  is  also  the  Illecebrum  verticillatum. 

COR  RPR  A (Orir.)  a genus  of  birds  of  the  Order  GralUe. 
Generic  Character.  Dill  short,  without  teeth.  — Thighs 
longer  than  the  body. — Feet  four-toed,  palmate. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Corrira  Italica. 

CO  lUtO  BOR  A 'NT!  A {Mid.)  corroborative  or  strengthen- 
ing Medicines. 

CORRODE'NTIA  {Med.)  medicines  which  consume,  or  cat 
away  proud  flesh. 

COW  ROD  Y (Imw)  vide  Corody. 

Con  rod  y {Mil.)  a defalcation  from  an  allowance  or  salary 
for  some  other  than  the  original  purpose  ; thus,  an  officer, 
who  retires  on  the  full  pay  of  a short  company  or  troop 
holds  a corrody. 

CORRO'SION  (CArw.)  a dissolution  of  mixed  bodies  by 
corrosive  menstruunis. 

CORRCPSIVE  Sublimate  ( Chrm .)  or  Corrosive  muriate  of 
mercury , is  a perchloride  of  mercury,  an  extremely  acrid 
and  violently  poisonous  preparation. 

CORROSIVES  {Chrm.)  saline  menstruum*,  which  have  the 
property  of  dissolving  bodies. 

COR  RU'D  A {Dot.)  a herb  called  wild  Asparagus.  Plin. 
I.  20.  c.  13. 

CO'RRUGANT  (Anal,)  an  epithet  for  muscles  which  help 
to  knit  the  brows,  or  to  draw  the  skin  into  wrinkles. 

CORRUGA'TOR  Sttpcrcilii  { Anat .)  the  muscle  which  pulls 
down  the  skin  of  the  forehead  so  as  to  make  it  wrinkle. 

CORRUPTI'COLjt  (Ecc.)  a sect  of  heretics  in  Egypt,  in 
the  sixth  century,  who  maintained  that  the  body  of  Jesus 
was  corruptible. 

CORRU'PTION  ( Pky .)  the  destruction  of  the  form,  or 
proper  mode  of  existence  of  any  natural  body. 

Corruption  of  blood  (Late)  au  infection  growing  to  the 
blood,  estate,  and  issue  of  a man  attainted  of  treason. 

C OR  R LJSC  ATI  ON  (PAy.)  a flash  of  lightning,  or  of  light 
from  a sudden  spark  of  fire. 

COWS  AIK  (Afar.)  in  French  pirate  barbaresque,  a name 
for  the  piratical  cruisers  on  tnc  coast  of  Barbary,  which 
plunder  the  merchant  ships  of  European  nations,  with 
whom  they  are  at  peace. 

CORSE-PRESENT  (Lon?)  from  the  French  corps  present, 
a mortuary;  so  called,  probably,  because  where  a mortuary 
became  due  on  the  death  of  any  man,  the  best  or  second 
best  beast  was  presented  to  the  priest,  and  carried  with  the 
corps.  Stat.  21  Hen.  8,  c.  5. 

COWSLET  {MU.)  from  the  Latin  corpuscu/um , a little  body ; 
the  name  of  an  ancient  piece  of  armour,  with  which  the 
body  or  trunk  of  a man  was  protected.  It  was  used  by 
the  pikcmcn.  4 & .5  P.  & Af.  c.  2. 

CO'RSNED-BREAD  ( Jrc/ueol.)  or  ordeaLbread , a piece  of 
bread  consecrated  by  the  priest  for  that  purpose,  which  was 
eaten  by  the  Saxons  when  they  would  clear  themselves  of 
any  crime  laid  to  their  charge  ; in  which  case  they  wished 
it  might  be  poison,  and  kill  them  if  they  were  guilty. 

CORSOl'DES  ( Min.)  vide  Amianthus  Lapis. 

COWTALON  {Hot.)  Groundsel. 

CORTAWIUM  (Archaol.)  vide  Cortularium. 

CORTE'GE  (C«jf.)  French  for  the  train,  or  retinue,  that 
accompanies  a person  of  distinction. 

CORTES  {Polit)  the  states,  or  the  assembly  of  the  states 
of  Spain  and  of  Portugal. 


| COWTEX  (Hot.)  the  outer  bark  of  a plant,  or  the  second 
integument  of  the  epidermis,  so  called  from  cerium,  the 

j hide  or  skin,  and  tego,  to  cover. 

Cortex  {Med.)  this  word  taken  absolutely  signifies  Peru* 
vian-bark,  but  it  is  applied  with  an  epithet  to  many  sorts 
of  bark,  which  are  used  medicinally,  os — Cortes  angelince, 
the  bark  of  a tree  growing  in  Grenada.— Cortex  Chin * 
china , the  cinchona. — Cortex  tavola,  a bark  supposed  to  be- 
long to  a tree  which  affords  the  Anisum  ste datum , Ac. 

Cortex  Cerebri  (Anat.)  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain. 

COWTICAL-BUD  (Hot.)  gemma  corticalis , a bud  having 
its  origin  from  the  scales  of  the  bark. 

! CORTICA'LIS  substantia  (Med.)  the  external  substance 
of  the  brain,  which,  being  of  a darker  colour  than  the 
internal,  is,  on  that  account,  called  cortical. 

GORT1C ATUS  (Hot.)  Corticate,  an  epithet  for  a capsule; 
capsula  corticaia,  a capsule  in  which  the  outer  hard  part  is 
lined  by  an  inner  soft  layer,  as  in  Swietenia,  &c.;  or  when 
the  outer  spongy  or  cork-like  part  covers  the  proper 
crust  of  the  capsule,  as  in  Triumfetta , &c. 

CO'RTIN  (Forf.)  or  curtain , the  well  or  distance  between 
the  flanks  of  two  bastions. 

CORTPNA  1.  A cauldron,  or  kettle,  in  which  wool 

was  dyed.  Cat.  de  He  Rust.  c.  67.  2.  The  tripos  sacred 
to  Apollo,  from  which  the  oracles  were  delivered.  Plin. 
1.34,  c.  3;  Suet,  in  August,  c.  5.  3.  The  bar,  or  that 
place  in  a court  of  law  where  the  counsellors,  the  secre- 
taries, &c.  sate.  Tac.  de  Orat.c.  19. — Cortina  2'heatri,  the 
convex  capacity  of  the  theatre.  Virg.  JLtn.  v.  294. — Cor- 
tina cali , the  hemisphere  of  the  heavens.  Ennius , apud 
Farr,  dc  l*nt.  Ling.  1.  6,  C.  3. 

CORTULA'llIUM  (Archaol.)  or  coriarium,  a yard  adjoin- 
ing to  a farm. 

COHTU'SA  (Hot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentandria , 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-cleft ; divisions 
lanceolate. — Coh.  one-petaJled ; tube  scarce  any  ; border 
flat,  five-parted  ; divisions  ovate ; throat  with  an  elevated 
ring. — St  am.  filaments  five,  obtuse;  anthers  two-plated 
oblong — Pist  .germ  ovate;  style  filiform  ; stigma  almost 
headed. — Pkr.  capsule  ovate,  acuminate ; seeds  numer- 
ous ; receptacle  columnar. 

Species.  The  two  species  arc — Cortusa  Maithioli , Sanicula 
montana,  seu  Cortusa  Matihioli,  a biennial,  and  native 
of  Austria. — Cortusa  Gmelini,  very  similar  to  the  former. 
Clus.  Hist.  rar.  Plant. ; Ger.  Herb. ; Park.  Theat. 
Hoian.  i Unit  Hist. 

C0RU-CAN.VR1CA  (Hot.)  a quince-like  tree  of  Malabar, 
which  is  antidyseuteric. 

COR  VET  {Man.)  vide  Curvet. 

CORVETTE  (Mar.)  French  for  any  vessel  under  twenty 
guns. 

CORVl'NUS  lapis  (Min.)  a stone,  found  in  India,  remark- 
able for  making  a noise  like  thunder  when  heated. 

CORVITORES  (Ant.)  tumblers  and  merry-andrews.  Fest. 
de  Verb.  Sign  if. 

CORU'XDUM  (Min.)  a sort  of  adamantine  earth. 

CQ'RVORANT  (Om.)  vulgarly  called  Cormorant,  an  ex- 
ceedingly voracious  bird  of  the  pelican  tribe,  the  Pelicanus 
carlo  of  Linnaeus.  It  builds  on  the  highest  cliffs  hanging 
over  the  sea,  and  is  tamed  by  the  Chinese  to  catch  fish. 

CO'RVORANTS  foot  (Conch.)  a sort  of  testaceous  animal, 
the  Strom  bus  pes  pclccani  of  Linnseus. 

CO'RL’S  (Ant.)  vine  Caucus. 

CCRVUS  (Ant.)  a kind  of  iron-hook  or  grapple  in 

the  form  of  a crow's  beak,  which  was  used  in  war,  particu- 
larly in  ships.  Polyb.  1.  1,  c.  22 ; Diodor.  1.  17;  Piiruv. 
1.  10,  c.  19;  Curt . I.  4,  c.  2;  Ha/d.  Lex.  Vitruv. 

Corvus  (Om.)  a genus  of  animals  of  the  Class  Aves,  Order 
Pica . 
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Generic  Characters.  Hill  convex,  sharo-ed^cd. — Nostrils 
covered  with  setaceous  recumbent  leathers.  — Tongue 
cartilaginous,  bifid. — Feet  fit  for  walking. 

Species.  The  species  of  this  tribe  are  distinguished  in  the 
English  into  the  Raven,  Crow,  Hook,  Jay,  Nutcracker, 
and  Magpie;  as — Corvus  corax,  the  Raven. — Corvus 
corone , the  Carrion  Crow. — Corvus  cornix,  the  Hooded 
Crow. — C’oreMj JmgUegus,  the  Rook. — Corvus  Monedula, 
the  Jackdaw.—  C 'on us  glandarius,  the  Jay. — Corvus  cris- 
ta/us,  the  Blue  Jay. — Corvus  cnryocatactes,  the  Nut- 
cracker.— Corvus  pica,  the  Magpie. 

Corvus  (Aaron.)  in  the  Greek  **«$,  in  the  Arabic  Algorab ; 
the  Raven,  one  of  the  forty-eight  old  constellations  in  the 
Southern  hemisphere,  containing  seven  stars,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  Tycho,  and  Bayer,  and  nine  in  the  British  cata- 
logue. This  bird  is  fabled  to  have  been  translated  to 
heaven  by  Apollo,  for  discovering  to  him  the  infidelity  of 
the  nymph  Coronis.  Aral.  Phecnom.  v.  4-44;  Kratosth. 
Char  oc/er  ism ; Plot.  At  mag.  1. 7,  c.  5 ; Hi/gin , Poet.  Astron .' 

CORYBA'NTES  (Ant.)  priests  of  Cybele.  Strab.  1.  10; 
Pint.  I.  21,  c.  37. 

CORYB  A'NTI  AN*  (Ant.)  to  sleep  with  one’s  eyes 

open,  after  the  manner  of  the  Corybantes,  when  they 
watched  over  Jupiter  in  his  infancy.  Ptin.  1.  21,  c.  37. 

CO'RYCUS  (Med.)  «up *»«<,  a sort  of  ball  among  the  an- 
cients, probably  made  of  leather,  and  stuffed  with  the 
acini  of  the  fig,  or  with  bran,  &c.  for  weak  persons,  but 
with  sand  for  stronger  persons;  with  which,  when  it  was 
suspended  from  the  ceiling,  they  used  to  exercise  them- 
selves in  throwing  it  from  them  and  catching  it  again. 

CORYDA'LES  (Hot.)  the  twenty  eighth  order  of  Linnsrus' 
Fragment*  of  a Natural  Method,  and  tliu  twenty-fourth 
of  his  natural  orders. 

CORY'DALIS  (Orn.)  the  Lark. 

CORYLU8  (Dot.)  the  Haxle-Nut,  a well-known  tree,  both 
among  the  ancients  and  moderns,  is,  in  the  Linncsen  system, 
a germs  of  plauts.  Class  21  Monoecia , Order  8 Polytsndria. 
Generic  Character.  Cal.  ament  common  imbricated ; 
scales  one-flowered. — Cor.  none. — St  am.  filaments  eight; 
anthers  ovate,  oblong. — Female  Jlvwers  remote  from  the 
males. — Fist,  germ  roundish.  — Per.  none ; seed  nut 
ovate. 

Species.  The  species  are  trees,  which  bear  the  well-known 
nut,  called  the  Haxle-Nut,  or  Filbert,  which  are  varieties 
of  the  Corylus  avcllana. 

CORY'MB  (Do/.)  corymbus,  signifies  literally  a cluster  of 
ivy  berries,  but  is  employed  in  modern  Botany  to  denote 
a sort  of  inflorescence  which  is  formed  from  a spike, 
each  flower  being  furnished  with  a proper  peduncle,  and 
proportionally  elevated.  The  corymb , the  cyme,  and  the 
umbel , bear  a strong  resemblance  to  each  other ; but  they 
may  be  distinguished  os  follow.  In  the  corymb , fig.  1 , 

Fig.  l.  Fig.  1.  Fig.  a. 


the  peduncle  nr  pedicels,  a a a a,  take  their  rise  from  dif- 
ferent heights ; out  the  lower  ones  being  longer,  they  all 
form  nearly  an  even  surface  at  top.  In  the  umbel,  fig.  2,  the 
peduncles  cccc  take  their  rise  from  the  same  centre  ; and 
the  whole  is  disposed  with  remarkable  regularity.  In  the 
cyme,  fig.  3,  the  peduncles,  as  in  fig.  2,  also  take  their  rise 
from  the  same  centre ; but  the  sub-divisions  arc  irregular, 
[vide  Botany , Inflorescence] 


CORY'MBIATE  (Ani.)  set  about  and  garnished  with  clus- 
ters of  ivy  berries. 

CORYMBITER.E  (Dot.)  the  name  of  one  of  Ray’s  classes; 
and  of  the  third  sub-division  in  the  order  of  compound 
flowers  in  Linnaeus’s  Natural  Arrangement. 
CORY'MBION  the  herb  Lychnis. 

CORYMBFTES  (Dot.)  a kind  of  spurge  with  broad  leaves. 
CORY'MBIUM  {/?*>/.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  111  N‘y«gt- 
ncsia.  Order  6 Monogamist. 

Generic  Character . Cal.  perianth  two-leaved ; leaflets 

erect. — Cor.  one-pctalled. — St  am. Jilaments  five;  anthers 
oblong. — Pist. germ  hirsute;  style  simple.— Per.  none; 
seed  single  ; receptacle  naked. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  fXS—Coryntbimn  sc  a brum,  glabrum,  Ji li- 
ft) mi  c,  &c. 

CORYNOCA'RPUS  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pen - 
tandria.  Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal. perianth  five-leaved. — Cor.  five- 
petal  led  ; nectary  with  five  leaflets  — St  am.  filaments 
subulate;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ  superior;  style 
short;  stigma  obtuse.— Per.  nut  club-shaped;  seed  an 
oblong  kernel. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Corynocarpus  laevigata, 
native  of  New  Zealand. 

CORYPHA  (Dot.)  a genus  of  palms,  of  which  the  principal 
species  is  the  Corupha  umbraenlifera , Palma  moniuua, 
Codda-panna , seu  Paribus,  a native  of  Malabar,  which 
scarcely  flowers  before  it  is  thirty  or  forty  years  old. 
CORYPHi'E'N A (left.)  a genus  of  animals,  of  the  Class 
Pisces,  Order  Thoracica. 

Generic  Character . Head  sloping  suddenly  downwards. 
— Gill- Membrane  five-rayed. — Dorsal  Jin  as  long  us  the 
back. 

Species . The  principal  species  are  the — Coryphcena  hip - 
pur  is,  eouisetalis,  carulea , Ac. . 

CORYPHAEUS  (Ant.)  from  a lop ; tho 

leader  of  the  dance,  or  the  band.  Suidas. 

CORYPHE  ( Anal .)  the  vertex  or  top  of  the  head. 

CORY'THIA  (Ich.)  a kind  of  purple  fish.  Plin.  1.  32,  c.  7. 
CORY'ZA  (Med.)  rendered  by  CcUus  gravedo , by 

Cod i us  Aurelianus  catarrhus  ad  glares,  signifies  a defluxion 
from  the  head  by  reason  of  cold.  Cos.  1.  4>  c.  2 ; Cad. 
Aurelia  n. 

COSCI'NOMANCY  (Ant.)  from  a 

divination,  and  a sieve ; a sort  of  divination  by 

means  of  a sieve,  used  particularly  in  discovering  suspected 
persons.  The  sieve  was  suspended  in  a room,  and  the 
diviner  muttered  a formula  of  words,  repeating  the  name 
of  the  suspected  person,  when,  if  tlte  sieve  moved  or 
shook,  the  suspicion  was  confirmed. 

COSE'CANT  (Grow.)  the  secant  of  on  arc,  which  is  the 
complement  of  another  arc  to  90  decrees. 

CO'SENAGE  (Law)  a writ  for  the  rightful  heir  against  an 
intruder.  Brit.  c.  29 ; F.  N.  D.  221. 

CO'SENING  (Liw)  any  thing  done  deceitfully,  whether  by 
contracts  or  not,  which  cannot  be  designated  by  any  other 
name.  I Vest . Symb.  p.  2,  sect.  68. 

COSHERING  (Low)  a prerogative  which  some  lords  of 
manors  had,  to  sleep  and  feast  with  their  retinue  at  the 
houses  of  their  tenants. 

CO’S  IN  (Law)  or  cosen,  a cousin. 

COSINE  (Grom.)  the  right  lino  of  an  arc,  which  is  tlte 
complement  of  another  to  90  degrees. 

COSMETA  (Ant.)  from  to  adorn ; a dresser  or 

keeper  of  the  wardrobe.  SchoL  in  Juv . sat.  6,  v.  476. 
Cosmeta  (Chcm.)  Antimony. 

COSMETICS  (Med)  iMV/frvr***,  from  s*rfuM«,  to  beautify; 
preparations  which  whiten  and  soften  the  skin,  or  in  general 
any  tiling  which  tends  to  beautify  the  complexion. 
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COSMIA'NA  Antidotus  (Med.)  an  antidote  mentioned  by 
Marcellus  Empiricus,  c.  29. 

COSMI  A'NUM  (Med.)  a very  sweet  ointment;  so  called 
from  one  Cusmus,  a perfumer. 

COSMIA'TICUM  (An/.)  from  ***{*1*,  to  adorn;  a tax  on 
female  ornaments. 

CCKSMiCAL  ( Astron .)  a term  denoting  one  of  the  poetical 
risings  and  settings  of  the  stars.  A star  is  said  to  rise  cos- 
micaJly f when  it  rises  with  the  sun  ; and  to  set  cosmicalfa , 
when  it  sets  at  the  same  time  as  the  sun  rises,  [vide  As- 
tronomy 

COSMOGRAPHY  (Lit.)  xarpaypip*u,  from  **r/*w,  the 
world,  and  to  describe ; the  science  of  describing 

the  several  parts  of  the  visible  world,  delineating  them  ac- 
cording to  tneir  number,  position,  Ac. 

CO'SMOLABE  (Mt'ch.)  from  jJrpMf,  the  world,  and  >*£«•», 
to  take ; an  ancient  mathematical  instrument  for  measuring  1 
distances  both  in  heaven  and  earth. 

COSMO'LOG Y (Lit.)  from  «•«>*«<,  the  world,  and  : 

discourse  ; the  study  of  the  world  in  general. 

COSMO'METRY  (Math.)  from  marpm,  the  world,  and  /m-  j 
rp1,  to  measure ; the  measurement  of  the  world  by  degrees 
and  minutes. 

COSMOPOLITE  (Pol it.)  from  «*>*•<,  the  world,  and 
xWt*,  a citizen  ; a citizen  of  the  world. 

COSMOS  (Med.)  a term  used  by  Hippocrates  for 

the  order  and  series  of  critical  days. 

COSS,  Hole  of  (Atgcb.)  another  name  for  algebra,  signifying 
the  u Rule  of  the  Thing,**  the  unknown  quantity  being 
called  the  Cota,  or  thing : whence  also  the  term  cossic  j 
numbers. 

COSSACKS  (MU.)  a sort  of  irregular  troops  attached  to 
the  Russian  army,  who  followed  originally  a predatory  \ 
system,  for  which  their  enterprising  temper  and  hardy 
habits  peculiarly  qualified  them.  They  arc  at  present  dis- 
tinguished principally  by  their  dress  and  accoutrements. 

COSSET  ( I Ins.)  a lamb,  colt,  calf,  Ac.  brought  up  by  the  j 
hand  without  the  dam. 

CO'SSIC  Numbers  (Algeb.)  the  powers  of  numbers,  as  the 
roots,  the  squares,  the  cubes,  Ac. 

CO'SSUM  ( Med.)  a virulent  ulcer  of  the  nose. 

COSSYPHUS  (£n/.)  the  name  given  by  Fabricius  to  some 
species  of  insects  of  the  genus  Lampyri* , having  their 
feelers  hatchet-shaped. 

COST  (Her.)  or  Cottise , an  ordinary*  which  | 

contains  a fourth  part  of  the  bentf  or  half,  jv'  I 

When  only  one  is  borne,  it  is  called  a Cast ; r\_  VjlJ 
but  if  they  be  borne  by  couples,  os  they 
mostly  are  between  a bend,  they  are  then  i J 

called  Cottises ; as  u He  beureth  sable,  a bend,  ^ 
argent,  between  two  cottises,  dancettc,  or, 
by  the  name  of  Clopton  of  Suffolk.” 

CO'ST.t  (Amt.)  the  ribs,  which  are  in  number  24,  on  each 
side  of  the  vertebra  of  the  back.  They  are  distinguished 
into  vtret,  true,  and  falser,  false. — Costa  veret  are  the 
seven  uppermost  ribs ; so  called  because  their  cartilagi- 
nous ends  are  received  into  the  sinus  of  the  sternum. — 
Costa  falser,  the  five  lowermost  ribs;  so  called  because 
they  arc  shorter  and  softer,  and  not  joined  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  sternum. ' 

COSTARD  (tfo/.)  an  early  summer  apple,  so  much 
esteemed  formerly  that  the  sellers  of  these  apples  were 
called  Costard-mongers. 

CO'STMARY  (Hot.)  the  Tanacetum  balsamita  of  Linneus, 
a perennial,  and  odoriferous  plant. 

COSTO-HYO'IDES  (Anal.)  from  cotta,  a rib,  and  hyotdeus, 
the  hyoidol  bone  ; a muscle  so  called  from  its  origin  and 
insertion. 

COSTS  (Law)  Expensa  litis,  those  expenses  which  neces- 
sarily ensue  from  the  prosecution  of  any  suit  in  a court  of 
law,  consisting  of  stamps  and  duties  to  the  government, 


fees  to  the  officers  of  the  court,  Ac.  These  are  in  some 
cases  recoverable  from  the  party  who  lose  the  causes. 

CO'STUS  (Zfo/.)  ««*■•<,  a kind  of  shrub  growing  in  Syria  ami 
Arabia,  the  root  of  which  has  a most  grateful  spicy  smell  j 
it  is  a stomachic  and  dcobstruent,  being  also  of  use  in  ver- 
tiginous disorders.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  I.  il,  c.  7; 
Dio  $ Cor.  1.1,  c.  15;  Pita.  I.  12,  c.  12;  Cal.  tie  Si  mol. 

Costus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Glass  1 
.Monandria,  Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  three-toothed— Cor, 
petals  three-lanceolate;  nectary  one-leaved;  lower  Up 
broader  than  the  upper;  border  spreading. — St  ah.  fila- 
ment supplied  by  the  upper  lip  of  the  nectary,  to  which 
grows  a twofold  anther. — Pist.  germ  inferior ; style  fili- 
form; stigma  headed. — Ptrt.  capsule  roundish ; seeds  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  natives  of  the  Indies,  as  the — 
Cost  us  Arabicux,  seu  Toganalua. — Cost  us  "tab  rat  us.  Sec. 

COSTIVE  (Med.)  a term  denoting  the  constipation  of  the 
alvus. 

COT-GARE  (Husband.)  refuse  wool,  so  clotted  together 
that  it  cannot  be  pulled  asunder.  It  is  mentioned  in  sta- 
tute 13  H.  2. 

COTA  (Dot.)  the  Anthemis  cotula  of  Linnaeus. 

COTANGENT  (Grow.)  the  tangent  of  any  complcmental 
arc,  or  w hat  the  arc  wants  of  a quadrant,  or  90°. 

COTA'RIA  (Min.)  a quarry  or  mine  out  of  which  whet- 
stones are  dug. 

COTA'RIUS  (Archceol.)  a cottager,  or  one  who  held  by  a 
free  socage  tenure. 

COTARO'NICM  (Alch.)  a word  coined  by  Paracelsus  to 
denote  the  liquor  into  which  all  bodies  and  even  their  ele- 
ments may  be  dissolved. 

CO'TEK  ( Mensur .)  in  French  signifies  to  mark  upon  the 
plans  and  profiles  of  works  of  fortification,  the  exact  mea- 
surement thereof  divided  into  toises,  feet,  inches,  and  lines. 

COTERE'LLl  (Arcfueol.)  a sort  of  straggling  thieves  or 

fdunderers,  like  the  moos- troopers  on  the  borders  of  Scot- 
and. 

COTE'ItELLUS  (Archetol.)  a servile  tenant  who  held  lands 
in  mere  viilenage. 

COTERFE  (Ciu.)  a French  term  signifying  literally  a 
trading  partnership;  is  taken  also  for  a club,  or  social 
party,  formed  for  amusement. 

COTI^’SlAN  Theorem  (Math.)  a particular  property  of  the 
circle ; so  called  from  Mr.  Cotes,  by  whom  it  was  dis- 
covered. 

COTESWALD  (Archceol.)  a place  for  sheep-cotes  and  sheep 
feeding  on  hills,  front  the  Saxon  cote  and  ]*al*>,  n wood. 
COTHOM  (Ant.)  a key  or  wharf.  Fest.  de  Verb.  Sig. 
COTHU'RNUS  (Ar/.)  aatapn,  a sort  of  buskin  and  shoe, 
which  was  worn  by  tragedians  and  hunters  of  both  sexes. 
Virg.  Ain.  1.  1,  v.  336. 

rir/flittfriil  Tyriif  am  fit  -at art  phartlram, 

Purpart**]***  ail r turn  r metre  eothurw. 

Ovid.  Amor.  1.  3,  el.  1,  v.  14. 

Jyditu  a fit  ptdmm  tineU  etfhvnttti  ft  at. 

Whence  a man  who  sided  with  both  parties  was  called  a 
cothurnus.  Xenoph.  Hist.  Crete.  1.  2;  and  also  the  tragic 
muse  was  called  by  the  same  name. 

Virg.  Eel.  S,  v.  10. 

Sda  Stphtclm  tun  carmina  Jigna  ratAxrm. 

Horat.  Art.  Poet.  v.  89  ; Poll.  Onym.  1.  6,  sect.  16,  Ac. ; 
Sen',  in  Virg.  JEn. ; Hesychius.  ; Isid.  1,  19,  c,  34. 
COTICE  (Her.)  vide  Cost. 

COTICED  (Her.)  or  Cotised , an  epithet  for  nny  thing  that 
is  accosted,  sided,  or  accompanied  by  another. 
COTIT-LON  (Mus.)  a lively  animated  kind  of  dance. 
COTINUS  (Hot.)  the  same  as  the  Rhus. 

COTIS  (Anal.)  mtk,  a term  used  by  Hippocrates  for  the 
posterior  part  of  the  head,  or  the  hollow  of  the  neck. 
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CORTLAND  (Low)  Land  held  by  a cottager,  whether  in  so-  if 
cage  or  villenagc.  Paroch.  Antio. 

COTONE' A ( Bot .)  a herb  smelling  sweetly  like  thyme. 
Pint.  L 26,  c.  7. 

Cotonra,  in  the  Linnean  System,  is  another  name  for  the 
Cydonia. 

COTON E AfSTER  {Bot.)  the  Mespilus  chamee. 

COTONE'UM  (J9o/.)  a quince. 

COTSCJOPI'N  (Z?of.)  another  name  for  the  Gardinea. 

COTSE'THLA  (Archaol.)  a little  dwelling  belonging  to  a 
small  farm. 

COTSETHUS  (Leu)  a cottager  or  cottage-holder,  who,  by  , 
servile  tenure,  was  bound  to  work  for  the  lord. 

COTTA  (Com.)  a sort  of  measure,  used  for  measuring  of 
caurics  or  cowries,  of  which  it  holds  12,000. 

COTTEM  (Bot.)  the  Mentha  pcrieuloides  of  Linnaeus. 

COTTA  SUM  (Bot.)  a small  kind  of  Syrian  fig. 

COTTISES  (Her.)  vide  Cost. 

COTTJSED  (Her.)  vide  Cot l iced. 

COTTOIDES  (7cA.)  a species  of  Perea. 

COTTON  (Com.)  a sort  of  linen  or  cloth,  which  is  manu- 
factured from  spun  cotton. — Cotton  hank,  a skain  of  spun 
cotton  done  up  ready  for  sale. 

Cotton  (Bot.)  a sort  of  wool  or  flax  which  encompasses  the  ^ 
seed  of  the  tree,  called,  in  the  Linnean  system,  Gossupium,  j 
which  is  cultivated  much  in  the  East  Indies,  and  yields  | 
materials  for  clothing  to  all  parts  of  the  habitable  world,— 
Cotton-Grass,  the  Enophonum,  a perennial  of  the  Grass 
tribe ; so  called  because  its  seeds  have  a downy  substance 
attached  to  them  which  resemble  cotton,  and  has  been 
used  in  its  stead. — Silk  cotton,  the  downy  substance  pro- 
duced from  a tree,  which,  in  the  Linncan  system,  is  called 
the  Bombax , and  much  resembles  the  Gotsypium. — Cotton- 
Thistle,  Onopordium , an  herbaceous  plant,  with  a bien- 
nial root,  which  is  so  called  because  it  lias  downy  leaves. 
—Cotton- Weed,  the  Alhanatia  maritima,  a perennial ; so 
called  on  account  of  its  downy  leaves. 

COTTOTER  une  armce  (Mil.)  a French  terra,  denoting  to 
keep  a parallel  line  with  the  enemy,  so  os  to  prevent  mm 
from  crossing  a river. 

COTTREL  (J/ccA.)  a trammel  to  hang  or  set  a pot  over , 
the  fire. 

COTTUS  ( Jch .)  Bull-head,  a genus  of  animals,  of  the  Class 
Pisces , Order  Thoracica. 

Generic  Character.  Head  broader  than  the  body.— Eyes  , 
vertical. — Body  round  without  scales. 

Species.  The  principal  species  arc  the — Coitus  calaphrac-  [ 
tut,  Pogge  or  armed  Bull-head. — Cottas  scorpiut,  rather 
Lasher. — Coitus  Gobio , Miller's  Thumb,  or  River  Bull- 
head, Ac. 

COTUCIIANS  (Archctol.)  boors  or  husbandmen. 

COTULA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  2 Polygamia  Superfiua. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common  convex. — Cob.  com - J 
pound  the  length  of  the  calyx ; corollules  hermaphrodite ; 
proper  of  the  hermaphrodites  tubular ; of  the  females  j 
scarcely  any. — Stam,  Jxlnments  in  the  hermaphrodites 
four,  very  small;  anthers  tubular. — Pist.  germ  obovate; 
style  filiform  ; stigmas  two  obtuse. — Pkh.  none;  «■«/» 
solitary. 

Species.  ' The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as — Cotula  an - 
themoides , Ananthoeylut , seu  Chrysanthemum,  Dwarf 
Cotula,  native  of  the  Southern  parts  of  Europe  — Cotula  j 
strict  a,  Lidbeelia , scu  Lancisia , Silvery  Cotula,  native  1 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Cotula  corono/blia,  Anar- 
thocyclus,  Chrysanthemum,  Beilis  Bucks-horn  Cotula. — 
Cotula  turbinatn,  Chamamadum,  seu  Lancisia,  a Cape  \ 
plant. — Cotula  Capensis,  Lancisia , Matricaria,  seu  (7m-  ; 
manuclum,  SfC. 

COTU'RNIX  (Or.)  the  quail;  the  Tetras  Coiurnix  of  Lin-  | 
uilus.  Plin.  1.  10,  c.  13.  I 
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COTYLE  (Ant.)  cotyla , or  cotula,  «»t tlx*,  signified  not  only 
a drinking  cup  of  a deep  capacity,  but  any  thing  having  it 
cavity,  as  the  hollow'  of  the  hand,  Ac.  A then.  K 11,  c.  8. 
* — Cotyld  is  also  a measure  about  a pint  or  a pound.  Gal. 
de  Pond,  et  Mensur .;  Centtl.  dc  Pond,  et  Mens,  a pud  Grtpv. 
Thes.  Antiq.  tom.  ii.  p.  1151. 

Cotylb  (Anat.)  any  deep  cavity  in  a bone,  in  which  another 
bone  is  articulated ; but  more  particularly  that  cavity  called 
otherwise  the  acetabulum,  which  receives  the  thighbone. 

COTY'LEDON  (Anat.)  certain  glandular  bodies  adhering 
to  the  chorion  of  some  animals;  but  no  such  substances 
are  observable  in  the  human  chorion.  The  gaping#,  how- 
ever, in  the  veins  of  the  matrix  of  women  are  sometimes 
called  cotyledons. 

Cotyledon  (Bot.)  from  mtsa*,  a cavity,  is  the 

name  of  a plant  mentioned  by  Dioscoridcs  and  Plinv, 
which,  according  to  the  former,  was  so  called,  because  its 
leaf  was  of  a hollow,  orbicular  form.  The  juice  of  this 
herb  was  recommended  a*  an  application  to  tumors  and 
inflammations.  Dioicor.  ),  1,  c.  92;  Pliny,  I.  28,  c.  17. 

Cotyledon,  in  the  1 June  an  system , is  a genus  of  plants. 
Class  10  Decan dria,  Order5  Peniagynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved,  five-clclt. 
— Con.  petal  bellshapeu,  five-cleft;  nectary  consisting 
of  a concave  scale.  — Stam.  filaments  ten,  subulate; 
anthers  erect,  four- furrowed. — Put,  germs  five,  oblong ; 
styles  subulate ; stigmas  simple. — Peh.  capsules  five,  ob- 
long ; seeds  very  many,  small. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  as  follow,  namely — 
Cotyledon  umbilicus,  Setfum,  seu  Umbilicus  Veneris,  Com- 
mon Navelwort,  Kidnuvwort,  or  Wall  Pennywort,  a 
perennial,  and  native  of  Great  Britain,  &c. — Cotyledon 
Hisjtanica,  Spanish  Navelwort,  a biennial. — Cotyledon 
orbiculata,  seu  Sedum,  Kound-leaved  Navelwort,  a bien- 
nial, and  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.— Cotyledon 
laciniata,  Tdephium,  seu  Planta  Anat  it,  cut-leaved 
Navelwort,  a biennial.  — Cotyledon  viscose,  an  an- 
nual. Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  JBauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.  Botan.;  Bait  Hist.  Plant.;  Toumcf.  In- 
slit. Ac. 

Cotyledon,  as  a species,  is  the  Crauula  coccinea  and  aqua- 
tica,  the  Hytlrocotylc  vulgaris. 

Cotyledon,  as  the  part  of  a plant,  is  the  lobe  or  placenta 
of  the  seed  destined  to  nourish  the  heart,  ana  then  to 
perish.  It  is,  in  the  language  of  Linnaeus,  Corpus  later  ale 
seminis,  bib  it  luiu,  caducum,  i.  e.  the  lateral  body  of  the 
seed,  bibulous  or  imbibing  moisture,  and  caducous  or 
falling  off  quickly.  The  greater  part  of  seeds  have  two 
of  these  cotyledons,  or  lobes,  whence  the  distinction  of 
all  plants  into  Acotyledoncs,  Monacal ylcdones , Dicotyle - 
doncs , Pofycotyledones , which  forms  the  basis  of  Jussieu's 
Natural  Arrangement, 

COTYLEDOXOI'DES  (Bot.)  the  Crassula  tetragona  of 
Linrueus. 

COTYLE'DUM  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Cotyledon. 

COTYTTIA  (Ant.)  usrortm,  u nocturnal  festival  in  honour 
of  Cotytto,  the  goddess  of  wantonness,  which  was  cele- 
brated by  rites  supposed  to  be  most  acceptable  to  such  a 
goddess.  Her  priestesses  were  called  Laptar,  because  they 
painted  themselves  in  a meretricious  manner.  Schot.  in 
Juv.  sat.  2,  v.  92.  * 

CO' V ALUM  (Bot.)  a tall  tree  growing  in  Malabar  and  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  the  fruit  ot  which  resembles  a round 
apple  in  shape. 

COUCH  (Meek)  a seat,  or  small  moveable  bed,  to  lie  on. 

Couch  (Husband.)  a layer,  or  heap  of  malt  or  barley,  which 
is  disposed  for  the  purpose  of  drying  it  into  malt. 

Couch  (Paint.)  a term  signifying  the  ground,  bed,  or  basis 
on  which  the  colour  lies : thus,  puintings  are  covered  with 
a couch  of  varnish ; and  a canvass  to  be  painted  must  first 
have  two  couches  of  size  before  the  colour  be  laid  on. 
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Couch  (AfaA.)  is  a term  used  in  a similar  sense  in  applica- 
tion lo  different  arts : thus  the  leather-gilders  lay  a couch 
of  water  and  whites  of  eggs  on  the  leather  before  they 
apply  the  gold  or  silver  leaf.  Gilders  apply  a couch  of 
gold  or  silver  leaf  in  gilding  or  silvering  of  metals.  The 
gold  wire- drawers  also  apply  a couch  of  gold  or  silver  to 
the  mass  which  is  to  be  gilded  or  silvered,  before  they 
draw  it  through  the  iron  that  b to  give  it  the  proper 
thickness. 

to  Couch  ( Sitrg.)  vide  Couching. 

to  Couch  (Sport.)  to  lie  down  or  along,  after  the  manner 
of  a lion,  a tiger,  or  a cat. 

to  Couch  (Mi/.)  to  set  a lance  on  the  rest. 

CO'UCH-GRASS  (Bot.)  the  Triticum  repens  of  Linnaeus,  a 
perennial,  and  a troublesome  weed  in  gardens  and  arable 
land,  which  runs  very  far  into  the  ground.  It  is  otherwise 
called  Quick,  Dog's  grass,  Creeping  Wheat,  Ac. 

COU'C  H A NT  (Her.)  an  epithet  denoting  the 
posture  of  lions  and  other  wild  beasts  lying  on 
their  belly  with  the  head  erect,  os  he  beareth 
**  sable  three  lioncels  couchnnt,  argent , by  the 
name  of  Bateman  of  Essex.** 

COUCH E;  (Her.)  couched;  an  epithet  for  any 
thing  lying  along,  as  a chevron  couchi , a 
chevron  lying  sideways,  having  its  top  turned 
to  the  right  or  left  side,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  M He  beareth,  or,  a chevron  couched, 
gules,  name  Tourney." 

Couchs  ( Carpen .)  French  for  a piece  of  timber 
which  is  laid  flat  under  the  foot  of  a prop,  or  stay. 

COU'C HEIi  (Cow.)  or  Courcher,  a factor  that  continued 
abroad  in  some  place  for  traffic.  The  name  is  mentioned 
in  statute  37  Edw.  3,  c.  1 6. 

Coucher  ( Law)  the  general  book  in  which  a corporation 
register  their  acts.  3,  4 Edw.  6,  c.  10. 

Coucher  en  joue  (Mil.)  French  for  to  take  aim  with  a fire- 
lock. 

COU'CIIES  (Archit.)  Courses,  or  layers  of  sand,  which 
are  spread  about  one  foot  deep  over  the  boarding  of  a 
wooden  bridge  in  order  to  place  the  stones  upon  it. 

COTJCHING  (Surg.)  a surgical  operation,  which  consists  in 
removing  the  opake  lens  out  of  the  axis  of  vision  by  means 
of  a needle  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  called  a couch- 
ing needle. 

Couch i no  ( Her.)  vide  Couchani. 

Couching  (Sport.)  the  lodging  of  a wild  boar. 

COUDE*  (Fort.)  any  line  that  turns  back  from  the  end  of 
the  trenches,  and  runs  almost  parallel  with  the  place  at- 
tacked. 

COUDE'E  (Cow.)  a measure  taken  from  the  elbow  to  the 
hand. 

COVE  (Geog.)  a little  harbour  for  boats,  or  small  vessels. 

COTENABLE  (Lavs.)  in  French  convenable ; a term  used 
for  what  is  suitable  or  agreeable  in,  St  at.  31  Edw.  3,  c.  2. 

COTENANT  (Law)  Convention  an  agreement  or  consent  of 
txvo  or  more  by  deed,  or  writing.  Sealed  Covenants  arc 
either  in  fact  or  in  law. — A covenant  in  Joet,  is  that  which 
is  expressly  agreed  upon  between  the  parties. — Covenant  in 
law,  that  which  the  law  intends  and  implies. — Covenants  are 
also  real  or  personal,  Ac. — Ileal  covenant  is  that  whereby 
a man  tics  himself  to  pass  a thing  real. — Personal  covenant , 
where  the  same  is  annexed  to  the  person,  as  if  a person 
covenants  with  another  to  build  him  a house. — Inherent 
covenant  is  that  which  tends  to  the  support  of  the  land  or 
thing  granted. — Collateral  covenant,  wnich  is  collateral  to 
it. — Affirmative  covenant,  where  something  is  to  be  per- 
formed.— Negative  covenant,  where  any  thing  is  to  be  left 
undone. — Executed  covenant , as  to  what  is  already  done. — 
Executory  covenant,  as  to  what  is  to  be  done.—  Covenant 
to  stand  seised  to  Uses  is  when  a man,  having  a wife,  chil- 
dren, or  kindred,  doth,  by  covenant  in  writing  under  hand 
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and  seal,  agree,  that  for  their,  or  any  of  their  provision,  or 
preferment,  he  or  his  heirs  will  stand  seised  of  land  to 
their  use.  Slat.  27  Hen.  8.  c.  10 — Covenant,  or  the  solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  a seditious  conspiracy  so  called, 
which  was  set  on  foot  in  Scotland  in  the  time  of  the  Re- 
bellion, and  voted  illegal  by  Parliament;  against  which 
revision  is  made  by  Sint.  14  Car.  2,  c.4. 

'VENANTER  (Law)  one  who  makes  a covenant. 
Covenanter  ( Hist.)  one  who  joined  the  Presbyterian  Co- 
venant in  the  time  of  the  rebellion. 

COTE N TRY  (Mil.)  or  to  send  to  Coventry;  a phrase  ap- 
plied to  any  officer  who  is  excluded  from  the  usual  inter- 
course with  his  brother  officers. 

CO*V ENTRY  BELLS  (Hot.)  a sort  of  Campanula. 

CO'VER  (Mil.)  in  French  d convert,  a terra  to  express  se- 
curity, or  protection,  as  to  lay  under  cover  of  the  guns. 
to  Cover  (Mil.)  such  a nice  disposition  of  the  men  in  a 
company,  or  squad,  os,  that  when  each  man  looks  exactly 
forward  to  the  neck  of  the  man  who  leads  him  he  cannot 
see  the  second  man  from  him.  M To  cover  ground,”  to 
occupy  a certain  proportion  of  ground,  either  individually 
or  collectively.  ♦ 

Cover  (Mech.)  that  part  of  the  slating  in  the  slater's  work 
which  is  covered,  m distinction  from  the  margin,  or  that 
part  which  is  left  visible. 

COTERER  (Mil.)  the  serieant,  corporal,  or  private,  that  is 
posted  in  the  rear  of  the  leader. 

COTERLET  (Mech.)  a covering  for  a bed. 

CO'VER  ED  SINE  (GVom.)  the  remaining  part  of  the  dia- 
meter of  a circle  after  the  versed  sine  is  taken  from  it, 
CO'VERT-RViy  (For/.)  a space  of  ground  level  with  the 
field,  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  three  or  four  fathoms  broad, 
ranging  quite  round  the  half-moons  and  other  works  to- 
wards the  country.  The  Second  Covert-Way,  called  by 
the  French  Avant-chemin-couvert,  is  the  covert-way  at  the 
foot  of  the  glacis. 

Covert  baton  (Law)  or Jemme  couverte,  a married  woman,  so 
called  because  she  is  covered  by,  or  under  the  protection 
of,  her  husband. 

Covert  (Sport.)  a thicket,  or  shady  place  for  deer,  or  other 
animals. 

CO'VEKTURE  (Lau?)  the  state  of  a married  woman  who  is 
under  the  power  and  protection  of  her  husband  by  law, 
and  therefore  disabled  to  contract  with  any  person  to  the 
damage  of  herself  or  her  husband.  Bract . 1. 1,  c.  10,  Ac. 
COUGH  (Med.)  Tutsis;  the  well-known  malady  that  fre- 
quently attends  an  affection  from  cold. 

Cough  ( Vet.)  otherwise  called  the  husk;  a disorder  incident 
to  young  bullocks  when  their  windpipes  are  choked  with 
taper-worms. 

COU'HAGE  ( Bot .)  vide  Cowhage. 

COTIN  (Law)  a deceitful  assent,  or  agreement,  between 
two  or  more  persons,  to  the  prejudice  of  another. 
COTING  (Archit.)  the  projection  in  houses  beyond  the 
groundplot,  which  is  lathed  and  plastered,  so  as  to  form 
a cover  in  wet  weather. — Coving  cornice,  one  that  has  a 
large  cavate,  or  hollow  in  it. 

COU'IT  (Com.)  a sort  of  ell-mcasure  used  at  Mocha  for  mea- 
suring linens. 

CO'UL  (Mech.)  a tub,  or  vessel  with  two  ears. — Coulstaff]  a 
pole  on  which  the  coul  is  carried. 
to  Coul  (Archer.)  to  cut  the  feather  of  a shaft  high  or  low. 
COTJLER  une  piece  dc  canon  (Mech.)  to  melt  down  the  metal 
for  casting  in  a mould. 

COULETERINE  (Mil.)  a eulverin. 

COT1  LIS  (Mason.)  French  for  plaster  well  mixed  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  up  the  joints  of  stones,  and  keeping  them 
together. 

CO'L’LTEU  (//lufeun*.)  vide  Co//er. 

COUMAROU'NA  (Bot.)  the  Dipterix  odorata  of  Lin- 
naeus. 
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COUNCIL  ( F.cc ,)  a synod,  or  assembly  of  prelates  and  other  j 
ecclesiastical  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  all 
matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline  in  the  church.  A Sa- 
tional  Council  comprehends  the  prelates  of  a whole  king- 
dom ; a Provincial  Council , of  a part icular  province ; and 
an  (Fcumenial,  or  General  Council , of  the  prelates  in  all  j 
Christendom. 

Council  ( Polit .)  an  assembly  of  the  different  members  of  | 
any  government,  who  meet  to  consult  about  affairs  of! 
state.  It  is  called  in  England  the  Privu  Council,  or,  by  ! 
way  of  eminence,  the  Council  wherein  the  King  himself! 
and  his  privy  counsellors  meet  in  the  King's  Court,  or  Pa- 
lace, on  matters  of  state. — Cabinet  Council  consists  of  those 
Ministers  of  State  who  arc  more  immediately  honoured 
with  his  Majesty’s  confidence,  and  are  summoned  to  con- 
sult upon  the  important  and  arduous  discharge  of  the  exe- 
cutive authority.— Common  Council , an  assembly  of  a select 
number  of  citizens,  chosen  out  of  every  ward  to  manage 
the  public  affuirs  of  the  city  within  their  several  precincts, 
and  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of 
Aldermen.  Council  is  also  an  assembly  of  the  members 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Council  of  War  (Mil.)  an  assembly  of  the  chief  officers  in 
the  army  and  navy,  called  by  the  general  or  admiral  to 
concert  measures  on  their  conduct. 

Council-Man  common  (Polit.)  a member  of  the  Common 
Council. 

COUNSEL  (Late)  or  Council,  vide  Counsellor . 

COUNSELLOR  (Law)  Consellarius,  a person  who  is  re- 
tained by  a client  to  plead  his  cause  in  a court  of  law ; a 
barrister. — Privu  Counsellor,  a member  of  the  Privy  Council. 

COUNT  (Polit.)  in  French  Comte,  probably  from  the  Latin 
comes,  is  equivalent  to  the  English  earl. 

Count  (Law)  a charge  in  an  indictment;  an  original  declara- 
tion of  complaint  in  a real  action.  It  is  distinguished  from 
a proper  declaration,  because  the  former  applies  to  real 
causes,  the  latter  to  those  which  arc  personal.  F.  N.  B. 
16,  60. 

Count  (Com.)  vide  Account. 

Count  wheel  (Ilorol.)  a wheel  in  the  striking  part  of  a clock, 
which  moves  round  in  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  by  some 
called  the  locking-wheel, 

COUNTEE'  ( Archarol .)  an  old  term  for  a Count. 

COUNTENANCE  (Law)  credit  or  estimation.  Slat,  1 
Erf.  S.  c.  4;  F.N.B.lll. 

COU'NTER  (Gram.)  is  generally  taken  in  composition  for 
contra. 

Counter  (Afar.)  in  French  contre  arcane,  an  arc  or  vault 
whose  upper  part  is  terminated  by  the  bottom  of  the  stern, 
and  the  lower  part  by  the  wing-transoms  and  buttock. 

Counter  (Man.)  the  breast  of  a horse,  or  that  part  of  his 
forehand  which  lies  between  the  shoulders  and  under  the 
neck. — Counter-marked,  when  the  teeth  of  a horse  are 
artificially  made  hollow,  that  he  may  pass  for  under  six  years 
of  age. — Counter-time,  the  defence  or  resistance  of  a horse 
that  interrupts  his  cadence  and  the  measure  of  his  manege. 

Counter  (Nu$n.)  a piece  of  brass  or  any  metal  with  a stamp, 
formerly  used  in  counting,  but  now  employed  in  playing 
at  cards. 

COUNTER-A'PPROACH  (Fort.)  works  made  by  the  be- 
sieged when  they  come  out  to  hinder  the  approach  of  an 
enemy,  and  when  they  design  to  attack  them  in  form. — 
Counter-battery,  a battery  raised  to  play  upon  another. 

COU'NTER-BOND  (Lata)  a bond  to  save  a person  harm- 
less who  has  given  a bond  for  another. 

COU'NTER- BltACE  (Mur.)  the  lee-brace  of  the  fore  top- 
sail, so  distinguished  because  at  the  time  that  the  ship  is 
tacking  or  going  about,  this  brace  is  hauled  in  to  flatten 
the  sail  against  the  leeside  of  the  top-mast,  and  increase 
the  effort  of  the  wind  in  forcing  her  to  turn  round. 
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COU'NTER-BRE  AST-WORK  (Fort.)  the  same  as  a false 
bray. 

COUN’TER-CII A’RGED  (Her.)  or  transmuted 
for  a bearing  which  consists  of  an  intermixture 
of  several  metals,  colours,  or  furs,  both  in 
field  and  charge,  occasioned  by  the  opposition 
of  some  one  or  more  lines  of  partition ; as  he 
bearelti  “ Party  per  pale  argent  et  gules,  a 
bend  countercharged.”  These  arms  belonged 
to  the  celebrated  poet  Chaucer. 

COUNTER-CH B'y  RUNNEL)  (Her.)  a field  chcvronny,  or 
parted  by  some  line  of  partition. 

COUNTER-COM POU'ND  (Her.)  Countcr-Compone  or 
Compony  ; an  epithet  for  a border  which  is  compounded 
of  two  ranks  of  panes,  or  rows  of  checkers,  of  different 
colours,  set  checker*  ise.  [vide  Compound'] 

COUNTER-DRAIN  (ArcAit.)  a ditch  or  channel  parallel 
to  a canal  or  embanked  water-work,  for  collecting  the 
soakage  water. 

COUNTER-DRAWING  (Paint.)  sketching  a design  through 
the  medium  of  oil,  paper,  or  any  transparent  substance 
laid  on  the  drawing. 

COUNTER-EMBATTLED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  an  ordi- 
nary embattled  or  crenel!*;  on  both  sides. 

COUNTER-ERMINE  (Her.)  signifies  the  con- 
trary to  ermine,  being  a black  held  with  white 
spots,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

COUNTERFEIT  (Com.)  an  epithet  for  any 
thing  so  imitated  as  to  be  made  to  pass  for 
what  is  genuine,  as  a counterfeit  coin,  or  a 
counterfeit.  Counterfeit  taken  absolutely,  sig- 
nifies a false  coin,  as  a piece  of  brass  silvered  over  to  pass 
for  a shilling. 

to  Counter keit  (Law)  to  imitate  falsely,  or  to  forge,  as  to 
counterfeit  letters.  To  counterfeit  the  king’s  seal  is  high 
treason. 

COUNTER-FFSSURE  (Surg.)  vide  Contra- Fissura  . 

COUNTERFLO'ltY  (Her.)  an  epithet  denoting  that  the 
flowers  with  which  an  ordinary  is  adorned  stand  opposite 
to  each  other. 

COUNTER-FOIL  (Law)  that  part  of  a tally  struck  in  the 
Exchequer  which  is  kept  by  an  officer  of  that  court ; the 
other  being  delivered  to  the  person  that  has  lent  the  king 
money  upon  the  account.  This  is  called  cither  the  foil  or 
the  stock. 

COU'NTER-FORTS  (Fort.)  certain  pillars  and  parts  of  the 
walls  of  a place,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  one  from 
another,  which  are  advanced  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
ground,  and  joined  to  the  height  of  the  cordon  by  walls. 

COUNTER-FU'CES  (Mur.)  fuges  which  proceed  the  one 
contrary  to  the  other. 

COU'NTER-GUARDS  (Fort.)  large  heaps  of  earth  in 
form  of  a parapet,  raised  above  the  moat  before  the  faces 
and  points  of  the  bastion,  to  preserve  them. 

COU'NTEK-GAUGE  (Carpent.)  a method  of  measuring 
the  joints  of  timbers,  by  transferring  the  breadth  of  a mor- 
tise to  the  place  where  the  tenon  of  the  other  timber  is  to 
be  made,  in  order  to  make  them  fit  each  other. 

COUXTEH-H  ARMO'NICAL  (Math.)  vide  Contra-harmo - 
nicah 

COU'NTER-LATH  (Carpent.)  a lath,  in  tiling,  placed  be- 
tween every  two  gauged  ones, so  as  to  make  equal  intervals. 

COU'NTEK-LIGUT  (Paint.)  a light  striking  from  an  op- 
posite direction  on  a painting,  which  will  make  it  appear 
to  great  disadvantage. 

COUNTERMAND  (Late)  is  where  a thing  formerly  exe- 
cuted by  some  act  or  ceremony  is  made  void  by  the  party 
who  did  it,  which  is  either  actual  when  made  void  by  some 
formal  deed  or  writing,  or  implied  in  law,  as  when  a man 
by  his  last  will  devises  his  laml  to  A.  B.  and  afterwards 
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enfeoff*  the  sumo  land  to  another,  the  enfeoffment  is  an 
implied  countermand. 

to  Countermand  (Cow.)  to  contradict  a former  order. 

COU'NTER-MARCH  (Mi/.)  n drawing’  up  of  soldiers  so  as 
to  change  the  face  of  the  wings  of  a battalion,  whereby 
those  who  were  on  the  right  take  up  the  ground  originally 
occupied  by  the  left,  and  vice  versa. 

COU'NTER  Si  A R K (Cow  > a mark  made  to  check  or  cor- 
respond with  a mark  mode  elsewhere. 

Countermark  of  a medal  (Mrwir.)  is  a mark  made  upon  a 
medal  some  time  after  it  has  been  struck. 

COU'NTEKMAUKED  (Vet ) vide  Counter. 

COU'NTE  Il-MINB  (For/.)  the  subterraneous  passage  made 
by  the  besieged  in  search  of  the  enemy’s  mine,  in  order  to 
give  air  to  it,  take  nwny  the  powder,  Sec. 

to  Countermine  (Fort.)  to  make  countermines  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  the  enemy’s  projects. 

COU'NTRIt-PAROLE  (\fil,)  a word  which  is  given  in 
time  of  any  trouble  or  alarm,  as  a signal. 

COU'XTER -PART  (Mm.)  a term  denoting  one  part  op- 
pn-ite  to  another,  as  the  boss,  which  is  the  Counter-part  of 
the  tenor. 

Counter- part  (La  w)  the  duplicate  or  copy  of  any  indenture 
or  deed,  so  that  one  copy  may  be  kept  by  one  party  and 
another  by  another. 

COUNTER-PASSANT  (Her.)  an  epithet  for 
any  two  beasts  on  the  same  escutcheon,  pass- 
ing and  going  different  ways,  so  as  to  look 
directly  opposite  ways,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  representing  two  lions  counter-pa  want. 

COUNTER- PERFLF.W  (Her.)  vide Perfleiv. 
COU'NTER-TLEA  (Law)  across  or  contrary  plea,  which 
may  be  either  a counter-plea  to  the  vmtchn\  which  is  a 
replication  to  Aid  Prier ; or  a counter-plea  to  the  wsrranti/, 
when  the  voucher  is  allowed,  but  the  vouchee  pleads  any 
thing  to  void  the  warranty. 

COUNTER- POINTEf  (Her.)  a term  to  denote 
that  two  chevrons  meet  with  their  points  in  an 
escutcheon,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  where 
one  rises  as  usual  from  the  base,  the  other  in- 
verted, setting  from  the  chief,  so  that  they  arc 
counter  or  opposite  one  to  another. 

COU'NTER-POINT  (Mm.)  the  old  method  of 
parts  by  setting  pricks  or  points  one  ogainst 
denote  the  several  concords. 

COUNTERPOISE  (Mech.)  whatever  acts  os  a contrary 
weight  to  make  the  balance  equal. 

Counterpoise  ( Man  ) or  Balance  of  the  body,  that  liberty 
of  action  which  a horseman  acquires  in  his  seat  by  prac- 
tising in  the  manege. 

COUNTER-POTENCE'  (Her.)  0r  Potent- 
counter , a term  denoting  pieces  in  an  es- 
cutcheon which  represent  the  tops  of  crutches, 
called  in  Trench  potatoes , and  in  English  po- 
tents,  set  opposite  to  each  other,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure. 

COU'NTEK-ROI.LS  (Law)  the  rolls  which  sheriffs  of 
counties  have  of  their  proceedings  with  the  coroners.  I 
Stat.  3 Ed.  I,c.  10. 

COU'NTERS  (Law)  vide  Cnuntors. 

C017NTER-SALIANT  (Her.)  leaping  contrariwise;  an 
epithet  for  two  beasts  leaping  in  contrary  directions. 

COU'NTERSCARP  (Fori.)  tnat  side  of  the  ditch  which  is  I 
next  the  camp,  or  the  slope  of  the  moat  facing  the  body  of 
the  place ; but  when  the  enemy  is  said  to  have  lodged 
themselves  on  the  counterscarp,  it  is  generally  to  he  un- 
derstood of  the  whole  covert  way. 

COUNTER-SECURITY  (Law)  security  given  to  a party 
who  has  entered  into  bonds  for  another. 

COU'NTER-SIGN  (Mil.)  a sign  which  is  exchanged  be-  ; 


tween  sentinels  who  are  on  guard  and  the  persons  appointed 
to  go  the  rounds  to  visit  the  different  posts. 

to  CouNrsn-sioN  (Laic)  to  sign  an  order  of  a superior  in 
quality  of  secretary. 

COU'NTERSUNK  (Mar.)  a hollow,  cut  by  a bit,  round  the 
edge  of  a hole. — Counter  sunk-bit,  a bit  having  two  cutting 
edges  at  the  end,  reversed  to  each  other,  which  form  an 
angle  from  the  point. 

CO  llN  TE  R-T  A'LLY  (Coin.)  one  of  the  two  tallies  on  which 
any  thing  is  scored. 

: COUNTEK-TE'NOR  (Mas  ) one  of  the  middle  parts,  so 

i called  because  it  is  us  it  were  opposed  to  the  tenor. — 
Counter- Tenor- ('tiff,  the  name  given  to  the  C cliff’  when 
placed  on  the  third  line. — Counter-Tenor- Voice,  or  High- 
Tenor,  a term  applied  to  the  highest  natural  male  voice. 

COUNTER-TFMBERS  (Mar.)  those  short  timbers  in  the 
stern,  put  in  only  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
counter. 

CO  UNTER-TIME  (Man.)  vide  Counter. 

COU'NTE R-TK EN C H (For/.)  n trench  made  against  that 
of  the  besiegers,  which  of  consequence  has  its  parapet 
turned  towards  them. 

COUNTER-TRl'PPING  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  two  beasts 
in  an  escutcheon  tripping  in  opposite  directions,  [vide 
( 'ounter-  Passant ) 

COUNTER-VALIDATION  (Fort.)  a counter-line  or  ditch 
made  round  a place  that  is  besieged,  to  prevent  the  sullies 
and  excursions  of  the  besieged. 

COU'NTE R-V AIR  (Her.)  vide  Fair. 

COU'NTER-WORKS  (Mil.)  works  raised  in  order  to  ruiu 
or  render  useless  those  of  the  enemy. 

COU'NTESS  (Her.)  the  wife  of  a count  or  earl. 

COUNTIES  corporate  (Laic)  arc  cities  or  ancient  boroughs, 
ns  London,  Bristol,  Chester,  &c.  on  which  our  ancient 
kings  bestowed  especial  privileges.  2 Inst.  24S, — Counties 
Palatine , so  called,  a point  io,  because  the  owners  thereof, 
namely,  the  Earl  of  Chester,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  formerly  hod  in  those  counties  jura  regalia 
as  fully  as  the  king  hath  in  his  palace.  Bract.  1.  3,  c.  8, 
i 4 ; 4 Inti.  2<H ; Sdd.  Tit.  Hon.  1.  2,  c.  5. 

COU'NTING-HOUSE  (Com.)  an  office  in  which  a merchant 
transacts  his  business. 

Cor  NT!  so -house  of  the  king's  household  (Law)  a former 
name  for  what  is  now  calledthe  Board  of  Green  Cloth. 

COU'NTORS  (Law)  a name  for  such  serjeants  at  law  as  a 
man  retains  in  a court  to  plead  his  cause. 

COUNTRY-DANCE  (Mus.)  a lively  pointed  air  calculated 
for  dancing. 

COUNTY  (Polii.)  in  French  comic,  and  Latin  comitatus  ^ 
a name  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Saxon  word  phipe,  and 
is  employed  to  denote  the  several  portions  into  which  the 
kingdom  is  divided ; namely,  England  into  forty ; Wales, 
twelve;  Scotland,  thirty- three ; and  Ireland,  thirty-two. 
This  mode  of  dividing  England  is  said  to  have  originated 
with  Alfred,  [vide  Counties ] 

COUNTY-COURT  (Law)  curia  comitatus,  a court  held 
every  month  by  the  sheriff  or  deputy ; also  a court  held 
twice  every  year,  which  is  called  a turn.  Bract  on  passim  ; 
O/anvil.  1.  I,  c.  2,  Ac. ; Britton  passim  ; Fleta , 1.  2,  c.  62; 
F.  N.  B.  152;  Cromp.  Jur.  fob  241.  The  power  of  this 
court  was  much  reduced  by  Magna  Cliorta,  c.  17,  and 
by  1 Ed.  4,  c.  2. 

COUNTY-RATES  (Law)  a rate  which  is  assessed  on  ever)' 
parish,  &c.  within  the  county,  collected  and  paid  by  the 
high-constables  of  hundreds  to  treasurers  appointed  by  the 
justices. 

COUP  (Mil.)  a French  term  for  stroke,  or  blow  used  on 
different  occasions;  as — Coup  de  Canon , a cannon  shot. — 
Coups  de  C'orde,  blows  given  with  a rope’s  end. — Coup  de 
Main , a sudden  and  unpremeditated  attack.— Coup  d'Epee , 
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a thrust  with  the  sword. — Coup  Jourr^,  a double  thrust 
given  in  fencing. — Coup  de  Jarnac,  an  underhand  blow, 
or  one  given  unfairly. 

Coup  de  Parlance  (Afar.)  the  signal  of  departure  which  a 
fleet,  or  a ship  of  war.  makes  by  bring  a canon. 

Coup  (Cecil  (Nat.)  that  first  glance  of  the  eye  with  which  it 
surveys  any  object  at  large. 

Coup  de  Soldi  (Med.)  erysipelas,  apoplexy,  or  any  disorder 
suddenly  produced  by  the  violence  of  a scorching  sun. 

COWANT  (Cow*  ) an  oval  piece  of  gold  or  silver  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  used  in  Japan  ; the  biggest  of’  the  gold  ones 
weighs  an  ounce  and  three-fourths,  and  of  the  silver  seven 
penny-weights  and  a half. 

COUPE  (Paint.)  French  for  the  rough  draught  or  design 
which  represents  the  inside  of  a building,  Ac. 

COU'PE-GORGE  (Ceu.)  a cut-throat;  also  a dangerous 
spot  or  avenue  where  a man  might  be  way-laid. 

COU'PED  (Her.)  in  French  coupe,  an  epithet  for 
the  head  or  limb  of  any  beast  in  an  escutcheon, 
which  is.  cut  evenly  and  clear  off,  in  distinc- 
tion from  erased,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

When  the  head  is  cut  off  close  it  is  blazoned 
* couped  close/ — Coujred,  or  Humette,  is  also  nn 
epithet  for  a cross  that  is  shortened  or  cut  so 
that  the  extremities  do  not  reach  the  out  lines  of  the 
escutcheon. — Couped  Pendants  are  those  pendants  that  are 
alternately  divided,  but  in  a vertical  direction. 

COUPE'E  (Mech.)  a motion  in  dancing  wherein  one  leg 
is  a little  bent  and  suspended  from  the  ground,  and  the 
other  makes  a motion  fu rwards. 

COUPE'LLE  (Mil.  i a kind  of  tin  or  copper  shovel  which  is 
used  in  the  artillery  to  fill  the  cartridges  with  gun- 
powder, Sic. 

COUTLE  (Meek.) two  things  of  the  same  kind  let  together; 
also  a band  with  which  dogs  are  tied. 

Couple  Clou  (tier.)  an  ordinary  so  termed  from 

its  inclosing  by  couples  the  chevron.  It  con-  EpPPOUfl 
taint  the  fourth  part  of  the  chevron,  and  is 
always  borne  in  pairs,  one  on  each  side  a 
chevron ; as  **  Sable,  a chevron  between  two 
cooples-closc,  accompanied  with  three  cinque- 
foils,  or  ; name  Renton 

COU'PLED  Columns  (Arcbit ) columns  disposed  in  pairs  so 
as  to  make  a narrow  and  wide  interval  succeed  each  other 
alternately. 

COU'PLES  (Carpfat.)  rafters  called  spars,  and  framed 
together  in  pairs  with  a tie,  which  is  generally  fixed  above 
the  feet  of  the  rafters. — Main  couples,  the  same  as  trusses 
for  roofs,  which  support  the  roof  in  different  lays. 

C OUTLET  (Poet.)  the  division  of  a hymn,  ode,  or  song,  Ac. 
wherein  an  equal  number,  or  an  equal  measure  of  verses 
is  found  in  each  part. 

COU'RANT  (Sport.)  French  for  a sort  of  dance. 

Court  akt  (Com.)  French  for  current,  as  the  price  courant, 
the  well-known,  or  current  price. 

Corn  ant  (tier.)  an  epithet  for  any  beast  re- 
presented in  an  escutcheon  in  a running  atti- 
tude, as  in  the  annexed  figure  of  a buck 
courant. 

COURANTl'N  (Mil  ) a French  term  for  those 
fusees  which  carry  the  fireworks  from  one 
quarter  to  another  by  means  of  a cord. 

UOU'RAP  (Med.)  the  Indian  itch,  a distemper  wry  com- 
mon in  Java,  and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  which  is 
a herpes  on  the  axilla,  groin,  breast,  and  face. 

tSOURBARFL  (Rot  ) the  same  as  the  Hymenca. 

COURytyN  (A/s/  > a French  term  for  a strong  piece  of  iron, 
which  serves  to  connect  and  secure  the  moulds  for  canon. 

COUUE/UHS  (Mil.)  a French  term  for  a sort  of  light  armed 
troops  that  go  on  reconnoitring  or  flying  parties- 


COURGE  (Arehit.)  French  for  the  stone  or  iron  crow  which 
sustains  the  false  mantle-tree  of  a chimney. 

COURI'ER  ( Pul  it .)  from  the  French  caurir,  to  run;  a 
messenger  sent  express  and  in  haste. — Courier  de  Cabinet , 
a state  messenger. 

COURIERS  de  Vivres  (Mil.)  messengers  attached  to  the 
French  army  for  the  conveyance  of  packages,  &c.  to 
and  fro. 

COUROW  (Com.)  a sura  equivalent  to  10  millions  of  rupees, 
or  a hundred  lacks,  which  is  used  in  accounts  at  the 
court  of  the  grand  Mogul. 

COURO'NDO  (Dot.)  u tall  evergreen  tree  that  grows  in  the 
East  Indies,  the  juice  of  which,  taken  in  warm  whey,  cures 
the  dysentery.  Rail  Hist.  Plant. 

CQURO'NNE  (Com.)  a ^old  coin  in  the  reign  of  Philip 
de  Valois,  forty-eight  of  which  went  to  the  mark  of  gold. 
It  was  so  called  from  the  figure  of  the  crown  on  the  obverse. 

Couronnk  de  Pieux  (Mech.)  the  head  of  a stake  which  is 
sometimes  bound  round  with  iron  to  prevent  it  from  split- 
ting when  driven  down  by  the  rammer. 

COURONNEME'NT  (Fort.)  French  for  the  most  exterior 
part  of  a work  when  besieged. 

COUROU-MOE'LLI  (Z?o/.)  an  Indian  tree,  the  bark  of 
which,  taken  in  a decoction,  is  reckoned  an  antidote  against 
the  bites  of  serpents. 

COURKA'CIER  (Archctol)  a horse  courser.  2 Inslit.  719. 

COURSE  (Archil.)  a continued  range  of  bricks  or  stones  of 
the  same  height  throughout  the  length  of  the  work. — 
Course  of  the  Face  rtf  an  Arch , the  arch-stones,  whose 
joints  radiate  to  the  centre.—  Course  of  Plinths,  the  con- 
tinuity of  a plinth,  in  the  face  of  a' wall,  to  mark  the 
separation  of  the  stories.  It  is  otherwise  called  String- 
Course, — Course,  Barge,  vide  Barge  Course.  — Course, 
Blocking , vide  BLtcking  Course.  — Bonding  course,  that 
which  runs  further  into  a wall  than  either  of  the  adjacent 
courses  for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  wall  together.— 
Heading  course,  the  same  as  Bonding  Course. — Springing 
course,  vide  Springing  Course. — Course , Stretching,  vide 
Stretching  Course. — Course  in  Filing,  or  Slating,  a row  of 
tiles  or  slates  disposed  with  their  lower  ends  in  the  same  level* 

Course  (Mar.)  in  French  route,  that  point  of  the  horizon 
or  compass  which  a ship  steers  on.  'ihu  Oblique  Course  is 
that  which  crosses  the  meridian  at  equal  and  oblique  angles. 

Course  (Agric.)  a turn  of  hay,  Ac.  laid  on  a cart. 

Course  of  Exchange  (Com.)  vide  Exchange. 

Course  Civil  (Lau»)  the  collection  of  Roman  laws  made 
by  Justinian. — Course  Ecclesiastical , the  collection  of 
canon  law  made  by  Gratianus. 

COURSER  (Man.)  a race- horse,  or,  a horse  for  service. 

COU'RSES  ( Mar.)  in  French  basses  voiles , a name  by  which 
the  principal  sails  arc  usually  distinguished ; thus,  when  a 
ship  sails  under  the  main-sail  and  fore  sail  only,  without 
lacing  on  any  bonnets,  she  is  theu  said  " To  go  under  a 
pair  of  her  Course*.* 

Courses  (Af«f.)  vide  Catamena. 

COU'KSEY  (Afar.)  a space  or  passage  in  a galley  about  a 
foot  and  a half  bioad,  on  both  sides  of  which  slaves  are 
placed. 

COURSING  (Sport.)  is  the  pursuing  of  any  beast  of  chace, 
as  the  hare,  fox.  Arc.  with  greyhounds. 

COURT  (Low)  cur/a,  the  King's  palace  or  mansion,  but 
more  especially  the  place  where  justice  <»  judicially  admi- 
nistered. These  ure  generally  distinguished  into  superior 
courts  and  base  courts.  — The  superior  courts,  otherwise 
called  courts  of  rtcr.rd , are  those  which  have  power  to  hold 
plea,  according  to  the  course  of  the  Common  Law,  of 
real,  personal,  and  mixed  actions,  where  the  debt  or  da- 
mages is  forty  shillings  or  above,  as  the  King's  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  Ac. — Base  courts,  or  courts  not  of  record, 
are  such  as  have  power  to  hold  plea  of  any  debt  under 
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forty  shillings,  such  as  Courts  Boron,  County  Courts,  Ac. 

1 Inst.  58.  117,  Ac.  The  following  ore  the  principal 
courts  arranged  under  these  two  general  heads.-—  Admi- 
ralty, vide  Admiralty. — Court  of  Arches,  vide  Arches.-— 
Court- Huron,  a court  which  every  lord  of  a manor  has  ( 
within  his  own  precinct,  being  on  inseparable  incident 
to  the  manor  that  must  be  held  by  prescription,  and  j 
cannot  be  created  in  this  day.  F.  X.Il.  18;  1 Inst.  581;  I1 
* 2 Inti  it.  2$8  .—Court  of  Chancery , vide  Chancery.— Court  j' 
if  Chivalry,  otherwise  called  the  Marshal  Court , curia  j 
militant,  is  said  to  be  the  fountain  of  martial  law.  It  is  | 
liclil  by  the  Earl  Marshal,  who  has  both  a judicial  and  mi-  j 
material  power ; being  not  only  one  of  the  judges,  but  also  j 
seeing  that  execution  is  done.  This  court  is  grown  olmus.1  i 
into  disuse,  except  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  I 
distinction  of  degrees  and  quality  by  correcting  encroach-  1 
ments  in  matters  of  coat  armour,  precedency,  Ac. — Court 
Christian , in  distinction  from  the  civil  court . or  lay-tribunal , 
takes  cognizance  of  matters  relating  to  Christianity  only  ; 
therefore  the  archbishops,  bishops,  archdeacons,  Ac.  are  the  , 
judges  in  such  courts,  which  arc  also  culled  ecclesiastical 
courts. — Courts  (f  Conscience  are  courts  for  the  recovery  of  | 
small  debts  by  summary  process  before  commissioners  ap-  » 
pointed  for  that  purpose.  They  are  so  called  because  the 
decisions  are  made  according  to  equity  and  good  conscience. 
The  first  court  of  this  kind  was  erected  in  the  City  of 
London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ; since  which  time  other 
courts  of  conscience  have  been  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom — Consistory  court . a sort  of  ecclesias- 
tical court  held  by  every  diocesan  bishop  in  hi*  cathedral 
for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical  causes  within  his  diocese.— 
Court  of  Delegates,  or  the  Great  Court  of  Ap/xal,  ap- 
pointed by  the  King's  commission  under  hi*  Great  Seal,  to 
represent  his  Royal  Person,  and  hear  all  causes  of  ap- 
peal  now  made  to  him  from  the  other  ecclesiastical  courts,  j 
— Court  of  Equity,  any  court,  such  as  the  Chancery,  | 
where  decisions  are  grounded  on  equity,  in  distinction  1 1 
from  courts  of  Common  Law,  such  as  the  court  of 
King’s  Bench.  — Courts  of  Guerra,  courts  in  Scotland  : 
balden  upon  neighbours’  feuds  and  riots.  — Court  of 
Hustings,  the  highest  Court  of  Record  holden  at  Guild- 
hall, for  the  City  of  London,  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen,  the  Sheriffs  and  Recorder,  which  determines  all 
pleas,  real,  personal,  and  mixed. — Court  of  Inquest,  vide 
Inquest. — Court  of  Inquiry , a meeting  of  officers  who  are 
empowered  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  a commander  of  j 
an  expedition,  Ac. — Court  of  the  Dutchy  of  Lancaster,  vide  | 
Dutch y of  Lancaster. — Court  Led,  or  Led,  a court  bc- 
longing  to  the  lord  of  a manor,  in  which  all  offences  under  | 
high  treason  are  inquired  into  It  seems  to  be  derived 
from  Ie>d  jdebis,  signifying  curia  popufi , or  folkmotc,  al- 
though the  word  i*  not  used  by  any  of  our  ancient  law- 
writers.  and  does  not  occur  in  any  statute  prior  to  Stat 
27  Ed  3,  c.  28.— Court  of  Marshnlsea , a court  of  record 
to  hear  and  determine  causes  between  the  servant*  of  the 
King’s  household,  and  other*  within  the  verge.— CW/ 
Martial,  a court  fo*  trying  and  punishing  the  miiitarx 
offences  of  officeil,  soldiers,  or  sailors. — Court  of  Peculiars  | 
is  a branch  of  the  court  of  Arches,  to  which  it  is  annexed, 
having  u jurisdiction  over  all  the  parishes  dispensed 
through  the  province  of  Canterbury,  Ac. — Court  of  Pie- 

Cdcr,  a court  held  in  fairs  for  doing  justice  between 
ers  ami  sellers,  so  called,  as  is  supposed,  l>ecausc  it  is 
usually  held  every  summer,  when  the  suitors  to  the  court 
have  dusty  feet  ( pied  pondre*.)— Prerogative  Court,  a couri 
established  for  the  trial  of  all  testamentary  causes,  where 
the  deceased  has  left  bona  notabdia  within  two  different 
dioceses.  — Court  of  Requests,  a court  of  equity  appointed 
for  the  help  of  such  petitioners  ns  wish,  in  conscionuble 
cates,  to  deal  with  the  King  by  supplication  ; but  this  court 


is  now  quite  suppressed. — Court  of  the  Lord  Sietvard  of  the 
King's  House,  that  in  which  the  Lord  Steward,  or,  in  hit 
absence,  the  Treasurer  and  Controller  of  the  King’s  house- 
hold, or  the  Steward  of  the  Marshal  sea,  mar  inquire  into 
and  determine  all  treasons,  murders,  manslaugnters,  Ac. 
committed  in  any  of  the  King’s  palaces,  residences,  Ac.— 
Court  of  Star-Chamber , an  ancient  court  which  took  cog- 
nizance of  all  mnintaincr*,  rioters,  and  seditious  persons, 
and  punished  them  as  if  the  offenders  had  been  convicted 
at  law  by  a jury,  Ac.  This  court  was  dissolved  by  Stat, 
IB  A 17  Car.  1,  c.  10. — University  Courts  arc  the  Chan- 
cellors courts  in  the  two  Universities  of  England,  Oxford, 
and  Cambridge,  wherein  these  two  learned  bodies  enjoy 
the  sole  jurisdiction,  in  exclusion  of  the  King’s  courts, 
over  all  civil  actions  and  suits  whatever,  when  a scholar,  or 
privileged  person,  is  one  of  the  parties.  28  Hen.  3, 
A.D.  1214 ; 14  Hen.  8;  13  Elh.  c.  29. 

Court  bouillon  (6'ooL)  a particular  way  of  boiling  fish  in 
wine,  with  spices,  Ac. 

CO'UIIT-LAXDS  (Lrf)  domains  or  lands  kept  in  the  lord’s 
hands  to  servo  his  family.  — Con  d- Roll,  a roll  containing 
an  account  of  the  number,  Ac.  of  lands  which  depend  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  manor,  and  the  nature  of  the  tenant* 
that  arc  admitted  to  any  parcel  of  land,  Ac. — Court-days, 
days  in  which  court*  of  judicature  are  open,  and  pleas  held. 

COURT  A'L'I)  (jl fan.)  n cropped  horse. 

Courtaud  (Gunn.)  a short  kind  of  ordnance  used  at  sea. 

!|  COUR  TESY  (Late)  a tenure  not  by  right,  but  by  the  favour 
of  other*.— Courtesy  of  England,  n tenure  whereby  a man 
marrying  an  heiress  possessed  of  lands  in  fee  simple  or 
fee  tail,  if  he  have  a child  by  her,  which  comes  alive  into 
the  world,  although  both  she  and  the  child  die  forthwith  ; 
yet,  if  he  were  in  possession,  he  shall  hold  the  land  during 
life.  F.  S.  II.  MS:  Kilch.  159;  Co.  l.it.  29,  30,  Ac. 

COIRTA1N  I Fori.)  vide  Curtin. 

COimT-I.ANDS  (l.im)  vide  Court. 

COU’SCOUS  (Conk.)  the  African  name  for  a sort  of  post* 
made  of  the  flour  of  millet  with  some  flesh,  Ac. 

COU'SIN  (Lore)  a kinsman  or  kinswoman  by  blood  or  mar- 

ri*F?-  . 

COL'SINET  ( Archit .)  or  cushion,  the  stone  which  crown* 
a pier  or  piedroit,  or  that  lies  immediately  over  the 
capital  of  the  impost,  and  under  the  sweep  ; also  un  orna- 
ment in  the  Ionic  capital  between  the  Abacus,  and  the 
Echinus. 

Cousinet  (Mason.)  the  first  stone  which  commences  a vault 
or  arch. 

COl’SSl'N  (6’mhw.)  in  French  a sort  of  wedge,  or  small  piece 
of  wood,  w hich  is  placed  under  the  breech  of  a cannon  in 
order  to  point  it  properly,  and  to  keep  it  steady  iu  the 
proponed  direction. 

COU88INET  (Mil ) French  for  a wedge  fixed  between  the 
carriage  and  the  centre  of  a mortar. — Cuussiurt  d Mrmsque- 
taire , a bag  formerly  worn  by  a French  soldier  on  his  left 
side  beneath  the  cross-belt, 

COUSU'  ( Her.  i vide  Rempli. 

COU  TEAU  de  Hois  (Mech.)  ou  Spatule,  French  for  a 
wooden  instrument,  in  the  shape  of  a short  blunt  blade,  for 
pressing  down  earth,  Ac. 

COUTH  UTL  A UGH  (Late)  one  who  knowingly  cherishes, 
entertains,  or  hides  any  outlawed  person. 

COUTO'N  (Hot.)  a tree  growing  in  Candia,  resembling  the 
walnut-tree,  which  yields,  by  incision,  a pleasant  juice,  re- 
sembling Orleans  wine.  Hauh.  Pin. 

COUTOUBE'A  (Hot.)  the  same  as  the  Picrium  of  Lin- 
mrus 

CO'UVERT  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  the  top  of  a chief,  or  oilier 
ordinary,  over  which  something  hangs  as  a covering. 

COVY  ( Fowl. ) an  assemblage  of  wild  fowls,  particularly 
partridges. 
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COW  (Zoo/.)  the  female  of  the  species  Dos  Taurus  in  the 
Linncun  system. 

COW-POX  (.S'«r».)  vide  Vaccination . 

COWARD  (Her.)  or  crni-cd,  an  epithet  for  a 
Hon  in  an  escutcheon,  which  in  a timorous 
manner  clappeth  his  tail  between  his  legs,  us 
animals  do  in  case  of  extremity  and  Icar ; as 
he  bcaroth  “ Argent  a lion  rampant  coward, 
pnrjmre,  name  none." 

CvKwHAGE  (Dot.)  or  Con- Itch,  the  Doiichas 
ureas  of  Linnaeus,  an  annual.  — Cow-Parsley,  or  Cow-!] 
weed,  the  Chterophyllum  sylvestre. — Cow-Quake,  the  Briga 
media,  a perennial. — Cow-Wheat,  a weed  growing  among;' 
corn. 

COWL  ( Fee.)  a sort  of  hood,  such  os  is  worn  by  monks. 

CO'WNLR  l Mar  ) an  arched  nurt  of  a slop’s  stern. 

COOPER’S  (Hands  (Anal.)  three  large  muciparous  glands  1 
^ situated  before  the  prostate  gland  of  the  male. 

COW KING  (Falcon.)  the  quivering  of  young  hawks,  which 
•hake  their  wings  in  sign  of  obedience  to  the  old  ones. 

CO'WRY  (Con.)  or  Gouiry,  a testaceous  animal,  the  Cyprera 
of  Linnaeus,  the  animal  of  which  is  a Umax,  which  is  said 
to  have  the  power  of  leaving  its  shell,  and  forming  a new  ! 
one.  The  shells  are  univalve,  and  remarkable  for  their  1 
high  polish.  These  animals  live  in  sand  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 

Cowry  (Com.)  is  used  as  a coin  in  India. 

COWSLIP  (Dot ) the  Primula  of  Linnaeus,  a perennial. 

CO*XA  (Anat.)  another  name  for  the  Ischium. 

COXCOMB  (Dot.)  vide  Cockscomb. 

COXE'XDIX  (Anat.)  the  hip-joint. 

COYNS  (Print.)  vide  Quoins. 

CRAB  (Frit.)  the  Cancer  of  Linnaeus;  a sort  of  shell-fish 
which  every  year  cast  off  their  old  shells  with  much  pain 
and  difficulty. 

Crab  (Afar.)  in  French  petit  cohesion,  a sort  of  wooden 
pillar  which  rests  upon  sockets,  like  a capstan  ; also  an  en- 
gine of  wood  with  three  daws,  used  at  launching  or  heav- 
ing ships  into  dock. 

Crab  (Meek.)  a machine  fixed  in  the  ground  at  the  lower  end 
of  rope-walks,  and  used  in  stretching  the  yarn  ; also  u 
machine  used  by  masons  and  others  for  raising  large 
weights. 

CRA'B-TREE  (Rot  ) the  Pyrus  malus  sulvestris  of  Linnteus. 

CRA'BBING  (Falcon.)  is  said  of  hawks  when  they  stand 
too  near,  ami  fight  with  one  another. 

CRA'B-LOUSE  (Fat.)  a species  of  pediculus  which  infests 
the  axilla  and  pudenda. 

CRA'BRO  (Eat)  the  hornet,  alarge  kind  of  wasp,  the  Vespa 
crabro  of  Linnieus.  According  to  Fabricius  it  includes  a 
division  of  the  genus  Vespa,  having  the  lip*  short  and 
Horny. 

CRA'B’S  eyes  (STat.)  a stone  in  a crab-fish,  resembling  an  eye, 
which  is  used  medicinally. 

CRA'B-YAWS  (Med ) the  name  in  Jamaica  for  a kind  of 
ulcer  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  with  callous  lips,  60  hard  that 
it  is  difficult  to  cut  them. 

CRA'CCA  (Dot.)  the  Ervum  tetraspermum  of  Linturus. 

CRA'CKEn  (Meek.)  a kind  of  firework  which  cracks  and 
flies  about. 

CRA'CKING  (Archil.)  a fissure  in  a building  from  some  de- 
fect in  the  foundation,  or  in  the  materials. 

CRA'CKNELS  (Cook.)  a sort  of  cakes  baked  hard,  so  as  to 
crackle  under  the  teeth. 

CRACKS  (Vet.)  or  Chops  in  the  heels  of  horses,  which  are 
sores  that  are  either  constitutional  or  arise  from  unclean- 
liness. 

CRA'DLE  (Afar.)  1.  A standing  bedstead  for  wounded  sea- 
men. instead  of  a hammock.  2.  A machine  made  of  stoul 
tail-cloth,  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  and  unshipping 


horses.  3.  A timber  frame  made  along  the  outside  of  a 
ship,  in  order  to  conduct  her  smoothly  and  steadily  into 
the  water  when  she  is  to  be  launched. 

CftADLR  (Archil.)  vide  Coffer. 

Cradle  (Sura.)  a machine  of  wood  to  lay  a broken  leg  in 
that  is  newly  set,  to  hinder  it  being  pressed  by  the  bed- 
clothes. 

HANDLING  (Archil.)  the  mass  of  timber-work  disposed  in 
arched  or  vaulted  ceilings  for  sustaining  the  lath-and- 
plaster. 

CltAFT  (Afar.)  all  manner  of  lines,  hooks,  nets,  Ac.  for  fish- 
ing. — Small  craft  are  vessels  used  in  the  fishing  trade,  as 
hoys,  retches,  lighters,  smacks,  Ac. 

Craft  (Afech.)  or  luindy-craft,  any  mechanicul  art  or  trade. 

C1LEPALE  ( Afcd.)  ipniH  every  disorder  of  the  head  pro- 
duced by  the  excessive  drinking  of  wine.  Gal.  in  Hippo - 
crat.  sect.  5,  aph.  5. 

CRA'IERA  (Afar.)  a small  vessel  of  lading;  a hoy  orsmack 
mentioned  in  Pal.  2,  H.  2;  Flat.  14  Car.  2.  c.  27. 

CRA1L  ( Afech.)  an  instrument  used  in  catching  fish. 

CRAKE  (Ora.)  a sort  of  Starling;  the  sturnus  cynclus  of 
Linnaeus. 

CR.VKE-BERRY  (Dot.)  the  Em  pet  rum  nigrum  ofLinncus. 

CRA'MBE  (Gram.)  a repetition  of  words,  or  saying  the  same 
thing  over  again. 

C ham  be  (Mot  ) * f«pPn,  a name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the 
lirassica , or  cabbage,  from  which  it  is  however  distin- 
guished by  modem  botanists.  When  boiled  or  eaten  a se- 
cond time  it  was  reckoned  to  create  nausea;  whence  the 
proverb  fuain,  to  which  Juvenal  alludes.  Jur. 

Fat.  7.  v.  154. 

Orr relit  mhrrta  enmbt  rtprtita  magirtrt*. 

Cato  de  It.  Rust.  c.  157 ; Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  147 ; Plin.  1.  20, 
c.  10;  Alhen.  1.  9,  c.  2;  Geopon,  I.  12,  c.  17. 

Crambe,  in  the  Unnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  15 
Tetradynnmia , Order  2 Sitiyuosa. 

Generic  Characters . Cal.  perianth  four-leaved;  leaflets 
ovate. — Cor.  four-petal  leu,  cruciform;  jniafs  large,  ob- 
tuse ; elates  erect,  spreading.—  Stam.  fllamentt  six  ; an- 
thers  simple  ; a melliferous  gland  betw  een  the  corolla  and 
the  stamens. — Hist,  germ  oblong;  style  none;  stigma 
ihickish  — Per.  berry  dry,  globose ; seed  simple,  roundish. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials  or  shrubs,  as—  Crambe 
maritima , seu  tornssica  mnritima.  Sea  Colewort,  a pe- 
renniul,  and  native  of  Europe.  — Crambe  Hi*pantca, 
Spanish  C’olewort,  a perennial. — Crambe  Tartana , seu 
Tartaria  Ungarica,  a native  of  Hungary  and  Tar- 
tary. But  the — Crambe  frnticosa , Shrubby  Colewort, 
and  the — Crambe  strigosa,  seu  Megarum,  Rough-leaved 
Shrubby-leaved  Colewort,  are  shrubs.  Clus.  Hist. 
Vlant.  rar. ; Bauh.  Hist.;  Bank.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.  tootan. ; Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  TourneJ.  Inst. 

Crambe  i*  also  the  Bnnias  spinosa. 

CRAMBION  (Med.)  ampf 3.i»,  n decoction  of  cabbage. 

CRA'MBO  ( Snort.)  a play  in  rhyming,  in  which  he  that  re- 
peats a word  that  was  said  before  forfeits  something. 

CKA'MP  (Med.)  a spasmodic  affection  which  causes  a violent 
distortion  of  the  nerves,  muscles,  Ac. 

Cramp  (Falcon.)  a disease  to  which  hawks  are  subject  in  their 
wines  from  cold,  which  affects  them  in  their  soaring. 

CR.VMP-FISH  (Ich.)  another  name  for  the  Torpedo . 

CRA'MP-IRONS  (Mastin')  irons  which  fasten  stones  in 
buildings ; also  grapling  irons  to  lay  hold  of  an  enemy’s 
ship. 

Cramp-i roks  (Print.)  irons  nailed  to  the  carriage  of  the 
press  to  run  it  in  and  out. 

CRAMP1T  (AM ) the  chape  at  the  bottom  of  the  scabbard 
of  a broad  sword,  called  by  the  French  BotteroUe.  [vide 
Boteroll) 
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C R AM PONNE'E  (Her.)  nn  epithet  for  a cross 
in  coat-armour.  A cross  cramponnee  is  so 
called  because  it  has  n cramp  or  crampoon  at 
each  end,  a*  in  the  annexed  figure. 

CRAMPO'ON  (Mech.)  vide  Cramp. 

CRAMPIVONS  {MU.)  iron  instruments  fastened 
to  the  shoesof  a storming  party,  to  assist  them 
in  climbing  a mm  part. 

CRANAGE  (Late)  cranagitrm , money  paid  for  the  use  of  a 
crane  in  landing  and  shipping  wares  at  a wharf. 

CRA*NBERRY  ( Bat  ) a pale  red  berry,  of  a tart  taste, 
which  is  the  fruit  of  the  Vaccinium  oxycoccus  of  Linnaeus. 
The  berries  are  also  called  Mulberries,  Moorberries,  Fen- 
berries,  Ac.  because  the  plants  grow  in  bog*  and  fens.  The 
name  of  Cranberry,  which  belongs  to  the  tree  a*  well  as  the 
fruit,  originates  probably  in  the  crookedness  of  the  pedi- 
cles at  the  top,  which  resemble  the  head  and  neck  of  a 
crane. 

CRANE  (Out.)  a sort  of  heron,  fire  feet  in  length,  with  a 
bald  head,  the  Arden  Gtuso f Linntcus. 

C isa  VP,  ( Astron .)  a southern  constellation,  [vide  Grut'] 

CR  AWE-FLY  (La/.)  a sort  of  insect,  the  Tipula  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  much  resembles  the  gnat. 

CRANEQU1ER  {Mil.)  French  for  an  archer  who  served 
both  on  foot  and  hurseback. 

CR  AWE'S  BILL  (Bot.)  an  English  name  for  the  Geranium  J 
and  Erodium  of  Liunrus. 

Crane's  Brr.t  (Slug.)  a pair  of  pincers. 

CRA'NGOR  UcJt.)  the  Prawn,  a sort  of  SyviUa. 

CK  A'NICHIS  (Rot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  20  Gynandria, 
Order  I Diandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  spa  I hex  wandering;  perianth 
none.- — Coh.  jtetals  five,  oblong;  nectary  vaulted.— 
Stam.  anthers  pcdicdlcd. — Piht.  germ  obovate,  ob- 
lique; stigma  funnel-form. — Per.  capsule  oblong;  seeds 
numerous. 

Species.  The  species  are  all  native*  of  Jamaica. 

CRANIOLA’Rl A (Bot  ) a genus  of  plants.  Class  14  Duly- 
namia,  Order  2 Angiospermia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  inferior  four-leaved; 
leaflets  linear;  perianth  superior  ovate,  inflated.— Co  a. 
one-petalled  ; tube  very  long  and  narrow ; border  flat ; 
upper  lip  entire;  lower  lip  three-cleft. — Stam  . f laments 
four,  length  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; anthers  simple. 
— Pist.  germ  ovate:  style  filiform;  stigma  thickish,  ob- 
tuse —Per.  coriaceous,  two-valved  ; seed  nut  woody. 
Species.  The  only  species  is,  the — Craniolaria  annua,  scu 
Marty  nba  craniolaria. 

Craniolaria  is  also  the  Gesmeria  craniolaria. 

CRANIO'LOGY  (Lth.)  from  the  skull,  and 

doctrine  ; the  discovering  of  men’s  characters  and  faculties 
from  the  external  appearances  of  the  skull,  which  is  a sub- 
ject of  modem  cnqviry. 

CKA'NIUM  (Anat.)  the  skull,  or  superior  part  of  the  head, 
formed  by  the  compages  of  all  the  bones  of  the  head, 
which,  like  a helmet,  defend  the  brain  from  external  in- 
juries. 

CRANK  (Mar.)  or  Crank-sided,  an  epithet  for  a vessel  when 
she  cannot  bear  her  sail,  or  can  bear  only  a small  part,  for 
fear  of  oversetting.  A ship  is  also  said  to  be  crank  by  the 
ground  when  her  floor  is  so  narrow  that  she  cannot  be 
brought  on  the  ground  without  danger. 

Crank  (Mcch  ) a machine  resembling  an  elbow,  except  that 
it  is  in  a square  form,  projecting  out  of  an  axis  or  spindle, 
which  by  its  rotation  serves  to  raise  or  lower  the  pistons  of 
engines  for  raising  water ; also  the  draw-beam  of  a well. — 
Crank-tohcel,  a machine  for  rope-making,  fixed  on  an  iron 
spindle  or  axis,  with  a handle  for  turning  it.— Cranks  are 
also  iron  braces  which  support  the  lanterns  on  the  poop- 
quarters. 


JCRA'NNOCK  (Archeeol.)  an  ancient  measure  of  com.  Cat- 

I tutor.  Abbot.  G lotion.  MS.  f.  39. 

CRA'NTZIA  ( But.)  the  same  a*  the  Tricera. 

ICRA'NZIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants  called  after  Joachim 
C rants,  a German  botanist,  Class  5 Pent  and  ria , Order  1 
Monogynia. 

\ Generic  Characters.  C A L.  perianth  five-ported Con.  pe- 

tals five,  oblong,  sessile. — Staju.  filaments  five,  broad  at 
the  base;  anthers  roundish,  incumbent. — Pist.  germ 
subglobular  ; style  cylindric  ; stigma  three  - lobe d,  obtuse. 
— Per.  berry  globose:  seeds  few. 

Species • The  only  species  is  the — Croatia  nruleata,  Scu- 
pnlia  Pa >t lh>/ in  Kaka-toddnli.  n shrub  of  Malabar. 

CRAPATJD  (Csss.)  French  for  a gun-carriage  without 
wheels,  on  which  a mortar  is  laid. 

CUA'PA UDINE  (Pet.)  an  ulcer  on  the  coronet  of  a horse; 
called  also  a tread  upon  the  coronet. 

CRAPE  (Com.)  alight  transparent  stuff,  resembling  gauxe, 

I made  of  a raw  silk  gummed  and  twisted  in  the  mill. 

ICR A'PDLA  (Med.)  a surfeit. 

j CHASSIS  (Med.)  from  *.!,  to  mix  ; a proper  con- 

■ stitution,  or  due  temperament  of  the  humours. 

(’basis  (Grant.)  a contraction  of  two  syllables  into  one. 

CRASPE'DIA  (Bot  ) u genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Synge  nesia , 

< Order  Poly  gam  in  rrgregata. 

j This  plant  is  a native  of  New  Zealand,  and  but  little  known 
at  present. 

CRA'SPEDON  (Med)  a disorder  in  the  uvula, 

when  it  hangs  down  in  the  form  of  a thin  oblong  mem- 
brane. Aret.de  Cans,  et  Sign  if.  Morb.  1,  1,  c.  8. 

CltA'SSA  Arteria  (Anat.)  vide  Aorta.— Crassa  Merlins.  [vide 
Dura  Mater) 

CRASSAME'NTUM  (Anal.)  the  coagulated  portion  of  blood 
when  suffered  to  cool  at  rest. 

CRASSE'NA  (Med.)  saline,  putrefactive,  and  corrosive  par- 
ticles, which  produce  ulcers  and  tumours  of  various  sorts. 

CRA'SSINA  (Bot.)  the  Zennia  pauciflora  of  Linnaeus. 

! CRA'SSULA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants  so  called  from  the 
thickness  of  its  leaves,  Class  5 Pent  undr  in,  Order  5 Pen - 
tagynia. 

I Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved,  five- cl  eft. — 
Cor  .petals  live,  long  and  linear;  nectaries  five. — Stam. 

i Jilaments  five,  subulate ; anthers  simple. — Pist.  germs  five, 

oblong;  styles  the  length  of  the  stamens;  stigmas  obtuse. 

■ — PfcR. capsules  five,  oblong;  seeds  many. 

Sjte.cics.  The  species  arc  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  mostly  perennials  or  shrubs,  some  lew  annual*, 
and  biennials,  as  — Crattula  coccinea , scu  Cotyledon, 
Scarlet- flowered  Crttiula.— Crassula  Jlavn , seu  Seduin, 
Yellow-flowered  Crassula  — Crassula  prr/bliata,  scu  Aloe. 
—Crassula  dichotoma,  Forked  Crassula,  Ac.— But  the 
Crassula  snbulata.  Awl- leaved  Crassula,  is  an  annual,  as 
also  the — Crassula  vcrticillaris , Whorl-flowered  Crassula, 
Ac. ; and  the — Crassula  bar  bat  a,  is  a biennial. 

j Crassula  is  also  the  Tdlea  aquntica,  Ac.  the  Olhonna  tenis - 

J titan,  and  n species  of  the  Claytonia. 

: CRA'STINO  (Low)  The  morrow / a word  used  with  certain 
return  days  of  writs  in  the  beginning  of  terms,  as  Crastina 
An ima runs , the  Morrow  of  All  Souls  in  Michaelmas  Term; 
Crastino  Pnrificatiouis  beata  Marice  Virginia  in  Hilary 
Term;  Crasituo  Ascmsionis  Domini  in  Easter  Term  ; anti 
Crastino  Sancfce  Trinitatis  in  Trinity  Terra.  Stat.5 1 Hen.  3, 
sL  2 and  3 ; 32  Hen.  8,  c.  21  ; 16  Car.  1,  c.  6;  2+  Geo.  2, 
c.  48. 

CRATA5GONUM  (Bid.)  vide  Mclampyrum. 

CRAT.'E'GUS  (But.)  the  Wild  Service-Tree,  a 

plant,  the  fruit  of  which*  is  astringent.  Theophrast.  Hist. 
Plant.  1.3,  c.  15. 

Cn  at.t.c.i.’s,  in  the  Linnenn  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  12 
Icoeandiia,  Order  2 Digynia. 
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Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one- leaved. — Con.  petals  | 
five,  roundish, — Stam  . filaments  twenty;  anthers  round- 
ish.— Fist, perm  inferior;  styles  two;  stigmas  beaded. — 
I’eh.  berry  fleshy;  seeds  two. 

Species,  Tfiia  genus  consists  chiefly  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
hardy  and  deciduous,  us—  Crntagus  aria,  Mcspilus,  Aria, 
sen  Sotbus,  White  Hearn  Tree. — Craitegus  tormimlis, 
Merpdui,  scu  Sorhus,  Wild  Service,  Sorb,  or  Maple-leaved 
Service.*—  Cralagus  cocci , seu  Oxyaeanlha,  Great  Aine- 
lican  Hawthorn  — CraUegns  Oxyacantha , Common  Haw- 
thorn, or  White-lli urn. — Crattezus  azarolus,  Azarolus, 
Azarolier,  Ac. — Crntcegut  cordnta , Mopledeaved  Haw- 
thorn, Ac.  Bank.  Hist.  Plant.;  Batth.  Pin.Ger,  Hcrb.i 
Park.  Theat.  Dot. ; Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  Tourntf.  Inst  it. 

CKAT.EOGOSUM  (fiof.)  the  Battsia  Alpina  of  Linnams. 

CK  ATCH  { Huih.)  a rack  for  hay  or  straw. 

CRATCHES  (yd,)  a stinking  sore  in  a horse's  heel. 

CRATE  (Mecn  ) a large  wicker  case  in  which  earthenware 
is  packed. 

CRATER  ( Ant.)  *f *r**,  either  from  to  contain,  or 

to  mix;  a very  large  wine-cup,  u goblet,  out  of 
which  the  ancients  poured  their  libation*  at  feasts.  Poll. 
Onomast  1.4*,  § 16. 

Cratfr  (Afaf.)  the  hole  or  vent,  a*  in  Mount  .Etna,  which 
belches  out  fire.  Suet  in  Cal.  c.  51. 

Crater  (Falcon.)  any  line  on  which  hawks  are  fastened 
when  reclaimed. 

C hater  (Astron.)  the  cup;  a southern  constellation, 

the  number  of  whose  stars,  according  to  Ptolemy,  is  7 ; to 
Tycho  8;  to  Hevclius  IQ;  and  in  the  British  catalogue  51. 
This  is  supposed  by  Hyginus  to  be  the  cup  which  Apollo 
gave  to  tile  Corvus,  or  Raven.  Hygin.  Astron.  Poet.; 
PtaL  Almag.  1.  7,  c.  5. 

CRATES  (Ant.)  1.  Engines  of  war  used  by  the  ancients  to 
cover  their  workmen  as  they  approached  a besieged  town. 
Cate.  dc  Bell.  Gall . 1.7,  c.  81 ; Feget.  1. 4,  c.  6;  Lips.  Pa- 
li ore.  1.  1,  c.  7.  2.  An  iron  grate  used  before  prisons. 

CRATE'VA  (Bat.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  11  ftodecandria. 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one  leaved,  four-cleft. 
— Con.  petals  four;  daws  slender.— St  a u.  filaments  six- 
teen or  more,  bristleform  ; anthers  erect,  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  on  a very  long  filiform  pedicle;  style  none;  stigma 
sessile,  headed. — Pkk.  fleshy. 

Sjiecirs.  The  species  are  trees,  as — Cratexa  gynandra,  seu 
Anona,  Thin-leaved  Crateva. — (rat era  tapia , Tapia , seu 
Aw.na,  Apio.u:orcdantt>eu  Malus  Americana,  Smooth  Cra- 
iova, or  Garlic  Pear,  native  of  the  West  Indies,  Ac.— 
Crateva  Mnrmedo *,  Cydonia  exotica,  lid  anus,  seu  Covti- 
lam , Prickly  Crateva,  native  of  Indiu. — Cratexa  rrligiosa , 
called  in  Otalieitc  Pura  taruru.  which  is  planted  in  their 
burial  places,  and  is  supposed  to  be  sacred  to  their  idols.  1 
Bauh.  Hid.;  Marcgr.  Pts.  Brasil. ; Raii  Hist.  Plant.  1 
Crateva  is  also  the  same  as  the  Capparit . 

C’RATl'CULA  ((’Arm.)  the  bars,  or  grating,  which  cover 
the  ash-hole  in  a furnace. 

CRAVA'UE  ( Archaol.)  to  impeach. 

CRA'VEN  (Law)  or  Cravent,  a term  of  reproach  in  the  an- 
cient trial  by  battle,  which  the  vanquished  party  used  when 
ho  yielded.  If  the  appellant  joined  battle,  and  cried  cra- 
ven/,  he  was  to  lose  liber  am  legem  : if  the  appellee,  he  was 

to  be  hanged.  2 Inst.  248,  Ac- 

CU  AW*  (Om.)  the  stomach  of  a bird. 

CRAW- KISH  lifts?,)  vide  Cray-fish. 

CRAWL  (Afar-)  a sort  of  pen,  or  place  of  confinement, 
by  the  sea-uido,  forme  d by  a barrier  of  stakes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  confining  fish. 

CKAX  (Ofs*,)  Curassow,  a genua  of  animals,  Class  Arcs, 
Order  !*. ' 

Genet  ic  Character.  Bill  strong,  thick. — Tail  large,  straight, 
expansile. 


Species.  The  principal  species  are,  the— C Vox  alector,  the 
Crested  Curassow.—  Ciax  Pauii,  Cushew  Curassow. — 
Crax  vociferans , Cry  mg  Curassow. 

CRAY  (Falcon.)  a disease  in  hawks  which  hiodera  their 
muting ; it  is  much  like  the  pantass. 

CUAY'ER  (Mar.)  a sort  of  small  sea-vessel. 

Ctt  AY-FISH  (Ich.)  a small  sort  of  lobster,  the  Cancer  astacus 
of  Linnccus. 

CR  A'YON(/W«?.)a  pencil  of  any  sort  of  colouring  stuff  made 
| into  paste,  and  dried  fordrawing  in  dry  colours  on  paper,  tkc. 

CRE'A  (.Lwf.)  vide  Tibia. 

| CREACE'NTRUM  („*!«?.)  a hollow  iron  for  interlarding  ment. 

CREAM  (AVI.)  the  thickest,  richest,  and  most  substantial 
part  of  milk. — Cream-water,  ba*  a kind  of  oil  upon  it, 
which,  when  boiled,  serves  various  medicinal  purposes. 

Cream  of  Tartar  (ChtM.)  or  the  Bit-irtrate  of  Potash,  a salt 
prepared  from  the  lees  of  wine. 

CIIEANCK  (Falcon.)  or  Crianee,  n fine,  small,  long  line, 
fastened  to  a hawk's  leash  when  she  Is  fir*t  lured. 

CUE.VNSOU  (/-oif)  or  Creditor;  one  who  trusts  another 
with  any  debt,  money,  or  wares.  Stuf.  38  Ed.  3,  c.  5 ; 
.V.  B Gil 

CUKAST  (Her.)  vid e Crest. 

CHEAT  (Afott.)  an  usher  to  a riding-master,  or  a gentleman 
educated  in  a riding-school  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
art  of  horsemanship. 

CREDENTIALS  (Polit.)  letters  of  credit,  particularly 
those  which  arc  given  to  ambassadors  and  plenipotentiaries. 

CRE'DIT  (Low)  a right  which  lords  had  over  their  vassal*., 
to  oblige  them  to  lend  money  for  a certain  time. 

Credit  (Com.)  a'  mutual  loan  of  merchandises,  Ac.  on  the 
reputation  for  honesty  and  solvency  of  the  parties  nego- 
tiating— Letters  qf  credit , letters  given  by  merchants  to 
persons  whom  they  can  trust  to  draw  money  from  their  cor- 
respondents. „ 

Credit,  or  Creditor , is  nlso  the  name  for  that  side  of  a 
Merchant’s  Account  hook,  which  contains  what  is  owing 
to  him,  or  he  has  to  receive  in  distinction  from  tile  de- 
bit, or  debtor  side,  containing  what  he  ha*  to  pay. 

CREED  \Ecc  ) a summary  of  the  principal  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  of  which  three  are  allowed  by  the  canon* 
of  the  church,  viz.  The  ApcsVes  Creed,  the  Athanasiun 
j Creed , and  the  Niiene  Creed,  [vide  Apostles,  Ac.] 

CREEK  (Cooi.)  that  part  of  a haven  where  any  thing  is 
landed  from  the  sea.  It  is  also  said  to  be  a *hor,,  or  haul;. 

; whereon  the  water  beats,  running  in  any  email  channel 
1 from  the  sea. 

CREE'PER  (Mech.)  an  instrument  of  iron  resembling  a 
grapnel,  for  dragging  along  a river- 

Chkepf.r  (On».)  a name  for  a sort  of  birds,  the  Ccrthia  of 
Linmeus,  which  are  dispersed  through  every  country  of 
the  globe.  They  have  an  torched  bill,  and  feet  formed  fur 
walking. 

CRE'MAILLE  (Fort.)  the  inside  line  of  a parapet,  which 
is  broken  in  a manner  to  resemble  a saw. 

CREMA'STER  (. Inal.)  a muscle  of  the  testes,  by  which 
they  are  suspended  and  drawn  up. 

CKEME'NTIJM  Comitatus  (Lou*)  the  name  given  by  the 
sheriffs  in  their  nccounts  to  the  improvement  of  the  Icing’s 
rents.  Hole  Sher.  Acc.  p.  36. 

CRE'HER  ( Mel. } u sort  of  cr  tpula. 

CRE'MNOl  (Med)  *f<* the  lips  of  ulcers;  also  the  labia 
of  the  female  Pudnul, i. 

CHEMO'XA  ( Mas  ) an  appellation  for  the  superior  sort  of 
violins,  W'hicli  were  originally  made  at  Cremona. 

CRE'MOR  (Chcm.)  Creum,  or  any  substance  floating  on  the 
top  of  a liquid,  and  skiin  red  off. 

CRE'NE  (fin?.)  Incisions  in  the  edges  of  leaves. 

CREN.VTUS  (Bat.)  crenate;  an  epithet  for  leaves  that  arc 
jagged,  or  have  the  edges  cut  with  angular  or  circular  in- 
cisures, as  in  Prunula  fertnota.  When  the  edge  of  the 
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leaf  is  cut  into  segments  of  small  circles  it  is  said  to  be  | 
obtusely  crenate,  and  when  the  larger  segments  have  smaller 
ones  upon  them,  it  is  said  to  be  doubly  crenate.  The  same 
epithet  is  applied  to  the  corolla  in  Lmunt , Dianthus , Chi-  j 
nett  sis.  Sec . and  to  the  nectary  in  Narcissus  triandru*.  i 
When  the  edge  of  a leaf  is  cut  into  very  small  notches,  | 
Linnanis  applies  the  epithet  crenulate. 

CRENAU'X  (Fort.)  Trench  for  small  openings,  or  loop- 
holes, which  are  made  through  the  walls  of  a fortified 
town. 

CRE'NKLES  {Mar.)  or  trendies;  small  ropes  spliced  into 
the  bolt-ropes  of  the  sails  of  the  main-mast  and  fore-must, 
and  fastened  to  the  bowling  bridles  to  hold  by  when  the 
bonnet-sail  is  taken  off. 

CRENELLATED  PARAPET  (Fort.)  an  embattled  parapet 
with  loop-holes  to  fire  through. 

CRENELLE'  (Her.)  or  embattled;  one  of  the  lines  by  I 
which  ordinaries  of  all  kinds  may  be  diversi- 
fied. It  is  made  in  form  like  the  battlements 
of  a castle,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  as 
in  the  annexed  figure,  “ He  bcareth  azure,  a 
bend  crenelle  or,  which  were  the  arms  of 
Scnrron,  the  famous  jester  and  comic  writer, 
whose  wife  was  mistress  to  Lewis  XIV. 

CRE'NULATE  (Hot.)  vide  Crenate. 

CRE'OLE  ( Pol  it.)  a person  bom  in  the  West  Indies,  but  of 
European  origin. 

CRE'PANCE  ( Vet.)  a chop,  or  scratch,  in  a horse's  leg, 
given  by  the  shoe  of  u hinder  foot,  which  often  degenerates 
into  an  ulcer. 

CREPA'RE  ocuhtm  (Lou)  to  put  out  the  eyes;  the  punish- 
ment for  which  wus  a fine  of  60.».  Leg.  II.  I , apuri  Brompton. 

CREPATIO  (Med.)  or  C repat ura ; the  breaking  or  crack- 
ing of  anv  seed  in  the  boiling. 

CREPATU'RA  (Med.)  an  intestinal  hernia,  according  to 
Paracelsus. 

CRE'PiS  (Hot.)  a plant  mentioned  by  Pliny.  Plin.  1. 21,  c.  16. 

Crp.pis,  in  the  Li  unran  system,  Class  19  Syngenesia,  Order  1 
Polygamic  trqualis. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common  double.  — Cor.  com- 
pound imbricate;  cnroUets  hermaphrodite;  proper  onc- 
pctalled. — Stam.  filaments  five,  capillary  ; anther  cylin- 
dric. — Pi  st.  germ  somewhat  ovate ; style  filiform  ; stigmas 
two,  reflex. — Per.  none;  calyx  roundish ; seed  solitary  ; 
receptacle  nuked,  with  cells. 

Species.  The  species  arc  of  different  kinds,  os — Crepis 
barbata , seu  Hieracium,  Spanish  or  bearded  Crepis,  or 
Purple-eyed  Succory  I lawk  weed,  a biennial.  — Crepis 
Jbetida , Senecio,  seu  Erigeron , Stinking  Crepis,  or  Suc- 
cory Hawkwecd,  a biennial,  and  native  of  Hritain,  Arc. 
— Crepis  tectnrium , Hedypnois,  seu  Cichnrium,  Smooth 
Crepis,  or  Yellow  Succory,  an  annual,  Ac.  Dod.Pempt.f 
Bauh.  Hitt.  Plant.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park. 
Theat.  Baton  ; Bait  Hist.  Plant. 

Crepis  is  also  the  Apargia  hirfa. 

CREPITATION  (Cftem.)  the  crackling  noise  mode  by  some 
salts  during  the  process  of  calcination,  otherwise  called  : 
detonation. 

Crepitation  (Surg.)  the  noise  made  by  the  bones  when  the  ! 
surgeon  moves  a limb  to  assure  himself  by  his  ear  of  the  1 
existence  of  a fracture. 

CRE'PITUS  tups  (But.)  vide  Lycoperdon. 

CREPU'NDIA  (Ant.)  signifies  generally  the  swath-bands  j 
and  other  apparel  proper  for  young  children,  but  particu-  | 
larly  those  things  which  were  exposed  with  young  chil-  ; 
dren,  as  rings,  jewels,  Ac.  by  which  they  could  be  recog- 
nised, or  which  would  serve  as  an  inducement  for  others  I 
to  take  charge  of  them. 

Plant.  Cist,  act  3,  seen.  1. 

Nam  Me  crepundia  inmint,  quibutcu**  ilia  dim  ad  M d etui  it ; 

Qua  tmki  dad  a,  parantn  U i u cogmncsrant. 


The  crcpundia  were  called  y ****■/*«»■«  by  the  Greeks. 
Heliod.  Aithiop.  1.4;  Don.  in  Terent.g  Long.  Pastor.  I ; 
Salmas,  in  Vopis.  Aurel.  c.  4;  Schefflde  Torq.fi.  5,  Ac. 

CREPU'SCULIJM  (Astron.)  The  Twilight,  or  the  time  from 
the  first  dawn,  or  appearance  of  the  morning,  to  the  rising 
of  the  suu ; and  in  the  evening  the  decline  of  the  day, 
until  the  setting  of  the  sun.  This  usually  begina  and  ends 
about  18  degrees  below  the  horizon. 

CRESCE'NDO  (Mus.)  or  abbreviated  errse  ; an  Italian  term 
in  music-books,  signifying  that  the  notes  of  the  passage 
over  which  it  is  placed  arc  to  be  gradually  swelled. 

CRE'SCENT  (Astron.)  on  nppdlution  for  the  new  moon, 
which,  as  it  begins  to  recede  from  the  sun,  shows  a small 
rim  of  light  terminating  in  horns,  or  points,  [vide  Astro- 
t nomy] 

Crescent  (Archil.)  a range  of  buildings  disposed  in  the 
form  of  a crescent,  or  half-moon. 

Crescent  (Her.)  is  the  half-moon  with  the  horns  turned 
upwards,  as  in  the  annexed  figure.  It  is  used 
either  as  an  honourable  ordinary,  or  as  a mark 
of  distinction  for  the  second  sons  of  ftimilics, 
and  those  descended  from  him.  It  is  said  to 
be  montani  when  the  points  look  towards  the 
top,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  ; inverted  when 
the  points  look  towurds  the  bottom;  tamed 
when  they  look  to  the  dexter  side  of  the  shield  ; and  con- 
turned  when  they  look  to  the  sinister  side.  Two  crescents 
are  said  to  be  aaossed  which  have  their  bucks  towards  each 
other,  and  affronted  when  their  points  look  towards  each 
other. 

Crescent,  Order  of  the  (Her.)  an  order  instituted  by  Ma- 
homet II.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  who  declared  himscl  * 
chief  and  head  of  it.  The  imiguia  consisted  of  a gold 
crescent,  with  sinople  or  green  enamel,  encircled  by  pre- 
cious stones,  or  diamonds.  The  motto  is,  “ Donee  totum 
implcat  or  Item.*9 

Crescent  (IV/.)  a defect  in  the  foot  of  a horse  when  the 
coffin-bone  fulls  down,  and  presses  the  sole  outwards. 

CRESCENT  SHAPED  (Zta.)  vide  Lunate. 

C RESCENTED  (Her.)  au  epithet  for  a cross  having  a 
crescent  at  each  end. 

CRESCENTIA  (Bat.)  a genus  of  plants,  called  after  Pietro 
Cresccntio.  an  Italian  writer  on  agriculture,  Class  14  Didy- 
namia , Order  2 Angiospermia , in  French  Catebassier,  Coins , 
in  English  Calabash-1  rcc. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved,  two- 
parted;  divisions  roundish.— Cor  one-pctallcd ; tuba 
gibbous ; border  erect,  five-cleft  — Staai.  filaments  four, 
subulate;  anthers  incumbent. — Pist.  germ  pedicel  led , 
ovate ; style  filiform ; stigma  headed. — Per.  uerry  oval ; 
seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  two  species  are  the — Crcseentia  cujete , seu 
Cujete,  Narrow-leaved  Calabash-Tree  — Cresccntia  cu- 
curbit ina,  Broad-leaved  Calabash-Tree. 

CRE'SPINUS  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Berheris. 

(‘RE'S PULI’ M (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Buphthalmum. 

CRESS  (Bot.)  or  Ladies  Smock,  the  Cardamine,  some  spe- 
cies of  which  arc  biennials,  the  rest  perennials. — Bastard 
Cress,  the  Thlaspi,  a biennial. — Garden  Cress,  the  Lepi- 
dium  sativum,  an  annual,  which  is  cultivated  as  a salad.— 
Indian  Cress,  the  Tropaolum,  an  annual. — Hock  Cress, 
another  name  for  a species  of  Candv-tuft,  the  Iheris  nudi- 
caulis.  — Rocket  Cress,  the  Vella , on  annual.  — Swines 
Cress,  the  Cochtearia  coronopns. — Water  and  Winter  Cress, 
the  Sisymbrium  nasturtium , a perennial,  or,  according  to 
some,  an  annual. 
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CRE'SSA  (Dot. ) a genua  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentandria, 
Order  2 Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved ; leaflets 
OVUte.—CoR.  onc-petalled ; tube  bellied;  border  five- 
parted. — Stam.  filaments  five,  capillary;  anthers  round- 
ish.— Pist.  germ  ovate;  stales  ovate;  stigmas  simple. — 
Pkh.  capsule  ovate;  seeds  single. 

Species.  The  two  species  are  the — Cressa  Crelica,  Anthyl- 
lis,  Qunmcfit,  *eu  Chameeptthyt,  Ac.—  Cress  a Jndlca. 
They  are  both  shrubs  and  natives  of  Crete. 

CRE'SSfcT  (Mil.)  any  great  light  upon  a beacon  or  watch 
tower. 

CUE'S  SIS  (Dot.)  vide  Cardamom. 

CHEST  (Her.)  any  figure  placed  upon  a wreath,  coronet, 
or  cap  of  maintenance  above  the  helmet  or  shield. 

Crest  (Mil } a tuft  of  feuthers  ; a plume  or  tassel  generally 
worn  on  the  helmet;  the  use  of  which  is  of  great  antiquity, 
[vide  Crista] 

Crest  of  a Parapet  (Fort.)  or  of  the  Glacis,  the  superior 
surface,  or  top  of  the  parapet,  Ac. 

Chest  (Mech.)  an  imagery  or  carved  work  to  adorn  the 
head,  or  top  of  any  thing,  like  our  cornice. 

Chest  (Dot.)  vide  Crested. 

Crest  { Xat.)  the  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  head  of  a bird. 

Crest  Fallen  (Fcf.)  is  said  of  a horse  when  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck  on  which  the  mane  grows,  does  not  stand 
upright,  but  hangs  either  on  one  side  or  other. 

CRE'oT-TlLE  (Archil.)  a tile  on  the  ridge  of  a house. 

CRE'STED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a cock,  or  any  other  bird, 
having  its  comb,  in  an  escutcheon,  of  a different  tincture 
from  its  body.  The  tincture,  in  that  case,  must  be  named; 
as  a “ cock,  argent , crested,  or,  Ac” 

Chested  (Dot.)  cristatHs,  an  epithet  for  some  flowers  and 
anthers  that  have  an  appendage,  like  a crest  or  tuft. 

ORE'S  WELL  (Mech.)  the  broad  edge  or  verge  of  the  shoe 
sole. 

GRETA  (Min.)  a genus  of  earths,  of  the  Calcareous  Order, 
which,  by  a chemical  analysis,  is  found  to  consist  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  carbonic  acid  gas,  with  a few  extraneous 
substances.  It  is  friable;  effervesces  with,  and  is  soluble 
in  acids  ; calcines  in  the  fire,  but  does  not  vitrify. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  as  follow : — Creta  scrip- 
toria, sett  Calx  creta.  Common  Chalk. — Creta  pulveru- 
lenta.  Native  Lime. — Calx  granulnta,  seu  Calx  tedacea,  \ 
a calcareous  substance,  which  serves  as  a nidus  for  the  | 
Testudo  Midas  to  lay  its  eggs  in.  It  is  composed  of] 
shells  and  corals — Creta  squamosa.  Agaric  Mineral,  Ac.  i 

CRETA'CEOUS  Acid  (C.hem.)  vide  Carbonic  acid. 

CRETE  (Fort ) the  earth  thrown  out  of  the  ditch  in  a forth  i 
fication,  trench,  See  .—Crete  d'un  chemin  convert,  the  high-  | 
cst  peak,  or  part  of  a covered  way,  or  any  other  work.  j 
CRE'i  HMON  (Dot  ) vide  Crithmum. 

CRETIS  (Ant.)  from  cerno,  to  decide;  a space  of  time  which  j 
is  given  by  a testator  to  an  heir  before  he  enters  upon  an  ; 
estate.  If  he  did  not  resolve,  at  least  within  one  hundred 
days,  he  wus  to  lose  his  estate.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  1.  1 1 , ep.  12;  ! 
Varr.  de  Lai.  Ling.  I.  5,  c.  8 ; I hid.  Orig.  1.  5,  c.  2A. 

CRE'VET  (Mech.)  a melting  pot  used  by  goldsmiths. 

CRE'VTCE  (Fort.)  a chasm  or  hollow  in  a piece  of  ord- 
nance. 

CREVI'SSE  (Fni.)  Cray-fish. 

CREW  (A/ar.)  the  company  of  sailors  belonging  to  a ship, 
boat,  or  any  kind  of  vessel. 

CRE'WEL  (Mech.)  fine  worsted. 

CRE'WET  (A/rrA.)  or  cruet , a phial  or  narrow-mouthed 
glass  to  hold  oil  or  vinegar. 

CREUX  (Sculpt.)  a term  signifying  the  reverse  of  relief; 
thus,  to  engrave,  en  creux , is  to  cut  below  the  surface. 

CRI  (Md  ) French  for  the  motto  written  upon  colours. 

CRI'ANCE  (Falcon.)  vide  Crcance. 


) CRI'BBAGE  (Sport.)  & sort  of  game  played  with  cords. 

I CR I'U* BITING  (Man.)  a bad  habit  among  horses,  which  is 
j often  occasioned  by  their  uneasiness  in  breeding  of  teeth. 
CRI'BBLE  (Hatband.)  coarse  meal,  a little  better  thou  bran. 

| CRIBRATION  (Chem.)  the  sifting  of  powder  through  a 
fine  sieve. 

CRIBRIFO'RME  ( Anal .)  or  cribrosnm,  a name  for  the  eth- 
moid bone. 

i CRIC  (Gunn.)  or  Cricq , French  for  a machine,  which  is 
used  for  dragging  up  a niece  of  ordnance.  Cric  is  also  the 
j,  name  of  u noignard  used  by  the  Malayan  people. 

| CRICELA'SIA  (Med.)  *p***A«*rtii,  from  *f***<,  a ring,  and 
to  drive ; the  name  of  an  ancient  exercise,  very 
similar  to  the  modern  one,  of  driving  a hoop.  Oribas. 
Med.  1.  fi,  c.  26. 

(’RICK  (Med.)  a sort  of  cramp  or  pain  in  the  neck. 

CRI'CK ET  (Enl.)  a little  insect  haunting  ovens,  Ac. 
Cricket  (Sport.)  a game  with  bat  and  ball,  &c. 

||  CRI’CO  aryticnoides  (Anat.)  from  a ring,  aftn'm,  a 

drinking  cup,  and  iV<k.  likeness;  two  muscles  of  the  glotta, 
culled  lateralis  and  posticus,  which  open  the  rima  by  pull- 
ing the  ligaments  from  one  another. — Crieo-Pharyngeus , 
vide  Cnwlrictor-Pharyngis. 

CRICOI'DES  (Anat.)  from  a ring,  and  •//•<,  likeness  ; 
j a cartilage  of  the  Larynx,  or  wind-pipe. 
CRICO-TFIYROEDESj  (Anat.)  from  *»•*<<,  a ring,  on 
j helmet,  and  likeness ; an  epithet  for  a pair  of  muscles, 
arising  from  the  fore  part  of  the  cricoides,  and  ending  in 
that  called  scuiiformis. 

i CRIMINAL  (Lam)  relating  to  crimes,  or  having  the  cha- 
racter of  a crime,  as — Criminal  Law,  Criminal  Conversation, 
j Ac. — Crim.  Con.,  abbreviation  for  criminal  conversation. 
CRIMKO'DE  (Med.)  from  ***,**>«',  bran,  and 

I likeness ; branny,  an  epithet  for  urine  which  deposits  a 
branny  sediment. 

CR  I'M  NON  (Med.)  w,  a coarse  sort  of  meal,  made  of 
zea  and  wheat,  from  which  a drink  was  made,  recom- 
mended often  by  Hippocrates.  Hippocral.  de  MorbA.  3, 
Ac.;  Gal.  Kxeges.  Vocab.  Hi/rpocrat. 

CRIMP  (Com.)  au  agent  for  Coal- Merchants- 
CRIMPS  (Polit.)  persons  who  decoy  others  into  the  land  or 
! sea-service. 

i CR  I'M  SON  (Paint.)  a fine  deep  red  colour. 

CRIMSON  GRASS-VETCH  (Dot.)  the  Lathyrus  nissolia 
of  Linnaeus. 

CRINA'LE  (Ant.)  a hairpin. 

C RINATA  (Dot.)  the  Paretta  caffra  of  Linnams. 
CR1NATED  (Dot.)  the  same  m Crinite.  [vide  Crinitus"] 
CRI'NED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  any  animal  having  its  beard 
of  a different  tincture*  from  the  rest  of  the  body. 
CRI'NELLS  (Falcon.)  vide  Crinites. 

CHINES  VIT1UM  (Xat.)  the  tendrils  of  the  vines. — Prints 
P/tfypi,  the  fins  of  the  polypus.  ’ 

CKl'NGLE  (A/or.)  in  French  her  ten  u de  boulines,  a small 
hole  funned  in  the  bolt-rope  of  a sail,  by  intertwisting  the 
strand  of  a rope  alternately  round  itself  and  through 
the  strands  of  the  bolt-rope  till  it  becomes  threefold  and 
assumes  the  shape  of  a ring. 

CRINITES  (Falc.)  or  Crinells , small  black  feathers  in  a 
hawk,  like  hair  about  the  sere. 

CRINITUS  (Dot.)  crinite , an  epithet  for  some  flowers 
having  long  hair,  or  beards  resembling  hair,  as  in  Phleum 
erinitum ; also  an  epithet  for  fronds. 

CRINODE'NDKON  (Dot.)  from  ably,  and  a 
tree;  a genus  of  plants.  Class  16  Monodclphm,  Order  * 
Decandria . 

Genetic  Characters.  Cal.  none. — Com.  bellshaped  ; petals 
six,  oblong.— Stam.  filaments  ten,  erect;  anthers  ovate. 
I — Pist.  germ  superior,  ovate;  style  subulate.— Pan* 
capsule  coriaceous ; seeds  three,  roundish. 
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Sp fries.  The  single  species  is  a superb  evergreen  branch-  j 
»ng  if«,  with  a bony  of  seven  feet  in  diameter,  a native  j 
of  Chili. 

CRINODES  {Med.)  from  crinis,  the  hair;  a name  for  col- 
lections of  a fluid  in  the  cutaneous  follicles  of  the  face  and 
breast,  which  appear  like  black  spots. 

CRJNO'MENON  {Ant.)  *•  « p^i***,  the  issue  in  a suit  of 
low,  which  Cicero  calls  the  Quietiio  Cic.  Or.  1.  2,  c.  10. 

CRINOM  Y'RON  (Med.)  from  a lily,  and 

ointment;  an  ointment  of  lilies. 

CRI'NON  (Bot.)  •?**,  a red  lily;  so  called  by  the  Greeks, 
according  to  Pliny.  Dioscorides  also  speaks  of  the  crinon 
as  a purple  flower.  Piin.  I.  21,  c.  5;  Dioscor.  L 3,  c.  1 16. 

CRINO'NES  {Med.)  a sort  of  cutaneous  worms  which  breed 
in  the  flesh  of  children. 

CRINUM  {Bat.)  from  «?«»«»,  a lily ; a genus  of  plants,  Class  6 
Hexandria,  Order  I Slonogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Con.  unc-petalled ; tube  oblong ; bor- 
der six-parted. — Stam.  filaments  six,  subulate;  anthers 
oblong,  linear. — Pist. germ  inferior;  style  filiform ; stigma 
throe-cleft— Pan.  capsule  subovatc. 

Species.  These  specie?  have  bulbous  roots,  of  which  the 
two  following  are  the  principal  t— -Crinum  Asiaiicum , 
B.db’ue  A sialic  a,  Amaryllis,  Lihum  Zrylanicum,  Radix 
toxica ria,  sen  IJcllutta-pJa-taly. — Crinum  Americanism, 
seu  L if ivaxph ode/us.  Great  American  Crinum,  Arc. 

CsttxuM  is  also  the  name  of  the  Agapanlhus,  the  Amarylli\ 
f attain.  In! folia  purpurea  et  letffanica  / Cyrtanthns  oUujuus, 
and  the  Cytiantnus  anguft  folia. 

CRIOIIOTJUM  {Ant.)  from  **»«*,  a ram.  and  at,  to  knock 
down  ; the  sacrifice  of  a ram  by  knocking  it  down  with  a 
hatchet.  Firmic.  de  Error.  Prof.  Retig.  p.  37  ; Turneb. 
Adv.  I.  27.  C.  21  ; Sntmns.  in  Lnmprid.Heliogab.  c.  7. 

CRIO'CERIS  (£■#.)  a division  of  the  genus  cryptocephalus, 
according  to  Fabridut,  comprehending  those  insects  of 
that  genus  that  have  the  jaw  bifid  and  the  body  oblong. 

CRIOXtENKS  ( Med.)  iryvis,  an  epithet  for  certain  tro- 
chees recommended  by  Paulus  /Egineta  for  cleansing 
sordid  ulcers.  P.  Aginet.  1.  7,  C.  12. 

CRIOMY'XUS  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  persons 

abounding  with  mucus  in  the  nose. 

to  CRPPPLE  (Afar.)  to  damage  a ship  in  her  masts,  rig- 
ging, yards,  Sic. 

CRIPPLINGS  (Carpent.)  short  spars  or  piles  of  wood 
against  the  side  of  a house. 

CRralMOS  (A/rd.)  mfletfMi,  critical ; an  epithet  applied  to  lj 
those  days  on  which  a crisis  happens. 

CHI'S  IS  {Med.)  «#r«»  from  «*•»*,  to  determine;  most  com- 
monly signifies  that  sudden  change  in  the  symptoms  of  a 
disorder  from  which  a judgment  may  be  formed  of  its  ter-  * 
ruination,  whether  it  will  be  favourable  or  unfavourable. 
This  is  divided  into  an  imperfect  or  perfect  crisis ; the 
former  not  clearly  determining  the  disease ; the  latter  that 
which  terminates  decisively  either  one  way  or  another. 
Hippocrat.  de  Affect.  Sec. 

Crisis  is  likewise  used  by  Hippocrates  for  the  solution  of  a 
disorder  which  precedes  recover)'.  Hippocrat.  Pr accept . 
Also  for  the  secretion  of  any  noxious  humour.  Hippocrat. 
de  Art.;  Gal.  Exeges. 

CRI 'SOM  due.)  vide  Chrisom. 

CRISPATU'RA  (Med.)  a spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
membranes  and  fibres. 

f RF'KPED  {Rot.)  vide  Crispin. 

CRISPIN  (C’«t.)  a name  given  to  shoemakers,  of  whom 
St.  Crispin  was  said  to  be  the  patron. 

CRPRPUS  (Bot.)  curled,  an  epithet  for  a leaf,  [vide 

Curted] 

CRPSTA  {Ant.)  the  crest;  the  upper  part  of  the! 

helmet,  which  served  either  for  ornament  or  terror  among  j 
the  ancients. 


Virg.  j£n.  L 9,  v.  $65. 

Turn  gaUvm  Mttupi  kaUUm,  cnAUpu  «A*r sram 

1*4*0. 

CF.n.  1.  8,  y.  620. 

TtmbtUmt  crutii  ga>eam,Jt*mmufiu  rommim. 

The  custom  of  wearing  crests  was  introduced,  according  to 
Herodotus,  by  the  Ethiopians,  who  used  either  horse-hair 
or  the  feather*  of  birds.  Herodot.  1.  7,  c.  69,  Ac. ; Polub. 
1.  6,  c.  21  ; Sirab.  I.  14;  SiL  hat.  I.  10,  v.  399;  Piin.  1.  7, 
c. 56;  Lamprid.  in  Heliogab.  c.  19;  Veget.  1.  I,  c.  20,  ^-r.; 
Lips,  de  Mdit.  Roman.  1.  3,  dial.  5. 

Crista  {But.)  the  Casalpina  putcherrima  et  crista  of  Lin- 
narus. — Crista  Galli.  the  Rbinanthus  crista  galli, — Crista 
Pavonin,  the  GuUandina  bondncel/a. 

CRISTA  GALLI  {Anat.)  a process  of  the  Os  Ethmoides. 

CRISTA'TUS  {Bot.)  crested,  [vide  Crested) 

CRFTHE  (Med.)  barley;  a grain  much  recommended 
by  Hippocrates. 

CRITHMUM  {Bot.)  and  a plant  which 

strengthens  the  stomach,  provokes  urine,  and  opens  ob- 
structions in  the  uterus.  Hippocrat.  dc  Nat.  Mut.  ; Dios- 
cor. I.  2,  c.  157  ; Piin.  1.  26,  c.  8. 

Crithmum,  in  the  Linncnn  system,  the  Echinophora  spinosa, 

CRITHO'DES  {Anat.)  from  barley,  and  like; 

protuberance*  shaped  like  barley. 

CRITICAL  DAYo  (A/erf.)  are  those  days  whereon  there 
happens  a sudden  change  of  the  disease,  or  on  which  it 
comes  to  the  crisis. — Critical  signs,  signs  taken  from  a 
crisis,  either  towards  a recoveryor  otherwise. 

CIUTICI  {Med.)  critical  fevers,  which  terminate  with  a 

| latcritious  sediment  in  the  urine. 

| CRITO'NIA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Kuhnia. 

I CRTZZELLING  ( Mech . ) a kind  of  roughness  which  arises 
on  the  surface  of  some  kinds  of  glass,  particularly  that 

I which  is  made  of  black  flints,  a crystallized  snnd,  Ac. 

I CRO'ATS  {Mil.)  a regiment  of  horse  formerly  in  France ; so 
called  because  at  first  they  were  of  the  country  of  Croatia. 

Croats  (A/aw.)  or  Cravats , horses  brought  from  Croatia,  in 
Hungary,  which  for  the  most  part  beat  upon  the  hand, 
and  bear  up  to  the  wind;  viz.  bear  their  necks  high,  thrust 
out  their  noses,  and  shake  their  heads. 

CRO'BYLUS  (Ant.)  a caul  to  wear  on  one’s  head, 

or  a roll  of  hair  braided,  which  belonged  to  the  men,  in 
distinction  from  the  corymbus,  which  belonged  to  the 
females ; and  the  scorpius „ peculiar  to  boys.  Thucyd.  Hist. 

1 1 , c.  6 ; Poll.  I.  2,  ( 3 ; Pctron.  70 ; Interpret  in  Thucyd. ; 
Tertull.  de  lirg.  Vet.  C-  10;  Salmas.  Exercit.  Piin  p 536. 

CRO'CARDS  {Com.)  a sort  of  money  for  some  lime  current 
in  England. 

CRO'CHES  (Sport.)  the  little  buds  about  the  top  of  a deer’s 
horns. 

CRO'CHET  DE  TRANCHES  (Fort.)  the  further  end  of 
a trench  or  boyau,  which  is  purposely  carried  to  conceal 
the  boyuu,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being  enfiladed. 

CRO'CI  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  nnthers. 

CRO'CI A (Arch/taL)  the  crosier  or  pastoral  staff  so  called, 
a simUit udine  cruets,  which  bishops,  Ac.  had  the  privilege 
of  bearing. 

CROCIA'IUUS  (^reAtfo/.)  the  cross-bearer,  who.  like  our 
verger,  went  before  the  prelate,  and  bore  Itis  cross. 

CRO'CI  AS  (Min  ) a precious  stone  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance in  colour  to  the  crocus  or  saffron.  Piin.  1.37,  c.  1 1 . 

CKO'CIDE  Confect io  (Med.)  u confection  recommended  by 
Mvrcpsus  dc  Aulidi>f. 

CKOCIDI'XIS  (Med.)  a fatal  symptom  in  tome  dis- 

eases, where  the  patient  gathers  up  t3te  bed-clothes,  and 
seems  to  pick  up  6ubstance»  from  them. 

CRO'CI NUM  (Med.)  ■fuu.-w,  the  oil  of  saffron-  Dio+cor. 
I.  1,  c.  64. 
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CROCIS  (Bot.)  xf4tt!'t  a herb  so  called  from  its  colour.  Plin* 
I 27,  c.  17. 

CROCKET  (Archit.)  from  the  French  croc,  a hook;  an  or- 
nament placed  at  the  angles  of  pediments,  canopies.  Sec. 
resembling  the  buds  of  trees  and  the  opening  leaves  in  the 
spring  season. 

CR  OPCODES  ( Med  A a name  for  trochees  of  a saffron  colour. 
CRO'CODILE  (Zool.)  an  amphibious  animal  of  the  lizard 
tribe,  the  Lacerta  crocodilus  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Nile.  It  is  covered  with  hard  scales,  which 
cannot  easily  be  picTced,  except  under  its  belly.  It  has  a 
wide  throat,  with  several  rows  of  teeth,  sharp  and  separate, 
which  run  into  one  another.  Though  its  four  legs  are 
very  short,  yet  it  runs  with  great  s wiftness,  but  cannot 
easily  turn  itself.  It  is  very  long-lived,  has  a very  piercing 
sight,  and  buries  its  eggs  in  the  sand,  that  the  heat  of  the 
sun  my'  hatch  them,  [vide  Crocodilus) 

CROCODILE'A  (Ant.)  the  sweet  excrement  of 

the  land  crocodile,  from  which  women  made  an  excellent 
wash  for  the  face.  Plin.  I.  28,  c.  8. 

CROCOD1LOPDES  (Hot.)  the  same  os  the  Atracty/is. 

CKO  COD  PLUS  (Mum.)  the  crocodile,  which  is 
a native  of  Egypt,  was  employed  as  a symbol  y MCYrT*  V 
of  that  country  on  medals,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure  of  a medal  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  in-  \u  cmta  )) 
acriplion  AEGYPTO  CAPTA.  Gollz.  Nu * 
mis. 

CROCOMA'GMA  (Med.)  from  saffron, 

and  dregs ; a trochee  made  of  the  dregs  of  oil  of 

saffiron,  and  other  spices.  Plin.  1.21,  c.  20. 

CROCOTA  (Ant.)  a woman’s  garment  of  saffron  colour,  of 
which  Aristophanes  speaks  under  the  name  of  apmuni. 
Interpret  in  Ariitoph.  Ran.;  Plant.  Aul.  act.  3,  seen.  5, 
v.  47;  Cic.  de  Arusp.  Resp.  c.  20;  Apul  Aixrf.  p.  422; 
Salma  t.  ad  Tertuil.  ae  Pall. 

CltOCOTA'RII  (Anl.)  dyers  of  saffron-coloured  garments. 

Plaui.  Aul.  act.  S,  seen.  5,  v.  47. 

CROCO'TTA  (Zool.)  vide  Corocotta. 

CROCUS  (Sol.)  *^***<,  saffron  or  crocus,  a bulbous  plant 
celebrated  by  the  poets  of  antiquity  for  the  beauty  of  its 
colour  and  its  fragrance. 

Horn.  Hymn,  in  Pan . 

rift  nP  viiitfif 

MMTafn«ry ir*i  «xp»r«  *tmw< 

Theocrit.  Idyl.  8. 

Al  )'  ««T,  IwftM  MftJtH  ItMUVS 
After t« 

Virgil,  in  Cir . 

* • Aul  mat*  rrtir.ni 

Aut  emeus  attend  cvnjungtnt  lilia  cahhd. 

Slat.  1.  3,  sylv.  1. 

Et  tenuet  Anhm  rttfirant  graining  tyirtt 

Sicanii+ju*  cr><u — 

On  account  of  its  fragrance,  an  infusion  in  wine  was 
sprinkled  in  the  theatre,  and  on  the  spectators. 

I Mart.  I.  5,  epig.  25. 

Hoe  ntjf c melin i,  ftwm  nufcro  pulpit*  nimbo 

•''porrgtrr,  « tjfiuo  i*rmaduui*  craco. 

Ltier et.  1.  2. 

Cl  cum  icriM  craro  Citin'  peifuta  mni  «tr( 

Arttytu  I’anehttva  nhalat  propter  micro. 

It  was  supposed  by  some  to  derive  its  name  rapt  t*  it 
#«>.*»»  from  blowing  in  the  cold  weather ; but  Ovid  ascribes 
its  name  to  the  youth  Crocus,  who  was  changed  into  this 
flower. 

Ovid.  Met  am.  1.  4, 

Ct  Cracum  in  porn*  nrrm*  mm  Smilaee floret. 

As  to  its  medicinal  virtues,  safiron  was  reckoned  a most 


noble  cordial,  a strengthens  of  the  heart  and  vital  spirits, 
a resister  of  putrefaction,  and  good  in  all  kinds  of  malig- 
nant disorders.  Theophrast . Hist.  Plant.  1.  7,  c.  3 ; Cir  de 
Orat.  I.  3 ; Dioscor.  I.  1,  c.  25  ; Sen.  Kpitt . 90,  Sec. ; Plin. 
1.  21,  c.  6 ; Stir  ton.  in  Ncr.  c.  2.5. 

Crocus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  3 
Triandria , Order  1 Mouogynia. 
j Generic  Characters.  Cal.  spathe  one-leaved. — Con.  tube 
simple;  border  six-parted;  divisions  ovate. — 8tam.j$/«- 
ments  three,  subulate;  anthers  sagittate — Pist.  germ 
inferior;  style  filiform ; stigmas  three,  convolute. — Per, 
capsule  three-celled,  three-valved ; seeds  several,  round. 
Species.  Two  species  of  this  well-known  bulbous  plant 
are  distinguished,  namely — Crocus  officinalis , sativus , 
sou  aulumnalis,  Officinal  Crocus,  or  Saffron,  and — Crocus 
reruns,  Spring  Crocus.  The  former  of  these  has,  ac- 
cording to  Haller,  a three-horned  stigma  that  is  odorous 
and  aromatic,  which  the  vernal  crocus  has  not.  It  is  not 
known  of  what  country  the  crocus  is  indigenous. 

Crocus  is  also  the  name  of  the  Ixia  bulbodicum. 

Crocus  (CActr.)  a name  given  by  the  did  chemists  to  ffy.  1. 
several  metalline  preparations  calcined  to  deep  red  Q & 
or  saffron  colour,  os — Crocus  Aniimonii,  or  Metal-  ▼ 4 
lornm,  sulphuretted  oxide  of  antimony.  Crocus  Fig.T. 
Mortis,  green  vitriol  exposed  to  the  fire  till  it  be-  /TN f 
comes  red,  which  was  marked  by  the  character  >1^  Vv 
Jig.  1* — Crocus  Veneris,  copper  calcined,  marked  with  the 
character  fig.  2. 

CROFT  ( Arxhieol .)  a little  close  adjoining  to  a dwelling- 
house,  enclosed  for  pasture,  arable,  or  any  particular  use. 

CROISA'DE  ( Mil.)  vide  Crusade. 

CROI’SES  (£cc.)  pilgrims  who  wore  a cross  on  their  gar- 
ments. 

CROIX  DE  ST.  LOLTIS  (Mil.)  the  Cross  of  St.  Louis,  a 
French  military  order  instituted  by  Lewis  the  Great  in 
16«W,  of  which  the  King  is  grand  master.  The  cross 
consists  of  on  enamelled  golden  fleur  de  lis,  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  button-hole  of  the  coat  by  means  of  a small 
ribbon,  crimson-coloured  and  watered.  On  one  side  is  the 
cross  of  St.  Louis,  with  this  inscription,  Ludovicus  magnus 
instil uit  1603 ; on  the  reverse  a olazing  sword,  with  the 
words  BclJictr  virtutis  premium. 

CROME  (Husband.)  a Fork  with  long  prongs. 

CROMMYX1  RE'GM  A (Med.)  p.ir%tfv/u,la,  acid  and 
fetid  eructations  resembling  the  smell  of  onions. 

CRONE  (M«A.)  French  for  a round  low  tower,  covered  at 
the  top  like  a windmill,  standing  by  the  sea-side,  or  the 
river-side,  and  turning  on  a pivot,  for  the  purpose  of  load- 
ing and  unloading  cargoes. 

CRO'NET  ( Vet.)  or  coronet,  the  hair  which  grows  over  the 
top  of  a horse's  hoof. 

Cbokxt  (Mech.)  the  iron  at  the  end  of  a tilling  spade. 

CROOKS  (Mas.)  curved  tubes  occasionally  applied  to  trum- 
pets and  horns,  and  made  moveable,  for  tne  purpose  of 
tuning  them  to  different  keys. 

CROO'TES  (Mm.)  a substance  found  about  the  ore  in  lead 
mines. 

CROP  (Husband.)  the  produce  of  anything  which  U sown 
in  a field. 

Crop  ( Om.)  the  craw  of  a bird. 

CRO/PIO  (Bat.)  a small  firuit  like  the  Ethiopian  pepper 
CJtu.  Hist.  Rar.  Plant. 

CROPPING  ( Vet.)  an  operation  of  cutting  the  cars  or  tails 
of  horses  short. 

CRO'QUANTfj  (Polii.)  a taction  which  committed  great 
depredations  in  some  parts  of  France  during  the  sixteenth 
century. 

CROQLiE'TS  (Coot.)  a certain  compound  made  of  a deli- 
cious fane. 

CROSE’TTES  (Archil)  the  trusses  or  consoles  on  the  flanks 
of  the  architrave  under  the  cornice. 

St 
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CRO'SIER  (Ecc.)  a bishop**  staff  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
shepherd's  crook,  intimating  that  they  are  spiritual 
shepherds. 

CROSLET  {Her.)  a name  for  a cross  that  is 
crossed  at  each  end,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure.  **  He  bcureih  argent  a chevron, 
gules  between  three  cross  crosslets,  fitchy 
sable,  all  within  a double  treasure  flowered 
and  countcrflowered  with  fleure  dc  lis  of 
tlie  second  or.’*  These  are  the  arms  of 
the  Kennedy  family. 

CROSS  {Ant.)  vide  Crux. 

Cross  (Her.)  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  noble  of  all  the 
honourable  ordinaries,  which  contain*  one-fifth  of  the  field, 
and  is  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  perpendicular  with  two 
horizontal  line*  near  the  fess  point,  where  they  make  four 
right  angles  : the  lines  are  not  continued  throughout,  but 
discontinued  the  breadth  of  the  cross,  as  Jig.  1,  •*  lie 
bearclh  azure  a cross  or,  by  the  name  of  Shelton,  Norfolk.” 


The  cross  is  the  most  varied  in  its  form  of  any  ordinary. 
The  plain  cross  is  simply  denominated  the  cross,  as  in 
Jig.  I ; but  crosses  ore  likewise  diversified  with  crooked 
lines,  namely, — engrailed,  us  fg.  2,  “ Or  a cross  engrailed 
sable;** — voided  and  eouped,  as  fig.  8,  “ A* gent  a cross 
voided  and  eouped  sable  ; * — rag  tiled,  as  Jig.  4,  “ Ermine  a 
cross  rnguled  gules.**  To  these  may  he  added  the  cross 
indented,  wavy,  pierced,  &c.  There  are  other  forms  of 
crosses  which  ore  peculiar  to  them,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal — Crass  potent,  a cro^s  terminating  with 
the  head  of  a crutch,  called  a potent,  as  Jig.  5. — Cross 


Fig.  5.  Fig.  6.  Fig.  7.  Fig.  B. 


ftchy , i.  e.  sharp  at  the  end,  as/S g.  6,  “ Azure  a cross  po- 
tent fitchy  or,”  which  was  borne  by  Ethelrcd,  King  of  the 
West  Saxons,  in  916.— Cross  pat  tec,  or  formy,  one  that  is 
•harp  in  the  centre  and  broad  at  the  ends,  as  in  f*.  ~<— 
Cross  pall,  which  in  Scotland  is  called  a Shake -fork,  as  in 
Jig.  8. — Crnss-milrine,  a cross  like  a mill  link. — Crossfury, 
the  end*  of  which  terminate  with  fleurs  dc  li B.~—Cross-aw~ 
lane,  the  quarter*  of  which  resemble  a filbert-nut. — Cross 
pommle.  having  a ball  at  each  end. — Cross  bolonnee , the 
ends  of  which  resemble  trefoil. — Cross-moline,  the  ends  of 
which  turn  both  ways. — Cross  degraded , with  step*  at  each 
end. — Cross  Calvary,  with  steps  ut  the  base. — Cross  ;*i- 
triarchal,  with  two  horizontal  line*. — Cross  mascally,  com- 
posed of  mascle*. — Cross  bezanty , composed  of  bezants. 
— Cross  oj  four  ermines , — cross  of  four  pheons , kc.  — Order 
of  the  Cross,  an  order  of  ladies  instituted  in  1668  by  the 
Empress  Eleonora  de  Gonzagna,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold, on  the  occasion  of  miraculously  recovering  a little 
golden  cross  from  the  flames,  when  the  box  which  con- 
tained it  was  entirely  consumed.  In  this  little  cross  were 
said  to  be  deposited  two  pieces  of  the  true  cross. — Cross  is 
also  I lie  name  of  a knight  wearing  the  cross  as  a part  of  the 
insignia  of  his  order,  as  the  Grand  Cross  is  the  nrst  of  the 
three  classes  into  which  knights  of  the  order  of  the  Both 
are  now  divided. 


Cross  (Min.)  two  nicks  cut  on  the  surface  of  tho  earth,  -f 
which  the  miners  make  when  they  take  the  ground  to  dig 
for  ore.  This  cross  give*  them  three  days'  liberty  to  make 
and  set  on  stones ; and  for  cadi  of  these  crosses  they  may 
have  a mear  of  ground  in  the  vein,  provided  the  stone*  be 
set  on  within  the  three  day*. 

Cross  (.Yum.)  a name  given  to  the  right  side  or  face  of  a 
coin,  the  other  being  called  the  pile,  or  reverse  : it  was  so 
called  because  the  figure  of  a cross  was  represented  on  this 
side  previous  to  the  custom  of  stamping  the  head  of  a 
prince. 

Cross  (Law)  the  figure  of  a cross  made  as  a signature  to  a 
deed,  See.  by  those  who  cannot  write.  This  custom  ori- 
ginates, without  doubt,  in  the  saeredness  of  the  thing  re- 
presented, and  the  frequency  of  its  use  in  all  other  case*. 

Cross,  invention  of  the  (Eec.)  a feast  anciently  solemnized 
on  the  third  of  May,  to  commemorate  the  discovery  which 
St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  made  of  the  cross, 
buried  deep  in  the  ground  of  Mount  Calvary,  on  which  spot 
she  erected  a cross. — Exaltation  of  the  cross  was  another  fes- 
tival. kept  on  the  14th  of  September,  in  memory  of  the  re- 
storation by  Heraclitus  of  the  true  cross  to  Mount  Calvary, 
which  had  been  taken  away  by  Chosroes,  King  of  Persia. 

Cross,  St.  the  ensign  or  grand  standard  borne  by  the  cru- 
saders, many  of  whom  also  bore  the  cross  on  that  occasion 
os  a part  of  their  coat  armour;  whence  the  use  uf  the 
cross  has  since  become  so  frequent  in  coats  of  arms,  [vide 
Cross  under  Heraldry ] \ S/.  George*  cross , or  the  red 
cross  in  a field  argent,  is  now  the  standard  of  England. 

Cross  (Mech.)  an  instrument  used  in  surveying  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  perpendiculars.  It  consists  merely  of  two 
pair  of  sights  set  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Cross  (Arch  it.)  any  building  wnich  is  in  the  figure  of  a cross, 
as  churches  in  a Greek  cross  ; so  likewise  a Market  cross,  a 
pillar  in  this  form  erected  in  a market-place,  &c. 

Cross  (Man.)  a term  applied  to  the  movements  of  a horse, 
as  “ 'I*o  make  a cross  in  billotades,”  or  **  To  make  a cross 
in  corvets,”  i.e.  to  make  a sort  of  leaps  or  airs  w ith  one 
breath,  forwards,  backwards,  and  sideways,  in  the  form 
of  a cross. 

Cross  in  the  hawse  (Mar.)  in  French  croix  dans  Us  cables;  a 

fibrose  applied  to  a ship  when,  moored  with  two  burs,  she 
las  turned  the  wrong  way,  so  that  the  two  cables  lie  across 
each  other. 

CROSS-B.VNDED  (Carpent.)  an  epithet  applied  to  hand- 
railing  when  a veneer  is  laid  upon  the  upper  side  of  the 
rail,  with  the  grain  of  the  wood  crossing  that  of  the  rail. 
CRO'SS-BAKS  (Carpent.)  bare  laid  across  one  another. 
The  cross-bar  in  a carriage,  sometimes  called  the  splinter , 
or  master-bar,  is  that  part  into  which  the  shafts  are  fixed. 
Crosb-ba ns  (Mur.)  round  pieces  of  iron,  bent  at  each  end, 
and  used  as  levers  to  turn  the  shanks  of  the  anchor. 
CROSS-BAR-SHOT  (Gunn.)  a round  shot  having  a long 
iron  spike  cast  as  if  it  were  let  quite  through  the  middle. 
CROSS- B A'TTE  11 Y (MU.)  vide  Battery. 

CKO'SS-BEAM  (Carpent.)  any  beam  that  goes  across  another. 
Cross-Beam  ( Mar.)  a great  piece  of  timber  which  goes 
across  two  other  pieces,  called  bites,  to  which  the  cable  is 
fastened  when  it  rides  at  anchor. 

CRO'SS-BEARER  (£«•.)  an  officer  in  the  Romish  church 
who  bears  the  cross  before  the  pope,  or  any  primate.  A 
prelate  bears  a single  cross,  a patriarch  a double  cross,  and 
the  pope  a triple  cross,  in  his  arms. 

1 CROrSS-BlrLL  (Late)  an  original  bill,  by  which  the  defendant 
| prays  relief  against  the  plaintiff. 

Cross-bill  (Orn.)  a sort  of  Grosbeak,  the  Loxia  curcirostro 
of  Linncus,  so  called  because  the  mandibles  of  its  beak 
cross  each  other, 

CRO'SS-BOW  (Mil.)  called  by  the  Latins  arcus  balistarius, 
a military  weapon  of  defence,  in  the  use  of  which  the 
English  were  formerly  distinguished,  [vide  Bow) 
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CROSS- BR  E'ER  ( Husb.)  a term  applied  generally  to  animals, 
but  particularly  to  horses,  dog*,  and  sheep,  where  the  male 
is  one  breed  and  the  female  of  another. 

CROSS-CHOCKS  (Mar.)  in  French  espece  d accotars,  pieces 
of  timber  fayed  across  the  dead-wood  in  midships,  to  moke 
. good  the  deficiency  of  the  lower  heels  of  the  futtock. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION  (Law)  a close  and  rigid  exa- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  adversary,  consisting  of  cross 
questions,  in  order  to  elicit  the  trutn. 

CllOSS-GA'RNETS  (Carpcnt.)  a sort  of  hinges  made  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  T. 

CRO'SS-GKAINED  (Carpent.)  an  epithet  applied  to  build- 
ing-stuff or  timber  with  fibres  in  a contrary  direction. 

CRO'SS-JACK  (Mar.)  pronounced  cojeck,  in  French  vergue 
scchc,  the  lower  yard  on  the  mixen-mast,  which  is  hence 
called  the  crou-jatk  yard,  and  the  sail  which  is  bent  to 
that  yard  the  cron -jail-  sail. 

CROSS-MULTIPLICATION  (drifl.)  vide  Duodecimal*. 

C RO'SS-PA W LS  (Mar.)  pieces  of  timber  which  keep  the  j 
ship  together  whilst  in  her  frame. 

CRO'SS-rlECE  (A/or.)  in  French  rdtenu , ratclicr , a rail  j 
of  timber  extended  over  the  windlass  of  a merchant  ship  ■ 
from  the  knight-heads  to  the  belfry. 

CRO'SS-S PALES  (A/nr.)  pieces  of  timber  placed  across  the  [ 
ship,  and  nailed  to  tho  frames,  securing  both  sides  of  the  i 
ship  together  till  the  knees  arc  bolted. 

CROSS-STAFF  (A/nr.)  vide  Fore-staff. 

CROSS-TFNING  ( Husband.)  a method  of  harrowing  cross-  | 
wise. 

CROSS-TREES  (A/ar.)  in  French  bar  res  travrrsi&res  dcs  * 
hunes,  pieces  of  oak  timber  supported  by  the  checks  and 
trestle-trees  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  lower  and  top-masts, 
athwart  which  they  are  laid. 

CRO'SS-TKIP  (Sport.)  a term  used  in  wrestling  when  the 
legs  arc  crossed  within  one  another. 

CROSS- WO RT  (Hot.)  the  Falantia  of  Linnaeus,  an  annual. 

CROSSOPETALUM  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Rho- 
coma. 

CROSSO'STYLIS  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Mona - 
delphia,  Order  6 Polynndria ; so  called  from  '•%,  a 
fringe,  and  o*»«,  a little  pillar,  because  the  stigma  is 
fringed  or  jagged. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  turbinate;  segments 
ovate. — Cor,  petals  four,  elliptic;  claw  narrow;  nectary 
consisting  of  corpuscles. — Sr  am.  Jilaments  twenty,  fili- 
form; anthers  small. — Pi st.  germ  convex;  stifle  cylin- 
drie ; stigmas  four,  trifid. — Per.  hemispherical ; seeds 
very  many. 

Species . The  single  species  is  the  Crossottylis  biflora,  a 
native  of  the  Society  Isles. 

CROTALA'RIA  (Bot.)  a genu*  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadel- 
phia.  Order  4 Decandria  ; so  called  from  crotalum,  a rattle, 
which  the  legume  resembles. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  three-parted.  — Cob. 
papilionaceous;  standard  cordate;  wings  ovate;  keel 
acuminate. — Stam.  filaments  ten,  connate;  anthers  sim- 
ple.— Pi 8T.  germ  oblong ; stifle  simple;  stigma  obtuse. — 
Per.  legume  short;  seeds  one  or  globose. 

Species.  The  plants  of  this  genus  are  either  annuals  or 
shrubs,  and  mostly  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Crotolauia  is  also  the  name  of  the  Sophora  alba. 

CROTA'LIA  (Ant.)  •(**«***,  jewels  so  worn  as  to  jingle 
by  striking  against  one  another.  PUn.  1.  9,  c.  35. 

CROTALUM  (Ant.)  the  cymbal. 

CROTALUS  (Zoo/.)  a Rattle-Snake,  a genus  of  animals. 
Claw  Amphibia,  Order  Serjientet. 

Generic  Character.  Plates  on  the  belly. — Plates  and  scales 
under  the  tail- — Tail  terminated  by  a rattle. 

Species.  The  species,  which  are  not  numerous,  are  dis- 
tinguished principally  by  the  number  of  plates. 
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CROTAPHA'GA  (0r».)  Ani,  a genus  of  animals,  Class 
Arts,  Order  Piece. 

Generic  Character.  Bill  semioval — Nostrils  pervious. 
Species.  The  specie*  are  the  — Crotophaga  Ani , the 
Lesser  Ani.—  C'rotnphagn  major,  the  Greater  Ani. — CVo- 
tophaga  ambulatoria,  the  Walking  Ani. 

CROTA'PHI  ( Anat .)  *;»r*$*,  the  temples;  whence  Cro* 
taphiies , the  temporal  muscles ; Crotaphium  and  crotnphos, 
a pain  in  the  head  near  the  temples. 

CROTCHES  (Afar.)  in  French  fourcats,  Italian  croceus,  the 
crooked  timbers  placed  upon  the  keel  in  the  fore  and  hind- 
parts  of  a ship,  upon  which  the  frame  of  her  hull  grows 
narrower  below  as  it  approaches  the  sternpnst  abaft.— 
Crotches,  in  French  comes,  are  also  pieces  of  wood  or 
iron,  whose  upper  part  opens  into  two  horns  or  arms  like 
a half-moon.  They  serve  principally  to  support  booms,  Ac. 

CROTCHETS  ( Print.)  ure  marks  after  this  manner  [ to 
separate  what  is  not  a necessary  part  of  a sentence. 

Crotchet  ( Surg. ) a curved  instrument  with  a sharp  hook 
for  extracting  the  frntus. 

Crotchet  (A  fus.)  a note  of  time  marked  as  in  Jig.  1,  being 
of  the  sixth  degree  in  length,  equal  in  duration  to  one 
thirty-second  part  of  a large,  the  sixteenth  of  a long,  the 
eighth  of  a breve,  the  quarter  of  a semibreve,  and  half  of  a 

Fix.  i.  fi*.  *. 


minim. — Crotchet  rest , marked  as  in  Jig.  2,  is  a character 
of  silence  equal  in  duration  to  the  crotchet. 
CROTCHETS  (Sport.)  the  master  teeth  of  a fox. 
CROTE'LS  (Sport.)  the  ordure,  or  dung  of  n hare. 
CROTON  (Bot.)  nfir*  or  mm,  a shrub  mentioned  by  Dios- 
corides;  the  seed  of  which  resembles  the  insect  called  the 
croton  or  tick ; whence  it  derives  its  name.  From  this 
shrub  was  extracted  an  oil  that  wns  used  for  food.  Dioscor. 
1.  4,  c.  164;  Plin.  1.  15,  c.  7. 

Croton,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genu*  of  plants,  Class  21, 
Monoecia,  Order  9 Monadelphia. 

Generic  Character.  Female  flowers  remote  from  the  male* 
on  the  same  plant.  — Cal.  perianth  cylindric.— Cob. 
petals  oblong,  obtuse. — Stamen  in  the  Males;  filaments 
tenor  fifteen;  anthers  twin. — Pistil  in  the  Females; 
germ  roundish  ; styles  three;  stigmas  reflex. — Pericarp 
in  tho  Female* ; capsule  roundish  ; seeds  solitary. 

Species.  Plants  of  tnis  genus  are  shrubs  or  annuals,  and 
mostly  aromatic,  and  natives  of  the  Indies.  Among  the 

Jnincipnl  shrubs  are  the  following;  namely  — Croton 
acciferum,  Ricinoides,  Ricinus,  Halccus,  seu  Lacca , Lac 
Croton,  a shrubby  tree  which  exudes  a very  fine  lac 
spontaneously,  but  this  is  distinct  from  what  is  called 
Gum  Lac  in  Europe,  which  is  the  work  of  the  red  ants. 
Croton  lineare,  seu  Cascarilla,  Willow-leaved  Croton, 
called  in  Jamaica  Roscraary-trce,  because  it  resembles 
the  Rosemary  in  smell  and  appearance. — Croton  tiglium, 
seu  Pinus  Indica , Purging  Croton, — Croton  Rinocarpus, 
seu  Rinocarpus , Surinam  Croton,  Ac.  Among  the  an- 
nuals are  the  following  Croton  tinctorinm , Ricinoides, 

seu  II cliotr opium  tricoccum,  Officinal  Croton,  which  is 
the  only  native  of  Europe,  and  from  which  the  dye 
called  tumsol  is  extracted. — Croton  palustre , argenteum , 
Ac.  Bank.  Pin.  / Ger.  Herb. ; Park.  Thcat.  Botan. ; 
Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  Toumcf.  Instil. 

CROTO'NE  (Bot.)  •prmn,  a fungous  excrescence  growing 
on  tree*.  Theophrast . Hist.  Plant.  1.  I , c.  1 3. 

Crotoxk  (Med.)  a fungous  tumour  on  the  Periosteum. 
CRO'UCH  mass  (Kcc.)  or  Crouch-mass-tlay,  a festival  ob- 
served by  the  Homan  Catholics,  in  honour  of  the  holy 
cross,  on  the  14th  of  September. 
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CRO'UMATA  (Mm.)  *fut**r*,  from  xpl*t  to  beat;  the 
musical  tones  resulting  from  the  putKation  of  instruments, 
which  are  mentioned  by  Hippocrates  de  Viet . 1.  1 j Foet, 
(Econom.  Hinpocrat. 

CKOUP  (!'<?/.]  the  hindmost  part  of  ahorse,  including  the 
buttocks  and  tail,  from  the  naunches  to  the  dock.— Hack- 
ing Croup  is  wlicn  a horse’s  fore-quarters  go  right,  but  his 
croup  in  walking  swings  from  side  to  side.  “ To  gain  the 
Croup  " U when  one  horseman  makes  a demi-tour  upon 
another  in  order  to  take  him  upon  the  croup.  “ Without 
slipping  the  Croup*’  signifies  without  traversing,  or  letting 
the  croup  go  out  of  the  volt,  or  the  tread  of  the  gallop. 

CUOUPA’DK  (iV/aa.)  a leap  hicherthan  a curvet,  in  which 
the  horse  keeps  his  fore  and  hind  quarters  of  an  equal 
height. 

CRO'UPEIt  (Maw.)  a device  put  under  the  tail  of  a horse 
to  keep  the  saddle  more  steady. 

CJtOUTA'DE  (Cook.)  a peculiar  manner  of  dressing  a loin 
of  mutton. 

CROW  (Or.)  a prolific,  social,  and  clamorous  bird,  which 
constitutes,  a genus  of  birds,  in  the  Linnoan  system,  under 
the  name  of  Corvus.  The  food  of  the  crow  is  partly 
animal  and  partly  vegetable. 

Crow  (Mcc/i.)  an  iron  instrument  for  raising  heavy  bodies. 
It  is  formed  to  act  os  a lever,  and  is  employed  particularly 
in  moving  of  timber. 

Cnow  (/Ut r on.)  vide  Coroui. 

CRO'W-UERRY  (Dot.)  the  Empe/rum  nigrum  of  Linnaeus. 
— Crow-Foot,  the  Ranunculus  gramineus,  pyranceus,  &C.  a 
perennial. — C row* Garlick,  the  Allium  vincale,  a bulbous  root. 

CKO'W-FOOT  (Mar.)  in  French  arraignee,  a complication 
of  small  cords  spreading  out  from  a long  block,  like  the 
small  parts  which  extend  from  the  back-bone  of  a herring. 

CROW-NET  (Sport.)  on  invention  for  catching  wild  fowls 
in  the  winter  season. 

to  CROWD  (Mar.)  to  carry  an  extraordinary  force  of  6ail 
in  a ship. 

CROWLE  (Mas.)  an  old  English  instrument,  called  by  the 
French  chrotta , which  w as  supposed  to  resemble  tlie  fluto. 

CROWN  (/Inf.)  vide  Corona. 

Crown  (Her.)  a cap  of  state  worn  by  sovereign  princes. 
Crowns  are  divided  generally  into  royal  and  imperial. — 
Royal  Cronins  were  the  ancient  crowns,  which  were  open 
and  worn  by  Kings. — Imperial  crowns,  first  worn  by  em- 
perors, are  the  closed  crowns,  which  have  now  generally 
taken  place  of  the  open  ones.  Crowns  are  moreover  dis- 
tinguished, according  to  the  sovereigns  or  princes  by 
whom,  and  the  circumstances  under  which,  they  are 
worn,  &c. — Crown  of  England  is  that  with  which  the 
kings  of  England  are  crowned.  It  is  called  St.  Edward’s 
Crown,  because  it  is  made  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  crown 
supposed  to  have  been  worn  by  that  monarch,  which  was 
kept  in  Westminster  Abbey,  for  the  use  of  his  successors, 
till  the  rebellion,  when  it  was  add  with  the  rest  of  the 
Regalia.  The  one  now  in  use  was  made  after  the  pattern 
for  the  coronation  of  Charles  It,  and  lias  remained  un- 
altered for  his  successors  ever  since.  This  very  rich  im- 
perial crown,  as  given  in  Jig . 1,  is  embellished  with  pearls 
and  precious  stones  of  divers  kinds,  as  diamonds,  rubies, 
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emeralds,  and  sapphires,  having  a mound  of  gold  upon  the 
top  of  it,  which  is  surmounted  by  a cross  of  gold ; both 
these  are  embellished  with  precious  stones:  the  mound  is 
also  encircled  with  a band  or  fillet  of  gold ; and  the  cross 
is  enriched  with  three  very  large  oval  pearls.  This  crown 
is  composed  of  four  crosses,  pattees,  and  as  many  fleurs- 
de-lis  of  gold  placed  on  a rim  or  circlet  of  gold,  all  em- 
bellished with  precious  stones.  From  those  crosses  arise 
four  circulur  bars  or  arches,  which  meet  at  the  top  in  the 
form  of  a cross,  at  the  intersection  whereof  is  a pedestal, 
on  which  the  mound  is  placed.  The  cap  within  this  crown 
is  of  purple  velvet  lined  with  white  taffeta,  and  turned  up 
with  ermine.— Crowa  if  State , so  called  because  it  is  al- 
ways worn  by  the  King  when  he  goes  in  state  to  Parlia- 
ment, is  distinguished  by  a very  large  ruby  set  in  the 
middle  of  the  four  crosses,  and  by  the  mound  being  of 
one  entire  stone  of  a seawater-green  colour,  known  by 
the  name  of  aqua  marine.  This  is  made  for  every  succeeding 
king ; and,  of  course,  subject  to  variation.  The  one  given 
in  fg.  2.  is  the  crown  which  was  worn  by  his  late  Majesty, 
George  III.  A representation  of  the  crowns  worn  by 
some  of  his  predecessors  may  be  seen  on  their  coins, 
[vide  Flutes  31,  32] — Queen’s  Crown,  or  that  worn  by  the 
Queen  Consort  at  her  coronation,  was  made  for  Catherine, 
Queen  of  Charles  II,  in  commemoration  of  Egitha,  the 
Queen  Consort  of  King  Edward.  This  is  also  a very  rich 
imperial  crown  similar  to  King  Edward’s,  but  much 
hunter  and  smaller.  The  queens  have  also  a cap  called  a 
circlet  of  gold , with  which  they  proceed  to  the  coronation ; 
and  also  a particular  crown,  which  they  wear  on  other 
occasions.  Among  the  foreign  crowns,  the  following  are 
the  principal. — Charlemagne' s Crown,  vide  Charlemagne's 
Crown. — Papal  Crown,  otherwise  called  the  Triple  Crown, 
tiara  papalis , which  is  a high  cap  of  silk  environed  with 
three  crowns  of  gold,  one  above  another,  [vide  Papal 
Crown']  Imperial  Crown,  vide  Imperial. — Iron  Crown, 
the  crown  with  which  the  kings  of  Lombardy  were  an- 
ciently crowned,  which  was  afterwards  used  by  the  Em- 
perors of  the  West  for  the  same  purpose.  The  emperor 
Henry  VII  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  use  of  four 
crowns  at  his  coronation  in  1310 : namely,  the  iron  crown, 
by  which  it  was  intended  to  signify  that  the  monarch 
would  defend  his  dominions  with  the  sword  against  all 
his  enemies ; a crown  of  different  metals  to  imply  that 
he  would  select  men  as  his  counsellors  who  were  endowed 
with  diverse  talents;  a silver  crown  to  denote  that  he 
would  be  liberal  and  munificent ; and  a gold  crown  to 
denote  his  superiority  over  all  other  men.  Buonaparte 
chose  the  iron  crown  for  his  coronation  as  King  of  Italy  ; 
Mid,  upon  that  occasion,  instituted  the  Order  of  the  Iron 
Crown,  which  has  not  survived  his  fall.— Turkish  Crown , 
vide  Turkish  Crown. 

Crown  (Ecc.)  a little  circle  of  hair  shaven  from  the  crown 
of  the  head,  which  is  the  mark  and  character  of  the  Romish 
ecclesiastics. 

Crown  (Anat.)  the  vertex,  top,  or  highest  part  of  the  head. 

Crown  (Mech.)  the  upper  work  of  the  rose  diamond  among 
jewellers,  which  centers  in  a point  at  the  top. 

Crown  (Grow.)  a ring  comprehended  between  two  concen- 
tric peripheries. 

Crown  (Astron.)  vide  Corona. 

Crown  ( Numis.)  a coin  in  value  five  shillings,  which  was 
first  struck  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  so  called  from 
the  figure  of  the  crown  upon  it.  (vide  Plate  3 1 ] 

Crown  (Cow.)  is  a name  given  to  the  French  ecu,  and  other 
foreign  coins,  nearly  equal  in  value  to  five  shillings. 

Crown  (Archil.)  the  uppermost  member  of  a cornice,  com- 
prehending the  corona  and  its  superior  members. — Crown 
of  an  arch,  the  most  elevated  line  or  point  that  cao.be 
taken  on  its  surface. 
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Crown  of  an  anchor  (Mar.)  in  French  le  collet  (Pune  ancre; 
the  lowest  end  of  the  shank  of  an  anchor  where  the  arms 
are  united.— Crown  of  a cable,  the  bights  which  are  formed 
by  the  several  turns. 

CRO'WN -GLASS  (A/eci.)  the  finest  sort  of  window-glass. 

CROWN-IMPE'RIAL  (But.)  a well-known  beautiful  flower, 
the  Fritillaria  imperial  is  of  Linnarus,  a perennial. 

CROWN-OFFICE  (Law)  an  office  belonging  to  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  of  which  the  King's  coroner  or  attorney 
there  is  commonly  Master.  The  Attorney  General,  or  the 
Clerk  of  the  Crown,  exhibits  informations  in  this  office  for 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  the  one  ex  officio,  and  the  other 
by  the  order  of  the  court. 

CROWN-POST  ( Carpent .)  the  principal  upright  in  truss- 
roofing, better  known  by  the  name  ot  the  King-Post. 

CRO'WN-SCAB  (Vet,)  a mealy  white  scurf  growing  on  the 
legs  of  horses. 

CRO'WN-WHEEL  (Mech.)  the  upper  part  of  a watch  next 
the  balance  that  drives  it  by  its  motion. 

CRO'WN- WORKS  (Fort.)  bulwarks  advanced  toward  the 
field  to  gain  some  hill  or  rising  ground;  being  composed 
of  a large  gorge  and  two  wings,  which  fall  on  the  counter- 
scarp near  the  faces  of  the  bastion. 

CRO'WNED  homwork  (Fort.)  a hornwork  with  a crownwork 
before  it. 

CRO'WN  ED-TOP  (Sport.)  the  first  head  of  a deer,  the 
crotchets  and  buds  being  raised  in  the  form  of  a crown. 

CRO'WNCNG  (Archil.)  the  part  that  terminates  any  piece  of 
architecture,  generally  in  the  form  of  a Crow’s  Bill,  &c. 

Cmowniko  (Afar.)  in  French  aside  pore ; the  finishing  part 
of  a knot  made  on  the  end  of  a rope.  It  is  performed 
by  interweaving  the  ends  of  the  different  strands  artfully 
among  each  other,  so  that  they  may  not  become  loosened 
or  untwisted. 

CROWS-BILL  (S*rg.)  a kind  of  forceps  for  drawing  bullets, 
&c-  out  of  wounds. 

CKOWS-FEET  (Mil.)  another  name  for  the  Caltrops. 

CROWS-STONES  (Mia.)  a sort  of  pctrefoction,  the  A no- 
mia  gryphus  in  the  Linnean  system. 

CROY  (Archaol.)  Marsh-land.  Ingulph. 

Ckoy  (Low)  in  Scotch  Law  a satisfaction  that  a judge,  who 
does  not  administer  justice  as  he  ought,  is  to  pay  to  the 
nearest  of  kin  to  the  man  that  is  killed. 

to  CROYN  (Snort.)  to  cry  as  fallow  deer  do  at  rutting-time. 

CRO'YSES  (Archaol.)  a term  used  by  Britton  for  pilgrims, 
because  they  wear  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  their  garments. 

CRUCHES  a feu  (Mil.)  French  for  earthen  pots  with  two 
handles  filled  with  grenades,  having  the  intervals  between 
them  filled  with  powder. 

CRU'CIAL  (Anal.)  an  epithet  for  some  parts  of  the  body 
which  cross  each  other,  as  the  crucial  ligaments  of  the 
thigh. 

Crucial  Incision  ( Surg .)  an  incision  made  in  some  fleshy 
part  of  the  body  m the  form  of  a cross. 

CRUCIA'LIS  (But.)  Mugwccd,  or  Crosswort. 

CRU’CIAN  (Ich.)  a fish  of  a dusky  green  colour  of  the  carp 
kind,  the  Cyprinus  carassius  of  Lmneeus. 

CRUCIAKE'LLA  (But.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  4 7Y- 
trandria , Order  1 Monogynia,  so  called  from  crux,  a cross, 
because  the  leaves  arc  placed  crosswise. 

Generic  Character . Cal.  perianth  two-leaved ; leaflets  lan- 
ceolate.— Cor.  one-pc  tailed,  funnel-formed;  lube  cylin- 
dric;  border  four-cleft. — Stam. filaments  four;  anthers 
simple. — Pi st. germ  compressed ; style  two-cleft;  stigmas 
two,  obtuse. — Per.  capsule  two,  connate;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  arc  herbaceous  annuals,  as 
— Crudandla  august  if  alia , scu  Rubra , Narrow-leaved 
Crucianella. — Crudandla  latifolia , Broad-leaved  Crucia- 
nella,  &c. 

CRUCIATUS  ( Bot .)  vide  Cruciform . 


C Ruct  ATU3  (Anat.)  a muscle  of  the  thigh. 

CRUCIBLE  (Chem.)  a melting  pot,  made  of  earth,  tem- 
pered so  as  to  endure  the  strongest  fire,  for  the  melting 
metals  and  minerals.  This  was  formerly  repre-  Pwl'v/ 
sented  by  the  annexed  characters.  L_ J > 

CRU'CIFIX  (Etc.)  a figure  representing  our  Saviour  on  the 
cross. 

CRU'CIFORM  ( Bot.)  or  cross-shaped,  cruciformis , or  cru- 
cial tet  s an  epithet  for  a corolla,  corolla  cruciformis,  a 
corolla  consisting  of  four  petals,  that  spread  out  in  the 
form  of  a cross,  as  in  the  Brassica  oleracea.  These  flowers 
constitute  the  fifth  class  in  Toumefort’s  system,  and  are  a 
principal  character  in  the  class  Teiradynamia.  A stigma 
is  also  said  to  be  cruciform  which  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
standing  opposite  to  each  other. 

CRUCFTA  (Bot,)  another  name  for  the  Crusita. 

CKIJDAR1 A (Min.)  a vein  of  silver  at  the  top  of  the  mine. 
PI  in.  1.  .S3,  c.  6. 

CRUDITY  (Afcdl)  a term  applied  not  only  to  unripe  fruits, 
but  to  undigested  substances  in  the  stomach,  and  uncon- 
cocted humours  in  the  body.  ; 

CRUISE  (Afar.)  in  French  compagnie  de  croisftre;  a voyage, 
or  expedition,  in  quest  of  an  enemy's  vessels ; so  called, 
because  it  consists  chiefly  in  sailing  to  and  fro,  or  cross- 
wise. 

CRUISER  ( Jfar.)  a vessel  appointed  for  cruising. 

CRU'M  A (Ant.)  Kfiio*,  the  timbrel,  or  tabor,  ana  the  music 
made  by  such  instruments.  Mart.  1. 6,  ep.  71. 

CRUMENTA'TA  (Zool.)  an  epithet  for  animuls  furnished 
with  a pouch,  or  bag,  wherein  to  receive  their  young  ia 
time  of  danger,  as  the  Opossum. 

CRUNION  (Med.)  a compound  medicine  described 
by  Avtius,  so  called  from  its  diuretic  power. 

CRU'OR  (Med.)  blood  in  general;  or  venous  blood,  and 
coagulated  blood  in  particular. 

CRUPELLA'RII  (/4»l.)  Nobility  among  tbe  Gauls,  who 
were  armed  with  a complete  harness  of  steel.  Tacit.  1. 3, 


CRUPPNA  (Bot.)  a species  of  the  Cenlaurea. 

CRU'PPER  (Man.)  vide  Grouper. — Crupper- Buckles,  large 
square  buckles  fixed  to  the  saddle-tree  behind  for  fastening 
the  crupper. 

CKU'RA  (Anat.)  the  plural  of  crus,  the  leg,  is  applied  to 
some  parts  of  the  body  which  resemble  the  leg  in  form,  as 
— Crura  Cerebri,  two  medullary  columns  proceeding  from 
the  basis  of  the  brain. — Crura  Clitoridis,  the  two  spongeous 
substances  which  form  the  Clitoris. — Crura  Medulla  ob- 
longata, the  two  largest  roots,  or  legs,  of  the  Medulla 
oblongata. 

CltUR/EUS  musetdus  (Anat.)  or  Cruralis ; a muscle  of  the 
leg  which  serves  to  assist  the  vasti  and  rectus  musculus  to 
extend  the  leg. 

CRURAL  (Anat.  #c.)  belonging  to  the  leg,  as  the  Crural 
Artery , the  artery  of  the  thigh  which  spreads  itself  among 
the  muscles. 

CRURA’LIS  (Anat.)  vide  Cruraus. 

CRUREUS  (ifaat.)  vide  Cruntus . 

CRUS  (Anat.)  otherwise  called  magna  Pes , is  all  that  part 
of  the  body  which  reaches  from  the  Buttocks  to  the  Toes, 
including  the  Thigh,  Leg,  and  Foot. 

Crus  carvi  (Bot.)  the  Panicum  crus  cord  of  Linnaeus.  — 
Crus  galls,  the  Cratagus  crus  galli . 

CRUSADE  (Mil.)  m French  croisndc,  from  crux,  the  cross, 
is  a well-known  term  for  the  expeditions  undertaken  by  the 
princes  of  Cluistendom  for  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land, 
in  wliich  every  soldier  bore  a crucifix  on  his  breast,  as  an 
emblem  of  spiritual  warfare.  Tbe  crusades  were  likewise 
denominated  Holy  Wars. 

Crusade  (Com.)  vide  Cruzado . 

CUU'SMA  (/ini.)  vide  Cruma . 
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CRUST  (Nat.)  vide  Cnuta. 

CRU'STA  (/<«/.)  wood  or  stone  finely  inlaid  into  vessels,  so 
as  to  form  various  devices. 

Crust  a (Med.)  the  scurf  and  scab  of  a sore. — Crusta  lactea, 
a disease  to  which  young  children  at  the  breast  arc  parti- 
cularly subject,  consisting  of  a scurf,  or  crusty  scab,  that 
breaks  out  on  the  face  and  other  parts. 

Crust  a vermictdaris  (Anal.)  the  covering  or  skin  of  the  in- 
testines.— Crusta  vi/lota,  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach. 

Crusta  (Nat,)  the  shells  of  lobsters,  &c.;  also  the  cocar, 
crust,  or  cream,  which  forms  on  any  liquor,  as  coagulated 
blood,  urine,  &c.  or  on  fermentable  liquors  at  a particular 
stage  of  the  fermentation,  as  the  crust  of  wine. 

Crusta  oilae  (Hot.)  the  (Edenlandia  repent  of  Linnaeus. 

CRU'STULA  (Med.)  Ecchymosii,  a discolouration  of  the 
flcwli  from  a bruise,  where  the  skin  is  entire,  and  covers  it 
over  like  a shell. 

Crustula  among  oculists  is  also  a disease  in  the  eye,  occa- 
sioned by  the  falling  of  blood  from  the  wounded  arteries 
into  the  tunica  conjunctiva. 

CRUSTUM  ( Archtroi .)  a garment  of  purple  mixed  with 
many  other  colours.  Mon.  Angl,  tom.  i,  p.  210. 

CUUSTU'MIA  pyra  (Ant.)  Pears,  much  admired  by  the 
Romans.  Columrl.  dr  He  Rust.  I.  5,  c.  10. 
CRUSTUMINATUM  (Med.)  a sort  of  rob, 

made  of  the  juice  of  apples  and  pears,  boiled  up  with  rain- 
water and  honey.  Aet.  Tetrab.  % serm.  1,  c.  138. 

CRU'SULY  (Ilcr.)  un  epithet  for  a field  or  charge  strewed 
with  crosses.  / 

CRUTCH  (Afar.)  in  French  come  de gui,  a support  for  the 
main  boom  of  a brig,  cutter,  sloop,  &c. 

CRUTCHES  (A/or.)  pieces  of  knee  timber  placed  within 
side  the  ship,  for  the  security  of  the  heels  of  the  cant- 
timbers  abaft. 

CRUX  I Ant.)  the  cross  or  gibbet  on  which  the  Romans 
hanged  their  malefactors.  It  was  an  ignominious  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  slaves,  or  the  lowest  sort  of  people. 

•itrv. 

Pane  mum  terra. 

And  for  its  cruelty  was  denominated  summum , or  tupremum 
tupfdinum ; whence  crucial Ht,  or  suffering  the  death  of  the 
cross,  also  signified  torment.  And  the  cross  or  tree  which  , 
was  used  for  this  purpose  was  denominated  arbor  tnfclix,  \ 
in/ rime  lignum,  cruciatut  servilis,  See. ; whence 
Sii.  Jtal.  I.  1,  v.  165. 

Qikim  potffudM  dim  MupcKJU  mtavm  tidet. 

Scourging  commonly  preceded  crucifixion,  after  which 
the  offender  was  either  nailed  or  tied  with  ropes  to  the 
tree,  sometimes  in  an  erect  posture,  and  frequently  with 
the  head  downwards.  The  figure  of  the  cross  also  varied 
much.  Cic.  pro  Rab . c.  4 ; Dionys.  Halic.  1.  5 ; Senec  cd 
Marc.  c.  20;  VaL  Max.  1.  2,  c.  12;  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  4,  c.  7; 
Suet . m Gold.  c.  9;  Justin.  I.  18,  c.  7 ; Sigon.  dc  Judic. 
1.  3.  c.  16,  apud  Grace.  Thes.  Antitj.  Roman,  vol.  4,  drc. 

CRUX-A'NDKEj'E  (Dot.)  the  Axyrum  crux  andrece  of  Lin- 
IUC11S. 

CRUX-CERVI  (Anat.)  the  bone  of  a stag’s  heart. 

CRUZADO  ^Cojw.)  a Portuguese  gold  coin,  value  about 
2/.  9f.  sterling.  The  cruzado  of  400  rees  was  somewhat 
less  in  value.  The  new  cruxado  has  on  the  obverse  the 
name  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  over  it  a crown,  and  under 
it  two  palms,  with  400  at  the  bottom ; on  the  reverse  a 
cross,  with  the  legend  IN.  HOC.  SIGNO.  VINCES. 

CRUZJTA  ( Bot .)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  Tetrandria, 
Order  Digunia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  threedeaved. — Cor. 
petals  four,  ovate.— St  ah.  Jilaments  four,  capillary ; an- 
thers small.— Pist.  germ  ovate,  obtuse ; style  two, 
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parted;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  none;  corolla  converg- 
ing ; seed  single. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the — Cruxita  hispanica , na- 
tive of  South  America. 

( CRY  de  Pais  (Law)  the  hue  and  cru  which  the  country,  in 
the  absence  of  a constable,  is  obliged  to  set  up  after  any 
offender,  when  a robbery  or  any  felony  has  been  commit- 
ted. 2 Hales  P.  C. 

■ CRY. MODES  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  a fever 

wherein  the  external  parts  arc  cold.  Aet . Tetrab.  2, 
serm.  1,  c.  138. 

CRY'OLITE  (A/in.)  a sort  of  aluminous  salt, 
i CRY'PSIS  (fled.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  2 Diandria,  Order 
2 Monogynia,  of  the  Natural  Order  of  Grapes ; so  called 
from  Mfurrer,  to  hide,  because  the  spike  of  the  flowers  is 
concealed  within  the  sheath  of  the  leaf. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  glume  one- flowered,  two-va!ved; 
valves  oblong.— Cor.  glume  two-valved. — St  am.  fila- 
l ments  two,  capillary  ; anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ  supe- 
j rior;  styles  two;  stigmas  hairy. — Per.  none;  corolla  in- 
cluding the  single  seed. 

Species.  The  single  species,  an  annual,  is  the — Crypsis 
aculeata,  Scheeanus , Phleum,  Anthoxanthum,. Antitragus, 
seu  P/talaris , Prickly  Crypsis,  native  of  Siberia. 
CRYPSO'RCHIS  (Med)  from  *p*wr»,  to  conceal,  and  lfxnt 
a testicle;  the  state  of  the  testicles  when  they  lie  hid  in  the 
belly. 

CRYPT  (Ecc.)  vide  Cryptcc. 

CRY'PTA  (Arc/iit.)  t»,  from  *prrs,  to  hide;  Crypt*  a 
hollow  place  or  vault  under  ground. 

Juven . sat.  5,  v.  106. 

A mIiIw  mniLr  cryjUrtm  ptvrtntre  Suiwrra. 

Vitmv.  1 6,  c.  8 ; Suet  on.  in  Cal.  c 58 ; Bald.  Lex.  I'itruv. 
These  crypts  were  afterwards  used  for  religious  purposes, 
[vide  Crypta"] 

CIlY'PTiE  (flee.)  Crypts , subterraneous  places,  where  the 
martyrs  were  buried,  and  the  primitive  Christians  used  to 
erform  their  devotions ; whence  the  custom  originated  of 
uilding  underground  chapels,  which  were  also  called 
Crypts,  as  that  of  St.  Faith's,  under  St.  Puul's,  London. 
<S.  Hieron.  1.  12;  in  Ezek.  XL.;  Gregor.  Turon.  Hist.  1.  lf 
c.  39. 

Crypt.*  (Anat.)  from  *f*r*-*,  to  hide;  the  little  rounded 
appearance  at  the  end  of  the  small  arteries. 

CR  i PTOCF/PH  ALUS  (AVrt.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class 
Insect  a , Order  Coterrptera. 

Generic  Character.  Antenna;  filiform.  — Feelers  four. 

Thorax  margined. — Body  cylindrical. 

Species.  The  species  arc  distinguished  into  those  which 
have  the  feelers  equal,  those  which  have  the  feelers  un- 
equal, and  those  which  have  the  hind  ones  hatchet- 
shaped. 

CRYPTOGA'MIA  (Bot.)  the  name  of  the  twenty-fourth 
j Class  in  Linnaeus*  artificial  system,  comprehending  the  ve- 
getables whose  fructification  is  concealed,  or  at  least  too 
minute  to  be  observed  by  the  naked  eye : whence  the 
origin  of  the  term,  which  is  derived  from  the  Greek  mcw- 
»•*,  hidden,  and  >«<*»*•  nuptials.  It  is  divided  into  four 
Orders;  namely,  1.  Filiccs,  Ferns.  2.  Musci , Mosses. 
3.  Alger,  Flags.  4.  Fungi, 

CRYPTOGRAPHY  (AfrcA.)  the  art  of  writing  in  cyphers, 
or  with  sympathetic  ink,  or  in  general  in  any  concealed 
manner,  from  hidden,  and  vt*#*,  to  write. 

. CHY'PTO-PO'RTICUS  (Arc. hit.)  a gallery  closed  on  all 
sides  for  coolness  in  summer;  a sort  of  cloister.  Pint.  Epist. 
1.  5,  cp.  6 ; Sidon.  1.  2,  ep.  2;  Bald.  flex.  VHruv. 
CRYPTOPY'ICA  Ischuria  (Med.)  a suppression  of  urine, 
from  a retraction  of  the  penis  within  the  Dody. 
CRYPTO'STOMUM  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pen- 
1 tandria,  Order  1 Monogynia. 
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Generic  Character.  Cai.  perianth  one-leaved , funnel - 
formed, — Cor.  one-petnlled  ; tube  very  short ; border 
five-cleft;  nectary  broad,  arched,  and  fastened  to  the 
base  of  the  corolla.— Stam.  f laments  none;  anthers 
five. — Fist,  germ  roundish  ; style  cylindric  ; stigma  ca- 
pitate.— Per.  berry  globular,  three-celled;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  only  species  is  the — Cryptostomum  Guja- 
nense,  sen  Slontalca,  a shrub  of  Guiana. 

CttY'STAL  (Min.)  «fvv«AA*,  a kind  of  glass  or  precious 
stone,  frozen,  as  it  was  thought,  into  that  bright  substance. 
The  crystal,  otherwise  called  rock  crystal,  is  a species  of 
stone  belonging  to  the  quartz  or  siliceous  genus.  When 
the  crystals  are  semi-transparent,  or  intermixed  with 
opaque  veins,  they  are  called  milk  crystals  ; when  in  the 
form  of  pebbles,  they  are  called  crystals. 

Crystal  (CM cm.)  that  part  of  a salt  which  assumes  a regu- 
lar and  solid  form  on  the  gradual  cooling  of  its  solution. 

CRYSTA'LLI  (Sled.)  eruptions  about  the  size  of  a lupin, 
which  sometimes  break  out  over  the  whole  body.  They 
are  also  called  Crystallines. 

CK  Y ST  A LLl'N  AS  Manns  (Med.)  >^»<  gfif  •$,  hard 

hands,  so  cold  that  they  seem  almost  to  be  frozen.  Hip- 
j toe  rat . Epidem.  1.  7. 

Crystalline.  ( Sled.)  vide  CrysiaUL 

CRY'STALLINE  Heavens  (Astron.)  two  spheres,  conceived 
by  the  ancient  astronomers,  between  the  primum  Mobile 
and  the firmament , by  the  first  of  which  they  explained  the 
slow  motion  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  advance  a degree  in 
70°;  by  the  other,  they  accounted  for  the  motion  of  libra- 
tion  or  trepidation . 

Crystalline  Humour  ( Anat .)  or  the  Crystalline  Lens ; so 
called  from  its  transparency  like  crystal,  the  pellucid  hu- 
mour of  the  eye,  which  serves  to  transmit  and  refract  the 
rays  of  light. 

CRY  ST  ALLI'N  UM  (C/iew.)  a name  for  white  arsenic  from 
its  transparency. 

CRYSTA'LLION  (Bot.)  vide  Psyllium. 

CRYSTALLIZATION  (CAem.)  the  reducing  of  any  salt 
into  a regular  solid  form,  by  dissolving  it  in  a menstruum, 
and  allowing  it  to  cool,  until  it  shoots  into  the  bodies 
called  crystal*.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  salts  assume 
the  crystalline  form ; and  it  has  been  observed,  both  by 
chemists  and  mineralogists,  that  every  substance  has  a 
particular  form  which  it,  for  the  most  part,  affects  when  it 
crystallizes.  Thus,  common  salt  is  observed  to  assume 
the  shape  of  a cube  ; alum  that  of  an  octohedron  ; saltpetre 
that  of  a six-sided  prism  ; sulphate  of  magnesia  that  of  a 
four-sided  prism : and  carbonate  of  lime  ib  often  found  in 
the  state  of  a rhomboid  ; but  this  is  necessarily  subject  to 
great  diversity 

CRYSTALLOGRAPHY  (Lit.)  the  description  of  crystals. 

CRYSTALLOI'DES  tunica  (Anat.)  the  crystalline  coat  of 
the  eye. 

CRYSTA'LLUM  Miner  ale  (Glens.)  the  Sal  Prunella  puri- 
fied by  solution  and  crystallization. 

CRYSTALLU'RGY  (Cnem.)  vide  Crystallization. 

CRYTHE  (Med.)  a hard  scirrhous  immoveable  slian  in  the 
interior  part  of  the  eyelid,  containing  a pellucid  body. 

CTE'DONES  (Anat.)  from  a rake  or  comb ; the  name 

given  to  the  fibres. 


interior  part  of  the  eyelid,  containing  a pellucid  body. 
CTE'DONES  (Anat.)  from  a rake  or  comb ; the  name 

given  to  the  fibres. 

CTE'IS  (Anat.)  from  *«*,  a rake;  a name  for  the  incisores, 
from  their  likeness  to  a rake. 

CTESIPHO'NTiS  Malagma  (Med.)  a plaster,  described  by 
Celsus,  1.  5,  c.  18. 

CUB  (Not.)  the  young  of  particular  beasts,  as  a fox  or  a bear. 
CU'BA  (Ant.)  a horse-litter  or  bed. 

CUB/EA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  10  Decandria , Order 
1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Coa.  petals 
five,  oblong. — Stam.  jilameuts  ten  ; anthers  oblong.—  ; 


Pist.  germ  oblong,  pedicclled;  style  capillary;  stigma 
acute. — Per.  legume  long,  coriaceous;  seeds  several. 
Species . The  species  are  tree*  and  native*  of  Guiana,  as 
the — Cuban  ixwicidata  and  Cuba; a trigona. 

CU'BA  RIS  (Eni.)  vide  Ascii, . 

CU'BATUKK  (Math.)  the  finding  exactly  the  cubical  solid 
content  of  any  proposed  body,  in  inches’  feet,  vards,  &c. 

CU'BBlllDGE  heads  (Slar.)  the  hulk  heads  of  the  fore- 
castle and  the  half  deck. 

CUBE  ( Math.)  a regular  solid  hotly,  supposed  to  be  gene- 
rated by  the  motion  of  a square  plane  along  a 
line  equal  and  perpendicular  to  one  of  its  sides.  A “y\ 

It  is  inclosed  by  six  equal  sides  or  faces,  which  \ \ 

are  square,  as  in  the  annexed  figure.  A die  is  ) 

a small  cube. — Duplication  of  the  cube,  [vide  V 

Duplication } 

CUBE  (Arith.)  or  Cubic  Slumber,  the  third  power  of  a num- 
ber, which  is  formed  by  multiplying  the  number  or 
quantity  into  itself,  and  then  again  into  the  product ; as 
3 x 3 = !)  x 3 = 27,  the  cube  a x a = a1  x a = o*.  — 
Cube  root  is  the  side  of  a cube  number ; thus  9 is  the  root 
of  27. 

CU'BEB  (Bot  ) cuhebte , a small  round  fruit,  less  than  pep- 
per, the  fruit  of  the  Piper  cubeba , or  Piper  candatum. 
Thi*  fruit  is  aromatic,  and  good  for  strengthening  the 
stomach. 

CUBlfCULARlUS  (Archceol.)  a chamberlain  or  groom  of 
the  chamber. 

CU'BIC  EQUATION  (Algcb.)  that  in  which  the  unknown 
quantity  rises  to  the  third  dimension,  os  x*  = a*  — b* ; or 
x*  + rxx  = ; or  x3  + fx  x — a b x = vt  m n -+  p y r, 

— Cubic  Foot  is  so  much  of  any  thing  as  is  contained  in  a 
cube  whose  side  is  one  foot. — Cubic  l/yjierbtda  is  a figure 
expressed  by  the  equation  xy1  = a,  having  two  asymp- 
totes, and  consisting  of  two  hyperbolas  lying  in  the 
adjoining  angle*  of  the  asymptotes.—  Cubic  Slumber,  vide 
Cube. — Cubic  Parabola , a curve,  ns  BCD  in  the  aooexed 
figure,  having  two  infinite  legs,  as  C D,  C B,  ^ 

tending  contrary  ways;  and  if  the  absciss  jj J 

A P,  or  .r,  touch  the  curve  in  C,  the  relation  A 

between  A P (x)  and  P M ( y)  is  expressed  ^ Jr  A 
by  the  equation  y as  a x*,  b x*,  c x,  rf;  or  / 
when  A falls  in  C,  by  the  equation  y = a x*,  / 
which  is  the  most  simple  equation  of  the 
curve. 

CUBPDIA  (Min.)  a genus  of  spars. 

CUBI'LE  8ALDTATORUM  (Ant.)  a little  chapel  or  clo- 
set in  a house,  wherein  the  images  of  the  household 
gods  were  placed.  Plin.  1.  15,  c.2;  Turneb.  Adv.  I.  13, 
c.  28  ; Cesaub.  in  Suet.  p.  78. 

Cubilk  (Archil.)  a ground  work,  or  course  of  stone*  in 
building.  Vitruv . 1. 2,  c.  8. 

CU'BING  a Solid  (Men.)  vide  Culature. 

CU'BIT  (AnL)  a measure  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
equal  to  one  foot  nine  inenes  and  b 88  decimal  parts,  ac- 
cording to  Arbuthnot. 

Cubit  (Anat.)  cubitus , from  cubo , to  lie  or  rest,  because 
the  ancients  used  to  rest  upon  it  at  their  meals : the  Fore- 
arm, or  that  part  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist. 

Cubit  Arm  (Her.)  the  hand  and  arm  couped  at 1 

the  elbow,  os  in  the  annexed  figure. 

CUBIT  A'NS  (Anat.)  an  epithet  lor  two  muscles  (5# 
of  the  wrist,  one  of  which,  called  the  extemus,  j\  I 

serves  to  extend  the  wrist ; and  the  other,  the  U'*  I 

internal,  to  bend  it. 

CU'BIT AL  (Ant.)  a foresleeve  for  the  arm  to 
the  elbow  downwards. 

CUBO-CU'BE  (Grom.)  the  sixth  power  of  any  number,  i.  e. 
the  cube  cubed ; thus,  64  is  a cube  cubed,  being  raised 
from  the  multiplication  of  the  root  2 five  times  into  itscli. 
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CUBOPDES  </ hat .)  & name  for  the  seventh  bone  of  the 
tarsus  of  the  foot. 

CUrCI  (Bo/.)  the  fruit  of  a species  of  the  palm.  Dauh.  Hitt. 
Plant. 

CU'CKING-STOOL  (Archctol.)  i.  e.  a choaking-stool ; be- 
cause those  who  were  put  into  it  were  almost  cnoaked  with  | 
the  water;  a punishment  formerly  inflicted  on  scolds  ami 
brawling  women,  who  were  placed  in  such  a stool  and  j 
immersed  in  water,  sometimes  in  a muddy  pond. 

CUCKOLD-TREE  (Bat.)  the  Mimosa  cornigera  of  Linnreus. 

CU’CKOW  (Om.)  a well-known  bird,  the  Cuculut  of  Lin- 
naeus, wtiich  is  heard  about  the  middle  of  April,  and 
ceases  to  sing  at  the  end  of  July*  It  deposits  its  eggs  in 
the  nests  ot  other  birds,  generally  that  of  the  hedge- 
sparrow,  and  leaves  the  care  of  the  voung  to  foster-parents. 
The  eggs  are  reddish- white,  thickly-spotted  witn  black 
brown  spots* 

CUCKOW-FLOWER  ( Bot .)  a perennial  and  well-known 
flower  of  the  field,  the  Cardamne  pratesccns, — Cuckow- 
Pinl,  or  Pintle,  the  Arum  macula , a tuberous  root. 

CU'CKOW  SPITTLE  (Ent.)  the  froth  observable  on  plants,  in 
which  the  larva  of  the  cicada  spumaria  is  found  enveloped. 

CUCUBALUM  (Bat.)  or,  Cucubalus , a herb  whose  leaves, 
are  |jood  against  the  stinging  of  serpents.  Plin . 1. 27,  c.  8, 

CL*  CL 'BALL’S,  in  the  Linncan  system,  a genus  of  plants, 
Class  10  Decandria , OrderS  Tryginia  ; Natural  order  of 
CaryophyUei. 

Generic  Characters . Cal.  perianth  one-leaved,  tubular.— 
Cor.  pelaU  five;  clans  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; border 
flat. — Sr  am.  flaments  ten,  subulate;  anthers  oblong. — 
Pi st.  germ,  oblong ; styles  three,  longer  than  the 
stamens;  stigmas  pubescent.— Per.  capsule  acuminate; 
seeds  very  many. 

Species.  Tne  species  are  mostly  perennials,  ns — (stcubalus 
bacciferus,  Silent , Lychnis,  Lychnanthus , Viscago,  Cucu- 
balum,  »cu  Ahine,  Berry-bearing  Campion,  White  Bottle, 
White  Corn-Campion. — Cucubalus  behen , Visas gn , Lych- 
nis, Papavcr,  seu  Behen , Bladder  Campion,  or  Spalling 
Poppy. — Cucubalus  Tartarian*,  Hyssop- leaved  Campion. 
— Cucubalus  otites.  Vise  ago.  Lychnis  otites,  bfc.  samoides , 
jMuscipula,  Spanish  Campion,  or  Catch-Fly : but  the 
following  are  biennials,  namely — Cucubalus  Jabarius. — 
Cucubalus  viscosus , and — Cucubalus  Italicus.  Dod. 
Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  Bank.  Pin.;  Ger . Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.  Bot  an.;  Baii  Hist.  Plant. ; Tournef.  Inst.; 
Boerh.  Ind. 

CUCU'JUS  (Ent.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Insecta,  Order 
Coleoptera. 

Generic  Character.  Antenna  filiform. — Peelers  four,  equal. 

—Lip  l>i!id. — Body  depressed. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the  Cucujus  depressus, 
stdeatus,  rufipet,  <$-c. 

CUCULA'TUM  MAJUS  ( Chem .)  Spirit*  of  wine. 

CUCU'LLA  (Anat.)  or  Cucullaris,  boodshaped ; the  muscle 
otherwise  called  Trapezius. 

CUCULLA'NUS  {Con.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Intestina. 

Generic  Character.  Body  sharp.— Mouth  orbicular. 

Species.  The  species  ore  mostly  viviparous  and  intestinal, 
infesting  the  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fish. 

CUCULLA'RIA  (Bot.)  the  Volant ia  filiformis. 

CUCULLATUS  (Bot.)  cowled,  or  hoodlike;  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf,  or  the  corona ; folium  cucullatvm,  a leaf  which  is  wide 
at  top,  and  drawn  to  a point  below,  in  the  form  of  u cone, 
as  in  Geranium  cncu  datum ; corona  cucullata,  a crown 
which  covers  the  pistil  like  a hood,  as  in  Axclepias. 

CUCULLU5  (Ant.)  a cowl  or  hood,  which  was  anciently 
used  a*  a covering  for  the  head,  to  keep  off  the  rain  and  cold . 
Mart.  1.  10,  ep.  76. 
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It  was  likewise  called  Cucullio.  Colum.  de  Be  Bust.  1.  J , 
c.  8 ; Capital . Ver . c.  4 ; Lamprid.  Heliog.  c.  33 : Ferrar. 
de  Be  Vest.  1.  2,  c.  1. 

Cucullus  was  also  a cornet  of  paper  that  apothecaries  and 
grocers  used  to  put  their  spices  in.  Mart.  f.  3,  cp.  2. 

Cucullus  (Pec.)  the  cowl  or  hood;  was  adopted  by  the 
monks  as  a monastic  habit.  Siceph,  Hist . 1.9,  c.  14; 
Cass  inn  de  Hab.  Monach.  c.  4. 

CUCULU8  (Om.)  Cuckow,  a genus  of  animals,  Class 
Arcs,  Order  Piece. 

Genet  ic  Character.  Bill  smooth,  a little  curved. — Nostrils 
surrounded  by  a small  rim. — Tongue,  arrowed,  short.—* 
Feet  formed  for  climbing. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the — Cuntlus  canons*. 
Common  Cuckoo. — Cuntlus  glandarius,  Great  Spotted 
Cuckoo. — Cuculut  crist  at  us,  the  Crested  Black  Cuckoo. 
— Curulus  rulibundus , Laughing  Cuckoo. 

CUCUMBER  (Bot.)  a well-known  garden  vegetable,  the 
common  sort  of  which  is  the  Citatum  salivus  of  Linnsus. 

CUCUMIS  (Bot.)  cuettmer , i.  e.  curvimer , Cucumber; 

a plant,  so  called  from  its  round  form.  The  fruit  of  this 
plant  was  reckoned  cooling  to  the  stomach,  quenches 
thirst,  and  provokes  urine ; but  it  is  indigestible,  end 
produces  phlegmatic  humours.  Hippocrat.  de  Dicet . 
1.2;  Tkcophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  I.  7,  c.  4;  Varr.  de  hat. 
Ling.  1.  4;  Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  154;  Plin.  1.  19,  c.  5;  Coluntel. 
1.  2,  c.  3 ; Gal.  de  Simul.  1. 1 ; Pallad.  in  Mart.  Tit.  9 ; 
Gtapou.  Auct.  1.  12,  c.  19. 

Cucltm  is,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  21 
Monoecia , Order  10  Syngenesia  ; Natural  Order  of  Cucur - 
bulacece. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  onc-leavcd,  bellshaped.— Cor. 
five-parted;  divisions  ovate. — Stamen  in  the  male* 
only  ; f laments  three,  converging ; anthers  lines  creep- 
ing upwards  and  downwards ; f laments,  in  the  females 
without  anthers. — Pistil,  in  the  females  only,  germ 
inferior,  large;  style  cylindric;  stigmas  three,  thick.— 
Pericarp,  in  the  females  only ; pome  three-celled;  seeds 
numerous. 

Species.  This  genus  comprehends  all  annuals  with  herba- 
ceous scan  dent  stems,  distinguished  in  English  by  the 
names  of  the  Gourd,  Cucumber,  and  Melon.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal,  namely — Cucumis  colocynthis, 
scu  colocyrtlhis,  LbeColoquintida,  Bitter  Gourd,  or  Cucum- 
ber.— Cucumis  salivus,  seu  Cucumer,  Common  Cucumber. 
— Cucumis  milo,  seu  Melo,  Common  or  Musk  Melon. 
— Cucumis  anguria,  seu  Anguria,  Round  Prickly-fruited 
Cucumber,  drc.  Dod.  Pempt. ; Bauh.  Hist.  Plant. ; 
Bauh.  Pin. ; Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot  an. ; Bnii 
Hist.  Plant. 


Cucumis  is  also  a name  for  the  Anguria  trifoliata. 
CUCUPHA  (Med.)  a cover  for  the  head,  made  of  cephalic 
spices  sown  in  a cap,  and  worn  against  catarrhs,  &c. 
CUCURBIT  (Chem.)  a chemical  vessel  of  glass,  for 
distillations  and  rectifications,  which  is  made  in  the  A.  A 
shape  of  a gourd,  as  in  the  annexed  figures.  ^ 

CUCUR BItA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  21  Monoecia , 
Order  10  Syngenesia  ; Natural  order  of  the  Cucurbitacear. 
Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved,  bellshaped. 
Cor.  five-parted;  divisions  veiny,  rugose. — Stamen,  in 
the  males,  filaments  three,  converging ; anthers  creeping 
upwards:  Stamen,  in  the  females,  margin  surrounding. 
— Pistil,  in  the  females,  germ  large;  style  conic; 
stigma  three-cleft. — Pericarp,  in  the  females,  pome 
three-celled ; seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  plants  of  this  genus  resemble  those  of  the 
Cucumis  very  much,  being  distinguished  from  them 
chiefly  by  the  swelling  rim  of  the  seed.  The  principal 
species  are  as  follow : — Cucurbita  lagenaria , Bottle 
Gourd,  or  Long  Gourd.— Cucurbita  pejto,  seu  Pepo  vul - 
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garis,  Pompion,  or  Pumpkin  Gourd. — Cucurbita  ntelo- 
pepo,  seu  Melopepo,  Squash  Gourd. — Cucurbita  citrullut , 
Angaria,  seu  Citrullus,  Water  Melon.  Ranh.  Hut. 
Plant . ; Dauh.  Pin.;  Gtr.  Herb.;  Park.  TheaL  Hot  an.  ; 
Rati  Hist.  Plant. ; Tournef  I nit. ; SfC. 

Cucurbita  is  also  the  name  for  the  Tricosanthes  anguina. 

CUCURBITA'CEAi  (Bot.)  the  forty-fifth  order  in  Linnaeus' 
Fragments  of  a Natural  Method,  and  the  thirty- fourth  of 
his  Natural  orders. 

CUCURBITI'FERA  (Bot.)  a species  of  the  Crateva. 

CUCURBITFNI  LUBRICI  (An/.)  broad  worms  resembling 
the  seeds  of  a gourd  in  shape,  that  breed  in  the  human 
intestines,  Ac. 

CUCURBITULA  (Med.)  or  Cucurbita,  ruum,  a cupping- 
glass,  or  hollow  vessel,  made  of  tin,  horn,  Ac.  which  was 
frequently  applied  to  the  body  in  the  bath,  either  with  or 
without  scarification.  The  cucurbita  used  without  sca- 
rification was  called  Cucurbita  coca,  or  dry  Cupping. 
Hippocrat.  Aphor.  Ac.;  Aret.  de  Curat.  Acut.  Morb.  1.  1, 
c.  10;  Cel*.  1.  >1,  c.  2 ; Cal.  AureUan.  de  Acut.  Morb.  1.  1, 
c.  11 ; Plin.  1.  28,  c.  1 ; Gal.  If  agog.  c.  15. 

CUD  ( Fet.)  the  first  stomach  of  ruminating  beasts  ; and  also 
the  food  which  it  contains. 

CUD-WEED  (Z?o/.)  the  AthanaHa  maritime , a perennial. 

CU'DDY  (Mar.)  a sort  of  cabin  or  cook-room  in  the  fore* 
part,  or  near  the  stern,  of  a lighter,  or  barge  of  burden. 

CU?/DE  Cloth  ( Archetol .)  a face  cloth  formerly  used  in  the 
baptizing  of  young  children. 

CUDUPARI'TI  (Dot.)  a tree  of  Malabar,  the  leaves  of 
which,  if  bruised  and  boiled  in  milk,  and  applied  to  the 
head,  relieve  vertigoes. 

CUE  (Lit.)  an  intimation  given  to  performers  what  or  when 
they  arc  to  speak. 

CU1  ante  Divortium  (Law)  i.  e.  to  whom  before  divorce;  a 
writ  empowering  a divorced  woman  to  recover  her  lands 
from  him  to  whom  her  husband  did  alienate  them  during 
the  marriage,  because  she  could  not  gainsay  it.  F.  N.  B. 
240  ; Reg.  Orig.  233  ; New  Nat.  Brev.  454. — Cui  in  vita, 

L e.  to  whom  in  the  life  of  (namely,  her  husband),  a writ  of 
entry  for  a widow  upon  her  lands  alienated  by  her  husband 
in  his  life-time,  which  must  contain  in  it,  that  during  his 
life  she  could  not  withstand  the  alienation.  F.  N.  Ji.  187, 
193;  Reg.  Orig.  232. 

CUJAFIIUS  (Dot.)  the  Psidmrn  pyriferum  of  Linnaeus. 

CUJETA  (Dot.)  the  Cresceniia  cujete  of  Linnaeus. 

CUFNAGE  (Meek.)  the  making  up  of  tin  into  pigs,  Ac.  for 
carriage. 

CUITOUNA  (J3o/.)  a tree  growing  in  Brazil,  from  whose 
bark  is  expressed  a juice  good  for  cleansing  ulcers.  Raii 
Hist.  Plant. 

CUIRASS  (Mil.)  a piece  of  defensive  armour,  made  of  iron 
plate,  to  cover  the  body  from  the  neck  to  the  girdle. 

CUlRASSI'ERS  (Mil.)  a sort  of  heavy  cavalry  armed  with 
cuirasses. 

CUISl'NE  ( Mil. ) in  French  signifies  literally  a kitchen,  but 
is  applied  to  the  holes  which  soldiers  dig  in  rear  of  the 
camp  for  the  purpose  of  cooking  their  victuals. 

CUPSSES  (Mil.)  armour  for  the  thighs. 

CUPTE  (Min.)  French  for  the  preparation  of  the  saltpetre 
which  is  used  in  making  gunpowder. 

CUL-DE-FOUR  (Archit.)  or  Cu-de-Four,  a sort  of  low 
vault,  like  an  oven. — CuUde-Four  of  a niche  is  the  arched 
vault  on  a plan  that  is  circular. — Cul-de-Lamp,  a name  for 
several  decorations  in  vaults  and  ceilings. 

CUL-DE-CHAUDRON  (Mil)  the  hollow  or  excavation 
left  after  the  explosion  of  a mine. 

CULA'GENIN  (Mar.)  culage,  the  laying  up  a ship  in  the 
dock  to  be  repaired. 

CUL.VTUM  (cAem.)  calcined. 

CULBI'CIO  (Med.)  a sort  of  strangury,  or  heat  of  urine. 


CUI.DEE'S  (Eec.)  a sect  of  monks  in  Scotland  so  called,  a 
colendo  Drum,  i.  e.  from  worshipping  God,  because  they 
were  much  addicted  to  praying  and  devotional  exercises.  v 
CU'LEUS  (Ant.)  or  Cullru*,  a leathern  sack  for  wine  or  oil. 
Fest. 

Culeus  is  also  a bag  in  which  such  as  murdered  their  parents 
were  sewed  up  and  thrown  into  the  sen. 

Juv.  sat.  8,  v.  214. 

Chjui  supptiria  mim  debt  if  rtna  parcri 
Simia,  nee  terpen  unni,  nee  entt ui  fin. 

Anian.  Fet.  Interpret  de  Parricid.;  Zonar.  Annal.  1.  2; 
Is  id.  Orig.  L 5,  c.  28. 

Culkus  was  also  a measure  containing  twenty  barrels,  or 
forty  urns,  equal  to  180  gallons.  Scenu  Cult,  de  Pignorat.; 
Columel.  1.  3,  c.  3 ; Cettal.  de  Ponder,  ac  Mensur.  a pud 
Grav.  The*.  Antiq.  tom.  11,  p.  1471. 

CU'LEX  (An/.)  the  Gnat,  a genus  of  animals,  Class  I meet  a. 
Order  Dintera. 

Generic  Character.  Mouth  with  a single  valved  extorted 
flexile  sheath  ; feeler t of  three  articulations ; antenna 
approximate. 

Spcacs . The  principal  spedes  are,  the — Culex  pipicus, 
the  Common  Gnat,  called  in  the  West  Indies  the  Mus- 
quito  Fly. — Culex  trifurcalus , pulicaris , replant , morio, 
equinus,  Sec. 

CULILA'BAN  | Rot.)  the  Laurvs  culilaban  of  Linnams. 
CULFNA  (Ant.)  1.  A kitchen.  Farr.de  Re  Rust.  1.  1,  c.  13. 
2.  That  part  of  the  funeral  pile  in  w hich  the  banquet  was 
consumed.  Fest.  de  Verb.  Sig.  3.  Culiner,  in  the  plural, 
a public  burying  ground  for  the  poor.  Frontin.  de  Contr. 
Agror. 

CU'LlNARY  Fire  (Nat.)  a portion  of  pure  elementary  or 
solar  fire,  attracted  by  the  oily  or  sulphureous  parts  of  the 
fuel  with  such  velocity  as  to  break  and  attenuate  them 
until  they  are  dispersed  into  air. 

CULLENDER  (MecA.)  a sievo  or  large  strainer  used  by 
cooks,  Ac. 

CULLERS  (Husband.)  a name  for  the  worst  sort  of  sheep, 
or  those  which  are  left  of  a flock  when  the  best  are  picked 
out. 

CU'LLEUS  (Ant.)  vide  Culeus. 

CIFLLION  (Rot.)  a round  root  of  any  herb. 

Cullion  Head  (Fort.)  a sconce  or  blockhouse ; the  same  as 
a bastion. 

CU'LLIS  (Cook.)  & strained  liquor  made  of  meat  boiled. 
CULM  (Bot.)  culmus , the  stallt  or  stem  of  corn  or  grasses, 
which  is  usually  jointed  und  hollow.  In  speaking  of  the 
dry  stalk  of  corn  it  is  commonly  called  straw. 

Culm  (Min.)  a sort  of  cool  in  Wales,  very  brittle,  and  burn- 
ing with  little  or  no  flame ; the  Bitumen  axygenatus  in  the 
Linnean  system. 

CUT.MEN  (Archil.)  the  Latin  word  answering  to  the  ridge 
piece  of  a roof.  Vitruv.  1.  5,  c.  1. 

Culm em  cteli  ( Astron .)  the  highest  part  in  the  heavens  to 
which  a star  can  rise  in  any  given  latitude ; whence  a star 
is  said  to  culminate  when  it  comes  to  that  point. 

CULM  ITER  A£  ( Bot.)  the  same  as  C-alamariee. 
to  CULMINATE  (Astron.)  is  said  of  a star  when  it  comes 
to  the  meridian,  or  the  highest  point  in  the  heaven. 
CULMFNLE  (Bot.)  the  twenty-sixth  order  in  Linnaeus' 
Fragments  of  a Natural  Method. 

CU'LMUS  (Bo/.)  the  culm  or  stalk  of  grasses,  Ac. 

CULPRIT  (Law)  a word  of  form  used  by  the  clerk  of  ar- 
raignments in  trials  to  a person  indicted  for  a criminal 
matter  when  he  has  registered  the  prisoner’s  plea,  Not 
Guilty.  It  is  in  all  probability  composed  of  the  words 
culpa , fault,  or  crime,  and  prit , French  for  prehensus,  taken, 
i.  e.  taken  in  the  fact,  or  as  some  will  luive  it,  prit , for 
pret,  ready,  i.  e.  ready  to  prove  the  fact, 
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CUXItEACH  (£oa)  a caution  in  the  Scotch  law  given  by  a 
lord  of  regality  to  punish  a malefactor  whom  ho  has  reple- 
vied from  tho  sheriff. 

CULTELLATION  (Mensur.)  a measuring  of  heights  by 
ports,  and  not  all  at  one  operation. 

Cu'LTER  (Ant.)  from  colo,  to  till,  cultus , tilled,  a kind  of 
short  plough,  from  which  our  word  coulter  is  derived. 
Plin.  1.  18,  c.  18. 

Culter  was  also  the  knife  used  in  the  sacrificing  of  victims. 
Ovid.  Melam.  L 15,  v.  134. 

■ Psreusmmts  songvin*  cultrot 

lnficit. 

Senec . Thyest.  act  4-,  seen.  1,  v.  688. 

Tangentt*  taka  rurnow  evlUr  not*. 

Culter  venatorius,  a wood-knife,  or  small  sword,  shorter 
than  the  venabulum , or  boar-spear.  Plant.  Aul.  act  3, 
seen.  2,  v.  2;  Tac.  Annul.  1.  3,  c.  43 ; Suet,  in  Aug.  c.  19 ; 
Tumeb.  Adv.  1.  9,  c..  23;  Barth.  Adv.  1.  10,  c.  20. 

Culter  (Anal.)  the  third  lobe  of  the  liver,  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  a knife. 

CU'LVERIN  (Mil.)  n piece  of  ordnance  which,  of  the  least 
size,  is  five  inches  diameter  at  the  bore,  carrying  a ball  of 
fourteen  pounds  weight;  of  the  ordinary  size,  is  five  inches 
and  J quarter  diameter  at  the  bore,  carrying  a ball  of  17 
pounds  weight ; of  the  extraordinary  size , five  inches  and  a 
naif  diameter  at  the  bore,  carrying  a ball  of  20  pounds 
weight. 

CUrLvERTAGE  (Lav:)  the  escheat  or  forfeiture  of  the 
vassal’s  lands  to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 

CU'LVERTAIL  (Carpent.)  or  dovetail,  the  particular  manner 
of  fastening  boards,  by  letting  one  piece  into  another. 
Culvkrtail  (A/ar.)  the  fastening  the  ship’s  cartings  into 
the  beam. 

CUMA'NA  (Bat.)  an  Indian  tree  resembling  the  mulberry, 
both  in  its  appearance  and  fruit;  the  latter  of  which,  when 
boiled  and  made  into  a cataplasm,  cures  the  colic. 
CUMANDA-GUArC  A (Dot.)  a large  sort  of  Indian  Kidney- 
beans. 

CU'MBULU  (Bot.)  a tall  tree  growing  in  Malabar,  the  root 
of  which,  in  a decoction  with  a little  rice,  is  said  to  be  of 
service  in  a symptomatic  fever  attending  the  gout. 
CU'MERUM  (Ant.)  a kind  of  large  basket  used  at  weddings 
for  carrying  the  bride’s  goods  and  household  stuff  covered. 
CU'MIN  (But.)  the  Cuminum  cyminum  of  Limueus,  an  an- 
nual. 

CUMI'NI  (Bo/.)  the  Myrtus  cunt  ini  of  Linnaeus. 
CUMINOIDES  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Dagoc. 

CUMI'NUM  (Bot.)  *ift,an , cumin,  a plant,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  hot,  and  if  drank  in  wine  were  thought  to  pro- 
duce paleness  ; whence  Horace  calls  it  exsangue,  bloodless, 
and  Juvenal  pollens , pole. 

Hot . 1. 1,  ep.  19,  v.  17. 

■ Quod  n 

Pallertm  Mtt,  exsangut  cuminum. 

Juv.  Sat.  5,  v.  55. 

■ ■ PalUntu  graaa  cumimi. 

Diotcor.  1.  3»  c.  68  ; Plin.  1. 20,  c.  14. 

Cuminum,  in  the  Linnean  system , a genus  of  plants,  Clasts  5 
Pentandria , Order  2 Digynia , Natural  Order  of  Umbel - 
lata , or  Umbellifera. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  umbel  universal,  and  partial  four- 
ported;  perianth  proper,  scarcely  visible.— Cor.  knj- 
versal  uniform;  proper  five-petalled.— Stam.  f laments 
five;  anthers  simple. — Pi  ST.  germ  ovate;  styles  two; 
stigmas  simple. — Fee.  none;  fruit  ovate;  seeds  two, 
ovate. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the — Cuminum  cyminum,  seu 
sativum , Cumin,  an  annual,  native  of  Egypt. 
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Cuminum  is  also  the  name  for  the  Cuminum  hypecoum  of 
Linnaeus. 

CU'MMIN-SEED  (Bot.)  the  seed  of  the  Cuminum  of  Lin- 
naeus, is  a long  slender  seed,  not  so  thick  as  anise-seed,  but 
much  longer,  of  a rough  texture,  not  easily  powdered, 
unctuous  when  bruised,  of  a strong  smell,  and  an  acrid 
pungent  taste. 

Cummin-seed  (Chem.)  in  o chemical  analysis  is  found  to 
yield  a quantity  of  essential  oil,  an  austere  phlegm,  con- 
taining an  acid,  and  a urinous  salt. 

CUNACA'NTHE  (Bot.)  a shrub  bearing  grapes  like  a vine. 
CUNA-CERVISLE  ( Archaol .)  a tub  of  ale,  os  mentioned  in 
Domesday-Book. 

CUNA'NE  (Bo/.)  the  large  fruit  of  an  Indian  tree,  which  is 
dried,  roasted,  and  eaten  as  a remedy  against  the  head- 
ache. Baii  Hist.  Plant. 

CUNEA'LIS  sutura  ( Anat .)  the  suture  by  which  the  os  sphe - 
noidet  is  joined  to  the  os frontis. 

CU'NEI  (Archil.)  the  coins  of  walls  in  buildings.  Vitruv. 
1.  7,  c.  4. 

CUNEIFORM  (Bot.)  or  wedgeshaped,  an  epithet  for  a leaf. 
CUNEIFO'RMIA  ossa  (Anal.)  the  three  bones  of  the  tarsus. 
CUNE'OLLS  (Surg.)  a crooked  tent  to  put  into  a fistula, 
CUNETTE  (Port.)  a deep  trench,  about  three  or  four  fathoms 
wide,  sunk  along  the  middle  of  a dry  moat,  to  make  the 
passage  more  difficult. 

CU'NEL’S  (Ant.)  signifies  literally  a wedge,  but  is  applied  to 
the  seats  and  benches  on  which  the  spectators  sat  in  a 
theatre,  which  were  narrow  near  the  stage,  and  broad  be- 
hind. 

Juv.  sat.  6,  ▼.  61. 

— — Cvmth  an  habmt  tptciacul*  Mis 
Quod  M?«rui  amts  ! 

Wherefore  Ausonias  speaks  of  theutrum  cuneatum. 

Auson . de  Urb.  c.  4,  v.  5. 

Circttt  tt  imclusi  metes  cuneata  tfmtfri. 

Vitruv.  I.  5,  c.  6 ; Suet  on.  in  Aug.  c.  44 ; A pul.  Plor. 
p.  799 ; Bald.  Lex.  Vitruv. ; Salmas.  Exercxtat.  Plin. 

р.  615. 

Cuneus  ( Mil.)  a company  of  foot  drawn  up  w edgewise,  or 
like  a triangle,  in  this  form  [A]  the  better  to  break  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  Liv.  1.  8,  c.  10,  1.  22,  c.  47,  1.  32, 

с.  17;  A.  Gcll.  1.  10,  c.  9;  Veget.  1.  3,  c.  19;  Agath.  Hist. 
1.  2:  Saidas. 

Cuneus  (Archaol.)  a mint  or  place  to  coin  money;  whence 
cuneum  Monetum,  the  king's  stamp  for  coining  money. 
CUNPCULUS  (Ant.)  a coney-burrow,  or  a mine  under  the 
earth.  Cas.  de  Bell.  GaU.  1.  7,  c.  22 ; Joseph,  de  ReU. 
Ind . 1.  3,  c.  12;  Veget.  1.  4,  c.  24. 

CU'NILA  (Bo/.)  the  name  for  the  Origanum , accord- 
ing to  Dioscorides.  Diotcor.  1.  3,  c.  32. 

Cunila,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants.  Class  2 
Diandria,  Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  — Cob. 
one-petalled. — Stam.  f laments  two,  filiform;  anthers 
twin.— Pist.  germ  four-parted;  style  filiform;  stigma 
two-cleft. — Pee.  none  ; seeds  four. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are — Cunila  maria na,  seu 
satureia , Mint-leaved  Cunila,  a perennial,  native  of  the 
North  of  Europe. — Cunila  pulegioides,  seu  Melissa, 
Penny- Royal-leaved  Cunila,  an  annual,  native  of  tho 
South  of  France,  Ac. 

CUNILA^SO  (Bo/.)  Fleabane,  a kind  of  savory. 
CUNNING  a ship  (Mar.)  directing  the  person  at  the  helm 
how  to  steer  her. 

CUNNINGHA'MIA  (Bob)  a genua  of  plants,  Class  4 ZV- 
tandria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one- leaved. — Coil  one- 
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pctalled;  tube  short. — Stam.  filament t four;  anthers 
roundish. — PrsT.  germ  roundish ; stifle  filiform,  bifid ; 
stigmas  obtuse. — Per.  berry  orate  ; seed  single. 

Specie}.  The  single  species  is,  the—  Cunninghamia  Gar- 
ment osa,  a shrub. 

CUNUNIA  (Bet.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  10  Deeandria, 
Order  2 Digynia,  called  after  J.  C.  Cuno,  a Dutch  bo- 
tanist and  poet. 

Generic  Character,  Cal.  perianth  fire-leaved.  — Cor. 
petals  five,  obovate. — St  a u.  filaments  ten,  subulate;  an- 
thers roundish,  twin. — Pist,  germ  conic,  styles  two ; 
stigmas  obtuse.— Pan.  capsule  oblong;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.  Tho  only  species  is,  the — Cunonia  Capensis,  a 
shrub,  and  a Cape  plant. 

Cunonia  is  also  a trivial  name  for  a species  of  Antholyxa. 

CUNTEY-CUNTEY  (Lew)  a kind  of  trial  mentioned  by 
Bracton,  which  seems  to  signify  a trial  by  the  ordinary 
jury.  Bract.  1. 4,  tract.  3,  c.  18. 

CtPNTOR  (Orn.)  an  American  Eagle,  [vide  Condur ] 

CUP  ( Mech .)  a vessel  of  various  forms,  and  for  various  do- 
mestic purposes,  but  particularly  for  drinking  out  of. 

CUPA  (Ant.)  a large  round  vessel  which  was  used  for  hold- 
ing wine.  Vessels  of  the  same  name,  when  empty,  were 
also  used  for  bearing  up  the  hulls  of  ships  when  they  were 
careened. 

Luc.  1.  4,  r.  420. 

iVoWfUtf  rattm  t ueux  mitentanl  undiqus  *wp*. 

Varr.  apud  Norm.  1.  2,  c.  1 1 S ; Herodian.  1. 4,  c.  8;  Capi- 
tol. Maximin.  c.  22;  Veget.  1.3,  c.  7;  Casaub.  Salmas,  in 
Capitol,  i SckefF.  de  Mil.  Sax.  Addend,  p.  320. 

CUrA'MINI  (Rot.)  the  Azalea  Indica  of  Linneus. 

CUPA'NIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  8 Octandria, 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.— Cor. petals  \ 
five-cowled. — Stam .filaments  eight;  anthers  incumbent. 
— Pist.  germ  ovate;  style  short;  stigma  obtuse— Per. 
capsule  coriaceous ; seed  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Cupania  t ament osa, 
seu  Trigonis. — Cupania  glabra  saponarides,  Jfrc. 

CUPETXA  (Chem.)  a chemical  vessel  made  of  earth,  ashes, 
or  burnt  bones,  and  in  which  assay-masters  try  metals. 
It  suffers  all  baser  ores,  when  fused  and  mixed  with  lead, 
to  pass  off,  and  retains  only  gold  and  silver,  [vide  Che- 
mistry') 

CUPElLaTIO  (CArm.)  the  process  of  purifying  the  per- 
fect metals  by  the  addition  of  lead,  which,  at  a due  heat, 
becomes  vitrified,  and  in  that  state  carries  off  all  other 
vitrified  metals  of  the  baser  sort,  leaving  those  of  the  per- 
fect kind  in  a state  of  purity. 

CUPEROSA  (Min.)  Copperas. 

CUPHE'A  (Bot.)  the  Lythrum  cuphea  of  Linnaeus. 

CU'PHOS  (Med.)  *»&%,  nn  epithet  signifying  properly  light; 
but  when  applied  to  aliments  it  imports  easily  digestible; 
and  to  humours  mild  and  gentle. 

CUPI  (Bot.)  a species  of  the  Condeieiia  of  Linnaeus. 

CUPOLA  (Arehit.)  a roof,  or  vault,  rising  m a circular  or 
elliptic  form,  otherwise  called  the  Tkolut,  or  Dome. 

CUPPING-GLASS  (Strrg.)  a sort  of  glass  vessel  applied 
to  the  fleshy  part  of  the  body,  for  the  drawing  away  cor- 
rupt blood  and  humours. 

CUrRE'SSO-PINULUS  (Bot.)  a species  of  the  franco  of 
Linnaeus. 

CUPRE'SSUS  (Bot.)  Kvrmftrrtf,  Cypress;  a tree  that  grew 
to  a remarkable  height,  particularly  in  Crete,  the  wood  of  | 
which  being  very  durable  was  used  for  the  building  of 
■hips,  as  we  learn  from  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  xxiii.  5. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  planted  at  the  doors 
of  the  great  when  they  died,  and  served  as  an  emblem  of  j 
death. 


Lucan.  1. 3,  ▼.  442. 

El  m piehrias  luetut  total*  n.prtuvi. 

Wherefore  it  is  called  by  Virgil  atra  and Jeralis,  by  Ho- 
race invisa,  &c.  by  Statius  rnccsta,  &c. 

Virg.  .fin.  1.  3. 

Aggrntur  lumuta  IrJIw,  itant  manibuiaret 
CVrmittf  m<rM  vittii,  atriiyiu  ettprosa. 

Virg.  Jin.  1. 6. 

IitgenUm  UruJtrt  pynrm  eui frtndibut  «lrw 
Imlummt  latcra,  it  ftr*Ut  ant*  cu/>r**M* 

Cm&UmmuS. 

Hor.  Carm.  1.  2,  od.  14,  v.  22. 

— Rtf u*  h*mm,  91 tat  edit,  mbtrum 
Te,  prater  inntus  cupmu*, 

UU*  brrvera  rfmnmr.  m te^netur. 

Stat.  Sylv , 1. 4. 

■ I tmpui  mine  porter e fremdn 

Phabt  I uai,  mcnUiqut  nxium  damnart  euprtue. 

According  to  Ovid  the  cypress  derives  its  name  from  Cy- 
parissus,  the  son  of  Amideus,  who  was  changed  into  this 
tree.  Plat,  de  Leg.  1.  3;  Thucyd.  1.  2,  c.  34;  Theophrast . 
Hist.  Plant.;  Cato  de  Re  Rust. 

Cupressus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants.  Class  21 
Monoccia , Order  9 Monaaelphia , Natural  Order  conifcrte. 
Generic  Character.  Male  flowers  disposed  in  an  ament, 
female  flowers  heaped  into  a roundish  cone  on  the  same 
plant. — Cal.  ament  common  in  the  male ; strobile  com- 
mon ; in  the  females  roundish. — Con.  none. — Stam.  in 
the  males ; filaments  none ; anthers  four,  borne  on  the 
calycinc  scale. — Pist.  in  the  female;  germ  scarcely  evi- 
dent.— Per.  none ; seeds  in  the  females  several,  oblong. 
Species.  The  principal  species  are  the — Cuprexsus  semper - 
virens,  seu  Cupressus , the  Evergreen  Cypress. — Cupres- 
nit  disticha , Deciduous  Cypress-Tree. — Cupressus  thy- 
oides,  White  Cedar,  or  Arbor  Vita:. — Cupressus  pendula, 
Portugal  Cypress. — Bauh.  Pin.;  Raii  Hist.  Plant. 
Cupressus  is  also  the  name  of  the  Thuja  articulala. 

CURA  avenacea  (Med.)  a decoction  of  oats  and  succory 
roots. 

CURASSON  (Ons.)  a bird  of  South  America,  the  Crax  of 
Linnmus,  three  feet  long,  which  inhabits  the  mountains 
and  woods,  feeding  on  fruits  and  roosting  on  trees. 
CURATE  (Lee.)  Curator / he  who  represents  the  incum- 
bent of  a parson,  or  vicar,  and  takes  care  of  divine  service 
in  his  stead. 

CURATE'LA  (Law)  the  office  of  an  administrator  to  an  in- 
fant, or  lunatic. 

CURATE'LLA  (Bot.)  a genu*  of  plants,  Class  IS  Polya n- 
dria , Order  2 Digynia . 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor. petals 
three  or  four,  roundish. — Stam.  filaments  very  many ; 
anthers  roundish. — Pim.germ  two-parted;  styles  two; 
stigmas  headed. — Per.  capsule  two-celled ; seeds  in  pairs. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Cumtclla  Americana. 
CURATOR  (Ant.)  signified  generally  an  overseer,  surveyor, 
or  commissioner,  to  which  some  other  word  was  affixed  to 
designate  his  office  as— Curator  Ayuaruin , surveyor  of  the 
water-works;  Curator  Anona,  overseer  of  the  public  gra- 
nary, or  clerk  of  the  market ; Curator  Calendar! i,  he  who 
controlled  the  public  accounts  of  each  city,  and  put  out 
the  public  monies  to  interest;  Curator  Ludorum,  master 
of  the  public  games ; Curatores  Viarum , commissioners  of 
the  high  ways,  Ac.  to  which  frequent  allusions  are  made 
in  the  inscriptions  as  well  as  writings  of  the  Romans.  Cic. 
ad  Attic.  1.  1;  Varr.  de  IM.  Lin.  1.  7,  c.  13;  Tacit. 
Annal.  1.  11,  c.  35;  Plin.  1.5,  ep.  15;  Plut.  in  Cces.g 
Lamprid.  Alex,  Sever,  c.  S3;  Cassiod.  Var.  1.  7,  c.  13; 
Panciroll.  Sold.  Digit . Jmper ,t  Occident,  de  Magistr.  Mu - 
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nicip.  et  Descript.  Urb.  Horn,  apud  Grctv.  Thes,  Antiq. 
Roman,  tom.  8. 

CURB  (Man.)  a chain  of  iron  made  fast  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  branches  of  the  bridle;  whence  the  phrase, 
“ To  give  a leap  upon  the  curb,”  i.e.  to  shorten  the  curb 
by  laying  one  of  the  mails,  or  S like  joints  of  the  chain, 
over  the  rest. 

Curb  ( Vet.)  a tumour  situated  on  the  back  part  of  the 
hinder  leg  of  a horse  immediately  below  the  hock. 

Curb  (Archit.\ signifies  generally  whatever  serves  as  a check 
or  restraint,  and  is  applied  to  different  parts  of  a building, 
as  a — Curb  for  Brick  steps,  a timber-nosing  to  prevent  them 
from  wearing. — Curb  Plate , a wall-plate  in  a circularly 
ribbed  dome,  Ac. — Curb  tlafers , the  upper  rafters  on 
both  sides  in  a curb  roof. — Curb  Roof,  a particular  kind 
of  roof  consisting  of  four  sides. — Curbstones , the  stones 
which  separate  the  carriage-way  from  the  foot-path. 

CUrRCAS  ( Dot .)  the  Barbadoes  nut ; a drastic  purge.  It  is 
the  Jatropba  cur  cm,  in  the  Linnean  system. 

CURCULl'GO  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  23  Polygamia, 
Order  1 Monoecia ; so  called  because  its  seed  has  a pro- 
ocas  resembling  the  rostrum,  or  beak  of  the  Curculio . 
Generic  Character.  Hermaphrodite  flowers  few,  male 
flowers  many. — Cal.  none.— Cor.  petals  six,  oblong. — 
Stam.  Jilamenis  six;  anthers  linear. — Fist,  in  the  her- 
maphrodite flowers ; germ  sessile ; style  very  short ; 
stigma  large,  topering.— Per.  capsule  three-celled ; seeds 
one  to  four. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Curculigo  orchioides , a 
tuberous  root. 

CURCULIO  (E»l.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Insecta , Order 
Coleoptera. 

Generic  Character.  Antenna  clavate ; feelers  4,  filiform. 
Species.  The  larva?  of  this  tribe  have  six  scaly  legs,  and 
a scaly  head.  They  infest  granaries,  and  live  upon  the 
grain.  The  species  are  distinguished  into  those  which 
have  the  jaw  cylindrical  toothed,  called  by  Fabriciu* 
the  Curculio ; and  into  those  having  the  lip  bifid  and 
the  jaw  bifid,  called  the  Anthribus. 

CLTRCUrMA  (Rot.)  Turmeric,  on  Indian  plant,  which  was 
formerly  called  cupcrus. 

Curcuma,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  ptants,  Class  1 
Monandria,  Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  jxrianth  superior. — Com.  one- 
pe tailed  ; nectary  one-leaved. — Stam.  Jilaments  five; 
anthers  adnate. — Pist.  germ  roundish;  style  length  of; 
the  stamens;  stigma  simple. — Pita.  capsule  roundish, 
three-celled ; seeds  very  many. 

Species,  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as — Curcuma 
rotunda , Round-rooted  Turmeric. — Curcuma  longa , seu 
Amomum  Curcuma , Long-rooted  Turmeric ; but  the— 
Curcuma  pallida  is  an  annual. 

CURD  (Mil.;  the  coagulum  of  milk. 

CURE  (Falcon.)  a medicine  given  to  hawks  in  form  of  little 
baBs,  or  pellets  of  hemp,  cotton,  or  feathers,  to  imbibe  or 
drink  up  their  phlegm. 

CUTlFEw  (Law)  contracted  from  the  French  couvrefeu, 
i.  e.  cover  or  put  out  the  fire ; a law  made  by  William  the 
Conqueror  that  all  persons  should  put  out  their  fires  and 
lights,  and  go  to  bed  at  eight  o’clock  on  the  ringing  of  a 
bell. — Cur/hv  signified  also  the  bell,  and  the  ringing  of 
this  bell,  which  announced  the  hour  for  putting  out  fire 
and  candle. 

CURIA  (j4«/.)  tlie  place  where  they  conducted  curas  publi- 
cas , the  public  concerns,  the  council-house,  or  state- ' 
bouse.  According  to  Varro,  the  Curia  were  of  two  kinds ; I 
those  which  were  set  apart  for  the  priests  to  settle  the  re- 
ligious concerns  of  the  state,  ana  those  which  were  de- 
voted to  civil  matters,  as  the  senate-house,  and  the  hall, 
or  moot-house  of  every  tribe,  or  ward.  The  Curia  was  I 
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was  also  the  assembly  or  ward  itself.  Farr,  de  Lai.  Ling. 
1.  4 ; Aul.  GeU.  1.  14»  c.  7 t Sigon.  de  Ant . Jwr . Roman.  1,1, 
C.  3 ; Manut.  in  Cic . Ep.  ad  hamU.  1. 4. 

1 Curia  (Lots)  signifies  generally  a court,  but  it  was  taken 
particularly  for  the  assemblies  of  bishops,  peers,  and  great 
men  of  tlie  realm,  whom  the  kings  of  England  used  to 
call  together  at  the  chief  festivals,  which  were  named 
solemnis  curia , Augustalis  curia , curia  publica , Ac.  It  is 
also  used  sometimes  for  the  feudatory,  or  other  customary 
tenants,  who  did  their  suit  and  service  at  the  court  of  their 
lord. — Curia  advimre  vult , the  deliberation  which  a court 
of  judicature  sometimes  takes  where  there  is  any  point  of 
difficulty  before  they  give  judgment  in  a cause. — Curia 
Citrsus  Aqua,  a court  held  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Gravesend  for  the  better  management  of  barges  and  boats 
using  the  river  Thames.  — Curia  daudenda , a writ  to 
compel  another  to  make  a fence  or  wall  which  he  ought  to 
make  between  his  land  and  the  plaintiff’s.  Reg.  Orisr.  155; 
New.  Nat.  Bre v.  282,  Ac.— Curia  Domini , the  lords  hall 
or  court,  where  all  the  tenants  attend  at  the  time  of  keep- 
ing courts. — Curia  peniiciarum , a court  held,  by  the  sheriff 
of  Chester,  in  a place  there  called  Pcndice  or  Pentice. 

CURIATL.es  (Ant.)  1.  Those  who  were  of  the  name  curia, 
ward,  or  tribe.  Dionys.  Hal.  tom.  ii.  p.  124  ; Cic.  de  Qffie. 
1.  2,  c.  18.  2.  The  chiefs  in  every  city  answering  to  the 
head-boroughs,  or  tithing- men  of  modem  times.  Isxdor. 
Orig.  1.  9,  c.  4 ; Turned.  Adv.  1.  30,  c,  31 ; Salmas,  in 
Vopisc.  Aurel.  c.  S3. 

CURIATA  (Ant.)  vide  Comitia. 

CURIME'NtOS  (Afinit)  a Portuguese  name  for  pains  ia  the 
limbs,  which  are  relieved  by  a warm  bath. 

CURLED  (Bot.)  crispus , an  epithet  for  a leaf  or  nectary; 
folium  crispunx  is  a leaf,  the  periphery  of  which  is  larger 
than  tlie  disk  admits,  wherefore  it  becomes  waved,  as  in 
Curled  Parsley ; nectarium  crispum,  a nectary  having  the 
cups  waved  or  curled,  os  in  Narcissus  pseudo -narcissus 
et  minor. 

CURLEW  (Om.)  a waterfowl  with  blue  lew  and  black 
wings,  the  Scolopax  oquatica  of  Linnaeus,  which  inhabits 
moist  and  fenny  places,  feeds  on  worms  and  marsh  insects, 
and  lays  four  eggs  of  an  olive-brown  colour.  The  some 
name  is  also  given  to  several  species  of  the  Scolopax. 

CURLING  (Carpcnt.)  an  epithet  for  timber,  the  grain  of 
which  turns  or  curls  about  so  as  to  make  it  less  manage- 
able by  the  tool. — Curling-stuff"  is  near  akin  to  w hat  is 
termed  cross-grained. 

CU'RLINGS  (Sport.)  the  little  spotted  curls  with  which  the 
burr  of  a deer's  head  is  powdered. 

CU'RMI  (Med.)  a drink  made  of  barley  answering  to 
our  common  ale.  Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  1 10. 

CU’RNOCK  ( Archeeol .)  a measure  containing  four  bushels, 
or  half  a quarter.  Flet.  1.  2,  c.  12. 

CU  RRANT  (Cow.)  vide  Current. 

Currakt  (Bot.)  the  well-known  fruit  of  a shrub,  classed 
under  the  Ribes  in  the  Linnean  system. 

CURRA'NTO  (A/mj.)  or  currant,  a running  French  dance; 
also  a musical  air  consisting  of  triple  time. 

CURRENCY  (Com.)  the  paper,  stamped  in  the  English 
colonies,  which  passed  current  for  money : the  term  has 
since  been  employed  for  paper-money  in  general  issued 
by  authority. 

CURRENT  (Nat.)  the  slope  of  any  ground  which  serves 
to  discharge  the  water. 

CURRENT-MONEY  (Com.)  that  which  passes  at  a fixed 
value. 

CURRENTS  (Mar.)  impetuous  streams  of  water,  which,  in 
certain  latitudes,  run  and  set  on  particular  points  of  the 
compass. 

CURRl'CULUS  (Archeeol.)  the  year,  or  the  course  of  a year. 

CURRIER  (Mil.)  a kind  of  piece,  formerly  used  in. sieges, 
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of  the  game  calibre  and  strength  as  a harquabuss,  but 
having  a longer  barrel. 

CARRIERS,  Company  of  ( Her.)  were  incor- 
porated in  1438,  w the  12th  of  King  Henry  I, 
and  bear,  for  their  armorial  ensigns,  M Sable, 
a cross  engrailed,  or,  between  four  pair  of 
shears  in  saltire,  argent.”  The  crest  two  arms, 
the  hands  holding  a share.  The  supporters 

« a buck,  or,  and  a goat,  argent.  The  motto 
Spes  nostra  Devs. 

TO  CURRY  a horse  (Man.)  to  rub  him  down  with  the  curry- 
comb. 

CURRY-COMB  (Husband.)  an  iron  tool  for  the  dressing  of 

hones. 

CURSITOR  (Lfltu)  an  officer  belonging  to  the  Chancery, 
who  makes  out  original  writs  for  any  particular  county  or 
shire. 

CURSCXNES  terra  (Archaoi.)  ridges  of  land. 

CU'RSOR  (Meek*)  a little  brass  ruler  representing  the 
horizon. 

CIFRSORES  1.  runners  at  a race.  Poll. 

Onom.  1.  3,  segm.  146.  2.  The  vancouriers  of  an  army. 
Ammian.  Marcell. 

CURSU'MA  (Dot.)  vide  Chelidonium . 

CURSU'TA  (Dot.)  vide  Gentiana. 

CU'RTAIL  (A/an.)  the  name  given  to  a horse's  tail  after  it 
lias  been  docked. 

Curtail  double  (Mus.)  an  instrument,  formerly  so  called, 
that  played  the  bass. 

CU'RTAIN  (/■brt.)  the  front  of  a wall,  or  fortified  place  be- 
tween two  bastions. 

CURTA'NA  (Archaoi.)  or  curieyn,  a name  for  King  Edward 
the  Confessor's  sword  without  a point,  an  emblem  of 
mercy,  which  is  carried  before  the  Kings  and  Queens  of 
England  at  their  coronation. 

CU'llTATE  distance  (/fxtrtm.)the  distance  of  a planet's  place 
from  the  sun  reduced  to  the  ecliptic,  [vide  Astronomy] 

CURTATION  of  a planet  (Astron.)  the  difference  between 
the  distance  of  a planet  from  the  sun  and  curtate  distance. 

CU'RTESY  (Law)  vide  Courtesy . 

CURTEYN  (Archarol.)  vide  Curtana. 

CURT1  cone  ( Geom .)  a cone  whose  top  is  cut  off  by  the 
plane  parallel  to  its  basis. 

CU  RTILAGE  (Archaoi.)  a piece  of  ground  lying  near  a 
dwelling  house.  St  at.  4 Ed.  1,  c.  1 ; 35  Hen.  8,  c.  4; 
39  Elix.  c.  10. 

CU'RTILES  terra  (Lota)  court- lands,  or  lands  properly 
belonging  to  the  court  or  house  of  a lord  of  the  manor. 
Spelm.  of  Feuds,  c.  5. 

CURTI'SIA  (Rot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  4 Tetrandria, 
Order  1 Monogynia , called  after  Curtis,  the  botanist,  and 
author  of  the  Flora  Londincnsis. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved  four-parted. 
— Cor.  four-petalled. — Siam,  //amoi/i  four;  anthers 
ovate. — Pist.  Ffrwi  superior ; style  subulate ; stigma 
four  or  five-cleft.—- Per.  drupe  subglobular;  seed  nut 
roundish. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  Curtisia  favinia , seu  Side- 
roxylon,  Beech-leaved  Curtisia,  or  Hossaquay-Tree, 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

CUTIVATURE  of  a line  (Geom,)  is  that  bending  or  flexure 
by  which  it  becomes  of  any  particular  form,  &c.  as  the 
curvature  of  a circle,  the  property  of  which  is  that  every 
point  in  the  circumference  is  equidistant  from  a point 
in  the  interior  called  the  centre. — Circle  qf  Curvature , or 
circle  of  the  same  curvature , is  a circle  which  touches  a 
curve  in  a point  so  that  no  other  circle,  touching  it  in  the 
same  point,  can  pass  between  it  and  the  curve.  This  is 
otherwise  called  the  osculating  circle , because  it  is  the 
most  ultimately  connected  with  the  curve.  — Radius  af\ 
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curvature  is  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  curvature.— Double 
Curvature  is  a term  applied  to  the  curvature  of’ a line 
which  twists  so  that  ail  the  part#  of  it  do  not  lie  in 
the  same  plane  as  the  rhumb -line,  or  the  loxodromic 
curve. 

Curve  (Geom.)  a line  whose  parts  incline  different  ways, 
in  distinction  from  a straight  line,  which  lie  in  the  name 
direction.  The  principal  parts  of  every  curve  are  the 
Diameter,  the  Vertex,  the  Axis,  the  Ordinates,  or  Appli- 
cates, Absciss,  and  the  Centre;  thus, 
in  the  annexed  figure,  the  line  A D, 
which  bisects  all  the  parallel  lines, 

M N,  is  called  a Diameter ; the  point 
A,  where  the  diameter  meets  the 
curve,  is  the  Vertex  ; when  the  line 
A D bisects  all  the  parallels  at  right 
angles  it  is  called  the  Axis ; the  parallel  lines  M N,  M N, 
M N,  &c.  are  the  Ordinates , P M or  P N the  Semiordinate ; 
or,  as  is  more  usual,  the  latter  is  the  ordinate,  and  the 
former  the  double  ordinate : any  portion  of  the  diameter, 
as  A P between  the  vertex  and  another  fixed  point,  is 
called  the  absciss,  and  that  point  in  which  all  the  diameters 
meet  is  called  the  Centre . This  definition  of  a diameter, 
however,  respects  the  Conic  Sections  only,  [vide  Conic 
Sections , Ordinates,  Diameter] 

Curves  are  distinguished  into  Algebraical  or  Geometrical, 
and  Transcendental  or  Mechanical.  — Algebraical  or 
geometrical  curves  are  those  io  which  the  relation  of  the 
absciss  A P to  the  ordinates  P M can  be  expressed  by  a 
common  algebraic  equation ; 
thus,  suppose  the  turve  to  be  a 
circle,  and  the  radius  AC  = r, 
the  absciss  A P = x,  the  ordi- 
nate P M = y;  then,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  circle,  the  L- 
rectangle  A P x P B being  al- 
ways = P MS  therefore  the  equation  is  x . (2  r — x) 
= y\  or  2rx-j‘=iy‘,  which  is  the  equation  that 
defines  tins  algebraical  curve.  Curves  have  been  dis- 
tinguished into  different  orders,  according  to  the  number 
of  the  equation  expressing  the  relation  between  its  ordi- 
nates anu  abscisses.  Curves  of  the  First  Order  compre- 
hend the  circle  and  conic  sections.  Those  of  the  second 
order,  according  to  the  enumeration  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, arc  reducible  to  the  four  following  cases  of  equa- 
tions, expressing  the  relation  between  the  ordinate  and 
absciss ; namely. 

In  the  1st  case,  x y*  + c y = «x*  + £x*  + cx  + a? 

2d  xy  =axi  + 4x*+cx-frf 

3d  yJ  = ax* + 6 x*  + cx  + d 

4th  y sax1  + Ar*  + cx+rf 

Under  these  cases  are  included  curves  of  different  forms, 
which  he  distinguishes,  as  follows,  into — Inscribed  hyper- 
bola, which  lies  wholly  within  the  angle  of  the  asymp- 
totes.— Circumscribed  hyperbola,  which  cuts  the  asymp- 
totes, and  contains  the  parts  cut  off  within  its  own 
periphery.  — Ambigenal  hyperbola , having  one  of  its 
infinite  legs  inscribed,  and  the  other  circumscribed. — 
Converging  hyperbola , one  whose  legs  tend  towards  each 
other. — Dir  erg  i ng  hyperbola , when  the  legs  tend  dif- 
ferent ways. — Cross-legged  hyberbola,  which  lias  its  legs- 
convex  different  ways. — Conchoidal  hyperbola , when  the 
asymptote  has  a concave  vertex  and  diverging  legs. — An - 
guinea l hyberbola,  that  which  cuts  asymptote  with  con- 
trary flexures.  — Cruciform  hyperbola , which  cuts  its 
conjugate  across, — Sodated  hyperbola , which,  returning 
around,  cuts  itself. — Cuspidated  hyperbola , one  whose 
parts  concur  in  the  angle  of  contact,  and  there  termi- 
nate.— Pointed  hyperbola , one  whose  conjugate  is  ovnl 
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and  infinitely  tmall. — Redundant  hyperbola,  is  that  whose 
number  of  legs  exceeds  that  of  the  conic  hyperbola- — 
Deficient  hyjycrbola  has  bat  one  asymptote,  and  only 
two  hyperbolic  legs,  Ac.  Newton.  Enumerat.  Lint  an. 
Ord.  &c. 

Parabolas  are  in  like  manner  denominated  converging,  di- 
verging, cruciform,  Arc. 

Transcendental  or  mechanical  curves  are  such  as  cannot  be 
so  easily  defined  or  expressed  by  au  algebraical  equation. 

• — Rectification,  Infection,  Quadrature  of  Curves,  [vide 
Rectification,  Ac.] — Curves  of  double  curvature , a curve, 
all  the  parts  of  which  are  not  in  the  same  plane. — Family 
of  curves,  an  assemblage  of  several  curve*,  of  different 
kinds,  all  defined  by  the  same  equation,  of  an  indeter- 
minate degree,  but  differently,  according  to  the  diversity 
of  their  kind  : thus,  suppose  an  equation  of  an  indeter- 
minate degree,  a"-1  j = 7",  if  w = 2,  then  will  a x=y*; 
if  m = 3,  then  will  o*x  =y> ; if  m = 4,  then  will  a*x  = 
y\  &c. ; all  which  curves  are  said  to  be  of  the  same 
family  or  tribe. — Catacaustic  and  diacaustic  curves,  [vide 
Catacaustic,  Arc.] — Erponential  curve,  that  which  is  de- 
fined by  an  exponential  equation,  as  a x*  = y.— Loga- 
rithmic curve,  [vide  Logarithmic] — Curve  refiectoirc , is 
so  called  because  it  is  the  appearance  of  the  plane  bot- 
tom of  a basin  covered  with  water,  to  an  eye  perpen- 
dicularly over  it. — Radical  curves,  a name  given  by  some 
authors  to  curves  of  the  spiral  kind. — Regular  curves  arc 
such  as  have  their  curvature  turning  regularly  and  con- 
tinually the  &ame  way,  in  distinction  from  the  irregular 
curvet,  or  those  which  have  points  of  contrary  flexure. 

CURVED  {Hot.)  incurvus,  bowed  or  bent  inwards;  on 
epithet  applied  to  legumes  and  prickles ; curved  or  bowed 
outwards,  recurvus,  on  epithet  for  leaves  and  prickles. 

CURVET  (Man.)  an  air  in  which  the  horses  legs  arc  more 
raised  than  in  the  demivolts,  being  a kind  of  leap  up  and 
a little  forwards. 

CURURU-APE  (J9o/.)  a scandent  tree  growing  in  Brazil, 
bearing  pods,  which  cuntain  seeds  like  beans.  The  green 
leaves  bruised  and  applied  to  recent  wounds  are  said  to 
cure  them  by  the  first  intention. 

CURUTA-PALA  (Zto/.)  a shrub  growing  in  Malabar,  the 
bark  of  whose  root,  when  bruised  and  drank  with  warm 
water,  cures  the  diarrhoea. 

CURULIS  {Ant.)  Curulc,  from  currus,  a chariot;  an  epi- 
thet for  what  appertained  to  a chariot,  was  applied  to  raa-  * 
gist  rat  os,  their  dignity,  Ac. — Curules  magistral  us,  were 
consuls,  censors,  prectors,  and  sediles,  who  were  so  called,  1 
as  some  suppose,  because  they  were  carried  in  a chariot. 
On  this  account  the  tediles  were,  in  an  especial  manner, 
called  Curulc. — Curulis  sella,  the  curule  chair,  a chair  of 
estate,  which  was  made  of  ivory,  and  placed  in  a chariot, 
wherein  the  head  officers  of  Home  were  carried  to  the 
council. 

Lucan.  1.  5. 

Ismtuhu  e nUa  niblims  ude  jmf after. 

Hor.  1.  1 , cp.  6,  v.  53. 

Cifitifa  hie  fmteet  dabit,  tripittqM  curule 

Cm  tola,  unportunui,  ebur. 

Juv . sat.  5,  v.  91. 

■ ....  ilii  ullat  donor* cumin 

Ilium  aertitibui  }*roj*man,  fo. 

Ovid.  Punt.  I,  4,  el.  5,  v.  18. 

Sigma  quoqut  m w tla  nessem  formats  evruli. 

It  was  also  taken  for  the  tribunal  or  seat  of  justice. 

Mart.  1.  11,  ep.  99,  v.  17. 

SnJto*  in  alt o tu  Uetl  tribunal* 

tj  * cunthjsrs  gntibu  i rtddat. 


Silius  Italicus  deduces  its  origin  from  the  town  of  Vetulonia, 
now  Viterbo. 

Jtal.  1.  8,  v.  147,  speaking  of  this  town, 

//«  sltas  tborii  i kvnnl  lumen  mraUt. 

CURUROLET  (Ora.)  a sort  of  plover,  the  charadrius  of 
Linnsus. 

CUSCUTA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  4 Tetrandria , 
Order  2 Digynia. 

Generic  Character . Cal.  perianth  one-leaved,  cup-formed. 
— Cor.  one-petallcd,  ovate ; nectary  of  four  scales^— 
Stam.  filament t four,  subulate;  anthers  roundish. — 
Pist.  germ  roundish  ; styles  two,  erect ; stigmas  simple. 
— Pen.  fleshy ; seeds  in  pairs. 

Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  parasitical  and  annual ; os 
— C incut  a Eur  opera,  seu  Cuscuta,  Cassitha,  seu  Cassuiha , 
Common  Dodder. — Cuscuta  epithymum,  seu  Epithymum, 
Small  Dodder,  Ac. 

Cuscuta  is  also  the  name  of  the  Patella  rubra. 

CUSP  (Grew.)  the  point  or  comer  formed  by  two  parts  of  a 
curve  meeting,  and  there  terminating. 

Cusp  (Astron.)  a term  denoting  the  point!  or  horns  of  the 
moon. 

Cu&p  (Astrol.)  the  first  point  of  the  twelve  houses  in  a figure 
or  scheme  of  the  heavens. 

Cusp  (Archit.)  a term  introduced  by  Sir  James  Hall  in  his 
essay  on  Gothic  architecture  to  express  any  one  of  the 
pendants  of  a pointed  arch.  Two  cusps  form  a trefoil, 
three  a quatrefoil,  ficc. 

CUSPPD1A  (Bot.)  a species  of  Gorteria. 

CUSPIDATE  (Bot.)  euspidatus , an  epithet  for  a leaf;yo- 
lium  cuspidalum,  a cuspidate  leaf,  having  the  end  sharp 
like  the  point  of  a spear,  or  terminating  in  a bristly  point. 

CUSPIDATED  hyperbola  (Math.)  an  hyperbola  whose  two 
parts  concur,  ana  terminate  in  the  angle  of  contact. 

CU'SPIS  (Anat.)  which  properly  signifies  the  point  of  a 
spear,  is  applied  as  an  epithet  to  the  glans  penis. 

CUSSO'NIA  * Bot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  5 Pentandria , 
Order  2 Digynia  ; bo  called  after  the  botanist  Cusson. 
Generic  Character . Cal.  perianth  one-leaved,  truncate. 
Cor.  petals  five,  acute. — Stam  .filaments  five;  anthers 
ovate. — Pist.  germ  inferior ; styles  filiform  ; stigmas 
obtuse. — Per.  twin  compressed  ; seeds  solitary. 

Specie*.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  shrubby,  and  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

CUSTARD  apple  (Bot.)  tne  Annona  of  Linnaeus. 

CUSTODE  admittendo  (Law)  a writ  for  admitting  a guar- 
dian ; and  Custode  amovendo,  a writ  for  removing  a 
guardian.  Reg.  Orig . 

CUSTODES  Ltbertalis , Sic.  (Law)  the  title  assumed  by 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  party,  during  the  grand  rebellion, 
in  the  making  out  writs  and  processes.  It  was  declared 
traitorous  by  the  statute  of  12  Car.  2,  c.  3. 

CUSTO'DIA  Militarist  (Ant.)  the  name  for  that  sort  of  cus- 
tody practised  by  the  Romans,  where  the  keeper  and  hia 
prisoner  were  bound  together  by  the  same  chain,  that  they 
might  not  be  asunder.  Sen.  de  TranquilL  1.  1,  c.  10; 
Atnen.  1.  5,  c.  11  ; Suet.  Domit.  c.  14. 

CUSTOM  NLow)  an  unwritten  law,  or  tliat  which  has  been 
established  by  a long  use,  and  the  consent  of  our  ances- 
tors, ultra  tritavum,  i.  c.  beyond  the  third  generation, 
commonly  accounted  about  100  years ; which  is  deemed 
os  a right  in  law. 

Custom  (Cow.)  a duty  paid  by  the  subject  to  the  king  upon 
the  importation  or  exportation  of  commodities;  so  called 
because  tonnage  and  poundage  were  only  granted  by  Par- 
liament for  certain  years,  till  the  time  of  Ilenry  VI. ; but 
then  constantly  and  for  a perpetuity ; thence  called  cus- 
toms, or  customary  payments.—  Custom-house  is  a ware- 
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liousc  or  building  in  sea-port  towns,  where  the  King’s 
customs  are  received. 

CU'STOMARY  tenant s (Lain)  such  as  hold,  by  the  custom 
of  the  manor,  the  same  as  copyholders,  [vide  Copyholders] 

CU'STOMER  (Coot.)  one  who  buys  any  thing  of  another. 

CUSTOMS  and  services  (Low)  belong  to  the  tenure  of  lands,  j 
and  are  such  as  tenants  owe  unto  their  lords,  which,  being 
withheld,  he  may  have  a writ  of  customs  and  services. 

CU'STOS  (Ant,)  1.  One  who  was  set  to  watch  the  plaintiff, 
that  he  might  not  tamper  with  the  defendant.  Ascon,  in 
Cic.  2.  One  who  was  employed,  during  the  elections,  to 
see  that  no  fraud  was  committed  with  the  urns  that  held 
the  votes.  Cic.  Sen.  post  Red.  c.  1 1 ; Varr.  de  Rust.  1.  3, 
c.  5.  3.  One  who  was  set  to  watch  at  feasts  that  the 

jewels  were  not  taken  out  of  the  cups.  Juv.  sat.  5,  c.  37. 
— Custos  armorum , an  officer  who  had  the  tackle  and  alt 
the  appurtenances  of  the  ships  in  his  charge.  Scheeff.  de 
Mil.  Nav.  Adden . p.  333. 

Custos  Brevium  (Law)  the  principal  clerk  belonging  to  the 
Common  Picas, — Custos  Ilotutorum , Keeper  of  the  Rolls, 
he  that  has  the  keeping  of  the  records  of  the  Sessions  of 
the  Peace ; he  is  always  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  of  the 
Quorum,  in  the  county  where  appointed.  Lamb.  Eiren. 

1.  4,  c.  3. — Custos  Piacitorum  Coronet,  an  officer  similar 
to  what  is  now  called  a Custos  Rutulorum.  Bract.  1. 2,  c.  5. 
•—Custos  of  the  spiritualities,  he  that  exercises  jurisdiction 
during  the  vacancy  of  a see. 

Custos  Oculi  (Surg,)  an  instrument  for  preserving  the  eye 
from  being  hurt  m some  operations, 

CU*STREL  (Archtral.)  a servant  to  a man  of  arms,  or  a 
prince’s  life-guard. 

CUT  (Mil.)  an  action  in  the  broad-sword  exercise,  or  in 
fencing,  which  consists  in  using  the  edge  of  an  instrument, 
in  distinction  from  the  thrust,  which  consists  in  using  the 
point.  There  arc  six  cuts  established  for  the  use  of  the 
cavalry,  to  be  made  with  the  broad-sword  or  sabre : from 
this  action  arise  several  militaryphrases,  as  “ To  cut  up,” 
to  destroy  promiscuously : “ To  cut  through,  sword  in 
hand,”  to  make  a passage  through  an  enemy's  ranks  by 
means  of  the  sword. 

Cut  (A/ar.)  another  name  for  a canal,  or  the  branch  of  a 
canal,  which  is  artificially  cut  for  the  purpose  of  inland 
navigation. 

Cut  l Carpent.)  the  cut  which  is  made  in  the  thickness  of  a 
deal,  with  a saw,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  it  into  parts 
called  leaves;  thus  a five-cut  deal  is  divided  into  six 
leaves. 

CUT-BRA'CKETS  (Archit.)  those  which  are  moulded  on 
the  edge. — Cut-Roof,  a truncated  roof. — Cut- Standards, 
a name  for  shelves,  the  front  edge  of  which  is  cut  into 
mouldings. 

CUT-BA'STION  (Fort.)  vide  Bastion. 

CUT-PURSE  (Law)  a sort  of  thieves  who  rob  by  means  of 
cutting  the  purses  of  the  people. — Cut-Throat,  a murderer. 

CUT-WATER  (Afar.)  an  epithet  for  a ship,  to  denote  the 
sharp  edge  witn  which  it  cuts  or  divides  the  water  as  it 
makes  way.  This  word  cut  is  also  employed  in  other 
phrases,  ns  44  To  cut  a feather,”  is  said  of  a well-bowed 
ahip,  which  passes  so  swiftly  through  the  water  that  it 
foams  before  ner,  and  in  a dark  night  seems  to  sparkle  like 
fire  : 41  To  cut  and  run,”  to  cut  the  cable  and  soil  imme- 
diately: “To  cut  the  sail,”  to  unfurl  it  and  let  it  fall  down, 

to  Cut  the  Round  (Man.)  or  To  cut  the  Volt,  i.  e.  to  change 
the  hand  when  a horse  volts  upon  one  tread,  so  that 
dividing  the  volt  in  two,  he  turns  and  parts  upon  a right 
line  to  recommence  another  volt. 

CUTA'MBULI  (Med.)  certain  worms,  either  in  the  skin  or 
under  it,  which  cause  an  uneasy  sensation  by  their  creep- 
ing : also,  wandering  scorbutic  pains,  which  resemble  the 
sensation  of  crawling  worms. 
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CUTA'NEOUS  muscles  (Ana/.)  the  muscles  by  which  ani- 
mals are  enabled  to  shake  their  skins,  so  as  to  throw  off 
dust  or  whatever  adheres  to  it. 

Cutaneous  disrates  (Med.)  those  diseases  which  affect  the 
skin,  as  tho  itch,  leprosy,  &c. 

CUTICLE  (Anat.)  Cuticula,  Epidermis,  or  Scarf* kin ; a 
thin  pellucid  membrane,  which  is  the  outermost  covering 
of  the  animal,  which  defends  the  true  skin,  and  is  con- 
nected with  it  by  means  of  the  hairs,  the  exhaling  and  in- 
haling vessels,  and  the  reta  mucosum. — Cuticularis  mem- 
bra no,  the  Mime  as  the  Dura  mater. 

CUTICULO'SUS  (Anal.)  vide  Sphincter  ani. 

CUTI'LLE  (Med.)  cold  fountains  in  Italy,  which  were  used 
as  baths. 

CUmO  (£nf.)  an  insect  with  many  feet. 

CUTIS  (Anat.)  the  derma,  or  inner  skin,  which  lies  under 
the  cuticlo  or  scarfskin ; it  is  full  of  pores,  and  consists  of 
the  filaments  or  veins,  arteries,  nerves,  fibres  interwoven 
with  each  other  and  with  glandules,  lymphatic  ducts,  Sec.  It 
is  called  the  Cutis  vera,  or  true  skin,  in  distinction  from  the 
cuticle.— Cutis  anserina,  the  rough  state  into  which  the 
skin  is  thrown  by  the  action  of  the  cold,  which  makes  it 
resemble  the  skin  of  a goose  in  appearance. 

CUTLER  (Mech.)  a maker  and  seller  of  knives  and  all  cut- 
ting instruments. 

CUTLERS,  Company  of  (Her.)  This  company 
was  first  incorporated  in  1413,  and  bear  for 
armorial  ensigns,  44  Gules  six  daggers  in  three 
saltire  crosses,  argent  handled  and  hilted,  or 
pointing  towards  the  chief.”  The  supporters 
two  elephants  argent.  The  crest,  a third  ele- 
phant with  a castle  on  his  back. 

CUTLET  (Cook.)  any  slice  of  veal  in  the  fleshy  part. 
CUTPURSE  (Law)  vide  Cut. 

CUTT  ( .Mar.)  a sort  of  flat-bottomed  boat,  formerly  used  in 
the  channel  for  transporting  horses. 

CUTTER  of  the  Tallies  (Law)  an  officer  in  the  Exchequer, 
to  whom  it  belonged  to  provide  wood  for  the  tallies,  and  to 
cut  on  them  the  sums  paid,  Ac. 

Cutter  (A/or.)  a small  vessel  commonly  navigated  in  the 
Channel  of  England,  furnished  with  one  mast  and  a straight 
running  bowsprit  that  can  run  in  on  the  deck  occasionally. 
It  is  used  in  the  illicit  trade,  and  also  by  Government  in 
seizing  the  smuggling  vessels. 

Cutter  is  also  a small  boat  attached  to  a man  of  war. 
CUT-THROAT  (Law)  vide  Cut. 

CUTTING  (Pet.)  vide  To  inleifert. 

Cutting  (Paint.)  the  laying  one  strong  lively  colour  on 
another  without  any  shade  or  softening. 

CUTTING-DOWN-LINE  (Mar.)  a curved  line  used  by 
shipwrights  in  the  delineation  of  ships,  by  which  they  de- 
termine the  thickness  of  all  the  floor- timbers,  and  likewise 
the  height  of  the  dead-wood  afore  and  abaft. 

CUTTING  the  Neck  (Husband.)  the  cutting  the  last  handful 
of  standing  com,  which  being  done,  the  reapers  give  a shout 
and  go  to  merry-making. 

CUTTINGS  (Bot.)  branches  or  sprigs  of  plants  cut  to  set 
again. 

CUTTLE-FISH  (7cA.)  a sort  of  sea  fish,  the  Sepia  of  Lin- 
ncus,  which  is  armed  with  a dreadful  apparatus  of  holders 
and  suckers,  wherewith  it  secures  most  effectually  its  prey, 
and  conveys  it  to  its  mouth,  it  has  the  property  of  emit- 
ting from  itself  a black  fluid,  which  is  said  to  form  an 
ingredient  in  the  composition  of  Indian  ink,  and  from  its 
back  is  procured  a bone  wliich  is  converted  into  pounce. 
Tbe  eggs  of  the  female  resemble  a bunch  of  grapes,  and 
are  of  a white  colour  until  they  are  impregnated  by  tho 
male,  when  they  turn  black. 

CUTTS  (Afar.)  vide  CuU . 
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CITTEE'  (Mcch.)  the  box  lo  hold  the  quills  in  a weaver’s 
loom. 

CUTWATElt  (jlfor.)  vide  Cut. 

CU'VA  (Arch/eal.)  » vessel  for  brewing. 

CUVETTE  (Fort.)  or  Cunelte,  a trench  sunk  in  the  middle 
of  a great  dry  ditch. 

CUYNAGE  (Com.)  vide  Cuinage. 

CUZ  (Print.)  a jocular  title  for  one  who  is  admitted  to  the 
fraternity  of  a printing-office. 

CYA’ME A (A fin.)  a kind  of  precious  stone  resembling  a 
bean  when  it  is  broken*  P/in.  I.  37,  C.  1 1. 

CY'AMOS  (Bot.)  the  Egyptian  bean. 

CY'AMLJS  ( Eot .)  a woodlouse  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a 
bean,  into  which  form  these  insects  put  themselves  upon 
the  apprehension  of  any  danger. 

CY'ANA  (Bot.)  a species  of  tne  Gentian. 

CYANE'LLA  a genus  of  planU,  Class  6 Ilexandria, 

Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  none. — Con.  petals  six,  oblong. 
— Stam.  f laments  six  ; anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ 
three-corned ; style  filiform  ; stigma  somewhat  sharp. — 
Per.  capsule  superior,  roundish  ; seeds  many. 

Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  perennials,  and  natives 
of  the  Cape. 

CY'AMTE  (Min.)  an  argillaceous  sort  of  stone,  which  is  a 
species  of  the  Zeo/i.’hus  in  the  Linnean  system. 

CYANO'GEN  a name  for  carbon  combined  with 

azote. 

CY  ANOI'DES  (Bot.)  a species  of  the  Centaurea. 

CY’ANUS  (Bot.)  Blue  Bottle;  a plant  so  called,  according 
to  Pliny,  from  its  colour.  Plin.  1.  ‘21,  c.  8,  Ac. 

Cyan cs,  in  the  Linnean  system,  the  same  as  the  Centaurea. 

Cyanus  (Min.)  a kind  of  jasper  of  an  azure  colour,  answering 
to  what  is  now  called  Lapis  lazuli.  Plin.  1. 37»  C.  9. 

CY'Ali  lAnnt.)  the  orifice  of  the  internal  ear. 

CYATHIFOHMIS  (Bot.)  glass-shaped  or  cupshapcd;  an 
epithet  for  the  calyx  and  corolla;  calyx  cyathi/ormis , a 
calyx  widening  a little  at  the  top,  as  in  Mauritia ; corolla 
eyathiformis,  as  in  Peziza  cyathotdes. 

CYATHPSCUS  (Surg.)  the  hollow  part  of  a probe,  formed 
in  the  shape  of  a small  spoon. 

CYATHOI'DES  (Bot.)  a species  of  the  Peziza. 

CY'ATHUS  (Ant.)  *w#s,a  cup,  or  drinking  vessel ; of  which 
the  Homans  used  to  drink  as  many  as  there  were  Muses, 
or  letters  in  the  name  of  their  patron,  or  mistress.  It  was 
also  a measure  both  of  the  liquid  and  dry  kind,  equal  to 
about  an  ounce,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  a pint,  or,  according 
to  Pliny  and  Galen,  to  10  drachmas.  Plin.  1. 21,  c*  33; 
Gal.  de  Mensur.  et  Ponder .;  Isidor.  Orig.  I.  14,  c.  25 ; Bud. 
de  Ass.;  Pcet.  de  Pond,  apud  Gretv.;  Thes . Antiq . Rom. 
tom.  3,  Ac. 

CY'BEI.ES  jromum  (Bot.)  a pine-apple. 

CY'BITOS  ( Anat .)  vide  Cubitus. 

CY'BIUM  (Ant.)  I.  A piece  of  salt  fish  cut  into  a square 
form.  2.  A sort  of  fish.  Mart.  1. 5,  ep.  79,  v.  5 ; Plin.  1.9, 
c.  15,  Ac.;  Athen.  1.  3. 

CYBOl'DES  (Bot.)  vid e Cuboides. 

CY'CAS  (Bot.)  a germs  of  plants,  which  was  classed  by  Lin- 
naeus first  among  the  Palms,  ond  afterwards  among  the 
Ferns. 

CY’CEON  (Med.)  nmum,  a sort  of  pap  made  of  flour  and 
water,  sometimes  mixed  with  honey  and  wine. 

CY'CIMA  (Min.)  Litharge. 

CY'CHRAMA  (Otm.)  a bird  which  accompanies  the  quails 
on  their  leaving  any  country.  Plin.  1. 10,  c.  23. 

CYT’L  AMEN  (oof.)  »*.>.<,  a plant  so  called  hnl  t5 

from  the  circular  form  of  its  leaf,  or  die  orbicular  form  of 
its  root.  It  is  otherwise  called  tuber  terra.  Theophrast. 
Hitt.  Plant.  1.  11,  c.  10;  Dioscor.  1. 2,  c.  184;  Plin.  1. 25, 
£.  9. 
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j Cyclamen,  in  the  Linnean  system , a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Pentandria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  half,  five-cleft. — Co r . 
one-petal  led ; tube  globose.— Stam,  filaments  five;  an- 
thers straight.— Fist,  germ  roundish;  style  filiform; 
stigma  sharp. — Per.  berry  globose  ; seeds  very  many. 
Species.  The  species  arc  tuberous,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal. — Cyclamen  comm,  Hound-leaved  Cy- 
clamen, or  Sow-Bread. — Cyclamen  Europaum , Common 
Cyclamen,  Ac. 

CYCLA'MINUS  (Bot)  vide  Cyclamen. 

CY'CLAS  (Ant.)  a sort  of  gown  for  females,  with  a long  train. 
Propert . L 4,  ep.  7,  v.  36. 

lies  nunc  aurmta  eycladc  signal  h/mtrm. 

It  was  so  called  because  it  had  a border  which  the  Greeks 
called  **«>>*.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  1.  19,  c.  1 ; Suet  on.  in 
Cal.  c.  52 ; Vopisc.  Saturn,  c.  9;  Alex.  Gen.  1. 5,  c.  18. 

Cyclas  (Zto/.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  10  Decandria , 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character . Cal.  perianth  one-leaved  ; tube  short. 
Cos.  none.  — Stam.  Jdaments  ten,  capillary;  anthers 
ovate.  — Pist.  germ  ovate-oblong;  stigma  obtuse. — 
Per.  roundish ; seeds  single. 

Species.  The  two  species  are  trees  and  natives  of  the 
Caribbee  Islands,  as — Cyclas  spicata,  sou  Apalatoa  s pi- 
cata  and  Cyclas  aromatica,  seu  Touchiua. 

CY'CLE  (CArott.)  cyclas,  from  »«An,  a circle:  a continual 
revolution  of  numbers  as  applied  to  a series  of  years  which 
go  on  without  any  interruption  from  first  to  last,  and  then 
return  to  the  same  order  as  before.  Such  cycles  have 
been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  periodical 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  of  obtaining  a more 
exact  computation  of  time.  These  cycles  are  either  pe- 
riods, [vide  Period ] or  cycles  properly  so  called;  the 
principal  of  these  latter  are  the  Cycle  of  the  Sun,  the  Cycle 
of  the  Moon,  and  the  Cycle  of  Indiclion. — Cycle  of  the 
Sun,  or  solar  cycle , is  a period  or  revolution  of  28  years, 
beginning  w ith  1,  and  ending  with  28,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  Dominical  or  Sunday  Letters,  and  those  that  express 

the  other  feasts,  Ac.  return  nearly  the  same  as  before. 

Cycle  of  the  Moon,  or  lunar  cycle,  a period  of  19  years,  in 
which  time  the  new  and  full  moons  return  nearly  to  the 
same  day  of  the  Julian  year. — Cycle  of  Indiction , a series 
of  15  years,  [vide  Chronology] 

CYCLI'DIUM  (Ent.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Infusoria. 

Generic  Character.  Worm  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  sim- 
ple, pellucid,  and  orbicular. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the  Cyclidium , bulla , 
radians , nucleus , pedicular,  Ac. 

CYCLI'SCUS  (Sarg.J  from  »»»*»<,  a circle;  an  instrument  in 
the  shape  of  a half-moon,  formerly  used  for  scraping  rotten 
bones. 

CY'CLOGRAPH  (Mech.)  from  «•*>•(,  a circle,  and  to 
describe;  an  instrument  used  for  describing  the  arcs  of 
circles. 

CY’CLOID  (Grom.)  a kind  of  e p 

mechanical  curve,  as  A D B \ \ 

generated  by  the  rotation  of  ( I ! ) f\  } 

the  circle  AE  along  a line  v/  s \ I / V\  V 
A B.  The  circle  A E is  called  A c T* 

the  Generating  Circle,  the  line  A B the  Base,  and  the 
perpendicular  D C the  Axis. 

Cycloids  are  cither  curtate,  prolate,  or  common. — The  cur- 
tate or  contracted  Cycloid  is  the  path  described  by  some 
point  without  the  circle. — The  prolate  or  inflected  Cy- 
cloid is  the  path  described  by  some  point  within  the 
circle. — The  common  Cycloul  is  the  path  described  by 
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some  point  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  as  a in 
the  above  figure* 

CYCLOIDAL  (Crow.)  the  space  contained  between  the 
curve,  or  crooked  line,  and  the  subtense  of  the  figure. 

CYC LCV M ET R Y { Math.)  the  art  of  measuring  cycle*. 

CYCLOPEDIA  (Lit.)  mwAmmJU,  from  »****,  a circle,  and 
discipline ; the  circle  of  sciences,  or  universal  know- 
ledge ; also  the  book  which  treats  on  the  whole  circle  of 
sciences.  This  is  commonly  arrunged  in  alphabetical  order. 

CYCLOPHO'KIA  sanguinis  (Anal.)  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

CYCLOTION  (Anal.)  *v*xm*k a»,  the  white  of  the  eye. 

CYCIXyPTERUS  (left.)  Sucker;  a genus  of  animals,  Class 
Pisces,  Order  Branchioste^ei. 

Generic  Character.  Head  obtuse. — Tongue  short,  thick. — 
Body  short,  thick,  without  scales. — Ventral  Fins  united 
into  an  oval  concavity. 

Species.  The  species  are  the  Cydopterus  lumpus,  minuius, 
nudus,  ventricosus,  bfc. 

CY'CLOS  * »***,  a circle,  is  applied  by  Hippocrates 

to  the  orbits  of  the  eye. 

CY'CLUS  (CAroa.)  vide  Cycle. 

CYCNA'RION  (Sled.)  ***>*?»•>,  a collyrium,  mentioned  by 
Galen  and  Paulus  AEgincta.  Gal.  P.  JKginet.  1. 7,  c.  1 1. 

CY'DAR  (Min.)  Tin. 

CYDER  (Hush.)  vide  Cider. 

CYDON  ATUM  (Med.)  a preparation  of  quinces 

mixed  with  aromatics.  Paul.  AUginet.  I.  7,  c.  11. 

CYDO'NIA  (Bot.)  the  Crateva  Marmelos. 

CY*GNET  (Nat.)  a young  swan. 

Cygnet  royal  (Her.)  a term  in  blazoning  given  to  swans 
when  they  are  collared  about  the  neck  with  an  | 

open  crown,  and  a chain  affixed  thereto,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure.  44  He  beareth  azure,  Pv 
a bend  engrailed  between  two  cygnets  royal  I I 

argent,  gorged  with  ducal  crowns  with  strings  1 j 
reflexed  over  their  backs  or ; name  Piifidd wjfc flp  w** 
It  is  otherwise  blazoned.  44  A swan  argent,  ducally  gorged 
and  chained  or" 

CY'GNUS  ( Astro  a .)  «*«*«<,  or  the  Swan;  an  old  con- 
stellation of  the  Northern  hemisphere,  containing,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  19  stars,  to  Tycho  18,  to  Bayer  56, 
to  Hevelius  47,  British  Catalogue  81.  This  is  fabled  to  be 
the  Swan  into  which  Jupiter  transformed  himself  in  order 
to  deceive  Leda.  Arat.  Phanom.  v.  274;  Eralasth.  Cha - 
wet.;  Pled.  Almag.  1. 7,  c.5 ; Ricciol.  Almag.  nor.  1. 6,  c.  4. 
CYITES  (Min.)  vide  AUites. 

CYLI'CHNE  (Sled.)  ; a small  vessel,  or  galley-pot, 

for  bolding  medicines. 

CY'LINDER  (Geom.) from  ■*•*•»/»,  to  revolve ; afigurc 
conceived  to  be  generated  by  the 
rotation  of  a rectangle  about  one 
of  its  sides,  as  the  figure  A B C D, 
which  is  generated  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  rectangle  P B D Q about 
the  side  B Q.  This  side  is  called 
the  axis,  which  connects  together 
the  centres  of  the  two  circular  ends. 

When  the  line  is  perpendicular  to  the  ends,  the  cylinder 
is  called  a right  cylinder,  as  in  fig.  1 ; and  if  otherwise  oblique 
as  in  fig.  2,  LMN  O,  which  is  an  oblique  cylinder,  con- 
ceived to  be  generated  by  carrying  a right  line  parallel  to 
itaelf  about  the  circumference  of  two  equal  and  parallel 
circles.  Euc.  Def.  Elen.  1. 1 1. 

Cylinder  (Gunn.)  or  concave  cylinder,  all  the  hollow  length 
of  the  piece,  or  bore. — Charged  cylinder,  the  chamber  of 
a great  gun,  or  that  part  which  receives  the  powder  and 
ball.—  Vacant  cylinder,  that  part  of  the  hollow,  or  bore, 
which  remains  empty  when  the  piece  is  loaded.  » 


C YLPNDRIC  Ring  (Geom.)  a solid  which  may  be  conceived 
by  supposing  a cylinder  to  be  bent  round  into  hC~^>I 
a circular  form. — Cylindric  Ungula,  a solid  T 

formed  by  a plane  passing  obliquely  through  j / 

the  side  and  base  of  a cylinder,  as  E D G,  I / f) 

in  the  annexed  figure,  passing  through  the 
base  A B G of  the  cylinder.  z t 

CYLPNDRICAL  Ceiling  (Arch/t.)  a ceiling  which  is  either 
a semicylinder,  or  a segment  less  than  a semicylinder. 

Cylindrical  (Bot.)  another  name  for  Columnar. 

CYLPNDROID  (Geom.)  a solid  resembling  the  common 
cylinder,  except  having  elliptical  instead  of  circular  ends. 

CYLPNDRUS  (Ant.)  1.  A stone  roller  for  levelling  paths, 
&c.  Vitruv . 1. 10,  c.  6;  Virg.  Georg.  I.  1,  ▼.  178.  2.  The 

trunk  of  a tree,  several  of  which  were  laid  out  in  the  way 
to  impede  the  progress  of  an  enemy  on  their  march.  Veget. 
1.4,  c.  8;  Ammian.  1.  31,  c.  15.  3.  A precious  stone  of  a 
round  form  that  was  worn  in  the  ear.  Plin.  1.57,  c.5; 
Tertull.  de  Hah.  Mul.  c.  7. 

CYLI'STA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diade/phia, 
Order  4 Decandria. 

Generic  Character . Cal.  perianth  one.leaved,  four-parted. 
— Cor.  papilionaceous. — Stam .filaments  diadelphous; 
anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ  superior;  style  subulate ; 
stigma  subcapitate.— Per.  legume  ovate,  oblong ; seeds 
two,  oval. 

Species.  The  single  species,  the  Cylista  villosa , is  a shrub. 

CY'LI.OS  (Med.)  **»,,,  one  affected  with  a kind  of  luxation, 
which  bends  outwards,  and  is  incurvated  or  hollow  inwards, 
Hiypocrat.  et  Gal.  Comm,  in  Hippocrat.  de  Art. 

CY'MA  (Archil.)  Sima , or  Cymatium,  uapdarm*,  vulgarly  called 
ogee;  a member  or  moulding  of  the  cornice,  whose  pro- 
file is  waved,  i.e.  concave  at  top  and  convex  at  the  bottom. 
It  is  so  called  from  wp***,  to  undulate,  because  of  its 
undulated  form.  WThen  the  concave  part  of  the  moulding 
projects  beyond  the  convex  part,  the  cymatium  is  denomi- 
nated a Sima-recta ; but  when  the  convex  part  forms  the 
greatestprojection , it  is  a Sima  reverta.  Vitruvius  sneaks 
of  the  Tuscan  Cymatium , supposed  bv  Philander  to  be  an 
ovolo,  or  quarter  round  ; the  Doric  Cymatium , probably  a 
cavetto  ; and  the  lesbian  Cymatium , which  has  its  projec- 
ture  subduple  of  its  height.  Vitruv.  1.  5,  c.  7 j Philand. 
in  Vitruv. ; Bald.  La.  Vttruv. 

Cyma  (Bot.)  vide  Cyme. 

CYMATOTJES  (Med.)  *»}** rah*,,  from  w^wr,  a wave,  un- 
dulating ; an  epithet  for  the  pulse. 

CY'MBA  (Ant.)  a skiff  or  fishing-boat.  Cic.  de  Ofiic.  1.  3, 
c.  14;  Plin.  I.  7,  c.  56 ; Non.  1.  IS,  c.  14. 

Cymba  (Anal.)  a bone  of  the  wrist,  so  called  from  its  sup- 
posed likeness  to  a skiff  or  fishing-smack. 

CyMBA'CHNE  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  25  Poly- 
gamin , Order  1 Monoecia , Natural  Order  Grasses. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  two-valved  in  hermaphrodite 
and  one-valved  in  female  flowers.— Con.  two-glumed; 
in  female  flowers  nooe. — Stam.  in  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
jHaments  three;  anthers  black.— Pist.  germ  minute; 
style  simple ; stigmas  two. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Cymbachne  cilia ta. 

CYMBALA'RI A (Bot.)  the  Antirrhinum  cymbalaria  et  pi- 
losa  of  Linnseus. 

CYMBALA'RIS  cartilago  (Anat.)  a name  for  the  Cricoid 
cartilage . 

CY'MBALUM  ( Mus .)  a cymbal,  so 

called  from  «»/*£•<,  a cavity ; a musical  instru- 
ment in  use  among  the  ancients,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure. 

CatulL  Carm.  65,  v.  29. 

Leiw  tympanum  rrmugit,  cava  cymbal a rtcrcpaM 

Lh.  1.  39,  C.  8 ; Plut.  Sympos.  8 ; Quest.  Propert.  I.  Sf 

4 a 


Fig.  t.  Fig.  f. 
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el.  16;  Clement.  Alexand.  Protrept.  p.  11;  Arnob.  1.  7. 

р.  237 ; August,  in  Psalm.  130  ; Gregor.  Nyssen.  in  Psalm. 

с.  9. 

CYMBA'RIA  (Bat.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  14-  Didynamia, 
Order  2 Angiospermia , so  called  from  its  boat-shaped  fruit. 

It  is  distinguished  from  all  other  plants  by  its  ten-toothed 
calyx.  The  whole  plant  is  hoary,  and  nearly  allied  to  the 
Antirrhinum. 

CYMBIFO'ttME  os  (Anat)  the  name  of  a bone  in  the  heel. 

CYMBJFO'RMIS  (Bo/.)  vide  Boat-shaped. 

CYME  (Bot.)  signifies  properly  a sprout  or  shoot,  but  is  used 
by  Linncus  to  denote  a species  of  inflorescence,  in  which 
the  florets  do  not  all  rise  from  the  same  point,  [vide  Co- 

cvKni ( Meek.)  vide  Carom. 

CY'MINIJM  (Bot.)  the  Cuminum  cyminum  of  Linnsus. 

CYMO'S/E  (Bot.)  the  sixty-third  of'  Linnaeus’  Natural  Orders,  I 
consisting  of  such  flowers  as  are  disposed  in  the  form  of  a j: 
cyme. 

CYMO'THOS  (Ent.)  a division  of  the  genus  Oniscus , nc-  ! 
cording  to  Fabriciu*,  consisting  of  those  species  of  insects  , 
of  this  tribe  which  have  no  feelers,  nnd  four  antenna:. 

CY'NA  (Bot.)  a tree  in  Arabia,  resembling  the  palm-tree  in  ij 
its  leaf,  of  which  garments  are  made. 

CYNAMO'LGUS  (Orn.)  a bird  in  Arabia,  so  called  from 
its  building  its  nest  on  the  cinnamon. tree.  Plin.  I.  S3, 
c.  1°. 

CYNA'NCHE  (Med.)  a species  of  quinsy,  so  called 

from  **•*,  a (log,  and  etfXM%  to  suffocate. 

Cynancue,  in  the  modem  nomenclature,  is  classed  by  Cullen 
as  u genus  of  diseases,  under  the  Class  Pyrexia.  Order 
Phlegmatic*. 

CYN  A'NCHICA  (Med.)  a name  for  medicines  that  are  good 
for  the  quinsey. 

CYNA'NCHU.'i  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants  which  are  all  shrubs 
or  undershrubs,  and  mostly  twining;  but  the  structure  of 
its  parts  is  so  minute  that  botanists  are  not  agreed  on  its 
character. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  as  follow — Cy  nan  chum 
viminale.  Euphorbia , Apocynum , seu  FH  Tavil , Naked 
Cynanchum. — Cynanchum  hirtum , Periploca,  seu  Apo- 
ci/num.  Hairy  Cvnanchum,  &c. 

CYN A'N THEMIS  (Bot)  the  Coiu/a farlida. 

CYNANTHHO'PIA  (Med.)  madness  occasioned  by  the  bite  ' 
of  a mad  dog,  from  *»*»,  a dog,  and  *»fy*s*,  a man. 

CYNA'PIUM  (Bot.)  the  JEthusa  Cynapium. 

C\,fXARA  (Bot.)  «»»»/*,  StnuMin,  or  ***•(*,  a plant  which  an- 
swers nearest  to  the  description  of  the  artichoke.  Poll. 

1.  6,  c.  9;  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  10;  Gal.  de  Alim.  Fac.  I.  2, 
c.  51. 

Cynara,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  19 
Syngenesia,  Order  1 Potygamia  .Eyualis. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  ventricoae. — Cor.  compound  tu- 

bulous;  proper  onc-pctalied St  am.  JUaments  five; 

anthers  cylindric,  double. — Fist,  germ  ovate;  style  fili- 
form; stigma  simple, — Pkr.  none;  seeds  solitary ; recep- 
tacle  bristly. 

Species.  This  plant,  which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Artichoke,  was  classed  by  the  ancient  botanists  under 
the  head  of  the  Carduui,  and  is  called  Cinara  by  Tourne- 
fort.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  Bank.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herd.;  \ 
Park.  Theat.  Botan. ; Ilaii  Hist.  Plant. ; Tour nef.  Inst  it 

CY'NCHNiS  (Med.)*vy&l<,  a small  box  for  holding  medicines. 

CYNE'BOTE  (Law)  a mulct  formerly  paid  by  one  who 
killed  another,  to  the  kindred  of  the  deceased. 

CYNEGET1CS  (£d.)«M«yinu,from  ***•",  a dog,  and 
to  lead,  books  or  treatises  on  hunting. 

CY'NICKS  (Ant.)  »vuui,  a sect  of  philosophers  first  insti- 
tuted by  Antisthones,  who  were  so  called  from  **>»»,  a 
dog,  on  account  of  their  currish  and  churlish  behaviour. 
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CY'NIPS  (Ent.)  Gall-Fly,  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Insect  a , 
Order  Hymenoptera . 

Generic  Character.  Mouth  with  a short-toothed  membra- 
naceous jaw. — Feelers  four,  unequal. — Antenna  vnonili- 
form. — Sling  spiral. 

Species.  Animals  of  this  tribe  are  distinguished  principally 
by  the  trees  which  they  infest. 

CY'NNIA  (Mech.)  vide  Carom. 

CYNOBOTANE  (ZJo/.)  the  Cotula  fertida  of  Linmeus. 

CYNOCEPH  ALE'A  (Bat.)  a herb  called  b?  the  Egyptians 
Osirilis , after  their  god  Osiris.  A pul.  de  Herb.  c.  86 ; 
Plin.  1.  13,  c.  2. 

CYNOC E'PH  A LI  S (Zoo/.)  a sort  of  ape  with  a head  like  a 
dog.  from  «>*•,  a dog,  and  a head.  Plin.  1.  6,  c.  29. 

CYNOCO'CTA N U M (Bot.)  a name  for  the  Aconite. 

CYNOCO'PRUS  (A/erf.)  from  **»»,  a dog,  and  *»*(•{,  dung; 
the  dung  of  a dug. 

CYNOCRA'MBE  (Bot.)  Dog’s  Mercury. 

Cykocramde,  in  the  Linnean  system,  the  Mercurialis  pe- 
rm n is. 

CYNOCYTISIS  (Bot.)  vide  Cynosbaton. 

CYNODE'CTOS  (hied.)  an  epithet  for  a person 

bitten  by  a mad  dog. 

CYNODE'SMION  (.Med.)  from  «!•»»,  which  im- 

ports sometimes  the  lower  part  of  the  prepuce,  aud  lit,  to 
bind ; a ligature  by  which  the  prepuce  is  bound  to  the 
glans.  Gorr.  Dcf.  Med. 

CY  NODOrNTES  (Anal.)  from  **■*>»,  a dog,  and  u 
tooth  ; dog-teeth  betwixt  the  fore-teeth  and  the  grinders, 
in  each  jaw  two,  one  on  one  side  and  the  other  on  the 
other.  Pim.  I*  I!*  c.  87. 

CY  NOG  LOSS  A (Bot. ) the  Cynoglossum  Apenninum  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

CYNOGLOSSOI'DES  (Bot.)  the  Borago  Indica  of  Linrurus. 

C Y N OG LO'SS U M ( Bot.)  from  **■*•,  a dog,  and 

>A«rr«,  a tongue,  Hound s- longue ; a plant  so  called  from 
the  similarity  in  the  form  of  its  leaves  to  that  of  a dug’s 
tongue.  The  leaves  are  vulnerary  and  detersive.  Dioscor. 
I.  4,  c.  129;  Plin.  I.  25,  c.  8. 

Cynoglossum,  in  the  Liunean  system , a genus  of  plants, 
Class  5 Pentandria , Order  1 Monogyuia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — Co*,  one- 
pctaJled,  funnel-form. — St  am.  filaments  five;  anthers 
roundish.  — Put.  germs  four;  style  subulate;  stigma 
emarginate.— Per.  none;  seeds  included  in  four  arils. 
Species.  The  principal  species  are  as  follow — Cynoglossum 
officinale.  Common  Hound’s  Tongue,  a biennial,  and  na- 
tive of  Europe.  — Cynoglossum  cheiro folium,  Silvery- 
leaved  Hound’s  Tongue,  a perennial. — Cynoglossum  liui- 
Jolium,  Flax-leaved  Houud’*  Tongue,  or  Venus’  Navel- 
wort- — Cynoglossum  omphalodes,  Bor  r a go , seu  Symphy- 
tum, Comfrcy -leaved  Hound’s  Tongue,  &c.  Clus.  Hist . 
liar.  Plant. ; Bauh.  Hist.  Plant. ; Bauh.  Pin. ; Ger . 
Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Botan. ; Ilaii  Hist.  Plant.  Tournef. 
I in  tit. 

CYNOLO'PHA  (Anal.)  the  asperities  in  the  denial 

vertebrae.  Poll.  Onom.  1.  2,  seg.  IbO. 

CYNOLY'SSA  (Med.)  vide  Lyssa. 

CYNO'MAZON  (Bot.)  ; a herb  so  called  from 

a dog,  and  bread,  because  when  put  into  a piece  of 

bread  it  kills  dogs. 

CY  SOMETH  A (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Dccan- 
dria , Order  1 M -nogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved,  oblong.— 
Cor.  petals  five,  lanceolate. — Stam.  Jihtmenls  ten  ; an- 
thers  oval.— PisT.  germ  boat  form  ; style  filiform;  sti<nna 
simple. — Per.  legume  crescent-shaped  ; seed  single. 
Species.  The  species  arc  trees,  and  natives  of  the  East 
Indie?:. 

CYNOMO'RIUM  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Mom/e • 
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rift.  Order  1 Monamlria , Natural  Order  Amentacea.  The 
male  flow-era  of  which  arc  disposed  in  an  imbricated  ament 
with  the  female  flowers. 

Cynomorium  is  also  the  name  of  the  Cynomctra  enuliflora. 

CYNO'MYA  {But.)  vide  Psyllium. 

CYNOPH  ALI.O'PHOROS  (Bot.)  the  Copparus  Cynophal- 
lophorus  of  Linnaeus. 

CY'NOPS  {Bot.)  the  Plantago  C ywom  of  Linnaeus. 

CYNO'PTICON  (Med.)  vide  Dacueron. 

CYNORF.'XI  A ( Med.)  a canine  appetite,  [vide  Bulima ] 

CYNORRIIO’DON  {Bot.)  from  a dog,  and  a 
rose ; the  dog-rose,  or  wild  rose ; also  the  flower  of  the 
red  lily.  Phn,  1.  25,  c.  2. 

CYNOKRY’NCHIUM  [But.)  the  Chdone  pentistemon  of 
Linnrrus. 

CYNCXSBATON  (Bot.)  vet  Cynosbatos,  the  Eglantine  or 
Sweet-Briar;  also  the  Coper-Bush.  Theopkrasi.  Hist. 
Plant.  L 3,  c.  18;  Plin.  L 16,  c.  37. 

CYNOSO'RCHIS  (Bot.)  the  herb  Dog- Stones.  Plin.  1. 27, 
c.  8.  [vide  Orchis ] 

Cynosorciiis,  in  the  Linn  can  system,  is  the  Orchis  globosa  et 
pyramtdalis. 

Ci  NO SP A'STON  (Bot.)  vide  Cynosbaion. 

CYNOSU'R A (Astron.)  from  *f*,  dog's  tail ; the  leaser 
bear-star,  or  the  star  in  the  tail  of  the  lesser  bear. 

Cy.nosjura  (Nat.)  dog’s-tail;  an  epithet  for  addled 

eggs,  especially  in  the  dog  (lays.  Plin.  1. 10,  c.  60. 

CYNOSU'RUS  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  3 Triandria, 
Order  2 Digynia , Natural  Order  Gramina , or  Grasses. 
Generic  Character.  Cm.,  glume  many-flowered,  two- 
valved. — Colt,  two-valvcd,  awnless;  nectary  two-leaved. 
— Stam.  Jilaments  three;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ 
turbinate  ; styles  two,  villose ; stigmas  simple. — Pu. 
none ; seed  single  in  the  corolla. 

Species.  The  species  ore  mostly  perennials,  as — Cynosunu 
eristatus , seu  Phleum , Crested  Dog's-Tail  Grass,  or 
Bent-Gross. — Cynosunu  durus , Lolium,  seu  Poo  duras , 
Rigid  Dog’s-Tail  Grass. — Cynosunu  corocanut,  Pani - 
cum , seu  Eleusine , Thick  Spiked  Dog's-Tail  Grass. 
But  the — Cynosurus  Indicus , Indian  Dog’s-Tail  Grass,  is 
an  annuul.  Bauh.  Hist. ; Bauh.  Pin;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.  Baton. ; Raii  Hist. 

Cynosurus  is  also  the  name  of  a species  of  the  Alopecurus. 

CYNO'XYLON  (Bot.)  the  Nyssa  integri folia  of  I.innscits. 

CYrNZOL()N  (Bot.)  a stinking  weed  of  the  thistle  kind. 
Plin.  1.  22,  c.  18. 

CY'ON  (Anat.)  mien,  a dog ; signifies  also  the  inferior  part 
of  the  prepuce. 

CYOPHOTUA  (Med.)  from  »**/*«,  the  feetus,  and 

to  bear ; gestation,  or  the  time  of  gestation,  applied 
to  pregnant  women. 

CYPARTSSjE  (/In/.)  Fiery  meteors,  or  appearances  in  the 
air  at  night. 

CYPARJ’SSIAS  (Bot.)  the  largest  kind  of  spurge.  Plin. 
I 26,  c.  8. 

Cypa rissi as,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  the  Euphorbia  cy- 
rissias. 

>ARI,SSUS  (Bot.)  vide  Cupressus. 

CYPEItE'LLA  (Bat.)  the  same  as  the  Schoenus. 

CYPErRI  genus  (Bot.)  a species  of  the  Sciapus  of  Linnaeus. 

CY'PERIS  (Bot.)  an  Indian  herb  like  ginger. 

CYPEROPDES  (Bot.)  tlic  name  as  the  Carer. 

CYPE'RUS  (Bot.)  or  Cypcrum , or  luirtpi,  a kind  of 

angular  rush,  white  at  bottom,  and  black  at  top.  Theo- 
phrast. Hist.  Plant.  1.4,  c.  11;  Carr,  de  Rc  Rust.  I.  3, 
c.  16;  Cels.  1.  3,  c.  16;  Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  22. 

Cyperus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  3 
Triandria,  Order  1 Monogynia,  Natural  Order  C a lama  rice. 
Generic  Character.  Cal.  spike  imbricate ; scales  ovate. — 
Cor.  none.—  Stam. Jilaments  three;  anthers  oblong. — 


Pist.  germ  very  small : style  filiform  ; stigmas  three, 
capillary  — Per.  none  ; seed  single. 

Species.  Most  of  the  species  have  three-cornered  culms 
or  stems,  are  perennials,  and  natives  of  the  Indies, 
having  a grateful  smell.  The  root  is  bulbous  or  tube- 
rous.’ The  most  important  species  of  this  plant  is  the — 
Cyperus  pnptprus,  or  the  Egyptian  Papyrus,  of  which 
paper  was  originally  made. 

CY'l’HI  (Med.)  a composition  of  honey,  wine,  cyperus, 
rosin,  and  many  other  ingredients,  which  was  much  used 
in  Egypt-  Gal.  de  Antidot.;  Suidas. 

CY'PHIA  {Bot.)  the  Lobelia  bulbosa  of  Linnaeus. 
CYPHl'LLA  (Bot.)  a little  cup,  or  a pcltatcd  concavity, 
with  a raised  rim,  which  is  found  on  the  underside  of  some 
Algt r,  as  Lychnis  sytvaticus. 

CYPHO'MA  (Med.)  from  **#•»,  to  bend;  a pre- 

ternatural incurvature  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  outwards. 
CYPI'RA  (Bot.)  vide  Curcuma. 

CYPRAE'A  (Conch.)  Coury,  or  Gowrie,  a genus  of  animals, 
Class  Vermes,  Order  Testacea. 

Genetic  Character.  Animal  a slug  — Shell  univalve,  invo- 
lute— .Aperture  effuse  at  each  end. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the — Cyprtea  pediculus , 
bullata , exanthema , tfc. 

CY'PRESS  (Bot.)  a tree  celebrated  in  antiquity,  [vide 
Cupressus") 

CY'PRINUM  oleum  (Med.)  *»*p*rw  »>*«*,  the  flowers  of  cy- 

Cress,  calamus,  cardamus,  &c.  boiled  in  olive  oil.  Dioscor . 
1,  c.  65. 

CY'PRINUS  (Ich.)  a genus  of  animals.  Class  Pisces,  Order 
Abdominales. 

Generic  Character.  Mouth  small. — Body  smooth,  generally 
whitish. 

Species.  The  species  are  distinguished  into,  1 . Those 
that  arc  bearded,  as  the — Cyprtnus  carpio,  the  Carp.— 
Cyprinus  barbtu,  the  Barbel. — Cyprinus  gobio,  the  Gud- 
geon.— Cyprinus  tinea,  the  Tcncn.  2.  Those  with  the 
tail  nearly  even  at  the  end,  as — Cyprinus  curassius , the 
Crucian. — Cyprinus  cephalus , the  Chub,  Ac.  3.  Those 
having  the  tail  three-parted,  a s- — Cyprinus  amatus,  the 
Gold-Fish. — Cyprinus  ophthalmus , the  Telescope  Carp, 
Ac.  4.  Those  naving  the  tail  bifid,  as—  ( ‘yjrrinus  leu- 
circus,  the  Dace. — Cyprinus  nitilus , the  Roach. — Cy- 
priotes or/us,  the  Finscale  or  Rud. — Cyprinus  erythroph - 
t halm  us,  the  Red-Eye. — Cyprinus  alburnns , the  Bleak. 
— Cyprinus  brama,  the  Bream,  Ac. 

CYPRIPE'DIUM  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  20  Gy - 
nandria , Order  1 Diandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  spathes  vague;  spadix  simple. — 
Cor.  petals  four  or  five,  lanceolate;  nectary  slippcr-form. 
—Stam.  Jilaments  two,  very  short ; anthers  erect. — 
Pist.  germ  long ; style  very  short ; stigma  obscure. — 
Per.  capsule  obovatc  ; seeds  numerous ; receptacle  linear. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  have  bulbous  roots  The 
principal  species  arc  the — Cypripedium  calceolus,  Calcco - 
lus , bcu  Hclleborine,  Common  Ladies’  Slipper. — Cypri- 
pedium bulbosvm , Bulbous  Ladies'  Slipper,  Ac.  Dad. 
Pempt. ; Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park 
Theat.  Bot. ; Raii  Hist.  Plant. ; Toumef.  Inst. 
Cypripedium  is  also  the  Arethusa  ophioglossoides. 

CY'PRUS  (Bot.)  the  Lavutmkt  spinosa  of  Linnaeus. 
CY'PSELE  (Med.)  kv^ia*,  the  wax  in  the  ear. 

CY'PSELUS  (Ora.)  a martin,  which  builds  its  nest  like, 
a capsule,  a little  box.  Plin.  I.  10,  c.  39. 
CYR/E'NIA  (Chem.)  the  faeces  of  saffron  infused  in  oil. 
CYRBA'SIA  (Med.)  n+Bmrlu,  properly  a tiara,  or  a cap  for 
Persian  monarchs,  is  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  a covering 
for  the  breasts  of  women.  Hippocrat.  de  Morb.  Mul. 
CYRE'BIA  (Bot.)  the  husks  of  barley  or  other 

corn. 
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CYRE'NAICUS  sal  (CAern.)  Sal  Ammoniac,  produced  in 
Cyrene. 

CYlu'CBRlCE  (Lfftt?)  a breaking  into  the  church,  which 
wos  sacrilege,  according  to  the  laws  of  Canute. 

CYRICKSCEAT  ( Archaol .)  a tribute  or  duty  anciently  paid 
to  the  church  among  the  Saxons. 

CYRl'LLA  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  14  Didynamia , 
Order  2 Angiospermta  ; so  called  from  Dominico  Cyritlo, 
a botanist  of  Naples. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  superior;  five-leaved. 
Con.  one-petalled. — Sta  m.  filaments  four;  anthers  ovate. 
— Pist.  germ  villose ; style  filiform ; stigma  two-lobed. 
— Pen.  two-celled  ; seeds  numerous. 

Species . The  single  species  is  the — Cyrilla  pidcheUa,  seu 
Achemines,  a beautiful  plant,  native  of  Jamaica. 

CYRSE'ON  (A nat.)  the  podex  or  anus. 

CYRTA'NDRA  (Dot.)  the  Desleria  bitiora  of  Liana: us. 

CYRTANTHUS  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  6 Hexan- 
dria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Cor.  one-petalled. — 
Siam,  filaments  six;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ  infe- 
rior, ovate  ; style  filiform ; stigma  trifid. 

Species.  The  two  species  are  bulbous  roots,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  as — Cyrtanthus  angusti/olius,  sou  Crinum. 
Narrow-leaved  Cyrtanthus. — Cyrtanthus  obliquus,  seu 
Amaryllis , Oblique-leaved  Cyrtanthus. 

CYRTO’MA  (Med.)  a humour  in  any  part  of  the 

body. 

CY'SSARIS  (Ana/)  the  podex  or  anus. 

CYSSPTES  (Mis.)  the  Lapis  JEt'ites. 

CYSSOID  (Geom.)  vide  Cusaid. 

CYSSOTIS  ( Med.)  vide  Proctalgia. 

CYSTEOLITHOS  [Med.)  from  k,  the  bladder,  and  aA*, 
a stone ; a stone  in  the  bladder. 

CYSTHEPATICI  Ductus  (Anat.)  Cysthepatic  ducta,  which 
convey  the  bile  from  the  liver  to  the  gall-bladder. 

CY'STIC.E  Artcrice  (Anat.)  the  cystic  arteries,  the  two 
principal  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

CYSTIC  A'PNOS  (Dot.)  the  same  as  the  Fumaria. 

CY'STIDES  ( Med.)  Encysted  tumours,  or  such  as  have 
their  substance  included  m a membrane. 

CY'STINX  (Anat.)  «»rv»{,  a small  bladder. 

C YSTI PHLOT5I A (Med.)  from  *Vh,  die  bladder,  and 
to  burn  ; an  infiamraation  in  the  bladder. 
CYSTIRRHA'GIA  (Aferf.)  from  w,  the  bladder,  and  fn- 
»*«.!,  to  break  forth ; a discharge  of  blood  from  the  bladder. 

CY'STIS  (Anal.)  from  wins,  a hag,  the  bladder ; any  recep- 
tacle of  morbid  humours.— Cistis  choledocha  or  Jell ea  is  the 
gall-bladder. 

CY'STITIS  (Med.)  from  ws,  the  bladder;  an  inflammation 
in  the  bladder  ; a genus  of  diseases,  according  to  Cullen, 
in  the  Class  Pyrexue,  Order  Phlegmasia . 

CY'STOCELE  (Med.)  from  a*n<,  the  bladder,  and  mA«,  a 
rupture. 

CYSTOLPTHICA  Ischuria  (Med.)  a suppression  of  urine 
from  •»>«  aj4#«,  a stone  in  the  bladder. 

CYSTOPHLE'GICA  from  wnt,  the  bladder,  and 

9**7*.  to  burn ; an  epithet  for  an  ischuria , or  a suppression 
of  urine  from  an  inflammation  in  the  bladder. 

CYSTOPHLEGMA'TiCA  [Med.)  from  »*vk,  the  bladder, 
and  phlegm ; an  epithet  for  an  ischuria , or  sup- 

Eression  of  urine,  from  too  much  matter  or  mucus  in  the 
ladder. 

CYSTOPROC'TICA  (Med.)  from  «**•«,  the  bladder,  and 
anus  ; an  epithet  for  an  ischuria , or  a suppression 
of  urine,  caused  by  wind,  inflammation  of  the  rectum,  Ac. 
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CYSTOPTOSIS  (Med.)  from  **m,  the  bladder,  and  *r«rH, 
a fall ; a prolusion  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  bladder 
through  the  urethra. 

CYSTOSPA'STICA  (Med.)  from  «*Vu.  the  bladder,  and 
a spasm ; an  epithet  for  an  ischuria , or  supprea- 
sion  of  urine,  from  a spasm  in  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder. 

CYSTOSPY'ICA  (AM.)  from  *»Vk,  the  bladder,  and  **»•, 
pus } an  epithet  for  an  ischuria , or  suppression  of  the  urine, 
from  purulent  matter  in  the  bladder. 

CYSTOTHKOMBOIDES  (AM.)  from  wins,  the  bladder, 
and  , coagulated  blood ; an  epithet  for  an  ischuria , 

or  suppression  of  urine,  from  a concretion  of  grumous 
blood  in  the  bladder. 

CYSTOTO'MIA  ( Med. ) from  the  bladder,  and  »•«>**#, 
to  cut ; the  operation  of  cutting,  or  piercing  the  bladder. 

CYTHA'RUS  (/ail.)  a sea-fish  of  the  turbot  kind. 

CY'THION  (Med.)  a collyrium  mentioned  by  Celsus. 

CYTINUS  (Dot.)  wrw*?,  the  fruit  of  the  pomegranate?— 
Cytinus  hypocistis , the  plant  from  whose  fruit  the  succns 
hypocistis  is  procured.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  1.1,  c.  22; 
Stcand.  Alex. ; Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  102 ; Plus.  I.  23,  c.  6. 

Cytinus,  in  the  Lismtan  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class 
20  Gynandria,  Order  7 Oclandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved,  tubular.— 
Cor.  none. — Stam.  sixteen;  Jlaments  none;  anthers 
obloug,  growing  on  the  style  under  the  stigma. — Pist. 
germ  inferior;  style  cylindric;  stigma  eight  cleft. — Per. 
berry  crow  ned  ; seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the — Cytinus  hypocistus , 
HipociAu*  orobanche,  seu  Asarum , Rape  of  Cistus,  is  a 
parasitical  plant,  growing  at  the  roots  of  the  Cistus. 
Dauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

CYTISUS  (Dot.)  wnrK,  Bean  Trefoil-tree,  a plant  which 
was  much  liked  by  cattle,  and  reckoned  good  for  their  milk. 
Firg.  Eel.  2,  v.  61. 

7*. >rna  lt*na  hrptm  tequila it,  lujtta  ipte  copeUam 
Flurcrttem  cytiwm  srynitur  fawn  a eapetls. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Cythnux,  an  * 
island  of  the  Cyclades,  where  it  was  first  found.  Thro- 
phrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  4,  c.  20;  Dioscor.  I.  4,  c.  1 13 ; Co - 
lumel.  !.  9,  c.  4 ; PUn.  1.  13,  c.  24  ; Gal.  de  Antid.  I.  1 , c.  4. 

CytIsub.  in  the  Linnean  system , a genus  of  plants,  Class  17 
Diadeljthia,  Order  4 Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved,  bell-form. 
Con.  papilionaceous;  standard  ovate;  keel  acuminate. 

— Sta m.  Jilamentt  diadelphous;  anthers  simple. — Pist. 
germ  oblong ; style  simple ; stigma  obtuse. — Per.  legume 
oblong ; seeds  few. 

Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  shrubs,  without  spines, 
the  principal  of  which  arc— ‘Cytisus  Laburnum , labur- 
num, seu  Anagyris,  Laburnum,  formerly  called  Bean- 
Trefoil- Tree. — Cytisus  sessilijolius , Common  Cytisus.*— 
Cytisus  Cajun,  seu  Phaseolus,  Pigeon  Cytisus,  or  Pigeon 
Pea. — Cytisus  tupinus.  Trailing  Cytisus,  Ac.  Clus.  Hist. 
Plant,  rar i Dauh.  Hist.;  Dauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 

Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  TourneJ.  Instil.,  SfC. 

CYZICE'NUS  Stater  (Ant.)  asura  the  value  of  sixteen  shil- 
lings and  four-pence. 

Cyzicenus  (Med.)  the  name  of  a plaster  mentioned  by 
Galen.  Gal.  de  Comp.  Med.  per  Gen. 

CZAR  (Pol it.)  a title  of  honor  assumed  by  the  emperors  of 
Russia,  contracted  no  doubt  from  Ctcsar. 

CZA'RINE  ( Polit .)  title  of  the  empress  of  Russia. 

CZA'ROWITZ  (Polit.)  title  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Czar 
or  Czarine* 
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D.  (Ant,)  as  an  abbreviation,  stands  for  Divus,  Dec  ins,  De- 
cimal, Ac.  [vide  Abbreviations']  As  a numeral  it  denotes  500. 

D.  (Lit.)  stands  for  Doctor,  [vide  Abbreviation *] 

d.  (Her.)  as  a sign,  stands  for  the  Honour  point  in  the  es- 
cutcheon.  [vide  Escutcheon} 

d.  (Chron.)  as  a sign,  is  one  of  the  seven  letters  which,  in 
its  order,  is  the  Dominical  or  Sunday  Letter,  [vide 
Chronology)  As  an  abbreviation,  it  stands  for  Domini. 
[vide  Abbreviations ] 

d.  c.  (Afus.)  as  an  abbreviation,  stands  for  da  capo,  1.  e.  to  the 
head,  [vide  Da)  As  a sign,  it  is  the  nominal  of  the 
second  note  in  tne  natural  diatonic  scale,  to  which  Guido 
applied  the  monosyllable  re. — D Jlat , the  flat  seventh  of  E 
flat. — D in  alt,  the  fifth  note  in  alt. — D in  altissimo , the 
fifth  note  in  altissimo. 

DA  (Lau<)  a word  equivalent  to  yes. 

Da  (Afus.)  an  Italian  preposition  used  in  music  books,  as— 
Da  Camera,  music  lor  the  chamber. — Da  Capclla , music 
for  the  chapel. — Da  Capo,  to  the  head  or  beginning;  an 
expression  written  at  tne  end  of  a movement,  to  direct 
the  performer  to  return  to,  and  end  with,  the  first  strain. 

DA'ALDEU  (f '«,»*.)  a Dutch  coin,  worth  thirty  sols,  a 
guilder  and  a half,  or  about  2s.  7 d.  sterling. 

DAB  (Ich.)  a flat  fish,  thinner  and  less  than  the  flounder ; 
the  Pleuroneclet  Limandtr  of  Linnaeus. 

DABE'STIC  (Zool.)  a tortoise. 

DA'BURI  (Bot.)  vide  Achiotl. 

DACE  (Ich.)  a river  fish  of  the  carp  kind;  the  Cyprinus 
leucisCHi  of  Linnrcus. 

DACE'TON  (Med.)  from  /«**•»,  to  bite ; an  epithet 

for  such  animals  as  bite. 

DA'CHEL  (Bot.)  the  Palma  major. 

DA'CNADES  ( Orn .)  a sort  of  bird  mentioned  by  Festus. 

DACNE'RON  (Med.)  At biting,  from  Ahv»,  to  bite. 

DACROPDES  (Med.)  vide  Dacryades. 

DACRY'DION  (Hot.)  vide  Scammonium. 

DACRYGELCKSIS  ( Med.)  from  to  weep,  and  yiA**», 
to  laugh ; a species  of  insanity,  which  consists  in  laughing 
and  weeping  at  the  same  time. 

DACRYCrDLS  (Med  ) Auftn^kt,  an  epithet  for  an  ulcer  that 
runs. 

DACRYOMA  { Med.)  from  to  weep;  a closing  of 

one  or  more  of  the  puucta  lachrymalia,  so  as  to  cause  a 
weeping. 

DACItYON  (Med.)  /«**•.,  a tear. 

DACRYOPCEOS  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  tilings 

which  excite  tears  by  their  acrimony,  as  onions,  horse- 
raddish,  Ac. 

DA'CTYLE  (Poet.)  a foot  or  measure,  in  Greek  or  Latin 
verse,  consisting  of  three  feet,  the  first  long,  and  the  two 
lost  short,  as  ddminus. 

DACTYLETH HAS  (Med.)  from  a finger; 

a topical  medicine  intruded  into  the  stomach  to  create 
vomiting.  Oribat.  Med.  Coll.  I.  8,  c.  fi. 

DACTYLF/TUS  (Bot.)  the  Hennodactylus. 

DACTY'LIC  (Gram.)  an  epithet  for  verses  which  end  with 
a dactyle  instead  of  a spondee,  as  in  the  following  instance 
from  Virgil. 

JEn.  1.  6,  v.  S3. 

Bit  jmtrise  eeridert  maitut ; f in*  profit* t Zmmifi. 

DACTYLIOMA'NCY  (Ant.)  a divination  by 

enchanted  rings  made  according  to  some  position  of  the 
celestial  bodies.  The  ring  was  held  suspended  by  a fine 
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thread  over  a round  table,  on  the  edge  of  which  were 
made  divers  marks  with  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the 
alphabet ; and,  the  ring  stopping  at  certain  letters,  they 
composed  out  of  these  the  answer  they  sought  for. 

DACTY'LIOS  (Med.)  from  Aiwna «•*,  a ring : a trochee  in 
the  shape  of  a ring  mentioned  by  Hippoc.  de  Mut. 
DACTYLIOTHDCA  (Ant.)  from  a ring,  and 

a box ; a box  to  hold  rings. 

DA'CTYLIS  (Bot.)  /k*rv*K,  a long  grape  like  a finger ; a 
date  raisin.  Plin.  I.  H-,  c.  3;  Colum.  1.  3,  c.  2. 

Dactylis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants.  Class  3 
Triandria , Order  2 Digynia.  Natural  order  of  Grasses. 
Generic  Character.  Cal.  glume  many  flowered  two-valved. 
— Cor.  two-valvcd,  the  lower  valve  larger,  the  inner 
lanceolate;  nectaries  two  lanceolate. — St  am  .^laments 
three  capillary  ; anthers  oblong.  — Pist.  germ  ovate  ; 
styles  two  spreading;  stigmas  leathered.  — Per.  none; 
seed  single  oblong. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as — Dactylis  cyno- 
suroides , American  Cocks-foot  Grass,  native  of  Virginia. 
— Dactylis  glomerata,  Bromus,  seu  Gramen  spicatum, 
Ac.  Rough  Cocks-foot  Grass,  native  of  England  and 
Portugal. — Dactylis  strict/* , seu  Spartum  essexianum , Ac. 
Sea  Cocks-foot  Crass,  native  of  Portugal. 

Dactylis  is  also  the  name  of  the  Phoenix  daciylifera. 

DACTY'LOGY  (Mech.)  a discoursing  by  signs  made  with 
the  fingers  from  AcvrvAw,  the  finger,  and  speech, 

D.VCTYLON  (Bot.)  is  the  Panicum  dadylan  of  Linnarus. 

DACTYLCYNOMY  (Arith.)  from  mx*,  a finger,  and 
a law  or  measure  . the  art  of  numbering  on  the  fingers. 

DA'CTYLOS  (,4n/.)  the  shortest  measure  among 

the  Greeks,  being  the  fourth  part  of  a palm,  and  the  six- 
teenth part  of  a foot,  the  same  as  digitus  among  the  Latins. 

Dactylos  (Growl.)  vide  Dactyle. 

DACTYLOTHE'CE  (Surg.)  from  /«**»*«,  a finger,  and 
!*«*,  a case ; the  name  for  an  instrument  for  raising  a finger 
or  a thumb  when  pendulous  from  some  hurt  received. 

DA'CTYLUS  (Bot.)  vide  Dactylis. 

D.VDDOCK  (Bot.)  the  heart  or  body  of  a tree  thoroughly 
rotten. 

D.VDO  (Arehit.)  a common  name  for  the  dye,  which  is  the 
part  in  the  middle  of  the  pedestal  of  the  column  betwixt 
its  base  and  cornice  ; also  for  the  lower  part  of  a wall. 

DADU'CHI  (Ant.)  ittlngti,  from /«<*«,  a torch,  and  to 
hold,  priests  of  Cybele  so  called  because  they  ran  about 
the  temple  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands.  Poll. 
Onom.  1.  1,  c.  1,  seg.  31. 

D/E'DALA  (Ant.)  JaJkXm,  festivals  celebrated  in  Greece, 
particularly  at  Platon,  when  the  inhabitants,  assembling 
in  a large  giovc,  and  exposing  in  the  open  air  pieces 
of  sodden  meat,  carefully  observed  whither  the  crows  that 
came  to  prey  upon  them  directed  their  flight,  when  they 
hewed  down  all  the  trees  on  which  the  birds  alighted,  and 
made  them  into  statues  called  Aufata,  after  the  ingenious 
artificer  Daedalus.  A similar  festival  was  observed  in 
other  parts  of  Boeotia,  by  carrying  about  the  statue  of  a 
woman  which  they  called  AJlos. 

DJEDArLEUS  (Bot.)  dodaleous,  an  epithet  of  a leaf \Joliuni. 

D/E'DIS  ( Ant.)  a solemnity  in  Greece  which  lasted  three 
days,  during  all  which  time  torches,  were  burned, 

which  gave  occasion  to  the  name.  Lucian.  Pseudomant. 

DAL'MONES  (JIW.)  such  distempers  as  cannot  he  assigned 
to  a natural  cause,  and  supposed  to  arise'from  the  influence 
of  some  evil  spirit. 
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D.EMONOMA'XIA  (Ant,)  a madness  which  war  supposed 

to  arise  from  the  possession  of  some  dmmons. 

DATFODIL  (But.)  a species  of  the  Narcissus,  the  Nar- 
cissus Pseudo  Narcissus  of  Linmeus. — Sea  Daffodil,  the 
Pancratium  of  Linmeus. 

DAG  ( Mil.)  an  obsolete  tford  for  a hand-gun,  so  called  from 
iLS  serving  the  purpose  of  ft  dagger. 

DA^GGER  (Mil*)  a short  sword  or  poignard  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  inches  long. 

Dagger  (Afar.)  a piece  of  timber  that  crosses  all  the 
puppets  of  the  bilgeways  to  keep  them  together ; the  plank 
that  secures  the  heads  of  the  puppets  is  called  the  dagger 
plank ; and  the  nieces,  whose  sides  are  cast  down  and 
bolted  through  the  cramp,  arc  called  dagger-knees , or 
lodging-biers. 

DAGGER-POINTED  (Zfo/.)  mucronaius , an  epithet  for  a 
leaf ; folium  mucrouatum,  a leaf  ending  in  a point  like  that 
of  a dagger,  us  in  Hromclia  ananas  ; so  ulso  in  application 
to  the  calyx. 

DAGGES  (Husband.)  the  skirts  of  n fleece  when  cut  off. 
DAIILBE'RGIA  (But.)  vide  Dalbergia. 

DA  I'D  ALA  (Ant)  vide  Dadala. 

DA1L  (Afar.)  a trough  in  which  the  water  runs  from  the 
pump  over  the  deck. 

DAILY  (Astron.)  vide  Diurnal. 

DAILY  (Husband.)  Dai/rria . signified  originally  the  daily 
yield  of  milch  cows,  or  the  profit  made  by  them  ; whence  its 
present  signification  of  a place,  and  accommodation,  for 
keeping  cowl  and  milk. 

DAIS  ( Med.)  a sort  of  pine-tree,  and  also  the  sub- 
stance of  that  tree  recommended  by  Hippocrates  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  Actus,  Ac.  Hippoerat.  de  Alorb. 

Dais,  in  the  Unnean  system,  a genus  of  plants.  Class  10 
Decandria , Order  1 Slonogynia . 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  involucre  four-leaved ; leaflets 
scariosc  ; perianth  none.  — Cal.  one-petalled  funnel 
form  ; tube  filiform.— St  All.  filaments  ten  ; anthers  sim- 
ple.— Pist.  germ  somewhat  oblong;  style  filiform;  stigma 
globose  ascending* — Per.  berry  ovate  ; seed  single  ovate. 
Species.  The  specie*  ore  shrub*  of  the  deciduous  kind,  as 
— Dais  cot  in  i folia , Coiinus-lcaved  Dais,  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Dais  ociandna , native  of  India. — 
Dais  dis perm  a,  native  of  Tongatabu. 

DAISY  [But.)  the  Beilis  of  Linnaeus. — Great  Daisy,  or  Ox- 
eye,  the  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthcmum  of  Linnaeus.— Blue 
Daisy,  the  Globularia  vulgaris  of  Linnaeus. 

DAPTIDES  (Zfot.)  signify  literally  “great  torches," 

hut  are  metaphorically  applied  to  heads  of  garlic.  Gal. 
Exegrs.  Vocao.  Hippoerat * 

D.VKEIt  (Archeeal.)  a number  of  ten  hides. 

DAL  (Mas.)  Italian  for  for  or  by  in  music  books. 
DALBE'RGIA  (Bat.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadelphia , 
Order  4 Decandria* 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  onc-leaved.— Cor.  pa- 
pilionaceous; standard  large;  totals  oblong.  — Sr  am. 
filaments  ten;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ  oblong; 
style  subulate;  stigma  simple.  — Per.  legume  oblong; 
seed  single  or  few. 

Species.  The  two  species  arc — Dalbergia  lanceolariat  a 
tree,  native  of  Mulubar  and  Ceylon. — Dalbergia  mone- 
taiia,  a shrub,  native  of  Surinam. 

DALE  A (Dot.)  the  Eupatorium  dalea,  the  Lippin  ovata , 
and  the  Psoralen  dalea  of  Linnaeus. 

DALECI1 AMPIA  ( Bot .)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Mo- 
il oecia,  Order  9 Mouodelphia , called  after  Jacobus  Dale- 
chatnpius. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  involucel  two-leaved;  scales 
numerous;  perianth  proper. — Cor.  none.— St  am.  fila- 1 
meats  many;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ  roundish; 
style  filiform ; stigma  perforated. — Per,  capsule  roundish 
seed  solitary. 


Species.  The  two  species  arc  biennials,  bs — Dal  echo  mi )ia 
col  oral  a , Colourcd-Daicchampia,  native  of  the  West 
Indies. — Dalechampia  scandcns , seu  Lupulus,  native  of 
New  Granada. 

DALIBA'IIDA  (Bot.)  the  Rubus  dalibarda  of  Linnaeus. 

D ALLOPS  (Agric.)  patches  of  grass,  or  weeds  among  corn, 

DALMATIC  A (Ere.)  an  exterior  vest  of  a priest  or  bishop, 
with  sleeves,  in  distinction  from  the  Colobium.  [vide 
Colobium ] 

DALES  (Archtrol.)  a certain  measure  of  land;  whence 
Dali  Prati , narrow  slips  of  pasture  land. 

DAM  (Law)  a boundary  or  confinement,  as  to  dam  up,  or 
to  dam  out ; infra  damnum  tuum,  within  the  bounds  or 
limits  of  his  own  property  or  jurisdiction.  Bract.  1. 2,  c.  37. 

DAW  A (Zool.)  Fallow-Deer,  the  Cervus  Dama  of  Linmeus. 

DAMAGE  deer  (Law)  a duty  formerly  paid  to  the  protho- 
notaries  and  other  clerks,  being  a third,  sixth,  or  ninth 
part  of  the  damages  recovered  upon  a trial  in  any  court  of 
justice.  This  duly  was  taken  away  by  Siat.  17  Car.  2, 
c.  16.— Damage  faisant,  i.  e.  doing  hurt  or  mischief;  a 
term  used  when  the  beast  of  a stranger  gets  into  another 
man’s  ground  and  feeds,  there  spoiling  grass  or  corn ; in 
which  case  the  occupier  of  the  ground  may  distrain  or 
impound  them  os  well  in  the  night  as  in  the  day.  Stat. 
51  Hen.  3 ; Stat.  4,  1 Inst.  142  ; 2 Danv,  Ab.  364. 

DA'M  AGES  (Law)  damnum , any  hurt  or  hindrance  which  a 
man  receives  in  his  estate,  particularly  what  the  jurors  are 
to  inquire  of,  or  bring  in,  when  an  action  passeth  for  the 
plaintiff.  Co.  Lit.  257. 

DA'MAS  (Mil.)  a sabre  made  of  Damascus  steel,  [vide 
Damascus] 

DA'M  ASCENE  (Bot.)  Prana*  damascene , the  Damask  Plum, 
or  Damson,  a variety  of  the  Prunus  domestica  of  Linnsus. 

DAMASCUS  STEEL  (Com.)  a very  fine  kind  of  steel 
made  ut  Damascus,  remarkable  for  its  excellent  temper. 

DA'M  ASK  (Cow.)  a silk  stuff  with  a raised  pattern,  con- 
sisting of  figures  and  flowers.  The  cajfart  damask  is  an 
imitation,  made  in  France,  of  the  true  Indian  damask. 

DA'MASK  ROSE  (Bot.)  a rose  of  a red  colour,  the  Rosa 
cent i folia  of  Linnams. 

to  Damask  wine  (Cook.)  to  warm  it  a little,  in  order  to 
take  off  the  edge  of  the  cold. 

DAM  ASKEE'NING  (Cow.)  a kind  of  Mosaic  work,  which 
consists  in  ornamenting  iron,  steel.  Ac.  by  making  inci- 
sions therein,  and  filling  them  up  with  gold  or  silver  wire. 

DA'M  A SON  (Bot.)  vide  Damascene. 

DAMASO'NIUM  <Z?o/.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  G Hex- 
andria,  Order  5 Hexngynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  spathe  one-leaved  ; perianth  onc- 
leaved.— Cor.  petals  three.— Stam.  filaments  three; 
anthers  linear. — Pist.  germ  oblong ; styles  six ; stigmas 
villose — Per.  berry  oblong;  seeds  many. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Damsonium  a/ismoides, 
Seratiotes , Alitmoides,  seu  Ottel-ambel,  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  Malabar,  and  Ceylon. 

Damasokium  is  also  the  name  of  the  Alisma  Jlava,  damn- 
son  in  m,  Ac. 

DAM  A'SSF.  ( Com.)  or  petite  venise , a kind  of  wrought  linen, 
made  in  Flanders ; so  called  from  the  fashion  of  its  large 
flowers,  something  like  those  of  damasks. 

DAMELO'PRE  (Mar.)  a kind  of  vessel  used  in  Holland, 
for  conveying  merchandise  from  one  canal  to  another. 

DAME-SIMONE  ( Hort .)  a particular  way  of  forcing  cab- 
bage lettuce. 

DA'MES-YTOLET  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Rocket. 

DA'MIANISTS  ( Ecc .)  a branch  of  the  Acepbali.  [vide 
Acephali] 

DAMISELLA  (Law)  a light  damosell,  or  miss.  Stat.  12 
Ed.  1. 

DA'MIUM  (Ant.)  a kind  of  sacrifice;  so  called  from 
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dorice  pro , X vum,  the  people ; because  it  was  made  for  the 
people  in  honour  of  Bono  Dea. 

DAMN AT A TERRA  (Chem.)  Caput  mortuum. 

DA’MNUM  (Law)  Damages,  [via®  Damages'} 

DA'MPERS  (Mas.)  certain  moveable  parts  in  the  internal 
construction  of  tlie  piano-forte,  which  arc  covered  with 
cloth  in  order  to  deaden  the  vibration. 

DAMPS  {Min.)  noxious  exhalations  in  mines  which  sometimes 
suffocate  those  that  work  in  them.  They  are  distinguished 
into  different  kinds,  as — the  Peat-bloom  Damp,  in  the  mines 
of  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  which  are  supposed  to  proceed 
from  the  multitude  of  red  trefoil  flowers,  called  honey- 
suckles, with  which  the  meadows  there  abound. — Fulmi- 
nating Damps , common  in  coal  mines,  which  explode 
when  they  catch  fire. — Common  Damps,  which  affect  per- 
sons with  shortness  of  breath  and  difficulty  of  respiration. 
-—Globe  Damps,  supposed  to  arise  from  the  effluvia  of  the 
candles  and  the  bodies.  These  ascend  into  the  highest 
part  of  the  vault,  and  condensing  into  an  incrustation, 
corrupt  and  become  pestilential. 

DA'MSIN  (Wo/.)  vide  Damascene . 

DAN  {Archival.)  formerly  a title  of  honour  for  the  better 
6ort  of  men  in  this  kingdom,  answering  to  the  Spanish 
Don. 

D.VNCERIES  (jtfus.)  French  for  collections  of  galliards, 
allcmandcs,  ballad-tunes,  and  other  lively  tunes. 

DA'NCES  { Mus .)  tunes  composed  for  or  used  in  dancing, 
as  the  minuet,  reel,  hornpipe,  Ac. 

DANCETTE  {Her.)  an  epithet  signifying  indented  in  a 
particular  manner.  The  lines  dancette  and  indented  differ 
not  in  form  but  in  quantity,  the  acute  angle  in  the  former 
being  much  larger  and  deeper  than  in  those  of  the  latter. 
The  difference  may  be  further  observed  by  the  two  subjoined 
figures,  as  fig.  1 : M Hcbcarcth  azure  a fosse  dancette,  or, 
between  three  cherubiros  heads  argent , crined  of  the  second ; 
name  Adtftf* Jig.%  “ He  bearelh  azure  two  bars  indented 
or,  a chief  argent;  name  Storr" — Double  dancette  is  an 
epithet  applied  particularly  to  the  bend,  as  Jig.  3,  “ He 
beareth  azure  a bend  double  dancette  argent , by  the  name 
of  Lorkt 
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DANDELI'ON  ( Bot .)  the  Leontodon  of  Linmrus. 

DANDE-PRAT  (iVum.)  or  Dande- Part,  a small  coin  said 
to  have  been  coined  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

DAN  DR  IFF  (Med)  a scurfy  sort  of  disorder  in  the  heads 
of  young  children,  [vide  Pityriasis} 

DArNEGELT  ( Archaol .)  a tax  of  one  shilling,  and  after- 
wards of  two  shillings,  for  every  hide  of  land,  imposed  by 
king  Ethelred  on  his  subjects,  in  order  to  clear  the  seas  of 
Danish  pirates,  and  to  purchase  u temporary  peace  with 
that  people.  Hove  don.  par  post.  Annat.  Ann.  344  ; Seld . 
Marc.  Claus. 

DA'NELAGE  (Archtrol.)  the  laws  which  were  in  force  in 
England  during  the  time  of  the  Danish  government. 

DA'NE-WORT  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Dwarf  Elder. 

DANGE'RIA  (Law)  or  Dangerium,  a payment  of  money 
anciently  made  bv  the  forest  tenants  to  their  lords,  that 
they  might  have  leave  to  plough  and  sow  in  the  lime  of 
pannage  or  mast- feeding.  Main.  For.  Law. 

DANK  (Cow.)  a small  silver  coin  current  in  Persia  and 
Arabia,  weighing  one-sixth  of  a drachm,  and  of  correspond- 
ent value : also  a small  weight  for  precious  stones  in 
Arabia. 
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D.VNTIA  (Bot.)  the  Isnardia  palnstris. 

DAOU'KITE  ( Min.)  a kind  of  schorl-stonc. 

DA'PHNE  {Bot.)  /«$»»,  the  Laurel  or  Bay  Tree,  a plant; 
so  called  from  the  nymph  Daphne,  who  was  fabled  by  the 
poets  to  have  been  changed  into  a laurel,  [vide  Laurel ] 
iheophrast.  1.  3,  c.  11  ; Ovid  Meta  morph.  ].  I ; Dior  cor. 
I.  1,  c.  IW. 

Daphne,  in  the  Liunean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  8 
Uctandria,  Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Cor.  one,  one-petalled. 
— Stam.  filaments  eight ; anthers  roundish. — Pi*T.  germ 
ovate;  style  very  short;  stigma  headed. — Per.  berry 
roundish  ; seed  single. 

Species . The  species  are  shrubs,  as — Daphne  mezereon, 
Thyntelea,  Laureates , Daphtt aides , seu  Chamelea,  native 
of  the  north  of  England.—  Daphne  thymdtea , seu  Sona- 
nt unda,  native  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  South  of  France. 
— Daphne  tartomaria,  seu  rarton  raire,  Silvery-leaved 
Daphne,  or  Tartoniana.— Daphne  /aureola,  seu  Laureolu , 
Spurge- Laurel,  native  of  Britain,  France,  Switzerland, 
&c.  Ac. — Daphne  tini folia,  seu  Lauras,  native  of  Ja- 
maica-— Daphne  Gnidium,  seu  Gnidium,  Flax-leaved 
Daphne,  native  of  the  South  of  France,  &c. — Daphne 
cncoum,  seu  Cneoum , Trailing  Daphne,  native  of  France, 
Ac. 

Daphne  is  also  the  name  of  the  Strumsia  marithna. 
DAPHNELjE'ON  (A 'at.)  **&*>***,  from  the  bay- 
tree,  and  !*»<«  , oil ; oil  of  Bay. 

DAPHNE'PHAGl  (Ant.)  from  the  laurel, 

and  0*y »,  to  eat ; diviners  and  prophets,  who  after  eating 
the  laurel  or  bay-leaves,  became  inspired. 

tpxCstt  K&ttfMt  u^y-etA*  L't  ipritTimi 
Kjti  fl.tt  CM?Tp*r  i'^Ih 

tstf^xtrtx  i I writ  iiixrnoTMj  e,  u.01 
6»Wi  •«  lAviiMr  rm  r*  irri^u*  r;«  t*  tmrx. 

I.ycapk.  v.  6 ; Eustath. ; Cassian.  Bass,  in  Virg.  Gear*. 
1.  % c.  3.  **  ** 

DAPHNEPHO'RIA  {Ant.)  f*$i*Q*p*,  a novennial  festival 
celebrated  by  the  Bmotians  in  honour  of  Apollo,  to  whom 
boughs  of  laurel  were  offered.  The  priest  who  performed 
the  ceremony  was  called  the  JkfnQtf*,  i.  e.  laurel-bearer. 
Pa  it  son.  Bcrot. 

DA'PHNIA  {Min.)  a precious  stone,  said  to  cure  the  epi- 
lepsy. Plia.  1.  37,  c.  10. 

DATHN1N  (C7<em.)  the  Bitters,  or  the  bitter  principle  ex- 
tracted from  the  Daphne  Alpints  of  Linnaeus. 

DAPHNOIDBS  {Bot.)  the  Daphne  mezereon. 

D.VPIFEK  {Polit  ) a dopes  fere  ado,  i.  e.  from  serving  the 
fen-*t  on  the  table  ; a domestic  officer  like  to  our  Steward 
of  the  Household,  or  rather  Clerk  of  the  Kitchen  ; but  it 
was  afterwards  used  for  the  chief  steward  or  bailiff  of  an 
honor  or  manor. 

D.VPPLE  ( Vet.)  an  epithet  for  the  colour  of  a horse,  which 
is  of  a light  grey  shaded  with  spots  of  a deeper  grey. 

DAIt.VPTI  {Log)  an  arbitrary  term  expressing  the  first 
mood  of  the  third  figure  of  syllogisms,  whore  the  two  first 
propositions  are  universal  affirmatives,  and  the  last  a par- 
ticular affirmative : as, 

D a All  believers  arc  loved  by  God  ; 

R a P All  believers  arc  afflicted  ; therefore, 

T i Some  afflicted  are  beloved  by  God. 

D.VRATOS  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  bread  that  is  unfer- 
tile! ited. 

DA  UD  it  feu  {Mil ) a javelin  trimmed  with  fireworks  to  be 
sent  against  ships  or  any  places  intended  to  be  set  on 
fire. 

DARE  ad  Remnnentiam  (Law)  to  give  away  in  fee  or  fos 
ever.  Glanv.  1.  7,  c.  1. 

DA'RRA  (Bot.)  the  Trechomattes  m embranaceum  cri spurn 
hirsutum,  of  Liniucus. 
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DA'RIC  (Ant.)  a gold  coin,  so  called  from  Darius, 

by  whom  it  was  struck.  It  is  said  to  have  been  made 
of  very  fine  gold,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  equal  to 
25*.  of  our  money.  In  Scripture  the  darica  are  called 
Adarknnim. 

DA'RII  (Log.)  an  arbitrary  term  for  a mode  of  syllogisms 
of  the  first  figure,  wherein  the  major  proposition  is  a uni-  j 
versa!  affirmative,  and  the  minor  and  conclusion  particular 
affirmatives;  thus, 

d A All  men  are  endued  with  reason  ; 
r I Some  animals  are  men  ; ergo , 

I Some  animals  are  endued  with  reason. 

DARK  CHAMBER  (jVfcc^.)  vide  Camera  obscura. — Dark 
Tent , a portable  Camera  Obscura , made  somewhat  like  a 
desk,  and  fitted  with  optic  glasses,  Ac. 

DARKING-COCK  (Om.)  a variety  of  the  Phasianus  Gallus 
of  Linnaeus. 

DARNEL-GRASS  (Bot.)  the  Ltdfium  / most  of  the  species 
are  perennials,  but  the  Lolium  (cmulentum  is  annual. 

DA'KnElN  (L/ra>)  a corruption  of  dernier , last;  as,  the 
darrien  presentment,  the  last  presentment,  an  assize  or 
writ  against  a stranger  who  preferreth  to  a church,  the 
advowson  whereof  belongs  to  another.  F.  A’.  B.  31 ; 
2 Inst.  355. — Darrein  Continuance  is  when,  after  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  pica,  the  defendant  pleads  a new  matter. 

DA  USE  (Mar.)  French  for  the  interior  of  a port  which  is 
shut  with  a chain,  where  galleys  and  other  small  craft  are 
sheltered. 

DA'RSIS  ( Med.)  an  exulceration  of  the  skin. 

DA'RTARS  ( Vet.)  a kind  of  scab  or  ulceration  on  the  skin, 
to  which  lambs  are  subject. 

D A'RTER  (Orn.)  a bird  with  a small  head  and  long  slender 
neck,  the  Plotus  of  Linmeus.  It  lives  principally  upon 
fiih,  which  it  catches  by  darting  forward  the  head  whilst 
the  neck  is  contracted  like  the  body  of  a serpent. 

DA'RTOS  (Anal.)  the  coat  which  immediately  covens 

the  testes. 

DA'SYPU  S (Zoo!.)  Junhn/i,  from  rough,  and  *5$,  the  foot ; 

an  epithet  for  a hare  or  rabbit.  Gal.  de  Simpl.  I.  5,  c,  9. 

Dasypus,  in  the  Linnean  system.  Armadillo , a genus  of  ani- 
mals, Class  Mammalia , Order  Bruta. 

Generic  Character.  Tusks  none;  grinders  short,  cylin- 
drical, seven  or  eight  in  each  jaw. — Bwlu  covered  with 
a bony  shell,  intersected  by  zones  or  bands. 

Species.  Animals  of  this  tribe  feed  on  roots,  melons, 
insects,  worms,  Ac. ; are  gentle ; rest  by  day  and  wan- 
der in  the  night ; burrow  in  the  ground,  and  roll  them- 
selves into  a globular  form  when  they  apprehend  any 
danger : females  bring  forth  every  month  ; flesh  eatable. 
Tile  species  mostly  inhabit  South  America,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  number  of  their  bands. 

DA'SYS  (Med.)  Jhri*,  rough ; is  a term  applied  by  Hippo- 
crates to  the  tongue  condensed  and  exasperated  with  heat 
and  dryness.  Cal.  Comm,  in  Hippocrat . ; Prorrhet  Coac. 

DASYSTETHANA  (Bot.)  the  Gentiana  asclepaides. 

DATA  (Math.)  such  things  or  quantities  as  are  supposed 
to  be  £>ivcn  or  known,  in  order  to  find  out  thereby  that 
which  is  unknown  or  sought  for. 

DATARY  (Ere.)  the  chief  officer  in  the  chancery  of  Rome, 
through  whose  hands  most  vacant  benefices  pass. 

DATE  (Chron.)  the  number  which  marks  the  day  of  the 
month  when  any  writing,  coin,  Ac.  was  made. 

Datb  (Z?o/.)  the  fruit  of  the  Date  Tree. — Date  Plum,  the 
Diospyros  of  Linmeus. 

DATE  "TREE  (Bot.)  the  Pfuenix  daclylifem. 

DATHFATHUM  (Bot.)  a coarser  kind  of  frankincense  of 
the  second  gathering.  Pthu  1.  2,  c.  14. 

DATHOLITE  (Min.)  a sort  of  spar  stone. 

DATFSCA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia, 
Order  10  Dodecandria. 


Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor.  none 
— Sr  am.  Jilaments  scarcely  any. — Pist.  germ  oblong. — 
styles  three ; stigmas  simple. — Per.  capsule  oblong;  seeds 
numerous. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as — Datisca  canna - 
Lina,  Cannabis,  seu  Luteola,  native  of  Candia,  or 
Crete  — Datisca  hirtea.  Rough* stalked  Bastard  Hemp, 
native  of  Pennsylvania. 

D ATI  SI  (Log.)  an  arbitrary  term  for  a mode  of  syllogisms 
in  the  third  figure,  wherein  the  major  proposition  is  a 
universal  affirmative,  and  the  minor  and  conclusion  are 
particular  affirmatives ; as, 

d A All  believers  are  dear  to  God ; 
t I Some  believers  are  afflicted  ; ergo, 

$ I Some  afflicted  are  dear  to  God. 

DATIVE  (Low)  signifies  that  which  may  be  given  or 
disposed  of  at  will  and  pleasure.  Sfat.  9,  R.  2,  c.  2. — 
Dative  Tutelage , in  Civil  Law,  the  tutelage  of  a minor 
appointed  by  a magistrate. 

Dative  (Gram.)  from  do,  to  give;  is  the  third  case  of 
nouns;  so  called  because  thereby  we  show  that  something 
is  given  or  taken  away.  Priscian.  et  alii.  Vet . Gram. 
Putsch.  Ed. ; Isidor,  Orig.  1.  1,  c.  6. 

DATU'RA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  5 Peniandria , 
Order  ) Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  C al.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — St  am  .Jilaments  five  ; anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  ovate;  style  filiform;  stigma  thickish.— Per.  cap- 
sule ovate ; seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  are  annual,  ns — Datura  Jirox,  seu 
Stramonium,  Rough  Thorn- Apple,  native  of  China. — 
Datura  stramonium , seu  So/anum,  Common  Thorn  Ap- 
ple. Bauh.  Hist.j  Bauh . Pin.  j Park.  Theat. ; Raii 
Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 

DAVATA  terra  (Latv)  a portion  of  land  so  called  in  Scot- 
land. 

DAUBE'  (Cook.)  or  ct  la  daube , a particular  way  of  dressing 
a leg  of  veal,  Ac. 

DA'LJCUS  (Bot.)  Carrot,  the  well-known  garden  ve- 

getable, is  said  to  derive  its  name,  «*•  r£  Jklur,  from  its 
not  quality.  It  was  also  called  Dircetus,  according  to 
Dioscorides.  Theoph.  1.  2,  c.  5 ; Diosc.  I.  3,  c.  83. 

Daucus  (/tof.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Peniandria, 
Order  2 Digynia.  Natural  order  of  UmbeUata  or  Umbel- 
lifera. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  umM  universal.  — Cor.  universal 
diflorm. — Stam . filaments  five;  anthers  simple. — Pist. 
germ  inferior;  styles  two;  stigmas  obtuse. — Pek.  none ; 
seeds  two. 

Species.  The  species  are  biennials  and  annuals.  Of  the 
first  kind  the  following  are  the  principal : — Daucus 
baroia,  Caucalis,  seu  Staphilinus , Wild  Carrot,  or  Bird’s 
Nest. — Daucus  maurilanicus,  seu  Pastinaca,  Fine-leaved 
Carrot,  native  of  Italy,  Spain,  Barbary,  Ac.  Of  the 
second  kind  ore  the  following ; namely — Daucus  vis- 
naga,  seu  Visnaga,  Spanish  Carrot,  or  Pick-Tooth, 
native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  Barbary,  and  Mount 
Libanus. — Daucus  gingidium,  seu  Gingidium,  Shining- 
leaved  Carrot,  native  of  the  South  of  France,  Ac.  Clus. 
Hist. ; Bauh.  Hist. ; Bauh.  Pin. ; Ger.  Herb. ; Park. 
Theat. ; Raii  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 

Daucus  is  also  the  name  of  several  species,  as  the  £thusa 
cy  no  pi  um,  the  Ammi  glauajolium,  trie  Aihamanta  libanotes 
siatla,  et  Creiensit ; the  Caucalis  grandiflora,  the  Phellan - 
drium  mutiUina,  the  Pimpinella  peregrina,  the  Scseli  glau • 
cum , et  datum ; the  Siam  vert icilla turn,  ct  siculum. 

DA'VIDISTS  ( Ecc .)  a sect  of  fanatics  in  the  16th  century, 
so  called  after  their  leader  one  George  David,  a glazier,  of 
Ghent,  who  pretended  to  be  the  Messiah. 

St.  DAVID’S  DAY  (Cot.)  the  first  of  March,  kept  by  the 
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Welsh  in  honour  of  St.  David,  bishop  of  Miney,  in  Wales,  I] 
at  which  time  they  wear  leeks  in  their  hats,  in  commcmo*  I 
ration  of  a singular  victory  obtained  by  them,  under  the 
conduct  of  St.  David,  over  the  Saxons. 

DAVID'S  STAFF  (Mar.)  an  instrument  made  use  of  in 
navigation. — David's  quadrant,  the  common  back  quad- 
rant. 

DA'VIT  {Mar.)  a short  piece  of  timber  used  on  board  a 
ship,  to  hale  up  the  flook  of  an  anchor  and  fasten  it  to  the 
bow  of  the  ship. 

DAULONTAS  FRUTEX  (Dot.)  an  American  shrub,  which 
lias  the  properties  and  virtues  of  chamomile. 

DA’UMUH  (Zoo/.)  a species  of  serpent. 

DAUPHIN  (Ant.)  an  ancient  military  instrument,  [vide  j 
Dclphinus ] 

Dauphin  (Polit.)  the  title  of  the  next  heir  to  the  crown  of 
France,  which  is  supposed  to  have  originated  with  the  ij 
Dauphins  of  Viennois,  who  were  sovereigns  of  the  province  < 
of  Dauphiny,  and  bore  a dolphin  for  their  arms.  The  last 
of  those  princes  having  no  issue  gave  his  dominions  to  the  1 
crown  of  France,  upon  condition  that  the  heir  to  the  j 
crown  should  be  called  Dauphin,  and  ever  after  bear  a 
dolphin  for  his  arms. 

DAUPHIN’S  CROWN  {Her.)  a circle  of  gold 
set  round  with  eight  fleur-de-lis,  dosed  at  the 
top  with  four  dolphins  whose  tails  conjoin 
under  a fleur-de-lis,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

Dauphins  de  Canons  {Mil.)  French  for  the 
dolphins  which  are  made  in  relief  on  the  trunnions  of  field 
pieces. 

DA/UR  A (Bat.)  vide  Hclleborum. 

DAW  {Om.)  vide  Jackdaw. 

DAWN  (Aslron.)  the  commencement  of  the  day  when  the 
twilight  appears. 

DAY  (vfn/.)  vide  Dies. 

Day  (Chron.)  a space  of  time  reckoned  from  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun.  It  has  been  divided  into  the  day , pro- 
perly so  called,  in  distinction  from  the  night,  which  Sacro 
«le  Bosco  calls  the  artificial  day ; and  into  the  natural  day,  \ 
as  he  calls  it,  including  both  day  and  night,  which  by  j 
others  is  called  the  artificial  day,  [vide  Chronology)  The  j 
day  is  moreover  distinguished  into  civil  and  astronomical. 
—The  civil  dau  is  a space  of  twenty-four  hours,  which  has  i 
been  reckoned  from  different  points,  by  different  nations ; I 
namely,  from  sunset  to  sunset,  or  from  sunrise  to  sunrise, 
&c.— Astronomical  day  is  also  a space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  reckoned  from  twelve  o’clock  at  noon  till  the  next 
succeeding  noon,  i.  c.  beginning  when  the  sun's  centre  is 
in  the  meridian  of  any  given  place.  This  day  is  divided 
accordingly  into  two  parts  ; namely,  A.M.  ante  meridiem, 

L e.  before  noon;  and  P.M.  post  meridiem , he.  after  noon, 
[vide  Ch  ronolagy] 

Day  (Z~atv)  is  taken,  1.  For  the  civil  day,  or  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours,  including  day  and  night ; so  that  if  the 
fact  be  done  in  the  night,  it  must  be  stated  in  law  pro- 
ceedings in  the  night  of  the  same  day.  2.  Day  is  also 
taken  for  the  day  of  appearance,  of  the  parties,  or  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  suit,  where  a day  is  given,  Ac.  whence  the 
phrases  u To  be  dismissed  without  day,1*  to  be  finally  dis- 
missed the  court.  “ To  be  put  without  day,**  i.  e.  when 
the  justices,  before  whom  causes  are  depending,  do  not 
come  on  the  day  to  which  they  have  been  continued. 1 
A day  of  appearauce  in  court  is,  by  the  writ,  the  roll ; 
bu  writ,  when  the  sheriff  returns  the  writ;  by  roll,  when 
the  sheriff  not  returning  the  writ,  the  defendant,  to  save 
his  freehold,  loss  of  time,  imprisonment,  See.  may  appear 
by  the  day  he  hath  by  the  roll.  Co.  Lit.  1 34,  1 35. — Common 

t days,  [vide  Dies ] — Special  days . [vide  Dies]— Days  of 
grace,  [vide  Dies) — Return  days,  certain  dap  in  term  for 
the  return  of  writs,  which,  if  they  happen  on  a Sunday,  or 


any  festival,  as  Ascension  Day,  St.  John  Baptist,  and  the 
like,  the  day  following  is  taken  instead  of  it. — Days  in 
Bank,  [vide  Dies] 

DA'Y-FLY  {Ent.)  the  Ephemera  of  Linnaeus,  an  insect;  so 
called  from  the  shortness  of  its  existence,  which  rarely 
exceeds  a day,  and  sometimes  not  an  hour.  The  larva 
lives  under  water,  is  six-footed,  and  active;  the  pupa  is 
similar  to  the  larva,  but  it  lias  also  the  rudiments  of  future 
wings. 

DA'Y-LILY  (Hot.)  the  Hemerocnllis  of  Linmeus;  a plant 
so  called  because  the  beauty  of  its  flower  is  of  short  dura- 
tion, seldom  exceeding  a day. 

DA'Y-NET  (Sport.)  a particular  sort  of  net  for  catching 
larks,  marlins,  hobbies,  &c. 

DA'Y-llULE  (Lots)  vide  Day-Writ. 

DA'Y-VVERE  of  land  (Archerol.)  diurnal  it  tliuiurna,  as  much 
land  as  could  be  ploughed  up  in  one  day’s  work,  or  in  one 
journey,  as  it  is  called. 

DA*Y-\YRIT  (Lmt*)  or  Day-Rule,  a rule  or  order  of  court 
permitting  a prisoner  in  custody,  in  the  King’s  Bench 
prison,  Ac.  to  go  without  the  bounds  of  the  prison  for  one 
dav. 

D’AVE'NIA  (Hot.)  the  Au  enia  pusiUa  of  Li  mucus. 

DA'YER  (Arc !ut oi.)  an  old  word  in  Lorrain  and  Champagne 
for  the  meeting  of  the  day-labourers,  to  give  an  account  of 
their  daily  work. 

DAYE'RIA  (Archerol.)  a dairy,  [vide  Dairy] 

DA'Y-LILY  (/Jot.)  vide  Day. 

DAYS  ember  (Ecc.)  vide  Ember. 

Days  intercalary  ( Chron .)  vide  Chronology  and  Intercalary. 

Days  of  grace  (Com.)  are  a customary  number  of  days  al- 
lowed for  the  payment  of  a hill  of  exchange,  Ac.  after  the 
same  becomes  due.  Three  days  of  grace  are  allowed  in 
Britain,  where  they  are  given  and  taken  as  a matter  of 
course ; but  in  other  countries,  where  the  time  allowed  is 
much  longer,  it  would  be  reckoned  dishonourable  for  a 
merchant  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Bills  are,  therefore,  paid 
on  the  very  day  they  fall  due. 

DA'Y’S-MAN  ( Arthaol ) a term  for  an  arbitrator,  or  media- 
tor, in  any  matter  of  dispute. 

Days  of  grace  (Late)  vide  Dies. 

Day's  Work  (Slar.)  the  reckoning,  or  account  of  a ship's 
course,  and  distance  run,  during  twenty-four  hours,  or 
from  noon  to  noon. 

DAZE  (Min)  a kind  of  glittering  stones,  found  in  the  tin 
and  lead  mines. 

DE  (Loir)  a preposition  used  in  many  law  phrases,  as— Dr 
bene  esse,  as,  to  take  a thing  dc  bene  esse , i.  e.  to  allow  or 
accept  of  it  for  the  present,  till  the  matter  shall  come 
to  be  more  fully  debated. — De  non  dccimando  Modus,  a 
writ  to  he  discharged  of  tithes. — De  non  Retidenlia  clerici 
Regis,  Sfc.  an  ancient  writ,  to  excuse  a person  employed 
in  the  King’s  service,  Ac.  and  to  discharge  him  of  non- 
residence. — De  Novo  damns,  the  clause  of  a charter, 
which,  in  fact,  renders  it  a new  charter. — De  Onerando 
pro  Rata  Portionis , an  ancient  writ,  where  a person  was 
distrained  for  rent  that  ought  to  be  paid  proportion  ably 
by  others.  F.  N . B.  234;  New.  Nat.  Brev.  586;  2 Inst. 
624. 

DE'ACON  (Ecc.)  diaconus,  from  to  minister 

to ; a minister  or  servant  in  the  church,  whose  office  it  is 
to  assist  the  priest  in  divine  service,  Ac.  S . Jonal.  Epi*t . ad 
Trallian. ; Clemens.  Constii.  Apart,  c.  4 ; Justin.  Apolog. 
1.  2.;  S.  Cyprian.de  Laps.;  August.  Quml.  101;  Isidor. 
de  Lcclcs.  Ojfr \c.  1.  2,  c.  ifc ; Alenin  de  Divin.  Ojfic.  1.  3, 
c.  8,  Ac. 

DEAD  (Mar.)  a term  used  in  many  sen-phrases,  us— Dead- 
doors,  doors  fitted  to  the  outside  of  the  quarter  gallery 
doors,  in  case  the  quarter  gallery  should  be  carried  away. 
— Dead-eye , a sort  of  flat  bloek,  encircled  with  a rope,  and 
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pierced  with  three  holes  through  the  flat  part,  to  receive 
the  rope  called  the  lanyard. — Dead- flat,  a name  for  die 
midship  bend. — Dead-lights,  strong  wooden  posts  fitted  to 
die  cabin  windows,  in  which  they  are  fixed  in  case  of  a 
stonu. — Dead-men*  s-eyes,  little  blocks  and  puliies,  with 
many  holes,  wherein  the  larmiers  run. — Dead-neap,  a low 
tide. — Dead  reckoning , the  estimation  which  the  seamen 
make  of  the  place  where  die  ship  is,  by  keeping  an  account 
of  her  course  without  any  observation  of  tne  heavenly  bo- 
dies. This  is  found,  by  keeping  an  account  of  the  distance 
she  has  run  by  the  log,  and  of  her  course  steered  by  the  j 
compass,  and  then  rectifying  these  data  by  the  usual 
allowances  for  drift,  lee-way,  Ac.  according  to  the  ship’s 
known  trim. — Dead-rising,  or  rising  line  of  the  floor,  in  ' 
French  la  large  des  famous,  those  parts  of  a ship’s  floor  or 
bottom  throughout  her  whole  length,  where  the  floor  tim- 
ber is  terminated  upon  the  lower  futtock. — Dead-ropes, 
those  which  do  not  run  in  any  block.— Dead-water,  in 
French  remoux  de  tillage,  the  eddy  of  water,  which  appears 
like  little  whirlpools,  closing  in  with  the  ship's  stern  as 
she  sails  through  iL. — Dcad-uiind , in  French  vent  de  bout. 
die  wind  right  against  the  ship,  or  that  blowing  from  the 
very  point  to  which  she  wants  to  go. — Dead-wood,  in 
French  courbes  de  remplissage , certain  blocks  of  timber  laid 
upon  die  keel,  particularly  at  the  extremities,  afore  and 
abaft.  This  dead-wood  is  equal  in  depth  to  two-thirds  that 
of  the  keel,  and  os  broad  as  can  be  procured,  so  os  not  to 
exceed  the  bread  of  the  keel. — Dead-works,  in  French 
oeuvres  inortes,  a name  given  to  all  that  part  of  a ship 
which  is  above  the  water  when  she  is  laden. 

to  DE'ADEN  a ship’s  way  (Mar.)  to  impede  her  velocity 
through  die  water. 

DEA'D-EYE  LMar.)  vide  Dead. 

DEAD-LA'NGUAGES  (Gram.)  those  languages  which 
have  ceased  to  be  spoken  by  any  nation  or  community  of 

Cjople.  Under  this  name  arc  commonly  included  the 

nun,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
living  languages  that  are  now  in  regular  use. 

DEADLY  Carrot  (Bot ) the  Thnpua  villosa  of  Linrucus. — 
Deadly  nightshade , the  Atropa  of  Linmeus. 
DEA'D-MENS-EYES  (Mar.)  vide  Dead. 

DEAD-NETTLE  (Bot.)  the  Lamium  of  Linnteus,  a plant  | 
of  the  nettle  tribe;  which  is  so  called  because  it  is  without 
stings. 

DEA'D-PLEDGE  (Law)  vide  Mortgage. 
DEAD-RECKONING  (A/ar.)  vide  Dead. 

DEAD-IU'SING  (A/ar.)  vide  Dead. 

DEA'D-ROPKS  (A/ar.)  vide  Dead. 

DEA'D-WATER,  ftc.  (Mar.)  vide  Dead. 

DEA'D’S-PART  (Law)  the  remainder  of  the  defunct’s 
moveables,  besides  what  is  due  to  the  wife  and  children. 
DE-AFFOfRESTED  (Lam)  deaJFbrcstaUi,  discharged  from 
being  a forest,  exempt  from  tne  forest  laws.  17  Car.  1, 
c.  lt>. 

DEAL  (Caroent.)  the  wood  of  the  fir-tree  cut  up  for  the 
purpose  ot  building.  It  is  cut  again  into  various  thick- r 
nesses,  which  are  called  boards  or  leaves,  and  the  deal . 
so  divided  is  called  two,  three,  four,  five,  Ac.  cut  stuff'. — 
Whole  Deals,  arc  one  inch  and  a half  thick. — Slit  iJeals  \ 
are  the  half  of  that. 

DE-ALBATION  ( Mech .)  the  process  of  whitening  any  thing,  j 
DEAN  (Ecc.)  n dignified  clergyman,  who  has  power  overi| 
ten  or  more  canons. — Dean  and  Chapter,  a corporate  body,  \ 
composed  of  the  dean  and  his  prebendaries. 
DE-ARTICULATIO  (Anat.)  vide  Abort  satiation. 
DE-ASCIA^riO  (Surg.)  the  same  as  Apoiccparnismus. 
DEATH,  civil  (Law)  is  where  a man,  though  not  actually  j 
dead,  is  adjudged  so  by  law ; as  if  any  person,  for  whose 
life  any  estate  hath  been  granted,  remain  beyond  sea,  or  is 
otherwise  absent  seven  years,  no  proof  being  made  of  his  , 
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being  alive,  he  shall  be  accounted  dead,  Stat.  19,  1.2, 
c.  6;  6 Ann.  c.  18. 

DEATH-WATCH  (Ent.)  the  Ptinus  puLator  of  Linaanis; 
a little  insect  which  inhabits  old  wooden  furniture,  and  is 
distinguished  by  a peculiar  ticking  which  it  makes  with 
the  fore  part  of  its  head,  something  like  the  beating  with 
a nail  upon  a table.  This  it  does  in  seven,  nine,  or  eleven 
distinct  strokes,  which  were  formerly  looked  upon  as 
ominous  to  the  family  where  they  were  heard ; and  gave 
rise  to  its  vulgar  name,  It  has  since  been  ascertained  that 
this  ticking  is  only  a call  of  one  sex  to  the  other,  [vide 
Plate  35] 

DEBA'NDEMENT  ( MU.)  a French  terra  expressing  the 
act  of  being  out  of  the  line. 

DEBA’UCHfcR  ( Mil .)  French  for  enticing  a soldier  from 
the  service  of  his  king  and  country. 

DEBELL  ACTION  (Mil.)  the  subduing  a people  by  military 
force. 

DEBENTURE  (Law)  an  instrument  in  the  nature  of  a 
bond  or  bill  to  charge  government,  Ac.  There*  are  differ- 
ent kinds  of  ddienturcs  ; as,  custom-house  debentures,  certi- 
ficates by  which  a person  is  entitled  to  receive  a draw- 
back ; debentures  in  the  King**  household , by  which  the 
King's  servants  can  claim  their  wages. 

DE'BET  (Law)  he  owes;  the  form  of&writof  debt,  which 
is  more  frequently  put  debet  ct  deli  net,  or  detinrt  alone, 
i.  e.  he  owes  and  detains,  or  keeps  back  from  paying  the 
debt.  F.  N.  B.  1 19,  Ac- — Debet  ct  solet , a writ  of  right, 
os  if  a man  sue  for  any  tiling  which  is  now  denied,  having 
been  enjoyed  before  by  himself,  and  his  ancestors  before 
him.  F.  jY.  B.  98  ; Reg . Orig.  140. 

DEBl'LlTIES  (Astral.)  certain  affections  of  the  planets,  by 
which  they  ore  weakened,  and  their  influences  become  less 
vigorous. 

DEBPLLER  (Afiar.)  French  for  taking  the  horses  off,  that 
are  employed  in  dragging  boats  up  a river. 

DK'BIT  (Coni.)  a term  used  in  Book-keeping  to  express  the 
left-hand  page  of  the  ledger,  to  which  arc  carried  all  ar- 
ticles supplied  or  paid  on  the  subject  of  an  account,  or  that 
are  charged  to  that  account.  , 

Dkmt  (Lam)  vide  Dcbct. 

DE'BITUM  (Law)  vid e Debt. 

DEBLA'YER  (Mil.)  signifies,  commonly,  to  make  holes  oi 
excavations  in  the  earth;  but deblayer  tin  camp,  to  evacuate 
a camp,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  and  purifying  the 
ground ; deblayer  les  terres  d*ttn  Juste,  to  clear  away  the 
superfluous  earth  from  the  parapet. 

DEBOUCHE'  (flfiL)  French  for  on  outlet  of  a wood,  or  nar- 
row pass ; Debouch  i de  tranchce,  the  opening  made  at  die  ex- 
tremity of  a trench,  in  order  to  carry  the  work  forwarder. 

DEBOUCH  EM  ENT  (Mil.)  French  for  the  marching  bf 
an  army  from  a narrow  place  into  one  that  is  more  open. 

DEBOUCH  ER  (AW.)  French  for  to  march  out  of  a defile  or 
narrow  pass,  Ac.;  also  to  begin  a trench  or  boyau  in  forti- 
fication : Deboucher  i tne  grosse  bouche  A feu,  to  take  the 
wadding  out  of  a heavy  piece  of  ordnance. 

DEBOUT  (AW.)  Up!  a word  of  command  in  the  French 
when  troops  kneel  upon  one  knee  in  the  presence  of  the 
consecrated  host. 

DEBRl'S  (AW.)  French  for  the  remains  or  wreck  of  an  army 
that  ha*  been  routed. 

DEBRUISED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a bend,  or  HVjfc 
other  ordinary,  placed  over  some  animal,  as  vv'w|- 
in  the  annexed  figure.  He  beareth  44  Gules  a 
lion  rampant  or,  debruised  by  u betwl  argent,  , 
charged  with  three  crosses  formy  sable."  ( gwj 

DEBT  (Law)  Debitum,  in  common  parlance  is 
a sum  of  money  due  from  one  person  to  another;  in  a 
legal  sense  it  is  an  action  which  heth  where  a man  oweili 
another  a certain  sum  of  money,  either  by  a debt  of  re- 
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cord,  by  specialty,  or  by  simple  contract.  F.  .V,  B.  120, 
&&:  Neto  Nat.  Brev. 

DEBTS  and  Credits  (MU.)  a title  given  to  the  monthly  sc- 

• counts  given  in  by  the  captain  of  every  troop,  or  com- 
pany. in  the  British  service. 

DEBIJ'SQUER  (MU.)  French  for  to  drive  an  enemy's  party 
from  on  ambuscade,  or  advantageous  position. 

DECACHORDUM  (Ant.)  an  instrument  of  ten  strings. 

DECACLl'NION  (Ant.)  a dining-chamber  with  couches  for 
ten  persons. 

DECADE  ( Chron .)  the  number,  or  space,  of  ten  days,  which 
formed  the  third  port  of  the  Attic  month,  fvidc  Chro- 

««*w]  . 

Decade  (Lit.)  the  number  of  ten  books  which  was  formerly 
the  division  of  some  volumes,  particularly  on  historical  1 
subjects,  as  the  decades  of  Livy. 

DEDAGON  (Geom.)  from  lie*,  ten,  and  ymt*,  a 

corner;  a plane  geometrical  figure,  consisting  of  ten  sides  |j 
and  ten  angles.  If  all  the  sides  and  angles  are  equal,  it  is 
a regular  decagon,  otherwise  not. 

DECAGY'NIA  (Bat.)  from  lie*,  ten,  and  yt»i.  a wife;  the 
name  of  one  of  the  orders  in  Linnaeus*  Artificial  System, 
comprehending  those  flowers  which  have  ten  styles,  as  in 
the  Class  Decandria.  [vide  Decandria ] 

DE'CALOGUE  (Eec.)  from  li<*,  ten,  and  >*yn,  a 

discourse : a name  for  the  Ten  Commandments. 

DECA'MERON  (Lit.)  a name  given  to  a division  of  a vo- 
lume into  ten  books,  as  the  Decameron  of  Boccacio. 

to  DECA'MP  (Ali/.)  to  march  an  army  from  the  ground 
where  it  lay  encamped ; also  to  quit  any  place  in  an  un- 
expected manner. 

DEC  A'M  Y RON  (Med.)  from  and  ointment ; ' 

a roalagma  mentioned  by  Oribasius,  containing  ten  ingre- 
dients. Oribas.  Med.  Collect. 

DECANDRIA  (Bot.)  from  /»**,  ten,  and  a man;  ten- 
atamcned ; a name  for  the  tenth  class  of  Linnaeus*  Arti- 
ficial system,  comprehending  those  plants  which  have  ten 
stamens.  It  consists  of  six  orders,  namely — Monogynia,  Di - 
gynia.  Trigynia,  Tetragi/nia,  Pentagynia,  Decagynia.  The 
following  are  the  principal  genera  under  the  several  orders, 
namely — Monogynia,  Cerett , Judas  Tree;  Bauktnia,  Moun- 
tain Ebony ; Hymenera,  LocustTrcc;  Ctesalpinia,  Brasiletta ; 

G inland  in  a,  Bomluc,  or  Nicker  Tree;  Dictamnus,  Fraxi* 
Bella;  Hcematosylon,  Logwood;  Melia,  Bead  Tree ; Steie- 
tenia,  Mahogany;  Guaiacunt,  Lignum  Vita;;  Ruta,  Rue; 
Tribulut,  Caltrops;  Zy^ophyllum,  Bean  Caper;  Monotropa, 
Yellow  Bird's  Nest;  Pyrofa,  Winter  Green;  Diontta , Ve- 
nus’ Fly-trap,  Ac.  — Digrnia,  as  Sderanthus,  Knnwel ; 
Ch rytosplereutn , Golden  Saxifrage ; Selene,  Catchfly ; So- 
ponaria,  Soapwort ; Diantkus , Pink,  Ac.  — Trigynia,  as 
Arenaria,  Sandwort  ; Stellaria , Stiohwort  ; Cucubalus, 
Campion,  <tc.— Pentagynia,  as  Cotyledon , Navelwort ; Se- 
dum , Stonecrop  ; Sprrgnla , Spurrey;  Cerasttum , Mouse- 
Ear  Chickweed ; Agrostemma,  Cockle;  Oxalis,  Wood- 

. Sorrel ; Spondias,  Hog  Plum,  Ac, 

Decandria  is  also  the  name  of  an  order  in  the  classes  Afo- 
nadelpkia , Diadetpkia , Gynadria , and  Dictcia. 

DECANTATION  (Chart.)  the  pouring  off  the  clear  part 
of  any  liquor  by  inclination,  so  that  it  may  be  without  any 
sediment. 

DE'CANTER  (Meek  ) a glass  bottle  made  so  as  to  hold 
the  wine  which  is  for  immediate  use. 

DE'CANUS  (Ant.)  the  leader  or  foreman  of  a file  of  soldiers, 
which  was  ten  deep.  If  get.  1.  2,  c.  8;  Panciroll.  Notit.; 
Digmt.  Imp.  Orient,  c.  20. 

Dec  a sirs  also  signified  formerly  a juggler,  according  to  Ga- 
len. Be  Simpl.  1.6. 

Dbcanuk  (Ecc.)  a denn.  [vide  Dean] 

DECA'NUTB  (Astral.)  or  Decury,  is  ten  degrees,  attributed 
to  some  planet  within  which  it  is  said  to  have  one  dignity. 


DEC  APHY'LLOUS  (Bot.)  decaphyUus,  ten-leaved;  an  epi- 
thet for  a calyx,  as  in  Hibiscus. 

DECAPITATION  (Late)  the  punishment  of  putting  a 
person  to  death  by  taking  off  his  head. 

DxvCAPROTI  (Archceol.)  Ax«*prr«,  i.  e.  decern  primi,  the 
ten  chief  officers  of  the  empire. 

DECA'RCHUS  (Ant.)  a tithing-man,  or  headborough. 

DECASPE'RMUM  (Bof.)  the  Psidium  Decaspernum  of 
Linnaeus. 

DECA'STICH  (Poet.)  an  epigram,  or  stanza  consisting  of 
ten  verse*. 

DECA'STYLE  (Archit.)  or  decastylos , from  lie*,  ten,  and 
rvAaf,  a column ; a colonnade,  consisting  of  ten  columns. 
Vitruv.  1.  3,  c.  1. 

DECATO'RES  (Ant.)  *i*»r«Ary*f,  tithe-gatherers. 

DEC  A TO  RTH  O'M  A (Med)  a medicine  made  of  ten  in- 
gredients. 

DECEIT,  tcrit  of  (Lore)  a writ  that  lies  for  one  that  receives 
damage  or  injury  from  him  that  doth  any  thing  deceitfully 
in  the  name  of  another  person. 

DECEIVED  (Mas.)  a horse  is  said  to  be  deceived  upon  a 
dcmivolt  of  one  or  two  treads ; when  working,  as  rar  in- 
stance, to  the  right,  and  not  having  furnished  above  half 
the  demivolt,  he  is  pressed  one  time  or  motion  forwards 
with  the  inner  leg,  and  then  is  put  to  a reprize  upon  the 
left,  in  the  same  cadence. 

||  DECE'MBER  (Chron.)  Dccembris,  i.  e.  decimus  mentis , the 
tenth  month ; the  last  month  in  the  year,  when  the  sun 
enters  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  making  the  winter  solstice. 
Til  is  month  was  a season  of  festivity  among  the  ancients, 
in  which  all  games  were  allowed  that  were  otherwise  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws. 

Mart.  1.  4,  ep.  14,  v.  7. 

Dum  l land  a tapi*  alee  D&rtnb+r 
Jncwrtvr  umat  /line  St  him  fritillu. 

Jut).  Sat.  7,  v.  96- 

Tunt  par  ingnuo  prrlium : It me  utils  mutii 
Fallen,  tt  tmun  M*  tmeirt  Dtcmbri. 

Otid.  Fast.  1. 3,  v.  50. 

AcceptutgauU  iUa  Dettmbtr  kabet. 

Senec.  Kpist.  18;  Plutarch.  Qtuetl.  Homan.  34;  Macrob. 
Saturn.  1.  1,  c.  7 ; Stuck.  Ant.  Conv.  ).  1,  C.  33,  Ac. 

DECE'MFIDUS  (Bot.)  ten-cleft;  an  epithet  for  a calyx 
that  is  cut  into  ten  parts.  — Decemlocularis , ten-celled; 
an  epithet  for  a pericarp  that  is  divided  into  ten  ceils. 

DECE'MPEDA  (Ant.)  hemum,  a perch  or  pole  ten  fool  long 
to  measure  land  with. 

Hor.  Cams.  1, 2,  od.  15,  *.  14. 

Nulls  dtetmpedu i 
Meta/a  privatu  opacum 
Partin a Utipubat  Arden. 

Augustus  assigned  thedeceropeda  as  a weapon  to  a deserter, 
or  runaway,  instead  of  a spear.  Cic.  PhiL  14,  c.  4;  Suet, 
in  Aug.  c.  25 ; Veget.  1.  3,  c.  8. 

DE'CEM  tales  (Latr)  a writ  which  givea  to  the  sheriff  or j- 
ponere  decern  tales,  i.e.  to  appoint  ten  such  men,  for  the 
supply  of  jurymen  when  a sufficient  number  do  not  ap- 
pear to  make  up  a full  jury. 

Dbcem  primi  (Ant.)  the  ten  chief  men,  or  senators,  of  every 
city  or  borough,  called  by  Livy  Decern  orindpes.  Cic. 
Rose.  Am.  c.  9;  Liv.  1.29,  c.  15  ; Sigon.de  Ant.  Jut.  ItaL 
I.  2,  c.  8. — Decemviri , extraordinary  magistrates  created 
A.  U.  C.  302,  for  the  particular  purpose  of  collecting  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tablet,  which  they  gathered  out  or  the 
writings  of  Solon.  They  were  also  entrusted  with  the  go- 
vernment of  the  city  in  the  stead  of  consult ; but  this 
lasted  only  a short  time.  Dionys.  Hah  h 4,  p.  260 ; Liv. 
1.3,  c.  35. 
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Decemviri  were  also  particular  magistrates  appointed  by1 
the  decrees  of  the  senate  to  determine  particular  causes - 
Cic.  Orat.  c.  46;  Pompon . in  Orig.  Juris.;  Sicca  m.  tie 
Jud.  Centumvir.  c.  9, 10. 

DECENNA'LIA  (Ant.)  or  Decennia;  a festival  every  ten 
years  instituted  by  Augustus,  on  the  occasion  of  Ins  re- 
suming the  imperial  authority  at  the  end  of  that  term. 
The  same  festival  was  observed  by  his  successors.  Dio. 
1.53. 

DECE'NNARY  (Low)  a town,  or  tithing,  consisting  ori- 
ginally of  ten  families  of  freeholders.  Ten  of  these  De- 
cennaries constituted  a Hundred,  the  origin  of  which  is 
ascribed  to  Alfred. 

DECE'PTIO  (Lon.)  vide  Deceit. 

DECER'MIN  A (Ant.)  boughs  and  leaves  that  decerpebantur , 
were  plucked  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  at  lustra- 
tions. Pest,  de  Verb.  Sig. 

DECHARGERJRS  (Mil)  French  for  men  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  park  of  artillery,  and  assist  the  non- 
commissioned officers. 

DECHOU'ER  (Mar.)  French  for  getting  afloat  a ship  that 
has  been  stranded. 

DE'CIDENCE  (Med.)  a decay,  or  tendency  to  any  dis- 
temper. 

DECl'DUUS  (Dot.)  deciduous;  an  epithet  for  a leaf,  ca- 
lyx, corolla,  stipules,  brucles,  and  legumes ; folium  deci- 
iJu tun,  a leaf  that  falls  off  in  autumn  ; whence  also  planu 
which  lose  their  leaves  in  autumn  are  called  deciduous  ; 
perianthium  decide  urn,  a perianth  that  falls  alter  the  corolla 
opens,  as  in  Berberis,  and  the  class  Telradynamia ; co- 
rolla decidua , a corolla  that  falls  off  with  the  rest  of  the  \ 
flower ; stipula  decidua,  a deciduous  stipule,  as  in  Padus , 
Cera  s us,  Fopulus,  Ti/ia , Ulmus,  Qucrcus , and  many  other 
trees. 

DE'CIES  lantnm  (Law)  i.e.  ten  times  as  much;  a writ 
which  lies  against  a juror  (who  had  been  bribed  to  give  his 
verdict)  for  the  recovery  of  ten  times  as  much  as  he  took. 
St  at.  33  Ed.  3,  c.  12;  Ileg.  Orig.  188  ; F.  X.  B.  171. 

DE'CILE  (Asiron.)  a new  aspect  invented  by  Kepler, 
when  two  planets  are  distant  S6  degrees. 

DE'C  1 M IE  ( A rchtzol.)  Tenths  or  Tithes. 

DE'CIMAL  ( Math.)  on  epithet  for  any  thing  proceeding  by 
tens,  as  Decimal  Arithmetic,  decimal  Fractions,  decimal 
Scale,  &c. — Decimal  Arithmetic  signifies,  in  a general  sense, 
that  arithmetic,  or  mode  of  computation,  which  proceeds 
on  the  scale  of  ten  figures,  [vide  A station]  ; but  in  a par- 
ticular sense  it  implies  simply — Decimal  fraction s,  which 
are  such  as  have  10,  100,  1000,  10,000,  Ac.  for  their  de- 
nominator, as  Tb  rib*  tv, l Stt»  Ac.  which,  for  brevity 
sake,  are  expressed  with  a point  thus  |5  for  J9.— Decimal 
chain,  a chain  for  measuring  of  lands,  divided  decimally,  or 
into  an  hundred  equal  parts,  marks  being  placed  at  every 
ien. — Decimal  scales,  flat  rules,  or  scales  divided  decimally. 
— Circulating  Decimals,  [vide  Circulating) 

DECIMATION  (Ant.)  a military  punishment  among  the 
Romans,  inflicted  upon  such  as  benaved  themselves  ill  in 
the  field,  by  selecting  from  among  the  number  every 
tenth  man  who  was  to  be  put  to  dealu.  Polyb.  L 6,  c.  36 ; 
Dionys.  Hal.  1. 9 ; Cic.  Clnent.  c.  46 ; Liv.  1. 2,  c.  59 ; Plu- 
tarch in  Crass.;  Vcget.  L 3,  c.  4;  Sigon.dc  Ant.Jur.  Civ. 
Rom.  1. 1,  c.  15  ; apud.  Grav.  Thes.  Antiy.  tom.  3. 

Decimation  (Arch* id.)  a tithing,  or  paying  a tenth  part. 

DE'CIMIS  smvendis,  Sfc.  (Lam)  n writ  against  those  who 
had  farmed  the  prior-alien’s  lands  of  a king,  for  the  rector 
of  the  parish,  to  recover  his  tithe  from  them. 

DE'CINERS  (Lazv)  Decenniers , or  Dosiners,  such  os  had  the 
jurisdiction  over  ten  friburghs  for  keeping  the  King’s  peace. 

to  DECIPHER  (Lit.)  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  any 
manuscript,  which  is  written  with  ciphers. 

DECK  (Mar.)  a planked  floor  on  which  the  guns  lie,  and 
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the  men  walk.  Decks  are  of  different  kinds,  a *— Cambering 
Deck,  which  rises  higher  in  the  middle  than  at  each  end  ~ 
Flush  Deck,  fore  and  aft,  which  lies  upon  a right  line  with* 
out  any  fall. — Half-Deck,  which  readies  from  the  main- 
mast to  the  stern. — Lower- Gun- Deck,  which  is  the  first 
deck  in  first  and  second  rate  ships. — Middle  Deck , which 
is  the  second  deck. — Upper , or  Main-Deck,  which  is  much 
slighter  than  the  two  preceding. — Quarter-Deck,  which  is 
above  the  upper  deck. — Gun-Deck , in  frigates  and  sloop*, 
is  the  main  or  upper  deck. — Spar-Deck,  that  which  is  con- 
tinued in  a straight  line  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  fore- 
castle, and  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  spars,  cables, 
&c.  It  is  otherwise  called  the  Orlop.  “ To  raise  a deck," 
is  to  put  it  up  higher,  and  “ To  sink  a deck,"  to  lay  it  lower, 
[vide  Xavigation  J 

DECKER  (Mar.)  a term  implying  the  rate  of  force  in  a 
ship  of  war,  as  “ A two  or  three  Decker ,"  i.  c.  a vessel 
with  two  or  three  entire  tiers,  or  ranges  of  cannon. 

DECLAMATION  ( Rhet .)  a set  speech,  made  for  the  sake 
of  exercise  upon  a given  subject. 

DECLARATION  of  war  (Ml.)  the  public  proclamation 
of  a state,  by  which  it  declares  itself  to  be  at  war  with 
any  foreign  power,  and  forbids  all  and  every  one  to  aid  and 
assist  the  common  enemy,  at  their  peril. 

Declaration  (Law)  Declare! io,  Xarrntio,  a legal  specifica- 
tion on  record  of  the  cause  of  action  by  a plaintiff  against 
a defendant.  Declarations  arc  of  two  kinds,  namely — 
Declaration  de  bene  esse,  or  By-the-by , which  is  made  on 
the  return-day,  conditionally  until  special  or  common  bail 
be  filed. — Declaration  in  chitf,  which  is  after  the  filiug  of 
bail. 

DECLARATOR  (Latr)  an  action  in  the  Scotch  law  whereby 
we  pray  something  to  be  declared  in  our  favour. — Decla- 
rator of  property,  is  when  the  complainer,  declaring  his 
right  to  lands,  desires  he  should  be  declared  sole  proprietor. 
— Declarator  of  redemption  is  when,  after  a process  before 
the  Lords  against  a wadsetter  wbo  refuses  to  renounce 
after  the  order  of  redemption  is  used,  the  Lords  force 
him  to  renounce,  and  by  decree  declare  the  lands  re- 
deemed. 

DECLARATORY  Actions  (Late)  are  those  actions  in  the 
Scotch  law,  wherein  the  right  of  the  pursuer  is  craved  to 
be  declared ; but  nothing  claimed  to  be  done  by  the  de- 
fender. 

DECLENSION  (Gram.)  the  inflection  of  cases  to  which 
nouns  are  subject;  also  the  act  of  going  through  these  in- 
flections. 

Declension  of  a disease  (Med.)  that  abatement  in  a dis- 
temper which  follows  when  it  is  come  to  its  height. 

DECLINATION  (.-fclro».)  the  distance  of  any  star,  or 
point  of  the  Heavens,  from  the  Equator.  The  greatest 
declination  of  the  sun  is  23°  30'.  The  declination  is  either 
North  or  (South,  as  it  is  North  or  South  of  the  Equator. 
It  is  also  apparent  or  true. — Apparent  declination , the  dis- 
tance of  the  apparent  place  of  u planet  from  the  Equator. 
— True  declination , the  distance  of  the  true  place  from 
the  Equator. 

Declination  of  the  mariner's  compass  (A/or.)  its  variation 
from  the  true  meridian  of  any  place. 

Declination  of  a wall  (Hor.)  or  a plane  for  dials;  an  arc 
of  the  horizon  comprehended  either  between  the  plane  and 
the  prime  vertical  circle,  if  it  be  reckoned  from  the  East 
or  West,  or  else  between  the  meridian  and  the  plane,  if 
from  North  or  South. 

DECLINATOR  (Meek.)  a mathematical  instrument  to  take 
the  declination  of  the  stars. 

DECLINATORY  (Mech.)  a box  fitted  with  a compass  and 
needle,  to  take  the  declination  of  walls  for  dialling. 

DECLINATUS  (Bot.)  declined  or  declining,  that  is,  bend- 
ing towards  the  earth;  an  epithet  for  a stem,  peduncle. 
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■tamen,  style ; but  folium  dcclinatum  is  a leaf  bent  down* 
wards  like  the  keel  of  a boat. 

DECLPNERS  ( Math  ) or  Declining  Dials,  are  those  which 
cut  obliquely  either  the  plane  of  the  prime  vertical,  or  the 
plane  of  the  horizon. 

DECLI'VIS  (A/rrf.)  declining  ; an  epithet  for  the  abdominal 
muscle,  so  called  on  account  of  its  posture. 

DECOCT  (Med.)  a name  for  water  once  boiled,  or  heated, 
which  was  aftcrwnrds  cooled  in  the  snow  to  make  it  a more 
grateful  drink,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  the  emperor 
Nero’s  invention.  Plin,  1.  31,  c.  3;  Gal.  de  Met  ft.  Med . 
I.  7. 

DECOCTION  (Med.)  a medicinal  liquor,  or  diet-drink  made 
of  roots,  herbs,  Ac.  boiled. 

DECOCTUM  (Med.)  vide  Decoct. 

DECOPFFER  unefusie  (Mil.)  French  for  to  take  off*  the 
wax,  or  mastic  composition,  by  which  the  inflammable 
matter  in  a fusee  is  confined. 

DECOLLATIO  f&nrg.)  the  loss  of  a part  of  the  skull,  so 
called  from  tlccollo,  to  behead. 

DECOLLATION  (Fee.)  signifies  literally  beheading,  but 
is  seldom  applied  except  to  the  beheading  of  John  the 
Baptist. 

DECOLORATION  (AferA.)  the  staiuing  or  marring  a co- 
lour. 

DECO'MBRES  (Mil.)  French  for  the  rubbish  which  is 
made  by  any  breach  that  is  effected  in  the  works  of  a for- 
tification. 

DECO M PO'SITE  (Grow.)  vide  Decomjiound. 

Decomposite  (Chem.)  an  epithet  for  a metallic  or  other  body 
composed  of  the  metal  and  a menstruum,  Ac. 

Decomposite  (Med.)  vide  Drcompositum. 

DECOMPOSITION  (Chem.)  the  reduction  of  a body  into 
the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed. 

DECOMPOSITCM  (A/rr/.)  a term  which  augments  the  sig- 
nification of  comjfoiitnm.  Com pot.il a are  things  which 

suffer  corruption,  and  arc  compounded.  Decompo^ita  are 
things  united  in  composition  by  means  of  corruption  and 
generation. 

DE'COMPOUND  (Grom.)  8n  epithet  for  a word  which  is 
compounded  of  two  or  more  words,  as  Ware-house-man. 

Decompound  (Hot.)  decompositus,  an  epithet  for  a leaf,  an 
umbel,  and  a flower;  folium  decomposition,  a leaf  which 
has  its  primary  leaf  so  divided  that  each  part  forms  a com- 
pound leaf.  These  leaves  arc  distinguished  into  the  btge- 
minate , biternate,  and  hipennate  [vide  Bigeminate,  Ac.]  ; 
umbel/a  deeomposita  is  the  same  as  prolifera  ; fas  decompo - 
situs,  a flower  compounded  of  compound  flowers,  or  con- 
taining within  a common  calyx  smaller  calyces,  as  in  the 
Order  Segregata,  Class  Syngeuesia. 

DECO'MPTF.  (Mil.)  a liquidation,  or  balance,  which  from 
time  to  time  was  made  in  the  old  French  service  between 
the  captain  and  every  private  soldier  for  monies  advanced 
or  in  hand. 

DECORATIONS  (Archil.)  the  ornaments  in  churches,  or 
other  public  buildings,  that  tend  to  increase  its  beauty. 

DECORTICATION  from  de,  and  cortex,  bark;  the 

pulling  off  the  outward  bark  of  a tree. 

DECO'RUM  (Archil.)  or  decor , the  suiting  all  the  parts  of 
a building  so  that  they  may  best  become  the  situation. 
Vitruv.  1.  1,  c.  2. 

DECOUPLE  (Her.)  the  same  as  uncouple. 

DECO'Y  (Sport.)  an  enclosed  aviary;  a place  fitted  for  catch- 
ing of  wild  fowl. — Decoy  duck,  a duck  which  goes  abroad 
and  decoys  others  into  the  place,  where  they  become  a 
prey. 

Decoy  (Afar.)  a stratagem  employed  by  a small  ship  of  ivar 
to  draw  a vessel  of  inferior  force  into  an  incautious  pursuit, 
until  she  is  come  within  the  range  of  her  cannon,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  within  gun-shot. 
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| Decoy  (Mil.)  a stratagem  to  carry  off  the  enemy’s  horses  irr 
j a foraging  party. 

DECRE'AbE  of  the  Moon  (Astron.)  another  name  for  the 
none. 

DECRE'E  (L/rtc)  a judgment  in  a court  of  equity  on  a bill 
preferred,  as  a decree  in  Chancery,  Ac. 

DECRF.F.S  (Lit.)  vide  Decretals. 

DECUE'ET  eognitionis  causa  (Late)  is,  in  the  Scotch  law, 
when  the  apparent  heir  is  called  to  hear  the  debt  constitute, 
it  not  being  already  clearly  constitute  by  writ;  and  the 
appearing  heir  renounces,  being  charged  to  enter  Heir.— 
Decreet  cognition  is  causa  against  Executors  is  when  the 
nearest  of  kin  ore  pursued  by  the  Executor  Creditor,  who 
hath  no  writ  to  instruct  his  Debtor  to  hear  the  debt  con- 
stitute.— Decreet  of  comprising  is  when,  at  the  day  ap- 
pointed in  the  letters,  the  Debitor  being  called,  the  mes- 
senger offers  him  his  lands  for  the  money,  which,  if  he  have 
not  ready,  the  Inquest  declares  the  lands  to  belong  to  the 
creditor  for  his  payment — Decreet  of  exoneration,  a decreet 
of  the  Commissars  against  the  Creditors,  or  nearest  of  kin, 
wherein  it  is  proved  that  the  executor  hath  executed  the 
whole  testament,  and  that  all  is  exhausted  by  lawful  sen- 
tences — Decreet  of  locality,  a decreet  modifying  a stipend 
to  a minister,  dividing  and  proportioning  the  same  among 
the  heritors.— Decreet  fmodf  cation  is  modifying  a stipend 
to  a minister,  but  not  dividing  it. — Decreet  if  valuation,  a 
sentence  of  the  Lords,  determining  the  extent  and  value 
of  teinds. 

DE'CREMENT  (Her ) the  wane  of  the  moon,  which  in  tins 
state  is  said  to  be  a moon  decrescent,  [vide  Decrescent'] 

Decrement  equal  of  life  (Math.)  a term  in  the  doctrine  of 
annuities,  signifying  that  out  of  a certain  number  of  lives 
there  should  be  an  equal  annual  decrease  within  a given 
period  of  years  ; us  suppose  that  out  of  56  persons  at  the 
age  of  30  one  die  ever)'  year,  so  that  in  fifty-six  years  they 
should  all  be  dead. 

DE'CKEM  ENTS  (Phy.)  are  kite  small  parts  by  which  a va- 
riable and  decreasing  quantity  becomes  less  and  less. 

Decrements  (Cus.)  fees  paid  by  the  students  at  the  Univer- 
sities for  the  damage  of  things  which  are  in  their  use. 

DECREPITATION  (Chem.)  the  crackling  noise  which 
arises  from  salt  being  thrown  into  an  unglazed  earthen  pot. 

DF.CRESCKrNDO  (Mas.)  Italian  for  decreasing  or  sinking, 
as  opposed  to  crescendo. 

DF.CnE'SCENT  a term  in  blazoning  to 

denote  the  state  of  tne  moon  when  she  de- 
clines from  her  full  to  her  last  quarter,  when 
she  has  her  horns  turned  to  the  sinister  side  of 
the  escutcheon,  as  he  bearcth  “ Azure  a moon 
decrescent  proper,  by  the  name  of  De  la 
Lune." 

DECRETALS  (Lme)  or  Decrees , a collection  of  the  canou 
j law  made  by  Gratian,  a monk  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict. 

Decretals  (Ecc.)  are  rescripts  and  letters  of  a Pope, 
j whereby  some  point  or  nuestion  in  the  ecclesiastical  law  is. 
solved  or  determined.  S'icol.  I.  Ep.  6. 

DECRETORY  (Law)  a definitive  sentence. 

DECRETUM  f Law ) vide  Decree. 

D EC  R U ST  AT  I ON  (Meek.)  an  uncrunting  or  taking  away 
the  uppermost  crust  or  rind  of  anv  thing. 

DE'CUM.E  (Ant.)  the  tenth  or  tithes  of  all  goods  which 
were  given  as  an  offering  to  any  of  the  gods,  or  paid  as  a 
j tribute  to  the  state.  Plant.  Stich.  act.  I,  seen.  3,  v.  81  ; 
Cic.  in  t'err.  Orat.  3.  c.  7 ; Plutarch,  in  Syll.;  Dio . c.  78; 
Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  I.  1. 

DECUM.VNCS  (Ant.)  belonging  to  the  tenth,  as  Decumani, 
i.  e.  m iUtes,  soldiers  of  the  tenth  cohort;  also  collectors  of 
the  tenths,  or  tithes. — Decumanus  limes,  a line  or  meer  di- 
viding the  field  from  East  to  West,  in  distinction  from  the 
l cardo,  which  divided  it  from  North  to  South-—  Decumanus 
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r.ger,  o Geld  that  pays  lithe.  Plin.  1.  IT,  C.  22;  Columd.  I| 
cic  lie  Rust.  1.  4,  C.  18. 

DECUM.VKIA  {Dot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  11  Dodecan - , 
efria,  Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  superior. — Con.  petals  j; 
ten. — Stam . filaments  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five;  an-  i 
then  twin. — Pist.  germ  top- shaped  ; stifle  cylindric; 

gibbose.— Per.  capsule  eight-celled;  seeds  so- 
litary. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  a tree,  as  the — Decumaria 
barbara  Forsythia,  scu  CUtutia , Climbing  Decumaria, 
native  of  Carolina. 

DECU'MBENS  {Dot.)  decumbent,  nn  epithet  for  a flower 
on  n stem  ; ft  os  decumbent,  a flower  having  its  stamens  and 
pistils  declined,  or  bending  down  to  the  lower  side  of  it. 
Its  in  Cassia  ; caulis  decuntbens , a stem  lying  on  the  ground, 
with  the  base  higher  than  the  other  parts. 

DECU'MRITUIIE  (Astral.)  a scheme  erected  for  the  mo- 
ment that  the  disease  invades  or  confines  one  to  his  bed 
or  his  chamber. 

Decumbiture  (Med.)  a lying  down  in  consequence  of  sick- 
ness. 

DF.’CUPLF  (Arilh.)  n term  of  proportion  implying  tenfold, 
or  ten  times  ns  much  as  another. 

DECU'RIA  (Ant.)  a band  or  company  of  ten  men,  whether 
soldiers  or  judges.  Cic.proDom.  c.  5;  A scon,  in  Cic.; 
Plin.  1.  33,  c.  1. 

DECU'HIO  (Ant.)  a captain  over  ten  horse  or  foot. 

Polyb.  Varro.  de  Lot.  Ding.  1.  4,  c.  1 ; Veget.  I.  2,  c.  24. 
— Decurio  was  also  an  alderman  in  a corporation,  answer-  j 
ing  to  a senator  at  Home. — Cic.  pro  Sal.  c.  5. — Dccurio  | 
Pontifieum  presided  over  the  decuria  curiala,  according  to  [ 
an  inscription.  D.  M.  C.  MALERI.  PETRONIANI.  I 
DECUR.  PONTIF.  SACERD.  JUVEN.  MED.  CAU- 
S1D. — Decnrio  Ostiariorum,  steward  of  the  household,  an  j 
officer  mentioned  in  an  inscription,  T.  FLAVIL'S.  AIJG.  I 
DECURIO.  OSTIARIORUM.  FECIT.  SIBI.  ET.  HA- 
DRIffi.  OCIUBILLTE. 


DECU'RRENS  (Dot.)  an  epithet  for  a leaf,  a petiole,  and  a 
stipule  ijblium  decurrens , a sessile  leaf,  having  its  base  ex- 
tending downwards  along  the  stem,  as  in  Symphytum,  Ver- 
brsina,  Cardutts,  Sec. 

DECURSIO  (Ant.)  a ceremony,  called  in  Greek  of 

going  three  times  in  solemn  procession  round  the  funeral 
pile  of  any  one  to  whom  they  wished  to  show  respect.  In 
tiaia  decursion  the  motion  was  to  the  left,  to  indicate 
sorrow.  Horn.  II.  1.  23,  v.  13;  Virg.  JEu.  I.  11,  v.  188; 
Luc.  1.  8,  v.  734;  Stat.  Theb . 1.  6,  v.  213;  Tac.  Annal. 
1.  2,  c.  7 ; Dio.  1.  56;  Suet,  in  Claud,  c.  1 ; Appian.  de 
Dell.  Ck.  1.  1. 


Decuhsio,  a military’  exercise,  consisting  of  a running  ! 
march.  Sen.  cp.  18;  Suet.  Ner.  c.  7,  Ac.;  Veget.  1.1, 
c.  9,  Ac. 

DECU'IISIVEI.Y-PINNATE  decursivo-pinnatum , an 

epithet  for  a leaf  having  its  leaflets  dccurrcnt,  or  running 
along  the  petiole. 

DECUSSATE  (Dot.)  decussatus,  an  epithet  for  leaves  and 
branches  which,  crowing  in  pairs,  alternately  cross  each  j 
other  at  right  angles ; so  that  if  the  stem  be  viewed  vorti-  f 
colly*,  or  the  eye  be  directed  right  down  it,  the  leaves  or 
branches  will  appear  to  be  in  fours. 

DECUSSATION  (Opt.)  the  crossing  of  any  two  rays,  Ac. 
when  they  meet  in  a point,  and  then  go  on,  parting  from 
one  another. 

DECUSSIS  (v4m/.)  a coin  or  piece  of  money  of  the  value  of 
the  Roman  penny,  ten  n&ses,  and  ten  pounds  weight.  1 7-  \ 
truv.  1.  3,  c.  1 . — Decussis  is  also  the  tieure  of  the  letter  X,  ^ 
which  being  parted  in  the  middle  makes  another  figure  of  ; 
V.  Plin.  I.  1 S.  c.  34. 

DECU'SSIVE  (Dot.)  vide  Decussate. 
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DECUSSO'RIUM  (Surg.)  a surgeons  instrument  for  press- 
ing the  Dura  mater  in  the  case  of  a fractured  skull. 

DE'DACIIORD  (Mu.)  a harp  or  lyre  with  ten  strings. 

DEDHA'NA  (Archaol.)  a man  slayer. 

DE'Dl  (Law)  i.c.  I have  given;  a term  in  a warranty  ia 
law  to  a Feoffee  and  his  heirs.  Co.  Lit.  304. 

DEDICATION,  Feast  (Theol.)  a feast  among  the  Jews 
which  was  kept  in  memory  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  by  whom 
the  temple  and  altar  had  been  dedicated  anew  after  its  pro- 
fanation bv  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

DEDICATION-DAY  (Ecc)  Festum  dedicationis,  a festival 
in  honour  of  the  saint  and  patron  of  a church,  which  was 
celebrated  on  the  day  of  its  dedication,  or  the  anniversary 
of  that  day. 

DE'DIMUS  potest  a tern  (Tote)  a writ  whereby  commission  is 
given  to  a private  man  for  the  speeding  of  some  act  apper- 
taining to  a judge;  by  the  Civilians  it  is  called  delegation*— 
Dedimus  Patesiatcm  de  Attornato Jadendo,  a writ  or  power 
by  which  the  defendant  could  make  an  attorney  in  any 
action  or  suit.  New.  Nat.  Drev.  55,  56. 

DEED  (£<nv)  an  instrument  written  on  parchment  or  paper, 
consisting  of  three  things,  signing,  sealing,  and  delivery’, 
and  comprehending  a contract  between  two  or  more  par- 
ties. There  are  two  sorts  of  deeds,  indented  and  polled, 
according  to  their  form  or  fashion. — A deed  indented,  or 
an  indenture , is  that  which  is  cut  in  and  out  at  the  top,  or 
in  the  side,  consisting  of  two  or  more  parts,  for  there  are 
deeds  tripartite,  quadripartite,  and  septempartite ; in  which 
it  is  expressed  that  the  parties  thereto  have,  to  every  part 
thereof,  set  their  several  seals. — A deed  poll,  or  polled,  is  a 
plain  deed  without  indenting,  which  is  used  when  the 
vendor,  for  example,  only  seals,  and  there  is  no  need  of 
the  vendee’s  sealing  a counter-part.  Co.  Lilt.  171,  Ac. 
DE'EMSTERS  (Law)  a kind  of  judges  in  the  Isle  of  Mao, 
chosen  from  utnong,  and  by,  themselves,  who,  without  pro- 
cess, writing,  or  charge,  decide  controversies  there.  Camd. 
Drit. 

DEKP-SEA-LE'AD  (Mar.)  a lead,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  a coat  of  white  tallow  to  bring  up  stones,  shells,  Ac.  in 
order  to  learn  the  difference  of  the  ground. — Deep-Sea - 
Line,  a small  line  tied  to  the  sea  line,  with  which  seamen 
sound  in  deep  waters.  — Deep- Sea-Line -Dlock,  u small 
wooden  snatch-block,  from  nine  to  eleven  inches  long.— 
Deep-waist  ed,  in  French  haul  accost  tile,  the  distinguishing 
fabric  of  a ship’s  decks,  when  tile  quarter  deck  and  the 
fore-castle  are  elevated  from  four  to  six  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  upper  or  maindeck,  so  as  to  leave  a space 
called  the  waist  on  the  middle  deck. 

DEEP  (Mil.)  a term  applied  to  the  disposition  and  arrange- 
ment of  soldiers,  as  two  deep,  or  three  deep,  i.  e.  two, 
ranks  one  before  the  otlu-r,  Ac. 

DEER  ( Zool .)  a well-known  animal  classed  by  Linnceus 
under  the  genus  Cerent.  The  two  principal  species  so 
called  are  the  ltein-Decr,  Ccrvits  tarandus ; and  the  Fallow- 
Deer,  Ccrvus  dama.  [vide  Cervut , Ac.] 

Deer  (Sport.)  one  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest. — Deer- 
hopes,  inclosed  places  for  the  preservation  of  deer. 

DEL'S! S (Rhet.)  obsecratio  i a figure  of  speech  in 

which  the  orator  beseeches  or  implores  the  Gods.  Jtd. 
Rtifiuian.  (ig.  16. 

DE  csrendo  pundum  dc  Telonio  (Law)  a writ  that  lies  for 
those  who  are  by  privilege  freed  from  the  payment  of  toll. 
— De  Kxpensit  Csvium  cl  Durgensiunr,  a writ  for  levying 
two  shillings  per  diem  for  every  citisen  and  burgess.— De 
expen  sis  mi  lit  urn,  a writ  which  requires  the  sheriffs  to  levy 
so  much  per  diem  for  the  expenses  of  the  knight  of  the 
shire  serving  in  Parliament.  12  Rich.  2,  c.  12;  23  lien:  0, 
c.  1 0 ; 4 Inst.  46. 


DE  FACTO  (E/hc)  i.  c.  in  deed ; n term  used  to  denote  a 
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actual  possession  of  the  crown,  in  distinction  from  & King 
future. 

DEFA'IT  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  & beast  whose  head  is  cut  off 
smooth. 

DEFALCATION  (Polit.)  a failure  or  falling  off  in  any  || 
public  accounts. 

DEFAMATION  (Law)  the  speaking  slanderous  words  of  a 
person  ,ao  as,  dc  bona  Jama  aliquid  detrahere , to  hurt  his 
good  tame. 

DEFA'MED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  any  beast  that  lias  lost  its 
tail,  which  is  a mark  ot  infamy. 

DEFAU'LT  (Law)  a non-appearance  in  court  without  suf- 
ficient cause  made  out,  although  it  extends  to  any  omission 
of  that  which  we  ought  to  do.  Bract.  I.  5,  tract.  3;  Co. 
Lit.  259. 

DEFA'ULTER  ( MiL ) the  same  as  a Deserter. 

Defaulter  (Com.)  one  who  is  deficient  in  his  accounts,  or 
fails  in  making  his  accounts  correct. 

DEFEASANCE  (Late)  a condition  relating  to  a deed,  which, 
being  performed,  the  act  is  made  void. 

DEFECATION  (Cbem.)  a purging  from  dregs. 

DEFLECTION  (Polit.)  a falling  off  either  from  church  or 
state. 

DEFE'CTIVE  nouns  (Gram.)  such  nouns  as  want  the  ordi- 
nary cases  or  numbers. — Defective  verbs,  verbs  which  have 
not  all  their  moods  and  tenses. 

DEFE'NCE  (Law)  the  reply  which  the  defendant  makes 
after  the  declaration  is  produced,  and  then  proceeds  either 
in  his  plea  or  to  imparlance.-—  Defence  of  the  Realm,  any 
legislative  provision  which  is  made  in  time  of  war  for  the 
better  securing  the  kingdom  against  the  attacks  of  an 
enemy. 

Dr-FF.xcE  (Fori.)  any  w'ork  that  covers  or  defends  the  op- 
posite ports,  as  flanks,  parapets,  Ac. — Active  Defences , 
consist  of  every  offensive  operation  to  annoy  the  besiegers, 
as  the  discharge  of  artillery,  Ac .—Passive  Defence  is 
chiefly  confined  to  inundations. — Distant  Defence  consists 
in  being  able  to  interrupt  the  enemy’s  movements  by  cir- 
cuitous inundations. — Line  of  Defence , that  which  flanks 
a bastion;  it  is  cither  fichant  or  rasaut  ; the f chant  is  that 
which  is  drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  curtain  to  the  flanked 
angle ; the  razant  is  that  which  is  drawn  from  a point  in 
the  curtain  razing  the  face  of  the  bastion. — De/tnce  of 
Rivers  is  the  effort  made  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  passing. 
—To  be  in  a pasture  of'  Defence  is  to  be  prepared  to  resist 
an  enemy  with  all  the" means  of  defence  in  our  power. 

to  DEFEND  (Law)  signified  formerly  to  forbid,  from  the 
French  defendre;  it  is  used  in  this  sense  in  a statute  entitled 
De  defenaone  porta  ndt  arma.  7 Ed.  1.  “God  defend”  is! 
still  used  in  some  ports  for  M God  forbid.” 

DEFENDANT  (Low)  is  one  who  is  sued  in  an  action  per- 
sonal, as  a tenant  is  one  who  is  sued  in  an  action  real. 

DEFENDENDE'ML’S  (Law)  a word  in  a feoffment  which 
bindeth  the  donor  and  nis  heirs  to  defend  the  donee.  Bract. 

1.  2,  c.  16. 

at  DEFENDED  DO  (Loir)  is  a plea  used  by  one  who  kills 
another  in  his  own  defence,  which  justifies  the  fact. 

DEFE'NDER  of  the  Faith  ( Ecc .)  a title  given  by  Pope 
Leo  X.  to  King  Henry  VIII,  for  writing  against  Luther. 
Lord  Herbert.  Hist . Hen,  8. 

sb  DEFE'NDERE  (Law)  a term  in  Doomsday-book  sig- 
nifying to  be  taxed  for  a certain  quantity  of  land.— Se  ae- 
fendere  per  suum  corpus  was  to  offer  combat  or  Duel  as  an 
appeal  or  trial  at  law.  Similar  to  this  was  the  expression 
De  fender  e unica  manu.  Brad.  1.3,  c.  26. 

DEFE'NDERS  (Ecc.)  vide  Defcnsores. 

DEFEN8A  (Archtrot.)  a park,  or  place  fenced  in. 

DEFE'NSATIVES  (Med.)  medicines  which  divert  humour 
from  a part  affected. 

DEFE'NSES  {Fort.)  vide  Defence. 
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DEFE'NSITIVE  (Sttrg.)  a plaister  or  bandage  to  keep  on  a 
dressing,  and  secure  the  wounds  from  the  air. 

DEFENSl'VA  (Archecol.)  the  Lords  or  Earls  of  the  Marches, 
the  defenders  or  wards  of  the  county. 

Defensive  (Med.)  Defensives,  medicines  which  resist  in- 
fection. 

DEFE'NSIVES  (Med.)  vide  Defensives. 

DEFE'NSO  (Lore)  or  in  defemo , a term  applied  to  that  part 
of  an  open  field  upon  which  there  was  no  cotnmoning. 

DEFENSORES  (Polit.)  officers  of  state,  or  dignitaries  in  the 
church,  who  undertook  to  guard  or  protect  the  privileges 
of  particular  towns  or  churches. — Defcnsores  Chit  at  urn 
were  the  same  as  Syndics ; the  Defcnsores  Ecclesiarum  were 
otherwise  called  Advocates.  Chrysost.  et  QCcam.  in  Art. 
A post.  X.;  Ammian.  1.  20,  c.  7,  Ac.;  Justin.  Nov.  15,  d,  Ac. 

DErE'NSUM  (Archceol.)  any  inclosurc,  or  fenced  ground. 
Mon.  An«l.  tom.  ii.  p.  II 4. 

DE'FERENT  ( Asiron .)  an  imaginary  circle  or  orb,  in  the 
Ptolemaic  system,  that  is  supposed,  as  it  were,  to  carry  about 
the  body  of  the  planet,  being  the  same  as  the  eccentric. 

DEFERENT! A vasa  (Anat.)  two  white  solid  flatted  tubes 
arising  from  the  Epididymis,  which  are  so  called  from 
defero , to  carry  down,  because  they  convey  the  semen  to 
the  vnsiculte  sew  in  ales. 

DEFICIENT  Hyperbola  (Ge.wf.)  a name  given  by  Newton 
to  n curve  having  only  one  asymptote,  and  two  hyperbo- 
lical legs  running  out  infinitely  towards  the  sides  of  the 
asymptote,  but  the  contrary  ways.  Newt,  mnnerat.  Lin . 
terl.  Ordin. 

Deficient  Numbers  ( Arith .)  are  such  whose  aliquot  parts 
added  together  make  less  than  the  integer  whereof  they 
are  the  parts ; as  8,  whose  parts,  being  1 , 2,  4-,  make  but 
7 ; and  16,  whose  aliquot  parts  arc  1,  2,  4,  8,  make  but  15. 

Deficient  year  ( Chron .)  the  Jewish  year,  so  called  when 
the  month  Cisleu  is  twenty-nine  days  instead  of  thirty. 

DE”FILE  (Mil.)  a narrow  lane  or  passage,  through  which 
a company  of  soldiers  can  pass  only  in  file. 

to  Defilb  (Mil.)  to  reduce  divisions  or  platoons  into  a small 
front  so  as  to  march  through  a defile,  or  any  narrow  place. 

DEFI'LEMENT  (Fort.)  the  art  of  disposing  all  the  works 
in  a place  that  they  may  be  commanded  by  the  body  of 
the  fortress. 

DEFINITION  (Log.)  the  explaining  the  signification  of  a 
word,  or  determining  the  nature  of  things  by  words,  which 
serve  as  limits  or  boundaries  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  tilings.  A definition  is  nominal  when  it  explains 
one  word  oy  another;  rcul  when  it  explains  the  nature 
of  the  thing.  A real  definition  is  again  accidental , or  a 
description  of  the  accidents,  ns  causes,  properties,  effect-, 
Ac. ; or  essential,  which  explains  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  essence.  An  essential  definition  is  moreover  metaphy- 
sical or  logical , defining  the  genus  and  difference ; or  phy- 
sical, which  distinguishes  the  physical  parts  of  the  essence : 
thus,  for  example,  “ A man  **  is  defined  nominally  by  the 
derivation  of  homo  from  humo,  the  ground ; accidentally, 
u A biped  without  wings;”  metaphysically , “A  rational 
animal physically , u A natural  being  consisting  of  body 
and  soul/ 

DEFINITIVE  (Pali!.)  positive  and  express,  as  a definitive 
treaty. 

DEFFN1TOR  (Ecc.)  au  assessor,  or  counsellor  to  a general, 
or  superior  in  religious  orders. 

DEFLAGRATION  (Cheat.)  the  kindling,  or  burning  off  in 
a crucible,  a mixture  of  salt,  or  some  mineral  body,  with 
a sulphurous  one  in  order  to  purify  it  — Defagration, 
a gradual  sparkling  combustion  of  any  substance  without 
violent  explosion : a term  particularly  applied  to  com- 
bustion produced  by  nitre. 

DEFLE'XION  (Phy)  the  turning  of  any  thing  out  of  Its 
true  course. 
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Deflexion  (Afar.)  the  tendency  of  a ship  from  her  true 
course  by  reason  of  currents,  Ac. 

Deflexion  of  the  Hays  of  Light  (0/jf.)  a property  distinct 
from  reflection  and  refraction,  being  made  perpendicularly 
towards  the  opake  body,  it  is  called  by  Newton  Inflection. 

DEFLE'XUS  (Hot.)  bowed,  or  bent  down  archwise,  an 
epithet  for  a leaf. 

DEFLORATUS  (Hot.)  an  epithet  for  a flower  which  has 
discharged  its  pollen. 

DEFLU'VIUM  (Dot.)  a disease  in  trees  whereby  they  lose 
their  bark. 

Dlfluvium  capiliorum  (Med.)  a preternatural  fulling  off  of 
the  hair. 

DF.FLU'XIO  (Med.)  from  fun,  to  flow,  and  dc,  down  ; the 
falling  of  a humour  from  a superior  upon  an  inferior  part* 

DEFOLIATIO  (Hoi.)  defoliation,  or  shedding  the  leaves. 

DEFORCEMENT  (Law)  a withholding  lands  or  tenements 
by  force  from  the  rightful  owner. 

DEFORCEOR  (Lou?)  Deforciator,  one  that  overcometh 
and  casteth  out  by  force.  Stat.  S3  Eliz.  c.  23. 

DEFOIICIA'TO  (Law)  a distress  or  holding  goods  for  sa- 
tisfaction of  a debt.  Paroch.  Antiq.  239. 

DEFO'SSIO  (,4«I.)  burying  alive;  a punishment  inflicted 
by  the  Romans  on  the  vestal  virgins  who  were  found 
cuiltv  of  incontinence. 

DEFRUTUM  (Husband.)  from  defervendo,  must;  or  a de- 
coction of  new  wine  made  by  boiling  away  one-third.  Piin. 
1.  14,  c.  9;  Columcl.  1.  12,  c-  20 ; Ltd.  Orig.  1.  19,  c.  3. 

DF. FUrNCT  (Lffw)  a term  used  for  one  that  is  deceased,  or 
dead. 

DEFC'NCTION  (Low)  the  final  performance  of  any  office. 

DEG  A'GEMENT  (Archil.)  French  for  a private  passage, 
or  small  back  staircase. 

DEGA'RNER  une  Portresse,  SfC.  (Fort.)  French  for  to  dis- 
mantle a fortress. 

DEGA'ST  (A/i/«)  French  for  laying  waste  an  enemy's 
country. 

DEG LUTITIO  (Med.)  from  dcglulio,  to  swallow;  deglu- 
tition, or  the  act  of  swallowing. 

DE'GMOS  (Med.)  ie/oA*,,  from  to  bite  ; a biting  pain 
at  the  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

DEGO'RGEOIR  (Mil.)  French  for  a steel  pricker  used  in 
examining  the  touch-bole  of  a cannon. 

DEGO'RGKR  une  embraxsurc  (Fort.)  to  lower  the  earth  of 
an  embrasure  so  us  to  afford  a view  ol*  any  object  against 
which  a gun  is  planted. 

DF.GOUTE'  ( Vet.)  a French  epithet  fora  horse  that  goes 
off  his  feed. 

DEGRADATION  (Fee.)  an  ecclesiastical  censure,  whereby 
a clergyman  is  divested  of  his  holy  orders:  it  is  distin- 
guished from  deposition,  which  is  simply  u displacing  or 
suspension  from  liis  office.  Held.  Tit . of  I Ion. 

Degradation  (Low)  ut  Common  Law,  is  the  depriving  a 
lord,  knight,  &c.  of  his  rank,  title,  and  honor. 

Dugiiadai  ion  (Aid.)  the  depriving  an  officer  for  ever  of 
liis  commission,  rank,  and  degree  of  honour ; also,  the 
reducing  of  non-commissioned  officers  to  the  rank  and 
station  of  private  soldiers,  which  is  necessary  before  they 
cun  receive  corporal  punishmeut. 

Degradation  (Paint.)  is  the  lessening  and  rendering  con- 
fused the  appearance  of  distant  objects  in  a landscape,  so 
that  they  may  appear  there  as  they  would  to  an  eye  placed 
at  that  distance  from  them. 

DEGRADED  (Her.)  an  epithet  in  bluzonmg 
for  a cross  that  has  steps  at  each  end,  os  in  the 
annexed  figure.  “He  heareth  argent  a cross 
degraded,  table.  Name  Wyntworth.” 

DEGREE  (Afa/A.)  the  three-hundrcd-aml-rix- 
tieth  part  ol*  the  circumference  of  a circle.  It 
js  subdivided  into  sixty  parts  called  minutes , and  each  of 
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those  again  into  aixty  parts  more,  called  seconds.— Degree 
of  I jtl  it  tide,  a portion  of  land  between  two  parallels  of 
latitude,  equal  to  60  mile*. — Degree  of  Longitude , a por- 
tion of  land  between  two  meridians,  equal  to  60  miles. 

Degree  (Algeb.)  the  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  in  an 
equation  : if  the  index  be  2,  the  equation  is  of  the  second 
degree ; if  3,  of  the  third  degree ; thus,  x1  = p is  an  equa- 
tion of  the  third  degree.— Vnrodic,  or  parodieal  degrees  are 
the  indices  of  the  powers  when  they  ascend  or  descend 
orderly  in  an  arithmetical  progression  in  the  equation ; 
thus,  xJ  4-  m x1  + n x = p.  'ilio  parudica]  degrees  are 
S,  2,  1,0,  the  indices  of  the  terms  regularly  descending. 

Degree  (Law)  an  interval  in  kinship,  by  which  proximity 
and  remoteness  of  blood  ore  computed. 

DEGREES  >f  comparison  (dram.)  ure  the  inflections  of  ad- 
jectives which  express  different  degrees  of  the  same  quality : 
these  arc  three,  namely,  jjo<itive,  which  is  the  first  degree, 
or  the  adjective  itself,  as  good ; comparative,  the  second 

. degree,  as  better  ; superlative,  the  highest  degree,  as  best. 

Degrees  of  heat  (Chem  ) ure  four,  the  first  of  which  is  the 
gentlest  of  all ; the  second  sufficient  to  warm  a vessel 
sensibly  ; the  third  sufficient  to  boil  five  or  six  quarts  of 
water  in  a vessel ; the  fourth  is  the  highest  degree  that  can 
be  procured  by  a furnace. 

Degrees  (Ut.)  titles  of  honour  conferred  by  a University 
on  any  person  for  his  merit  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Degrees,  theoretical  (Mas.)  are  the  differences  of  position 
or  elevation  between  two  notes.  Degrees  are  cither  con- 
junct or  disjunct. — Conjunct  Degrers  are  those  which  are 
so  situated  as  to  form  the  interval  of  a second. — Disjunct 
Degrees  are  those  which  form  a third. 

DEHISCE'NTIA  (Hot.)  the  gaping  or  opening  of  capsules, 
also  the  season  in  which  this  takes  place. 

DEHO'RS  (Lm)  a term  used  in  ancient  pleading  for 
without ; as  dehors  the  land,  or  dehors  the  point  in  ques- 
tion, Ac. 

DEJE'CTIO  (Med.)  from  dejicio , to  cast  out;  the  discharge 
of  excrement  by  stool. 

DEJE'CTION  ( Astro/.)  is  said  of  the  planets  when  they  are 
in  their  detriment,  i.  e.  when  they  have  lost  their  force  or 
influence,  by  reason  of  being  in  opposition  to  some  others 
which  check  and  counteract  them. 

DEJECTO'RIA  (Med.)  from  dejicio,  to  cast  out ; purging 
medicines. 

DE1NCLPXERS  (Dial.)  or  Deincliniug  Dials,  such  as  both 
decline,  incline,  or  recline,  at  the  same  time. 

DE  injuria  sun  propria  absque  tali  causa  (Law)  words  used 
in  replications  in  actions  of  trespass. 

DEI  JUDPCIUM  (Law)  the  olu  Saxon  trial  by  ordeal,  »o 
called  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  an  appeal  to  God. 

DE1NOSIS  (Med.)  iia***,  from  to  exaggerate ; an 

enlargement  of  the  supercilia.  Hippocrat.  de  Hat.  Viet,  in 
Acut. 

DEIPNO'SOPHISTS  (Ant.)  from  a supper,  and 

a sophist ; a company  of  wise  men  who  discoursed 
on  philosophical  matters  at  supper ; whence  the  title  of 
Athcnsus’  book,  w hich  recounts  such  discourses. 

DE'IRA  (Anat.)  vide  Cervix. 

DEIS  (Archatol.)  the  high  table  of  a monastery. 

DE'ISM  (Theol.)  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a God  as 
deduced  from  reason.  This  is  called  Xaturul  Religion,  in 
distinction  from  Revealed  Religion,  or  the  belief  that  is 
drawn  from  Inspired  Writings. 

DE  JURE  (Lou)  by  right,  (vide  De  Facto-] 

DEL  ( Mum .)  Italian  for  by,  os  del  Corelli,  by  Corelli. 

Del  (Paint.)  an  abbreviation  for  ddimeavit,  placed  in  copper- 
plates, by  the  name  of  the  draughtsman,  to  denote  by 
whom  it  was  designed. 

DELACRYMATPVA  ( Med. ) from  de  and  lachryma,  a tear; 
medicines  which  dry  the  eyes,  first  purging  them  of  tears. 
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DELA'PSIO  (Med.)  from  dclabor , to  slip  down ; a falling 
down  of  the  arms,  uterus,  intestines.  Arc. 

DELA'TIO  (.-inf.)  the  informing  against  another;  a secret 
accusation,  [vide  Delatores) 

Delatio  (Med.)  vide  Indicatio. 

DELATO'RES  ( Ant.)  common  informers  ; a description  of 
persons  much  encouraged  by  Domition  and  the  worst  of  ! 
the  Homan  emperors.  Tacit.  Annnl.  I.  t,  c.  SO;  Suet,  in  1 
Donut.  c.  12.  The  delateurs  of  the  French  were  equally 
busy  in  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution. 

DELATU'RA  (Law)  on  accusation,  and  sometimes  taken 
for  the  reward  of  an  informer. 

DEL  CREDERE  (Com.)  Italian  for  the  word  guarantee  or  ’ 
warranty,  as  applicable  to  factors,  who,  for  an  additional  j 
premium,  become  bound  when  they  sell  goods  upon  credit 
to  warrant  the  solvency  of  the  parties.  This  is  called  a 
Commission  del  credere. 

DELEGATES  fLmv)  commissioners  of  appeal,  a ppointed  \ 
by  the  king  under  the  Great  Seal,  in  cases  of  appeal  from 
the  ecclesiastical  court.  Siat.  25  H.  8,  c.  19. 

DELEGATION  (Lata)  is  a term  in  the  Civil  Law  when  a 
debtor  appoints  one  who  is  a debtor  to  him,  to  answer  a 
creditor  in  his  place. 

DELETERIOUS  (Med.)  ^Asripw,  from  to  injure  ; an 
epithet  importing  pernicious,  injurious,  or  poisonous,  as 
applied  to  drugs  or  medicines. 

DELETl'TIOUS  (Ant.)  an  epithet  for  paper  on  which  one 
may  write  things  and  blot  them  out  again,  to  make  room 
for  new  matter. 

DELF  (Archceol.)  a quarry  or  mine  where  stone  or  coal  is 
dug.  Slot.  31  F/iz.  7. 

Dei.r  (Her.)  the  first  of  the  nine  abatements,  [vide 
Abatement'] 

DELIA  (Ant.)  Aaus,  a auinquennial  festival  in  the  island  of 
Delos,  instituted  by  Theseus  at  his  return  from  Crete,  in 
honour  of  Venus,  by  whose  assistance  he  had  met  with 
success  in  his  expedition.  T hue.  yd.  1.  3,  c.  1 OF ; Cailitn. 
Hum.  in  Del. ; Pint,  in  The*. 

DELICATE'ZZA  (Mat.)  Italian  for  delicacy,  as  con  delica- 
tezza , with  delicacy  of  expression. 

DELIGA'TIO  ($vrv.)  from  dc,  and  ligo,  to  tie;  the  applica-  \ 
tion  of  bandages  lor  the  binding  up  of  wounds,  ulcers,  Ac. 

DF/LIMA  (But.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  12  Polyandria,] 
- , Order  1 Monogynia. 

• Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor. 
none. — Stam .filaments  numerous;  anther*  roundish. — 
Pist.  germ  superior ; style  cylindric ; stigma  simple. — 
Per.  berry  larger  ; seeds  two. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  a tree,  as  the  Delima  snr- 
mentota,  seu  Peripu,  native  of  Ceylon. 

DELIQUATION  (Chem.)  from  dcfiqueo,  to  melt,  [vide 
Solution] 

DELPQUIUM  (Chem.)  or  deliquescence,  implies  a sponta- 
neous solution  which  some  salts  experience  oy  exposure  to  , 
the  air.  [vide  Chemistry] 

Dkliquium  (Med.)  vide  Syncoire. 

DELIRIUM  (Med.)  from  detiro,  to  rave  or  talk  idlv;  a 
febrile  symptom,  consisting  in  a person's  acting  or  talking 
unreasonably. 

DELIVERANCE  (Late)  a term  used  by  the  clerk  in  court 
to  every  prisoner  who  puts  himself  on  nls  trial  by  pleading 
not  guilty,  to  whom  he  wishes  a good  deliverance.— To 
wage  deliverance , to  give  security  that  a thing  shall  be 
delivered  up. 

DELIVERY  (Latu)  or  Gaol-Delivery,  a term  applied  to  the 
sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  by  which  the  gaol  is  delivered 
or  cleared  of  the  prisoners. — Clerk  of  the  deliveries , an  offi- 
cer who  draws  up  orders  for  the  delivering  stores  or  provi- 
sions.— Delivery,  a term  in  the  mint  implying  the  moneys 
which  have  been  coined  within  a certain  period. 


DELLIS  (Mil.)  French  for  a select  body  of  men  from 
Albania,  who  volunteer  to  serve  in  the  Grand  Seignior’s 
army. 

DELOCATIO  (Suig.)  from  de  and  locus,  a place;  a dislo- 
cation, or  putting  any  part  out  of  its  proper  place,  parti- 
cularly applied  to  the  bones  that  are  put  out  or  joint. 

DELPHICA  (Ant.)  a kind  of  table  or  cupboard  with  three 
legs,  like  that  at  Delphoe,  at  which  the  priestess  sat,  who 
gave  the  oracle. 

Marl.  1.  12,  ep.  67. 

Argentum  mtq**  aurum  non  timptn  Detpkiei » portal. 

Vet . Intern.  Juv.  Sat.;  Procop.  de  Bell.  Vandal,  c.  21. 

DELPHFNIA  (Ant.)  a festival  at  Egina  in  honour 

of  the  Delphinian  oracle.  Bind.  Schol.  Olymp.  8. 

DELPHI'S! UM  ( Bot .)  Aa a plant;  so  called,  accord- 
ing to  Dioscorides,  because  the  dower  before  it  opens 
was  supposed  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  a dolphin. 

Dioscor.  1.  S,  c.  88,  84. 

Delphinium,  in  the  Linnean  System,  a genus  of  plants, 

Class  12  Polyandria , Order  3 Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Con.  petals  five. — Stam. 

Jilaments  many;  anthers  erect. — Pist.  germs  three  ; stig - 
was  simple. — Per.  capsules  three  ; seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials  or  annuals.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  perennials,  as  the — Delphinium 
intermedium,  seu  nmericanum,  Palmated  Bee  larkspur, 
supposed  to  be  a native  of  Siberia  or  Tartary — Delphi- 
nium elatum,  seu  aconitum,  Common  Bee  Larkspur,  na- 
tive of  Switzerland. — Delphinium  esaltatum,  seu  elatum, 

American  Larkspur.  The  following  are  the  principal 
annuals  : — Delphinium  consoHda , seu  Con  solid  a,  Branch- 
ing Larkspur — Delphinium  ambiguum,  Doubtful  Lark- 
spur, native  of  Barbary.  Clus.  Hist. ; Dod.  Pempt. ; 

Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.g 
Ilaii  Hitt. ; Toum.  Inst. 

DELPHPNUS  (Ant.)  or  Delphi  nos,  an  ornament  on  vases, 
couches,  Arc.  in  the  likeness  of  a dolphin.  The  same  name 
was  also  given  to  certain  pillars  in  the  middle  of  the  circus, 
which  bore  the  figure  of  the  dolphin,  in  honour  of  Neptune. 

Plin.  I.  S3,  c.  1 1 ; Dio.  1.  49  ; TertnU.  de  Spectae.  c.  8. 

Delpiiixus,  a leaden  machine  of  immense  weight, 

which  was  thrown  on  board  the  enemy*s  ship,  during 
an  engagement,  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  it.  It  was 
so  called  probably  because  it  was  made  in  the  form  of  a dol- 
phin, ami  the  ship  which  carried  it  was  called 
Thucyd.  1.  7 ; Arutoph.  Schol.  F.quit . act.  2,  seen.  3 ; Vi- 
frmr.I.  10,  C.  IS;  Poll.  Onom.  1.  I,  c.  9;  Suidas.;  Gy  raid.  • 

de  A Tavig.  c.  12;  Schejf.  de  Mil.  Nav . 1.  2,  c.  5;  Salmas. 

Solin.  p.  570,  Ac. 

Delphixus  (Zool.)  the  Dolphin,  is  described  by  the  an- 
cients as  the  swiftest  of  all  animals,  either  by  land  or  sea ; 
and,  accordingto  Aristotle,  so  agile  in  leaping,  that  it  will 
clear  ships.  Their  love  of  music,  and  attachment  to  the 
human  species,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  other 
writers.  According  to  Juvenal,  it  was  less  than  the  Ba- 
Isna. 

Juv.  sat.  10,  v.  14. 

Quanto  delphbril  fwiLrn.i  JMtaanirs  major. 

Die  dolphin  of  the  Nile  was  reckoned  no  less  an  enemy  to 
the  crocodile  than  the  ichneumon.  Hcrodot.  1.  1,  c.  24 ; 

Aristot.  Hist.  Animal.  1.  1,  c.  11,  Ac. ; Senec.  Nat.  Quast. 

1.  4,  c.  2;  Plin . 1.  8,  c.  25;  JFlian.  Hist.  Animal.  1.  6, 
c.  15  ; Salmas  Solin.  p.  445. 

Delphisus,  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Mammalia,  Order  Cete , 
having  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Species.  The  species  are — Dclphinus  phoccena , the  Por- 
poise.— Dclphinus  delphis , the  Dolphin. — Dclphinus 
Orca , the  Sword  Grampus,  the  dorsal  fiu  of  which  re- 
sembles a scymetar. 
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Dilphinus  (Astron.)  \xpU  or  a constellation  of  the 

northern  hemisphere,  haying,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  10 
stars,  in  Tycho's  10,  Hevehus*  H,  and  in  Flamstead's  18. 
The  Dolphin  is  fabled  to  have  been  translated  to  heaven 
by  Neptune.  Aral.  Pheenom.  v.  316;  Eratosthen.  Charnc- 
terismi  i II y gin.  Poet.  Astron. ; Manil.  Pod.  Attron.; 
Ptolem.  A/mag.  Nov.  1.  7,  c.  5 ; Ricciol.  Almagest  Nov. 
1.  6. 

DET-PHYS  (Med.)  the  uterus,  or  pudendum  mu- 

liebre. 

DET/T A (Ant.)  Aat«,  the  Greek  letter  A, 

DELTOl'DES  (Mid.)  from  iixrm,  the  Greek  letter 

A,  and  mAk,  likeness ; the  name  of  a very  thick  triangular 
muscle  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  and  forming 
what  is  termed  the  stump  o!  the  shoulder. 

Deltoids*  (Bot.)  or  Deltoideus f deltoid ; an  epithet  for  a 
leaf  which  has  something  of  the  figure  of  a delta. 

DELVE  (Com.)  a quantity  of  coals  dug  at  the  mine  or 
pit. 

DEM  (Med.)  Human  blood. 

DE'MAGOGUE  (Polit.)  from  the  populace,  and  <ry«s 

to  lead ; a leader  of  the  people,  i.  e.  the  head  of  a faction. 

DEMA'IN  (Lou?)  or  demesne,  an  inheritance;  a term  em- 
ployed to  distinguish  those  lands  which  the  lord  of  a 
manor  has  in  his  own  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  his  lessee  ; 
from  other  lands  of  the  said  manor  which  belong  to  freehold 
or  copy-hold. — Ancient- dewain,  a tenure  by  which  crown 
lands  were  held  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

DEMA'KCHUS  (Ant.)  from  fit**,  a township  or 

village,  and  ««£•*,  a ruler;  the  name  of  a magistrate  in  a 
borough,  particularly  of  Neapolis  in  Greece,  apart  tan.  in 
Adrian,  c.  19;  Turneb. Adv.  1.  29,  c.  12. 

DEMA'ND  (Lam)  a calling  upon  a man  for  any  thing  due. 
There  are  three  sorts  of  demands; — one  in  writing  without 
speaking,  as  in  every  Precipe ; one  without  writing,  being 
a verbal  demand  of  the  person  who  is  to  do  o»  perform  the 
duty.  These  two  are  called  Demands  in  deed . The  third 
is  a Demand  rn  law,  as  in  cases  of  entries  on  lands,  Ac. 

DEMA'ND  ANT  (Lave)  the  pursuer  in  real  actions,  in  dis- 
tinction from  die  plaintiff.  Co.  Lit.  127. 

DEMF.'ASE  (Lon?)  vide  Demise. 

DEME'NTIA  (Med.)  from  de  and  mem,  mind,  he.  without 
mind  ; madness,  delirium,  absence  of  intellect. 

DEME'KSUS  (Bot.)  from  demergo,  to  sink  down ; an  epithet 
applied  to  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  which  are  sunk  or 
grow  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

DEMESNE  (Lou?)  or  demeine,  vide  Demain. 

DBMETillA  (.dal.)  otherwise  called  Cerealia , a festival  in 
honour  of  Ceres,  who  was  called  by  the  Greeks  a***™. 
Poll.  Otiom.  1.  1 , c.  1 ; Hesychius. 

DE'MI  (Ant.)  fip**,  n term  particularly  applied  to  the  town- 
ships into  which  all  Attica  was  divided. 

Octal  (Gram.)  a.  term  which,  used  in  composition,  signifies 
half,  as  demi-god,  Ac. 

Dt mi'  (Ga.)  a half-fellow  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Data i ( Her.)  vid e Demy. 

DEMhAl'R  (Mon.)  vide  Demivolt. 

DEMI-CA'NNON  (Gunn.)  a sort  of  great  gun  carrying  a 
ball  of  about  six  inches  in  diameter. 

BRMI-CHA'SE-BOOTS  (Gu.)  a son  of  riding  boots  for 
summer. 

DEMI-CRO'SS  (Mar.)  an  instrument  for  taking  the  height 
of  the  sun  and  stars. 

DEMI-CU'LVEHINE  (Gann.)  a piece  of  ordnance,  varying 
in  length  from  nine  to  ten  feet,  and  iu  the  diameter  of  the 
bore  from  four  inches  aud  a half  to  four  inches  and  three- 
quarters.  It  requires  a charge  from  six  to  seven  pounds 
of  powder,  and  a ball  oP  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter. 

•EMI-Dl'ST ANCE  (Fort.)  the  distance  between  the  out- 
ward polygons  and  the  flank. 
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DEMI-DITONE  (Mus.)  the  same  as  Tierce  minor. 

D EMI-G  A'NTLET  ( Surg.)  a bandage  used  in  setting  dis- 
jointed fingers. 

DE'MI-GOD  (Myth.)  heroes  who  were  accounted  of  human 
nature,  but  enrolled  among  the  gods. 

DEMl-GO'RGE  (Fort.)  half  the  gorge  or  entrance  into  the 
bastion,  but  not  tQken  from  angle  to  angle  where  the  bas- 
tion joins  the  courtin,  but  from  the  angle  at  the  flank  to 
the  centre  of  the  bastion. 

DEM I-H AGUE  (Gunn.)  vide  Hague. 

DEMI-QUA'VER  (Mut.)  the  same  as  Semiquaver. 

DEMI-SA'NG  (Low)  the  same  as  Half-blood. 

DEMI'SE  (Law)  Dcmissio , a letting  or  make  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, Ac.  by  lease  or  will.  2 last.  483. — Demise  ami 
Re-demise,  a conveyance  where  mutual  leases  are  made  from 
one  to  another  on  each  side. — Demise  of  the  King,  implies 
a demise  or  transfer  of  his  crown,  dignity,  Sec.  to  his  roval 
successor  on  his  death.  It  is  therefore  equivalent  to  his 
death. 

DEMIVOLT  (Man.)  one  of  the  seven  artificial  motions  of 
a horse  when  his  foreparts  are  more  raised  than  in  the 
terra  a terra , but  the  motion  of  his  legs  is  not  so  quick. 

DEMIU'RGl  (Ant.)  or  Damiurgi , officers  among  the 
Achtrans,  who  proposed  to  the  assembly  the  mutter  on 
which  they  were  to  deliberate,  equivalent  to  the  speaker  in 
our  Parliament.  Liv.  I.  32,  c.  22. 

DEMO'C’ltACY  (Polit.)  Hfomfoeia,  from  fit**,  the  people, 
and  to  exercise  power;  a form  of  government  in 

which  the  supreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  people  at  large, 
or  persons  chosen  from  among  them.  Aristot.  1.  8,  c.  8. 

DEMOCRATIS  theriaca  (Med.)  a thermal,  describe  by 
iEtius.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  1,  c.  3. 

DEMOISE'LLE  (Mech.)  French  for  a pavier**  instrument. 

DEMONO'CRACY  (Theol.)  from  a demon,  and  **«- 

government ; the  government  or  influence  of  devils. 

DEM  ON  STR  ATI  O (Rhet.)  called  also  Ostensio , a 

mode  of  pronunciation,  or  figure  of  speech,  so  clear  and 
evident,  as  to  set  the  thing,  as  it  were,  before  the  eyes  of 
the  hearers.  Cic.  ad  Herenn.  1.  3,  c.  13;  Quhttil.  1.  2, 
c.  10,  Ac.;  Georg.  Trapex.  Rhet.  1.  +;  Afjuila.  Rom.  de  Fig. 

p.  186. 

DEMONSTK  ACTION  (Math.)  a proof,  or  chain  of  argu- 
ment, founded  on  self-evident  or  admitted  principles.  De- 
monstrations are  geometrical,  which  are  proved  from  the 
elements  of  Euclid;  or  mechanual , when  proved  from  the 
rules  of  mechanics. 

Demonstration  (Log.)  a chain  of  deduction,  so  powerful 
as  to  produce  an  invincible  proof  of  the  truth  of  a proposi- 
tion. Demonstration*  are  either  positive  or  negative,  a 
priori,  or  k posteriori. — A positive  Demonstration  is  one 
which,  proceeding  by  positive  or  affirmative  propositions, 
ends  in  the  thing  to  be  demonitrated. — A negative  Demon- 
stration is  that  whereby  a thing  is  shown  to  be  true,  by 
proving  the  absurdity  of  n contrary  supposition. — Demon- 
stration A priori  is  that  whereby  an  effect  is  proved  from  a 
cause;  ora  conclusion  is  drawn  "from  something,  previously 

roved,  whether  a cause  or  an  antecedent. — Demonstration 
posteriori,  is  one  whereby  either  a cause  is  proved  from 
an  effect,  or  a conclusion  by  something  posterior,  either 
an  effect  or  a consequent. 

DEMONSTRATIVE  (llhet.)  one  of  the  genera  or  kinds  of 
! eloquence  used  in  panegyrics,  invectives,  &c.  Quint il. 
! I.  3,  c.  7. 

] DEMON  TER  (Mil.)  French  for  laming  a horse,  or  other- 
wise rendering  it  unfit  for  service. 

DEMOTTVUS  dapnti  (Med.)  sudden  death. 

DEMPSTER  (Low)  vide  Deemster.  — Dempster  court , 
another  name  in  Scotland  for  the  common  hangman. 
DEMULCE'NTIA  Medicamenta  (Med  ) are  medicine*  which 
render  the  acrimonious  humours  mild. 
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Generic  Character.  Animal  a Tercbella. — Shell  univalve,  I 
tubular,  and  open  at  both  ends. 

Species.  The  principal  specie*  are  the — Dentalium  entails,  \ 
i inperforatum,  gtabrum , StC • 

DENTA'RIA  ( Bot .)  from  dens,  a tooth,  so  called  because 
its  root  is  denticulated  ; Septfoil  toothwort  and  Coralwort. 

Dentaria,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  15 
Tetr adynamia,  Order  2 ciiliquota,  Natural  Order  of  Sili- 
quosee. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-1  caved. — Cor. 
four-petal  led. — Stam . Jilamenis  six  : anthers  cordate.—  I 
— Pt ST.  germ  oblong;  style  very  short;  stigma  obtuse.  | 
—Pan.  silique  long  ; seed*  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Dentaria  ' 
enneaphylla , Nine-leaved  Toothivort ; coralloidcs , sou  ce-  ! 
ratia.-~~ Dentaria  Bulbifera,  Bulbiferous  Toothwort,  or 
Coralwort. — Dentaria  pinnata , Seven-leaved  Toothwort. 
— Dentaria  penlaphylla,  Five-leaved  Toothwort. 

Demtaria  is  also  the  Lathrca  squamaria  and  Tozzia  alpina. 

DENTA'RIUS  (Sarg.)  a physician  or  surgeon  who 

professes  the  art  of  drawing  and  curing  the  teeth.  Gal.  ad 
Thrnsyh.  c.  24. 

DENTARPA'GA  {Sarg.)  from  «hi«,  a tooth,  and  to 

fasten  upon  ; an  instrument  for  drawing  teeth. 

DENTATE'S  (Bot.)  toothed,  an  epithet  for  a root;  radix 
dentata , a root  consisting  of  a concatenation  of  joints  re- 
sembling a necklace ; dentatum  folium,  a toothed  leaf, 
having  horizontal  points,  with  a space  between  each. 

Pkktatus  (Med.)  trom  dens,  a tooth,  the  second  vertebra 
of  the  neck  ; so  called  from  its  having  a tooth -like  process 
at  its  upper  part. 

DENTE'LI.  \ Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pcntandria, 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted.— Cor.  one- 
petalled.— Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  oblong.— Pist. 
germ  roundish ; style  cylindrical ; stigmas  two. — Per.  cap- 
side  globular;  seeds  many. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the — DenteUa  repens,  na- 
tive of  Carolina. 

DENTELLA'RIA  (Bat.)  from  dentella,  & little  tooth;  the 
herb  Toothwort,  the  Knoxia  zelanica  and  Plumbago  at- 
ropen  of  Linnaeus. 

DE'NTES  (Anat.)  vide  Teeth. — Dentes  sapientiee,  a term  ap- 
plied to  the  two  double  teeth  behind  the  rest ; so  called 
because  they  come  when  persons  arc  arrived  at  years  of 
maturity. 

DE'NTlCLE  (Arch it.)  vide  Dentil. 

DENTICULATUS  (Bot.)  toothlettcd,  i.  e.  having  small 
teeth  or  notches  ; an  epithet  for  a leaf,  as  in  the  Hype  tit. 

DE'NTIL  (Archit.)  Denticulus,  which  signifies  literally  a 
little  tooth,  is  applied  to  a member  of  a cornice,  square, 
and  cut  out  at  convenient  distances,  so  as  to  give  it  the 
form  of  a set  of  teeth.  Vitruv.  1.  1,  c.  2;  Raid.  Lex. 
I'itrur. 

DENTl'DUCCM  (Med.)  from  dens,  a tooth,  and  duco,  to 
draw : an  instrument  for  drawing  of  teeth. 

DENTIFKI'CIUM  (Med.)  H'Mr'npu.fMt,  dontrificc;  a medi- 
cine for  rubbing  the  teeth,  and  purging  them  from  sordes. 

DENTILLA'RIA  (Bot.)  from  aenttcuux,  a little  tooth;  a 
name  for  the  Plumbago  quorundam,  Lead  wort. 

DENTISCA'LPIUM  (Surg.)  */krrry*wp«,  from  dens,  a tooth, 
and  tcalpo,  to  scrape ; a surgeon's  instrument  for  cleansing 
the  teeth. 

DENT1TIO  (Med.)  from  dentio,  to  breed  teeth. 

Dentition  ; the  breeding  of  the  teeth  in  children. 

DE'STO  (Med.)  from  dens,  a tooth;  one  whose  teeth  are 
raised  and  prominent  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

DENTOUU'CUM  \ Med.)  vide  Dentiducum. 

DF.NUDA'TAi  (Bot.)  the  seventh  of  Linnarus’  Natural 
Orders,  comprehending  some  genera  of  flowers  that  appear 


at  a different  time  from  their  leaves,  and  therefore  have  a 
naked  appearance,  as  the  Colchicum . 

DENUDA^riO  (A/«L)  from  denudo,  to  make  bare  ; 

I a term  applied  to  parts  that  are  laid  hare  by  the  flesh  being 
torn  from  them. 

DEO*ILSTRUENTI A (Med.)  from  de  and  obstruo,  to  ob- 
struct ; medicines  that  are  exhibited  with  a view  of  remov- 
ing any  obstructions. 

DE'ODAND  (Law)  i.  e.  Deo  dandum ; anything  forfeited 
to  the  king,  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses,  and  distributed  in 
alms  by  his  high  almoner,  is  the  forfeiture  commonly  le- 
vied on  the  personal  chattel  of  any  person  that  lias  been 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  death  of  any  reasonable 
creature.  Fleta,  I.  I,  c.  25  ; Bract.  1.  3,  c.  5;  1 //.  P.  C. 
419  ; 3 Inst.  57. 

DE  onerando  pro  rata  portione  (Lair)  a writ  which  lies  for 
one  that  is  distrained  for  a rent  that  ought  to  be  paid  by 
< others  proportionably  with  him. 

. DEOPPILA  NTIA  (Med.)  from  de  and  oppiio,  to  stop  up; 
medicines  which  serve  to  open  obstructions. 

DEO'XIDIZING  rays  (Chem.)  rays  of  light  which  were 
supposed  to  deprive  metals  of  their  oxides. 

DErALATIO  (Ant.)  a term  used  by  Vitruvius  to  express 
the  increments  or  increases  in  the  length  of  the  day. 

to  DEPA'RT  (Chem.)  a particular  operation,  whereby  the 
particles  of  silver  are  made  to  depart  or  separate  from  gold, 
when  being  before  melted  in  the  some  mass  they  could  be 
separated  no  other  way. 

Depart  (Lav)  vide  Departure. 

DEP.VRTEltS  (Chem.)  artists  who  part  and  purify  the  pre- 
i clous  metals  from  the  coarser  sort. 

I DEPA'RTClt  E ( Low)  or  depart  from  the  plea,  is  when  a man 
1 pleads  in  bar  of  action,  and  reply  being  thereto  made,  lie 
i shows  another  matter,  contrary  to  his  first  plea. — Departure 
•'  in  spite  of  the  court,  is  when  the  defendant  appears  to  the 
action  brought  against  him,  and  makes  a default  afterwards, 
r Departure  (A/ar.)  the  easting  or  westing  of  a ship  with 
respect  to  the  meridian  it  departed  or  sailed  from. 

)i  Dep arturb  of  gold  and  silver  (Metal.)  the  parting  or  di- 
I viding  of  those  metals  from  others  that  arc  coarser. 

J DEP.VSCENS  ( Med.)  t****?*.  from  depasco , to  eat  down  ; 
)|  is  an  epithet  for  a putrid  ulcer  corroding  and  spreading  it- 
I self  over  the  adjacent  parts.  Gal.  in  Uipp.  1.  {j,  aph.  45. 
j DEPE'NDENS  (Bot.)  from  dependo,  to  hang  from,  dependent, 
hanging  down,  pointing  towards  the  ground:  an  epithet 
for  a leaf,  and  also  applied  to  the  sleep  of  plants,  when 
f the  leaves  which  are  erect  in  the  day  hang  down  in  the  night. 
[DEPERDITIO  (Med.)  [vide  Abortus] 

j DEPE'RIR  (Mil.)  a French  term  applied  to  an  army  wasting 
| away  by  disease,  or  any  other  accident. 

DEPE'STA  (Ant.)  /**■« ff*»,  wine  vessels  which  the  Sabiots 
in  their  sacrifices  used  to  set  upon  the  tables  of  their  gods. 
Farr,  dc  Ling.  Lat.  1.4,  c.  26  \ Athen.  1.  11,  c.  5;  Alex. 
Gen.  Dier.  I.  3,  c.  10;  Stuck.  Antiq.  Couviv.  1.  2,  c.  27. 

DEPETPGO  (Med.)  from  de  and  petigo , a running  scab  ; a 
I ring  worm  or  tetter. 

DE  PH  LEG  M ATIO  (Med.)  from  de  and  phlegma,  phlegm  ; 
the  operation  of  rectifying  or  freeing  spirits  from  their 
watery  parts. 

DEPHLEGMATION  (C’Acm.)  the  depriving  any  liquid  of 
the  superfluous  water  it  may  contain,  which  has  the  effect 
of  concentration ; in  this  manner  sulphuric  acid  is  de- 
. phlegmatcd  by  boiling,  when,  for  a time,  it  loses  nothing 
1 but  water. 

‘ DEPHLOGI'STICATED  air  (Chem.)  another  name  for 
[ Oxvgen. 

DEPfLATIO  (Med.)  a falling  off,  or  defluxion  of 

the  hair. 

DEPILATO'RIUM  .(Med.)  from  de  and  pitas,  hair ; 

i a medicine  which  destroys  the  hair. 

I i 
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DE Pi'Ll  S (Med.)  «#/*<,  vide  Alopoecia. 

DEPLOYMENT  (A/*/.)  in  French  deployment,  the  net  of 
unfolding  or  expanding  any  given  body  of  men  so  as  to 
extend  its  front. 

DEPLUMATIO  (Med.)  mWn,  from  de  and  plum  a,  a 
feather  ; a disease  of  the  eyelids,  which  causes  the  hair  to 
fall  off.  Act.  Tetrab.  2,  semi.  3,  c.  78. 

DEPONENT  (Low)  one  who  gives  information  on  oath  be- 
fore a magistrate. 

Deponent  verb  (Gram.)  a verb  which  has  an  active  signi- 
fication, but  a passive  termination.  It  is  so  called  because 
deponit  it,  lays  aside  its  passive  participle  future  in  dus. 
Jsid.  Orig.  I.  1,  c.  8. 

DEPONTA'Nl  (Ant.)  old  men  past  threescore  years  of  age, 
and  no  longer  fit  for  public  service.  They  were  so  called 
from  the  pontes , or  narrow  boards,  over  which  the  people 
passed  into  the  septa  or  otilia , when  they  went  to  give 
their  votes;  so  that  persons  who  were  disqualified  were 
said  to  be  dir  ponte  deject i.  Fett.  in  Sexigenarios.  S 'on. 
1.  12,  c.  22;  Manut.  de.  Leg.  c.  7;  SigOM*  de  Ant.  Jur. 
Civ.  Horn.  1.  1,  c.  17. 

DEPOPULATO'RES  agrorum  ( Archero !.)  a terra  applied 
to  great  offenders,  who,  as  it  were,  unpeopled,  and  laid 
waste  the  lands. 

DEPORTATION  ( Ant ) a severe  sort  of  banishment  among 
the  Romans,  which  consisted  in  sending  the  offender  to  a 
distant  island,  confiscating  all  his  property,  and  depriving 
him  of  all  his  rank  and  dignity.  It  was  distinguished  from 
Relegatio,  in  which  the  estate  of  the  exile  was  not  touched. 
Dio . 1.57;  Ulp.  I.  1,  j deportntosjf'.  de  legnt.  3;  Rhodig. 
Ant.  Led.  I.  27,  c.  15;  Manut.  de  Leg.  c.  23. 

DEPOSIT  (Com.)  any  thing  given  by  way  of  security,  as 
the  deposit-money  on  the  purchase  of  a house. 

DEPOSITION  (Ala)  the  testimony  of  u witness,  who,  on 
that  account,  is  called  the  deponent,  which  is  taken  down, 
and,  after  being  read  over,  and  signed  bv  him,  is  admitted 
as  evidence.  Deposition  is  also  the  information  given  on 
oath  before  a magistrate.  Deposition  is  likewise  taken  in 
the  sense  of  depriving  of  a dignity  [viJe  Degradation]  ; 
and  also  for  a man’s  death;  Dies  deposit ionis,  the  day  of 
one’s  death. 

DEPOT  (Mil.)  in  French  depot , any  particular  place  in 
which  military  stores  are  deposited  ; also  a place  of  recep- 
tion for  recruits,  or  detached  parties  belonging  to  different 
regiments;  and,  in  a fortification,  a particular  place  at  the 
tail  of  the  trenches  out  of  the  reach  of  the  canon  where 
the  besiegers  assemble. 

DF.POUI'LLE  (Mil.)  or  mettre  en  depouille,  French  for 
stripping  a cannon,  when  it  has  been  cast,  of  its  matting, 
clay,  &c. 

DEPIIEHE'XSIO  (Med.)  from  deprehendo , to  catch  un- 
awares ; the  epilepsy  is  so  called  from  the  suddenness  with 
which  persons  are  seized  with  it. 

DEPRESSED  Gun  (Guns,)  any  piece  of  ordnance  having 
its  mouth  depressed  below  the  horizontal  line. 

DEPRE'SSIO  (Med.)  from  deprimo , to  press 

clown,  depression : when  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  forced 
inwards  by  fracture,  they  arc  said  to  be  depressed. 

DEPRESSION  (Mil.)  the  placing  of  a piece  of  ordnance 
so  that  its  shot  be  thrown  under  the  point  blank  line. 

Depression  of  an  F.quation  (Algeb.)  the  reducing  an  equa- 
tion to  lower  degrees,  as  8 biquadratic  to  a cubic  equation, 
or  a cubic  to  a quadratic;  as  if,  in  the  equation  x*  — 6 x1 
-b  II  x — G = 0,  it  be  discovered  that  x is  equal  to  2, 
then  x — 2 will  be  the  divisor,  with  which,  if  the  equation 
be  divided,  it  is  depressed  to  the  quadratic  x*  — 4-  x + 
3 = 0;  the  two  roots  of  which  are  1 and  3. 

Dkprkssion  of  a star  ( Asiron .)  or  of  the  Suit,  % c.  below  the 
horizon , is  the  distance  of  a star  from  the  horizon  below, 
and  is  measured  by  an  arc  of  the  vertical  circle  or  azimuth 
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a passing  through  the  star,  intercepted  between  the  star  and 
the  horizon. 

||  Depression  of  the  Pole  (Mar.)  is  said  of  a person  sailing  or 
ii  travelling  from  the  Pole  to  the  Eauator,  because  so  many 
degrees  us  he  approaches  nearer  the  Equator  so  many  de- 

g ices  will  the  Pole  be  nearer  the  Horizon Depression  of 

the  visible  Horizon^  or  dip  of  the  Horizon , its  sinking  or 
dipping  below  the  true  horizontal  plane 
by  the  observer's  eye  being  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  os  in  the  annexed 
figure  ; suppose  the  eye  to  be  at  E,  then  is 
A E the  height  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth  whose  centre  is  C,  E A is  the  true 
horizon,  EA  the  visible  horizon  lower  than  the  former  by 
the  angle  H E h by  reason  of  the  elevation  of  the  eye. 

Depression  of  a planet  (Astral.)  is  when  the  planet  is  in  a 
sign  opposite  to  its  exaltation. 

DEPRE'MSOR  (A  not.)  from  deprimo,  to  pull  or  draw  down; 
a terra  applied  to  several  muscles,  because  they  depress 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  fastened;  as  Depressor  ala 
Nasi , that  draws  the  upper  lip  and  the  ala  Nasi  down. — 
Depressor  Anguli  Oru,  that  pulls  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
downward. — Depressor  Ocn/i,  the  same  us  the  Rectus  in- 
ferior oatli,  <fyc. 

DEPRESSO'UMTM  (Sarg.)  the  name  of  an  instrument  used 
for  depressing  the  Dura  Mater  after  the  operation  for  the 
Trepan. 

DEPUE'SSUS  (Rut.)  dej)re.\iust  an  epithet  for  a leaf  which 
is  hollow  in  the  middle,  or  having  the  disk  more  depressed 
than  the  sides,  in  distinction  from  convexus  and  compressns. 
It  is  annlied  to  succulent  plants  only. 

DE'PIUMENS  (Med.)  from  dejirhno , to  depress;  the  name 
of  a muscle  which  depresses  the  external  Ear. 

DEPRIVATION  (Lem-)  a depriving,  or  taking  away,  as 
when  a parson,  vicar,  Ac.  is  deposed  from  his  preferment. 
Deprivations  are  of  two  kinds  ; namely,  Deprivalio  a bene - 
JUio,  when  the  person  is  wholly  deprived  of  his  living ; 
and  Deprhotio  ab  ’fficio,  where  he  is  for  ever  deprived  of 
his  orders,  which  is  also  called  Deposition  and  Degradation . 
[vide  Degradation] 

DEPTH  (Mil.)  is  the  number  of  men  that  are  in  a file; 
which  of  q squadron  is  three,  and  of  a battalion  six. 

Depth  of  a tail  (Mar.)  the  extent  of  the  square  sails  from 
the  head-rope  to  the  foot-rope. 

DEPURATION  (fArm.)  from  depuro , to  purify;  is  the 
purging  a body  of  all  the  lees,  farces,  Ac. 

Depuration  (6'urg.)  the  cleansing  of  a wound  of  all  foul 
matter. 

DEPURATO'RIA  Febris  (Med.)  from  de  and  purus , pure; 
a name  given  by  Sydenham  to  a fever  which  prevailed 
during  the  years  1 GO  I and  1664. 

DKPUTATi  (Ant.)  1.  Armourers,  or  makers  of  arms. 
AW.  85  ; Basil.  F.c.  1.  57.  2.  Active  persons  who  were 
appointed  to  attend  the  army,  particularly  on  the  field  ef 
battle,  when  they  carried  away  the  wounded,  and  waited 
upon  them.  Leo.  Const  it  ut.  3;  Panciroll.  Not  it.  Dignit. 


Imp.  Orient,  c.  65.  apud  Grtrv.  Thes.  Antiq.  tom.  ill.  7. 
DE'PUTY  (Mil,)  a person  appointed  by  commission  to  a 
for  another,  as  Deputy-narrack-Master,  Deputy-Commis- 
saries, Depuly  Judge  Advocate,  Ac. 

DE  quibus  sur  disseisin  ( /.ate)  a writ  of  Entry.  F.  N.  B.  191. 
to  DERAIGN  (Law)  from  the  French  deraigner , signifies, 
1.  To  confouna,  or  nut  out  of  its  course,  as  deraignment, 
or  departure  from  religion.  Stat.  33  Hen.  8,  c.  6.  2.  To 
prove,  as  “ To  deraign,  a right,  a warranty,  Ac.**  3.  Rrit- 
ton  applies  the  term  to  a summons  challenged  as  defective, 
and  Skene  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  waging,  or  making  of  law. 
DF.'RAS  (Alchem.)  Ayau,  a sheep  skin  ; is  the  title  of  a book 
in  Alchemy  treating  of  tike  art  of  making  gold  of  buscr 
metals. 
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DERBIA  {Med.)  a name  given  by  some  surgeons  to  the 

impetigo. 

DE'KELICT  ( fund)  derelictus,  forsaken,  or  left;  derelict  lands, 
land*  which  the  sea  has  suddenly  left;  derelict  goods,  as 
spirits  and  tobacco,  which  arc  liable  to  duties  as  if  legally 
imported ; derelict  ships,  vessels  forsaken  at  sea. 

DERIVA'TIO  {Med.)  from  derivo,  to  draw  from ; 

is  when  a humour,  which  cannot  be  conveniently  evacuated 
at  the  part  affected,  is  attracted  thence  and  discharged  at 
sonic  more  proper  place  in  its  vicinity. 

DEUi'VATIv  E (Grom.)  any  word  which  takes  its  origin 
from  another  called  the  primitive , as  manhood,  deity,  dec. 
The  word  derivative  is  also  an  example,  being  derived  from 
the  Latin  rivus , a channel  or  source. 

DEPRIVE  {Mar,)  French  for  the  driving  of  a ship. 

DE  RMA  {Med.)  Vs  the  skin. 

DERM ATODES  {Sled.)  from  skin,  and 

nV«,  likeness,  resembling  skin  or  leather;  an  epithet  applied 
to  the  dura  mater, 

D ER M ATOLCFG 1 A {Med.)  from  A^mi,  the  skin,  and 
a discourse  ; a treatise  on  the  skin. 

DERME’STES  (Ent.)  the  Leather  Eater,  a genus  of  Insects 
of  the  Hemipterous  Order. 

Generic  Character.  Antenna  clavate,  the  club  perfoliate. 
— Thorax  convex. — Head  inflected  and  hid  under  the 
Thorax. 

Species.  Insects  of  this  tribe  are  distinguished  into  those 
which  have  jaws  bifid,  and  those  which  have  the  jaw 
one  toothed,  called  by  Fabricius  apate.  The  larva,  or 
grubs,  of  this  tribe,  devour  dead  bodies,  skins,  leather, 
and  almost  any  animal  substance,  being  exceedingly  de- 
structive in  museums  and  libraries.  They  are  of  a length- 
ened oval  shape,  with  more  or  less  hair  on  the  body. 
The  most  familiar  species  arc  the  Dermestes  tardarius 
and  pells*. 

DE'UOUTE  ( Mil.)  French  for  the  total  overthrow  of  an 
army* 

DE'RklCK  (Mech.)  a contrivance  to  serve  the  temporary 
purpose  of  a crane  for  hoisting  up  goods. — Derrick , in 
French  martinet  d’artimon , a tackle  used  at  the  outer 
quarter  of  a mizen-yard,  consisting  of  a double  and  single 
block. 

DE'KRIS  (£«/.)  a genus  of  worms  of  the  Order  Mollusca, 
having  a cylindrical  body,  a terminal  mouth,  and  two 
feelers ; it  inhabits  the  coast  of  Pembrokeshire. 

DE'RSE  {Med.)  an  occult  fume  or  vapour  of  the  earth, 
from  whence  all  ligneous  substances  have  their  rise  and 
growth.  Paracel.  Philos,  ad  Athenian.  1. 3,  text.  ♦. 

DE'RTRON  ( Med.)  A/rp*,  from  the  skin;  the  omen- 
tum, or  peritonamm,  so  named  from  its  skinlike  consistence. 

DE'RVISE  {Tktol.)  an  order  of  religious  persons  among 
the  Turks  who  practise  great  austerities  on  themselves. 

DES.VRMER  (Own.)  a French  term  which  signifies  literally 
to  disarm,  but  when  applied  to  a piece  of  ordnance  it  im- 
ports to  draw  the  charge  out,  or  altogether  to  dismount 
it. 

DE'SCANT  (Mus.)  a term  used  by  old  musical  writers  to 
denote  the  art  of  composing  in  several  parts.  It  is  plain, 
figurative,  and  double. — Plain  descant  is  the  groundwork 
of  n musical  composition  which  consists  in  the  orderly 
placing  of  many  concords. — Figurative,  or  Jlorid  descant , 
is  that  wherein  discords  os  well  as  concords  are  concerned. 
— Double  descant  is  when  the  parts  ure  so  contrived  that 
the  treble  may  he  made  the  bass,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
the  bass  the  treble. 

to  Descant  (Afau.)  is  to  run  a division,  or  variety,  with 
the  voice  upon  a musical  ground  in  true  measure,  and  me* 
taphnrically  signifies  to  paraphrase  ingeniously  upon  any 
subject. 

DESCL'NDENS  {Bot.)  vid o Descending. 


DESCENDER,  writ  of  Formedon  in  {Law)  a writ  which 
lieth  where  a gift  in  tail  is  made,  and  the  tenant  in  tail 
ahenes  the  land  entailed  and  dies ; then  the  heir  in  tail 
shall  have  this  writ  against  him  who  is  then  the  actual  te- 
nant of  the  freehold.  F.  N.  B.  211,  Ac. 

DESCENDING  {Astron.)  an  epithet  opposed  to  ascending, 
as  descending  degrees,  signs,  stars,  Ac  -Descending  node 
is  that  where  the  planet  descends  from  the  north  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Equator. — Descending  latitude  is  the  lati- 
tude of  a planet  in  its  return  from  the  nodes  to  the 
Equator. 

Descending  {Bot.)  descendent ; an  epithet  for  the  caudex, 
or  that  part  of  a plant  which  goes  down  into  the  earth : 
caudex  dependent  is  the  same  as  the  root. 

D ESC  ENDUE  {Mil.)  a French  term  for,  to  quit  on  being 
relieved,  as  descendre  la  garde,  to  come  off  guard;  de- 
scender /a  tranchee , to  quit  the  trench. 

DESCE'N SIO  ( Med. ) from  descends),  to  move 

downwards,  is  properly  spoken  of  the  moderate  or  geatla 
motion  of  the  body  or  humour  downwards. 

DESCENSION  {tftem.)  is  the  fulling  downwards  of  the 
essential  juice,  dissolved  from  the  distilled  matter. 

Descension  (Astron.)  an  arc  of  the  equator  which  descends 
or  sets  with  any  sign  or  point  in  the  zodiac.  It  is  either 
right  or  oblique,  according  as  it  takes  place  in  a right  or 
oblique  sphere. — Bight  descension  is  the  arc  of  the  equator 
which  descends  with  a point  of  the  zodiac  in  a right 
sphere  — Oblique  descension  is  an  arc  of  the  equator  which 
descends  with  a point  of  the  zodiac  in  an  oblique  sphere. 
— Be  fraction  of  Descension,  vide  Refraction. 

DESCENSION AL  Difference  (Astron.)  the  difference  be- 
tween the  right  and  oblique  descension  of  a star,  or  any 
point  in  the  heavens. 

DESCENSO'RIUM  (CAera.)  from  descendo,  to  move  down- 
wards ; a vessel  in  which  the  distillation  bu  descent  is  per- 
formed. 

DESCENSUS  (CAcw.)  Distillation  is  said  to  be  per  descen- 
sum,  by  descent,  when  the  fire  is  applied  at  the  top  and 
round  the  vessel  whose  orifice  is  at  the  bottom,  whereby 
the  vapours  are  caused  to  distil  downwards. 

DESCENT  (Chem.)  vide  Descensus. 

Descent  (Phy.)  is  the  tendency  of  heavy  bodies  towards 
the  earth. 

Descent  into  a moat , Ac.  (Fort.)  is  a digging  deep  into  the 
earth. — Descents  are  the  holes  and  hollows  made  by  uuder- 
mining  the  ground. 

Descent  {Mil.)  or  to  make  a descent  upon  a country,  is  to 
land  on  it  with  a hostile  force,  for  the  purpose  of  invasion. 

Descent  (Her.)  a term  in  blazonry  used  to  signify  coming 
down.  “ A lion  in  descent  ” is  a lion  coming  down,  i.  e. 
with  his  heels  up  towards  one  of  the  points,  as  though  he 
were  leaping  down  from  some  high  place. 

Descent  (Law)  Descensus,  hereditary  succession;  the  title 
wherebv  a man,  at  the  death  of  his  ancestor,  obtains  bis 
freehold  by  right  of  representation  as  his  heir  at  law. 
Descent  is  of  two  kinds,  lineal  and  collateral.  — Lineal 
Descent  is  that  which  is  conveyed  down  in  a right  line 
from  the  grandfather  to  the  father,  and  from  the  fattier  to 
the  son. — Collateral  Descent  is  that  which  springs  out  of 
the  side  of  the  line,  or  blood,  as  from  a man  to  his  bro- 
ther, nephew,  Ac.  [vide  Law] 

DESCENTS  (Fort.)  vide  Descent. 

DESCRFBENT  (Geom.)  a line,  or  superficies,  by  the  mo- 
tion of  which  a superficies,  or  solid,  is  described,  [vide 
Dirt  gent] 

DESCRIPTION  (Log.)  an  imperfect  land  of  definition, 
which  includes  some  accidents,  or  circumstances,  peculiar 
to  it,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  others,  generally  without 
defining  its  nature  precisely. 

Description  (Law)  in  deeds  and  grants  of  lands  must  con- 
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tain  an  exact  account  of  the  lands,  the  place  where  they 
lie,  and  of  the  persona  to  whotn  they  are  granted. 

DESCU'REA  (ctof.)  another  name  for  the  Sisymbrium. 

DESE'MPAItER  un  camp  (Mil,)  French,  to  break  up  the 
camp,  to  strike  the  tents. 

DESENCLOU'EK  (Mil.)  French  for  to  take  the  nail  out 
of  a gun  that  has  been  spiked,  or  out  of  a horse’s  foot,  4c. 

DESERTER  (Afti.)  one  that  runs  away  from  his  colours,  or 
goes  over  to  the  enemy. 

DESHA'CHE  (Her.)  a term  in  French  blazonry  for  a beast 
that  has  his  limbs  separated  from  his  body. 

DESICC  ATIO  (A/rd.)  Cromde*icco,  to  dry  up,  «,  drying; 

a term  used  by  the  chemists  formerly  in  the  sense  of  cal- 
cination. 

DESI'CCATIVES  (Med,)  drying  medicines. 

DESICCATFVUM  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  on  ointment,  or 
plainer,  for  drying  up  thin  humours  flowing  from  an  ulcer. 

DESIDERATUM  (Lit.)  from  desidero,  to  desire,  or  want, 
is  used  for  whatever  is  an  object  of  particular  desire,  or 
want;  in  this  sense  a book  is  denominated  a desideratum, 
if  it  be  of  a nature  to  fill  up  a chasm  in  literature,  or  to 
supply  the  wants  of  any  number  of  readers. 

DESI'GN  (PniW.)  the  first  draught  or  sketch  of  any  picture, 
which  serves  to  give  the  general  idea  which  the  artist 
has  formed  in  his  mind  of  his  subject ; in  a particular 
sense,  the  drawing  of  a building  to  be  executed ; compre- 
hending the  invention  and  disposition  of  the  whole.  The 
design  of  a building  consists  of  three  parts ; namely,  the  . 
plan , or  ground-plan,  which  shows  the  distribution  of  the  1 
parts;  the  elevation,  which  shows  the  exterior;  and  the 
section,  which  exhibits  the  interior. 

DESIGNATOR  (Ant.)  an  officer  who  assigned  seats  to  the 
spectators  at  the  games  called  by  the  Greeks  kJiirn. 
Plant.  Poen.  Prol.  v.  19. 

S'm  dtugnaifir,  pnrtrr  m (Aambutrt 

Sr u mum  dueat,  dum  lu.tr  t*  in  «vim]  M#t. 

He  also  marshalled  the  order  of  funeral  processions,  and 
had  lictors  assigned  to  him. 

Hor.  1. 1,  cpist.  7,  v.  6. 

'■  r«ta  fiemt  primut  emlrrfur 

Daigtuttvram  cirdTai  luturilm  mtru. 

There  were  also  deugnalorcs  dccvma  in  the  provinces.  Se- 
nec.  de  Benejic.  1.  C,  c.  88  ; Dio.  I.  56 ; Quintil.  Declam.  6 ; 
Donat.  Adelph.  act.  1,  seen.  1,  v.  7;  Tcrtutl . de  Speetac. 
c.  10;  PanctroU.  de  Mogul  rat.  Municip,  c.25;  Urt4it.de 
Not.  Homan,  apud  Grarv.  The*.  Ant.  Horn.  tom.  1 1,  p.670. 

DESIPIE’NTIA  (Med.)  *mf*pf*r **«,  from  dcsipio,  to  dote; 
a defect  of  reason,  a symptomatic  phrenzy. 

DF/SME  (Med.)  from  tut,  to  bind;  a bandage,  or 

ligature. 

DESMI'DION  (Surg.)  tirpUtuu,  from  trrpn.  a handful;  a 
small  bundle,  or  little  bandage. 

DE'SMOS  (Surg.)  is  an  affection  of  the  joints  after 

luxation  in  manner  of  a tie,  or  ligature.  Hippoc.  Lih.de  Tract. 

DE  ton  tort  demesne  (Law)  vide  De  injurid  tua  proprid. 
DE'SPEKATE  (Med.)  •»•**» rn,  is  an  epithet  applied  to 
incurable  diseases. 

DE'SPOTISM  (Polii.)  from  the  Greek  a lord,  or 

master;  a form  of  government  where  the  monarch  rules  by 
his  sole  ami  sovereign  authority. 

DESPUMATION  (Chew.)  from  desputno,  to  clarify;  is 
the  clarification  of  a liquor  by  elevating  its  impurities  in 
a spume  or  froth,  and  then  taking  them  off. 

DESQUAMATION  (Swrg.)  from  de,  privative,  and  squama, 
the  scale  of  a fish,  generally  means  the  same  as  Abratio. 
DESQUAM  ATORIUM  (Surg.)  from  desquamo,  to  scale  off; 
an  epithet  for  a trepan. 

DESUDATIO  (Men.)  t^J^rn,  from  desudo,  to  sweat  down; 
an  unnatural  and  morbid  sweating. 
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DESULTORII  (Ant.)  or  Desultores ; persons  of  great  agi- 
lity, who  used  to  leap  from  one  horse  to  anotlier  at  the 
Circensian  games.  Liv.  1.  23,  c.  29:  Hqgin.  Fab.  SO; 
Artcmidor.  1.1,  c.  58;  Cauuxlor.  1.  3,  c.51;  I'eget.l.  l,c.  IS. 

to  DETA'CH  (Mil.)  to  send  a party  of  soldiers  upon  any 
•articular  expedition. 

ITA'CHED  pieces  (Fort,)  ore  demi-lunes,  hornworks,  or 
crownworks,  and  even  bastions,  when  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  place. 

DETACHIA'RE  (/.ore)  to  seize,  or  take  into  custody  a 
man’s  goods,  or  person. 

DETA'CHMENT  (Mil.)  a certain  number  of  men,  drawn 
out  from  several  regiments,  or  companies,  for  particular 
employments,  or  expeditions. 

DETAl'NDER  (Low)  a writ  for  holding  any  one  in  custody. 

DETAl'NER  (Law)  is  commonly  coupled  with  forcible  Entry, 
as  Forcible  Entry  and  Detainer , signifying  violently  taking 
and  keeping  possession  of  lands  and  tenements ; but  a De- 
tainer may  be  forcible  whether  the  entry  were  forcible  or 
not;  as  when  a tenant  keeps  possession  of  the  land  at  the 
end  of  his  term  against  the  landlord,  it  is  a forcible  de- 
tainer. Co.  Lit.  256,  &c.;  1 Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  6 k 

DETE'NTIO  (Med.)  from  detineo , to  slop,  or  hinder;  a 
name  for  the  epilepsy,  from  the  suddenness  with  which  it 
seizes  the  patient. 

DETENTS  (Hor.)  ore  those  stops  which,  being  lifted  up, 
or  let  fall  down,  do  lock  or  unlock  a dock  in  striking. 

DETE'NT-W II  EEL  (Hor.)  called  ulso  the  hvop-ietieel,  which 
has  a hoop  all  around  it,  except  in  one  port,  where  the 
clock  locks. 

DETERGENTS  ( Metl.)  f’vrrm,  deterging,  from  detergeo,  to 
wipe  off;  medicines  which  cleanse  and  remove  such  viscid 
humours  as  adhere  to  and  obstruct  the  vessels. 

DETERMINATE  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  a number,  and  a 
problem.  A determinate  Number  is  that  which  is  referred 
to  a given  unity,  os  three,  in  distinction  from  the  indeter- 
minate, which  refers  to  some  imaginary  or  variable  unity, 
called  Quantity. — A determinate  Problem,  a problem  thnt 
has  but  one  solution,  or  limited  number  of  solutions,  in 
distinction  from  indeterminate  problems,  which  admit  of 
infinite  solutions. 

DETERMINATION  (Phy.)  the  disposition  or  tendency  of 
a body  towards  one  way;  also  the  action  by  which  the 
cause  is  restrained  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  in  this  or  that 
manner. 

DETERMINED  problem  (Grom.)  a problem  which  has 
cither  but  one,  nr  but  one  certain  number  uf  solutions. 

DETERRATION  (/JAy.l  the  removal  of  sand,  earth,  Ac. 
from  higher  grounds  to  lower. 

DETEltSORIUM  (Ant.)  an  apartment  at  the  baths,  where 
the  sweat  was  deterged  and  the  body  anointed. 

DETERSORIUS  (Med.)  detersive ; a common  epi- 

thet of  medicines  endued  with  a cleansing  quality,  whether 
inward  or  outward. 

DETINET  (Law)  i.  c.  he  detains ; a writ  which  lies  where 
a man  owes  an  annuity  to  another,  and  refuses  it ; or,  in 

feneral,  where  he  withholds  from  another  what  is  due. 

AT.  B.  1 19. 

DETINUE  (£oic)  a writ  which  lies  nguinst  him  who  refuses 
to  deliver  goods  or  chattels  which  are  delivered  him  to 
keep.  1 Inst.  295. 

DETONATION  (Cheat.)  from  detono , to  make  a noise;  that 
noise  and  explosion  which  some  substances  make  on  the 
application  of  fire  or  heat. 

DETRACTARl  (Archaol.)  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  horses. 
Flet.  L 1,  c.  37. 

DETRA'CTiO  (A/rd.)  vide  Cothurni*. 

DETRA'CTOR  (Med.)  from  detraho,  to  draw  down;  an 
epithet  for  a muscle  whose  office  it  is  to  draw  down  the 
part  to  which  it  is  attached. 
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DETRAHENS  QUADRATUS  (Anet.)  vide  Platyma  My- 

aides. 

DETRA'NCHED  (Her.)  an  epithet  in  blazonry  for  aline 
that  falls  bend-wise. 

DETRIMENT  (Astral.)  the  greatest  of  the  essential  debi- 
lities of  a planet,  i.  e.  the  sign  directly  opposite  to  that 
which  is  its  house  ; as  the  detriment  of  the  Sun  in  Aqua- 
rius, because  it  is  opposite  to  Leo. 

Detriment  (Her.)  a term  applied  to  the  moon  in  her 
eclipse. 

DETRIMENTS  (Cur.)  a term  used  nt  the  Universities  and 
the  Inns  of  Court,  for  the  charge  made  to  each  member  to 
defray  loss  and  damage. 

DETRl'PLER  {MU.)  French  for,  to  take  some  files  out  of  a 
battalion,  troop,  or  company,  when  the  men  are  drawn  up  • 
three  deep. 

DETRFTIO  (Med.)  vide  Rhaeosii. 

DETRUSOR  (Ana/.)  from  detrudo , to  thrust  out;  the  name 
of  a muscle  belonging  to  the  bladder,  which  serves  to  dis-  | 
charge  the  urine. 

DEVADIA'TUS  (Law)  an  epithet  for  an  offender  without 
sureties  or  pledges. 

DEVA'NCEU  nue  armee  ( Mil.)  French  for,  to  get  an  ad- 
vantageous position  in  front  of  an  army  by  means  of  a 
forced  march. 

DEV’  A ST  A' VI T ( Law)  or  Devastaverunt  Inna  Testa , a writ  | 
lying  ngninst  an  executor  or  executors  for  paving  legacies  • 
and  debts,  without  speciality,  before  the  debt  upon  the  | 
said  specialities  be  due. 

DEUCE  (Sport.)  in  French  deux,  the  number  two  at  cards 
or  dice. 

DEVELOPPE'E  (Grom.)  French  for,  a curve  formed  by  the 
opening  or  unfolding  of  another  curve. 

DEVENE'RUNT  (Law)  a writ  to  the  King's  escheat  or  on 
the  death  of  any  one  of  the  King's  tenants  holding  in  eapite, 
commanding  him  to  enouire  what  lands  or  tenements  came 
to  the  King  by  his  death. 

DEVE'ST  (Law)  vide  Divest. 

DEVIATION  (Astron.)  a term  in  the  ancient  astronomy  for 
a motion  of  the  deferent  either  towards  or  from  the 
ecliptic. — Deviation  of  a falling  Body,  that  deviation  from 
the  perpendicular  which  falling  bodies  experience  in  their 
descent,  in  consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis. 

DEVFCE  (Paint.)  a representation  of  some  object  with 
a motto  serving  as  an  emblem  of  some  virtue  or  good 
quality  in  a person  or  thing. 

DEVIL  IN  A HUSH  (I lot.)  another  name  for  the  Nigelsa. 

DEVIL’S  HIT  (Dot.)  an  epithet  for  the  Scabiosa  prtrwnrsn, 
because  it  has  its  root  premorse,  i.  e.  bitten  off  as  it  were 
at  the  end. — DevilVGuta,  the  Cuscuta  epithymum  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

DEVFSE  (Law)  a gift  of  lands,  Ac.  by  a last  will  and  testa- 
ment. 'Hie  giver  is  called  the  Devisor,  and  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  given  the  Devi fee. 

DF.VISE'E  (Law)  he  to  whom  the  devise  or  bequest  is  made. 

DEV  PSD  R (Low)  he  who  makes  the  devise. 

DE'UNX  (Ant.)  a weight  of  eleven  ounces,  or  eleven- 
twelfths  of  a pound,  or  of  any  entire  quantity* 

DEVUIKE8  of  Calais  (Low)  the  customs  due  to  the  King 
for  merchandise  brought  to  or  carried  out  from  Calais 
when  our  staple  was  there.  St  at.  54  Ed.  1,  c- 18;  2 Rich.  2, 
st.  1 , c.  3. 

DEVOURING  (Her.)  vide  f'orant. 

DEUS  (Ant.)  0i««,  the  name  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
for  their  deities,  to  whom  they  paid  divine  honours.  These 
were  divided  generally  into— D/i  Ma jorum  gentium,  or 
Vii  Magni,  which  arc  enumerated  in  these  lines  of  Ennius: 

Jhm i,  YttU i,  .yfimrrvn.  Ceres,  Diana.  Fmiii,  Mart, 

Mirrnriut,  Sq> («««<,  I’uizarniJ,  ApviUs. 


— Dii  Mi  norum  gentium,  which  were  otherwise  called  Dii 
Breves,  included  all  the  rest  except  the — Selects  Dii, 
which  were  in  number  eight,  and  were  added  to  the  Dii 
Magni,  these  were  Sol,  Luna,  Tellus,  Genius,  Janus,  Satur- 
nus,  Liber,  Pluto.  These  gods  were  moreover  distinguished 
by  different  appellations,  as — Dii  Ascrtptitii,  those  who 
were,  »«py*?l *« **/*!>•»,  enrolled  among  the  number  of  the 

§ods,  and  were  of  course  among  the  number  of  the  inferior 
ei ties-— Dii  averrunci,  among  the  Greeks  a^uiw,  ar^- 
ram,  those  who  were  supposed  able  to  avert  evils. — Dii 
orioles,  another  name  for  the  Dii  Magni. — Dii  communes, 
the  gods  who  were  worshipped  in  common  by  several 
nations. — Dii  consentes  were  Dii  Magni,  the  superior  gods, 
so  called  because  they  composed  the  grund  assembly  of 
the  gods.  When  mentioned  in  inscriptions  the  name  of 
Jupiter  is  placed  before  all,  as 

IO.M. 

CETER1SQ 

DJS-CONSENTIBUS. 

— Dii  geni ales,  namely,  water,  earth,  fire,  and  air,  which 
were  tne  elements  of  all  things. — Dii  genitales,  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  Dii  Magni , as  is  supposed,  because  they 
were  looked  upon  as  the  authors  of  all  things. — Dii  ignoti, 
€?».  the  unknown  gods,  had  altars  erected  to  them 

both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.— Dii  littorales,  the  gods 
who  were  worshipped  on  the  sea-shore,  asGlaucus,  Pannpea, 
Ac.— Dii  Martni,  ferirrm  0i«,  marine  cods,  were  very 
numerous,  of  which  Neptunus,  Nereus,  ana  Oceanus,  wi  re 
the  principal.— Dii  natalitii , the  gods  who  presided  at  births, 
of  which  Jupiter  and  Juno  were  the  principal. — Dii  nup- 
t tales,  the  gods  who  presided  at  marriages,  as  Jupiter,  Juno. 
Venus,  Suadn  or  Suadela,  and  Diana  or  Lucina. — Dii 
pairti,  gods  of  one’s  own  country,  i.  e.  such 

gods  as  are  honoured  particularly  in  one’s  own  country. — 
— Dii  Penates , ipiem  ©iri  household  gods,  or  such  as  were 
worshipped  at  home. — Dii  privati,  those  which  were  wor- 
shipped bv  particular  families  or  communities. — Dii  pvb- 
Iks  were  those  gods  which  were  worshipped  in  the  public 
temples. — Dii  regales,  ©»«i  fitwtivm,  those  who  were  the 
special  guardians  of  kings. — Dii  mstici,  or  rusticani,  rustic 
deities,  those  who  presided  over  the  fields,  as  Pan,  Silenus, 
the  Satyrs,  Fauns,  Nymphs,  and  Dryads. — Dii  terminates, 
w’ere  those  who  marked  the  boundaries  of  fields,  and  were 
known  by  the  lajudes  termini , or  boundary  stones,  which 
were  made  to  represent  a certain  image. — Dii  v tales,  those 
deities  which  presided  over  the  highways,  us  Mercury, 
Apollo,  Bacchus,  Hercules,  Ceres,  Diana,  Priapus,  Vius, 
and  Fortuna. — Dii  i trbani,  another  name  for  the  Dii  con- 
sentes, to  called  because  they  had  their  temples  and  altars 
in  the  city.  Cato,  de  Re  Rust.  c.  140  ; Varr.  de  Ling.  Lat. 
I.  6,  c.  5 ; de  Re  Rust.  1. 1,  c.  1 ; Liv.  1. 5,  c.  52 ; Vitruv. 
1.  1 , c.  2 ; Manit.  Astron.  Poet.  1. 2,  v.  433,  Ac. ; CatulL  I.  4, 
Cams.  22;  Hygin.  Fab. ; Plin.  1.  S3,  c.7 ; Pint.  Alex.  Justin. 
1.  II,  c.  15;  Tertull.  Apolog.  c.  13,  Ac.:  Serv.  in  ASneid, ; 
Macrob.  Sat. ; Gyrnld.  Syntag.  Deor.  ; Tumeb.  Adv.  I.  5. 
DEUTE'RIA  (Husb.)  ttmnfU,  from  second ; a poor 

kind  of  wine  which  the  Latins  call  tora. 

DEUTER'ION  (Med.)  »i  JtvTipw,  r«  Avr in*,  from  JtJrtfK,  se- 
en ndus  ; the  secundincs. 

DEUTEROGAMY  (Low)  Avripy*/**,  from  the 

second,  and  marriage ; a second  marriage. 
DEUTERONOMY  ( BiCl .)  from  the 

second,  and  law  ; the  fourth  book  of  Moses,  so  called 
by  the  Greeks  because  the  law  is  repeated  in  it. 
DEUTEROPATHI A (Med.)  hint from  the 

second,  and  an  affection ; an  affection  which  proceeds 
from  another  disease. 

DEUTEROPOTMI  (Ant  ) Arr**r*i^Mi,  those  who  being 
thought  dead  unexpectedly  recovered  after  the  celebration 
of  their  ftmerol  rites ; or  who  returned  safe  home  after  a 
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long  absence  in  foreign  countries  where  they  were  believed 
to  have  died.  It  was  unlawful  for  such  persons  to  enter 
the  temple  of  the  Euiuenides  until  they  were  purified  by 
passing  through  the  lap  of  a woman’s  gown  that  they 
might  seem  to  be  born  again. 

DElrTZIA  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Dccandria , 
Order  3 Trigynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con. 
petaU  five. — St  am.  Jilaments  ten;  anthers  globular. — 
Pist.  germ  superior ; styles  three ; stigmas  simple. — Pan. 
capsule  globular ; seeds  several  in  each  cell. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  a tree,  as  the  Dcuizia  scabra, 
native  of  Japan. 

DEVl'NDEK  (Sian.)  French  for,  the  movement  of  a horse 
who  works  upon  volts,  making  his  shoulders  go  too  fast  i 
for  the  croupe  to  follow  easily. 

DEW  (Nat.)  the  moisture  which,  being  exhaled  from  the 
earth  by  means  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  form  of  a vapour, 
falls  down  again  upon  the  earth  in  drops. 

Dew  of  vitriol  (Chem.)  a phlegm  or  water  drawn  from  that 
mineral  salt. 

DE'W-BERRY  ( Bot .)  the  Rubus  casius  of  Linncus. 

DE'W-CLAWS  (Sport.)  the  bones  or  little  nails  behind  a 
deer's  foot. 

DE’W-LAP  ( Zool .)  that  part  which  hangs  down  under  the 
throat  of  an  ox  or  cow. 

DE’W-WORM  (£n(.)  the  Lumbrirus  terrestris  of  Linnams, 
a sort  of  worm  which  inhabits  the  earth  and  decayed 
wood,  feeds  on  the  cotyledons  of  plants,  and  is  the  food  of 
moles,  &cc. 

DE’WAN  iPolit.)  a receiver-general  and  governor  of  a pro- 
vince in  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Mogul. 

DEWS  ( Spoii .)  vide  Detice. 

DE’XTANS  (Ant.)  the  weight  of  ten  ounces  Troy,  or  ten- 
twelfths  of  an  integer,  f 'arr.  de  Lat.  Lin.  1.  5. 

DE'XTER  aspect  ( Asirol .)  an  aspect  which  is  contrary  to 
the  natural  order  and  succession  of  the  signs. 

Dexter  epiploic  vein  ( Anat .)  the  second  branch  of  the 
splenetic  vein  that  passes  to  the  caul  or  epiploon. 

Dexter  point  (Her.)  signifies  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
escutcheon;  whence — Dexter-Base,  the  right  side  of  the 
base,  represented  by  the  letter  G. — Dexter- Chief,  the 
angle  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  chief,  represented  by 
the  letter  A.  [vide  Escutcheon ] 

Dexter  is  also  an  epithet  for  any  thing  on  the  right-hand 
side,  as  41  a dexter  hand,"  or  “ a dexter  wing;”  and 
likewise  for  the  male  side  in  an  impaled  coat  ofarms. 

DE'XTR/E  (Ant.)  the  name  given  to  those  flutes  which  the 
Romans  played  upon  with  their  right  hand,  in  distinction 
from  those  which  they  played  with  their  left,  called  the 
sinistra. 

DEXTllA'RIUS  (Archaol.)  one  at  the  right  hand  of 
another.  Sometimes  this  word  is  used  for  the  light  horse. 

DEY  (Polit.)  the  title  of  the  supreme  governor  m Tunis, 
Algiers,  and  the  other  states  of  Barbary. 

DIfA  (Gram.)  a Greek  preposition,  signifying  of,  by,  through , 
with , which  is  often  joined  to  the  names  of  physical  com- 
positions, as  Diascordium,  &c. 

DI  ABA'CANU  (Med.)  Ah  /&***>*;  an  hepatic  remedy.  Trai- 
ls an.  1.  8,  c.  2. 

DIABATHRA  (Ant.)  a kind  of  shoes  used  in  Greece. 
Pest,  de  Verb.  Sign  if. 

DlA'BEBOS  (Med.)  Jiafitfien,  an  epithet  for  the  Malleoli , 
or  ancle  bones,  not  kept  asunder  but  closed  together, 
speaking  of  a mechanical  operation  for  reducing  a 'gib- 
bosity. Hippocrat.  de  Art. 

DIABESA'SA  (Med.)  from  A«  and  Wild  Rue;  the 

name  of  a preparation  in  which  rue  forms  a part. 

DIABETES  (Med.)  from  iimfimom,  to  pass  off;  an  excessive 
discharge  of  crude  urine,  exceeding  the  quantity  of  liquid 


drank.  In  the  system  of  Cullen  it  is  a genus  of  diseases, 
Class  Neuroses,  Order  Spaimi. 

DIA'BOLUS  METALLOllUM  (Min.)  Tin. 

DIA  BOT  A NON  (Med.)  (^0x41^,  from  a herb; 

a plaister  prepared  of  herbs.  Gal.  de  Com.  Med.  P.  G. 
1.  6,  c.  2. 

DIABKO'SIS  (Med.)  Jlafymen,  vide  Anabrosis. 

DIACA'DMIAS  (MW.)  /.*««) from  Ah  and  ao^tk, 
Cadmia,  the  name  of  a plaister  whose  basis  is  cadmia. 

DIACALAMI'NTHES  ( Med.)  Ait  from  Ah  and 

Calamint ; the  name  of  an  antidote  whose  basis 
is  calumint. 

DIACA'RCINON  (Med-)  X*x*fnav,  from  a crab 

or  cray-fish;  the  name  of  an  antidote  prepared  of  those 
fish,  as  an  antidote  against  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

DIACAR'YON  (3/W.)  /kupi,  from  a walnut ; a 

rob  made  of  walnuts. 

DIACA'SSIA  (Dot.)  vide  Cassia. 

DIACASTO’RIUM  (Med.)  from  Ah  and  castor;  an 
antidote  whose  basis  is  castor. 

DIACATHOUCON  (MW.)  from  X*  and  uni- 

versal ; an  epithet  for  a universal  purge. 

DIACAU'STIC  curve  (Math.)  a kind  of  caustic  curve  gene- 
rated by  the  refraction  of  rays  in  a particular  direction, 
so  as  to  form  a given  ratio  w ith  other  lines  meeting  them  ; 
thus,  suppose  an  infinite  number  of 
rays,  B A,  B M,  B D,  &c.  issuing 
from  the  same  luminous  point  B 
refracted  to  or  from  the  perpendi- 
cular M C by  the  given  curve 
A M D,  so  that  C E,  the  sines  of 
the  angles  of  incidence  C M E,  be 
always  in  a given  ratio  to  C G, 
the  sines  of  the  refracted  angles  CMG;  then  the  curve 
H F N,  that  touches  all  the  refracted  rays  A H,  M F, 
D N,  &c.  is  called  the  diacaustic. 

DIACELTATE'SSON  (Med.)  a term  in  Paracelsus  relating 
to  the  cure  of  fevers.  Parac.  de  vita  long.  1.  2,  c.  5. 

DIA'CENOS  (Med.)  Amo*,  from  and  xus,  empty,  void; 
an  epithet  for  porous  bodies,  such  as  sponge  or  pumice- 
stone. 

DI ACENT AU'RION  (MW.)  from  01k  and  *t»rcaphr,  centaury; 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  powder  is  so  called  because  its 
chief  ingredient  is  centaury.  1 

DI  ACENTETON  (MW.)  from  Ah  and  urriv,  to  prick; 
the  name  of  a stimulating  collyrium.  Act.  Tetrub.  il, 
term.  4,  c.  110. 

DIACE'RATON  (3/W.)  from  Ax  and  a collyrium  in 
which  hartshorn  is  the  principal  ingredient.  Cels.  I.  O', 
c.  6.  t 

DI ACHALA’SIS  (MW.)  from  to  re- 

lax ; a relaxation  of  the  suture  of  the  cranium. 

DIACHALCITIS  (3/W.)  from  Ah  and  x*Ajuth»  chalcilss ; a 
plaister  whose  chief  ingredient  is  chalcitis. 

DIACHEIRPSMOS  ( Med. ) from  A*  and  x'fi 

the  hand ; any  manual  operation. 

DIACHELIDO'NIUM  (Sled.)  A-.** from  a 

swallow  ; a preparation  of  swallows. 

DIACHORE'MA  (3/W.)  Asghpyui,  any  excretion  or  ex- 
crement, but  chiefly  that  by  stool. 

DI  ACHHl'STA  (3/W.)  Ah#*r«,  from  zf*,  to  anoint;  are 
medicines  applied  to  tiic  fauces,  uvula,  palate,  and  tongue 
for  the  abstertion  of  phlegm.  P-  Agincta.  1.  I,  c.  40. 

DIACllKV'SU  (3/W.)  A*  from  xji-etf,  gold;  the  name 
of  a plaister  for  fractures.  Gal.  de  Dynamtd . 

DIA'CHYLON  (3/W.)  A «*£*>.•',  from  %»Asc,  a juice;  is  a;; 
emollient  digestive  plaister  composed  of  juices.  Gal.  de 
Com.  Med.  per  Gen.  I.  7,  c.  9. 

DIA'CHYSIS  (MW.)  Ah^sc^,  from  x**>}  to  fuse  or  melt; 
liquefaction  or  fusion. 
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DIA'CHYTOS  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  wine  prepared 

of  grape*  dried  seven  days  in  the  sun.  Ptin.  1.  li,  c.  9. 

DIACINE'MA  (Mo/.)  from  to  move  or 

agitate  in  a slight  manner ; a slight  dislocation.  Galen.  de 
Fract. 

DIACLY'SMA  (Med.)  Aiowiwi,  from  to  wasli  out 

or  rinse ; a collution  of  the  mouth,  held  (herein  for  a time, 
and  then  discharged. 

DIACOCCYME'LON  (Med.)  from  and 

a plum  ; an  electuary  made  of  prunes. 

DIACO'CHLACON  (Med.)  *i**»j;>,»**»,  from  /«  and  «- 
flints ; an  epitliet  for  milk  in  which  red  hot  flints 
have  been  extinguished. 

DIACODiUM  (Med.)  from  Al»  and  a poppy  head; 

a composition  made  of  the  heads  of  poppies. 

Di  ACOLOC  YrN TH I DO N ( Med. ) A « from  1 

and  uAMKtii,  colocynth ; a remedy,  of  which  colocynth 
is  a principal  ingredient. 

DIACO'MERON  (Med.)  the  name  of  an  antidote.  My  rep.  j 
de  A at  id.  c.  39. 

DJA'CONUS  ( Ece  ) vide  Den  con. 

DIA'COPE  (Med.)  from  *«rr#,  to  cut;  signifies  aJ 

deep  cut  or  wound.  Hipp'tcrat.  I.  7,  aph.  5M-. 

DIACOPRAi'GIA  (Med.)  from  Ak,  *»»>-.<,  dung,  ( 

and  a goat ; a remedy  prepared  of  goat's  dung  against 
disorders  of  the  spleen. 

DI  A'COPUS  (Ant.)  a breach  in  the  bank  of  a river, 

Dl ACOUSTICS  (A vi.)  or  Diaphonics,  the  science  which  I 
teaches  the  property  of  refracted  sound  as  it  posses  through 
different  mediums. 

DIA'CRISIS  (A/rr/.)  #ioi from  to  distinguish  ; 

the  distinguishing  diseases  one  from  another  by  their 
symptoms. 

DI  ACluyCll’M  (Mr*/.)  from  •»*  and  saffron  ; a colly- 
rium  containing  saffron. 

DlAtttO'CU  (Med.)  it*  *fG*,  from  saffron ; the 

name  of  a dry  Collyrium,  whose  basis  is  saffron.  P. 
JEfrtn.  1.  7,  c.  16. 

DI  AC  ROM  M Y'ON  (Med.)  from  an  onion;  a medi- 

cine made  with  onions. 

DIACURCL'M  A (Med.)  from  i>*  and  turmeric; 

an  antidote  in  which  turmeric  or  saffron  is  a principal  in- 
gredient. 

DIACY'DONIUM  (Med.)  A*  **»•**»*«  (*«*•»),  from  xpfm** 

( w«A«t),  a quince ; a remedy  prepared  of  the  juice  of  quinces. 

DIADA'PHNIDON  (Med.)  im  from  the 

bay-tree,  or  bay-berry;  the  name  of  a drawing  planter 
prepared  of  bay-berries  and  other  ingredients.  Cels  us. 

!.  5,  c.  19. 

DIADELPHIA  (Pot.)  from  twice,  and  *L>4«,  a bro- 
ther, twin  brotherhood  ; the  name  of  the  seventeenth  class 
in  Lintueus*  artificial  system,  comprehemling  those  plants 
which  bear  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  two  sets  of  united  ■ 
stamens.  This  is  a natural  class  with  papilionaceous  flowers 
and  leguminous  fruits,  answering  nearly  to  the  Legvmi- 
notce  of  Ray,  and  the  Papilionncei  of  Tournefort.  The 
orders  are  founded  on  the  number  of  stamens,  and  ten 
being  the  predominating  number  in  this  class,  the  order 
Decandria  is  much  the  lurgest.  [vide  Piute  28] 

The  following  ore  the  principal  genera,  namely — Hexan- 
dria,  a*  Fnmnria,  funmtorv,  &c.  — Octundria,  Ptdygalia, 
Milkwort,  Sec. — Decandria,  Amorpha,  Bustard  Indigo ; 
F.rythrinn,  Coral-tree  ; Spnrtiunt , Broom  ; G mulct, 
broom;  J.upinut , Lupin;  Anthyl/is,  Kidney  Vetch  ; Pi- 
scidia,  Jamaica  Dogwood ; Vies.  Furze  Whins,  or  Gorse; 

A rat  hi*,  F.arth-nut ; Ononis,  Rest  Harrow ; Coiutea, 
bladder  Senna;  Phateolu* , Kidney  Vetch;  I.athyrux,  | 
Everlasting  Pea  ; Vida,  Vetch,  or  Tares ; Astragalus, 
Milk  Vetch:  Phaca , Bastard  Vetch;  Tri folium,  Trefoil; 
Glycyrhiza,  Liquorice;  Iledysarum,  Sainfoin;  Omitho-  I 


pu*,  Bird's  Foot ; Scorpiurus,  Caterpillar ; Hippocrcpii, 
Horseshoe  Vetch ; TrigoneUa,  Fenugreek  ; RoStnin, 
Acacia;  Indigofera,  Indigo;  Cicer,  Chick  Pea;  Erimtn, 
Lentil ; Galcga,  Goats’  Rue;  Lotus , Bird's  Foot  Trefoil  j 
Medicago,  Medick. 

DIADE'LPHOUS  STAMENS  (Rot.)  stamina  diadelpha  / 
stamens  forming  two  brotherhoods,  as  in  the  Class  Dio- 
de l phia. 

DIADE'MA  (Med.)  AsAp**,  from  A»,  to  bind;  in  the  strict 
sense  signifies  a bandage  for  the  head. 

Diadkma  ( Polit .)  from  to  liind  round;  was  a fillet 

wherewith  kings  anciently  encircled  their  foreheads,  whence 
it  became  the  emblem  of  dignity.  Tac.  Annul.  1. 42,  c.  6 ; 
♦3,  c.  2,  &c. ; Pint,  in  Crass. ; Curopalat.  de  Off.  Aul. 
Constant  inop . 

DI ADE’XIS  (Med.)  A*A|*y,  from  to  succeed; 

a transposition  of  humours  from  one  place  to  another. 

DIA'DOCOS  (Min.)  a stone  like  a beryl.  Plin.  I.  3*, 
c.  10. 

DlA'DOSlS  (Med.)  from  to  distribute  ; 

the  distribution  of  the  aliment  over  all  the  body. 

D1ADROME  (Mech.)  the  vibration  or  swing  of  a 

pendulum. 

DLE'RESIS  (Med.)  JU^irK,  from  Latf**,  to  divide  or  sepa- 
rate ; a division  or  separation  of  the  vessels. 

Di, tresis  (£«ry.)  the  dividing  or  separating  of  those  part* 
which  by  their  union  hinder  the  cure  of  wounds,  as  of 
the  continuity  of  the  skin  in  impostumes. 

Di  tresis  (Rhrt.)  the  partition  of  the  subjects  to  be  treated  of. 

Di&RRsis  (Grew.)  a figure  by  which  one  syllable  is  divided 
into  two,  which  is  usually  noted  by  two  points,  as  evo/iiisse 
for  erolviise. 

DI.ERE'TICA  ( Med.)  from  to  divide;  corrosive  me- 

dicines. 

DIVETA  ( Med. ) Au'n,  from  AmVmi,  to  nourish;  a 

way  and  method  of  living,  comprehending  what  we  call 
diet.  ►. 

DIETA'RII  (Ant.)  slaves  who  attended  at  meals.  Ulp . I.  2, 
ffi  nautsc. — Dietarit  Fares , thieves  who  watched  their  op- 
portunity of  going  into  dining-rooms  to  steal  things. 

DI.ETE'IICS  (.\Ied.)  from  duet  ft ; that  part  of  the  science 
of  medicine  which  prescribes  a due  regimen  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  Non-naturals. 

DIAGLAL-'CION  (Rot  ) AiryA auuo,  from  and  yAMiw; 
the  blue  juice  of  a herb;  an  eye-water  made  of  the  purging 
thistle. 

DI AGLVPHICA  (Sculp.)  ; the  art  of  cutting  or 

making  hollow  figures  in  metals. 

DIAGNOSIS  (Med.)  /ivjiwh,  from  to  discern; 

the  science  which  teaches  the  signs  by  which  a disease  may 
be  distinguished  from  another. 

Diagnosis  (Rot.)  the  discrimination  of  plants  by  their  ex- 
ternal characters. 

DIAGNOSTIC  SIGNS  (Med.)  the  signs  by  which  diseases 
are  distinguished  from  each  other. 

Diacisostic  Stoss  (Z?a/.)  the  signs  or  characters  by  which 

/ilants  are  distinguished  from  each  other. 

AtiONAL  (Grom.)  a straight  line  drawn  across  a figure 
from  one  angle  to  another,  which  by  some  is  called  a dia- 
meter. Diagonals  principally  belong  to 
quadrilateral  figures,  and  divide  them 
into  two  equal  parts,  si  AC,  which  di- 
vides the  parallelogram  into  the  two 
equal  parts  B CD  and  BAD.  Two  diagonals,  as  A C, 
B D,  mutually  bisect  each  other,  as  in  the  point  E. — Dia- 
gonal Scale,  [vide  Scn/e] 

DrAGRAM  (Gr«m.)  a scheme  drawn  for  the  demonstrating 
or  proving  any  thing,  as  the  above  figure. 

Diagram  (JlfiM.)  a proportion  of  measures  distinguished 
by  certain  note*. 
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DIAGRA'PHICAL  (Meek,)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to 
painting  or  engraving. 

DiAGRVDIUM  ( Hot .)  vide  Scammonium. 

DIAH  (Polit.)  or  dial,-  a name  among  the  Arabians  for 
tiie  punishment  of  retaliation  inflicted  according  to  the 
Mahometan  law  on  a murderer  by  the  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

DIAIIERMODA'CTYLU  {Met/.)  i*  *»*'*»,  from  /m 
and  a purging  remedy  in  which  the  Hermo- 

dactyl  is  a principal  ingredient.  Troll  inn.  1.  2. 

DlAHEXA'PLA  (yet.)  or  Diahcxaple;  a drink  for  hones, 
so  culled  from  its  six  ingredients. 

DIA'IOX  (Med.)  from  A«  and  a violet;  the  name  of  a 
pastil,  in  which  the  violet  is  a principal  ingredient. 

DIAl'REOS  (Med.)  from  A*  ant  i the  Iris;  the  name  of  an 

antidote  in  which  the  Iris  is  a principal  ingredient.  My  rep. 
sect.  1,  c.  103. 

Dl'AL  (Hor.)  from  diet,  the  day;  any  plane  upon  which  arc 
drawn  several  lines  and  figures,  ana  a gnomon,  or  style,  1 
so  fixed  as  to  show  the  hours  of  the  day  by  the  shadow 
of  the  sun,  whence  it  is  called  a sun-dial.  Dials  arc  of  dif-  |! 
ferent  form,  construction,  and  situation,  namely — Erect  or  ; 
direct  dials,  which  directly  face  any  one  of  the  cardinal 
points,  North,  South,  East,  or  West. — Inclining  dials, 
whose  planes  incline  or  bow  forward  toward  the  horizon. 
— Reclining  dials,  whose  planes  bend  backward  toward  the 
horizon. — Parallel  dials,  otherwise  colled  horizontal  dials, 
lie  parallel  with  the  horizon. — Perpendicular  dials,  such 
as  stand  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. — Equinoctial  dials 
such  as  are  described  on  the  eauinocti&l  plane. — Vertical 
dials,  such  as  are  drawn  on  the  plane  of  a vertical  circle. — 
Polar  dials , those  which  are  described  on  a plane  passing 
through  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  the  East  and  West 
points  of  the  horizon. — Moon  dials,  such  as  show  the  hour 
of  the  night  by  the  light  of  the  moon. — Mural  dials,  such 
as  are  placed  u gainst  a wall. — Universal  dials , those  which 
serve  for  all  latitudes. 

DIALA'CCA  (Met/.)  from  A*  and  >*«**.  the  name  of  an 
antidote  in  which  Lacca  is  a principal  ingredient. 

DLVLAGOU  (Med.)  from  A*  and  A«y*t;  a medicine  in  which  ' 
the  dung  of  a hare  is  an  ingredient.  Alex.  Trallian.  1.8.  c.  2-  ; 

DI'ALECT  (Gram.)  JlmAiurmt  ; a manner  of  speech  peculiar  to 
some  part  of  a country,  and  differing  from  that  of  other 
parts,  all  of  which  use  the  same  radical  language.  Such  dia- 
lects, in  modern  times,  arc  accounted  vulgar  corruptions ; 
but  among  the  Greeks  there  were  five  dialects,  namely,  the 
Attic,  Ionic,  Poetic,  /Eolic,  and  Doric,  which  were  used 
by  the  best  writers,  either  singly  or  intermixed.  Homer 
wrote  in  all  the  dialects. 

DIALECTICS  (Log.)  Ai*ai*t <«.« ; the  art  of  logic,  which 
leaches  to  discourse  and  reason  in  mood  and  figure,  and  j 
of  which  the  ancient  writers  on  rhetoric  made  much  ac- 
count. Aristot.  Rhet.  1.  1,  c.  10;  Cic.  de  Or.  1. 1,  c.  15, 
Ac.;  Senec.  Epist.  39;  Quintil.  Proem.  I.  1,  Ac. 

DIALE’PSIS  {Med.)  from  It to  interpose, 

or  intermit ; an  intermission,  also  a space  left  between  a 
bandage. 

DIALPBAXON  (A/rd.)  from  Aw  and  xiMutm,  frankincense: 
a name  of  several  medicines  in  which  frankincense  is  an 
ingredient. 

DIA'LIUM  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  2 Diandria, 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none.— Cast,  petals  five.— St  am. 
filaments  two;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ  superior; 
style  subulate;  stigma  simple.— Pea.  legume;  seed  no.ie. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  a tree,  as  the — Dialium  in- 
dicum,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

DI'ALLAGE  (Rhet.)  a figure  of  speech  which 

consists  in  bringing  all  arguments  to  bear  towards  one 
point,  called  in  Latin  consummate.  Rutil.  Lap. 
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DIALLEL  (Math.)  such  lines  as  run  across,  or  cut  one 
another. 

DIALLING  (Hor.)  the  art  of  drawing  dials  on  any  given 
surface,  [vide  Horologiography)  — Dialling  globe,  an  in- 
strument  contrived  for  drawing  all  sorts  of  dials,  and  to 
give  a clear  demonstration  of  the  act. -—Dialling  sphere,  an 
instrument  contrived  to  demonstrate  the  doctrine  of  sphe- 
rical triangles,  and  to  give  a true  idea  of  drawing  dials  on 
all  manner  of  planes. 

Dl  ALOES  (Med.)  the  name  of  several  medicines 

whose  basis  is  Aloes. 

DIALOGI'SMUS  (llhct.)  A«Juy iru.c<,  called  in  Latin  termo- 
dnaiio ; a figure  of  speech  whereby  a man  reasons  and 
discourses  with  himsell  as  though  it  were  with  another.  Jut. 
Hufin.  fig.  20. 

■ DIALOGO  (A/irs.)  an  Italian  word  used  in  music-books  to 
| denote  a piece  of  music  for  two  or  more  voices,  or  instru- 
1 rnents,  which  answer  one  to  another. 

DIALOGUE  (Rhet.)  a conference  or  discourse 

I between  two  or  more  parties ; or  a written  discourse  in 

■ which  two  or  more  parties  are  talking  together. 

! DI  ALTHAEA  (Med.)  from  A«  and  «>#«/«,  the  mal- 

low ; an  ointment  composed  chiefly  of  mallows. 
DIALYSIS  ( Med.)  from  SuXum,  to  dissolve;  a dis- 

solution of  the  strength,  or  a weakness  of  tffe  limbs. 
Dialysis  (Print.)  a mark  or  character  consisting  of  two 
points,  thus  - placed  over  two  vowels,  to  show  that  they 
must  be  sounded  distinctly,  as  Mosaic,  Ac. 

Dialysis  (Rhet.)  A*awk,  or  AaAiAvfuwf  Ai£m,  i.e.  asyndeton  ; 
a figure  of  speech  in  which  several  words  are  put  to- 
gether without  being  connected  together  by  a conjunction, 
as  veni , vidi,  vici.  Aristot.  Rhet.  J.  3,  c.  19;  Demet.  Elo- 
cut.  $ 61,  Ac.;  Dionys.  Jud.  Inti,  c.  31;  Men  and.  npi 
rX.*n>- : Herodian.  r&«p. ; Phot.  Bibl.  Cod.  79. 

DIA  LYTIC  A (Med.)  from  JUav*,  to  dissolve;  medicines 
which  heal  wounds  and  fractures. 

DIAMARENATUM  (Med.)  from  Ai*  and  amarenet , acid 
cherries ; a confection  of  acid  cherries. 
DIAMARGARITON  (Med.)  hkpm/ymmrm,  from  Ak  and 
fs+fymfirm  a pearl ; an  antidote  in  which  pearls  arc  the 
chief  ingredients.  Myrep.  sect.  J,  c.  37- 
DIAMA'SCIEN  (Min.)  vide  Airis  Flos. 

DIAMASTIGO'SIS  (Ant.)  »ywc»« ; a solemnity  at 
Sparta  in  honour  of  Diana  Orthiu,  so  named  rs  pmriyS*, 
i.e.  from  whipping,  because  boys  used  to  be  whipped  upon 
her  altars  until  the  blood  gushed  out.  The  boy*  selected 
for  this  purpose  were  called  Bmimmuuu,  from  an  altar, 
and  uouf,  contention,  because  the  bovs  contended  for  the 
honour  of  enduring  the  stripes  with  ftie  greatest  fortitude. 
Cic.  Tutc.  Qtuesi.  1.  2;  Hygta.  Fab.  261;  Pint.  Lacon. 
Inst  it.  ; Thtmi.it . Oral.;  Tcrtull.  ad  Martyr,  c.  4. 

DI  A'MBKJE  (Med.)  the  name  of  two  medicines  in  the  Lon- 
don Dispensatory. 

DIA  MELON  (.)fed.)  the  name  of  two  compositions  in 
which  quinces  are  a principal  ingredient.  Trail.  1.  7, 
c.7. 

DIA'METER  (Math.)  lUaiq*;;  a line  which  passes  through 
the  centre  of  any  curvilinear  figure  from  one  point  of  its 
circumference  to  another. — Diameter  of  a circle  is  a line 
which  passes  through  the  centre  of  a circle,  and  is  bounded 
by  the  circumference  on  each  side,  dividing  the  circle  into 
two  equal  parts. — Diameter  of  a conic  section,  a right  line 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  a figure,  and  dividing  alt  the 
ordinates  into  two  equal  parts.  These  are  cither  conju- 
gate or  transverse,  [vide  Circle , Conic  Sections ] 

Diameter  (Astron.)  is  the  measure  of  any  celestial  body, 
which  is  cither  real  or  apparent.— Real  diameter  e>f  tie. 
planets , Ac.  is  their  absolute  measurement  in  miles,  Arc. — 
Apparent  diameter  is  the  angles  under  which  they  appear 
to  spectators  on  the  earth,  which  are  different  under  dif- 
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fcrcnt  circumstances,  i.e.  according  as  they  are  nearer  to, 
or  more  remote  from,  the  earth. 

DIA'MNES  (Med.)  on  involuntary  discharge  of  urine. 

DIA'MOND  (Min  ) the  hardest  and  most  valuable  of  all  the 
precious  stones.  Diamonds  ore  distinguished  by  lapidaries 
into  oriental  and  occidental . — Cornish  diamond,  a name 
given  to  the  rock  crystals  found  in  the  tin  mines  of  Corn- 
Mall. — Rough  diamond,  a diamond  in  the  state  as  it  is  dug 
out  of  the  earth. — Rote  diamond,  one  that  is  quite  flat  un-  I 
derneath  with  its  upper  part  cut  in  divers  little  faces,  I 
usually  triangles. — Factitious  diamonds,  or  Paste,  those 
which  are  produced  by  artificial  means. 

Diamond  (Her.)  a name  for  the  sable  colour  in  the  arms  [ 
of  the  nobility. 

Diamond  letter  (Print.)  one  of  the  smallest  printing  letters.  > 

Diamond  (Mech  ) on  instrument  among  glaziers  for  cutting 
glass,  and  in  the  glass  trade  for  squaring  large  plates  or 
pieces. 

DIAMOND  BEETLE  {/•'«/.)  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
insect,  the  Curctdio  intprrialit  of  Linnsus,  so  called  from  ; 
the  marks  on  its  wing-sheaths,  which,  when  properly  mag- 
nified, have  the  dazzling  splendour  of  the  most  brilliant 
gems. 

DIAMONDS  (Sport.)  one  of  the  four  suits  of  cards. 

DI.VMOKON  (.»/«/.)  ee i the  name  of  a Preparation 

of  Mulberries  and  Honey. 

DIAMO'SCHU  (Med.)  from  /.it  and  p**x,*.  musk;  an  anti- 
dote in  which  musk  is  ft  chief  ingredient.  Mirep.  sect.  1 , c.  37. 

DIAMOTO'SIS  (Med.)  Lwwk,  from  wtii,  lint;  the 
introduction  of  lint  into  a wound  or  ulcer. 

DI.VNA  (CAnw.)  the  silver  of  Philosophers. 

DIANANCA'SMUS  (Med.)  from  «•«*/*«,  ne- 

cessity ; the  forcible  restitution  of  a dislocated  part  into  its 
proper  place. 

DIA'KDRIA  (Bo/.)  from  Ah  and  «»«;;  the  second  class  of 
Linmeus’  artificial  system,  comprehending  all  herraaphro- ! 
dite  flowers  which  hove  two  stamens,  consisting  of  three  1 
orders,  according  to  the  number  of  the  styles,  namely—  | 
Monogynia,  digynia,  and  trigunia.  The  following  are  the 
principal  genera,  namely— monogynia,  as  Olea,  Olive;  : 
Li  gust  rum , Privet ; Syrtnga,  Lilac ; Veronica,  Speedwell ; 
Pinguicula,  Butterwort;  Vtrieularia,  Bladderwort;  Ver- 
bena, Vervain ; Ly copus.  Water  Horehound;  Rosmarinus, 
Rosemary;  Circtea , Enchanters  Nightshade.  — Digynia, 
as  Anthosanthum,  Vernal  Gross,  &c.— Trigynia,  as  Piper, 
Pepper,  5rc. 

DIANE'LLA  (Rot.)  is  the  Dracwna  of  Linnasus. 

DlANCE'A  (flArf.)  JU»s«;  a figure  of  speech  by  which  an 
apt  sense  and  interpretation  is  given  to  a subject  suitable 
to  the  occasion. 

DJANTHE’RA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants  differing  somewhat 
from  Justicea. 

DIA'NTHON  (Med.)  A*  •*!£*;  the  name  of  an  Antidote 
taken  from  Galen.  Myrep.  sect.  1,  c.  454. 

DI  A'NTHUS  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  2 Dygynia,  Natural  Order  Caryophyllei. 

Generic  Character.  Cal,  perianth  cylindric — Con.  petals 
five.— Sr  am.  filaments  ten;  anthers  oblong. — PrsT.gemi 
pyal ; Styles  two  ; stigmas  bent  back. — Pea.  capsule  cy- 
lindric ; seeds  very  many.  . 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials  or  annuals.  The  fol- 
lowing  are  the  principal  perennials,  as  the — Dianthus  \ 
barbata.  Tunica  caryophyllus,  seu  Armeria,  Sweet  Wil- 
liam.   Dianthus  carthusianorum,  seu  Beionica,  Car- 

thusian Pink,  native  of  Germany. — Dianthus  caryophyl- 
lus, Clove  Pink. — Dianthus  ddtoides,  Maiden  Pink, 
Dative  of  Sweden. — Dianthus  ccesius,  Mountain  Pink. 
The  following  are  the  principal  annuals: — Dianthus  ar- 
tneria , seu  Viola , Deptford  Pink. — Dianthus  prolifer, 
sea  Viscaria,  Dianthus  dints  nut  us,  Sp:.  Proliferous  Pink. 
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Dianthus  is  also  a name  for  the  Gysophila  tarafragt. 

DIAOPO'RON  (J /erf.)  Ah  a composition  of  autum- 

nal fruits,  as  quinces,  medlars,  &c.  Trallian.  1.  7,  c.  7. 

DIAPA'SMA  (Med.)  from  A *tr*cr*,  to  sprinkle ; a medicine 
reduced  to  powder  and  sprinkled  over  the  body.  Also  a 
perfume. 

DlAPA'SON  ( Mus .)  Ahr«v£»,  a term  in  ancient  music, 
signifying  an  internal  of  the  octave,  is  now  used  among 
instrument  inakera  for  a kind  of  rule,  by  which  they  deter- 
mine the  measures  of  the  pipes,  and  other  parts  of  their 
instruments.  Bell-founders  have  likewise  a diapason  for 
the  regulation  of  the  size,  weight,  &c.  of  bells.  This  term 
is  also  the  appellation  of  certain  stops  in  an  organ ; so  called 
because  they  extend  through  the  whole  scale  of  the  instru- 
ment.— Diapason  diapenie  is  an  interval,  compounded  of 
an  octave  and  a fifth  conjoined,  i.  e.  a twelfth. — Diapason 
diatcsscron,  an  interval,  compounded  of  nn  octave  and  a 
fourth  conjoined,  i.  e.  an  eleventh. 

DlAPEDE'SIS  (Anat.)  Axx^Awk,  from  AamAiw,  to  leap 
through  ; a transudation  of  the  fluids  through  the  sides  of 
their  containing  vessels. 

DIAPE'NSIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Penlandria, 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  eight- leaved.  — Con, 
one-petalled. — St  AM.  Jilameuts  five  ; anthers  simple. — 
Pist.  germ  roundish ; style  cylindric ; stigma  obtuse.— 
Per.  capsule  roundish  ; seeds  roundish. 

Species.  The  single  species,  the — Diapensia  Laponka,  is 
a perennial,  and  native  of  Lapland  and  Norway. 

Diaprksia  is  also  the  name  of  tne  Aretia  Helvetica  and  the 
Saniculttm  Europcea. 

DIAPE'NTE  (Mbs.)  A in'm,  the  name  by  which  the 
Greeks  distinguished  the  interval  of  the  fifth,  being  the 
second  of  the  concords. 


Diapknte  (Med.)  from  A*  and  mi,  five;  a medicine  com- 
posed of  five  ingredients* 

DRAPER  (Com.)  linen  cloth  wrought  with  flowers  and 
figures. 

DBA  PE  RED  (Her.)  a bordurc,  fretted  all  over  ] 
with  such  things  as  bordures  are  commonly 
charged  with,  appearing  between  the  frets,  as 
in  the  annexed  figure. 

DRAPE  RING  (Paint.)  is  when  a piece,  after 
the  back- ground  is  quite  finished,  is  overrun 
with  branches  or  other  works. 

DIAPIKE'NICON  (Med.)  from  A - and  a date ; a me- 
dicine made  of  dates. 


DIA'PHANOUS  (Opt.)  A transparent  like  glass. 

DIAPHLY'XIS  ( Med)  AafAifc,  from  to  moisten; 

an  efTusion  or  ebullition. 

DIAPHOWIA  (Mbs.)  a term  employed  by  Guido  and 
others,  to  denote  the  precepts  formerly  taught  for  the  use 
of  the  organ. 

DIAPHONICS  (Phy.)  vide  Diacoustics. 

DIA'PHONI  (Mia.)  A»pw«,  discords,  in  distinction  from 
the  symphony. 

DIA'PHORA  (Med.)  from  Aa$tp»,  to  differ;  com- 

prehends the  characteristic  marks  or  signs  that  distinguish 
one  disease  from  another. 

Djapiiora  ( Rhel .)  a figure  of  speech,  in  which  a word  re- 
peated is  taken  in  a signification  different  from  what  it  was 
at  first  understood.  I i util.  Lup.  1.  1,  c.  12. 

DIAPHORESIS  ( Med.)  from  A to  carry 

through ; perspiration  or  increased  cutaneous  secretion. 

DIAPHORETIC  A (Med.)  diaphoretics,  or  medicines  which 
promote  perspiration. 

DIAPHO'KICA  (Mia.)  an  epithet  for  every  disso- 

nant interval. 

DIAPHRA'GMA  (Anat.)  from  to 

make  a partition,  the  midriff  or  diaphragm ; a muscle  which 
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L all  over  me  body* 
i proper  for  a limb  that  is 


divides  the  thorax  from  the  abdomen.  This  is  frequently 
called,  by  Ccelius  Aurelianus  Discrimen,  Thoracis. 

DlAPHRAGMA'TICifS  (Anat.)  Arteries  belonging  to,  or 
connected  with  the  diaphragm. 

DIAPHRATTONTES  (Anat.)  another  name  for  the  pleura, 
or  membranes  which  cover  the  insido  of  the  thorax. 

DIA'PHTHORA  (A/a/,)  from  to  corrupt; 

an  abortion  where  the  fcctus  is  corrupted  in  the  womb. 
DIAPIIYLA'CTICUS  (Med.)  from 

to  keep ; medicines  which  resist  putrefaction  or  prevent 
infection. 

D1A'PHYS18  ( Med.)  A*$vru,  from  AmQum,  to  divide;  an 
interstice  or  partition  between  the  joints. 

DIAPISSEL/E'ON  (Med.)  from  As  and  cwriA**«t,  the  oil 
of  pitch  ; a composition  in  which  liquid  pitch  was  a princi- 
pal ingredient.  Marcell.  Fmpir.  c.  155. 

DIAPLA'SIS  (Med.)  from  rAw-f*,  to  form;  the 

replacing  a luxated  or  fractured  bone  in  its  proper  situation 

DIAPLA'SMA  (Med.)  Amrimrpm,  from  Jhavaavr*,  to  anoint; 
an  unction  or  fomentation  applied  all  over  the  body. 

DIAPLA'STICS  (Med.)  medicines  proper  for  a limb  that  is 
out  of  joint. 

DIA'PNE  (Med.)  from  Amt/v,  to  perspire;  an  involuntary 
discharge  of  urine. 

DIAPNOHE  (Med.)  A*x*m,  from  Aam'«,  to  perspire;  trans- 
spiration  of  vapour  through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

DIA PO R E'M A (AW.)  from  Awr«piw,  to  be  in 

doubt ; nervous  anxiety. 

DIAPORE'SIS  (Rhct.)  Aariprn,  a figure  in  rhetoric,  when 
the  subjects  to  be  handled  being  of  equal  worth,  the  orator 
seems  in  doubt  which  he  shall  begin  with. 

DIAPRA'SIUM  (A/rd.)  A»jrpw«-i*r,  from  horehound; 

a composition  in  which  horehound  is  one  of  the  ingredients. 
Traltian.  1.5,  c.  4. 

DIAPRU'NUM  (Med.)  from  Aw  and prunnm,  a prune;  the 
name  of  two  compositions  which  contain  prunes. 

DIAPSA'I.MA  (Ant.)  Aw4«A/**,  a pause  or  change  of  note 
in  singing. 

DIAPTE'KNES  (Med.)  from  the  heel;  a medicine 

made  of  the  heels  of  animals  and  cheese. 

DIAPTERO'SIS  (Med.)  Aur ri^rn,  from  nr *f*tt  a feather; 
the  cleaning  the  ears  with  a feather. 

DIAPYE'MA  (Surg.)  from  *5*»,  pus ; an  abscess  or  suppu- 
ration. 

DIAPYE'MATA  (Surg.)  from  Aurvipm,  a suppuration  ; 
suppurating  medicines. 


DIA'RIA  feoris  (Med.)  from  diet,  a day;  a term  applied  to 
fevers  which  last  but  one  day. 

DIA'RIUM  (Archteol.)  Daily  food,  or  as  much  as  will  last 
one  day. 

DIAROMATICUM  (AJ«f.)  a medicine  compounded  of 
aromatics. 

DIA'RRHAGE  (Surg.)  Ayftxys,  from  to  break 

asunder ; a fracture,  particularly  of  the  temporal  bones. 

DIARRHODO'MELI  (Med.)  from  Aw,  a rose,  and 
p«Ai,  honey ; the  name  of  a composition  of  scammony, 
juice  of  roses,  Ac. 

DlA'RRHODON  (Med.)  from  A*  and  pJW,  a rose;  a name 
for  a great  many  compositions  in  which  roses  are  the  prin- 
cipal ingredients. 

DlARRIlGv'A  (Med.)  Ai##*«,  from  Aw/jiiw,  to  flow  through  ; 
a disorder  which  consists  in  a frequent  and  plentiful  dis- 
charge of  a thin  watery  mucous,  bilious,  or  blackish  matter 
from  the  intestines. 

DIARRE'XAi  (Surg.)  from  Ar^y/p,  to  break  asunder ; 
interstices  betwixt  the  circumvolutions  of  bandages. 

DIARTHR(XS1S  (Anat.)  from  Awftyfar,  to  articulate;  a 
moveable  connexion  of  bones. 

DPARY  (Lit.)  diarium,  from  dies,  a day;  an  account  of 
what  passes  within  the  day. 
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DIASAPO'NIUM  (Med.)  from  A*  and  emran,  soap;  an  oint- 
ment in  which  soap  is  a principal  ingredient.  Nicol. 
My  reps.  sect.  S,  c.  88. 

DIASATURION  (A/rd.)  from  Aw  and  rxrifu*,  satyr  ion  ; 
an  clectuaiy  in  which  satyrion  is  a principal  ingredient. 

DIASCHPSMA  (Mus.)  an  interval  in  ancient  music,  form- 
ing the  half  of  a minor  semitone. 

DIASCPLLION  (Med.)  from  A*  and  nuA**,  a squill ; oxy- 
mel  and  vinegar  of  squills. 

DIA'SIA  (Ant.)  iimrU i,  a festival  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
Jupiter,  who  was  surnaraed  i.  e.  the  propi- 

tious Jupiter.  It  was  celebrated  about  the  latter  end  of 
Anthestcrion.  Thucyd.  1.  I,  c.  12fi;  Aristoph.  Sc  hoi.  in 
A 'ub.;  Suidas. 

DIA8CPNSI  (Med.)  from  Am  and  nuyut,  skink ; a name 
for  Mithridate  which  originally  contained  this  kind  of 
lizard. 

DI ASCOHDIUM  (Med.}  from  Am  and  rtufl lw,  the  water 
germander ; electuary  of  scordium. 

DIASE'NA  (A/cd.)  from  Am  and  rxs,  an  antidote  consisting 
of  sena.  Nieol Myrept.  sect.  1,  c.  112. 

DIAS'ERICOS  (A/rd.)  At  and  silk  ; a composition 

in  which  silk  is  on  ingredient.  Traltian.  1.  S,  c.  7. 

DIA'SMYRNON  (A/rd.)  from  a myrrh: 

the  several  collyria  in  which  myrrh  is  an  ingredient. 

DIASO'STICA  (Med.)  from  cr£w,  to  preserve;  that  part  of 
medicine  which  relates  to  the  preservation  of  health. 

DIASPE'RM  ATON  (A/rd.)  Am  «r*ipit*rw»,  the  name  of  two 
Malagmas  compounded  of  seeds.  (Sal.  de  Comp.  Med.  per 
Gen.  T.  7 : P.  .V- gin  eta,  1.  7,  c.  18. 

DlA'SPHAGE  (Med.)  Air^v,  from  to  separate: 

an  inters tico  or  interval  between  two  branches  of  a vein. 
Foe x.  Hippoc.  (lie on  am. 

DIASPHVXIS  (A/rd.)  Am  from  r£j$ir,  to  strike ; the 
pulsation  of  an  artery. 

Dl  ASTA'LTIC  (A/ uj.)  from  fmrixxm,  to  dilate ; an  epithet  for 
the  major  third,  major  sixth,  and  major  seventh,  because 
they  are  extended  or  dilated  at  intervals ; also  for  the  grand 
part  of  the  Melopcria. 

DlA'STASIS  (Med.)  Awr*w*,  from  Atrwpu,  to  separate;  a 
separation  frequently  used  with  respect  to  bones  which 
recede  from  each  other. 

DIASTE'ATON  (A/rd.)  from  r*«{,  fat;  the  name  of  an 
ointment  in  Marceilus  Empiricus,  in  which  the  fat  of  the 
stag,  swine,  goose,  and  hen,  is  united. 

DIASTEMA  [Med.)  vide  Diastasis. 

Diastema  (Rhet.)  a modulation  of  the  tones  of  the  voice, 
by  observing  due  intervals  between  its  elevation  and  de- 
pression. 

Di asthma  (Mus.)  Awrqpsw,  an  interval  or  space;  sometimes 
a simple  incomposite  degree,  in  distinction  from  a com- 
pound interval* 

DIASTOLE  (Anat.)  A*r«A«,  from  AwWaaw,  to  stretch  or 
dilate ; the  dilatation  of  the  heart,  auricles,  and  arteries, 
in  distinction  from  Systole,  or  contraction. 

Diastole  (Gram.)  a figure  whereby  a syllable,  short  by- 
nature,  becomes  long. 

DIASTOMO'TRIS  (Mrd.)  is  usually  joined 

with  am  a*,  a probe,  and  implies  any  dilating  instrument. 

DIASTRE'MMA  (Med.)  from  to  dis- 

tort ; a distortion  of  the  limbs. 

DIA'STYLE  ( Archit .)  AwreAw,  from  Aw,  between,  and  «-•*«(, 
a column  ; a sort  of  sacred  edifice,  in  which  the  columns 
stand  at  a distance  of  three  diameters  from  each  other. 
Viiruv.  1.  b,  c.  2 ; Bald.  Lex . Vitruv. 

DIASLPLPHURIS  (Med.)  from  Aw  and  sulphur,  brimstone; 
a prescription  containing  sulphur,  with  wax,  &c. 

DlASY'RMOS(iMeL)  Amrufp'n,  a figure  of  rhetoric,  which 
consists  in  exaggerating  the  praises  of  a person  by  way  of 
derision.  Longin . Alexand. 
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DIATA*MARON  (Med.)  the  name  of  an  antidote.  NicoL  J 
Murrp.  sect.  1,  c.  25. 

DI AT A'SIS  (Med.)  Awr«r<<,  from  Jimt?*#,  to  distend  ; the 
extension  of  a fractured  limb  with  a view  to  its  reduction. 
DIATECO'LITHOS  (Med.)  from  Ji*  and  t»m- 

the  Jew's  stone ; an  antidote  which  contains  th e lapis  , 
Judaicus. 

DlATERETICA  (Med.)  from  hm  and  rtf**,  to  preserve; 
medicines  which  presene  health,  and  prevent  disease. 

DI  ATE'S  SE  RON  (Med.)  the  name  of  a compo- 

sition, so  called  from  the  four  ingredients  it  comprehends.  I 

Diatesseron  (Mux.)  Jimt irrm^mr.  an  interval  composed  of  a 
greater  and  a less  tone,  the  ratio  of  which  is  that  of  four  j 
to  three. 

Djatesskmox  (Bib/,)  a term  applied  to  the  four  Gospels. 

DI  ATESSEItONA'RE  (A/its.)  a term  denoting  to  sing  in  j 
fourths. 

DI  ATETT1GON  ( Med.)  AkriTr/ym,  from  nrT*y{,  a grass- 
hopper : the  name  of  an  antidote  in  which  grasshoppers 
are  an  ingredient.  Paulas  jEgincta,  L 7,  c.  1 1. 

DIATHESIS  (A fed.)  fatten,  from  Jimninp*,  to  dispose;  an  : 
affection  or  disposition  expressive  of  a particular  state  of 
the  constitution. 

DlATHYRA  (Arch.)  fai bps,  a screen  or  fence  to  keep  out 
the  wind ; a rail  or  fence  before  a door.  Vitruv.  1.  6,  c.  10 ; 
Bald.  Lex.  Vitruv. 

D I ATONI  (Arch it.)  A*r«*n,  dialoni,  or  Jirontati  lapides, 
Corner-stones,  Band-stones,  or  Parpen-stones,  such  as,  in 
building  of  a wall,  reach  over  the  whole  breadth. 

DI  ATQ'NTC  (Mtu.)  Jim diatunicum , an  epithet  denoting 
the  most  ordinary  sort  of  music,  proceeding  by  different 
tones  either  in  ascending  or  descending. 

DI  ATONOS  hypaton  (A/ux.)  Jim rh*.  vxmrtn,  the  musical  note  i 
among  the  ancients  answering  to  that  now  called  D-sol-re. 
—Diatonus  meson , />««*•«  pirw,  another  ancient  note,  an-  ! 
gwering  to  what  is  now  called  G-sol-re-ut, 

DIATRAGACA'NTHI  species  (Med.)  medicines  composed, 
of  tragacanth.  Myrep.  sect.  1,  c.  98. 

DI' AT  III  BE  (Rhet.)  farfifin,  a dwelling  or  insisting  on  a par-  j 
titular  point,  an  excursion  or  episode  by  way  oi  amplifies-  ’ 
tion  on  n point.  Aristot.  Rhet.  1.  5,  c.  17 ; Cic.  ad  Heren.  j 
1.4,  c.  4-5 ; Menand.  tm\f.  ieJ',  p.596;  Lucian,  de  Cons.’ 
Hist.  c.  27 ; Hermog . »«p'  A»*rw,  p.  8 ; Gregor,  ad.  h.  1.  c.  5. 

DI  ATR  INS.VNTALON  (Med.)  a confect,  in  which  is  the 
tantalum. 

Dl'ATRION  Pipereon  species  (Med.)  from  /i*and  TpSc,  three ; 
a powder  prescribed  by  Galen,  which  chiefly  consists  of  I 
three  papers. 

DIATRITA'IUI  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  the  Methodics,  who 
recommended  the  Diair itos. 

DIATRITOS  (Med.)  A«rpr#<,  from  Jim  and  rpV*,  the  third; 
an  abstinence  of  three  days  enjoined  by  physicians  of  the 
Methodic  sect  upon  their  patients,  one  of  the  most  cornu-  j 
derable  points  in  practice,  by  which  they  distinguished  ! 
themselves  from  other  physicians. 

DIATU'RBITH  (Med.)  an  electuary  of  turbith . 

DIATU'REI  (Ant.)  tit  Aa/r*  i.  e.  from  the  living,  or 
board,  and  a keeper;  men  who  were  hired  for  their 
board  to  keep  or  watch  the  vessels. 

DIATYPO'SIS  (Rhet.)  farurmr*,  descriptio  ; a figure  of 
rhetoric,  which  consists  in  the  lively  delineation  of  a thing, 
ho  as  to  set  the  object  before  our  eyes.  Longin.  de  Sub- 
limit,  c.  20. 

DIA'ULUS  (Ant.)  A****,  from  twice,  and«»Ar,  a station, 
signifies  n course  backwards  and  forwards,  i.  e.  from  the 
starting  place  to  the  goal  and  back  again,  Aristot.  de  Ge- 
neral. I.  2;  Schol.in  Aristoph.  Av.;  Suidas. 

Diaulus  is  also  a measure  of  ground,  containing  two  stadii, 
or  furlongs.  Vitruv.  1.  5,  c.  2 ; Bald.  Lex.  Vitruv. 

DIAZEU'aIS  (Mus.)  separation,  from 
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to  separate ; the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  tone 
whicn  separates  two  disjunct  tetracliords. 

DIAZCyMA  (Anat.)  the  Diaphragm. 

DIAZO*STER  (Anat.)  a name  for  the  twelfth  ver- 

tebra of  the  back,  so  called  because  the  £*p<p,  belt,  lies 
upon  it. 

DI'BBLE  (Husband.)  a tool  wherewith  seeds  are  sown. 

DI'CA  (Archceol.)  a tally  for  accounts;  also  an  ancient  name 
for  a process  or  action  at  law. 

DICjECVLOGY  (Rhet.)  JimMmxiym,  a figure  of  speech  wherein 
the  orator,  by  way  of  episode,  attempts  to  move  the  af- 
fections of  tne  audience  in  his  favour.  Raid.  Lap.  1.  2, 
c.  3;  (Juint.  L 9,  c.  3;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  It.  14,  p.  10.50. 

DICE  (Sport.)  pieces  of  bone  or  ivory,  of  a cubical  form, 
marked  with  dots  on  each  of  their  faces,  from  one  to  fix, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  faces. 

DICENTlvTON  (Med.)  h*i» rw*m,  the  name  of  a hot  and 
acrid  Cotturium  described  by  I*.  £gincta,  1.  3,  c.  13. 

DI'CERA  (Hot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Polyatulria, 
Order  1 A lonogynia , 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four  or  five-parted.— 
Cor.  petals  four  or  five. — Stam.  Jilaments  twelve  to 
twenty  ; anthers  linear. — PiST.grrm  roundish ; style  awl- 
shaped  ; Stigma  simple. — Peh.  berry  ovate  ; seeds  very 
many. 

- Species.  The  species  arc  trees,  as  the — Dicera  deutata,  seu 
Elaocarpus  serralus,  native  of  Zealand. — Dicera  rerraia, 
native  of  Zealand. 

DJCHA'LCON  (Ant.)  Hutpmm,  a weight  equal  to  two  ttrcola , 
or  one-third  of  nn  obolus. 

DICILVSTERES  (Anat.)  the  Dentes  incL*ore*. 

DICHO'XDliA  (B<4.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  5 Pentandria, 
Order  2 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  five-leaved. — Con.  five-cleft. — 
Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  roundish. — Pi st.  germs 
two;  stales  two;  stigmas  capitate. — Per.  capsules  two; 
seeds  globular. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the — Dechondria  repens , sea 
sibthorpia,  native  of  Jamaica. 

DICHOTHYIA  (Med.)  a distemper  of  the  hairs, 

which  consists  in  their  growing  forked.  Galen. 

DICHORE'US  (Poet.)  a foot  consisting  of  two 

trochees,  as  auduimuf. 

DICHOTOMO-CORYMBOSUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  any 
flower  having  corymbs,  the  pedicles  of  whicn  divide  and 
subdivide  in  pairs. 

j DICHOTOMUS  (Bot.)  from  Xxa,  double,  and  rip**,  to  cut; 
an  epithet  for  a stem ; caul  is  dichotomus,  a forked  or  dicho- 
tomous stem,  which  continually  and  regularly  divides  by 
pairs  from  top  to  bottom,  as  in  viscum , or  Misslcto,  Ac. 
It  is  also  an  epithet  for  a jteduncle. 

DICHOTOMY  (Astron.)  a term  denoting  an  aspect  of  the 

i moon  when  she  is  in  her  quadrature,  or  shows  just  half  her 

j disk. 

1 DICHOTOPHYLLUM  (Bot.)  from  J>z*,  double,  and  £*>' /*.*•% 
a leaf,  [vide  Ceratophytlum"] 

DICKER  (Archtrol.)  a quantity  of  leather,  consisting  of  tea 
hides. 

DICKSONIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  24  Crypto * 
gamia , Order  I Felices,  Natural  order  of  Ferns. 

Generic  Character,  Fructifications  kidney-shaped. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Dichtonia  ar- 
borescent, Tree  Dick  sonia,  native  of  St.  Helena. — Dick - 
sonia  culcita , scu  Pnlypodium,  native  of  Madeira. 

DICO'CCOUS  (Bot.)  dicoccus,  an  epithet  for  a capsule,  which 
consists  of  two  cohering  grains  or  cells,  with  one  seed  ra 
each. 

DICO'CTA  ( Med.)  Aemt »,  water  first  heated  and  then  re- 
frigerated with  snow.  Galen,  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  7,  c.  ♦. 

DICONA'NGlA  (Bot.)  another  uamefor  the  lira  of  Lianaru. 
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DICOTYLE'DONES  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  iucli  plants  a* 
split  into  two  lobes  in  germinating. 

DI'CRA  Jerri  (, Arehteol .)  a quantity  of  iron,  consisting  of 
ten  bars. 

DICRA'NUM  (#of.)  a genus  of  Mosses. 

DPCROTUS  ( Anat.)  from  twice,  and  *p*«s  to  beat, 

an  epithet  for  a certain  pulse,  in  which  the  artery  beats,  as 
it  were,  double. 

DICTAMNTTES  (Mrd.)  «ii«^  a wine  medicated* 

with  Dittany,  described  by  Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  57. 

DICTA'MNIJM  (0ot.)  the  Origanum  dictamnus  of  Linnaeus. 

DICTA'MNUS  (/lot.)  or  Penny-Royal; 

a plant  so  called  cither  from  the  Dictican  mountain,  in 
Crete,  where  it  was  first  found,  or  «vi  rS  tun*,  from  its 
bringing  forth  the  young  of  animals,  or  expelling  the 
foetus.  It  is  said  that  the  goats  and  stags  of  Crete,  when 
they  were  wounded  with  arrows,  expelled  them  by  eating 
of  this  herb. 
fVrg,  Ain.  I.  12,  v.  412. 

DtrtdKiRtrm  gfiwtrti  Cretan  earpit  ab  Jdi, 

Puberibui  canlem  foliit  et  Jtcre  muni  utrm 
Purfinrev : mu  ilia  ferit  inr<yi<N  roj»rii 
Granina,  cum  t trgv  reform  haute  uigttte. 

It  is  generally  reckoned  an  excellent  vulnerary  and  power- 
ful cordial.  Arixtot.  Hut.  An.  1.  9,  c.  8 ; Thcoph.  Hist . 
Plant.  1.  9,  c.  IG ; Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  1.  2 ; Dioscor.  1.  3, 
c.  38  ; Ptin.  1.  25,  c.  8 ; Aput.  c.  72 ; Pint,  de  Solert.  Ani- 
mal. 

Dicta mn us,  in  the  Lianean  system , a genus  of  plants, 
('lass  10  Decandria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cai..  perianth  five-leaved. — Con.  petals 
five. — SrAM.^/ii/ameni.i  ten;  anthers  four-sided. — Pist. 
germ  five-cornered ; style  simple ; stigmas  sharp. — Per. 
capsules  five  ; seeds  in  pairs. 

Species*  The  two  species  are  perennials,  ns  the — Dictam - 
nns  dints,  seu  Fraxinella  alba , Fraxinella. — Dictamnus 
capensis,  seu  Falla  sun  capensis,  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Dictamnus  is  also  a name  for  the  Origanum  dictamnus  of 
Linnaeus. 

DICTATOR  (Ant.)  a Roman  magistrate,  who  was  invested 
with  sovereign  authority  during  the  period  of  his  adminis- 
tration. He  was  always  chosen  by  the  Consul  in  the  night- 
time, and  on  some  emergency,  and  laid  down  his  office 
again  as  soon  as  the  occasion  ceased  for  which  he  had  been 
appointed.  The  first  dictator  was  Titus  Largius  Flavius, 
l).  C.  253.  Polyb.  1.  3,  c.  87  ; Dionys.  1. 1 1 ; Cic.  de  Leg. 

1.  3,  c.  8;  Liv.  1.  4,  c.  13;  Pint.  Marcell. 

DICTIONARY  (Gram.)  dictianarium , from  dictum,  a word ; 
a collection  of  the  words  of  a language  explained  in  al- 
phabetical order. 

Di'CTUM  de  Kenndworth  (Lore)  an  act,  award,  or  edict 
made  for  composing  differences  between  King  Henry  III. 
and  his  barons,  who  had  been  in  arms  against  him,  anno 

51,  52.  Hen.  3. 

DICTYOPDES  (Met/.)  JUfmmAc,  from  a net,  and 

iwV,  fern ; a name  for  the  licit  rrdrabde. 

DICTYO'TON  (Archil.)  A* rparra*,  reticulata  struct ura ; a sort 
of  structure  which  cousists  principally  of  grating.  Viiruv* 

I.  2.  c.  8 ; PI  in.  1.  36,  c.  22 ; Philander,  in  Vitruv. 

DIDAPPER  (Ora.)  or  Dipper,  an  aquatic  bird,  the  Colym- 
bus  minor  of  Linnaeus,  which  inhabits  the  fresh  waters  of 
Europe.  . 

DIDE'LFHIS  (Zoo/.)  a genus  of  animals.  Class  Mammalia , ; 
Order  Fen r. 

Generic  Character.  Foreteeth  rounded. — Tusks  long. — 
Grinders  crenate. — Tongue  fringed. — Pouch  abdominal.  . 
Species.  Animals  of  this  tribe,  which  are  well-known  in  j 
English  by  the  names  of  Opossum  and  Kangaroo,  are  ■ 
inhabitants  of  America,  where  they  live  in  boles,  and  J| 


climb  trees  by  means  of  their  prehensile  tails.  The 
females  are  distinguished  by  having  several  pouches  in 
which  they  concern  their  young  in  time  of  danger.  The 
principal  species  are  as  follow,  namely — Didelphis  oppa- 
sum,  the  Virginian  Opossum  — Didelphis  marsupiaiis,  the 
Amboyna  Opossum. — Didelphis  cayopoHin,  the  Mexican 
Opossum. — Didelphis  vo/ans,  the  Flying  Opossum. — 
Didelphis  sciurra,  the  Squirrel  Opossum. — Didelphis 
orientalis,  the  Phalangi. — Didelphis  gigantea,  the  Kan- 
garoo.— Didelphis  tridactyla,  the  Kangaroo  Rat. 

DIDE'LTA  {Hot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  3 Po/ygamia  Frustanea,  so  called  from  and  the 
Greek  letter  o.  Natural  order  of  compound  flowers. 
Generic  Character.  Cal.  common  double.— Cor.  com- 
pound radiated. — Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  cylindric. 
Pist.  germ  inferior;  style  slender;  stigma  subulate. — 
Per.  nuts  three ; seeds  small  kernels. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  annual,  as  the  Didelta  car - 
nosa,  seu  Polymnia , native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

DI'DUJS  (Om.)  tne  Dodo,  a genus  of  birds,  of  the  Order 
Grallintt , having  a narrow  bill,  oblique  nostrils,  wings 
unfit  for  flight,  and  no  tail.  These  birds  mostly  inhabit 
the  Isle  of  trance  and  Bourbon. 

DPDYME  (Bot.)  a name  for  the  root  of  the  Orchis. 

Galen  Exrg. 

DIDYM/EA  (Med.)  AA/W*,  the  name  of  a malagma  or 
cataplasm. 

DFDYMl  (Ana/.)  twin;  an  epithet  for  the  testes, 

and  also  for  the  tw'o  eminences  in  the  brain. 

DIDYMO'DON  (Bot.)  a genus  of  mosses,  according  to 
Hedwig. 

DPDYMuS  (Bot.)  vide  Twin. 

DIDYNA'MIA  (Zfat.)  from  /*,  twice,  and  A**/**,  power; 
a name  given  by  Linnsus  to  the  Fourteenth  Class  in  bis 
Artificial  System,  comprehending  those  plants  which  have 
hermaphrodite  flowers  with  four  stamens  in  two  pairs  of 
different  lengths,  the  outer  pair  being  the  longest  and  the 
middle  pair  converging.  It  is  a natural  class,  containing 
the  Labinti  and  Pers'nati  of  Tournefort ; and  is  divided 
by  Linncus  into  two  orders,  namely,  the  Gymnospermia, 
or  such  as  have  naked  seeds ; and  the  Angiospermia , or 
such  as  have  the  seeds  enclosed  in  a vessel.  The  following 
arc  the  principal  genera  in  the  first  Order,  namely— Ajuga, 
the  Bugle  or  Ground  Pine. — Teucrium,  the  Germander. — 
Satureia,  the  Savory. — Hyssopus , the  Hyssop. — Send  a, 
the  Catmint. — Lavendula , the  Lavender. — Sideritis , Iron- 
Wort. — Mentha,  Mint. — Lamium,  A rchangel . — St  achy  x. 
Wound- Wort.  — Ballot  a,  Black  Horehound. — I.eononist 
Mother- Wort.  — Clinopodittm,  Wild  Basil. — Origanum, 
Marjoram. — Melissa,  Balm.  — Dracocephalum , Dragon's 
Head. — Meiitis , Bastard  Balm. — Ocimum , Basil. — Scutel- 
laria, Scull-Cap.— Prunella,  Self-Heal,  Ac.  The  genera  in 
the  second  Order  will  be  found  under  Angiospermia. 

DIE  (Archil.)  or  Dado,  the  middle  of  a pedestal,  i.  c.  the 
part  lying  between  the  basis  and  the  cornice. 

. DIECBOLION  (Med.)  Ai *£•>**,  a medicine  causing  abor- 
) tion. 

DE  DIE  IN  DIEM  (Loir)  from  day  to  day,  m a continued 
succession. 

DIELE'CTRON  (Med.)  Av>**rp»t  a troche;  so  called  from 
amber,  a principal  ingredient  in  it.  Marcel.  F.mpir.  c.  16. 

DIEM  clausit  extremum  (Law)  a writ  which  lies  when  the 
heir  of  one,  who  holds  land  of  the  king,  dies,  for  the  ea- 
ch eat  or  to  inquire  of  what  estate  he  was  possessed. 
F.  N.  B.  251. 

DIER’S-BUOOM  {Hot.)  the  Genista  tinctoria  of  Linnaeus,  a 
shrub  ; so  called  from  its  flowers,  from  which  is  prepared 
a colour  used  by  dyers  in  dyeing  wool  green. — Dierls- 
weed , the  Riseda  Icuteola  of  Linnaus,  annual  or  biennial ; 
so  called  because  from  its  flowers  is  prepared  a yellow 
dye. 
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DIERVI'LLA  ( Bot .)  another  name  for  the  Lo  nicer  a of  j 
Linnoua. 

DPES  (Ant.)  days  among  the  Romans  were  distinguished  in  i 
a variety  of  ways,  the  principal  of  which  arc  as  follow : — 
’Dies  agonales,  those  days  in  which  the  rex  sacrorum 
sacrificed  a ram,  called  Agone.  Varr.  de  Ling.  Lot.  1.  5, 
c.  S k.  — Dies  AUiensis,  a day  of  mourning,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  defeat  of  the  Homans  at  the  battle  of  Allia. 
Fest.  de  Verb.  Sign  if. —Dies  atri,  the  same  as  the  dies  < 
nefasti.—Dies  civilss,  the  space  of  time  which  is  cornprc-  j 
hended  within  one  revolution  of  the  sun,  which  the  Homan  | 
priests  reckoned  from  midnight  to  midnight.  Plin.  I.  2, 
c.  77;  Censor,  de  Die  Nat.  c.  10. — Dies  comiliales , days  , 
in  which  the  comitia  were  held.  Macrob.  Lot.  1.  1,  c.  16. 
—Dies  comperendini,  days  of  adjournment  to  the  number  : 
of  twenty,  on  which  the  defendant  could  give  boil.  Macrob.  { 
h 1,  c.  16. — Dies  exempli  were  days  on  which  no  public] 
business  was  done.— Dies  fasti  were  the  same  as  the  dies  jn- 
ridici , or  court-days  of  modem  times,  in  which  it  was  law  ful  : 
for  the  pretor  to  sit  in  judgment  and,  fari  tria  verba,  pro*  I 
nounce  these  three  solemn  words,  do,  dico,  addico.  Lie. 

I.  1,  c.  19;  Macrob.  Sat.  1.  1,  c.  16. — Dies  feriati,  or  dies 
non  juridici,  days  on  which  the  courts  were  shut. — Dies 
Jests,  holidays,  or  days  on  which  sacrifices,  lustrations,  and  J 
the  like,  were  performed.  Macrob.  1.  1,  c.  16. — Diet  inter’ 
risi , a sort  of  half  holidays,  one  half  of  which  was  devoted  I 
to  the  ordinary  business,  and  the  other  half  to  religious 
exercise.— Dies  fisti  were  those  days  in  which  jus,  or 
the  execution  of  any  sentence  on  a defendant  was  sus- 
pended, w hich,  according  to  the  law>  of  the  twelve  tables,  i 
was  thirty  days.  GeL  1.  15,  c.  15. — Dies  lustrici , days  of  \\ 
purification  tor  children.  Pint.  Qiurst.  Rom.;  Fest.  de  I 
Verb.  Signs f. ; Macrob.  Sat.  I.  1,  c.  16. — Diet  n fasti  were 
the  opposite  to  the  fasti,  for  on  them  it  was,  nefas,  unlawful  ' 
to  do  any  public  business.  Var.  de  Ling.  Sal.  1.  5,  c.  4,  • 
Ac — Dies  prceliares  were  days  on  which  the  Homans  held 
it  favourable  to  engage  an  enemy.  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. ; 
Macrob.  I.l,c.l6. — Dies  pro festi  were,  in  general,  all  days 
which  were  allotted  to  the  civil  concerns  of  men,  such  as 
the  fasti,  comiliales , Ac. — Dies  religiosi  were  fast-days, 
similar  to  the  dies  atri. — Dies  sanguinis,  the  day  on  which 
the  priests  of  Bellona  used  to  cut  themselves  with  knives. 
Trebel.  Claud,  c.  i ; Tertull.  Cams,  ad  Senat. ; Gi/raid.  de 
Ann.  et  Mens.  Dieb.  c.  1 ; Sigon  deJudic.  I.  i,  c.  27 ; Au- 
gustin. ad  Leg.  XII.  § 35;  Ursin.  ad  Leg.  et  Seta,  a pud 
Grtrv.  Thes.  Aniiq.  Rom.  tom.  ii.  p.  1354,  Ac. 

Dies  (Archerol.)  a term  in  doomsday-book,  signifying  the 
charge  of  one  day’s  entertainment  for  the  king. — Dies 
march i a , the  day  of  meeting  formerly  held  on  the  marshes 
or  borders  between  the  English  and  Scotch. 

Dies  (Late)  is  distinguished  into— Dies  datus  a respite  given 
by  the  court  to  the  defendant. — Dies  juridici,  court-days, 
or  days  on  which  the  law  is  administered. — Dies  non  jars-  - 
did  are  days  on  which  no  pleas  are  held  in  any  court  of 
justice. — Dies  in  Banco,  Days  in  Hank,  i.  e.  stated  days  of  j 
appearance  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  during  every  ' 
term. 

Dies  critics  (Med.)  critical  days  in  which  some  fevers  arc 
supposed  to  arrive  at  a crisis ; they  are  otherwise  called 
dies  indicant  et,  because  they  indicate  the  state  of  the 
disease. — Dies  internuneii,  such  days  as  intervene  between 
the  increase  of  a disorder  and  its  decrease. 

Dibs  caniculares  ( Astron .)  the  Dog-days. 

Dies  intercalates  ( Chron .)  intercalary  days,  [vide  Chrono - 

A (Print.)  the  mark  $ • called  also  a double  | 
dagger.  . 

Diesis  (Mas  ) Lt<ru,  a division,  signified  the  smallest  interval 
in  the  music  of  the  ancients ; but  is  now  taken  for  a tone  1 
below  a semitone,  or  a sharp. — Diesis  enharmonical , the  j 
difference  between  the  greater  and  the  lesser  semitone.  >1 


DPET  ( Polii .)  a convention  of  the  states  or  princes  of  a 
kingdom  or  empire ; the  same  thing,  in  Germany,  as  a par- 
liament in  England. 

Diet  ( Med.)  timra,  food  regulated  by  the  rules  of  medicine, 
on  which  Hippocrates  and  the  ancients  wrote  much. 
Hippocrat.  de  Viet,  in  Actit.  Morb.  / tfc.  Sfc.— Diet -drink, 
a urink  made  of  medicinal  ingredients. 

Dl'ET A ( Archetol .)  a day’s  work  or  journey. 

DIETETICS  (Med.)  that  part  of  medicine  which  considers 
the  way  of  living  with  regard  to  food  or  diet  suitable  to 
any  particular  case. 

D1EU  et  mon  droit  (Her.)  i.  e.  God  and  my  Right,  the 
motto  on  the  arms  of  the  Kings  of  England. 

Dicu  et  *on  acte  ( Law)  a maxim  in  law,  that  the  act  of  God 
shall  not  be  a prejudice  to  any  man ; thus,  if  a house  be 
thrown  down  by  a tempest,  the  lessee  shall  be  free  from  an 
action  of  waste,  and  shall  also  have  liberty  to  lake  timber 
to  rebuild  it* 

DIE'XODOS  (A/e//.)  L from  if*  and  a way  by 
which  any  thing  passes ; is  taken  by  Hippocrates  for  the 
descent  or  passage  of  the  excrement  by  the  anus. 

DIE’XODUS  (//Art.)  a figure  of  speech  by  which  any  thing 
is  diffusely  treated,  in  distinction  from  brevity  of  dis* 
course. 

DIFFAEM'  (Her.)  vide  Defamed. 

DIFFARREATIO  (Ant.)  a sort  of  sacrifice  which  was  made 
by  a man  and  a woman  on  the  dissolution  of  their  mar- 
riage. Fest.  de  Verb.  Signf. 

DPFFE HENCE  (Log.)  one  of  the  five  predicates 

which  serves  to  distinguish  different  species  of  the  same 
kind  one  from  another.  Porphyr.  Instil,  c.  11. 

Difference  (Math.)  the  excess  of  one  quantity  above 
another. 

Difference  (Mil.)  the  gum  paid  by  an  officer  in  the  British 
serv  ice  when  he  changes  from  half  to  full  pay. 

Difference  of  Latitude  (Grog.)  is  an  arc  of  the  meridian  in- 
cluded between  the  parallels  of  latitude,  in  which  any 
two  places  lie  ; when  the  latitudes  are  both  Nortn 
or  botli  South,  the  less  latitude  taken  from  the  greater 
gives  the  difference;  but  when  the  one  is  North  and  the 
other  South,  they  must  then  be  added  together  to  give  the 
difference. — Difference  of  Longitude,  an  arc  of  the  eauator 
comprehended  between  the  meridians  of  two  places.  When 
the  longitudes  are  both  East  or  West,  the  one  taken  from 
the  other  gives  the  difference;  but  when  the  one  is  East 
and  the  other  West,  they  are  then  to  be  added  together 
to  show  the  difference. 

DIFFERENCES  (Her.)  such  things  in  coats  of  arms  as 
distinguish  one  family  from  another,  or  members  of  the 
same  family  from  each  other.  Guillim  divides  differences 
into  ancient  and  modern. — Ancient  differences  were  bor- 
dures  of  all  kind. — Modem  differences  are  the  file,  crescent, 
label,  mullet,  Ac.  [vide  Heraldry ] 

DIFFERENTIAL  calculus  (Arith.)  a method  of  differencing 
quantities,  that  is,  of  finding  a differential,  or  that  infinitely 
small  quantity  which,  taken  an  infinite  number  of  tiroes,  is 
equal  to  a given  quantity.— Differential  fthc  frstpouxr 
or  degree,  is  that  of  an  ordinary  quantity,  ns  dx. — Differen- 
tial of' the  second  potter,  is  an  infinitesimal  of  a differential 
quantity  of  the  first  degree,  as  d d x,  or  dxdx,  or  dx *. — 
Differential  of  the  third  power,  an  infinitesimal  of  a differen- 
tial quantity  of  the  second  power,  a adddx,  or  dx*. — Diffe - 
rentio- differential  calculus  is  a method  of  differencing  diffe- 
rential quantities,  as  the  sign  of  a differential  is,  that  of 
a differential  of  d x is  ddx,  and  the  differential  of  ddx  is 
dd  dx,  or  dl  x,  d*  x,  Ac.,  similar  to  the  fluxions  x , x,  k,  Sec . 
— Differential  equation , nn  equation  involving  or  containing 
differential  quantities,  as  the  equation  3 x*  d x — 2 a x d x 
+ aydx+  ax dy  = 0.  The  differential  equation  has 
been  explained  by  some  to  signify  that  which  defines  the 
nature  of  a scries. — Differential  method , a method  of  find- 
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ing  quantities  by  means  of  their  successive  differences. — 
Differential  scale,  a name  for  the  scale  of  relation  sub- 
tracted from  unity. 

DIFFLA'TIO  (Med.)  the  same  as  Transpiration. 

DIFFLA'TION  (CAem.)  is  when  spirits  which  are  raised  by 
heat  are  blown  into  the  opposite  arch  of  the  furnace  with 
a sort  of  bellows. 

DIFFLIFVIUM  (Bat.)  a distemper  in  trees,  by  which  they 
lose  their  bark. 

DIFFORCIA'RE  RECTUM  (Archaol.)  to  take  away  or 
deny  justice.  Mat.  Par.  Ann.  1164. 

DIFFORMIS  (flof.)  Difformed,  irregular,  or  anomalous ; an 
epithet  for  a flower,  the  parts  of  which  do  not  correspond 
in  size  or  proportion. — Difformis  torsio  is  a twisting  first 
one  way  and  tnen  the  other ; diffbnnia  folia  are  leaves  of 
different  shapes,  on  the  same  plant. 

DIFFRACTION  (Opt.)  another  word  for  Infection. 

DIFFUSION  iPAy.)  the  dispersing  the  subtle  effluvia  of 
bodies  into  a kind  of  atmosphere  all  round  them. 

DIFFU'SUS  (Bat.)  Diffuse,  1.  e.  spreading  wide;  an  epithet 
for  a stem  or  a panicle  ; eattlis  aifftuus,  a stem  which  has 
spreading  branches,  os  in  the  Teucrium  ; panicula  diffusa , 
a panicle  with  pedicles  spreading  about  loosely. 

to  DIG  a Badger  (Snort.)  to  raise  or  dislodge  a badger. 

DIGA'MMA  (Gram.)  an  old  Greek  letter,  os  F,  an- 

swering to  the  letter  rt  which  was  so  called  because  it  was 
supposed  to  represent  a double  Gamma. 

DiGA'STRICUo  ( Anat.)  from  importing  double,  and 
a belly ; a muscle  of  the  lower  jaw. 

to  DIGEM  T (Chan.)  vide  Digestion . 

DIGE'STA  (/.on  ) the  Digests,  or  books  of  civil  law. 

DIGESTER  ( Chem .)  an  apparatus  for  reducing  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  to  a pulp  or  jelly. 

DIGE'STION  ( Surg .)  tlie  disposing  an  ulcer  or  wound  to 
suppurate,  or  discharge  good  pus,  by  the  application  of 
proper  medicines. 

DIGESTIVES  (Med.)  medicines  which  help  digestion.—  « 
External  digestives , such  as  dissolve  a swelling  or  breed 
good  matter  in  a wound. 

DIGE'STS  (Law)  digesta , the  first  tome  or  volume  of  the 
Civil  Law,  so  called  because  the  author  digested  every 
book  and  title  into  a regular  form. 

DIGESTO K (Chem.)  vide  Digester. 

DIGIT  (Arith.)  digitus , a measure  equal  to  three  quarters 
of  an  inch. — Digit  is  also  a character  which  denotes  a 
figure;  as  1 for  one,  2 for  two,  Arc. 

Digit  ( Aitron .)  the  twelfth  part  of  a diameter  of  the  sun  or 
moon,  used  to  denote  the  quantity  of  an  eclipse. 

DIGITA'LIS  (Bot.)  the  name  o(  a genus  nf  plants,  in  the 
Linn; an  system.  Class  14  Didynantia , Order  2 Angiospermia . 
Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted.— Con.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  two-parted. — 
Fist.  germ  acuminate;  style  simple;  stigma  sharp, — 
Per.  capsule  ovate ; seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials.  The  following  are 
the  principal,  as  the — Digitalis  lutea , Small  Yellow  Fox- 
glove, native  of  the  Soutn  of  Europe. — Digitalis  ferru - 

finea,  Iron-leaved  Fox-glove,  native  of  the  Canary 
slands. — Digitalis  sceptrum,  Madeira  Shrubby  Fox- 
glove ; but  the  following  is  a biennial.— Digitalis  pur- 
purea, Purple  Fox-glove,  native  of  Denmark,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Britain.  Bauh.  Hist. § Bauh.  Pin.;  | 
Ger.  Herb. ; Raii  Hist. ; Toum.  Inst. 

Digitalis  is  also  the  Chetoue  penstemon , the  Gerardia  pur- 
purea, the  Mimulus  regens,  and  the  Sesamum  orientate. 
DIGITA'RIA  (Dot  ) another  name  for  the  Panicum  of 
Linnaeus. 

DIGIT ATION  (AfecA.)  a pointing  with  the  finger;  also  the 
form  of  the  same  finger  in  both  hands  joined  together  ; or 
the  manner  of  their  joining. 
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j| DIGIT ATUS  (Bot.)  from  digitus,  a finger;  digitate,  an 

!!  epithet  for  a leaf;  folium  digitatum,  a digitate  leaf,  or  one 

[|  the  leaflets  of  which  spread  out  after  the  manner  of  fingers, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  binate,  temate,  and  nuinate  leaves,  Ac. 

DIGITE'LLUS  (Bot.)  a name  for  several  tungusses. 

DIGPTIUM  (Med.)  from  digitus,  a finger;  a contraction  of 
the  joint  of  a finger,  and  also  a whitlow  or  sore  upon  the 
some  part. 

DIGITO'JRUM  TENSOR  (Anat.)  vide  Extensor  Digitorum 
communis. 

DFGITUS  (dbi/.)  finger’s  breadth,  a finger,  or  digit—  Digit i,  the 
fingers,  were  designated  by  different  epithets,  as — Digitus 
annularis,  the  ring-finger,  also  colled  medicus. — Digitus 
index,  Aawnalt,  from  to  show  or  point  the  Fore- 

finger. It  was  also  called  solutaris,  a salutando,  from  sa- 
luting.— Digitus  medius,  the  middle  finger,  being  used  as  a 
mark  of  supreme  contempt,  was  on  that  account  called 
irfamis,  vesims,  impudicus,  &c.  Cic.  ad  Ileren.  I.  3,  c.  20 ; 
Aul.  Cell.  1. 10,  c.  10;  Macrob.  Sat.  1.7,  c.  13;  laid.  Orig . 
L II,  c.  1. 

Digitus  Manus  et  Pedis  (Anat.)  the  finger  and  toe.  The 
fingers  and  thumb  in  each  hand  consist  of  fourteen  bones, 
which  arc  distributed  into  three  orders  called  Phalanxes. 
The  same  applies  to  the  toes  of  each  foot. 

D1GLIPH  (Archit.)  an  ornament  on  friezes  resembling  the  tri- 
glyph, except  that  it  has  only  two  channels  instead  of  three. 

DIGLCFSSON  (/In/.)  Iiyiwrw,  from  In,  double,  andy*£rr*, 
a tongue  ; a name  for  the  Laurus  Alexandrian. 

DI'GNITARY  ( Ecc .)  one  who  has  authority  and  jurisdiction 
in  the  church,  a»  a dean,  a prebend.  Ac. 

DIGNITY  (Law)  honour  and  authority.  Dignities  may  be 
divided  into  superior  and  inferior,  as  the  tales  of  Duke, 
Earl,  and  Baron,  Arc.  are  the  highest  names  of  dignity,  so 
those  of  Baronet,  Knight,  Sergeant  at  Law,  Arc.  are  the 
lowest  — Ecclesiastical  Dignity  is  defined  by  canonists  to 
be  an  administration  joined  with  some  power  and  juris- 
diction. 

DIGNITIES  (Astrol.)  the  advantages  which  a planet  lias 
upon  account  of  its  being  in  a particular  place  of  the  zo- 
diac, or  in  a particular  station  with  regard  to  other 
planets. 

DIGNOTIO  (Med.)  vide  Diagnosis. 

DI  GRADO  (Mus.)  an  Italian  word  signifying  that  the 
passage  to  which  it  refers  moves  by  conjoint  intervals. 

DIGYM  A (Bot.)  from  £<,  double,  and  yum,  a female;  an 
order  in  Linnreus*  artificial  system,  comprehending  those 
plants  which  have  two  pietiU.  This  order  is  the  second 
in  the  first  thirteen  classes,  except  the  ninth. 

DIHfE'MATON  (Med.)  JU  r~  m!pmr m,  from  *‘V*>  blood; 
an  antidote  composed  of  the  blood  of  many  animals.  Galen 
de  Antid.  1.  2,  c.  8 ; Paul.  .T.gineta,  1. 7,  C.  11. 

DIHAT.ON  (Med.)  Air  from  salt;  a plaster  pre- 
pared chiefly  of  common  salt  and  nitre.  Mgineta,  1.7,  c.  17. 

DIHE'LIUS  (Aitron.)  that  ordinate  in  the  ellipsis,  which 
passes  through  the  focus  in  which  the  sun  is  supposed  to 
be  placed. 

DII  (Ant.)  vide  Dens. 

DIJA'MBUS  (Poet.)  lumptfi*,  a di&mbic,  from  and  •«/*,&*• 
on  Iambic,  a foot  in  verse,  consisting  of  four  syllables,  or 
two  Iambics,  i.  e.  the  first  and  third  short,  the  second  and 
fourth  long : as  a ’«<¥•«’•  Hcephcst . Enchtrid. 

DII'PETES  (Med.)  Attrtn*;  an  epithet  applied  toy***,  semen , 
and  imports  a sudden  or  immediate  Denuxion. 

DUPOLI’A  (Ant.)  A.i**A ««;  a festival  celebrated  at  Athens 
on  the  fourteenth  of  Scirrophorion,  so  named  because  it 
was  sacred  r#  IU>m,  i.c.  to  Jupiter,  surnomed  Polieus, 
or  protector  of  the  city.  At  this  (estival  it  was  customary 
to  place  sacrifico-cakcs  on  a brazen  table,  and  to  drive 
round  them  a number  of  oxen,  of  which  the  or.e  that  eat 
any  of  the  cakes  was  immediately  slaughtered.  The  per- 
4 z 
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ion  killing  the  ox  was  called  £•▼*«  or  and  the  sa- 

crifice itself  sometimes  £*$«>.«,  i.  e.  the  ox-slaughter.  The 
origin  of  tills  custom  is  differently  accounted  for  by  Pau- 
suiuas  and  .Elian.  Ailian.  Var.  Hist.  1.  8,  c.  3 ; Porphyr.  j 
<lt  Abstinent,  ab  A mm.;  Hesuchiiu  ; Suidas. 
DILAPIDATION  (Lro)  is  either  the  letting  a building  go 
to  ruin,  or  the  ruin  and  damage  which  accrues  to  a build- 
ing in  consequence  of  such  neglect. 

DILATATION  {Med.)  ampey**;  an  affection  of 

the  vessels  of  the  human  body  when  they  have  their  di- 
mensions enlarged. 

DII.ATATO'RES  (Anal.)  muscles  which  dilate  the  ala  of 
the  nose.  4 

DILATATOTUUM  (Sarg.)  a surgical  instrument  for  di- 
lating the  mouth ; also  tor  pulling  barbed  iroos  out  of  a 
wound. 

DILATORY  jfSurg.)  vide  DUatorium. 

DILATE  IS  (Z*of.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  3 Triandria,  Or- 
der 1 Monogyuia. 

Generic  Character . Cal.  none.  — Cor.  six-petalled.  — - 

Stam.  JUaments  three;  anthers  ovate. — Pist.  germ  in- I, 
ferior ; style  filiform ; stigma  simple.— Pea.  capsule  glo-  [ 
bular ; seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are — Dilatris  umbellate. , viscera,  and 
paniculate. 

DILE  MMA  {Log.)  an  argument  consisting  of  two  or  more 
propositions,  so  disposed  that  neither  of  them  can  be  well 
denied  without  involving  the  party  denying  in  equal  diffi- 
culties. 

Dilemma  (llhet.)  a figure  of  speech  in  which  two  interro- 
gations being  put  to  the  adversary,  we  are  ready  to  refute 
him  in  both ; or  a double  hypothetical  proposition,  which 
Cicero  calls  complexio.  (lie.  de  Invent.  1. 1,  c.  29;  Hcrmag. 
ript  ha  sr. ; A spin.  Rhct.  p.  703 ; Ulpian.  in  Demosth.  Olyntn. 

S,  p.  25. 

DILL  ( Hot .)  the  Anethum  graveolens  of  Linnaeus ; an  annual, 
having  a strong  aromatic  smell. 

DILLE'NIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants  called  after  Dillenius, 
a professor  of  Botany  at  Oxford,  Class  13  Polyandria, 
Order  7 Polygynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Con-  petals 
five. — Stam.  filaments  scarce  any ; anthers  very  nume- 
rous.—Pist.  germ  ovate;  styles  several;  stigmas  simple. 
— Pen.  roundish ; seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the  DUlenia  speciosa, 
scu  Si/nlita , native  of  Malabur.— > -Dillenia  elliptica,  seu 
Songium,  native  of  Aniboyna,  Celebes,  and  Macassar. — 
DUienm  serrata,  seu  Sangius,  native  of  the  Celebes, 
Macassar,  and  Java. — Diuenia  dentata , seu  JVormia , na- 
tive of  Ceylon. 

DILO'GIA  (llhet.)  a figure  of  speech  which  consists  in 
using  equivocal  terms  tliat  mean  two  tilings. 

DI'LL  ENTS  (Med.)  are  such  tilings  as  cause  or  increase 
fluidity  in  substances. 

to  DILUTE  ( Chem .)  to  dissolve  the  parts  of  a solid  body 
in  a fluid. 

DILUTUM  (Med.)  diluted,  is  spoken  of  what  has  passed 
under  the  action  of  Diluents. 

DILYT/E'A  (Med.)  JtAvrmm  in  Myrcpsus,  sect.  3,  cap.  12, 
is,  us  Fuchsius  says,  the  fat  of  some  animal  unknown. 
DIMACH/E  {Ant.)  a kind  of  soldiers  who  served 

both  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  answering  to  the  dragoons 
of  the  moderns.  Poll.  OnomA.  1,  sec.  132;  JElian.  Tact. 

р.  156;  Curt.  1.  5,  c.  13;  Hesychius ; Turneb.  Adv.  1. 19, 

с.  32,  See. 

DIMENSION  (Grom.)  a term  denoting  the  affections  of  a 
line,  surface,  or  figure,  os  respect  its  extension  in  breadth 
and  thickness : a line  has  one  dimension,  namely  length ; 
a surface  two,  namely  length  and  breadth ; a solid  three, 
namely  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 
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Dimension  (Algeb.)  is  a term  applied  to  the  powers  of  any 
root  in  any  equation : thus,  in  a biquadrate  equation  the 
highest  dimension  of  the  root  is  4. 

DIMIDIATUS  (Bot.)  from  ditnidium,  half,  halved  ; an  epi- 
thet for  a spathe,  a capitulum,  and  an  involucre. 

D1MIDIETAS  (Law)  is  used  in  records  for  one  half. 

DIMINISHED  Angle  {Fort.)  vid e Angle. 

DIMINISHED  (Aha.)  an  epithet  for  an  interval,  when,  by 
the  application  of  a sharp  or  natural  tc  the  lower  tone,  or 
of  a fiat  or  natural  to  an  upper  one,  it  becomes  contracted 
within  its  natural  compass. 

DIMINISHING  the  Coin  (Law)  the  reducing  of  the  coin 
to  le*s  quantity  or  value  by  dipping,  cutting,  filing,  &c. 

DIMINUENDO  (A/iu.)  abbreviated  dim. ; an  Italian  word 
in  music-books,  implying  that  the  loudness  of  the  passage 
over  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  gradually  lessened. 

DIMINUTION  (A/iu.)  the  abating  something  of  the  full 
quantity  of  a full  note. 

Diminution  (Her.)  the  defacing  of  some  particular  point 
in  the  escutcheon. 

Diminution  (Archit.)  the  lessening  a pillar  by  little  and  little. 

Diminution  (Law)  an  omission  in  the  record,  or  in  some 
part  of  the  proceedings,  which  is  certified  in  a writ  of 
error  on  tlie  part  of  cither  plaintiff  or  defendant.  Co.  Ent. 
232. 

DIMFNUTIVE  (Gram.)  a word  that  lessens  the  meaning 
of  the  original  term  from  which  it  is  derived,  as  culter , a 
knife,  cultellus , a little  knife. 

DIMPSSORY  (Lee.)  on  epithet  for  a letter  sent  by  a bishop ; 
diminor t)  letters  are  sent  from  one  bishop  to  another  m 
favour  of  one  who  stands  candidate  for  Holy  Orders  in 
another  diocese. 

DI  molto  (iVto.)  an  augmentative  expression  in  the  Italian, 
as  allegro  di  molto , very  quick. 

D in  alt  (Miu.)  the  fifth  note  in  alt. — D in  altissimo,  the 
fifth  note  in  altissimo. 

DIMO'RPHA  (Zfcrf.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadelphta, 
Order  4 Dccandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Co n.  petals 
very  wide.— Stam.  ^filaments  diadelphous ; anthers  in- 
cumbent.— Pist.  germ  short ; style  longer  than  the  sta- 
mens ; stigma  simple. — Per.  legume  large ; seeds  few. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the— Dimorpha  Jalcata , 
seu  Epcrua,  native  of  Guiana. — Dimorpha  grandifiora% 
seu  Parrcoa , native  of  Guiana. 

DIMORPHOTHE'CA  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Calen- 
dula of  Linna:us. 

DINICA  (Med.)  from  Aim»,  to  turn  round;  medicines  against 
a vertigo. 

DFNOS  (Med.)  the  vertigo. 

DIOBO'GON  (Med.)  vide  Scrupulus. 

DKPBOLUS  (Ant.)  a coin  equivalent  to  two  oboli. 

DIO'CESAN  (Err.)  a name  for  a bishop  who  lias  the  charge 
of  a diocese  committed  unto  him;  also  one  living  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  diocesan. 

DIOCESE  (Ecc.)  the  circuit  or  bounds  of  a bishop’s  juris- 
diction : of  these  there  are  twenty-one  in  England,  and 
four  in  Woles.  Co.  Lit.  94 ; Wood's  Inst.  2. 

DIOCLI'A  (Ant.)  a spring  festival  at  Mcgara,  in 

honour  of  the  Athenian  Hero,  Diodes.  Theocrit.  idyl.  12, 
v.  27. 

DUODEA  (/?o/.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  4 Tctranrlria, 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  two-leaved.— Co  A.  one- 
petalled.  — Stam.  filaments  four ; anthers  versatile.— 
Pist.  germ  roundish ; style  filiform ; stigma  two-cleft.— 
Per.  capsule  oval;  seeds  solitary. 

Species . The  species  are  natives  of  the  West  Indies. 

Dl'ODON  (Ich.)  a genus  of  fishes,  Order  Branchiostsgpus , 
having  bony  jaws,  a body  covered  with  spines,  and  no 
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ventral  fins.  Fishes  of  this  tribe  mostly  inhabit  the  Indian 

seas. 

DI'ODOS  (Med.)  «.*#•<,  from  •««,  through,  and  «V*<,  the  way ; 
evacuation  by  stool. 

DI'CEClA  (Bo/.)  from  ft,  bis,  and  a house ; the  name 
of  the  twenty-second  Class  in  Linna»us*  Artificial  System, 
comprehending  those  plants  which  have  no  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  but  the  males  and  females  on  distinct  individuals. 
The  principal  genera  are  as  follow,  namely,  in — Monnn- 
dria,  as  Pnndauus,  Screw  Pine;  Brosimum , Milk-wood.— 
Diandria,  Cecropia , Snake-wood ; Salix,  Osier,  Willow. — 
Triandria,  Empctrum,  Crowberry,  Crakeberry ; Ruscus, 
Butcher  Broom ; Osyris,  Poet’s  Cassia ; Myristica.  Nutmeg- 
Tree;  Phcenix,  Date  Plum. — Tctrandria,  Viscwn, Misseltoe; 
A iyrica,  Candle  Berry ; Authospemeum,  Amber-Tree. — Pen- 
tandria,  Pistacia , Fistic  or  Pistachio  Nut-Tree;  AaniAary- 
lon,  Toothach-Tree ; Spinacia,  Spinach  ; Acnida , Virgi- 
nian Hemp  ; Cannabis,  Hemp ; Humulus,  Hop. — Hexan- 
drin,  Tamut,  Black  Bryony,  Bocatsus,  Fan  Palm.— Octan- 
dria,  Poptdus,  Poplar,  Aspen,  Tacamahas.— Enneandria, 
Mcrcu  riakt.  Mercury;  Hydrocharix,  Frog-bit. — Dccandria, 
Coriaria , Sumach. — Dccandria,  Datisca,  Bastard  Hemp; 
Stratiotes,  Water-Soldier.  — Monadelphia,  Juniperut,  Ju- 
niper ; Tarns,  Yew-Tree ; Ephreda,  Sea-Grass. 

DIO'ECOUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  plants  that  have  the  male 
and  female  flowers  on  distinct  individuals,  from  which 
comes  the  Class  Dicecia, 

DICENAKTHE8  (Med.)  ft*  MNsriw,  the  name  of  an  epithem 
against  the  Cholera  Morbus,  in  Trallian,  1.  7,  c.  44. 

DIOGMOS  (Med.)  from  hm **,  to  persecute;  distressing 
palpitation  of  the  heart. 

DIOMEDE' A (Ora.)  the  Heron  or  Hem,  so  called  from 
Diomcdes,  whose  companions,  as  the  fable  says,  were 
converted  into  Herons. 

Dio medea,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  birds  of  the 
order  Ansrres. 

Generic  Character.  Bill  straight. — A 'ostrils  oval,  wide.— 
Tongue  very  small. — Feet  four-toed. 

Species.  Birds  of  this  tribe  are  aquatic,  and  mostly  inhabit 
the  Indian  ocean.  The  principal  species  are  as  follow  ; 
namely, — Diomedea  exu/ans,  tne  Wandering  Albatross, 
or  Man  of  War  Bird. — Diomedea  spadicea,  Chocolate 
Albatross.  — Diomedea  ChJororhynchos , Yellow-nosed 
Albatross,  Ac. 

DIOMI'A  (Ant.)  a festival  at  Athens  in  honour  of 

Jupiter  Diomeus.  Eustath . II.  I.  4. 

UPON  (Ant.)  ft*,  the  name  of  a month  in  which  the 
autumnal  equinox  happened : it  was  in  use  only  among 
the  Macedonians.  Gal.  com.  1.  in  Hippocrat.  Epid.  1.  1. 

DIONCO'SIS  (Med.)  from  a tumor;  tume- 

faction, ampliation. 

DION Ai' A (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Dccandria , 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character . Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor. 
petals  five. — Stam.  Jilaments  ten;  anthers  roundish. — 
Fist,  germ  roundish  ; style  filiform ; stigma  spreading. — 
Per.  capsule  one-celled  ; seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  species,  the  Dioneea  Muscipula,  Venus* 
Fly-trap,  is  a perennial  or  biennial,  native  of  Caro- 
lina. 

Dl'ONiS  (Med.)  the  name  of  a Colyrium.  Oribat.  Synops. 

I.  3. 

DIONY'SI  A (Ant.)  AwsVm,  solemnities  in  honour  of  Ariasest, 
or  Bacchus,  which  were  celebrated  at  Athens  in  greater 
splendour  than  in  any  other  pan  of  Greece.  In  most  cases 
they  were  attended  with  much  riot  and  revelling,  parti- 
cularly on  the  part  of  those  who  officiated  as  his  immediate 
votaries,  who  ran  about  uttering  hideous  yells,  and  dis- 
torting themselves  by  every  sort  of  frantic  grimace  and 
gesticulation.  The  festivals  of  Bacchus  were  almost  in- 
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numerable,  and  distinguished  by  the  name*  of  the  Lmnm 
usxmsnt^m,  nurqm,  Stc.  Thucyd.  j.  2;  Dcmosth.  Oral,  tn 
Aetcram.  et  Neptin.  / Poll.  Ottom.  I.  8;  Harpccration,  ; 
Hesuchius. 

DIONY’SIA  (Svig.)  a sort  of  plaister  for  abscesses. 

DIONY'SI  AS  (Bo/.)  vide  Anarostcmum. 

DIONYSI'SCl  (Anat.)  ftmr{m»i,  from  A line*,  Bacchus, 
who  was  represented  with  Homs ; certain  bony  eminences 
near  the  temples. 

DIONY'SONY  MPHAS  (Bo/.)  from  Bacchus,  and 

*vu4m,  a nymph;  a herb  which  if  bruised  smells  of  wine, 
and  yet  resists  drunkenness. 

DIONy'SOS  (Med.)  the  name  of  a collyrium  con- 

taining myrrh.  Aet . Tetrab.  2,  serin.  S. 

DIOPORON  ( Med.)  a medicine  for  the  quinsy.  Ctrl. 
Aurelian.  de  A cut . Morb.  1.  3,  c.  3. 

DIOTSIS  (Ent.)  a genus  of  Insects  of  the  Dipterous  Order, 
having  two  inarticulate  filiform  antennee  much  longer  than 
the  head,  at  the  tip  of  which  are  placed  the  eyes.  The 
body  is  reddish,  and  the  abdomen  clavatc. 

DIO'rTER  ( Mech .)  vide  Dioptra. 

DI OPTRA  (.Mech.)  or  Diopter , fturpi,  ftertf,  from  ftr- 
«»w,  to  take  a level  or  aim ; an  instrument  among  the  an- 
cients for  taking  altitudes,  levelling  water-course?,  dec. 
Vitruv.  ).  8,  c.  6;  Plin.  1.  2,  c.  69;  Martian,  Capell.  I.  6, 
c.  de  posit,  terr. 

Dioptra  is  now  the  name  for  the  index  or  alhidnde  of  an 
astrolabe. 

DIOPTRA  (Sur£.)  an  instrument  to  enlarge  the  womb  for 
the  extraction  of  the  foetus. 

DIOPTRICS  ( Opt .)  from/i**T*u.<ti,  to  see  through;  that  part 
of  optics  which  treats  of  refracted  rays,  and  their  union 
with  one  another,  according  as  they  are  received  by  glasses 
of  this  or  that  figure. 

DIOPTR1SMOS  (Siog.)  the  operation  which  consists  in 
dilating  the  natural  passages  with  a dioptra  or  speculum . 

DI'OROBON  (Med.)  ft  a medicine  having  vetches 

as  a principal  ingredient. 

DIORRHO'SIS  (Med.)  or  ftpnru,  from  *f*$  or  «,»■<, 

scrum  i a conversion  of  the  humours  into  water  or  serum 

DIORTHOSIS  ( Med.)  from  ftfttm,  to  make  straight 

operations  where  crooked  and  distorted  members  are  made 
straight,  and  restored  to  their  due  shape. 

DIOSCOREA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants  called  after  Dios- 
corides,  Class  22  Dioecta,  Order  G Hexandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  — Cor. 
none.  — Stam.  Jilamenls  six;  anthers  simple.  — Pi st. 
in  the  female ; germ  very  small ; styles  three ; stigmas 
simple. — Per.  capsule  large ; seeds  in  pairs. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the— Dioscorea 
alata , Volubilu,  seu  Ricophora , Winged- stalked  Dioi- 
corea,  native  of  the  West  Indies. — Dtoscorea  Bidbi/na , 
seu  Rhixophtrra,  native  of  the  Indies*— Dtoscorea  xatlota. 
Polygonum , Hairy  Dioscorea,  native  of  Florida,  &c. 

DIOSCURI  (Anat.)  Castor  and  Pollux ; was  the 

name  given  to  the  parotids  on  account  of  their  twin-like 
shape  and  appearance. 

DIOSCURI  A (Ant.)  ftr*ufU,  a festival  in  honour  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  particularly  observed  by  the  Spartans.  Pauian 
1.  4;  Pindar.  Schol.  Pyih.  od.  5. 

DIOSMA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentandn  t, 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.  — Cor. 
petals  five.— Stam  .Jilaments  five;  anthers  erect. — Prsr. 
germ  crowned  with  the  nectary;  style  simple;  stigmas 
obscure. — Per.  capsules  five ; seeds  solitary. 

Species . The  species  are  all  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  os  the  — Diosma  oppositifolia 
spire* a,  seu  Hypericum,  Opposite-leaved  Diosma.  — 
Diosma  rubra , seu  Erica,  Red  Flowered  Dio>ma. — 
4 e 2 
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Diosnta  cupretsina,  *eu  Brunia  unifora. — Diosma  uni- 
Jiora,  Cisl  us,  seu  Hartogia  uni  flora , One-flowered  Dios- 
ma. — Diosnta  pulchella,  scu  Hartogia  pulchella,  Oval* 
leaved  Diosma. 

DIOSPOLITICON  (Med.)  Amr^rn#,  a compound  carmi- 
native. Gal.  de  sanit.  tuend*  1.4,  c.  5. 

DIOSPYROS  ( Dot .)  /dratf*,  a fruit  like  a cherry  men- 
tioned by  Theophrastus  and  Galen ; the  latter  of  whom 
reckons  it  among  the  aliments  of  small  nutrition.  Theo- 
I yhratt.  Hut.  Plant . 1.  3,  c.  13 ; Gal.  de  Alim . Fac. 
1.  2,  c.  98. 

DIO'SPYROS  (Hot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  23  Polygamia 
Dicecia,  Order  2 Octnndria  Manogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Co  a.  one- 
petal  led. — Stam.  filaments  eight;  anthers  oblong. — 
Pist.  in  the  femafe ; germ  roundish. — Per.  berry  glo- 
bose ; seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  Trees,  as  the — Diospyros  Lotus, 
European  Date-plum,  Lotus  Aj'ricana , Pseudo-lotus, 
Guaiacum,  Gitnjacana,  seu  Zizyphns. — Diospyros  Fir- 
giniana,  American  Plum  Tree,  Lotus  Virgmiana. — 
Diospi/ros  Kali,  scu  Kis  Kali.— Diospyros  Ebcnaslcr , 
ten  Hebemister,  native  of  Ceylon. 

DlOrl'A  1 Ant.)  a jar  for  wine  with  two  handles. 

Dior  a (Cnem.)  a circulating  or  double  vessel. 

DIOTOTHE'CA  (Bat.)  another  name  for  the  Morina  of 
Linnams. 

DIOXEL/E'UM  (Med.)  from  &»,  through,  «£%  acid,  and  Ia*h*, 
oil ; a malagma  of  ml  and  vinegar,  for  the  gout.  Coel.  Au- 
relian.  CAron.  1.5,  c.  2. 

DIOOCUS  (Med.)  from  •!•*,  acid;  a collyrium  in  which  vine- 
gar is  the  chief  ingredient.  Marcell.  Empyric.  c.  8. 

DIP  of  the  Horizon  ( A sir  on .)  vide  Depreuion. 

Dip  of  the  magnetic  Needle  (3/ar.)  a property  which  all 
needles  possess,  when  rubbed  with  the  loadstone,  of  in- 
clining the  north  end  below  the  level  of  the  horizon. 

DIPCADl  (Bat.)  vide  Muscari. 

DIPE,TALUS  (hot.)  dipetalous,  an  epithet  for  a corolla 
having  two  petals  only,  as  in  Circeea , Commelina , &c. 

DIPHORETICUS  Sudor  (Med.)  a fuint,  excessive  sweat. 

DI’PHRIS  (Min.)  vide  Diphys. 

D1PHRUX  (Min.)  from  /is,  twice,  and  to  burn,  be- 

cause it  U twice  burnt ; a name  for  the  dregs  of  brass 
which  remain  in  the  furnace  after  melting;  it  is  reckoned 
astringent  and  a potent  cleanser.  Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  120 ; 
Plin.l.  34,  c.  13- 

DPPHTHERA  (jViaf.)  L&if*,  an  entire  goat’s  skin,  which 
was  the  habit  of  a slave.  Aristoph.  Vcsp.  ; Schol.  in  Nub. 
act.  1,  seen.  v.  73;  LticiaH.  Timon-s  Poll.  Onom.  1.  7, 
seg.  70 ; Rhodig.  Ant.  Led.  I.  16,  c.  10. 

DIPHTHONG  (Grow.)  from  and  to 

sound  i two  vowel  sounds  united  into  one. 

DIPHY'LLUS  ( Bot .)  diphyllous,  an  epithet  for  a calyx 
having  two  leaves,  as  the  Papaver  and  Fitmaria.  It  is 
also  applied  to  the  cirrus , or  tendril,  as  in  Lathyris ; and 
to  the  peduncle,  as  in  Gomphrcun. 

DIPHYS  (Min.)  ft  9**,  from  and  $im%  to  generate;  a 
precious  stone  of  a double  kind,  or  gender,  black  and 
white,  male  and  female.  PI  in.  I.  37,  c.  10. 

DIPHY'SA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  17  Diadelphia, 
Order  4-  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Cor.  pa- 
pilionaceus. — St \u.f laments  ten ; anthers  ovate. — Pist. 
germ  pedicclled ; style  rising ; stigma  simple.— Per. 
legume  linear  ; seeds  oblong. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  Diphyta  carthaginensis,  1 
native  of  Carthagena. 

DIPLASIA'SMUS  { Med.  LaXmvmrut'a,  from  Ata««,  to! 
double  ; a reduplication  of  diseases. 

DI'PLE  (/Ini.)  a mark  formerly  used  in  the  margin  of  books 
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by  way  of  reference  to  authorities.  Ore.  ad  Attic . 1.  8, 
ep.  2 ; hid.  Orig.  1.  1 , c.  22. 

DIPLI'NTHIUS  (Arch it.)  from  and  *>.»»#*<,  a brick ; an 
epithet  for  a wall  two  bricks  thick. 

DI'PLOE  (Anat.)  A*Am,  the  soft  meditullum  which  lies  be- 
tween the  laminee  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium. 

Diploe  (CAem.)  a double  vessel,  [vide  Diploma) 

DIPLO'MA  (Ant.)  &rAi/*«,  from  Aca**,  double;  a letter, 
patent,  or  a charter  from  the  prince ; so  called  because  it 
was  folded  or  doubled.  Cic.  in  Pison.  1.37  ; PI  in- 1.  10, 
ep.  121  ; Sucton.Ner.  c.  12,  &c.;  Pint,  in  Galba ; Macrob. 
Sat.  1.  1 , c.  23 ; Sigon.  de  Ant.  Jur.  Prov.  I.  2,  c.  5 ; Bud. 
Pandect,  p.  231 ; Panciroll.  Notit . diguii.  imp.  Orient,  c.  6; 
Laz.  Comment.  Reip.  Rom.  1.  2,  c.  4. 

Diploma  (Polii.)  a licence  for  exercising  certain  functions; 
as  a physician’s  diploma,  Ac. 

Diploma  (CAem.)  a double  vessel.  Thus,  **  To  boil  in  r/i- 
ploma is  to  put  the  vessel  which  contains  the  ingredients 
into  a second  vessel,  to  which  the  Are  is  applied. 

DIPLOPIA  (Med.)  from  ArA<<K,  double,  and  Sex#/**.,  to 
see ; a disease  in  the  eye  in  which  the  person  sees  an  object 
double  or  triple. 

DIPO’NDIUM  (Ant.)  a weight  of  two  pounds,  hid.  Orig. 
1.  16,  c.  24. 

DITNOUS  (Surg.)  A*?*;,  from  JU,  double,  and  niw,  to 
breathe ; an  epithet  for  wounds  winch  have  two  spiracula 
or  orifices. 

DIPPEL'S  animal  oil  (Chem.)  a volatile  oil,  formed  during 
the  distillation  of  different  animat  substances ; so  called 
from  the  chemist  who  first  observed  it. 

DIPPING  Needle  (3/nr.)  an  epithet  for  the  magnet  ical 
needle,  which,  when  duly  poised  about  an  horizontal  axis, 
will  have  a direction  of  altitude  in  an  horizontal  posi- 
tion above  the  horizon,  besides  its  direction  towards  the 
North. 

DIPSACUS  (Bot.)  A'tfwj  or  J.4-****,  Teasel ; a prickly 
plant  so  called  from  thirst,  because  it  provokes 

thirst.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  4,  c.  8 ; Dioicor.  1.  3, 
c.  13;  Plin.  I.  2",c.  9;  Gal.  de  Simpl.  LG;  Act.  Tctrab.  1, 
term.  1. 

Dipsacus,  ij<  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class 
4 Tetrandria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  common. — Cor.  proper 
universal. — Stam.  filaments  four  ; anthers  incumbent. 
— Pist.  germ  inferior;  style  filiform;  stigmas  simple. — 
Per.  none ; seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  biennial,  as  the — Dipsacus  syl - 
vest r is,  seu  Carduus,  Cultivated  Teasel. — Dipsacus  syl - 
vestris,  seu  Labium , Wild  Teasel, — Dipsacus  laciniatus , 
Cut-leaved  Teasel. — Dipsacus  pilosus , seu  Virga  past  oris, 
Small  Teasel. 

Dipsacus  is  also  tire  Scabiosa  alpina. 

DI’PSAS  (ZooL)  a sort  of  serpent ; so  called  because  it  pro- 
vokes great  thirst  in  the  person  who  is  bitten  by  it.  hid. 
1.  12,  c.  4. 

DIPTERA  (Eni.)  the  sixth  order  of  insects  in  the  Linnean 
system,  comprehending  the  genera  which  have  two  wings, 
with  a poiser  on  each  side.  The  genera  arc  distinguished 
into,  1 . Those  which  have  a proboscis  and  sucker  ; namely, 
diopsis  ; tipula , the  Crane-Fly ; mutca,  the  Fly ; tabanns  ; 
empisi  conojys.  2.  Those  which  have  a sucker  and  no  pro- 
boscis, as  oestrus,  the  Gad-Fly  and  the  Breeze;  a situs  ; 
stomoxys  ; culex,  the  Goat ; bombylius , the  Humble-Bee  ; 
and  hipjwbosca. 

DIPTEUON  (Archil.)  Jump*,  a building  which  haj  a double 
wing  or  isle.  Vitruv.  1.  3,  c.  1. 

DIPTERYX  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadelphia, 
Order  4 Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  onc-leaved. — Cor.  pa- 
pilionaceus. — Stam.  f laments  eight  to  ten ; anthers  smalL 
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— Pist.  germ  oblong;  style  awl-shaped;  stigma  acute. 
Per.  legume  large  ; seeds  ovate. 

Species.  The  two  species  are — Dipteryx  odorata  et  oppo-  ! 
sits  folia , which  are  trees. 

DIPTOTES  (Grout.)  AV a name  for  those  nouns  which 
hare  only  two  cases,  hid.  Orig.  I.  1,  c.  6. 

Dl'PTYCHA  ( Archaol .)  Air t*£«,  from  fis.  twice,  and  t™#, 
a leaf  or  fold ; a register  so  called  because  it  consisted  of 
two  leaves,  on  one  ot  which  were  written  the  names  of  the 
living,  and  on  the  other  those  of  the  dead,  who  were 
honoured  with  the  distinction  of  having  their  names  recited 
in  the  liturgy. 

DIPT  YC  HUM  ( Ecc .)  AVtvjs**,  a tabic  in  which  the  Greek 
church  enrolled  the  names  of  persons  baptized ; also  a 
register  of  eminent  persons  deceased,  whose  names  were 
rehearsed  at  the  altar. 

DIPYKE'XON  (.Surg.)  Av»pw<*(  from  At,  twice,  and  a 
kernel ; a probe  having  two  buttons  at  one  end.  Cal.  \ 
Aurel.  de  Morb.  Acut.  1.  3,  c.  3;  Gal. 

DIPY'ROS  (Ant.)  from  A*,  twice,  and  r?;,  fire;  an  epithet 
for  bread  twice  baked. 

DIRADIATION  {Med.)  an  invigoration  of  the  muscles  by 
the  animal  spirits. 

DPR  AS  (/In/.)  another  name  for  the  Furies. 

DI'RCA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Cla & & Octandria,  Order 
I Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Con.  one-petalled. — 
Stam.  filaments  eight;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ 
ovate;  style  filiform;  stigma  simple. — Per.  berry  one- 
cel  led  ; seeds  single. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  a shrub,  as  the — Dirca  pa- 
lustris , sen  Slrymella , Marsh  Leather  Wood. 

DIKE'CT  ( Arith .)  an  epithet  for  a rule;  namely,  “The  Rule 
of  Three  Direct,”  when  the  proportion  of  any  terms  or  J 
quantities  is  in  the  natural  or  direct  order  in  which  they 
stand,  in  distinction  from  “ The  Rule  of  Three  Inverse." 
[vide  Ride  of  Three ] 

Direct  ( Astron .)  is  when  a planet,  by  its  proper  motion, 
goes  forward  in  the  zodiac  according  to  the  natural  order 
and  succession  of  the  signs,  in  distinction  from  the  retro- 
grade.— Direct  sphere , is  the  same  as  Right  sphere,— Direct 
dials , vide  Dials. 

Direct  rau  (Opt  ) a ray  which  is  carried  from  a point  of 
the  visible  object  directly  to  the  eye,  without  being  turned 
out  of  its  rectilinear  direction  by  any  intervening  body, 
opaque  or  pellucid. — Direct  vision,  that  vision  which  is 
performed  by  means  of  direct  rays. 

Direct  (Mhs.)  a certain  character  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
.stave,  to  apprize  the  performer  of  the  situation  of  the  first 
note  in  the  succeeding  stave. 

Direct  (Law)  an  epithet  for  the  line  of  ascendants  and 
descendants  in  genealogical  succession. 

DIRECTION,  line  of  ffrunn.)  the  direct  line  in  which  a 
piece  is  pointed. 

DinECTtON  {Astron.)  the  motion  and  other  phenomena  of  a 
planet  when  direct. 

Direction  ( Aitrol .)  a motion  by  which  any  star,  or  part  of 
the  celestial  sphere,  that  is  supposed  to  have  any  influence 
on  mundane  affairs,  is  carried  to  another  star,  or  another 
part  of  the  heaven,  which  has  also  a signification  in  refer- 
ence thereto. 

TH  rection,  line  of  (Mech.)  the  line  of  motion  which  any 
natural  body  observes,  according  to  the  force  impressed 
upon  it.  — Angle  of  direction , tlie  angle  Comprehended 
between  the  lines  of  direction  of  two  conspiring  powers — 
Quantity  of  direction , the  quantity  which  arises  from  the 
multiplying  the  velocity  of  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
by  the  sum  of  their  masses. 

Direction,  number  of  (Chron.)  one  of  the  thirty-five 
numbers  between  the  Paschal  Limits,  or  between  the 


i earliest  and  latent  day  on  which  Easter  can  fall,  namely, 
I between  March  22  and  April  25,  comprehending  a space 
l|  of  thirty-five  days.  fvide  Chronology') 
j|  Direction*  IVonl  {Print.)  the  word  which  begins  the  next 
page,  that  is  set  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  preceding, 
ji  DIRECTOR  (Surg.)  a hollow  instrument  for  guiding  art 
incisor  knife. 

Director  (Mas.)  the  person  who  undertakes  the  manage- 
ment of  a concert. 

DIRECTO'UES  (.-/««/.)  another  name  for  the  Erectores 
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DIRE’CTORY  (Polit.)  a form  of  public  prayer,  &c.  used 
in  the  time  of  the  rebellion  instead  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

DIRE'CTRrX  (Math.)  ft  right  line,  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  a conic  sec- 
tion, ns  A 11,  in  the  annexed  figure, 
which  is  so  placed,  that  if  any  point,  F, 
be  assumed  without  it.  and  while  the 
line,  F D,  revolves  about  F as  a centre, 
a point,  I),  moves  in  such  a manner,  that  its  distance  from  F 
shall  always  be  to  CD  its  distance  from  the  line  A B,  in  a 
constant  ratio:  then  VD,  described  by  the  point  D,  is  a 
conic  section,  which  is  either  an  ellipse'  a parabola,  or  an 
hyperbola,  according  as  F D is  less  than,  equal  to,  or 
greater  than,  C D,  or  F V than  V A. 

DIRGE  ( .Uks.)  a song  of  lamentation  sung  at  funerals. 

DIRIBITO’RES  (Ant.)  1.  Officers  at  the  Roman  elections 
who  distributed  the  tables  among  the  electors  who  were  to 
give  their  vote.  Cic.  jrost.  Red.  in  Sen.  c.  11.  2.  Ser- 

vants who  distributed  the  different  portions  to  the  respec- 
tive guests  at  entertainments.  Apul.  Met.  1.  2,  p.  53; 
Bolen*,  de  Convh.  1-  2,  c.  I. 

DI'RIGENT  (Grow.)  a term  expressing  the 
line  of  motion  along  which  a describcnt 
line  or  surface  is  carried  in  the  genesis  of 
any  plane  or  solid  figure.  Thus,  if  the  <* 
line  A B move  parallel  to  itself,  and  along 
the  line  A D,  so  that  the  point  A always 
keeps  in  the  line  A D,  and  the  point  B,  in  the  line  B C, 
a parallelogram,  A I) CD  will  be  formed,  of  which  the 
line  A B is  the  describcnt,  and  the  line  A D the  dirigent. 

DIRENGA  (Bot.)  a name  for  the  sweet-scented  flag. 

DIRK  ( Mil.)  a kind  of  dagger  used  by  the  Highlanders, 
which  they  generally  wear  stuck  in  their  belts. 

DPS  A (Bot.)  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Gynnndria , Order 
I Dinndria , Natural  Order  of  Orchitlcee . The  species  are 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

DISA'BLED  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a seaman  who  is  by 
wounds  rendered  unfit  for  service ; and  also  for  a vessel 
which,  by  the  loss  of  her  masts,  sails,  yards,  Ac.  is  unable 
to  prosecute  her  voyage. 

DISABILITY  [Lou]  an  incapacity  in  a man  to  inherit 
lands,  or  enjoy  the  possession  of  them,  Ac.  which  may 
happen  by  the  act  of  the  ancestor,  who  is  attainted  of 
treason,  Ac. ; by  the  act  of  the  party  who  has  disabled 
himself  by  entering  into  a previous  obligation  ; by  the  act 
of  God,  where  a person  is  of  non-sane  memory,  Ac. ; by 
an  act  of  the  law,  as  an  alien  born. 

DISALLO'WANCES  (Mil.)  deductions  made  from  military 
estimates,  when  the  charges  against  the  public  do  not 
appear. 

DISA’NDR  A (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  7 Heptandria , 
Order  l Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  one- 
petalled.— Stam.  f laments  five  to  eight;  anthers  sagi- 
tate.— Pist.  germ  ovate;  style  filiform;  stigma  simple. 
—Per.  capsule  ovate;  seeds  ovate. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Ditandra 
prostata,  Trailing  Disandra,  seu  Sibthcrpia,  native  of 
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Madeira.— DUandra  africana , seu  Chrysosplenii , native 
of  Africa. 

DISBANDED  (Mil.)  an  epithet  for  a regiment  who,  in  a 
body,  are  discharged  from  the  conditions  of  military  ser- 
vice. 

DISC  (Astron.)  or  dish,  the  body  or  face  of  the  sun  or 
moon,  as  it  appears  to  us.  The  illumined  due  of  the  Earth 
is  that  which  is  otherwise  called  the  Cirde  of  Illumination. 
[vide  Circle  of  Illumination] 

Disc  (Opt.)  the  magnitude  of  a telescope  glass,  or  the  width 
of  its  aperture,  whether  plane,  convex,  or  of  any  other 
form. 

DISCARCATIO  ( Archaol .)  the  unloading  of  a ship. 

DISCE'NT  (Law)  vide  Descent . 

DISCE'SSUS  (CAem.)  in  general  the  separation  of  any  two 
bodies  before  united ; but  in  particular  the  separation  of 
cold  from  silver  by  aqua  fortis.  Odd.  Met.  1.  10,  v,  176; 
roll.  Onom.  1.  3,  segm.  151,  &c.;  Eustath.  Horn.  II.  I.  23, ) 
v.  774;  Merctir.  Gymnast.  1.  2,  c.  12;  Stuch.  Ant.  Conv.  I 
1.  3,  c,  12;  Panvin.  de  Lud.  Ctrc.  1.  2,  c.  1. 

DISCHARGE  (Law)  a release  from  confioemerit,  or  the 
restraints  of  any  legal  process,  when  a man  who  is  arrested 
shall  have  done  what  he  is  required  to  do. 

Discharge  (Mil,)  a remission  of  the  service  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  that  a man  has  been  engaged. 

DISCHA'RGER  (Elec.)  or  Discharging  Rod,  an  instru- 
ment made  of  glass,  or  baked  wool,  by  the  help  of  which  . 
an  electric  jar  is  discharged. 

DISCIPUNA'RIAXS  (£<*.)  sectaries  who  pretend  to  a . 
stricter  discipline  than  those  of  the  established  church. 

DISCLAIMER  (Law)  a plea,  containing  an  express  denial 
or  refusal. 

DI  SCIPLINE  (Af«7.)  signifies  generally  the  instruction  and 
government  of  soldiers  ; but  marine  discipline  the  training 
up  of  soldiers  for  sea  sendee. 

DIsCLO'SED  (Falcon.)  a term  applied  to  young  hawks 
newly  hatched,  and,  as  it  were,  put  forth  from  their  shells. 

DISCO'BOLOS  (✓/«/.)  from  Ltjuk,  a disk,  and  fiaxx*,  to  cast ; 
one  who  was  skilled  in  throwing  the  disk  or  quoit.  Plin.  \ 
1.  So,  c.  2 ; Quintil.  I.  2,  c.  13. 

DISCOMMON  ( Cus .)  a term  in  the  universities  for  depriv-  j 
ing  the  tnules-people  of  their  privileges  who  offend  against 
the  statutes. 

DISCONTINUANCE  qf  a plea  or  process  (Lou-)  is  when 
the  opportunity  of  prosecution  is  lost,  and  is  not  recover- 
able but  by  the  recommencement  of  the  suit. 

DISCONTINUATION  of  possession  (Law)  is  when  a man 
may  not  enter  upon  his  own  land  and  tenement  alienated, 
whatsoever  his  right  be,  but  must  bring  his  writ,  and  seek  | 
to  recover  possession  by  law. 

Dl'SCORD  (Mus.)  a dissonant  or  inharmonious  combina-  I 
tion  of  sounds,  in  distinction  from  a concord.  There  are 
various  Discords,  as  those  which  arise  from  the  union  of  i 
the  fifth  with  the  sixth,  the  fourth  with  the  fifth,  the  | 
seventh  with  the  eighth,  and  the  third  with  the  ninth  and 
seventh. 

DISCOVER  (Late)  a term  for  a woman  unmarried,  or  a 
w idow,  i.  e.  one  not  within  the  bonds  of  matrimony. 

DISCOVERY  (Lair)  the  act  of  disclosing  or  revealing  by 
a defendant,  in  his  answer  to  a bill  filed  against  him  in  a 
court  of  equity. 

DPSCOUNT  (Com.)  or  Rebate , an  allowance  made  on  a bill, 
Or  any  other  debt  not  yet  become  due,  in  consideration  of  i 
making  immediate  payment  of  the  bill  or  debt. 

Discount  (Arith.)  a rule  for  making  calculations  of  dis- 
count. 

DISC II ETA  purgative  (Med.)  a sort  of  purgatives,  by  which 
a certain  determinate  humour  is  evacuated. 

DISCRETE  proportion  (Arith.)  is  when  the  proportion  dis- 
joins in  the  middle,  or  when  the  ratio  of  the  first  term  to  the 


second  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  third  to  the  fourth. 
— Discrete  quantity , is  such  as  is  continued  and  joined  to- 
gether. 

DfSCRETIVE  proposition  (Log.)  such  propositions  as  have 
discretive  or  disjunctive  particles ; as,  out , notwithstanding, 
Ac.;  whereby  the  sense  is  disjoined. 

DISCRETO  (Mus.)  an  Italian  word,  signifying  to  play  or 
; sing  with  care ; moderation  or  judgment. 
DISCKETO'RIUM  (Anat.)  another  name  for  the  Diaphragm 
| or  Midriff'. 

DISCUl'MEN  (Surg.)  a bandage  used  in  bleeding  on  the 
forehead  and  temples. 

I DISCU'KSUS  (Log.)  the  third  part  of  logic,  which  consists 
j in  ratiocination  : it  is  otherwise  called  Argumentation. 

DI  SCUS  (Ant.)  from  for  to  cast,  a disc  or 
quoit ; any  round  substance  of  stone,  lead,  or  iron,  with  a 
hole  in  the  middle,  which  was  used  by  way  of  a gome,  to 
see  which  could  throw  it  farthest. 

Pi  nd.  Isth.  1. 

Oj«  r»  aurr^orK 

K*.‘  AjIi i«*  even  fit. 

Mart.  1. 14,  ep.  164. 

tyfawfiifd  cum  roiUant  fyarfmii  ptmitrm  duti 
Hut  jtvcvf  fmeri : tit  trmi  il(e  • uxiv-. 

Propen.  L.  3,  el.  12,  v.  10. 

Afiwttf  mute  ditei  jvttJui  in  pW*  r#i*. 

DI'SCUS  (Astron.)  vide  Disk. 

Discus  (Dot.)  the  Disk,  or  whole  surface  of  a leaf,  which  is 
either  supinus,  the  upper,  or  pronus,  the  under  surface.  The 
disk  of  a flower  is  tne  central  part  in  radiate  compound 
flowers,  consisting  generally  of  regular  corollules  or  floiets. 
It  is  also  applied  to  other  aggregate  flowers,  the  florets  of 
which,  towards  the  middle,  differ  from  those  in  the  circum- 
ference. 

DISCUSSION  (Surg.)  a dispersing  the  matter  of  any  swell- 
ing, i.  e.  a discharge  of  some  thin  matter  which  is  collected 
in  anyjnart  by  insensible  evaporation. 

DISC  if TI  ENT  ( Med.)  or  Disctuiory  medicines , those  which 
dissolve  impacted  matter. 

DISE’ASE  (Med.)  any  settled  affection  in  the  body  which 
throws  it  out  of  its  natural  course. 
to  DISEMBA'RK  (Mil.)  to  land  troops  from  any  vessel. 
to  DISEMBO'GUE  ( Geog .)  from  the  old  French  duem- 
bouchcr,  or  des  and  bourne,  a mouth ; a term  applied  to 
rivers  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea. 
to  Disembogue  (A/ftr.)  also  a term  applied  to  vessels  which 
pass  from  the  mouth  of  a strait  into  tne  sea. 
to  DISENGAtSE  (Mil.)  to  clear  a column  or  line  which 
may  have  lost  its  front  by  the  overlapping  of  any  particular 
division,  company,  or  fife. 

to  Disexgage  ( Fenc .)  to  quit  that  side  of  your  adversary’s 
blade  on  w hich  you  are  opposed  by  his  guard,  in  order  to 
effect  a cut  or  thrust  where  an  opportunity  may  present. 
DISER'MAS  (Dot.)  a species  of  the  Salvia. 
to  DISFRANCHISE  (Late)  to  take  away  the  franchise  or 
freedom  of  any  individual,  or  of  any  town. 
to  DISGARXISH  (Fort.)  to  take  away  guns  from  a for- 
tress. 

DISHE’UISON  (Late)  disinheriting. 

DISHE'RITOK  (Law)  one  who  puts  another  out  of  his  in- 
heritance. 

DI'SJUNCT  (Mus.)  »•*,  an  epithet  for  those  tetra- 

c fiord*  which  were  so  disposed  with  respect  to  each  other 
that  the  gravest  note  of  any  tetrachord  was  a note  higher 
than  the  acutest  note  of  the  tetrachord  immediately  be- 
neath it. 

Disjunct  proportion  (Math.)  vide  Discrete  P report  ion. 
DISJUNCTIVE  (Gram.)  an  epithet  for  any  particle,  such 


as  or,  nor,  Ac.  which  separates  the  sense,  in  distinction 
from  the  conjunctive  particles. 

Disjunctive  proposition  (Log.)  disjunct  ton,  a pro- 

position in  which  two  or  more  simple  propositions  are 
connected  by  a disjunctive  conjunction.  AuL  Cell.  1.  5, 
c.  II. 

DISK  (Astron.)  discus,  the  round  face  of  the  sun  or  moon 
as  it  appears  to  the  eye. 

Disk  < Hot.)  vide  Discus. 

DISLOCATION  (Sur?.)  from  disloeo , to  put  out  of  its 
place ; the  putting  of  a hone  out  of  its  place,  or  the  re- 
moval of  the  moveable  extremity  of  a bone  from  the 
hollow  or  socket  in  which  it  is  naturally  moved,  otherwise 
called  Luxation. 

Dislocation  of  an  army  (AW.)  it  equivalent  to  its  distribu- 
tion into  cantonments. 

to  DISLO'DGE  (Mil.)  to  drive  an  enemy  from  any  post  or 
station.— 1 o dislodge  a camp  is  to  strike  the  tents,  Ac.  and 
to  march  away. 

to  Dislodge  (Sport.)  to  rouse  beasts  of  the  chase  from  their 
lodging,  or  harbour. 

to  DiSMA'NTLE  (Fort.)  in  French  dcmantelcr , to  take  off 
the  cloak;  to  beat  or  pull  down  the  walls  or  fortifications 
of  a city. 

to  Dismantle  (Mar.)  to  unrig  a ship,  and  take  out  all  her 
•tores,  guns,  &c. 

DJSMA'STED  (Afar.)  an  epithet  for  a ship  which  is  de- 
prived of  her  masts. 

DISME'MBERED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  an  animal,  a cross, 
or  any  thing  else  which  is,  as  it  were,  cut  in  pieces,  but 
not  so  os  To  destroy  die  form,  as  “ Or  a lion  rampant, 
gules  dismembered/'  Ac. 

DISMES  i Law)  die  tithes. 

to  DISMISS  (Mil.)  to  take  an  officer’s  commission  or  war- 
rant  from  him. 

to  Dismiss  a cause  (Law)  a term  in  the  court  of  chancery 
for  removing  it  out  of  court  without  anv  farther  hearing.  * 

TO  DISMOUNT  (AW.)  to  unhorse.  u To  dismount  the  ca- 
valry," to  make  them  alight. 

to  Dismount  a jriece  of  ordnance  (Gwra.)  to  throw  or  take 


Dispensation  (Med.)  is  when  the  simples  of  a composition 
are  set  iu  order,  lest  any  of  the  ingredients  should  be 
forgotten. 

Dispensation  ( Theot. ) the  gift  of  divine  revelation  to  man, 
namely,  of  the  Levitical  Law  to  the  Jews,  and  of  the 
Gospel  to  Christians. 

DISPtNSATOK  {Ant.)  a steward,  or  one  who  managed  the 
expenses  of  a family.  Cic.  Hort.  a pud  Son.  I.  3,  c.  19; 
Pint,  1.  33,  c.  2;  Suet.  Aug.  c.  67. 

Dispknsatok  (Med.)  a name  for  an  apothecary,  because  he 
is  a dispenser  of  medicines. 

DISPE'NSATORY  (Med.)  a book  which  directs  apotheca- 
ries in  the  compounding  of  medicine,  defining  the  ingre- 
dient and  the  quantity,  Ac. 

DISPE'RMUS  dispermous , or  two-seeded,  an  epithet 

for  fruit  which  contains  only  two  seeds,  as  in  umbellate  anil 
stellate  plants. 

DISPERSION  (Out.)  the  divergency  of  the  rays  of  light- — 
Dispersion  (f  light  is  occasioned  by  the  refrangibility  of  the 
rays,  or  the  nature  of  the  refracting  medium. — Point  of 
dispersion  is  a point  from  which  refracted  rays  begin  to  di- 
verge, when  their  refraction  renders  them  divergent. 

DISPbRSONA'RE  (Archaol.)  to  scandalize  or  disparage- 

to  DISPLAT  (Mil.)  in  French  deployer , to  extend  the 
front  of  a column. 

DISPLA'YED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  birds  j 

having  their  wings  expanded,  as  he  bears  t 
44  Azure  an  eagle  displayed,  argent  armed  AzC 
gules ; on  a canton  of  the  second  a sinister  ) 

These  were  the 
i,  founder  of  the 


hand  couped  as  a third.”  Those  were  the 
arms  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  founder  of  the 
Cotton  Library . 

DISPOSITION  (Mil.)  the  placing  an  army  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  roost  suitable  for  a vigorous  attack  or  defence. 
Faire  des  dispositions  signifies  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements lor  a battle. 

Disposition  (Archil.)  the  just  placing  all  the  several  parts  ot 
a building-  Vitruv.  I.  1,  c.  2. 

DISPO'SITOR  ( Astrol.)  the  planet  which  is  lord  of  the  sign 
where  another  planet  chances  to  be- 

DISRU'PTIO  (Med.)  a violent  rupture,  penetrating  the  skin 
to  the  flesh. 

DISSE'CTION  (Anal.)  tho  cutting  asunder  of  animal  bodies, 
in  order  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of  their  parts,  [vide 
Anatomy ] 

DISSIDIUM  dissect io  (Dot.)  gashed;  on  epithet  for  a leal, 
as  folium  disscctum , a gashed  leaf,  which  is  distinguished 
from  the  lacinsate  leaf  by  tho  sections  being  more  deter- 
minate. 

DISSEISF.'E  (Lave)  vide  Disseisin. 

DISSEl'SIN  (Law)  an  unlawful  dispossessing  a man  of  h s 
lands,  tenements,  or  other  immoveable  or  incorporeal  right:;. 
The  person  dispossessing  is  called  the  disseisor,  and  the 
person  dispossessed  the  disseisee. — Disseisin  upon  disseisin 
is  where  the  disseisor  is  put  out  of  possession  by  another. 

DISSEI'SOR  (Law)  vide  Disseisin. 

DISSE'NTER  (Ecc.)  one  who  dissents  or  departs  from  the 
communion  of  the  Christian  church,  particularly  from  that 


it  down  from  the  carriage. 

DISPARAGEMENT  (Zmc)  the  disposing  of  an  heir  or 
heiress  in  marriage  under  his  or  her  degree,  or  against  de- 
cency. Mngn.  Chart,  c.  6 ; Co.  Lit.  107. 

DISPA RA'GO  (Dot.)  a species  of  the  Stoebe. 

DPSPAR  ATES  (Log.)  opposites,  or  things  altogether  unlike 
one  another. 

DPSPART  (Gunn.)  the  thickness  of  the  metal  on  the  mouth 
and  breech  of  the  piece. 

to  Dispart  a cannon  (Gunn.)  to  set  a mark  at  or  near  the 
muzzel-ring  of  a gun,  that  a sight-line  taken  upon  the  top 
of  the  base-ring,  against  the  touch-hole,  may  thereby  be 
parallel  to  the  concave  cylinder  of  the  piece,  by  which  the 
gunner  takes  his  aim. 

DISPATCHES  (Polit.)  letters  sent  abroad  upon  public 
affairs. 

DISPATJPERED  (Latv)  put  out  of  the  capacity  of  suing  in 
forma  pauperis  / as  if  a person,  before  nis  suit  is  ended, 
have  any  lands,  Ac.  fall  to  him,  he  is  then  dispaupered,  or 
put  out  of  the  capacity  of  suing  in  that  form. 

DiSPE'NSARY  (Med.)  a place  where  medicines  are  retailed, 
or  delivered  out. 

DISPENSATION  (Ecc.)  an  indulgence  or  licence  from  the 
pope  to  do  what  is  otherwise  prohibited,  as  the  marriage  of 
first  cousins,  Ac. 

Dispensation  (Low)  an  exclusive  privilege  to  do  anv  thing 
that  is  otherwise  contrary  to  law,  which  is  granted  by  the 
king  in  council. 

Dispensation  (Ecc.)  an  indulgence  or  permission  from  the 
pope  to  do  that  which  is  otherw  ise  prohibited  by  the  church. 

2 


part  of  it  established  in  England. 

DlSSE'PIMENTUM  (Dot.)  a partition,  or  wall,  bv  which  the 
pericarp  is  separated  into  cells  ; this  is  parallel um  when  it 
approaches  in  breadth,  and  its  transverse  diameter  to  the 
valves ; contra rium  when  it  is  narrower  than  the  valves. 

D1SS1L1ENS  (Dot.)  bursting,  or  elastic;  an  epithet  for  the 
pericarp,  or  fruit,  which  opens  with  a spring,  as  in  Hurt t. 
Dent  aria,  Cardamine,  Ac. 

DISSIPATION  (Phy.)  a gradual,  slow,  insensible  loss  or 
consumption  of  the  minute  parts  of  a body. 

Dissipation,  Circle  of  (Opt.)  or  Circle  of  Aberration , that 
circular  space  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  which  is  occupied 
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by  the  rays  of  each  pencil  in  indistinct  vision. — Radius  of  j:  DISTILLATIONS  (Phu.)  watery  vapours  drawn  up  by  the 
Dissipation,  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  dissipation.  * 1 1 sun  into  the  air,  which  fall  down  to  the  earth  again  when 
DISSO’L  VENT  (Med.)  a medicine  fitted  to  disperse  collected  the  sun  is  set. 

humours.  {'  DISTPLL  ATORY  (Her.)  a part  of  the  arms  of  the  distillers’ 

Dissolvent  ( Chem .)  a liquor  proper  for  dissolving  a mixed  company, 
body. 

DISSOLVENTIA  (Med.)  dissolvents,  [vide  Dissolvent ] 


DISSOLUTION  (Med.)  the  mingling  of  mixed  electuaries 
or  powders  in  waters. 

Dissolution*  (Cl inn.)  that  action  bv  which  fluids  loosen  the 
texture  of  immersed  bodies,  and  reduce  them  into  very 
small  parts,  as  water  dissolves  sugar,  aqua  fortis  dissolves 
brass,  Sec. 

DISSOLUTUS  morbus  (Med.)  another  name  for  the  Dy-  j 
sentery. 

DI  SSONANCE  (.Via.)  a discordant  interval  between  two 
sounds,  which  being  continued  together  offend  the  ear. 

DISTAFF-THISTLE  (Bet-)  a species  of  the  Atractylis  of 
Linnmus. 

DISTANCE  (Geom.)  the  shortest  line  between  any  two 
points  or  objects. — Accessible  distances  arc  measured  with  a 
chain,  Ac. — Inaccessible  distances  are  found  by  taking  bear- 
ings to  them  from  the  two  extremities  of  a line  whose  length 
i»  given. 

Distance  (Astron.)  as  applied  to  the  planets,  and  other  hea- 
venly bodies,  is  either  apparent,  real,  or  relative.— Appa- 
rent distances  are  such  as  are  judged  of  by  the  eye. — Rela- 
tive distances  are  deduced  from  the  theory  of  gravity. — 


[vide 


DISTILLERS,  Company  of  ( Her.)  This  com 
pany  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Their  armorial  ensigns  are,  “ Azure 
a fess  wavy,  argent  between  a sun  drawing  up 
a cloud,  distilling  drops  of  rain ; and  a distil- 
latory double  armed  or,  with  two  worms  and 
a bolt-head  receiver  argent. 

DISTINCT  BASE  (Out.)  that  distance  from  the  pole  of  a 
convex  glass  at  whicn  objects  beheld  through  it  appear 
distinct,  and  well-defined.— Distinct  vision,  [vide  Futon] 
D1STPNCTUS  (Bit.)  distinct;  an  epithet  for  leaves  or  an- 
thers that  arc  quite  separate  from  each  other,  in  distinction 
from  the  connate  : folta  distinct  a , distinct  leaves,  are  to  be 
found  in  several  of  the  Mysembryanthema  : folio/a  distincta , 
distinct  leaflets,  as  in  Jasruinum  officinale,  as  contrasted 
with  the  confluent;  anthcra  distinct/* , distinct  ambers,  are 
to  be  found  in  most  flowers. 

: DISTORTION  (Surg.)  a term  denoting  that  the  parts  of  an 
animal  bodv  are  ill  placed  or  ill  figured. 

DISTORTOll  oris  (Anat.)  a muscle,  whose  office  is  to  draw 
the  mouth  aside. 

DISTRA'CTION  (Chem.)  a forcible  separation  of  substances 
a - ,i  fr°,n  one  another  which  were  before  united,  as  by  calcina- 
Real  distances  from  the  parallex,  relative  distances,  Ac. — ||  lion,  Ac. 

Distance  of  the  sun  from  the  moon's  node,  or  apogee,  an  arc  v Distraction  (Surg.)  the  act  of  pulling  a fibre  or  naem- 
of  the  ecliptic,  intercepted  between  the  sun's  true  place  ! brane,  Ac.  from  its  natural  extent;  and  what  is  so  pulled 

or  extended  is  said  to  be  distracted. 
to  DISTRAIN  (Laic)  to  seize  upon  a person's  goods  for  the 
payment  of  rent  or  taxes. 

DISTRESS  (Law)  I.  The  taking  of  a personal  chattel  out 
of  the  possession  of  the  wrong- doer  into  the  custody  of  the 


party  injured,  to  procure  a satisfaction  for  the  wrong  com- 
mitted. Distresses  are  personal,  which  ore  on  a man's 
moveable  goods,  and  real , which  ore  on  the  immoveable 
goods.  They  are  also finite,  when  limited  by  law  as  to  how 
often  it  shall  be  made  to  bring  the  party  to  trial  of  action, 
and  infinite  when  without  limitation,  until  the  party  ap- 
pears. 


and  the  moon's  node,  or  apogee. — Curtate  distance. 

Curtate ] 

Distance  of  the  bastions  (Fort.)  the  side  of  the  exterior 
polygon . 

Distance  (Geog.)  the  arc  of  a great  circle  intercepted  be- 
tween two  places. 

Distance  (Afar.)  the  number  of  miles  or  leagues  which  a 
ship  has  sailed  from  any  point  or  place. 

Distance,  line  of  (Pcrspect.)  a right  line  drawn  from  the 
eye  to  the  principal  point.— Point  of  distance,  a point  on  1 
the  horizontal  line  at  the  same  distance  from  the  principal  1 
point  as  the  eye  is  from  the  same,  [ride  Perspective  j 
DlSTANS  (But.)  or  remotus,  distant ; an  epithet  for  a whorl,  (|  DISTRESSES  {Late)  district! ones,  pledges  taken  by  the 
verticillui  distant,  a distant  whorl,  when  the  flowers  which  sheriff*  from  those  who  came  to  fairs,  for  their  good  be- 
compose  it  are  few  in  number.  | haviour;  which,  at  the  end  of  the  fair,  or  m urea t,  wore 

DISTEMPER  ( Vet.)  a well-know  n disease  incident  to  dogs,  delivered  back,  if  no  harm  was  done. 

horses,  and  other  domestic  animals.  DISTRIBUTION  (Log.)  a resolving  the  whole  into  its 

Distemper  (Paint.)  a term  applied  to  colours  not  mixed  parts, 
with  oil  or  water,  but  with  size,  whites  of  eggs,  &c.;.  Distribution  (Rhet.)  an  applying  to  every  tiling  its  pecu- 
wheuce  to  do  a piece  in  distemper  is  to  paint  in  such  liar  property. 

colours.  Distribution  (Med.)  a term  applied  to  the  chyle  when, 

DISTENSION  (Med.)  a term  applied  to  any  parts  of  the  after  due  preparation  in  the  ventricle  and  intestine*,  it 
body  which  are  loosened  or  widened.  # passes  through  the  lacteal  veins,  and  fulling  into  the  sub- 

DISTICH  (Poet.)  from  «■*,  twice,  and  «•►*•<,  a verse;  clavinn  vein,  it  circulates  with  the  blood. 

a couplet.  # t DISTRIBUTIVE  Justice  (Late)  that  justice  which  is  ad- 

DISTICHIA  (Med.)  a double  row  of  hairs  upon  the  ministered  by  a judge,  arbitrator,  or  umpire,  who,  in 

eve-lids.  executing  his  office,  may  be  said  to  distribute  or  give  to 

DIJSTICHUS  (Bot.)  two- ranked,  an  epithet  for  a stem  or  every  man  his  own. 
stalk ; caulis  distichus,  a two-ranked  stem  or  stalk,  putting  Distributive  noun  (Gram.)  a noun  which  betokens  the 
forth  branches  not  decusjuted,  but  in  a horizontal  position,  reducing  of  tilings  into  several  orders  or  distinctions, 
as  in  the  Fir.  This  term  is  applied  in  the  same  tense  to  a DISTRIC'HI.VSIS  (Med.)  vide  Distichia. 
spike;  spica  dhticha,  a $pikc  with  flowers  all  pointing  two  DTSTRICT  (Lai c)  the  circuit  within  which  a man  may  be 
wave.  _ bound  to  appear:  also,  the  place  where  one  hath  the 

DISTILLATION  (GAero.)  an  extraction  of  the  humid  parts  power  of  distraining.  Brit.  c.  120. 
of  things  by  virtue  of  heat : it  is  performed  cither  per  as • Dl. STRICTURES  (Lau  ) vide  Distresses . 
centum  or  per  descensum.  To  distil  perascensum ' is  per-  DISTRINGAS  (Lam)  a writ  directed  to  the  sheriff1  or  any 


formed  by  placing  the  vessel  over  tile  fire  in  which  the 
matter  i*  contained;  to  d»*lil  descensum  is  to  place  the 
fire  above  the  vessel  in  which  the  matter  is  contained. 


other  officer,  commanding  him  to  distrain  a person  for  a 
debt  to  the  king  ; or  for  his  appearance  on  a certain  day. 
/*.  S.  B.  13ff — Distringas  juratores,  a writ  directed  to  the 
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sheriff,  to  distrain  upon  a jury  to  appear.— Distringas  li 
nupcr  vice-corn eirm,  [vide  Vcnditione  erpanai] 

DI&i'RIX  (Med.)  from  iU,  twice,  ami  #f»$,  the  hair;  a din* 
ease  of  the  liair,  when  it  splits  and  divides  at  the  ends.  } 

DUjVE'LOPED  (Her.)  another  name  fur  displayed. 

to  DISUNITE  (3/a».)  is  said  of  a horse  that  drags  his  | 
haunches,  and  gallops  false  or  upon  a wrong  toot. 

DITCH  (Fort.)  vide  Fan  or  Moat. 

DITHYRA'MBUS  (Ant.)  a song  anciently  sung  in  honour 
of  Bacchus;  or,  in  general,  any  poem  composed  with  [ 
wildness  or  enthusiasm.  Horace  designates  the  odes  ofi 
Pindar  diihyrambi. 

DITOC  A ( Bot.\  another  name  for  the  Mniarum  of  Limueus.  ' 

DPTOXOS  (AThj.)  a ditone ; a double  touc,  or  the  jj 

greater  third. 

Dll'Rl'CHlUM  ( Dot .)  a genus  of  mosses. 

Dl'I'KOCHiE'US  (Poet.)  JU ?•%«>•',  a foot,  consisting  of  two  : 
trochees,  as  cTintUenli.  Hcphcst.  Enchirid. 

DITTA'NDER  (Bot.)  the  Lcpidum  latijUium  of  Linnaeus,  a . 
perennial. 

DITTANY  of  Crete  (Bot.)  the  Origan  not  dictanmnm  of  j 
Limueus,  a perennial. — White  Dittany,  the  Dictamnus 
albtts,  a perennial. 

DITTO  (Cow.)  or,  abbreviated.  Do.  an  Italian  word  derived 
from  tlie  Latin  dictum,  said,  i.  e.  literally,  the  aforesaid ; 
is  used  in  statements  and  accounts  to  signify  the  same,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
word  or  words. 

DIT TO'LOG  Y (Lit.)  Aynttyui,  a double  reading,  as  in  j 
most  ancient  authors  sacred  and  profane. 

DITTY  (Mas.)  a song  that  has  the  words  set  to  music.  i 

DI'VAL  (Her.)  a term,  in  blazoning,  for  nightshade. 

DIVATLIA  (Ant.)  another  name  for  the  Roman  festival  | 
called  Angeronniia. 

DP  VAN  ( Pol  it.)  the  great  council  or  court  of  justice  in  jj 
Turkey  and  Persia. 

DIV  A PUPATION  (Cheni.)  the  driving  out  of  vapours  by  |j 
means  of  fire. 

DIVARICATES  (Bot.)  divaricate,  or  straddling,  according 
to  Withering  ; standing  out  wide,  an  epithet  for  branches,  :j 
a panicle,  petiole,  and  peduncle. — Rami  divaricati , divaii-  | 
cate  branches,  i.  e.  making  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  stem,  |l 
opposed  to  coarctati ; panieula  divaricata , a divaricate 
panicle,  when  the  pedicles  form  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  1 
main  peduncle  ; so,  in  the  same  sense,  pedunculum  divan- 
rat um,  a divaricate  peduncle  ; petioltu  divaricatus,  a divari- 
cate petiole. 

Di'VER  (0rn.)  a water-fowl  that  frequents  lakes,  and  goes  i| 
with  difficulty  on  land;  the  Colymbus  septentrional  is  of': 
Linmcus. 

DIVE'RGENS  (Rot.)  diverging,  an  epithet  for  branches ;|| 
rami  divergentes,  branches  diverging  or  making  a right 
angle  with  l he  stem.  It  is  applied  also  to  the  sleep  of ; 
plants;  jcmmu  divergens  is  when  the  leaflets,  in  their  state 
cf  repose,  approach  eacli  other  at  the  base,  but  spread  at  ! 
the  tops. 

DIVERGENT  ( Math.)  or  Diverging,  an  epithet  for  several  , 
tilings  which  have  the  property  of  diverging. — Divergent  J 
or  diverging  rays,  those  rays  which  issuing  from  a radiant  | 
point  do  continually  recede  from  each  other. — Divergent  j 
tine/,  those  lines  which  continually  remove  to  a greater  u 
distance  from  each  other. — Diverging  hyperbola,  one  whose  j 
legs  turn  their  convexities  to  each  other. — Diverging  j 
parabola , vide  Parabola. — Diverging  series , a series  the  | 
terms  of  which  always  become  larger  the  farther  they  are 
continued. 

DIVERSION  (Mil.)  a movement  which  is  made  towards  , 
a point  that  is  weak  and  undefended,  in  order  to  draw 
an  enemy  off  from  continuing  his  operations  in  another 
quarter. 


Diversion  (Med.)  the  turning  of  the  course  or  flux  of  hu- 
mours from  ono  part  to  ouothcr  by  medicinal  applica- 
tions. 

D1VERSORIUM  (Ant.)  an  inn  or  place  of  entertainment 
for  strangers.  Cic.  ad  Pam.  1.  0,  ep.  19, 

Diver  so  rium  (Anat.)  the  Ileceptncnlum  chyli. 

DIVEUTI'CULUM  (Anal.)  a tnal -format ion,  or  a diseased 
appearance  of  any  part,  owing  to  its  deviation  from  the 
usual  course. 

Diverticulum  Jhimmis  (Ant.)  the  turning  or  arm  of  a 
river. 

DIVERTIME'NTO  (3fiu.)  Italian  for  a light  composition, 
written  in  a familiar  style. 

DIVERTISSEME'NT  (Mas.)  a French  terra  for  certain 
airs  and  dances  formerly  introduced  between  their 
operas. 

to  DIVEST  (Law)  to  take  away  the  possession  of  a thing 
from  another  as  opposed  to  invest. 

DIVIDEND  ( ,4 riM.)  the  number  to  bo  divided.  [vide  Di- 
vision] 

Dividend  (Cow.)  the  share  of  the  profits  in  a joint  stock 
which  is  to  be  divided  among  the  shareholders : also  that 
part  of  a debtor's  effects  which  is  to  be  divided  among  the 
creditors. 

Dividend  (Cut.)  the  share  which  falls  to  the  fellows  of  any 
college,  out  of  the  annual  income  of  the  foundation. 

DIVIDENDS  (Law)  a name  for  the  parts  of  an  indenture. 

DIVIDERS  (Math.)  a particular  sort  of  compasses. 

DIYTDUALS  (Arith.)  numbers  in  the  rule  of  Division, 
being  parts  of  the  dividend  distinguished  by  points,  Ac. 

DIVINATIO  (Ant.)  Divination  was  of  two  kinds;  natural, 
that  which  the  bird  itself  declared  by  its  flight,  cry,  Ac.; 
the  other  artificial , which  consisted  in  the  interprets  turn  ot 
the  augur.  Cic.  Bell,  de  Divrn.  1.  1 , e.  6. 

Divination  signified  likewise  a sort  of  sentence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deciding  who  should  be  tbc  accuser  in  case- 
where  two  or  more  persons  bring  forward  the  same 
charge  wherefore  Cicero’s  first  oration  against  Verrc  - 
is  entitled  Dixinatio , because  he  pleaded  to  be  the  pro- 
secutor of  V erres. 

DIVING-BELL  (Mech.)  a contrivance  by  which  person- 
may  descend  below  the  water  and  remain  for  some  time 
without  serious  inconvenience. — Diving- Bladder  was  a 
contrivance,  made  by  Borclli,  to  answer  the  name  purpose 

DIVTNITY  (£re.)  the  study  which  treats  of  God  and  Di- 
vine Revelation,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  Gospel. 

DIVfSA  (Ardueol.)  goods  devised  by  will. 

DIV  ESI  (Mia.)  an  Italian  word  signifying  divided  into  two 
parts. 

DIVISIBILITY  (Phy.)  the  property  of  being  able  to  be 
divided  to  an  infinite  or  indefinite  extent. 

DIVISION  (Arith.)  one  of  the  four  principal  rules  or  ope- 
rations in  Arithmetic,  by  which  we  find  how  often  one  quan- 
tity is  contained  in  another.  There  are  three  numbers  con- 
cerned in  this  operation,  namely,  the  dividend,  or  that  which 
is  to  be  divided ; the  divisor,  or  that  by  which  one  divides ; 
and  the  quotient,  or  that  number  which  shows  how  often 
the  second  is  contained  in  the  first ; thus,  suppose  10  to  be 
divided  by  5,  10  is  the  dividend,  5 the  divisor,  and  2 the 
quotient,  or  the  result  of  the  division.  Division  is  distin- 
guished into  division  of  integers,  division  of  fraction*,  divi- 
sion of  decimals,  algebra,  Ac. — Division  of  integers  is  either 
simple  or  compound. — Simple  division  is.  the  division  of  in- 
tegers of  one  denomination.—  Compound  division  is  the 
division  of  numbers  of  different  denominations,  as  pound-, 
shillings,  pence,  Ac. — Division  of  Fractions  is  performed 
by  inverting  the  terms  of  the  divisor,  and  then  multiplying 
the  two  numerators  together  for  a new  numerator,  and  two 
denominators  for  a new  denominator ; thus,  +|>  -y  i*  the 
same  w h x j = H .—Division  of  Decimals  is  performed 
4-  F 
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the  same  as  in  whole  numbers,  except,  that  regard  must  be  | 
had  to  the  number  of  decimals;  viz.  making  as  many  in  the 
quotient  as  those  of  the  dividend  exceed  those  in  the  i 
divisor. — Division  of  Powers  is  performed  by  subtracting  ; 
their  exponents,  as,  a6  -+-  a*  = a*  “ « = a1. — Division  of 
Proportion  is  comparing  the  difference  between  the  ante- 
cedent and  the  consequent  with  either  of  them;  os  if  a : b :: 
c : d,  then  by  division  a — 6 : 6 ::  c — d : d. 

Division*  (A/ux.)  dividing  the  interval  of  an  octave  into  a 
number  of  lesser  intervals,  as  quavers,  semiquavers,  A c. 

Division  (Mil.)  is  a body  of  men  commanded  by  a particu- 

• lar  officer ; thus  brigades  are  divisions  of  an  army  ; pla- 
toons are  divisions  of  a troop  or  company  ; also  any  num- 
ber of  men  detached  from  the  main  body  on  military  duty 
is  denominated  a division . 

Division  (Log.)  is  an  oration  which  explains  any  thing  part 
by  part. 

Division  (Print.)  a small  line  which  serves  to  divide  com- 
pound words,  os  14  Man-hood.” 

Division  of  mathematical  instruments  (Meek.)  the  dividing 
them  off  into  degrees,  and  minutes,  Ac. 

DJVISIONES  (Ant.)  doles,  or  donations  which  persons  left 
iu  their  wills  to  be  made  annually  to  the  people,  to  col- 
leges, Sec.  on  the  anniversary  of  their  birth-day.  Paul.  t. 
Civitatibusff, \ de  Lev  at.  1 . 

DIVISOR  ( Arith .)  tnc  dividing  number,  [vide  Division") 
— Divisors  of  a number , those  numbers  by  which  it  is 
exactly  divisible. 

DIVISORES  (Ant.)  persons  employed  at  elections  by  the 
candidates  to  distribute  money  among  the  poor  citizens,  to 
buy  up  their  votes.  Cic.  in  Verr.  Proem,  c.  8 ; A scon,  in 
Cic. 

DIVORCE  { Law)  divortium  a divert  endo,  a separation  of 
man  and  wife,  which  is  of  two  kinds,  namely  — Divortiism  a 
nrnsJ  ct  thoro,  which  does  not  dissolve  u marriage,  and 
consequently  does  not  debar  a woman  her  dower  or  bas- 
tardize the  issue ; the  second  und  complete  divorce  is  the  i 
divortium  a vinculo  matrimonii,  which  absolutely  dissolves  j 
the  marriage.  Co.  Lit.  235,  Ac. — Bill  of  divorce,  a writing  j 
formerly  given  to  a woman,  by  which  the  husband  re- 
nounced all  cluira  upon  her. 

DIYOTO  ( Mtts.)  an  Italian  word  signifying  a serious  man-  1 
ncr  of  playing  or  singing  so  as  to  excite  devotion. 

DIURE'SIS  ( Med.)  from  and  the  discharge  of  the 
urine  through  the  bladder. 

DIURETICS  (Med.)  medicines  which  by  dissolving  and  j 
fusing  the  blood,  precipitate  the  scrum,  and  promote  the 
urinary  discharge. 

DIU'RNAL  ( Astral.)  an  epithet  for  those  planets  which  I, 
contain  more  active  than  passive  qualities. 

DiUKKAt  (Astron.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  relates  to  the 
day,  as — Diurnal  arc,  the  arc  described  by  the  sun,  moon,  ! 
or  stars,  between  their  rising  and  setting. — Diurnal  circle, 
the  apparent  circle  described  by  the  6un,  moon,  or  stars,  in 
consequence  of  the  supposed  rotation  of  the  earth. — Diur- 
nal motion  of  a planet , so  many  degrees  and  minutes  as  any 
planet  moves  in  a hour.  Diurnal  is  also  used  in  speaking  of 
the  natural  day;  thus,  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth 
or  sun  is  its  revolution  on  its  own  axis  in  24  hours. 

DIURNA'LIS  ( A refund.)  a book  for  registering  things,down 
every  day,  which  has  since  been  called  a journal. 

DIVU'LSlb  URIN*E  (Med.)  urine  with  a ragged  uneven  | 
sediment. 

DlYLl'SMOS  ( Chem.)  from  &*»£«,  to  strain;  the  ; 

percolation  or  straiuing  of  a liquor,  for  the  purpose  of  its  ; 
depuration. 

D.L.  S.  (tow.)  an  abbreviation  for  double-refined  loaf  sugar.  [ 

D.  LA,  SOL,  RE  (Mus.)  the  fifth  note  in  each  of  the  three  !( 
septcnarics  of  the  gamut. 

DO  (Mus.)  a monosyllable  which  has  been  substituted  for  j 


DOD 

m t that  was  applied  by  Guido  to  the  first  note  of  the  natu- 
ral major. 

Do  Law  (Law)  the  same  as  to  make  a law. 

DOC H ME  (Asst.)  A#*,  a measure  of  length  among  the 
Greeks,  equal  to  the  breadth  of  four  fingers. 

DOCHMIUS  (Poet.)  a foot  ol  five  syllables,  a 

short  and  two  long,  a short  and  long,  os  amicus  tines.  Cic. 
Orat.  c.  6.  A. 

DOCIMA'SIA  (Ant.)  the  probation  of  magis- 

trates previous  to  their  admission  into  any  public  office  at 
Athens.  Harpocrat.  in  Lus. 

DOCIM.VSTICE  (Min.)  the  art  of  examining  foasils,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  metals  or  minerals  they  contain. 

DO'ClS  (Mat.)  a fiery  impression  or  meteor,  like  a 
beam. 

DOCK  (Man.)  a large  case  of  leather,  as  long  as  the  horse's 
tail,  which  serves  it  for  a cover,  and  is  made  fast  by  the 
straps  to  the  crupper. 

Dock  (Hot.)  the  liumex  of  Linmcus,  a weed  that  infests 
corn  fields. 

Dock  (Mar.)  a broad  deep  trench  formed  on  the  side  of  a 
harbour  fitted  for  the  building  or  repairing  of  ships.  It  is 
either  dry  or  wet. — Dry  Dock,  in  French  Banin  de  radonb , 
is  provided  with  flood-gates  for  keeping  out  the  water 
while  a ship  is  either  building  or  repairing.  These  gates 
are  oj»enea  to  let  in  the  water  when  the  vessel  is  to  be 
floated  or  launched. — fVet  Dock , in  French  Bassin  du  port, 
is  a place  out  of  the  way  of  the  tide,  into  which  a ship  may 
be  hauled  so  that  she  may  dock  herself,  or  sink  herself  a 
place  to  lie  in. — Dock-yards,  magazines  containing  timber 
and  all  sorts  of  stores  lor  ship-building. 

to  Dock  ( Vet.)  to  cut  off  a horse's  tail. 

to  Dock  herself  (Mar.)  is  said  of  a ship  when  brought  into 
oozy  ground  she  makes  herself  a place  to  lie  in. 

DOCK-CRE'SSES  (But.)  a plant,  otherwise  called  Nipple- 
Wort,  or  the  Lapuina  of  Linnams. 

DOCKET  (Com.)  a bill  with  a direction  tied  to  goods,  and 
directed  to  the  person  and  place  whither  they  are  to  be 
sent. 

Docket  (Law)  a small  piece  of  paper  or  parchment,  con- 
taining the  head  of  a large  writing:  also,  a subscription  at 
the  foot  of  letters  patent,  by  the  clerk  of  the  aockets. 
44  To  strike  a docket/'  is  said  of  a creditor  who  gives  bond 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  proving  his  debtor  to  be  a bank- 
rupt ; in  consequence  of  which  a commission  of  bankruptcy 
is  taken  out  against  him. 

to  Docket  (Law)  to  enter  upon  the  dockets;  in  this  man- 
ner judgment!  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  decrees  in 
Chancery,  commissions  of  Bankruptcy,  and  the  like,  are 
docketted. 

DOCTILE'TUS  ( Med.)  a medicine  which  Paracelsus  re- 
commends for  tile  cure  of  the  gout. 

DOCTOR  (Ant.)  Ji&nu»A«c,  a teacher  or  preceptor  whose 
office  in  particular  arts  is  mentioned  in  inscriptions;  as — 
Doctor  iibrarius,  one  who  is  supposed  to  have  taught  the 
art  of  making  up  books. — Doctor  Sagittarius,  one  who 
taught  the  soldiers  the  art  of  shooting.  Heines.  Inscript. 
class  II,  n.  123;  Sjson.  Mis.  Erud.  Ant.  sect.  7,  p.  256. 

Doctor  (Lit.)  the  highest  degree  in  any  particular  faculty 
in  a university,  as  D.D.  Doctor  of  Divinity ; M.D.  Doctor 
of  Physic;  D. M.  Doctor  of  Music;  LL. D.  Doctor  of 
Laws. 

DOCTOR’S  Commons  (Law)  a college  of  civilians,  [vide 
Commons] 

DOCUMENT  (Mil.)  or  a Death-bed  Document,  a term  for 
the  resignation  which  an  officer  sends  in  who  supposes 
himself  to  be  on  his  death-bed. 

DOCU8  (Xal.)  /•««*,  a meteor  like  a beam. 

DODA'RTI  A (Bot.)  so  called  from  M.  Dodart,  a genus  of 
plants,  Class  14  Didynamia,  Order  2 Angiospermia. 
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Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-lcavcd. — Cor*  one- 
petalled.— Stam.  f laments  four;  anthers  small.— Pi*t.  ] 
germ  roundish;  style  subulate;  stigma  oblong. — Per. 
capsule  globose  ; seeds  very  small. 

Species.  The  two  species  are  perennials,  and  natives  of 
India. 

Dodaktia  is  also  the  name  of  the  Antirrhinum  bdlidifolium . 

DODDER  (I3ot.)  the  Cuscuta  of  Limueus,  a parasitical 
plant,  fastening  itself  to,  and  drawing  nourishment  from, 
other  plants.  Its  root  is  said  to  die  as  soon  as  it  has  fast- 
ened itself  to  another  plant. 

DODECADA'CTYLON  (Anat.)  another  name  for  the  first 
of  the  small  intestines. 

DODE'CAGON  (Geom.)  from  /«Au,  twelve,  and  ywi»,  an 
angle ; a regular  polygon,  consisting  of  twelve  equal 
sides  and  angles. 

Dodecagon  (Fori.)  a place  with  twelve  bastions. 

DODECA'HEDRON  (Geoiw.)  S+i***  a geometrical  solid 
bounded  by  twelve  equal  and  equilateral  pentagons.  It  is 
one  of  the  Platonic  or  regular  bodies,  [vide  Body] 

DODECA'NDRIA  (Zfoh)  from  AmAms,  twelve,  and  o 
man  or  husband;  twelve-stamened;  a name  for  the  eleventh 
class  in  Linnseus'  artificial  system,  comprehending  all 
those  plants  which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  from 
twelve  to  nineteen  stamens  inclusive.  It  consists  of  six 
orders,  namely,  Monogynia,  Dieunia,  Tryginia,  Tetragy- 
nia,  Pentagynia,  Dodecagynia.  The  principal  gctiera  are 
as  follow:  Monogynia,  Asantm , Asarabacca;  Garcinia, 
Mangostan  ; Portulaca , Purslane  ; Lythrum,  Loosestrife. 
— Digynia,  Agrimonia,  Agrimony.  — Trigynia,  Reseda, 
Dyers-Weed,  Ac. — Dodecagynia,  SemperwwNf,  House- 
leek. 

DODECAPHA'RMACUM  (Med.)  from  tfAws,  twelve,  and 
0m? wm»,  an  ingredient ; a composition  consisting  of  twelve 
ingredients. 

DCKD  EC  AS  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  11  Dodecandria , 
Order  I Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Cor. 
petals  roundish. — Stam,  plume nts  twelve. — Pist.  germ 
naif  superior;  style  filiform;  stigma  simple. — Per.  cap- 
sule ovate ; seeds  oblong. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  a shrub,  as  the — Dodecas 
Surinamensis,  native  of  Surinam. 

DODECATEMO'RION  ( Asiron .)  the  twelve 

signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  also  the  twelfth  part  of  every  sign. 
Manil.  I.  2,  v.  670. 

Pmp*C4  Miae  ffnum  vim  rrm,  ponder*  magnem, 

Qnt  rut  turn  Grata  Mgmuri  muni  at  potlil, 

Dodecmlemirrian,  tit  ulus  ngnatio  eatue. 

DODECATHEON  (Z/of.)  a kind  of  herb  with  leaves  like  a 
lettuce,  which  vras  so  called  from  twelve,  and  #*•*, 

a god ; because  it  was  supposed  to  possess  the  virtues  of 
the  twelve  superior  gods.  Plin.  1.  25,  c.  4. 

Dodecatheon,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants. 
Class  5 Pcnlandria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  involucre  many-leaved. — Con. 
one-pe  tailed. — Sr  am.  ^laments  five;  anthers  sagittate. — 
PlST.  germ  conic ; style  filiform ; stigma  obtuse. — Per. 
capsule  oblong  ; seeds  small. 

Species-  The  single  species  is  the  Dodecatheon  Media, 
Media,  scu  Auricula , Virginian  Cowslip,  a perennial. 

DODO  (Om.)  a bird  larger  than  a swan,  otherwise  called 
the  Monk’s  Swau,  which  inhabits  the  Isles  of  Bourbon  and 
France.  It  is  the  Didus  of  Linncus. 

DODONCE'A  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 
Rembert  Dodonceus,  a botanist,  Class  8 Octandria,  Order 
I Monogynia. 

Generic  Character . Cal.  perianth  four-leaved. — Cor. 
none. — Stam.  filaments  eight ; anthers  oblong.— Pist, 


germ  three-sided;  style  cylindric ; stigma  a little  acute* 
—Per.  capsule  three-furrowed  ; seeds  in  couples. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Dodoncea  viscose, 
Thlapsoidcs , seu  Carpinus,  Broad-leaved  Dodoncea,  na- 
tive of  the  Society  Islands.— Dodoncea  august  i/olia , 
Narrow-leaved  Dodoncea,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Ac. 

DO'DR A (Ant.)  a kind  of  drink  among  the  Romans,  made 
of  nine  different  ingredients.  Auson.  Epigram.  86. 

DODRANS  (Ant.)  nine  ounces,  nine  inches,  or  nine  parts 
out  of  twelve;  so  called  because  deest  quadrant,  a fourth 
part  is  wanting,  to  make  up  the  as. 

DO'EDYX  (Med.)  vide  Cochleare. 

DOG  ( Astron .)  a constellation,  [vide  Canis ] — Dcg-days, 
the  vulgar  name  for  the  canicular  days,  [vide  C«iwoi/«r] 

DOG-FISH  (Ich.)  a fish  of  the  shark  kind,  of  which  there 
are  two  sorts,  the  Spotted  Dog-fish,  and  Lesser  Spotted 
Dog-fish,  the  Squalus  canicula  and  catulus  of  Linnmis. 

DOG-LEGGED-STAIRS  (Archil.)  stairs  which  are  solid 
between  the  upper  flights,  having  no  well-hole. 

to  DOG-DRAW  (Lava)  a term  employed  in  the  forest  laws 
for  the  drawing  after  a deer  by  the  scent  of  a dog ; of 
which  a man  stands  chargeable  if  he  be  found  leading  a 
dog  in  his  hand,  [vide  Backberind ] - 

DOGA  (Ant.)  fro to  receive;  a large  wine  vessel, 
and  also  a pipe  for  conveying  water,  f'opis.  Au reliar,. 
c.  48 ; Greg.  Turon. 

DOGBERRY-TREE  (Hot.)  another  name  for  the  Cornus  of 
Linntcus. 

to  DOGDRAW  (Lav.)  vid e Dog. 

DOGE  (Polit.)  the  chief  magistrate  of  either  Venice  or 
Genoa. 

DOGGER  (Mar.)  a small  vessel,  provided  with  a well,  for 
the  conveyance  of  fish  alive  to  shore. — Dogger- men,  fisher- 
men who  use  such  vessels. 

DOGGREL  rhyme  (Poet.)  an  irregular  kind  of  versifica- 
tion. 

DOGMATIC  sect  (Med.)  an  ancient  sect  of  physicians,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  placed  Hippocrates.  They  supposed 
principles,  and  from  them  drew  conclusions  which  they 
applied  to  particular  cases,  whence  they  were  also  called 
logics,  as  distinguished  from  the  empirics,  or  methodsci. 
They  answer  to  what  are  now  called  scientific  physicians, 
as  opposed  to  quacks. 

Dogmatic  philosophy  (EM.)  a philosophy  which  is  founded 
on  stable  fixed  principles,  as  opposed  to  the  sceptic  philo - 
sophy. 

DOG-ROSE  (Bot.)  the  Rosa  Canina. 

DOG’S-BANE  (Bot.)  the  Apocynum  of  Linnaeus. — Dog's- 
Grass,  the  Triticum  repens,  a perennial. — Dogs-Mercury, 
the  Mercurial  is  Perennis.  — Dogs- Tail-Grass,  the  Cyno- 
sums. — Dog's-Tooth,  the  Erythronium  dens  Canis. 

DOGWOOD  (ZtoC)  another  name  for  the  Cornus. 

D01TKIN  (Cow.)  from  the  Dutch  duytkin,  a small  coin  in 
Holland,  in  value  less  than  one  farthing. 

DOLABRIFO’RMLS  (Bot.)  hatchet-shaped,  an  epithet  for 
a leaf ; folium  dolabriforme , a hatchet-shaped  leaf,  as  in 
Mcsembrynnthcmum  dolibrtforme. 

DOLCE  ( A/mi.)  an  Italian  epithet  signifying  sweet,  as  con 
dolce  maniera,  i.  c.  in  a soft  agreeable  manner,  a phsase 
applied  to  passages  in  music  books. 

DO'LCEMENTE  (A/uj.)  Italian  ; the  same  as  Dolce. 

DOLE  (Min.)  a pile  of  ore  for  sale. 

Dole  (Law)  signifies  in  the  Scotch  law  a malevolent  inten- 
tion, which  is  essential  to  constitute  a crime. 

DO*LE-FISH  (Cow.)  from  dole,  deal,  or  the  Teutonic  t' etl. 
a part,  signifies  that  portion  of  the  fish  caught  in  the  North 
Seas  which  the  fishermen  receive  for  their  allowance. 

DOLE-MEADOW  (Arckeeol.)  one  wherein  divers  persons 
have  a share. 
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DOLES  (Archaol.)  slips  of  pasture  left  between  furrows  of  || 
ploughed  lands. 

DO'LG-BOTE  (Archaol.)  in  the  Saxon,  bolj,  a wound;  n I 
tine  for  inflicting  a wound. 

DOLICHOS  (#<*/.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diaddphia, 
Order  4 Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cat.,  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pa-  \ 
piiionaceous.  — Stam.  filaments  diadelphous  ; anthers  I 
simple.  — Pist.  germ  linear ; style  ascending ; stigma 
bearded. — Pek.  legume  acumiuate;  seeds  oblong. 

Species*  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  and  natives  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  as  the — Dolichos  Lablab , seu 
Pkaseolntt  Black-seeded  Dolichos. — Dolichos  sinensis, 
Chinese  Dolichos — Dolichos  altissinms,  seu  Kakuvalli, 
Tall  Dolichos. — Dolichos  pruriens , seu  Phascolus,  seu 
Slizolobiitm , Horse  eye  Bean. — Dolichos  urens , zooph- 
thalamnm , seu  Mueuna , Cow  itch  Dolichos.  But  the 
—Dolichos  Bulbosus,  ecu  Cacara , Bulbous  Dolichos,  and 
a few  others,  arc  perennials.  Cl  us.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist.; 
Bank,  llaii  Hist . 

Dolichos  is  also  the  Glycine  tubola  of  Limueus. 

DO'LIMAN  (Polit.)  vide  Dolman. 

DOLICHU'HUS  (Port.)  along-tailed  verse,  having 

a foot  or  syllabic  too  much. 

DOLICHUS  (Ant.)  a space  of  ground,  containing 

twelve  furlongs. 

DOLIOCA'HPUS  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Poly 
andria.  Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
three. — Stam.  filaments  many;  anthers  compressed — 
Pist.  germ  globular ; style  long ; stigma  flat-— r er.  berry  1 
globular ; seeds  two. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  native  of  Guiana,  as  the 
— Doliocarpus  rolandri , major,  el  colinea. 

DOLLAR  (Com.)  a foreign  coin,  of  different  values,  from 
four  shillings  to  four  and  sixpence,  according  to  the  country 
or  place  in  which  it  is  current. — Rix  Dollar , from  the 
German  Heichsthaler , is  a money  of  account  ns  well  bh  a j 
hiiver  coin  iu  German?,  Holland,  Sweden,  Sec.— Spanish  j 
Dollar  is  a piece  coined  cither  at  Mexico  or  in  Spain.  The  | 
former  arc  called  pillar  dollars , because  they  bear  on  the 
reverse  the  arms  of  Spain  between  two  pillars,  with  the  in-  [ 
K-ription  on  them  NEC  PLUS  ULTRA.  Those  coined 
in  Spain  have  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  the  reigning  j 
prince,  with  his  name,  and  the  legend  DEI  GRATIA;  on  j 
the  reverse  it  has  no  pillars,  and  the  legend  is  only  HIS-  j 
PAMARUM  REX,  instead  of  HISPAN.  ET  IND. 
RF.X,  as  on  the  other.  The  value  of  this  dollar  is  com- 
puted to  be  is.  3 \d.  in  sterling  money. 

DOLMAN  (Polit.)  a robe,  of  which  the  Grand  Signor  makes 
a present  to  the  Janizaries  on  the  first  day  of  their  Rama- 
dan, or  Lent. 

DOLOMITE  (Min.)  a sort  of  stone  which  is  ranked  among 
the  calcareous  salts. 

DOLON  (/In/.)  ].  A great  staff  or  pole,  with  a small  head 
of  iron,  and  a sword  within  it.  Suet.  Claud . c.  IS;  Hesy- 
chius  Serv.  J’.neid.  I.  7*  v.  664-:  Alex.  Gen.  Dier.  1.  4-,  c. 

*2.  A small  sail  in  a ship,  called  the  trinket.  Liv.  1.  3ti, 
c. 44 ; Gyrald.  de  Navig.  c.  1 4 ; Scheffer  de  Re  Nav.  1. 2,  C.  j. 

DOLOR  (Med.)  vide  Pain. 

DOLORCFSO  (Mus.)  Italian  for  a soft  pathetic  style  of 
music. 

DOLPHIN  (Astron.)  a constellation,  [vide  Deluhinus] 

Dolphin  ( Zool .)  though  reckoned  among  the  mhes,  from 
its  habit  of  life,  is  classed  by  Linmvus  under  the  Mam • ( 
tnalia,  as  a genus  by  the  ancient  name  of  the  Delphinus. 
[vide  Delphinus']  It  has  an  oblong  body,  a narrow  shaq> 
snout,  swims  with  great  velocity,  preys  upon  fishes,  ami 
adheres  to  whales  ns  they  leap  out  of  the  water. 

Dolphin  (Her.)  this  animal  is  mostly  represented  in  an 
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escutcheon  in  a curved  form,  when  it  is  termed 
imboveed ; but  sometimes  it  is  borne  straight, 
and  then  it  is  named  extended , as  “ He  beareth 
three  dolphins  extended,  naiant as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure.  When  it  is  placed  perpendicu- 
lar, with  its  body  in  the  form  of  a letter  S, 
as  it  is  commonly  represented  on  ancient  me- 
dals, then  it  is  termed  “ A dolphin  springing  and  torqued 
hauriant,”  or  “ A dolphin  hauriant.” 

Dolphin  of  the  mast  (Mar.)  a kind  of  wreath,  formed  of 
plaited  cordage,  to  be  fastened  round  the  masts,  as  a sup- 
port to  the  puddening. 

DOLPHINS  (Gkjvr.)  handles  to  pieces  of  ordnance  made  in 
the  form  of  a dolphin. 

Dolphins  (Ent.)  a name  given  by  gardeners  to  the  small 
black  insects  that  infest  beans,  &c. 

DOM.  (Polit.)  an  abbreviation  of  dominut,  for  which  Don  is 
used  as  a title  in  Spain. 

DOMA'IN  (/.oa)  vide  Demesne. 

DOW  DEC  (Archaol.)  or  Dombnc , a statute  of  the  ancient 
Saxons,  containing  the  laws  of  preceding  kings. 

DOM  BETA  (Hot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioeciat 
Order  13  Monodelphin . 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  none.— Cor.  none.— 
Stam.  filaments  none.—  Pist. germ  oblong;  style  none; 
stigmas  bivalve. — Pan.  none;  seeds  many. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  a tree,  as  the  Dombcya  Chi - 
iensis,  native  of  Chili. 

Domakya  is  also  the  Tourrettia  Cajypaca  of  Linnsnu. 

DOME  (Archit.)  a spherical  roof  raised  over  the  middle  of  a 
building,  as  a church,  hall,  &c.  When  it  rises  higher  than 
the  radius  of  the  base  it  is  a surmounted  Dome  ; if  lower 
than  the  radius,  it  is  a diminished,  or  surhassed  Dame;  aud 
if  it  hove  a circular  base  it  is  a cupola.  It  answers  to  the 
tholes  of  Vitruvius.  Vitruv.  I.  4,  c.  7 ; Isidar.  Orig.  1.  19; 
Saidas. 

Dome  ( Chem.)  nn  arched  cover  for  a reverberatory  furnace. 

DOME- BOOK  (Arch  teal.)  liber  judicial  is  ; a book  composed 
under  the  direction  of  Alfred,  for  the  general  use  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  containing  the  local  customs  of  the  several 
provinces. 

DO'MESD AY-BOOK  (Archaol.)  liber  jutliciarius  r el  Crn- 
sualis  Anglia,  an  ancient  record,  made  in  the  leign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  which  is  now  remaining  iu  the 
Exchequer,  fair  and  legible,  in  two  volumes:  to  which 
belong  three  other  volumes,  that  consist  of  abridgments 
or  extracts  from  the  former.  The  addition  of  the  word 
day  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  only  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  confirmation  and  authority  to  a record  which  was 
to  be  referred  to  at  all  times  in  dooming  judgment  and 
justice. 

DCKMES-MAN  (Archaol.)  a judge  appointed  to  hear  ami 
determine  law-suits. 

DOME'STICI  (A reboot.)  assistants  at  the  court  of  Constan- 
tinople either  to  the  judges  on  the  bench  or  to  the  officers 
in  the  palace,  of  which  there  were  different  descriptions, 
as  the  aomestici  Menses,  seholarum  Domestics » muronun  vel 
region  tint  Domestic  i , Ac.  Caxxiod.  Par.  1.  9,  c.  13;  Bui  eng. 
de  Imp.  Roman.  1.  4,  c.  38,  Ac. 

DOMICELLUS  (Archarol.)  a title  formerly  given  to  the 
king’s  natural  sons  in  France,  of  which  we  have  also  ex- 
amples in  the  natural  sons  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  in  the  statute  of  legitimation.  20  R.  2. 
DOMICFLIUM  (Archarol.)  a domicil  or  habitation. 

DO'MIFY'IXG  (Astral.)  the  dividing  or  distributing  the 
houses  into  twelve  parts. 

DOMIGE'RUM  (Archival.)  signified  formerly  danger,  but 
was  more  frequently  taken  for  power  over  another.  “ bub 
domigero  alien  jus  vel  manu  esse.”  Bract.  1. 4,  tract  1 , c.  10. 

D O'MIN  A (Archaol.)  a title  given  to  honourable  women 
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who  anciently,  in  their  own  right,  held  a barony.  Parock. 
Antia . 

DO'MINANT  (Mus.)  the  dominant  of  any  mode  is  that 
sound  which  makes  a fifth  to  a final. 

Dominant  Tenement  (Low)  a term  in  the  Scotch  feudal 
law,  signifying  the  tenement  or  subject  in  favour  of  which 
the  service  is  constituted. 

DOMINI,  ANNO  (C/<roR.)  abbreviated  A.  D , in  the  year 
of  our  Lord. 

DOMFNICA  Dies  (Ecc.)  The  Lord’s  Day. — Dominica  in 
Ramis  Patnmrum,  Palm-Sunday. 

DOMI'NICAL  (Chron.)  one  of  the  first  seven  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  wherewith  the  Sundays  are  marked  throughout 
the  year  in  the  almanack.  It  changes  every  year,  and 
after  the  term  of  twenty-eight  years,  the  letters  return  to  the 
same  order  as  before ; whence  this  period  is  called  the  cycle 
of  the  Sunday  or  Dominical  Letter,  [vide  Chronology) 

DOMINICANS  (Ecc.)  an  ofder  of  friars,  founded  in  the 
year  1216,  by  one  Dominicus,  of  Toulouse.  They  were 
otherwise  called  tbo  preaching  friars.  Hel.  Hist,  ties  Ord: 
Mon.  tom.  iii,  c.  24. 

DOMPNICUM  (Archarol.)  1.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  2.  A demain  or  demesne. 

DOMPNIUM  (Law)  right  or  power,  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds  in  the  Scotch  feudal  law : the  Dominium  directum, 
».  e.  the  right  of  the  superior  or  lord  ; and  Dominium  utile, 
the  right  of  the  vassal,  by  which  ho  enjoys  the  whole  fruits 
aud  produce  of  the  estate. 

DOMINO  (Ece.)  a sort  of  hood  worn  by  canons  of  a cathe- 
dral church ; also  a mourning  vest  for  women. 

Domino  (Sport.)  a game  played  by  two  or  four  persons  with 
twenty-four  pieces  of  oblong  ivory,  called  cards,  plain  at 
the  back,  but  on  the  face  divided  hy  a black  line  in  the 
middle,  and  indented  with  spots  from  one  to  a double  six. 
These  pieces  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  double-blank, 
ace,  deuce , irois,  Jour,  Arc. ; or  ace- blank , doublc-ace,  deuce • 
blank,  deuce-ace,  double-deuce , Sfc. 

DOM  IN  US  (Ijvx)  a word  which,  when  prefixed  to  a man's 
name,  formerly  denoted  him  to  be  a knight  or  gentleman. 
— D minus  Luis , an  advocate  in  the  civil  law,  who,  after 
Ilia  client's  death,  prosecuted  a suit  to  sentence  for  his 
client's  use. 

DOMIPO'RTA  (Con.)  from  damns,  a house,  and  jwrto,  to 
carry  ; an  epithet  for  a snail  because  she  carries  her  house 
on  her  back. 

DOMITE'LLUS  (Archctol.)  the  same  as  Domscefltts. 

DOMO  reparando  (Law)  a writ  lying  against  one  whose  house 
going  to  decay,  may  endanger  his  neighbour’s  by  its  fall. 
Reg.  Orig.  153. 

DOM  US  consrrvorum  (Archctol.)  the  ancient  name  for  the 
house  where  the  Roll*  are  kept  in  Chonccry-Lane. 

DON  ( Polit .)  a title  of  honour  in  Spain,  put  for  dom  or  do- 
minus , Sir  or  Lord. 

DONATE  A (Ent.)  a division  of  the  genus  Leptnra,  com- 
prehending those  insects  which  have  the  lip  entire. 

DONA'ttIA  (Archctol.)  things  set  apart  for  sacred  use,  an- 
swering to  the  anathemata  of  the  Greeks.  Justin.  Instil. 
§ 8 de  Reb.  Drew. 

DONATIA  (Dof.)  a genus  of  plants;  so  called  after  Vita- 
liano  Donati,  Class  3 Triandrta,  Order  2 Trigynia. 
Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  three-leaved.— Con. 
petals  nine.  — St  am.  Jilaments  three;  anthers  twin.— 
Pist.  germ  inferior;  styles  three;  stigmas  bluntish.— • 
Pan.  none;  seeds  none. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the — Donatia  fascicularis. 

Donatia  is  also  the  Avicenia  tomentosa. 

IXXNATISTS  (Ecc.)  a sect  of  heretics  who  greatly  dis- 
turbed the  church  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  They 
held,  among  other  tenets,  that  the  Son  in  the  Holy  Trinity 
was  leas  than  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  less  than 


the  Son.  Opt  at.  Milxrtt.  de  Schismat. ; Donat  ist.  Epiphan' 
H ceres. ; August.  Oper.  tom.  be;  Theodoret.  de  Herts.; 

J Hen.  Vales,  de  Sect. 

< DO' NATIVE  (Z.au<)  a benefice  given  to  a cleric  by  the 
patron  without  presentation  to  the  bishop,  or  institution  or 
induction  by  his  order.  /■’.  N.  R.  35 ; Co.  Lit.  344. 

DONATPVLM  (Ant.)  a largess  or  benevolence  bestowed 
upon  the  soldiers  by  the  Roman  emperors.  Lamprid.  He - 
liogob.f  Cnssiod.  far.  1.  4,  c.  14;  Hud.  in  Pandect,  p.  258  ; 
Tumeb.  Adv.  I.  19,  e.  21. 

Donativum  (Archied ) a dole  or  gift  made  by  a noble- 
man. 

DONATORY  (Larv)  that  person,  in  the  Scotch  law,  on 
I whom  the  King  bestows  his  right  to  any  forfeiture  that  has 
{ fallen  to  the  crown. 

j DO'NAX  (Rot.)  the  Arundo  Donax  of  Linnams. 

Don  ax  (Conch.)  a genus  of  testaceous  animals,  having  a 
i bivalve  shell  and  a cr emulate  margin.  The  animal  is  a 
I trthi/s. 

DONEE  (Law)  he  or  she  to  whom  lands,  &c.  are  given, 
i DO'NJON  (Fort.)  or  dongron , a large  tower  or  redoubt 
| where  the  garrison  may  retreat  in  case  of  necessity,  and 
capitulate  with  greater  advantage. 

I Donjon  (A rehit.)  a small  wooden  pavilion  raised  above  the 
roof  of  the  house,  where  any  one  may  command  a fine  view. 

DO'NIS  DE  (Lair)  a statute  so  named,  de  donis  conditiona - 
Hints,  which  revived  the  ancient  feudal  restraints  originally 
I laid  on  alienations. 

] DO'NOlt  (/.aw)  one  who  gives  lands,  Ac.  to  another. 

• DOOLIES  (Mech.)  an  Indian  word  for  palanquecns,  of  a 
j particularly  easy  construction,  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
sick. 

J DOOMSDAY-BOOK  ( Archctol.)  vide  Domesday- Rook. 

DO  P PI  A (Com.)  an  Italian  coin,  consisting  cither  of  a 
single,  double,  or  quadruple  pistole,  Ac.  the  pistole  being 
equal  to  about  16*.  6d. 

■ DOR  (Ent.)  or  Clock-Beetle,  the  Scam  bans  stercorarins  of 

Linmeus.  which  flies  buzzing  about  of  an  evening,  and  is 
! said  to  foretcl  a fine  day. 

■ DOR  A 'IX)  ( Astron.)  a southern  constellation  not  visible  in 

our  latitude.  It  is  otherwise  called  Xiphias,  or  the  Sword- 
‘ Fish,  and  is  reckoned  to  have  six  stars. 

DOR/E'NA  (Rot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentandr'n :, 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  jterianth  one-leaved.  — Cor. 
one-petalled.— Stam. Jilaments  very  short;  anthers  ob- 
long.— Pist. germ  conic;  style  filiform;  stigma  truncate, 
j — Per.  capsule  ovate:  seeds  many. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  a tree,  as  the — Dortrna 
japoniea , native  of  Japan. 

I DO'REA  (Med.)  a person  who  can  see  by  day  but  not  by 
| night. 

DO'nEE,  (/rA.)  or  John  Dory,  a fish  so  called  because  its 
sides,  varied  with  light  blue  and  white,  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  gilt.  It  is  the  Zeus Jhbcr  of  Linnaeus, 

Do'll  I A (Rot)  the  Aihonna  arborescent  of  Linnaeus. 

DO'RIAN  Mode  (Afm.)  A*pr i «w*w**,  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient modes  among  the  Greeks,  which  was  so  called  from 
the  Dorians,  by  whom  it  was  introduced.  The  character 
of  this  mode  isseriou-s  and  grave,  but  of  a gravity  so  tem- 
pered as  to  render  it  fit  for  martial  or  sacred  subjects,  on 
which  account  Plato  deemed  it  worthy  a place  m his  re- 
public. Plat.  Polit.  1*  3. 

DORIC  Order  (Archil.)  the  most  ancient  of  the  Grecian 
orders,  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  imitation  of  the  hovels 
which  were  erected  hy  the  original  inhabitants  of  Greece, 
consisting  of  roofs,  supported  by  the  trunks  of  trees.  The 
order,  which  is  at  present  most  generally  known  by  this 
name,  is  an  imitation  of  the  Grecian  Doric  made  by  the 
Romans,  [vide  Architecture ] 
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Doric  Dialect  (Gram.)  e particular  form  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, which  was  so  called  from  the  Dorians,  by  whom  it 
was  first  used.  It  was  afterwards  the  language  of  the 
Lacedeemonians,  Ar gives,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus, 
Lybio,  Sicily,  Rhodes,  and  Cyprus.  The  principal  writers 
in  this  dialect  were  Archimedes  and  Theocritus. 

DORIS  (£»(.)  a genus  of  animals.  Class  Vermes , Order 
Mollusca. 

Generic  Character.  Body  creeping,  oblong. — Mouth  placed 
below. — Feelers  from  two  to  four,  situated  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  and  bent  behind  on  the  back. 

Species.  The  species  ore  generally  distinguished  into  those 
which  have  two,  and  those  which  have  four  feelers.  1 

DO'RMANT  (Her.)  an  epithet  in  blazonry  for 
a lion  or  other  beasts  sleeping,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure.  He  beareth  “ Gules,  a Lion 
dormant,  or.  Name  Aqlesworth  of  Essex." 

DORMANT-TREE  (Carperd.)  a great  beam 
which  lies  across  a house,  [vide  Dormer ] 

DORMANT  WRITING  (Law)  a deed  which 
to  put  in  the  name  of  a person. 

DORMER  (vfrrM.)  or  Dormant , a window'  made  in  the 
roof  of  a building,  or  above  the  entablature,  being  raised  ; 
upon  the  rafters. 

DORMITORY  (Archil.)  a gallery  in  convents  or  religious 
houses,  divided  into  several  cells,  in  which  the  monks  sleep 
or  lodge. 

DORMOUSE  (Zoo/.)  an  animal  of  the  mouse  kind,  which 
remains  torpid  during  winter,  walks  or  rather  leaps  on  its 
hind  legs,  feeds  only  on  vegetables,  burrows  under  ground, 
sleeps  by  day,  and  watches  by  night.  It  ia  the  Myoxus  of  1 
Linnaeus. 

DORONICUM  (Hot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Synge- 
nctin  Polygamies , Order  2 Superfine. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common,  with  leaflets. — Con. 
compound  rayed. — St  am.  filaments  five  j anthers  cylin-  ; 
dric — Pist.  germ  oblong  ; style  filiform  ; stigmas  two.— 
Per.  none ; receptacle  naked. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Doronicum 
Pardaleanches,  Great  Leopards  Banc.  — Doronicum 
Plantagineum,  Plantain-leaved  Leopards  Bane. — Doro- 
nicum  Bellidia strum,  Bellidiastrum,  seu  Bellesmedia, 
Daisy -leaved  Leopards  Bane.  Clus.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist.; 
Bauh.  Pin.;  Gcr.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Rail 
Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 

Doronicum  is  also  the  Amico  montana,  Scorpoides  crocca, 
S>e.  $c. 

DO  RSAL  (Med.)  an  epithet  applied  to  those  distempers  the 
scat  of  which  lies  in  the  back. 

DORS.VLES  werei  (Anat.)  the  nerves  which  pass  out  from 
the  vertebra;  of  the  back. 

DOR S.VL IS  ( Hot.)  an  epithet  for  an  awn;  arista  dorsalis , 
an  awn  fixed  to  the  back  or  outer  side  of  the  glume,  not 
springing  from  the  end,  as  in  Bromus  and  Avena. 

DOR  SI  longissimus  (Anat.)  a great  muscle  inserted  into  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins. 

DORSIFEROUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  formerly  applied  to  plants 
of  a capillary  kind,  without  stalk,  that  bear  the  seeds  on 
the  back  of  the  leal*. 

DORSTE'NIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 
Theodorus  Dorstenius,  Class  4 Te/randria,  Order  1 Mono- 
gynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  receptacle  com  non. — Cor.  none. 
— Sr ASt. filament*  four;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ 
roundish ; style  simple ; stigma  obtuse.  — Per.  none ; 
seeds  roundish. 

Species.  Thu  species  arc  perennials,  as  the — Dorstenia 
Contrayerva , Drakena  radix,  seu  Cyprus , native  of  South 
America. — Dorstenia  lucida,  seu  Elalostema,  native  of 
ihe  Society  Islands. 


DO’RSUM  (AhoI.)  the  Back. 

DORTMANNA  (Bot.)  the  Lobelia  of  Linnteua. 

DORTURE  (Ctu.)  dorter , or  dortoir,  the  common  room 
where  all  the  friars  of  one  convent  sleep  at  nights. 

DORY'CNIUM  (Bot.)  the  Lotus  Dorycnium. 

DORYPHORI  (Ant.)  from  life,  a spear,  and 

to  carry ; a sort  of  Persian  soldiers,  who  acted  as  a body- 
guard to  the  monarch.  The  body-guard  of  the  Roman 
emperors  were  called  by  the  same  name.  Plin.  L S4 ; Curt. 
1.  3,  c.  3. 

DOSE  (Mfd.)  from  the  Greek  a giving;  the  quantity  of 
any  medicine  prescribed  by  the  physician  to  be  taken  by 
the  patient  at  one  time. 

DOSSA'LE  (A/rcA.)  hangings  of  tapestry,  or  curtains  for 
a choir. 

DO'SSER  (Fort.)  a sort  of  basket  used  by  the  men  in  for- 
tified towns  to  carry'  earth  from  one  place  to  another. 

DOSSES  (Archit.)  French  for  the  tnick  beams  which  are 
laid  to  secure  a foundation. 

DOSSIL  ( Surg .)  lint  made  into  a cylindric  form  resembling 

. the  shape  of  dates  or  olives. 

, DOTE  ASSIGNANDO  (Law)  a writ  for  the  escheator  to 
assign  a dowry  to  the  widow  of  the  King's  tenant,  swearing 

I in  chancery  not  to  marry  without  the  King's  leave;  these 
are  called  the  King's  widows.  Stat.  1 5 Ed.  4,  c.  4 ; F.  N.B. 
26;  Reg.  Orig.  297. — Dote  unde  nihil  habet,  a writ  of 
dower  for  the  widow  against  the  tenant  who  bought  land 
of  her  husband,  whereof  he  was  solely  seised  in  fee-simple 
or  fee-tail,  and  of  which  she  is  dowable.  KAT.iR.l47. 

DOTH1EN  (Med.)  a hard  and  painful  swelling,  os  large  as 
a pigeon's  egg,  which  proceeds  from  thickness  of  blood. 

DOT IS  AD.MENSURATIONE  (Law)  vide  Admeasure- 
ment of  Dower. 

DOTKlN  (Com.)  vide  Doit  kin. 

DOTTED  (Bot.)  punctatus;  an  epithet  for  a leaf  and  a re- 
ceptacle ; folium  punctatum,  a leaf  besprinkled  or  pounced 
with  hollow  dots,  or  points,  as  in  Anthemis  maritima  ; re - 
ceptaculum  punctatum , a dotted  receptacle,  as  in  Leontodon, 
Cacalia , Ac. 

DOTTEREL  (Or».)  a foolish  bird  found  in  different  parts 
of  England,  the  Charadrius  morinellus  of  Linnaeus.  It  is 
said  that  it  will  mimick  the  actions  of  the  fowler,  regard- 
less of  the  net  which  he  is  spreading  for  it. 

DO'UBLE  (Bot.)  geminus ; an  epithet  for  a leaf,  stipule, 
peduncle,  Ac.;  folium  geminum,  a double  leaf  connected 
by  one  petiole;  stipula  gemina , double  stipule,  or  two  and 
two  by  pairs ; pedunculus  geminus,  double  peduncle,  or  two 
peduncles  from  the  same  point. 

Double  avail  of  marriage  (Law)  the  double  of  the  value 
of  the  vassal**  wife’s  tocher  due  to  the  superior,  because 
he  refused  a wife  equal  to  him  when  offered  by  the  supe- 
rior.— Double  plea,  a pJea  consisting  of  several  things  that 
are  independent  of  each  other,  either  whereof  is  sufficient 
in  bar  of  plaintiff’s  action.  Kitch.  223.— Double  quarrel, 
duplex  querela,  a complaint  made  by  a clerk  to  the  arch- 
bishop against  any  inferior  ordinary  for  delaying  to  do 
justice  in  some  ecclesiastical  matter.  It  seems  to  be  so 
denominated  because  it  is  most  commonly  made  both 
against  the  judge  and  him  at  whose  suit  justice  is  denied. 
Double  is  also  the  same  as  the  duplicate  of  letters  pa- 
tent. 

Double  vessel  ( Chem .)  a name  for  two  mat  trasses,  when  the 
neck  of  one  is  well  luted  into  the  neck  of  the  other. 

I Double  horizontal  dial  (Math.)  one  with  a double  gnomon, 
the  one  pointing  out  the  hour  on  the  outer  circle,  the  other 
on  the  stcrcographic  projection  drawn  upon  it.  This  dial 
finds  the  meridian,  the  hour,  the  sun’s  place,  Ac. — Double 
point,  a point  in  the  higher  geometry  which  is  common  to 
two  parts  or  legs,  or  branches  of  some  curve  of  the  se- 
cond or  higher  order,  such  as  an  infinitely  small  ellipse,  or 
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a cusp,  or  the  cruciform  intersection  of  such  curves,  [vide 
Curve ] 

Double  Stabs  ( Astron .)  are  those  luminous  bodies  which, 
though  they  appear  single  to  the  naked  eye,  are  found  by 
the  help  of  the  telescope  to  be  composed  of  two  stars. 

Double  building  (Archil.)  one  in  which  the  walls  are  car- 
ried up  double. — Double  doors , two  doors  made  in  the  same 
aperture  of  a wall  to  keep  an  apartment  warm. — Double 
floor , one  constructed  or  binding  or  bridging  joists. — 
Double ‘hung  sashes,  a window  consisting  of  two  sashes, 
each  of  which  is  moveable  by  means  of  weights. — Double 
margin  door,  that  which  represents  two  doors  in  the  same 
breadth,  but  is  in  fact  only  one  door. 

to  Double  (Sport.)  is  said  of  a hare  when  she  winds  about  to 
deceive  the  bounds. 

TO  Double  a cape  (Afar.)  in  French  doubler  un  cap,  the  act 
of  sailing  round  or  passing  beyond  it,  so  that  the  point  of 
land  separates  the  ship  from  her  former  situation,  and  in- 
tercepts the  view  of  any  distant  object.  “ To  double  upon 
a fleet,"  the  act  of  enclosing  between  two  fires  any  part 
of  a hostile  fleet  in  a naval  engagement,  or  of  cannonading 
it  on  both  sides. 

to  Double  (A/an.)  a horse  is  said  to  double  the  reins,  wben 
he  leaps  several  times  together  to  throw  the  rider. 

DOUBLEAU  (Arc/ut.)  French  for  a joist,  or  the  chief  arch 
which  reaches  from  one  pile  to  another. 

DOU  BLED  together  (Dot.)  vide  Conduplicate. 

DOL’BLE'R  un  Battalion  (Mil.)  to  extend  the  front  of  a 
battalion  for  it  to  cover  twice  the  ground  that  it  did 
before. 

Doubler  (Elec.)  an  instrument  capable  of  augmenting  a 
very  small  electricity,  so  as  to  render  it  more  than  suffi- 
ciently manifest  by  means  of  an  electrometer. 

DOU  BLET  (Cus.)  an  old-fashioned  garment  made  after  the 
fashion  of  a waistcoat. 

Doublet  (Mm.)  a false  jewel,  or  stone,  being  two  pieces 
joined  together. 

DOUBLETS  (Mum.)  two  medals  of  the  same  sort. 

Doublets  (Sport.)  a game  with  dice  inserted  in  tables. 

DOUBLING  (Mil.)  is  the  placing  two  or  more  ranks  or  flies 
into  one.  "To  double  round,"  is  to  march  by  on  inversion  j 
of  a second  line  on  Use  extremity  of  a first  line,  thereby  to 
outflank  an  enemy. 

Doubling  (Car pent.)  a term  in  Scotland  for  eaves-boards. 

DOU'BLING->5  AILS  (Mar.)  the  nails  which  are  commonly 
used  in  fastening  the  linings  of  the  gun-porta,  Arc. 

DOU'BLINGS  (Sport.)  the  turnings  of  a hare,  [vide  To 
double ] 

Doublings  (tier.)  the  linings  of  robes  or  mantles  of  state. 

DOUBLOO'N  (Com.)  a Spanish  coin,  the  Quadruple  of  the 
pistole,  coined  in  1772,  equal  to  3/.  6s.  sterling.  The  same 
name  has  also  been  given  to  the  modern  pistole,  worth  about 
16*.  On  the  obverse  of  this  coin  is  the  head  of  Uie  reigning 
king,  with  the  name  and  the  title,  “ Dei  Gratia  HlSPama- 
rum  ET  IN  Diarum  REX;"  reverse,  arms  of  Spain  with 
the  collar  of  the  golden  fleece ; the  legends  various ; at  the 
bottom  the  letter  M with  a crown  over  it,  to  signify  Ma-  i 
drid ; or  M with  an  O over  it,  to  signify  Mexico,  the 
place  where  it  was  coined. 

DOUBLY  compound  (Hot.)  vide  Decompound. — Doubly  crc- j 
nate,  an  epithet  for  a leaf  that  ha6  smaller  notches  on  the  | 
larger. — Doubly  pinnate,  vide  Dipinnate. — Doubly  serrate, 
un  epithet  for  a leaf  having  smaller  teeth  on  the  larger. — 
Doubly  temate , or  bitemate,  an  epithet  for  a petiole  that 
has  two  temate  leaflets,  as  in  Epimetiium . 

DOU'CETS  (Sport.)  the  testes  of  the  deer  or  stag. 

DOUCI'NE  (Archil.)  French  for  an  ornament  of  the  highest 
part  of  a cornice,  or  a moulding  cut  in  form  of  a wave, 
half  concave  and  half  convex,  answering  to  the  sima 
recta , 
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DOUDOU'  (Com.)  a copper  coin  current  in  many  part*  of 
the  East  Indies,  particularly  at  Pondicherry ; it  is  equal 
to  two  French  liards. 

DOVE  (On*.)  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  Coluniba  domett ica 
of  Linnams.  There  are  three  sorts  of  pigeons  known  by  this 
name,  viz.— The  Ring  Dove,  which  is  the  largest  of  the 
pigeon  tribe,  and  has  a semicircular  line  of  white  on  the 
hind  part  of  the  neck.  It  is  so  wild  that  it  cannot  be  do- 
mesticated.— Stock  Dove,  having  a fine  bluish  gray  head, 
neck,  and  part  of  the  back.  This  species  is  migratory, 
and  roosts  in  trees.—  Turtle  Dove,  a shy  and  retired  bird 


DOVE'S  FOOT  CRANE'S  BILL  ( Dot .)  the  Geranium 
molle  of  Linnaeus,  a perennial. 

DO' V E-TAIL  (Car pent.)  a piece  of  wood  formed  like  the 
tail  of  a dove. 

DOVE-TAILING  (Carpent.)  a method  of  joining  one 
board  into  another  by  projecting  pins  cut  in  the  form  of 
dove-tails  in  one  piece,  and  let  it  into  hollows  of  the  same 
form  in  another.  Dove*  tailing  is  either  exposed  or  con- 
cealed; concealed  dove-tailing  is  either  lapp’d  or  mitred. 

DOUGLA’SSIA  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 
James  Douglas,  Class  18  Polyadclphia,  Order  \ Poly- 
andria . 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  none. 
St  am. filaments  none;  anthers  many. — Pi st. germ  ovate; 
stigma  six -deft. — Per.  berry  ovate;  seeds  single. 

Spectes.  The  single  species,  the  Douglassia  Guianensis, 
Guiana  Douglassia,  is  a tree. 

DOUILLE  (Mil)  French  for  a small  iron  socket  at  the 
heel  of  the  bayonet;  and  also  a cavity  at  (he  end  of  the 
ramrod. 

DOUVIJILLE'T  (Coot.)  a particular  manner  of  dressing  a 
pig,  called  an pore  douy Hid. 

to  DOUSE  (Mar.)  in  French  molir,  to  lower  or  slacken 
suddenly,  in  application  to  a sail  in  a squall  of  wind,  Ate. 

DOUSING-CIIOCKS  (Mar.)  pieces  fayed  across  the  apron, 
and  lapped  on  the  knight-heads,  or  inside  stuff  above  the 
upper- deck. 

DOUX  ( Mus .)  a term,  in  music  books,  for  soft,  sweet. 

DO' WAGER  (Polit.)  signifies  literally  a widow  who  enjoys 
her  dower ; but  is  commonly  applied  as  a title  to  the  widows 
of  princes  and  nobility. — Quern  Dowager  is  the  widow  of 
the  King,  who  enjoys  most  of  the  privileges  dial  belong 
to  the  Queen  Consort. 

DOWE'LLING  (Mar.)  a method  of  cooking  among  ship- 
wrights by  letting  pieces  into  the  solid,  or  by  uniting  two 
pieces  together  by  tenons. 

DOWER  (Late)  dotarium , the  portion  which  a widow  has 
of  her  husband’s  lands  at  his  decease,  for  the  sustenance 
of  herself,  and  the  education  of  her  children.  Dower  is  of 
several  kinds ; namely, — Dover  of  the  Common  Law,  which 
is  a third  part  of  the  lands,  Ac.  whereof  he  is  seized. — 
Dower  by  Custom,  i.  e.  by  the  custom  of  any  place,  which 
is,  of  course,  various,  being  in  some  cases  a half. — Dower 
ad  ostium  ecclesite,  a dower  made  at  the  Church  door  im- 
mediately after  marriage,  which  could  not  exceed  the 
third  part,  though  it  might  be  less. — Dower  ex  assensu 
patris  was  a species  of  dower  ad  ostium  aclesuc. — Dower 
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He  la  pluis  belle,  a dower  of  the  fairest  part  of  a husband  * II 
estate. 

DOWL  and  Deal  (Arckaol.)  signify  a division ; whence 
boundary' -stones,  which  parted  off  lands,  were  called  Dmcle-  j 
tionei. 

DOWLAS  (Com.)  a sort  of  linen  doth. 

DOWN  (Afar.)  a terra  employed  in  many  see  phrases,  ns 
•*  Down  all  chests,’*  itn  order  for  the  deck  to  be  cleared  ■ 
of  all  chest*  preparatory  to  an  engagement.  *'  Down  I 
haul,"  for  letting  down  a rope  of  the  stay-sail  in  order  to  . 
shorten  sail.  14  Down  foresail/'  &c. 

Dowtr  (Bot.)  signifies  properly  any  sort  of  pubescence,  but 
it  is  used  for  the  pappus,  or  little  crown  fixed  on  the  top  | 
of  some  seeds,  by  wnich  they  fly,  as  Dandelion , Ac. 

DOWNS  (A/ar.)  a bank,  or  elevation  of  sand,  which  theses 
gathers  and  forms  along  its  shores. 

PO'WNY  (Do/.)  vide  Tomentosas. 

PO'WH Y (I situ)  vide  Dower. 

DOXOLOGY  (Eu.)  M*x***"t  a song,  or  short  hymn  of 
prai&e  said  or  sung  in  divine  service,  as  the  Gloria  Patri , 
i.  e.  glory  be  to  the  Father,  &c. 

DOZEiN  ( Archeeol .)  a territory  or  jurisdiction.  Stat.  18, 
Ed.  2. 

DRAB  (Com.)  vide  Drop. 

DR. VBA  | Boi.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  15  Tetradynnmia, 
Order  1 Siliculota. 

Generic  Character.  Cal . prrianih  four-leaved. — Con.  pe- 
tals oblong.  — Stam.  filament t six  ; anthers  simple. — 
Put. gma  ovate;  style  source  any;  stigma  headed. — 
Per.  tilic/e  oblong. 

Si  ccies.  The  specie*  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the  — 

* Draba  aizoides,  seu  Alyssum,  Hoary-leaved  Alpine 
Whitlow*  Grass,  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. — Draba 
purenaica , seu  Alyttum,  native  of  Provence. — Draba 
firta , seu  Bursa  pastoris,  native  of  Lapland  ; but  the 
Draba  verna,  seu  Alstve,  Common  or  Spring  Whitlow- 
Grass,  is  an  annual ; and  the  Draba  incana,  seu  Leuco - 
icum.  Hoary  Whitlow-Grass,  is  a biennial. 

DP  A'BANTS  (Mil.)  a select  body  of  men,  who  were  com- 
manded in  person  by  Charles  IX,  King  of  Sweden. 

DR  ABLER  (Mar.)  an  additional  part  of  a sail  laced  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bonnet  on  a square  sail. 

DRABS  (Mech.)  a kind  of  wooden  boxes,  in  the  salt  works, 
for  holding  the  salt  when  taken  out  of  tl»e  boiling  pan  ; 
they  ore  made  shelving  that  the  brine  may  run  oft'. 

DRAG  (Myth.)  an  imaginary  being,  who  was  formerly  much 
dreaded  by  the  country  people. 

DRACAENA  (Bat.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  6 Ilexandria , 
Order  1 Mouogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Cor.  petals  six. — Stam.  j 
filaments  six  ; anthers  oblong. — Put.  germ  ovate  ; style  | 
filiform;  ttiguia  obtUM?. — Per.  berry  ovate;  seeds  so- 
litary. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  — Dractrna 
draco.  Asparagus,  Palma  draco,  seu  Draco  arbor.  Dra- 
gon Tree,  native  of  Cape  Verd  Islands. — Dractrtta  ferrets, 
seu  Terminates  rubra,  Purnle  Dracana,  native  of  China. 
Dractcna  enxi folia,  Dianelia,  seu  Gladiolus,  Sword-leaved 
Dractcna,  native  of  the  East  Indies. — Dractrna  margi - 
nata,  seu  Aloe  purpurea , Aloe-leaved  Draoena. 

DRACHM  (Com.)  a weight  used  particularly  bv  apothe- 
caries containing  just  sixty  grains.  It  is  now  tne  eighth 
part  of  on  ounce,  though  formerly  reckoned  only  the 
seventh,  [vide  Drachma  \ 

DRA'CHMA  (Ant.)  fax**.,  a coin  current  at  Athens,  and 
other  parts  of  Greece,  which  was  equal  in  value  to  7 \d. 
English  money.  It  was  very  similar  to  the  Roman  dena- 
rius. Min.  I.  21 , c.  54  ; Pint.  Fab. ; Bud.  tie  Ass. ; 
Camerar.  de  Re  km  mm.  apud  Gronov.  The*.  Andy.  Grcec. 
tom.  9,  Ac. 


Drachma  (Med.)  the  drachm,  or  dram,  was  also  formerly  a 
weight  used  among  physicians,  which  was  the  seventh  part 
of  an  ounce,  at  the  rate  of  eighty-four  to  the  pound. 

Scrih.  Larg. 

DR.VCMON  (AW.)  vide  Dnrcon. 

I DRA'CO  (Ant.)  tfi *m,  a dragon;  a sort  of  flying  serpent, 
so  called,  «*•  r«  itp. n»,  from  seeing,  on  account  of  its  quick 
sight. 

i Draco  was  also  the  name  of  the  ensign  which  bore  the 
figure  of  a dragon,  and  belonged  to  the  several  com- 
panies in  the  Roman  uruy,  as  did  the  Atjuila,  Eagle,  to 
the  whole  legion ; whence  the  Draconarius  was  the 
bearer  of  such  an  ensign.  Claud.  Htijin.  I.  2,  v.  365  : 

! Am at,  1.  16,  c.  10;  Vegct.  ).  1,  c.  23;  Bid.  Orig . 1.  IS, 

c.  3;  Suidas. ; Curopal.  de  Offie.  Constant. 

, Draco  (Astron.)  the  Dragon,  a constellation  in  the  northern  ' 
hemisphere,  which  was  so  called  because  it  was  supposed 
to  represent  the  Dragon  that  guarded  the  Hesperian  fruit, 
and  was  killed  by  Hercules,  after  which  Juno  took  it  up 
to  heaven,  and  placed  it  among  the  constellations.  It  con- 
tained according  to  Ptolemy,  31  stars;  according  to  Tycho, 
32;  Hevelius,  40;  Bayer,  33;  Flamstend,  80.  Air  at . 

Pfuenom.  v.  1C  ; Erntosth.  Charnel Hygin.  Astron.  poet . ; 
Ptol.  Atmag.  I.  7,  c.  5 ; Ricciol.  Almag.  nov.  1.  C,  c.  4. 

I Draco  (Zoo/.)  Dragon,  a genus  of  animals  of  the  Class 
| Ilept ilia.  Order  Amphibia  ; of  which  there  is  but  one  spe- 

I cies,  the  Draco  volant.  It  resembles  the  lizard,  except 

that  it  has  a lateral  membrane  by  which  it  supports  itself 
in  the  air  for  a short  time. 

I Draco  Arbor  (Hot.)  the  Dractrna  draco  of  Linnaeus. — Draco 
Herba,  the  Artemisia  dracuncufus  of  Linmrus. 

DR  AC  OCE'PH  A LOS  (Boi.)  the  Chelone  Pcnstemon. 

DRACOCE’PHALUM  (Hot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  14 
Didynamia,  Order  1 Gymnospennia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  pe- 
tal* one. — Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  cordate. — 
Fist,  germ  four-parted ; style  filiform  ; stigmas  sharp. — 
Per.  none ; seeds  four. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  us  the — Dracoerphn- 
lurn  Eirginianum,  Pseudo  digitalis,  seu  Lysemaehia , 
Virginian  Dragon's  Head. — Drarocrphalum  canariente, 
Camphorosma,  seu  Melissa,  Canary  Dragon's  Head,  or 
Balm  of  Gilead.— Drarocrphalum  Austrian/m,  Hyssopus, 
Ruyichiana,  seu  Chamtrpethyi , Austrian  Dragon’s  Head, 
native  of  Hungary  — Dracocephalum  canesoens,  Molda- 
via, seu  Sideritis,  Hoary  Dragons’  Head,  native  of  the 
Levant. 

DRACOCEPIIALUS  (Do/.)  another  name  for  the  Draco- 
cephalum. 

I DRACONARIUS  (Ant)  vide  Draco. 

DR  ACONITES  (Afrit.)  a precious  stone  token  out  of  the 
brain  of  a dragon  whilst  alive.  PUn.  I.  S3,  c.  10. 

DRACO'NTIAS  (Min.)  vide  Draconttes. 

■ DRACO'NTIC  Month  (Astron.)  the  time  of  the  moon’s  re- 
j volution,  from  her  ascending  node  to  her  return  thither, 
so  called  from  the  name  of  the  node,  caput  draconi 
I DRACO'NTIDKS  ( Anat .)  a name  for  some  veins 

! proceeding  directly  from  the  heart.  Ruff'.  Ephes.  de 
Appall.  Part.  Hum.  Corn.  1.  1,  c.  33. 

DRACO'NTIUM  (Do/.)  fpt **»rn*,  a plant  so  called  because 
its  stalk  resembles  the  dragon  in  its  form.  It  is  otherwise 
I called  arum.  Theophrast.  I.  7,  C.  11;  Diotcor.  I.  2, 
c.  196.  Plin.  1.  24,  c.  16  ; Gal.  de  Alim.  Fac.  1.  2,  c.  69; 
Erot.  Lex.  Hippocrat . 

Dracoxticm  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  20  Gynandria, 
Order  8 Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  sfwthe  boat-form.— Con.  petals 
ovate. — Stam.  filaments  seven;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  ovate;  style  straight  ; stigma  obscure.— Per.  berry 
roundish ; seeds  many. 
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Species.  The  specie*  are  perennials,  as  the — Dracontium 
fertidum,  Field  Scunkweed,  tcu  Arum,  native  of  Ame- 
rica.— Dracontium  pertusum,  *eu  Arum,  Pcrforatc-lcaved 
Dragon,  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

Dracontium  is  also  the  Arum  Dracunculus  of  Linnaeus. 

DU  AC  IKNC  ULI  (Med.)  small  worms  called  Guinea  worn*, 
which  breed  in  the  muscular  parts  of  the  arms  and  legs. 

Sympos.  1.  8,  c.  9 ; Act.  Tetrad . 1.  4,  serni.  2,  c.  8;  i 
P.  JEginet.  1.  4,  c.  59. 

DRACUNCULO'IDES  ( Bot .)  another  name  for  the  Hcman- 

ikus. 

DRACIFNCULUS  (Dot.)  the  Arum  Caiea  of  Linnccus. 

DRAFT  (Husband.)  a name  sometimes  given  to  swill  or 
hogwaslu 

Draft  (Com.)  a bill  or  check  by  which  one  person  draws  ,[ 
upon  another  for  a certain  sum  of  money. 

Draft  (A/or.)  vide  Draught. 

DRAG  (Mar.)  in  French  drogue,  a machine  consisting  of  a 
sharp  square  frame  of  iron  encircled  with  a net,  and  com- 
monly used  to  rake  the  mud  off  from  the  platform,  or 
bottom  of  the  docks.  “To  drag  the  Anchor,"  in  French 
chaster  sur  son  ancre , to  trail  the  anchor  along  the  bottom 
after  it  is  loosened  from  the  ground,  by  the  effort  of  the  ! 
wind  or  current  upon  the  ship. 

DR  AG  ANT  gum  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Tragaeanth. 

DRAGACA'NTHA  (Bot.)  the  gum  of  the  Astragalus,  the 
same  as  the  Tragaeanth. 

DRA'GOMAN  (Polit.)  in  modem  Greek  from 

TOJ^n ; an  interpreter  in  the  Eastern  countries. 

DRA'GON  (Zool.)  the  Draco  of  Linmeus,  a four-footed 
beast  of  the  lizard  tribe,  tailed  and  winged,  a native  of 
India  and  Africa,  which  wanders  about  among  the  trees  ; 
it  is  able,  by  means  of  its  lateral  membrane,  to  support 
itself  for  a short  lime  in  the  air,  ("vide  Draco ] 

Dragon  | Bot.)  the  Dracontium fatmum  of  Linnaeus. 

Dragon  (Mil.)  a short  piece  or  firelock  formerly  in  use. 
having  a barrel  sixteen  indies  in  length,  and  a full  musket 
bore.— Dragon,  or  Dragon  volant,  a French  name  for  an  i 
old  piece  of  artillery  which  was  a forty  pounder. 

Dragon  (Her.)  though  generally  supposed  to 
be  a fabulous  monster,  is  borne  both  in  coats, 
crests,  and  supporters,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure ; he  beareth,  “ Gules,  three  Dragons 
passant  in  pale  ermine  / by  the  name  of  Bloss, 
so  Suffolk:'  — Knights  of  the  Order  of  the 
Dragon , an  order  instituted  by  the  emperor 
Sigismond  in  1417. 

Dragon  Beams  (Carpent.)  two  strong  braces  which  stand 
under  a bressummer,  and  meet  in  an  angle  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  King-piece. 

Dragon,  flying  (Zool.)  vide  Draco. 

Dragon,  Jfytug  (Mat.)  a Git  heterogeneous  meteor  in  the  | 
shape  of  a dying  Dragon. 

DRA'GON-FLY  (Ent.)  a particularly  ravenous  insect  which  ■ 
hovers  over  stagnant  waters.  It  is  the  LibeUula  of 
Linnsus. 

DRAGON-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Dracaena  dracocephalum  of 
Linnseus. 

DRAGONET  ( Ich .)  Dragon-Fish,  the  Callionymus  of  Lin- 
nscus. 

DRAGO'NNE  (Mil.)  French  for  a sword  knot  at  the  ex- * 
tremity  of  which  hangs  a tassel,  which  was  originally  worn 
by  the  Germans  as  a mark  of  distinction  for  an  officer 
when  in  plain  clothes. 

Dragonne'  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  any  beast,  the  lower  part 
of  which  is  in  the  form  of  a dragon,  as  a lion  dragonn&. 

DRA'GON'8-BLOOD  (i3o/.)  a gum  or  resin  from  a tree  ■ 
called  Arbor  Draco,  the  Astragalus  of  Linnsus.  It  is  a 
very  powerful  astringent,  incrassant,  and  drier,  which  is  j 
given  with  gteat  efficacy  in  diarrhoeas,  Ac. 


DR  AGON’S-IIEAD  (Her.)  the  tawny  colour  in  the  escut- 
['  cheon  of  sovereign  princes. 

DitAGON’s-neAD  ( Attron .)  and  Dragon' s-T ad,  the  nodes  of 
the  planets,  or  those  points  in  which  flic  orbit  of  any  planet, 
particularly  the  moon.  Intersects  the  orbit  of  the  sun,  or 
' the  ecliptic  in  an  angle  of  about  5°  IK';  the  former,  marked 
thus  Q,  is  the  northward  point  as  she  ascends  from  the 
South  to  the  North;  the  latter,  marked  thus  3,  is  the 
southward  point  as  she  descends  from  the  North  to  the 
South. 

DraconViiead  (Bot.)  the  Dracocephalum  of  Linnaeus. 
DRAGON  TREE  (Bot,)  vide  Dragon . 

DRAGO'ON  (Mil.)  a soldier  who  Tights  sometimes  on  foot 
I and  sometimes  on  horseback  ; he  is  so  called  from  dragon, 

I because  he  was  supposed  to  fight  like  a dragon. 
to  Dragoon  (Mil.)  in  French  dragonner , signifies  com- 
monly to  bring  n person  to  reason  by  blows,  who  can- 
not be  persuaded  by  fair  words;  but,  in  application  to 
a town,  it  implies  to  deliver  up  to  plunder. 

DRAGS  (Mech.)  floating  pieces  of  timber  so  joined  toge- 
ther that,  by  swimming  on  the  water,  they  may  carry  any 
load  down  the  river. 

' DRAIN  (Husband.)  a water-course  sunk  in  a field  for  the 
puiyose  of  carrying  off  the  w ater  from  the  surface  of  the 

Drain  (Fort.)  a trench  cut  to  clear  a moat  or  ditch  of  the 
water.  % 

DRAINING  (Husband.)  or  land-draining , the  process  of 
making  drains  in  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off 
the  water. 

DRAKE'NA  (Bot.)  the  Dorstcnia  contraucrva  of  Limueus. 
DRAM  (Cow.)  or  drachm,  a weight  of  sixty  grains;  the 
one-eighth  of  an  ounce  Apothecary’s.  Weight ; the  one* 

I sixteenth  of  an  ounce  Avoirdupoisc* 

DRA'MA  (Poet.)  a play  consisting  either  of  tragedy  or 
comedy. 

DRAMATIC  (Poe/.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the 
drama. 

DRANK  (Husband.)  a name  for  the  wild  oats  which  infest 
corn. 

DRA'PER’S  Company  (Her.)  were  incorporated 
in  the  reign  of  king  Hcniy  VL  Their  armo- 
rial ensigns  are,  as  in  tne  annexed  figure, 

“ Azure,  three  clouds  radiated  proper,  each 
adorned  with  a treble -crown.” 

DRAP  de  Berry  (Com.)  a sort  of  frieze,  or  thick 
cloth,  first  made  in  Berry. 

DRA'PERY  (Paint.)  fhc  clothing  of  a human  figure  re- 
presented on  the  canvass.  It  is  applied,  in  the  same  sense, 
to  the  representations  in  stone.  Drapery  is  also  used  for 
hangings,  tapestry,  curtains,  and  most  other  things  that 
are  not  carnations  or  landscapes. 

DRA'STICS  (Med.)  remedies  which  work  speedily  and 
effectually. 

DRAUGHT  ( Paint.)  the  plan  or  delineation  of  any  object, 
particularly  in  application  to  things  of  which  the  outlines 
only  are  represented,  as  the  plans  of  buildings,  fortifi- 
cations, Ac. 

Draught  (Afar.)  the  quantity  of  water  a ship  draws  when 
afloat,  or  the  number  of  feet  under  water  when  laden. 
Draught  (Mil.)  a certain  number  of  men  drawn  from  a 
regiment,  or  larger  body. 

Draught  (Com.)  an  allowance  in  weighing  commodities. 
Draught  Compasses  (Mech.)  compasses  which  are  provided 
with  several  moveable  points  to  make  fine  draughts  in 
architecture,  Ac. 

DRA'UGHT-HOOKS  (Gmw».)  large  iron  hooks  fixed  on 
the  checks  of  a gun-carriage,  two  on  each  side. 
DRAUGHT-HORSE  (Man.)  a coarser  breed  of  horsci* 
which  are  employed  only  in  waggons,  drays,  carts,  Ac, 
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DRAUGHTS  (Snort.)  a game  played  on  a checkered  board  | 
like  the  Chew-Hoard,  with  twenty-four  pieces,  which,  by  j 
angular  movements,  are  enabled  to  take  each  other,  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules,  until  one  of  the  parties  has  lost 
all  his  men,  or  in  placed  in  a situation  to  lose  them  all, 
when  the  game  is  at  an  end. 

DRAUGHTSMEN  (Faint.)  those  who  are  bred  to  the  art  | 
of  regularly  taking  plans  and  sketches  of  buildings  and  i 
places. 

to  DRAW  (Com.)  or  to  draw  on  a person , is  to  write  a bill, 
sign  it,  and  deliver  it  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
for  payment. 

DRAW-BACK  (Cowi.)  a return  of  some  part  of  tho  duties 
paid  for  goods  on  importation,  which  arc  drawn  back  on 
exportation. 

DRAW-BRIDGE  ( Archit .)  a bridge  made,  after  the  manner 
of  n floor,  to  be  drawn  up,  or  let  down,  at  pleasure. 

DRAW -GEAR  (Husband.)  any  furriture  or  harness  of 
cart-horses. 

DRA'W-LATCHF.S  (Archaol.)  a name  for  thieves.  Stat. 

5 Ed.  3,  c.  Ut  7 Rich.  2,  c.  5. 

DKA'W-NET  (Sport.)  a net  for  catching  the  larger  sort  of  , 
birds. 

DRAWING  (Paint.)  is  the  art  of  representing  objects  upon 
a plane  surface  by  means  of  lines,  shades,  and  shadows, 
formed  either  with  a pen  or  a pencil.  It  is  also  taken  for 
the  representation  so  made,  as  drawings  in  India- Ink, 
pencil-drawings,  Ac. 

Drawing  (Sport.)  is  beating  the  bushes,  Ac.  after  a fox. 

*4  Droning  amiss  ” is  when  the  hounds  hit  the  scent  of , 
their  chnse  contrary,  i.  c.  up  the  wind  instead  of  down. 

“ Drawing  in  the  slot H is  when  the  houndB,  having  touched 
the  scent,  draw  till  they  hit  on  the  same  again. 

DRAWN- BATTLE  (Mil.)  a battle  in  which  both  parties 
claim  tho  victory,  or  retire  upon  equal  terms  as  before. 

DRAY  (Mech.)  a sort  of  low  cart  without  sides,  on  which 
brewers  carry  their  casks  of  beer. 

Dkay  (Sport.)  a name  for  squirrels’  nests  on  the  tops  of 
trees. 

DREDGE  (Com.)  in  French  drogue  pour  prendre  des  /mitres, 
a kind  of  drag  used  with  a long  rope  to  catch  oysters. 

DRE'DGEMEN  (Cow.)  or  Dredgers , those  who  fish  for 
oysters. 

DRrVDGING  (Cow.)  a process  of  removing  or  dragging 
the  mud  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  Ac.  in  order  to  catch  oyster*. 

DKEIT-DRE'IT  (Law)  a double  right,  i.  e.  of  possession 
and  dominion. 

to  DRENCH  (I'rt.)  to  give  a medicinal  drink  to  a horse, 
cow,  Ac. 

DRE'NTTIES  (Law)  or  drenge a name  for  such  tenants 
as,  being  put  out  of  their  estates  at  the  conquest,  were  I 
afterwards  restored  by  King  William,  because  they  were  | 
not  against  him  in  person,  or  by  their  counsels.  Mon.  I 
AnzL  tom.  ii.  fol.  298. 

DRE'NGAGE  (Low)  the  tenure  by  which  the  drenches  held  j 
their  lands. 

DRE'PANIS  (Orn  ) ffirioit,  a sea-swallow.  Ariitot.  Hist. 
Anim.  11,  c 2;  Plin.  1.  II,  c.  +7. 

to  DRESS  a line  (Mil.)  to  arrange  any  given  number  of 
men  so  ns  to  stand  perfectly  correct  with  regard  to  the  seve- 
ral points  of  alignment  that  have  been  taken  up  ; whence 
the  soldiers  are  said  to  “ Dress  by  one  another  ” in  ranks 
in  order  to  lbrin  a continuity  of  line.  u To  Dress  a 
battalion, ” to  bring  all  its  relative  parts  in  a line  with  the 
object  or  point,  towards  which  it  was  directed  to  move. 
And  44  Dress,"  as  a word  of  command,  is  equivalent  to 
halt  when  the  men  arrive  at  a particular  point  of  the 
alignment. 

to  Dress  a ship  (Mar.)  to  ornament  her  with  a variety  of 
colours,  as  ensigns,  flags,  pendants,  Ac. 


TO  Dress  a Chase  (Print.)  or  a Form , to  fit  the  pages  and 
the  chase,  or  form,  of  the  matter  that  has  been  composed. 
DRE'SSED  (.Mason.)  the  preparation  of  a stone,  for  the 
mason’s  work,  by  the  mallet  and  chisel. 

DRE'SSEUS  (Afu.)  those  men  who  take  up  direct  or  rela- 
tive points,  by  which  a corps  is  enabled  to  preserve  a re- 
gular continuity  of  front. 

DRESSING  (Man.)  the  cleaning  and  trimming  which  a 
horse  undergoes  by  means  of  brushes,  curry-combs, 
cloths,  Ac. 

Dressing  letters  (Mech  ) a process  among  letter  founders, 
by  which  they  fit  the  letters  that  have  been  cast  for  the 
immediate  use  of  the  compositor,  by  scraping,  bearding,  Ac. 
Dressing  (Husband.)  a term  applied  to  tne  cleaning  of 
hemp,  flax,  Ac.  so  as  to  prepare  it  for  spinning. 
DRESSINGS  (Archit.)  all  kinds  of  mouldings  projecting 
beyond  the  naked  wall. 

DRIFT  (Mar.)  signifies  generally  any  thing  that  floats  upon 
the  water;  a boat  is  said  to  drift,  or  to  go  a-drift,  when  it 
hath  nobody  in  it  to  row  or  steer  it. — Drift-sail,  a sail 
used  only  under  water,  which  is  veered  out  right  a-hcad 
upon  the  sea  in  a storm  to  keep  the  head  of  the  ship  right 
upon  the  sea. — Drift-way,  or  Drift , is  the  course  whidi  a 
ship  makes  when  she  is  driven  oy  a storm  .—Drift  of  a 
current,  its  angle  and  velocity. 

Drift  also  signifies  the  difference  between  the  size  of  a 
bolt  and  the  hole  into  which  it  is  to  be  driven*  Dri/)st 
in  the  sheer-draught,  arc  those  pieces  where  the  rails 
arc  cut  off. 

Drift  of  a Forest  (Law)  a view  or  examination  of  the  cattle 
that  are  in  a forest  in  order  to  know  whether  it  be  sur- 
charged or  not,  or  whether  tho  beasts  be  commonable,  Ac. 
Stat.  32  Hen.  8,  c.  13. 

Duut  (Archit.)  the  force  which  an  arch  exerts  from  the 
pressure  of  the  stones. 

Drift  (Mtn.)  a passage  cut  out  under  the  earth  betwixt 
j shaft  and  shaft,  or  turn  and  turn. 

j DRILL  (d/ccA.)  a small  instrument  for  boring  holes  which 
| cannot  be  made  conveniently  with  punches. 

I to  Drill  (MU.)  to  teach  young  recruits  the  first  principles 
of  military  movements  ; whence  “ To  be  sent  to  Drill  ” 
to  be  placed  under  the  command  of  the  Drill-officer. 
44  Knapt'rtck- Drill,”  a sort  of  punishment  for  minor  of- 
fences, which  consists  in  marching  soldiers  round  the  bar- 
rack-yard, Ac*  for  a certain  tiruc,  with  6 or  12  lb.  shot 
i tied  to  their  knapsacks. 

DUELLING  ( Mali.)  boring  with  the  drill. 

‘Drilling  (Husband.)  the  process  of  sewing  with  a ma- 
chine, called  a drilling  machinet  by  which  the  seed  is  dis- 
! posed  in  regular  order,  and  at  an  equal  depth  of  earth. 

D RIMY  PH  A'GIA  (Med.)  from  acrid,  and  <£*-/*,  to 

eat ; the  eating  of  acrid  substances. 

DRINK  ( Vet.)  a liquid  form  of  medicine  occasionally  ad- 
ministered to  horses,  or  other  cattle. 

DRPNKLEAN  (Anlucol.)  a certain  quantity  of  drink  pro- 
i vided  by  tenants  for  the  lord  and  his  steward. 

* DRIP  ( Archil.)  the  most  advanced  part  of  the  cornice, 
otherwise  called  the  larmier , or  eaves. 

DKFPP1NG  (Fak.)  a term  for  a hawk  that  mutes  directly 
downwards  in  several  drops. 

to  DRIVE  (jVar.)  is  said  of  a ship  when  she  cannot  be  held 
fast  by  the  anchor. 

to  Drive  (Print.)  a term  used  frequently  among  printers 
and  letter  founders.  A compositor  is  said  to  drive  out 
when  he  sets  wide  ; the  matter  in  the  chace  is  said  to  drtxe 
out  when,  by  the  addition  of  fresh  matter,  it  is  obliged  to 
be  moved  forwards  into  the  next  page;  a letter  drives  out 
I when  it  is  cast  too  thick  in  the  shank,  Ac. 

DRIVER  (Mech.)  vide  Pile-Driver. 

Driver  (Mar.)  in  French  tappc-cul,  a large  sail  occasion- 
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ally  set  upon  the  mlzen-yard  or  gaff ; alto  the  foremast 
spur  in  the  bulge-ways. — Driver- Boom,  the  boom  on 
which  the  driver  is  extended. 

DKl'VERS  (Mil.)  pieces  of  bone  or  wood  made  in  the  shape 
of  a flint. 

DROTDENE  ( Archteol .)  a thicket. 

DRO'FLAND  (Law)  anciently  a quit-rent,  or  yearly  pay- 
ment, made,  bv  some  tenants,  to  the  King,  or  their  land- 
lords, for  the  liberty  of  driving  their  cattle  through  the 
manor  to  fairs  and  markets. 

DROIT  (£m)  the  highest  writ  of  all  other  real  writs  what- 
soever, and  that  which  has  the  greatest  respect,  and  the 
most  assured  and  final  judgment,  therefore  it  is  called  a 
Writ  of  Right,  and  in  the  old  hooks  Droit . Co.  Lit.  1 58. — 
Droit  tie  entrie,  Right  of  Entry,  or  a writ  for  one  seised 
of  land  in  fee,  against  the  one  who  has  disseised  him  of  it. 

DRO’MA  ( Med.)  a plaster  so  called.  Myrep.  sect.  10,  c.  26. 

DHO'MEDARY  (ZW.)  a sort  of  camel,  having  two 
bunches  on  the  hack,  which  is  the  CaiflWlU  Bactrianug  of 
Linnanu;  and  differs  from  the  Arabian  Camel  principally 
in  being  larger. 

DUOMO  (Ant.)  a sort  of  caravel  or  swift  bark  that 

scoured  the  seas.  It  is  callrd  by  Sidonius  navis  cursoria. 
Sidon.  I.  1,  ep.  5;  Cassiodor.  Car.  I.  I,  c.  15;  I si  cl. 
I.  19,  c.  1. 

DROMONA'RIl  (Ant.)  the  rowers  of  the  dromonos. 

DRONE  (Enf.)  a large  kind  of  bee  or  wasp  w hich  is  without 
a sting.  It  is  the  male  of  this  tribe  of  insects  which 
takes  no  part  in  the  labours  of  the  hive  or  nest,  and  is 
therefore  killed  or  expelled  by  the  labourers  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter. 

DROO'PING  (Dot.)  cemttus,  having  the  top  or  end  point- 
ing to  the  ground ; an  epithet  for  the  peduncle  or  flower, 
ns  in  Ilidens  cerntia. 

DROP  (A  ref  tit.)  an  ornament  in  pillars  of  the  Doric  Order, 
representing  drops  or  little  bells  under  the  triglyphs. 

DR  OP- WORT  (Bnt.)  the  Spireta  JUipcndula  of  I.inmeus,  a 
perennial ; so  called  because  it  consists  of  oval  tubes,  or 
solid  lumps,  hanging  from  the  main  body  by  threads. 

to  Drop  (A/ar.)  a term  used  in  several  sen-phrascs,  as  to 
drop  astern,  to  denote  the  retrograde  motion  of  a ship ; to 
drop  anchor , i. c.  to  anchor;  the  sail  drops  so  many  yardB, 
i-  e.  it  is  so  many  yards  long. 

DRO'PAX  (Med.)  Drojxicismus , a stimulant  plaster  of  pitch, 
wax,  Ac.  for  taking  off  hair. 

DROPPING  (Vet.)  a name  given  to  that  disease  in  a cow, 
which  is  analogous  to  the  puerperal  fever  in  women. 

DROPS  (Med.)  any  liquid'  medicine  which  is  taken  by  the 
measure  of  drops. 

DROPSY  (Med.)  a collection  of  serous  fluid  in  the  cellular 
membrane,  viscera,  and  the  circumscribed  cavities  of  the 
body ; as  the — Drops if  of  the  Belly,  [vide  Ascites) — 
Dropsy  of  the  Brain,  [vide  Hydrocephalus] — Dropsy  of 
the  Cellular  Membrane,  [vide  Anasarca ] — Dropsy  o*t  the 
Chest,  [vide  Hydrothorax) — Dropsy  of  the  Testicle,  [vide! 
Hydrocele) 

DllO'P-WORT  (Bat.)  vide  Drop. 

I) ROSATUM  (Sled.)  vide  Ilosatum. 

DHO'SERA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentandria, 
Order  5 Pentagynia. 

Ocncric  Character . Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  — Cor. 

petals  five. — Stam.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  small. — Piht. 
germ  superior ; styles  five ; stigmas  simple.— Per.  capsule  \ 
ovate ; seeds  many. 

Species.  The  species  ore  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  as  the — Drosera  rot  undifolia,  Rorella , scu  RostolU , 
Round-leaved  Sun  Dew,  a perennial. — Drosera  hngi- 
Jolia , scu  Salsirora , Long-leaved  Sun- Dew,  Ac. 

rmCKSERON  (Med.)  an  ointment  so  called.  Myrep. 
sect.  3,  c.  93. 
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! DROSO'MELI  (.Vs/.)  from  dew,  and  psixs, 

honey ; manna. 

DRO’VED  (A/oson.)  a term  in  Scotland  for  chiselled,  in 
application  to  a stone. 

I DRCrVERS  (Cow  ) men  who  are  employed  to  drive  cattle 
for  hire  or  for  sale. 

DRUGGE'RIA  (Archteol.)  a druggist's  shop. 

DRU'GGET  (Com.)  a kind  of  woollen  stuff. 

DRUGS  (Med.)  all  kinds  of  simples,  which  ore  for  the 
most  part  dry,  and  form  a part  of  medicinal  composi- 
tions. 

DRUIDS  (Archteol.)  probably  from  the  Greek  an  oak  ; 
a sort  of  priests  among  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons;  so 
called  because  they  celebrated  their  rites  under  the  oak. 
Cm.  de  Bell.  Gall.  1.  6,  c.  13  ; St  rah.  1.  4 ; /Vim.  1.  30,  c.  ] ; 
Tacit.  Agric . c.  1 1 ; Lamprid.  in  Sever,  c.  60 ; Vopis.  in 
Attrcl  c.  1,  Ac. 

, DRUM  (Anat.)  tympanum  ; a membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the 

|j  ear. 

Dnu.M  (Mil.)  a well  known  musical  instrument,  which  is 
much  used  in  the  army,  to  give  notice  to  the  troops  of 
what  they  are  to  do,  according  to  the  different  bents, 
[vide  Beat"]— Kettle-drums,  a sort  of  basin-formed  drums, 
made  of  bras*  or  copper,  w hich  are  used  by  the  cavalry. — 
The  Drum-Major , he  who  has  the  command  over  the  oilier 
drummers. — Drum- Major-General,  an  officer  formerly  in 
the  King’s  household,  without  whose  licence  no  otic,  except 
the  King’s  troops,  could  beat  a drum. 

DRU'NflUS  (Ant.)  a body  of  troops  among  the  Romans, 
consisting  of  one  thousand  and  upwards,  l opi.se.  in  Pro!/. 
c.  19;  reget.  I.  3.  c.  19. 

DRUPAv  | Ant .)  olives  ready  to  fall  off  from  ex- 

cessive ripeness,  from  *»Vru»,  to  fall,  and  tfs,  an  oak,  or 
any  tree  in  general.  Poll.  Ouom.  1.6,  c.  8;  Plin.  I.  15, 
c.  I ; Gal.  de  Alim.  Fac.  1.  2,  c.  27 ; Athen.  1.  2,  p.  56  ; 
Hesyehhu. 

DRUPA  (Bot.)  a Drupe,  i.  e.  a pulpy  pericarp  or  fruit, 
without  valves,  containing  a nut  or  stone  with  a kernel. 
It  is  usually  a moist  succulent  fruit  like  the  plum  ; but 
sometimes  dry  like  the  almond. 

DRUPA'CEjE  (But.)  the  thirty-eighth  order  in  Linoseu>’ 
Fragments  of  a Natural  Method. 

DR'Y  Blow  (Med.)  a blow  that  neither  wounds  nor  shed* 
blood. — Dry- Belly- Ache,  the  same  as  the  Colic. 

Dry  Rent  (Law)  a rent  reserved  without  clause  of  distress. 
—Dry  Multures,  Quantities  of  com,  in  the  Scotch  Jaw. 
paid  to  a mill,  whether  the  payers  grind  or  not. 

Dry  Rot  (Archil.)  a disease  incident  to  timber  in  floorings, 
joists,  wainscot,  Ac.  which  is  a sort  of  putrefaction  caused 
bv  moisture. 

DRYA'NDRA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Dioccia, 
Order  4 Monodelphia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  two-leaved.  — Cor. 
petals  oblong. — Si  am.  Jilaments  nine  ; anthers  minute. — 
Per.  tricoccous ; seeds  oblong. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the — Dry  as  corduta,  Oil- 

i Tree. 

I DRY  AS  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  12  Icosandria,  Order 

I 5 Polygynin. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
eight.  — Stam . Jilaments  numerous;  anthers  small. — 
Pist.  germs  many ; styles  capillary ; stigmas  simple.— 
Per.  none;  seeds  many. 

j Species . The  two  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Dryas 

anemoides,  anemone , seu  CarojdtyUata. — Dryas  oclopt- 
tala , scu  Teucruim. 

Dryas  is  also  the  Geum  potent illcidcs. 

DRYFTES  (Min.)  a precious  stone  found  at  the  roots  of 
trees,  from  Jf*,  an  oak,  or  tree  in  general.  Plin.  1.37, 
c.  11. 
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DR  YO'PETIS  (ZooL)  a iraall  green  frog  which  lie*  in  thickets.  I 

DRYOPHO'NON  (Bot.)  a herb  like  oak-fern.  Plin.  1.  27, 
c.  9. 

DRY'OPHYTE  ( Zool .)  a kind  of  frog. 

DRYOPTERIS  (Bot.)  vide  Dryophonon. 

Dryopteris,  in  the  Linnean  system,  the  Polypodium  fra- 
grant. 

D It  YDS  (Bot.)  a kind  of  misletoe. 

DRY'PA  (Bot.)  vide  Drums. 

DRYPS  (Bot.)  a genus  ot  plants,  Class  5 Pentandria , Order 
3 Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal. perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  petals 
five.  — Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  oblong.  — Pist, 
germ  ohovatc;  styles  three;  stigma  simple. — Pee.  capsule 
roundish ; seeds  single. 

Species.  The  single  specie*  is  a biennial,  as  the — Drypis 
spinosa,  scu  Carduus , native  of  Barbary. 

Drypis  is  also  the  Cucubalus  stedatus. 

DU'AL  (Gram.)  dual  is,  from  duo,  two;  the  name  of  a num- 
ber which  signifies  only  two  persons  or  tilings,  of  which 
the  Greek  language  furnishes  examples. 

Dual  (Mil.)  a weapon  used  by  the  New-Hollanders. 

DUA'RIUM  (La tv)  a wife's  jointure,  [vide  Dower] 

to  DUB  (Carjyent.)  to  reduce  a piece  of  timber  by  means 
of  the  adze. 

to  Dub  a knight  (Her.)  probably  from  the  Saxon  buban, 
to  gird  ; to  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  any  one. 

DU'BBING  of  a rock  ( Vet.)  the  cutting  off  a cock’s  comb  and 
wattles.  , 

DU'BEL-CO-LEPH  (Med.)  a composition  of  coral  ami 
amber. 

DU'BELECH  (Med.)  the  cavity  of  an  imposthume. 

DUB  HE  (A  st  ran.)  a bright  star  of  the  second  magnitude  in 
the  back  of  Ursa  Major.  Right  Ascension,  for  1812, 

1 62°  36' 25";  Annual  variation  in  Right  Ascension  57"; 
Declination  62°  45'  57"  N. ; annum  variation  in  the 
same  19". 

DUBLE'TUS  (Med.)  an  incysted  tumour. 

DUCAL  Coronet  (Her.)  a circle  of  gold, 
with  eight  strawberry  or  parsley  leave*,  of 
equal  height,  above  the  nm.  None  of  in- 
ferior rank  can  have  flowers  raised  above 
the  circle. 

Ducal  Mantle  (Ent.)  a testaceous  animal,  the  Ostrea  Pal- 
lium of  Linnarua. 

DUC  APE  (Com.)  a sort  of  silk  formerly  used  for  women* 
garments. 

DU'CAT  (Com.)  probably  so  called  because  it  was  coined  in 
the  territories  of  a duke ; a foreign  coin  of  different  values, 
according  to  the  places  where  current.  The  Dutch  ducats, 
which  are  reckoned  the  purest  gold,  are  about  9s.  6d. 
sterling. 

DUCATOO'N  (Com  ) a silver  coin  in  Holland  worth  about 
5s.  fid. 

DUCENA'RIUS  (Ant.)  a captain  of  two  hundred.  Veget. 
1.  2,  c.  8. 

DUNCES  tecum  (Law)  i.  e.  bring  with  thee;  a writ  com- 
manding a person  to  appear  on  a certain  day  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  to  bring  with  liim  some  writings,  evi- 
dence*, or  other  tilings,  which  the  court  would  view. 

DUCK  (Uni.)  a well-known  water  fowl,  the  different  species  of 
which  are  classed  under  the  Anas  of  Linnsrus.  [vide  Anas] 

Duck  (Com  ) or  Ifussia  Duck , a name  for  the  best  sort  of 
canvas. 

Duck  up  (Afar.)  a term  used  by  the  steersman,  signifying 
to  haul  up,  as  “ Duck  up  the  clew  lines  of  those  soils." 

DU'CK-WEED  (Bot.)  the  Lemna  of  Linnicus,  an  annual, 
growing  in  ditches  and  stagnant  waters  ; so  called  because 
it  is  freely  eaten  by  ducks. 

DUC  KING  Stool  (Core)  vide  Cucking  Stool. 
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II  DUrCK’S  foot  (Bot.)  the  Pcdophullum  pellatum  of  Linnaeus. 

I — Duckrs  Meat , another  name  for  the  Duck-  Weed*— Duck- 

H'eed.  [vide  Duck] 

DUCK  up  (Mar.)  vide  Duck. 

DUCTA'RlUSykai#  (Ant.)  the  rope  that  runs  in  a pully. 
Vitruv.  I.  10,  c.  3. 

DUCTI'LITY  (Metal.)  the  property  which  bodies  possess 
of  yielding  to  any  pressure  by  which  their  parts  are  ex- 
panded. This  property  is  particularly  observable  in  metals 
in  which  it  is  found  in  different  degrees,  [vide  Chemistry ] 

, DU'CTUS  adiposi  (Anat.)  certain  bladders  of  fat  about  the 
skin. — Ductus  alimcntalis , the  alimentary  duct,  consisting 
of  the  throat,  stomach,  and  bowels. — Ductus  arteriosus , a 

! duct  found  in  the  foetus,  or  in  very  young  children,  betwixt 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta,  which  is  closed  in 
adults. — Ductus  ad  K'osum,  vide  Canalis  nasali*.— Ductus 
auris  palaiinus,  the  Eustachian  tube. — Ductus  biliaris , vide 
Choledochus  ductus. — Ductus  hepaticus , vide  Hepatic  Duct. 
— Ductus  lachrymalis , vide  Lachrymal  ducts. — Ductus  lac- 
tiferi , the  excretory  ducts  of  the  glandular  substance  com- 
posing the  female  breast* — Ductus  pone  real  ic  us , a little 
channel  arising  from  the  pancreas,  and  inserted  into  the 
Duodenum. — Ductus  salivalet , the  excretory  duct  of  the 
salival  glands. — Ductus  Slenonis,  the  duct  so  called  after 
its  discoverer  Stooo,  arises  from  the  excretory  ducts  of 
the  parotid  gland. — Ductus  thoracicus , the  thoracic  duct. 
— Ductus  venalis,  a channel  that  runs  off  from  the  vena 
cava,  when  it  posses  the  liver  in  the  foetus. — Ductus  umbi- 
licalis , the  naval  passage  of  a child  in  the  womb. — Ductus 
urinarius,  the  urinary  passage  ; the  same  as  the  Ureter. 

DUD  AIM  (Bot.)  the  Cucumu  dudaim  of  Linmeus. 

DUE'LLA  (/fit/.)  the  third  part  of  an  ounce,  containing 
eight  scruples,  or  two  drams  and  two  scruples.  Bud.  dc 
Ass.  p.  10. 

DU;EL  (Lou*)  Duellnm,  originally  signified  a combat  be- 
tween two  persons  for  the  trial  of  the  truth.  It  now  signi- 
fies a battle  between  two  persons  upon  a quarrel  prece- 
dent ; in  the  which  if  death  ensue,  both  the  principal  and 
seconds  are  guilty  of  murder.  II.  P.  c.  47. 

DUES,  ecclesiastical  (Late)  due*  or  monies  due  to  the  clergy, 
under  the  names  of  offerings,  oblations,  &c.  which  are 
cognizable  in  the  spiritual  court. 

DUETT  (Mus.)  in  Italian  duetto,  a name  for  little  songs 
or  airs  in  two  parts. 

DUGLA'SSIA  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Douglassia  of 
Linnmus. 

DUKE  (Polit.)  from  dux , is  the  title  of  many  priuces  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  who  possess  sovereign  authority 
within  their  principality. 

Duke  (Her.)  the  highest  title  of  honour  in  England  next  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  is  created  by  patent,  girded 
with  a sword,  a mantle  of  state,  a cap  and  coronet  of  gold 
on  his  head  [vide  Ducal J,  and  a rod  of  gold  in  his  hand, 
[vide  Heraldry] 

DUKPGI-BACHI  (Mil.)  the  second  officer  of  the  Turkish 
artillery. 

DULCACPD1UM  (Med.)  a medicine  prepared  of  acid  and 
sweet  ingredients. 

DULCAMA'llA  (Bot.)  the  Solanum  dulcamara  of  Linnaeus. 

to  DU'LCIFY  (CAem.)  to  wash  the  salt  off  from  any  mixed 
body  which  was  calcined  with  iu 

DU'LCIMER  (3/w.)  a musical  instrument. 

DU'LCINISTS  (Ecc.)  a sect  of  heretics;  so  called  from  one 
Dulcin,  their  ringleader,  who  asserted  that  the  Father  hav- 
ing reigned  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  until  the 
coming  of  (lie  son  ; then  the  reign  of  the  latter  began,  and 
lasted  till  the  year  1300,  when  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
began.  Genabrard.  in  Clemen.  V.;  Pratcol.  ae  Doct. 
Omn. ; Sander,  de  Hceres.  c.  159;  Bzov.  Hist . Etcles. 
Ann.  1390;  Spond.  Annul.  Ann . 1307. 
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DULCIS  RA'DIX  ( Bot .)  the  Glyeyrrfuza  echinata  of  Lin- 
Metis. 

DU'LEDGB  (Mech.)  a peg  of  wood  which  join*  the  ends  of 
six  felloes  that  form  the  round  of  a wheel  of  a gun  carriage. 

DULECH  (Med.)  a sort  of  tartar  or  spongy  stone,  accord- 
ing to  Paracelsus,  which,  generated  in  tne  body,  causes 
great  pain.  Parac.  de  Tartar. 

DU'LEST  (Bot.)  a sort  of  Alga.  Ran  Hitt.  Plant. 

DU  LL  (Afar.)  an  epithet  for  a horse  that  has  white  spots 
round  the  eye,  Ac. 

DULO’CRACY  (Poiit.)  from  a slave,  and  Kps**/*, 

government;  a government  in  which  slaves  and  base  people  I 
possess  the  power. 

DU'M  But  intra  ertatem  (Law)  a writ  to  recover  lands  that  | 
had  been  sold  during  a minority.  F.  N.  B.  477  ; New.  \ 
Nat.  Brev.  426. — Dum  non  Juk  compos  mentis,  a writ  to 
recover  lands  made  over  by  one  not  of  sound  mind. 
F.  AT,  B.  202 ; New.  Nat.  Brev.  449. 

DUMB-BELLS  (Mil.)  weights  which  are  used  in  drilling  a 
soldier,  who  holds  one  in  each  hand,  which  he  swings  back* 
wards  and  forwards. 

DUMCKSAB  (Bot.)  from  dumus,  a bush;  the  nineteenth  order 
in  Linnaeus’  Fragments,  and  live  forty-third  of  the  Natural 
Orders.  Linn.  Phil.  Bot. 

DUN  (A'oi.)  a colour  something  like  brown. 

Dun  (/frcA^ro/.)  a down. 

DU'S  A (ArcheeoL)  a bank  of  earth  cast  on  the  side  of  a ditch. 

DUN-BIRD  (Om.)  another  name  for  the  Pochard-Duck,  or 
the  Anas  ferina  of  Linncus. — Dun-diver,  the  female  of 
the  Goosander,  the  Meerut  Castor  of  Linn®us. 

DU'NG-MEERS  (Husband.)  pita  where  dung,  weeds,  Ac.  are 
mixed,  to  lie  and  rot  together. 

DUNGEON  (Poiit.)  from  donjons  the  darkest,  closest,  and 
most  secluded  part  of  a prison. 

DUNNAGE  (Afar.)  in  French  fardage,  a quantity  of  faggots, 
boughs,  Ac.  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  to  keep  the 
goods  dry  in  a leaky  vessel. 

DU'O  (Med.)  a name  for  some  compositions,  consisting  of 
two  ingredients. 

DUODECIMALS  (Arith.)  a kind  of  multiplication,  other- 
wise called  Cross  Multiplication , which  is  used  by  artificers. 

DUODE'CIMO  (Print.)  in  the  twelfth,  or  in  twelves;  a name 
for  a particular  sized  book,  each  leaf  of  which  is  the 
twelfth  part  of  a sheet. 

DUODE'N  A (Low)  a iury  of  twelve  men  anciently  so  called. 
fValsing.  256 — Duodena  mnnu,  twelve  witnesses  to  purge 
a criminal  of  an  offence. 

DUODEN  A'LlS  arteria  ( Anat .)  an  artery  belonging  to  the 
duodenum. 

DUODE'NUM  (Anat.)  the  first  of  the  intestines,  in  length 
about  12  fingers*  breadth. 

DUPLA'RES  (Ant.)  or  Duplicarii , soldiers  who  received 
double  pay.  Varr.  de  Lot.  Ling.  I.  4,  c.  16;  Liv.  1.2, 
c.  59 ; Poll.  0/ton.  1.  4,  c.  23 ; I'eget.  I.  2,  c.  7. 

DUPLE  (Math.)  or  double  Ratio,  that  in  which  the  antece- 
dent is  double  the  consequent,  or  where  the  exponent  of 
the  ratio  is  2 ; thus  6 to  3 is  in  a duple  ratio.  The  sub- 
duple  Ratio  is  that  in  which  the  consequent  is  the  double  of 
the  antecedent,  or  in  which  the  exponent  of  the  ratio  is 
as  3 to  6,  which  is  in  a subduple  ratio. 

DUPLEX  (flof.)  the  same  as  compound,  when  applied  to  the 
parts  of  plants. 

DUPLICA'RII  (Ant.)  vide  Duplares. 

DUPLICATE  (Lit.)  any  manuscript  copied  after  another, 
i.  e.  the  same  matter  written  a second  time ; It  is  particu- 
larly applied  to  deeds,  and  other  legal  instruments. 

Duplicate  ratio  (Geom.)  the  product  of  a ratio  multiplied 
into  itself,  i e.  the  square  of  a ratio,  or  the  ratio  or  the 
squares  of  two  quantities ; thus  the  duplicate  ratio  of  a 
to  b is  the  ratio  of  a1  to  b1,  or  of  the  square  of  a to  the 


square  of  b.  And  in  a series  of  geometrical  proportionals 
the  first  term  to  the  third  is  said  to  be  in  a duplicate  ratio 
of  the  first  to  the  second,  or  as  the  square  of  the  first  to 
the  square  of  the  second ; thus  in  the  geometrical  2,  4,  8, 
16,  tne  ratio  of  2 to  8 is  duplicate  of  that  of  2 to  4,  or  as 
the  square  of  2 to  the  square  of  4 ; wherefore  duplicate 
ratio  is  the  proportion  of  squares,  as  the  triplicate  ratio  is 
the  pro]>ortion  of  cubes,  Ac. 

DUPLICATIO  (Law)  is  in  the  Civil  Law  what  the  rejoinder 
is  in  the  Common  Law. 

DUPLICATION  (Ithet)  the  same  as  Anadtplosis. 

Duplication  (Arith.)  the  multiplying  any  number  by  two. 
— Duplication  of  the  cube  is  when  the  side  of  the  cube  is 
found  which  shall  be  the  double  of  the  cube  given. 

DUPLICATOR E (Anat.)  the  doubling  of  any  membranes 
when  theygo  off  to  some  distance  and  return  again. 

DUPLICATES  (Bot.)  is  used  frequently  in  composition,  in 
the  sense  of  doubly,  as  duplicate, — crenatum , — -pinna!  urn , — 
serration,— ternatum,  Ac. 

DUPLl'CITY  in  jdeading  (Law)  offering  a double  plea,  which 
oueht  to  be  avoided. 

DUPUNDIUM  (Ant.)  a weight  equal  to  four  drams.  Gal. 
de  Pond. 

DURA  MATER  (Anat.)  a thick  and  somewhat  opake 
membrane  which  enwraps  the  brain : it  is  called  dura  on 
account  of  its  hardness,  when  compared  with  the  Pia 
mater ; and  it  is  called  water  because  it  is  supposed  to  be 
the  mother  of  all  other  membranes. 

DURA'NTE  (La u)  a term  equivalent  to  during,  which  is 
used  in  some  law  phrases,  as  Durante  absentia,  during  ab- 
sence ; Durante  minore  relate,  during  minority. 

DURA'NTIA  (/?o/.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentandria, 
Order  3 Trigynia . 

Generic  Character . Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor  .petals 
five. — St  am.  flaments  four;  anthers  roundish. — Pist. 

ferm  inferior;  style  filiform  ; stigma  thickish. — Per. 
erry  roundish;  seeds  kernels,  four. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Durantia  Plu- 
nders, Smooth  Durantia,  seu  Cadoren  repens , native  of 
South  America. — Durantia  Ellisia , Ellina , scu  Jatmi • 
num,  native  of  Jamaica. 

DURATE  (A/itf.)  an  epithet  for  a hard  sound,  which  natu- 
rally offends  the  ear. 

DURATION  (Met.)  the  continuance  of  the  existence  of 
things  abstractedly  considered,  which  is  the  same  as  abso- 
lute time. 

Duration  of  an  eclipse  (Astron.)  the  time  that  the  sun  or 
moon,  or  any  part  of  them,  remains  eclipsed  or  darkened. 
DURDEN  (Archeeol.)  n coppice  or  thicket  in  a valley. 
DU'RESS  (Late)  an  unjust  imprisonment,  in  which  a person 
is  restrained  of  his  liberty  contrary  to  law.  2 Inst.  483. 
DUKIO  (Ucrf.)  a large  tree  growing  in  Malabar,  which  bears 
a fruit  as  big  as  a melon.  Raii  Hist.  Plant.  A genus  of 
plants.  Class  18  Polydelphia,  Order  4 Polyandries. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Can. petals 

five. — Stam. flaments  subulate ; anthers  twisted Pist. 

germ  roundish ; style  bristle  form. — Per.  pome  roundish ; 
seeds  large* 

Species.  The  single  species  is  a tree,  as  the— Durio  xibe- 
/Ainas,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

DURO'IA  (Bot ) a genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  Phil.  Du 
Roi,  Class  6 Heiandrin , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  mo- 
nopetalous. — Stam.  flaments  none;  anthers  six. — Pist. 
germ  inferior;  style  filiform;  stigmas  two. — Per.  pome 
globular;  seeds  many. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  a tree,  as  the — Duma  Er - 
capita , native  ot  Surinam. 

DUUSLEY  (Archeeol.)  an  old  word  for  dry  blows,  or  blows 
without  wounding  or  bloodshed. 
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DUSTY  foot  (Cowi.)  a name  for  a foreign  trader  or  pedlar,  or 
one  who  lian  no  settled  habitation. 

PI’TCHY  (Polit.)  aseignory  or  lordship  established  in  Great 
Hritaio  by  tlic  King  under  that  title,  will)  several  privileges, 
honours,  &c- 

Dutch  y court  (Law)  a court  wherein  all  matters  belonging  to 
the  Dutchy  of  Lancaster  are  decided  by  the  decree  of  the 
Chancellor  of  that  court. 

DUTY  (Cow.)  that  which  is  paid  by  way  of  custom  or  due 
on  merchandise  in  general. 

Duty  (A/ il.)  that  which  enters  into  the  functions  of  n soldier 
to  do. 

DUU'MVIRl  (.-ini  ) extraordinary  officers  in  the  Roman  re- 

- public,  so  called  from  their  number  dun,  two ; they  were 
chosen  for  different  purposes,  as.  Duumviri  PerdueHonis 
judienndi  coma ; Duumviri  navnles ; Duumviri  ad  Ufdtm 
Junoni  Monti  a faciundan  i,  &c.  Uv.  1. 1,  c.  26;  I.  9,  c.  30; 
I.  7,  c.  28.  Ac. 

Duumviiu  were  also  magistrates  in  the  colonies,  the  same  os 
the  consuls  at  Rome:  they 
were  sometimes  chosen  every 
five  years,  with  censorial 
power,  when  they  were  called 
Huinquennalr* ; and  when 
chosen  a second  time,  Q/dn- 
tpttnnalts  iterant,  as  in  the  unnexed  figure,  which  repre- 
sents the  reverse  of  a medal  struck  by  one  of  the  f unily 
of  the  /T.hutii,  bearing  the  inscription,  Publio  AKRUTIO 
Cain  JULIO  llEUAC&fe  II  VIR/s  UUlnquetinnlibu* 
ITERum. 

DWALE  (Hot.)  the  Atropa  Belladonna  of  Linnaeus. 

DWARF  (Hoi.)  un  epithet  lor  any  plants  that  are  below  the 
ordinary  five  of  those  of  the  same  genus. 

DY  E (Sport.)  or  Die,  a small  cube  of  bone  or  ivory  with  sit 
facet.,  marked  from  1 to  6. 

Dye  (Archil.)  1.  The  middle  of  till  pedestal,  or  that  part 
which  lies  between  the  base  and  the  cornice,  frequently 
made  in  the  form  of  n cube,  or  dye.  2.  A stone  of  a cu- 
bical form,  placed  under  the  feet  of  a statue,  and  under  its 
pedestal,  to  raise  it  the  higher. 

DYERS.  Company  of  (Her.)  was  incorporated 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Their  arms  arc, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure,  “ Sable  a chevron 
engrailed,  three  madder  bogs  argea l,  bonded 
anu  corded  or.” 

Dypk’s  weed  (Dot.)  vide  Dior's  Weed. 

DYKE- REED  (L<nr)  or  Dyke  lleeve,  an  officer  that  hath 
the  curu  and  oversight  of  the  dykes  and  drains  in  fenny 
countries  : he  is  mentioned  in  statute  16.  17  Car.  2,  c.  1 1. 

DYNA'MICS  (Mech.)  the  science  of  moving  powers,  parti- 
cularly of  the  motion  of  bodies  that  mutually  act  on  one 
another. 

DY'NAMIS  (Med.)  leap <o  force,  or  power,  is  defined  by 
Galen  nn  efficient  cause  or  substance. 

DYNA'STES  (AnL)  •«*«-«,  u governor  or  ruler,  next  to  a 
tetrorch  of  any  place.  Cic.  Phil.  2,  c.  12;  Suet.  ia  Tib. 
c.  26  ; At  he  n.  1.  4,  p.  174. 

DYNASTY  ( Chron .)  from  a ruler;  a series 

of  princes  who  have  reigned  successively  in  any  particular 
line  or  family,  especially  applied  to  the  Egyptian  kings. 

DYNO’M  ETK  U ( Mech  ) an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
power  of  animal  bodies. 

DYOTA  (Cheat.)  a circulating  vessel  with  two  ears,  re- 
sembling in  shape  u man  stanuing  with  his  arms  a kembo. 

D Y S.EbT  1 1 E'SI A (Med.)  from  cut,  difficult,  and 

to  feel ; an  impaired  feeling. 

pY8®*THKs!A,  in  Cull  ait  system,  is  an  order  of  diseases,  in 
the  Claw  lAKahs. 

DV SA  N A CiU'G O 5 (Med.)  from  lU  and  ***•/*,  to  remove;  an 
epithet  for  viscous  matter,  which  it  is  difficult  to  expectorate. 


DYSCATAPCKTJA  (Med.)  from  Ha  and  to  swallow 

a difficulty  of  swallowing,  which  particularly  attends  canine 
madness. 

DYSCINE'SIA  ( Med. ) from  At,  difficult,  and  m**+,  to  move ; 
imperfect  motion. 

DYSCINE'SLE,  an  order  of  diseases  in  Cullen’s  X otology, 
under  the  Class  Locales. 

DYSCRA8IA  (Med.)  from  A*,  difficult,  and  **- 

p«Miy»4,  to  mix ; intemperature ; an  undue  mixture  of  the 
fluids  that  is  inconsistent  with  health. 

DY*'SCRITOS  (Med.)  ^■p***,  from  JU,  difficult,  and 
crisis;  difficult  to  be  brought  to  a crisis,  or  brought  to  an 
imperfect  crisis. 

DY'SECOIA  (Med.)  ivrm*U,  from  At,  difficult,  and 
to  hear;  difficulty  of  hearing. 

DYSE'LCES  (Med. ) A*-#***.,  from  At,  difficult,  and  «A*#r, 
an  ulcer ; nn  epithet  for  such  ulcers  as  ore  difficult  to  curt. 

DYSEMETUS  (Med.)  from  At,  difficult,  ami  */***,  to  vomit ; 
on  epithet  for  a person  who  is  with  difficulty  made  to  vomit. 

DY'SENTE'IllA  (Med.)  from  At,  difficult,  and  » - 

T«f«,  the  intestines ; Dysentery,  a difficulty  or  disturbance 
in  the  intestines,  which  impedes  their  functions,  and  is  at- 
tended with  exulceration.  Hippocmt.  rip*  Aret.  de 
Cam.  el  Sign.  Morb.  dial  urn.  I.  2,  c.  9;  Celt.  1.  4,  c.  15; 
Cal.  Aurd.  de  Morb.Chronic.  I.  4,  c.G;  GaL  Def.  Med.  Foes. 

Dysenteria,  in  Cullen's  Nosology , is  a genus  of  diseases. 
Class  PyrexiiC,  Order  Pro/luvia. 

DY8LPULOTOS  (Med.)  from  At,  difficult,  and 

*>•,  a scar  ; an  epithet  for  an  ulcer  which  is  difficult  to  be 
healed. 

DYSH.EMORRHOIS  (Med.)  from  Ac,  difficult,  and 
t*«ptWc,  the  bloody  piles  ; suppression  of  the  bleeding  piles. 

DYSHE'LCES  (Med.)  vide  D mulcts. 

DV  SIATOS  (Med.)  Arwsrw,  from  At,  difficult,  and  impm*,  to 
cure : an  epithet  for  a disorder  that  is  difficult  to  be  cured. 

DYSMENORKIIIK'A  (Med.)  from  Jk  and  p**#**,  the 
metises  ; a difficult  or  painful  menstruation. 

DYSO'DES  (AW.)  ArWs,  from  At,  bad,  and  «£*.  to  smell ; 
an  epithet  signifying  fetid.  It  is  also  applied  by  Galen 
and  Paulus  /Egincta  to  a particular  malagma.  Hippoc. 
Prorrhet.  I.  1 ; Gal.  de  Com.  Med.  per  Gen.  1.7*  c.  12; 
AEginct.  1.  7.  c.  18. 

DYSOT1A  (Med.)  from  A;.  difficult,  and  wU',  an  eye,  diffi- 
culty of  sight;  a genus  of  diseases  in  CnUen’s  Nosology  9 
Class  Locales,  Order  Dyserslhetur. 

DYSOltE'XlA  (Med.)  from  At,  bad,  and  ap- 

petite; a bad  or  depraved  appetite. 

DYSOREX1AL  an  order  of  diseases  in  Cullens  Nosology , 
Class  Locales. 

DYSPE'PSIA  (Med.)  /wnj-i,  from  At,  difficult,  and  nrr*, 
to  concoct ; indigestion. 

Dyspepsia  is  a genus  of  diseases  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  Class 
Neuroses,  Order  Adynamiec. 

DYSPEKMATI'SMOS  (Med.)  from  A*,  difficult,  ando'^pi**, 
semen  ; a difficult  emission  of  the  semen : a genus  of  dis- 
eases in  Cullen's  Nosology,  Class  Locales,  Order  Kpiaheses. 

pYSEUA'GIA  (Med.)  from  ft*,  difficult,  and  $«*/»,  to  eat; 
a difficulty  of  deglutition. 

DYSI’HO'NIA  (Med.)  from  At,  difficult,  and  Qmr,  the  voice ; 
a difficulty  of  speech. 

DYSFNtE'A  (Med.)  A^viewr,  from  At,  difficult,  and  mV, 
to  breathe;  difficult  respiration.  Hi/ijiocrat.  1.3,  aph.  26; 
Gal.  Com.  in  Hippocrat • et  Def.  Med. 

Dynpxoia  is  a genus  of  diseases  in  Cullens  Nosology,  Class 
Neuroses,  Order  Spasmi. 

DY'SPNOON  (Med.)  vide  Dyspnoea. 

DYSRACHPT1S  (AW.)  »W^r«  a plaister.  Gal.de  Com. 
Med.  per  Gen.  1. 5,  c.  3. 

DYSTfl  ERAPE'NTOS  (Med.)  from  At  and 

IjfMtw,  to  heal ; difficult  to  heal. 
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DYSTO'CIHA  (Med.)  from  fin,  difficult,  and  rt*rv,  to  bring 
forth ; difficult  labour,  or  child-birth. 

DYSTCE'CHIASIS  ( Med.)  from  fn,  difficult,  and 

r*X*t  order;  an  irregular  deposition  of  the  hairs  in  the 
eyelids. 

DYSU'RLA  (Med.)  Ariyii,  from  fin,  difficult  or  painful,  and 
»?w,  urine ; a puinful  discharge  of  urine,  by  reason  of  the 


sharpness  of  the  water,  and  the  inflammation  or  cxulcera- 
lion  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

Dysuria  is  a genus  of  diseases  in  Cullen’s  Nosology,  Class 
Locales , Order  Epucheses. 

DYTI'SCUS  (Eat.)  a genus  of  insects  of  the  coleopterous 
order,  having  setaceous  antenna,  six  feelers,  and  the  hind 
legs  natator'u , or  formed  for  swimming. 
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E.  ^Ant.)  as  an  abbreviation  stands  for  erf,  Ac.  [vide  Abbre- 
x nations']  Asa  numeral  stood  lor  250. 

E.  (Late)  vide  Abbreviations. 

E.  ( Her.)  the  Fesa  Point  in  an  escutcheon. 

E.  (Mus.)  a name  for  particular  notes  in  the  gamut,  as  E 
jlai,  the  minor  seventh  of  F,  and  the  second  flat  intro* 
duct’d  in  modulating  by  fourths  from  the  natural  diatonic 
mode. 

E.  (Log.)  stands  for  propositions  which  are  universal  nega- 
tives. [vide  Logic] 

E.  G.  ( Abb.)  Excmjds  gratia,  i.  e.  for  example. 

EAGLE  (Om.)  a well-known  bird  of  prey,  which  has  been 
described  under  the  ancient  name  of  nquita.  [vide  Aquila~\ 
Linnicus  has  classed  this  bird  under  the  genus  Falco.  [vide 
Falco ] 

Eagle  (Iler.)  as  a bearing  is  reckoned  as 
honourable  among  the  birds  as  the  lion  is 
among  the  beasts,  it  is  commonly  repre- 
sented displayed  as  in  the  annexed  ex- 
ample. “He  bearcth  per  Jesse  in  chief  or, 
an  eagle  displayed,  sable,  beaked  and 
legged,  gules,  charged  on  the  breast  with 
two  chevronels  argent ; in  base  paly  of  six,  erminois  and 
axurel*  These  are  the  arms  of  the  A’Court  family.— 
While  Eagle , a Polish  order  of  knighthood,  instituted  in 
1325  by  Uladislaus  V.  The  knights  of  this  order  were 
distinguished  by  a gold  chain  with  a stiver  eagle  crowned. 
— Black  Eagle,  a similar  order  instituted  in  1701  by  the 
King  of  Prussia  on  his  being  crowned  in  1701.  The 
kniglus  of  this  order  wore  a black  eagle  suspended  from 
an  orange-coloured  ribbon. 

Eager  (Astro a.)  a northern  constellation. 

K -VOLES  (Cows.)  a base  coin  formerly  current  in  Ireland. 
EAGLE-STONE  (Nat.)  vide  JEtites. 

EAGLET  (Her.)  a young  eagle;  the  name  by  which  the 
eagle  is  blazoned  when  there  is  more  than  oue  in  the 
escutcheon. 

EALDERMAN  (Archaol.)  vide  Alderman . 

LALE  (Zool.)  a beast  in  India  the  size  of  a horse  with  move- 
able horns.  Plin.  I.  S,  c.  21. 

EALHO'RDA  (Imxv)  the  privilege  of  selling  ale  and  beer. 

EAIl  ( A Nat.)  auris,  the  organ  of  hearing,  is  divided  into  ex- 
ternal and  internal. — Tno  External  ear , otherwise  called 
Auricula,  comprehends  all  that  lies  without  the  external 
orifice  of  the  meatus  auditorius  ; and  the  Internal  all  that 
within  the  cavity  of  the  Os  Tempori s. 

The  External  Ear  lias  two  portions,  the  upper  one  large 
and  solid,  called  Pinna , or  wing,  and  the  lower  one  small 
and  soft,  called  the  Tibia,  or  lobe.  The  part*  of  the 
Pinna  are — The  Helix,  the  large  folded  border. — The 
Antehelsx,  a large  oblong  eminence.—1 The  Tragus,  the 
small  anterior  protuberance  below  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  Helix,  and — The  Antiiragus  below  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  Antihclix.  The  cavity  formed  by  the 
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extremities  of  the  Helix  and  Antihelix  is  called  concha  : 
the  hollow  in  the  middle  is  the  Alvcarium. 

The  Internal  Ear  is  divided  into  the  Meatus  Auditorius,  a 
conduit  about  an  inch  in  length. — Membrana  Tympani , 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  Meatus. — Tympanum , a drum  or 
barrel,  a cavity  behind  the  Membrana  Tympani,  formed 
by  the  four  bones  Malleus,  Incus,  Stapes,  and  Os  Orbi- 
Ctdart. — Eustachian  tube , which  goes  from  the  Tympa- 
num — Labyrinth , which  terminates  the  Tympanum , and 
consists  of  the  three  parts ; the  anterior  called  the  CocA* 
lea,  the  middle  calleu  the  Vestibtdum , and  the  posterior, 
which  are  semicircular  canals.  The  muscles  of  the  ear 
are  either  common  or  proper ; the  common  muscles  are 
the — Altollens  A nr  cm,  Anterior  Auris , and  Helrahenics 
aurit,  a hich  move  the  whole  ear.  The  proper  are  the 
H el  ids  Major  and  Minor,  Tragicus,  and  Antitrngicus, 
and  J'ransx'ersus  Auris,  besides  those  of  the  internal  ear 
the  Laxator  Tympani , Pensor  Tympani,  and  Stapedius. 
The  nerves  of  the  external  car  are  branches  of  the  Ker- 
vus  auditorius  durus , those  of  the  internal  branches  of 
the  Nerrus  auditorius  mollis. 

Ear  (Man.)  a horse  is  said  to  have  a brisk  hardy  ear  when 
he  carries  it  pointed  forwards  in  travelling. 

EA  R-WIG  (Ent.)  a well-known  insect,  the  Forficula  of 
Linnseus. 

EA'R-WORT  (Bot.)  the  Hedyoti s auricular  in  of  Linnaeus, 
so  railed  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  good  for  deafness. 

EA'RED  (Bot.)  aurilus.  auriculatus ; an  epithet  for  a leaf, 
leaflet,  and  frond  having  an  appendage. 

EA'RINGS  (Afar.)  small  ropes  to  fasten  the  comers  of  a 
sail  to  its  respective  yard.  Beef  Ea rings  differ  from  the 
common  Earings,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  are  spliced  to  the 
cringle,  but  the  former  are  rove  through  the  cringle. 

E A RITES  (Min.)  the  blood-stone. 

EARL  (Her.)  a title  of  nobility  between  a marquis  and  a 
viscount. — Earl  Marshal,  an  officer  who  has  the  care  and 
direction  of  funeral  solemnities.  This  office  belongs,  by 
hereditary  right,  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

EARL'S  Coronet  (Her.)  has  no  flowers  raised 
above  the  circle  like  that  of  a duke  and 
marquis,  but  only  points  rising,  and  a pearl 
on  each  of  them  us  in  the  annexed  tigure. 

EARNEST  (Lav)  money  advanced  to  bind 
the  parties  to  the  performance  of  a verbal 
bargain. 

EARTH  ( Chens.)  was  formerly  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
four  elements  of  which  the  whole  system  of  the  material 
world  was  composed.  Earth  is  now  the  name  for  such 
substances  as  have  neither  taste  nor  smell ; that  are  incom- 
bustible and  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  the  specific  gravity 
being  under  5,  as  lime,  barytes,  See.  [vide  Chemistry ] 
Earths  are  distinguished  according  to  the  ingredient  which 
enters  into  their  composition,  into  aluminous,  argilla- 
ceous, calcareous,  Ac. 
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Earth  sealed  {Med.)  a name  for  little  cake*  of  bolar  earth,  ! 
which  arc  stamped  with  impressions.  They  were  formerly 
esteemed  as  absorbents,  but  are  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Earth  (Geog.)  the  habitable  globe,  the  general  divisions  of 
which  are  land  and  water,  (vide  Geography] 

Earth  ( Astron .)  one  of  the  primary  planets,  marked  by  the 
astronomical  character  ©,  which,  according  to  the  J*tole- 
maic  system,  is  immoveublc  in  the  centre  of  the  system ; ! 
but,  according  to  that  of  Copernicus,  moves  from  West  to 
East,  so  os  to  occasion  the  succession  of  day  and  night, 
and  also  annually  with  its  whole  moss  round  the  sun,  so  as  ; 
to  cause  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  [vide  Astronomy'} 

EA'RTII-NUT  {Hot.)  the  Arnckis  of  Lintucus,  so  called  j 
from  its  pods,  or  nuts,  which  ripen  under  ground.  These  ! 
nuts  yield  a considerable  quantity  of  oil. — Earth-pea,  the  | 
Lathyrui  amphicarpot  of  Linnsus,  an  annual*  so  called 
because  it  bears  its  fruit  under  ground. 

E.VRTH-WOKM  (Eh/.)  a well-known  animal,  which  is  com- 
monly denominated  an  insect,  but  in  the  Linnean  system 
is  the  genus  of  a distinct  class,  namely,  the  Lumbricus , a 
genus  in  the  Class  Vermes,  Order  Intestina. 

E.VRTHBAGS  {Fort.)  vide  Hags. 

EASE  {Mar.)  a term  used  in  some  sea-phrases,  a*  11  Ease  ■ 
the  shin,”  i.  e.  put  the  helm  close  to  the  lee-side.  “ Ease  j 
off,”  slacken  any  rope  that  is  formed  into  a tackle. 

Ease  {Mil.)  a term  used  in  military  phrases,  as  “ Stand  at 
Ease,**  a command  to  draw  the  right  foot  back,  and  bring 
the  weight  of  the  body  upon  it.  •*  Ease  arms,”  a command  j 
to  drop  the  right  hand  to  the  full  extent  of  the  arm. 

EA  SEL  {Paint I)  a wooden  frame  on  which  a painter  sets  the  j 
cloth,  &c.  to  be  painted. — Easel-pieces,  such  small  pieces  , 
as  are  painted  on  the  easel. 

EA'SEMENT  (Latr)  a service  which  one  neighbour  has  of 
another ; as  a way  through  his  ground,  a sink,  &c. 

EAST  (Astron.)  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  hori- 
zon situated  between  North  and  South  on  the  side  where 
the  sun  rises. 

EA'STER  {Chron)  a solemn  festival,  in  commemoration  of 
our  Saviour  s resurrection  from  the  dead ; in  all  probability 
derived  from  the  East,  the  point  of  the  sun  rising,  as  em-  1 
blematic  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  [vide  Chronology ] 

EA’STER* OFFERINGS  (Ecc.)  or  Easter  Dues , money  paid 
to  the  parson  of  a parish  at  Eostcr. 

EASTERLING  (AW.)  a money  coined  by  Richard  II.  in 
the  East,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  given  rise  to  j 
the  present  name  of  Sterling. 

EA'T  iude  siue  die  {Late)  M Let  him  go  without  day  or  trial;”  i 
words  used  on  the  acquittal,  &c.  of  a defendant,  signifying 
to  be  dismissed. 

EAU  dc  luce  (Chcni.)  Spiritus  Ammoniac  succinatus. 

Eav  (.>///.)  or  Buvage  d*Eau,  a punishment  in  France  an- 
swering to  the  bread  and  voater  system  pursued  in  the 
English  service. 

EAVES  {Archil.)  tbe  edges  of  the  roof  of  a house  which 
overhangs  the  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off  the 
water. — Eaves-lath , or  raves-board,  a thick  feather-edged  ( 
board,  placed  at  the  eaves  of  a roof,  for  raising  the  bottom  j 
of  the  first  course  of  slates  above  the  sloping  plane  of  the  J 
roof. 

EAVES-DRO'PPER  (Late)  one  who  stands  under  the  [j 
eaves  of  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  what  passes 
within.  Such  persons  are  called  evil  members  of  the 
commonwealth,  in  Statute  of  Westminster  1,  c.  3S. 

EAUX  meres  (CAero.)  the  water  which  remains  after  the 
first  boiling  of  saltpetre,  in  distinction  from  the  petites 
Eaux , the  water  which  remains  after  the  boiling  of  the 
saltpetre  to  a still  greater  degree. 

EBB  ( Nat.)  the  retirement  or  going  away  of  the  tide. 

EBDOMADA'RIUS  (£cr.)  a weeksman ; an  officer  in  ca-  j 


thedral  churches,  appointed  weekly,  to  overlook  the  per- 
formance of  divine  service. 

EBENA'STER  {Sol.)  or  Ebenum,  the  Ebony-Tree;  the 
Diospyrot  cbm -osier  and  ebenum  of  Linaeus. 

E'BEnUM  {Bot.)  vide  Eben-aster. 

EBENUS  {Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadelphia , 
Order  4-  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cat.  perianth  one-1  caved.— Cor. 
papilionaceous.— St  am.  f laments  diadelphous  ; anthers 
roundish. — Pi st.  germ  roundish;  style  capillary  ; stigma 
acuminate. — Per.  legume  ovate ; needs  single. 

Species.  The  two  species  are  the  Ebenus  Cretica , Cretan 
Ebony,  a perennial ; and  the  Ebenus  pinnate , Pinnated 
Ebony,  a biennial,  native  of  Barbary  and  The  Levant. 

Erenus  is  also  the  name  of  the  Amcrimnum  Ebenus  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

E'BE REMOTH  (ArcJutol.)  in  Saxon  ebepemopb,  downright 
murder, 

E'BIONITES  {Ecc.)  a sect  of  heretics  in  the  second  century, 
who,  among  other  things,  denied  the  Divinity  of  our 
Saviour.  Iren.  I.  3;  Tertull.  de  Prcacript.  c.  34;  Origen . 
contra  Cels.  I.  2 ; Epiphan.  Hares.  30 ; Euseb.  Hist.  Ecdcs . 
1.  3,  c.  31  ; Optat.  Mil  vat.  1.  4 ; S.  August,  de  Hares,  i 
Hieron.  in  Lucifer.  Philast,  c.  37 ; Theodor.  Hccret. 
Fabular.  1.  2. 

EBPSCUS  (Bot.)  vide  Hibiscus. 

E'BONY  (Bot.)  in  Latin  ebenum,  from  the  Hebrew  ca’jurr; 
a sort  of  black  wood,  from  the  Ebony-tree,  or  the  Ebenus 
of  Linncus. 

EBOU'LEMENT  (Fort.)  the  crumbling  or  foiling  away  of 
a wall  or  rampart. 

EBRACTEATUS  (/?of.)  an  epithet  for  any  peduncle  or 
raceme  that  is  without  a bracte. 

EBRA'NLER  (Mil.)  French  for  to  shake  or  make  an  im- 
pression upon  an  enemy's  forces. 

EBR1ECATUM  (Med.)  a term  used  by  Paracelsus  to  de- 
note a partial  privation  of  reason,  such  as  is  caused  by 
drunkenness,  or  by  the  infusion  of  any  supernatural  spirit. 
Paracel.  Philos.  Sagac.  I.  1. 

EBULLPTION  ( Chem .)  the  effervescence  which  arises  from 
the  mixture  of  an  acid  and  alkaline  liquor. 

E'BULUS  (do/.)  the  SamAuctu  cbulus  of  Linnaeus. 

ECALCARATUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a corolla  without  a 
spur. 

ECAPA'TLI  (Bot.)  the  Saina  orientalis. 

ECASTAPHY'LLUM  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Dal - 
bergia  of  Linncus. 

ECBASIS  (/iArt.)  from  to  go  out;  signifies 

literally  the  event ; and  is  applied  to  those  parts  of  the  pro- 
ctmiura  in  which  the  orator  treat*  of  things  according  to 
their  events  or  consequences.  Quirdil.  1.  5,  c*  10 ; Apsin. 
Art.  Khet.  apud.  Aid.  p.  082. 

E'CBOLE  f/fAtf.)  a digression,  or  a figure  of  speech 

wherein  the  narrator  introduces  some  other  person  speak- 
ing-in  his  own  words.  Longin.  1.  3,  c.  20;  Hermog.  Pro - 
gymn.  c.  3. 

Ecbolf.  { Mus.)  a change  in  the  enharmonic  genus  of  the 
Greek  music,  when  a chord  was  accidentally  elevated  five 
Diesis  above  its  ordinary  pitch. 

ECBOLICA  (Med.)  Medicines  which  procure  abortion. 

EC  BOLIUM  {Bot.)  the  Just  id  a ecbolium. 

ECBKA'SMATA  (Med.)  M£pacrj*«T«,  from  to  cast 

out  as  the  sea  does;  fiery  pustules  breaking  out  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body.  Gal.  Exeges.  Vocab.  Hippocrat, ; Myrep. 
de  Emplast.  sect.  10,  c*  64;  Gorr.  Defin.  Med.}  Foes. 
CEconnm.  Hippocrat. 

ECBRA'SMUo  (Med.)  %*&*(*,  to  be  very  hot;  fermenta- 
tion. 

ECBYRSCXMATA  (Med.)  U/S»fr  from  Pf**,  a skin; 
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protuberances  of  the  bones  at  the  joints*  Gal.  Com.  in 
Hippocrat.  de  Art.  g Foe*.  (F.conom.  Hippocrat. 

BCCATHA'RTICA  {Med.}  from  to  cleanse;  medi- 

cines applied  to  the  skin  to  open  its  pores.  Gorr.  Dtf.  Med. 

ECCE  HOMO  ( Paint.)  the  name  of  any  painting  which  re- 
presents our  Saviour  given  up  to  the  people  by  Pilate. 

ECCE'XTRIC  (Astron.)  vide  Eccentricity. 

EC  H I NO  M ELOC  A'CT US  {But.)  the  CacUu  molinarit  of 
Linncus* 

ECCHYLO'MA  (Med.)  UxuAMtpxt,  from  juice;  an 

extraction. 

ECCHY'MATA  (Med.)  vide  Ecbramata. 

ECC H Y MO'M A {Med.)  or  Ecchymosis,  Ux^p^pm,  lux *fj**rn, 
from  to  pour  out ; a bruise,  or  a disorder  in  the 

superficial  ports  of  the  body,  when,  by  a contusion,  the 
capillary  vessels  are  broken,  the  fluids  therein  contained 
are  extravasated ; and  the  colour  of  the  part  becomes  livid 
or  brown.  Hippocrat.  »mt'.  Imrf;  Gal.  Ex  eves,  g Oribas.  de 
Moib.  C-nrat . t.  3.  c.  29 ; Act.  de  Meth.  Med.  I.  2,  c.  11 ; 
Toes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

ECCH YMO'SIS  {Med.)  vide  Ecchi/moma. 

LCCLE'SI  A (Law)  literally  signifies  a church,  but  is  used 
by  Fit/,herbert  in  the  sense  of  a parsonage. 

ECtLE'SIiE  SCULPTU'RA  (Archeeol.)  the  image  of  a 
church  cut  out  or  cast,  which  used  formerly  to  be  kept  as 
a relic.  Morg.  Angl.  tom.  3,  p.  309. 

ECCLE’SIANS  (Ecc.)  an  epithet  formerly  given  to  those 
who  stood  up  for  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  church  in 
opposition  to  the  civil  power. 

EClLESIA'STES  (Bill.)  a book  in  the  Scriptures,  [vide 

Canon'] 

ECCLESIA'STICAL,  an  epithet  for  whatever  belongs  to 
the  discipline  and  rites,  Ac.  of  the  Christian  Church.— 
Ecclesiastical  or  Spiritual  Courts  are  various,  namely,  the 
Archdeacons’  Court,  the  Court  of  Arches,  the  Peculiars, 
the  Prerogative,  and  the  Court  of  Delegates,  [vide  Court, 
<$c.] — Ecclesiastical  corporation,  a corporation  consisting 
of  spiritual  persons. 

ECCLESIASTIC  (Ecc.)  a clergyman  or  minister  in  the 
Christian  Church. 

ECCLESI.VSTICUS  (Bill.)  an  apocryphal  book  of  Scrip- 
ture. [vide  Canon ] 

ECCLI'SIS  (Med.)  from  to  bend  ; a luxation 

or  a recession  of  a hone  from  its  proper  place. 

E'CCO  (Afar.)  an  Italian  word  signifying,  in  music  books, 
the  repetition  of  any  part  of  a song  in  a low  or  soft  man- 
ner, in  imitation  of  a real  or  natural  echo. 

E'CCOPE  { Med.)  the  same  as  Excision. 

ECCOTEUS  (Sure.)  from  to  cut  out;  a knife  used 

by  the  ancients  for  cutting  out  bones,  particularly  of  the  < 
head.  CeL  1.  4,  c.  8 ; Gal.  Isagog.  Fin.  Med. ; Paul . sEgi- 
net . ; 1.  6,  c.  90 ; Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

ECCOPROTTCA  (Med.)  from  dung;  mild  cathartics 
which  reach  no  farther  than  the  intestines.  Act.  de  Meth. 
Med.  1.  2,  c.  8. 

ECCRINOLCVGICA  (Med.)  from  inp«,  to  secrete;  that 
part  of  medicine  which  treats  on  the  doctrine  of  excretions. 

E'C CRISIS  (Med.)  fiwprH,  from  i**p*>,  to  secrete;  the  se- 
cretion of  excrementitious  matter. 

E'CDICUS  (/f»f.)  a proctor  or  attorney  for  a corporation, 
who  protects  the  interests  of  the  body. 

E'CDORA  (Med.)  uhf*,  from  i*g»,  to  excoriate;  excoria- 
tion in  general,  but  particularly  of  the  urethra. 

ECHANTILLON  (Mil.)  French  for  the  plank  which  is 
covered  on  one  side  with  iron,  and  serves  to  finish  the 
mouldings,  &c.  of  a piece  of  ordnance. 

ECHAPE'  (A/fl».)  the  name  of  a horse  bred  from  a stallion 
and  a mare  of  different  breeds  and  different  countries. 

ECHAKPE'  (Gunn.)  os  baltre  cu  echarpe,  i.  e.  to  fire  ob- 
liquely. 


] ECHECOT.LOK  (Med.)  i%bu aaw,  a glutinous  medicine. 

ECHEI'A  (Afar.)  *%<*«,  vases  used  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  their  theatres,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting 
the  sound  of  the  voices.  I'itruv.  I.  1,  c.  1. 

E'CHELON  {Mil.)  signifies,  literally,  a ladder;  but  iu  ap- 
plication to  military  tactics,  it  signifies  the  movement  m 
which  each  division  follows  the  other,  like  the  steps  of  a 
ladder. 

ECHEMYTHIA  (Ant.)  IgjepMU,  the  five  years’  silence 
imposed  by  Pythagoias  on  hig  scholars.  Aul.  Gcll.  1.  lt 
c.  9. 

ECHENE1S  (Ich.)  the  Sea-Lamprey,  a fish  that  slicks  to 
the  keels  of  ships. 

ECHE'TiE  (Ent.)  Grasshoppers. 

ECHETROSiS  (Bot.)  White  Briony. 

EC HE VPN  (Poltt.)  French  for  a magistrate  elected  by  the 
inhabitants  of  a city  or  town  to  take  care  of  their  common 
concerns. 

ECH  I'D N Y (Zool.)  the  Viper. 

E'CHINATE  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  the  seeds  of  plants  that 
are  rough  and  prickly  ; also  for  the  pericarp,  as  in  Datum 
stramonium. 

E'C  HI  N LIS  ( Ich . ) the  Sucking  Fish,  a genus  of  fishes  of 
the  Thoracic  Order,  having  a fat  naked  head  and  a naked 
body.  This  fish  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  seas,  and  ad- 
heres by  its  head  so  fast  to  other  fish,  and  to  the  sides  of 
vessels,  that  it  is  often  removed  with  difficulty. 

; ECHINOME'I  RA  (Ids.)  \rp**p**i»,  a larger  sort  of  Sea- 
urchin.  Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  L 4,  c.  5 ; PLn.  1.  9,  c.  31. 

ECHINO'PHOHA  (Ich.)  a sort  of  shell-fish. 

EciirsomoRA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentandria , 
Order  2 Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  umbel  universal. — Con.  universal 
difform. — Stam.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  roundish. — 
Pist.  germ  oblong ; stigmas  simple.— Per.  none ; seeds 
oblong. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Fchinophora 
spinosa,  Prickly  Sea-Parsnip,  seu  Frithmum , native  of 
Europe. — Echinophora  tenuifolia,  seu  Pastiuaca , Fine- 
leaved Sea-Parsnip,  native  of  Apulia. 

Eciiinopiiora  is  also  the  Cauca/is  daucoides  of  Linnscus. 

E'C II INOPS  (/lot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngcnesia, 
Order  5 Polygamia- Segregate*. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. — Cor.  one-petalled. — 
Stam.  Jilaments  five  ; anthers  cylindric. — Pist.  germ 
oblong;  style  filiform;  stigmas  double. — Per.  none; 
seeds  single ; receptacle  common. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Echinops 
spharocephalus,  Carduus,  Chalcejm , seu  Chamaleon , 
Great  Globe  Thistle,  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. — 
Echinops  spinosus,  seu  Carduus , Thorny -headed  Globe 
Thistle,  native  of  Egypt- — Echinops  vitro , Rilro,  seu  Cro- 
codyliunt , Small  Globe  Thistle;  but  the  Echinops  striga- 
sus,  Scabiosa,  seu  Spina , Annual  Globe  Thistle,  is  an 
annual,  and  native  ot  Spain.  Dod.  Pempt.g  Bauh.  Pin.g 
, Park.Theat.g  Toum.  Inst . 

Echinops  is  also  a. species  of  the  Carthamnus  and  the 
Rolandia , &c. 

ECHINOPTH A'LMIA  (Med.)  from  a hedgehog,  and 

an  inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 

ECHFNOPU8  (Bot.)  •*»••»*«,  a prickly  plant;  so  called 
because  it  resembles  the  feet  of  tne  hedge-hog,  from 
a hedge-hog,  and  *£<,  a foot.  Plin.  I.  1 1,  c.  8. 

Ech  i nohus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  the  Echinops  spheero- 
cephalus,  Sec. 

ECHINORY'NCHUS  (£»/.)  a genus  of  animals,  of  the 
Class  Vermes,  Order  Inlcsttna,  having  a round  body  and  a 
cylindrical  retractile  proboscis.  Worms  of  this  tribe  are 
found  fixed  very  firmly  to  the  viscera  of  other  animals. 

ECHI'NUS  (Conch.)  *#**»  a kind  of  crab-fish,  having  pricklca 
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instead  of  feet ; so  called,  T«p*  r*  i^w,  or  because  l 

it  contracts  itself  when  it  is  touched.  Aristot.  Hist.  An  ini,  j 
1. 4,  c.  45,  &c. ; Varro . de  Lat.  Ling.  \.  4 ; Plin.  1. 9,  c.  31 ; 
.Man.  Hist.  Anim.  I.  7,  c.  33;  Pint,  de  Solert.  A mm. ; 
Oppian.  Halieut.  I.  2,  ▼.  225  ; Cassiodor.  Carr.  1.  3,  ep.  48. 

Echinus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  animals,  Class 
I'cmies,  Order  Mollusca,  having  a roundish  body  covered 
with  a bony  sutured  crust.  It  is  called,  in  English,  Sea-  1 • 
rrchin;  is  an  inhabitant  of  most  seas,  and  has  been  found  1 
frequently  in  a fossil  state. 

Echinus  (Dot.)  the  AUamarula  cathartica  of  I.innirus. 

Echinus  (Archii.)  a member  or  ornament  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  Ionic  capital.  Vitruv.  1.  3,  c.  S ; Dahl.  Lex.  Vitruv. 

E'CHli  FACIE  (Dot .)  the  Anchusa  angustifidia  of  Linmcu*. 

ECHIOFDES  {Dot.)  another  name  for  the  Lycopsis  of  Lin- 
incus. 

EC  HI  ON  (Dot.)  vide  Echium. 

ECHI'TF.S  {Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentandrin, 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — Cor.  one- 
petal  ted.— St  am.  filaments  five;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germs  two;  style  filiform  ; stigma  oblong. — Vza.Ji dlidcs  i 
two ; seeds  many. 

Specie'.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Echites  bijlora,  j 
seu  Apicynttm,  native  of  the  Caribee  Islands. — Echites  j 
subercctn,  seu  Serium  Echites  scholaris,  seu  Lignum,  \ 
Oval-leaved  Echites,  or  Savannah  Flower,  native  of  the  | 
East  Indies. — Echites  costates,  seu  Kameiti-valli , native  i 
of  the  Society  Islands. 

Echites  is  also  the  Caritsa  calendas  of  Linmrus. 

ECHIUM,  in  the  Linnean  system , a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Pentandrin,  Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  jrerianth  five-parted. — Cor.  one- 
petalled.— Stam.  Jilamenis  five  ; anthers  oblong. — Put. 
germs  four;  style  filiform;  stigmas  obtuse. — Per.  seed* 
four. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  os  tlic — Echium  fruti- 
cosum,  seu  Duglossum,  Shrubby  Viper  Bugloss,  native  of 
the  Cope  of  Ciood  11  ope. — Echium  Itaficum,  seu  Lycnp-  \ 
sis.  Wall-  Vipers’  Bugloss,  native  of  Italy.— Echium  1 
gigantiunt,  Gigantic  V i purs*  Bugloss.  But  the  Echium. 
vu'gare,  Common  Vipers’  Bugloss,  and  the  Echium 
strutum,  Upright  Vipers'  Bugloss,  ore  biennials. 

El  HIUM  w also  the  Lycopsis  echium  of  Linna?us. 

ECHO  {Myth)  is  fabled  by  the  poets  to  have  been  an  airy 
nymph,  who  returned  an  answer  in  the  sounds  that  were 
repeated. 

Echo  {Archil.)  a term  applied  to  vaults,  most  commonly  of 
the  elliptic  and  parabolic  kind,  which  used  to  redouble  the 
sounds. 

Echo  {Pcet.)  a name  for  a sort  of  verse  which  returns  the  j 
sound  of  the  last  syllable,  like  an  echo,  as  gratia  malis  Us. 

ECHOOdETEll  ( Mas.)  a rule  with  a scale  divided  on  it,  i 
which  serves  to  measure  the  duration  and  length  of  sounds. 

E'CHOS  ( Med.)  a sound;  is  taken  by  Hippocrates  for  i 
the  tinnitus  aurium,  a ringing  in  the  ears. 

LCL.V.M  PS  I A {Med.)  vide  Eelampsit. 

Et'L.VMPSIS  {Med.)  signifies,  literally,  efful- 

gence; but  is  taken  for  the  Scintillarum  Mica,  1.0.  scin- 
tillations or  Hashings  which  dart  from  the  eyes  of  epileptic 
patients.  Hippocrat.  Epid.  1.  6,  &c. ; Cal.  Aurelian.  Tard. 
Pass.  1.  1,  c.  +. 

ECLE/CTIC  (Med.)  from  to  select ; an  epithet  for  a 

sect  of  physicians  who,  after  Archigenes,  their  leader, 
selected  what  was  beat  and  most  rational ; hence  their  me- 
dicine was  called  Eclectic  Medicine.  Diotcor.  I.  4,  c.  30; 
Pi  in . 1.  29,  c.  6 ; Gal.  de  Camp.  Med.  sec.  Loc.  1.  8,  c.  8 ; 
Or.  Med.  Coll.  1.11;  PauL  Aigin.  de  He  Med.  1.  7,  c.  3. 

ECLE'CTICl  {Phil.)  'utAttricai,  a sect  of  philosophers  who 
professed  to  be  guided  by  no  particular  sect  or  system,  but 


to  embrace  whatever  appeared  to  themselves  as  best.  Pats, 
de  Sect.  Philos.  1.  3,  e.  ult. 

ECLl'CTOS  (Med.)  from  to  lick;  a linctus, 

or  soft  form  of  composing  a medicine.  Gal.  de  Comp.  Med. 
sec.  Loc.  1.  7 ; Aet.  Tetrab.  2,  serin.  4,  c.  51  ; Paul.  AEgin. 
de  Re  Med.  1.  7,  c.  1 1 . 

ECLPGMA  (Med.)  vide  Edict  os. 

ECLIPSA'HEON  (AfccA.)  an  instrument  invented  by  Mr. 
Ferguson,  for  showing  the  phenomena  of  eclipses. 

ECLI'PSE  (Astron.)  in  Greek  i*Akyk,  from  i«Aiur«,  to  fail ; 
an  obscuration  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  any  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  An  eclipse  is  either  total  or  partial.— Partial 
cclijue  is  when  the  body  is  darkened  only  in  part. — Total 
eclipse  is  when  it  is  wholly  darkened.  An  eclipse  is  dis- 
tinguished, us  respects  the  body,  into  lunar  and  solar.— 
Lunar  eclipse  is  the  depriving  the  moon  of  the  sun's  light 
by  the  interposition  of  the  earth  between  the  sun  and  moon, 
— Solar  eclipse  is  the  privation  of  light  which  the  sun 
suffers  in  regard  to  us  oy  the  interposition  of  the  moon 
between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  [vide  Astronomy ] 

ECLI'PSIS  (Gram.)  is  when  a word  is  wanting  in 

a sentence. 

ECLFPTA  ( Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Synger.esia, 
Order  2 Pfdygn  mi  a - S uperji  ua . 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. — Coa.  compound  rayed. 
— Stax.  Jilamciiis  four;  anthers  cylindric. — Pist.  germ 
oblong;  style  middling;  stigmas  two-cleft. — Pea.  seeds 
oblong ; receptacle  llattUh. 

Sjuxics.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Eclipta  punc- 
tata, seu  Beilis,  Dotted  Stalked  Eclipta,  native  of 
Domingo. — Eclipta  prostata , Trailing  Eclipta,  Vcrbc- 
sina , Micrdiuui,  ecu  Chrysanthemum  ; but  the  Ediptk 
erreta,  seu  Eupatoriaphalacron,  Upright  Eclipta,  a bien- 
nial, is  a native  of  the  West  Indies. 

ECLFPTIC  {Astron.)  a great  circle  of  the  sphere,  in  which 
the  sun  performs  his  apparent  annual  motion.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  bo  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  zodiac, 
making  an  angle  with  the  Equinoctial  of  23  degrees  ::0 
minutes.  It  is  called  the  Ecliptic,  because  the 

eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  always  happen  under  it.  In 
modern  astronomy  the  Ecliptic  is  the  path  which  the 
Earth  is  supposed  to  describe  amidst  the  fixed  stars  in  per- 
forming its  annual  motion  round  the  sun. 

E'CLOGl'E  (For/.)  $*>.» ye,  from  i «>!>*,  to  select ; a choice 
piece,  particularly  the  Bucolics  of  Virgil,  which  are  called 
by  that  name. 

ECLOGA'KIUS  {Ant.)  from  to  select;  a gatherer 

of  scraps  from  different  writers.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  1.  16,  ep.  2. 

E'C LOPES  {Dot.)  another  name  for  the  ll^lhania  of  Lin- 
ncus. 

E'CLYSIS  {Med ) uu&ot,  from  to  be  loosened ; a 

general  faintness  and  feebleness  in  the  frame;  also  a 
loosening  of  the  belly  by  a free  and  copious  discharge  by 
stool.  Hippocrat.  Coac. 

ECMAXfMA  {Med.)  a kneaded  or  worked  mass. 

Gal.  Exrgcs.  Cocab.  Hippocrat. 

E'COI  ( Aim.)  the  tropes  or  modes  sung  in  the  modem 
Greek  churches  during  Passion-Week. 

ECOUVILLO'N  (G’tfn.)  French  for  a spunge  made  use  of 
to  clean  and  cool  the  inside  of  a cannon  after  it  has  been 
discharged. 

EC  PE  PI  E'SM  ENOS  {Med.)  from  to 

depress  outward;  an  epithet  for  an  ulcer  with  protu- 
berating lips. 

ECPHONE'MA  (TWrt.)  1*;*-*^*,  a breaking  out  of  the 
voice  with  some  intcrjectional  particle. 

ECPHONE'SIS  (J2Ad.)  Ufun wh,  in  Latin  exclamatio  / a 
figure  of  sneech  whereby  the  orator  gives  utterance  to  the 
warmth  ol  his  feelings.  Cic.  Or.  1.  3,  c.  54  ; Quint il . 1. 
c.  3 ; Macrob.  Saturn.  I.  4,  C.  6. 
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ECPHRA'CTICA  (A/rrf.)  'uffairiw,  from  »«,  privative,  and 
QfMrw*,  to  obstruct:  deobstruent  medicines,  or  those 
which  remove  obstructions.  Gal.  de  Comp.  Med,  tec.  Loc. 

I,  c.  1 ; Carr.  Drfin.  Med. 

E'CPHYAS  (Med.)  from  to  grow  out;  an  ex- 

crescence particularly  applied  to  the  Appending a vermi - 
form  is.  Gal.de  Usu  Part.  1.5,  c.  2;  Gotr.  l)rfin.  Med. 

ECPHYSE'JSIS  (Med.)  a quick  breathing.  Gal.de 

Mot.  Musculo  1.2. 

EC  PHY  'SIS  ( Med. ) vide  Ecphyas. 

ECPIEflSMA  (Med.)  from  i*  and  to  press : 

J . A fracture  of  the  Cranium  when  the  bones  press  in- 
wardly on  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  Gal.  Def.  Med. 
J t Paul.  .Epn.dc  He  Med.  1.6,  c.  90.  2.  lire  maw 
remaining  ufter  the  juice*  of  vegetables  have  been  pressed 
out : also  the  juice  itself.  Diotcor.  1.  4,  c.  160;  Cat.  1.  6, 
C.  5;  Gorr.  Def.  Med. ; Poes.  (Kamom.  Dipper  at. 

ECPIE'SMOS  (Med.)  ufuriMi,  from  i»  and  to  press; 
a disease  in  the  eye  when  the  ball  is  as  it  were  thrust  out 
of  the  orbit  by  reason  of  humours,  [vide  Praptnsis ] 

EC  PEEK  O'M  A (Med.)  from  to  fill  up;  a 

small  hard  ball  of  leather  to  fill  up  the  cavity  of  the  arm- 
pit in  reducing  a luxated  Os  Humeri  to  its  place.  Hippo - 
act.  *ipi  «(t. 

ECPLE'XIS  ( Med.)  tKTAasfc.  from  *W*irr*.  to  terrify  or 
astonish ; stupor,  stupefaction,  ns  when  the  patient  lies 
without  motion  with  his  eyes  open  like  one  m a trance. 
Gal.  in  Hippocrat.  1. 7,  aph.  14. 

EC  PNEUMATOSIS  (Med.)  vido  Ecpnoe. 

ECPNOE  i**tK,  from  i*  ami  vn'*,  to  breathe;  that 

of  respiration  which  consists  in  expelling  the  breath. 

ECPTO'MA  (Med.)  i*rr*iwi,  from  •W*'rr»,  to  full  out ; the 
luxation  of  u bone ; also  exclusion  of  the  secundines ; a 
falling  down  of  the  womb,  descent  of  the  omentum,  Ac. 
Hippocrat.  de  Fractur.  and  1. 5,  aphor.  49,  Ac.;  Gorr.  Def. 
filed  ; Foes.  Oeconam.  Hippocrat. 

EC  PTOSIS  (filed.)  vide  Ecjttoma. 

ECPYE’MA  (filed.)  or  Ecpie*is,  from  i*  and  ir *>'•»,  pus;  a 
collection  of  pus  in  a tumour.  Gorr.  Def  Med. 

EC  K EX  IS  (Med.)  from  jwy»t >pmy  to  break;  a laceration 

of  the  womb,  as  applied  by  Hippocrates.  Gorr.  Def.  Med.; 

Foes.  Oeconom. 

E'CROE  (filed.)  U fn,  from  to  flow;  any  duct  or  pas- 
sage by  which  the  humours  arc  evacuated.  Hippocrat. 
Enid.  1.2. 

ECkY'SIS  (filed.)  iwfvrt^  from  to  flow  out;  an  efflux  of 
the  semen  not  mature  cnougn  to  be  called  an  abortion. 
Hippocrat.  *tfi  irrmp.  A rift.  Hist.  A mm.  1. 7,  c.  3. 

ECRVTHMUS  (filed.)  i*fe4u,n,  from  i*  privative,  and 
rythru  ; a term  applied  to  pulses  which  arc  disorderly,  or 
entirely  out  of  order.  Gat.  de  Different.  Puls.  I.  1,  c.  9; 
Paul.  /Eginct.  de  Re  filed.  \.  2,  c.  11;  Gorr.  Def.  filed.; 
Foes . Oeconom.  Hipjncrat. 

ECSARCO'MA  (Med.)  from  •*  and  r«^;  an  excrescence  of 
flesh.  Gorr.  Def.  filed. 

E'CSTASIS  ( Med.)  I* swck.  from  to  be  out  of  one’s 

senses ; Ecstasy,  a vehement  emotion  of  the  mind,  or  a 
delirium,  according  to  Hippocrates.  Gal.  Com.  2 in  Hip- 
pocrat.  Prorrhet.  1. 1 ; Gorr.  Def.  filed. ; Foes.  Occonoi n. 
Hippocrat. 

Ecsta'sis  (Gram.)  a figure  in  grammar,  whereby  a short  syl- 
labic is  made  long. 

ECSTROPHIUS  (filed.)  from  to  invert, 

or  turn  out;  an  epithet  for  a medicine  which  causes  the 
blind  piles  to  appear  externally. 

ECTA'SIS  (Med.)  i*wh,  from  Uru>mt  to  extend;  a tension 
of  the  skin.  Hippocrat.  Epid.  1. 6;  Foes.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat. 

ECTE'XIS  (filed.)  i*r4*  from  rn ur,  to  liquefy;  a colliqun- 
tion  of  the  solids. 

ECTHELY'NSIS  (Med.)  ixitMrr^  from  l*hXv**f  to  render 


effeminate ; a term  applied  to  the  skin  when  lax  and  soft, 
and  also  to  a bandage  not  sufficiently  tight.  Hippocrat. 
Enid.  1. 1 ; Gal.  Comm.;  Foes.  Oceanian . Hippocrat. 

EC THLPMMA  ( filed. ) «x4ai^*«,  Ibm  to  dash  or 

press  out;  an  exulccrution  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  mode 
by  collision  or  compression.  Hippocrat.  de  Fract. 
ECTHLI'PSIS  (Afro.)  UfiArfat  from  to  dash  out;  a 

term  applied  to  swollen  eyes,  which  dart  forth  corrusca- 
tlons  of  fight.  Hippocrat.  ac  Fract.;  Gal.  Comm.  2 ; Gorr. 
Def.  filed.;  Foes.  Oecottom.  Hippocrat. 

Ectiilipms  (Gram.)  the  cutting  olf  a vowel  or  consonant, 
especially  the  letter  m with  its  vowel,  or  the  letter  h 
at  the  end  of  a word  in  Greek  and  Latin  verse,  as 
•vm  for  \ym\  monstf  horrend ’ informe  for  monstrum 

horrendum  inferme. 

ECTHY'MA  (filed.)  txhip*,  from  aim,  to  break  out;  a pus- 
tule, or  cutaneous  eruption.  Hippocrat.  Epidem.  1. 2 ; Gal. 
Com.  3;  Gorr.  Def.  filed.;  Foes.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat. 
ECTILLO'TICA  (filed.)  from  i*riAA»,  to  pull  out;  medicines 
which  consume  callous  tubercles.  G’orr.  Def  filed. 
E'CTOME  (filed.)  from  iar«V»*wa  to  cut  out;  excision. 
E’CTOMON  (Hot.)  black  Hellebore. 

ECTOPIAS  (filed.)  from  i*  and  r*v««,  a place;  parts  dis- 

f »laced  ; an  order  of  diseases  in  the  Class  Locales  of  Cul- 
en‘s  Nosology. 

ECTOPOCPSTICA  Ischuria  (filed.)  a suppression  of  urine 
from  a rupture,  or  hernia. 

ECTRPMMA  ( filed.)  from  Miy^s,  to  rub  off,  rub- 

bing or  galling ; a term  for  exulcerations  of  the  skin  about 
the  or  sacrum. 

E'C TROPE  ( filed. ) i«rpr«,  from  wrf*r»,  to  divert;  a duct 
or  passage  by  which  the  humours  are  diverted.  Hippocrat. 
Epid.  1. 2. — Ectrope , a disease  in  the  eyelid,  [vide  Ectro- 
j'tum ] 

ECTKOPIUM  (filed.)  or  Ectrope;  a disease  in  the  eyelids 
when  they  are  so  inverted,  or  retracted,  that  the  eyes  can- 
not be  sufficiently  covered  by  them.  Cels . 1.7,  c.  7;  Gat. 

. Dejin.  filed.  Isagog.;  Act.  Tetrab . 2,  sertn.  3,  c.  2 ; Paul. 

A.ginet.  J.  3,  c.  22,  &c.;  Act.  de  Meth.  filed.  1,  2,  c.  7; 

" Gorr.  Def.  filed . ; Foes.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat. 

ECTRO'SIS  {Med.)  iKTf+cn,  from  to  miscarry  ; 

a miscarriage. 

ECTUOT1CA  (filed.)  medicines  which  produce  a mis- 
carriage. 

ECTYLCKTICA  (Med.)  from  wAa,  a callosity;  remedies  for 
consuming  a callosity. 

ECTYPE  (Aw/.)  Ectifjmm,  from  the  Greek  mu,  a type  or 
model ; a copy  taken  from  an  original.  Senec.  de  llcnef 
1.8,  c.  26;  P/rn.  1.35,  c.  12. 

Ectype  (Point.)  or  craticular  ectype;  the  space  marked  out 
for  an  anamorphosis,  [vide  Anamorphosis] 

ECZE'MA  (filed.)  from  to  boil;  a hot,  fiery  pustule. 
Art.  Tetrab . serin.  1,  c.  128. 

EDDY  (Aai.)  the  running  back  of  the  water  at  any  place 
contrary  to  the  main  tide,  or  stream. 

EDDY-WA'TEtt  (Afar.)  the  water  that  falls  back  as  it  were 
on  the  rudder  of  a ship  under  soil. — Eddy-wind , a wind 
checked  by  the  sail,  by  a mountain  reach,  or  any  other 
thing  that  makes  it  recoil  or  return  back. 

EDE'CHIA  (Hot.)  the  Langeria  odorala  of  Linnscus. 
EDE'LPHUS  (Med.)  a person  who  makes  prognostics  from 
the  nature  of  the  elements.  Paracel,  tie  Tartar.  1.  2; 
Tractat.  % c.  3. 

EDE'NTULUS  (Med.)  without  teeth. 

EDF/Il A (Dot.)  the  Rhus  Toxicodendron  of  Linnaeus. 
EDESSE'NUM  (filed.)  an  eyewater  of  Tragacanth. 
to  EDGE  (Afar.)  a term  in  the  sea  phraseology  for  a gradual 
movement,  as  “To  edge  away  from  a coast,”  to  decline 

gradually.  “To  edge  in  with  a ship,”  to  advance  gra- 
ually  towards  the  shore. 
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EDGINGS  (Hort.)  a border  of  gras*  for  a flower-bed. 

EDICT  (Polii.)  a public  ordinance,  or  decree,  issued  by  su- 
preme command. 

EDI'CTAL  CITATION  (Lew)  in  Scotch  law  is  the  cita- 
tion of  a foreigner  who  is  not  in  Scotland,  but  has  a landed 
estate  there. 

E'DILE  (Ant.)  vid cJEdilis. 

EDITION  (Prjnf.)  the  publication  of  a book,  and  also  it* 
republication. 

EDITIO'NES  (Ant.)  exhibitions  of  games.  Tacit.  Annal. 
L 3,  c.  37. 


E'DITOIt  (Print.)  he  who  undertakes  the  revisal  and  repub- 
Hcation  of  any  work. 

ED  II A ( Med.)  a fracture;  also  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum. 

EDULCORA'TION  (Chem.)  the  washing  of  things  that  have 
been  calcined  in  order  to  purify  them  from  their  salts. 

Edulcoration  (Med.)  the  sweetening  of  any  medicinal 
composition. 

ErEL  (Ich.)  a voracious  fish,  the  Mureena  of  Linnieus,  which 
resembles  the  lizard  both  in  appearance  and  habit.  The 
bite  of  this  fish  is  dangerous.  [Vide  Mureena"} 

Eai.  (Her.)  the  eel  is  borne  in  the  escutcheon 
either  hauriant  or  naiant,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure.  He  beareth  44  Argent  three  eels 
naiant,  in  pale  barways  table,  name  Ellis.” 

EEL-FARES  (Archaoi.)  or  Eel-vares,  a fry  or 
brood  of  eels. 

EEL-POUT  (Com.)  a young  eel — Eel  Spear , a forked  in- 
strument with  which  eel*  are  caught. 

EEL  SPEAR  (Her.)  this  instrument  is  also  a 
charge  in  an  escutcheon,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure.  “ He  beareth  table  a chevron  be- 
tween three  eel-spears  by  the  name  of  Stran- 
ded M 

E Flat  ( Mas.)  vide  E. 

EFFE'CTION  (Grow.)  the  geometrical  construction  of  a 
proposition ; also  such  problems  and  practices  as  are  dc- 
ducible  from  general  propositions  arc  called  effcctions  of 
them. 

EFFE'CTIVF.  (MU.)  an  epithet  for  any  body  of  men  that 
are  fit  for  service,  as  44  30,000  effective  men;”  also  a word 
to  denote  the  actual  presence  of  an  officer  or  soldier. 

EFFE'CTS  (Cow.)  the  moveables  or  goods  of  any  mer- 
chant, tradesman,  &c. 

Effects  of  the  Hand  (Mian.)  the  aids  or  motions  of  the 
hand  which  serve  to  conduct  the  hone.  There  are  four, 
i.  e.  four  ways  of  using  the  bridle ; namely,  to  push  the 
horse  forward  ; to  give  him  head  or  hold  him  in  ; and  to 
turn  the  hand  either  to  the  right  or  the  left. 

EFFECTUAL  abjudication  (Law)  a legal  security  for  a debt 
on  the  estate  of1  the  creditor  m Scotland. 

EFFEE'RERS  (Law)  vide  Affeerers. 

EFFELLONIE  (Her.)  vide  Rampant. 

EFFENDI  (Polit.)  a title  of  distinction  in  Turkey. 

EFFERVESCENCE  (Chem.)  a violent  commotion  in  the 
parts  of  any  liquor,  accompanied  with  some  degree  of  heat. 
It  differs  from  a fermentation  only  in  the  violence  of  the 
motion.  This  term  is  particularly  applied  to  the  effect 
produced  by  the  mixture  of  an  acid  with  an  alkali. 

EFFI'CIENT  catue  (Phy.)  any  cause  that  actually  produces 
the  effect. 

ETFKtY  (Paint.)  any  representation  whatever  which  gives 
the  figure  of  the  person,  whether  in  whole  or  in  part.  On 
coins  the  effigy  consists  mostly  of  the  head  of  the  prince. 

E'FFILA  (Med.)  Freckles. 

EFFLORATIO  (Med.)  vide  Exanthema. 

EFFLORESCENCE  (Hot.)  rfflorescentia ; the  floweriog 
season,  or  the  time  of  the  month  in  which  different  sorts  of 
plants  first  show  their  flowers. 

Effloaescence  (Med.)  a preternatural  redness  of  the  skin. 


EFFLU'VIA  (.Vai.)  such  small  particles  as  are  continually 
flowing  out  of  almost  all  mixed  bodies. 

EFFLU'VIUM  (Med.)  is  taken  in  an  especial  manner  for  the 
vapours  which  pass  through  the  pores  or  insensible  holes 
of  the  skin. 

EFFIiACTU'RA  (Med.)  a species  of  fracture  of  the  cranium 
when  the  bone  is  broken  and  much  depressed. 

EFFRO'NTES  (Ecc.)  a sect  of  heretics  in  the  sixteenth 
century  who  scraped  their  foreheads  till  they  brought 
blood,  which  they  substituted  for  the  ceremony  of  baptism. 

EFFU'SIO  Sanguinis  (Law)  a fine  or  penalty  imposed  by 
the  ancient  English  laws  for  bloodshed  and  murder,  which 
the  King  granted  to  many  lords  of  manors. 

EFFU'SION  (CAem.)  the  pouring  out  a liquor  by  the  incli- 
nation of  the  vessel,  in  such  manner  that  tne  sediment  may 
remain  behind. 

Effusios  (.Surg'd  the  escape  of  any  fluid  out  of  the  vessel, 
or  viscus  naturally  containing  it ; also  the  natural  secre- 
tion of  fluids  from  the  vessels. 

EFT  (Zoo/.)  a sort  of  lizard,  the  Lacerta  sept  of  Linnaeus, 
which  has  a body  covered  with  truncate  scales  and  a ver- 
ticillatc  tail.  It  is  reckoned  venomous. 

E.  G.  (Gram.)  an  abbreviation  for  exempli  gratia , i.  e.  for 
example,  [vide  Abbreviations ] 

EGE'STIO  (Med.)  Excretion;  applied  generally  to  evacua- 
tions by  stool. 

EGG  (Adi.)  the  foetus  or  production  of  feathered  creatures ; 
also  the  spawn  and  sperm  of  other  animals. 

EGG-PLANT  (Dot.)  the  Solarium  Melongcna  of  Liunams  ; 
so  called  because  the  fruit  is  like  an  egg. 

EGG-SHAPED  (flo/.)  vide  Ovate. 

EGISTMEXTS  (Law)  vide  Agistments. 

EGLANDl  LO'SUS  (Dot.)  an  epithet  for  a petiole  that  is 
without  glands. 

EGLANDTERIA  (Dot.)  another  name  for  the  Rosa  lutea 
of  Linnaeus. 

EGLANTINE  (Dot.)  the  Wild  Rose. 

EGRET  (Zool.)  an  animal  of  the  monkey  tribe;  the  Simia 
aygula  of  Liniueus. 

Egret  (Dm.)  a bird  of  the  heron  kind,  of  w hich  there  is 
the  Great  Egret that  is  about  two  feet  long,  and  the 
Little  Egret , which  is  a foot  long. 

EGUPSCE  (Her.)  vide  Aigttisce. 

EHRETIA  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants;  so  called  after  G.  D. 
Ehrct,  a famous  botanist,  Class  5 Penlandria,  Order  1 
Monogunia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal  .perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  roundish. — 
riST.  germ  roundish;  style  filiform;  stigma  obtuse. — 
Per.  berry  roundish ; seeds  four. 

Species.  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  os  the—  Ehretia 
uni  folia,  seu  Cerasso  aj finis.  Tin  us- leaved  Ehretia.— 
— Ehretia  Dourrcria,  Cordia , Dourreria , Pittonue , seu 
Jasminum , Oval-leaved  Ehretia,  native  of  the  West  Indies. 
— Ehretia  exsucca,  seu  Rhamnus,  Dry-fruited  Ehretia, 
native  of  Carthagena. 

Ehretia  is  also  the  name  of  the  Lycium  Boerhaavia folium. 

EHRHA'RTIA  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants;  so  called  from 
Frederick  Ehrliart,  Class  G Hetandria , Order  2 Digynia. 
Generic  Character.  Cal.  glume  one-flowered.  — Cob. 
double — Siam,  filaments  six;  anthers  upright. — Pist. 
germ  ovate;  style  compressed;  stigma  simple.— Per. 
none ; seeds  ovate. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennial?,  as  the — Ehrhartia 
cariilaginea,  scu  Mnematda , native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. — Ehrhartia  bulbota,  seu  Troche ra,  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.-— Ehrhartia  calycina , scu  Air*  ca- 
pe ns  is,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

EJACULA’XTIA  (Altai.)  or  Ejaculatoria  Vaea,  the  vessels 
which  receive  the  seminal  fluid,  elaborated  in  the  testes. 
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and  convey  it  to  the  peoU  : theec  are  the  EMidymu,  the 
Vow  Ocfcrentia.  Vesicvla  Seminala,  ami  Prodatte. 

EIDER-DUCK  (Ora.)  a species  of  the  Anas  tribe,  which 
is  remarkable  for  the  softness  of  its  down.  This  is  gathered 
in  the  breeding  season,  when  the  bird  strips  its  breast  for 
the  purpose  of  making  its  nest. 

EIDOURANION  (Astron.)  from  heaven,  and  h&h, 

the  form  or  appearance  ; an  exhibition  of  the  heavens  and 
the  heavenly  bodies,  with  their  motions,  Ac. 

EJE'CTIO  [Sled.)  the  same  as  Excretio. 

EJECTI'ONE  custodies  (/.me)  a writ  lying  against  one  who 
casts  a guardian  out  from  any  lands  whilst  the  heir  is  under 
age.  F.  N.  B.  139 ; Reg.  Orig.  162. — Il/cctioNc  jintur, 
Ejectment,  a writ  which  lies  for  a term  of  years,  for  the 
lessee  who  is  cast  out  before  the  expiration  of  the  term. 
F.  N.  B.  220. 

EJE'CTMENT  (Law)  a writ  by  which  any  tenant  or  inha- 
bitant of  an  estate  or  house,  is  commanded  to  depart. 

EJE'CTUM  ( ArchaoL ) jetsom,  or  wreck  of  goods  thrown 
overboard  in  a storm. 

EIGHTH  (Afvs.)  an  interval  comprehending  seven  conjunct 
degrees,  or  eight  diatonic  sounds. 

EIGHTE'ENTH  (Mtu.)  an  interval  comprehending  two 
octaves  and  a fourth. 

EIGHT-FOIL  (Her.)  at  double  yuatre  foil,  eight-leaved 
grass,  given  by  Morgan  as  a difference  of  the  ninth  branch 
of  a family. 

EI'KING  (Mar.)  a piece  in  ship  building,  fitted  to  make 
good  a deficiency  in  length,  as  the  lower  part  of  the  sup- 
porter under  the  cat-hcod. 

EILA'MIDES  (Anat.)  iWf**?*,  from  uXsa,  to  involve;  an 
epithet  for  the  Meninges,  or  membranes  of  the  brain. 

EILE'MA  (Aunt.)  iiJuyM,  from  uas»,  to  involve;  a painful 
circumvolution  of  the  intestines. 

EI’LEON  (Anat.)  the  Ilium. 

EIRE  (Late)  the  name  for  the  court  of  justice,  itinerant  and 
Eyre;  the  justices  in  Eyre,  are  called  by  Bncton  justiciarios 
UincranUs  ; and  the  Pyre  of  the  Forest  is  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice. Bract.  \.  3,  c.  II  ; Horn’s  Mir.;  Mama.  For.  Laws 
Par.  1.  1,  p.  121. 

El'S  BOLE  (Med.)  from  hr/&*xx*,  to  inject;  is  taken 

for  an  access  or  attack  of  a particular  distemper ; and  also 
for  an  irruption. 

EPSPNOE  (Med.)  itrrrtk,  from  In,  and  *»*»,  to  breathe; 
inspiration. 

EKF.BE'RGI  A (Boi.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  — Coh. 
petals  four. — St  a*,  filaments  ten;  anthers  ovate. — Fist. 
germ  superior ; style  cylindric  ; stigma  capitate.— Per. 
berry  globular ; seeds  five. 

Species.  The  species  is  a tree,  as  the  Ekebergta  capensis. 

E’KLYSIS  (Mas.)  **a*wk,  a particular  kind  of  tuning  among 
tile  ancients,  in  which,  from  a certain  sound,  the  performer 
dropped  by  an  interval  of  three  quarter  tones. 

E'LA  (Mux.)  a name  formerly  given  to  the  highest  note  in 
the  scale  of  Guido. 

EI.A-CA'LLI  (Bat.)  the  name  of  a shrub  which  grows  in 
sandy  soils  in  the  East  Indies.  The  Euphorbia  nereifolin 
of  I.iniucut.  llaii  Hist.  Plant. 

EL.EA'CHNUS  (Afai.)  another  name  for  the  EJetagnus  of 
Linncus. 

EL.EA'GNUS  (£•#.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  4 Tetrandria, 
Order  1 Monngynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
— Stam.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  oblong.— Pist.  germ 
roundish;  style  simple;  stigma  simple. — Per.  drupe 
ovate  ; seeds  nut  oblong. 

Species.  The  species  are  trees,  os  the  Elceagnus  angvsii- 
J'olia,  seu  Oleaster,  Narrow-leaved  Oleaster. — Elccngnus 


orient  alis,  seu  Zizyphus , Oriental  Oleaster,  native  of 
Persia. — Elceagnus  critpa,  Curled-leaved  Oleaster. 
ELAPGRUS  (Bot.)  the  Eteeagnus  orientals  of  Linnaeus. 
EL.E'IS  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Natural  Order  of 
Palms. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  periant h six-leaved. — Cor.  ono- 
pc tailed.— Jilaments  six;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  ovate ; style  thickish ; stigmas  three. — Per.  drupe 
fibrous  ; seed  nut  ovate. 

Species.  The  species  is  a tree,  as  the — Eltrix  guineensis, 
Nucula,  seu  Palma  oleosa , native  of  the  West  Indies. 
EL/EOCA'RPUS  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Poly - 
andria.  Order  1 Monogyma. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Cor  petals 
five. — Stam. Jilaments  twenty  to  thirty;  anthers  linear. 
Pist. gem  globular;  style  filiform;  stigma  sharp. — Plr. 
drupe  oblong ; seed  nut  oblong. 

Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the— Elceoearpus  den - 
talus,  seu  Dicera  serrala. — FJceocarpus  copallijerus,  seu 
Vateria , native  of  the  East  Indies. 

ELjEODENDRUM  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pen - 
tandria.  Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.  — Con. 
petals  five. — Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  erect.— Pist. 
germ  roundish  ; style  conical ; stigma  obtuse. — Per. 
drupe  ovate;  seed  nut  ovate. 

Species.  The  two  species  are  trees,  as  the  Eheodendrum 
orientale  et  organ. 

EL/EO'MKLl  (Nat.)  from  oil,  and  p>l Xi, 

honey ; a gum  thinner  than  resin,  and  thicker  than  honey, 
which  is  of  an  oily  nature,  and  drops  from  the  olive  trees 
in  Syria.  Diotcor.  1.  1,  c.  37  ; Plin.  1.  23,  c.  4. 
ELA£OPHY'LLON  (Bot.)  the  herb  Mercury. 
ELA-OSA'CCHARUM  (CW)  from  ham,  oil,  and 
fa,  sugar ; a mixture  of  essential  oil  with  sugar. 
ELA-OSELI'NUM  (Bot.)  Wuter-Parsley. 
EL/EOTHE'SIUM  (Ant.)  ixswliciw,  a place  where  the 
ancients  used  to  anoint  their  bodies  after  bathing,  t'itruv. 
1.  5,  c.  2 ; Philand.  in  l itrvv. ; Bald.  Lex.  Vilruv. 
ELAIOCA'RPOS  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Elceocarpus 
of  Linmeus. 

E'LA  IN  (Client.)  a fine  oil  obtained  from  tallow  and  fat. 
E'LA  IS  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  EUeis  of  Linnsus. 
ELA'NULA  (Chem.)  an  old  name  for  alum. 

ELA'OLITE  (Min.)  a species  of  Felspar. 

ELAPHEBCyLI  A (Ani.)  a festival  in  honour  of  Diana  Eia- 
phebolus,  celebrated  by  the  Phocensians.  Aiken , 1. 14. 
ELAPHEBOLION  (C'Aron.)  a Greek  month ; 

so  called  from  an  epithet  of  Diana,  because  she 

hunts  stags.  It  answers  to  our  December,  or,  according 
to  Gaza,  to  our  February. 

ELA'PIUCON  (Med.)  vide  Elaphoboscon. 
ELAPHOBO'SCON  (Bot.)  \**p*df*+t  a herb  commonly 
called  Wild  l'arsncp.  Plin.  I.  22,  c.  22. 
ELAPHOSCO'RODON  (/?*.)  vide  Ophiatcorodon. 
ELA'PHRIUM  (Bot.)  the  Fagara  octamlra  of  Linnaeus. 
E'LA  PH  R US  (£irf.)  a division  of  the  genus  Cicindda,  com- 
prehending those  insects  which  have  the  lip  rounded  and 
entire. 

E'LAPS  (Zool.)  a sort  of  serpent  mentioned  bv  Aetius,  the 
bite  of  which  induces  something  like  the  Iliac  Passion. 
Act.  Tetrab.  4,  serm.  1 , c.  32. 

E'LAS  (Chem  ) Burnt  Lead. 

F/LASI8  (Nat.)  Elasticity. 

ELA'SMA  (Med.)  from  to  drive;  properly 

signifies  a lamina,  or  plate  of  any  kind:  but  is  taken  for  a 
Clyster- Pipe. 

ELA'STTC  CURVE  (Grain.)  vid e Catenaria, 

ELA'STIC  (Phy.)  an  epithet  for  all  bodies  endowed  with  the 
property  of  elasticity,  or  springiness ; so  also  the  force  of 
M 7 
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a spring  in  called  its  clastic  force.  Gases  arc  distinguished  | 
by  the  name  of  elastic Jluidt,  because  of  the  property  which  I 
they  posM;ss  in  a peculiar  manner  of  returning  to  their  I 
former  place. 

E LA'S  TIC  GUM  (Hot.)  the  same  ns  Caoutchouc. 
ELASTICITY  (Phi/.)  that  property  in  bodies  by  which  they  I 
restore  themselves  to  their  former  figure.  Hence  it  is  that  | 
naturalists  speak  of  the  Plasticity  of  Fluids,  or  of  the  Air, 
which  may  be  compressed  into  a smaller  space,  but  revert  | 
to  their  former  extent  when  the  external  force  is  removed.  ! 
E'LATK  (Hot.)  the  Fir-Tree. 

Elate,  in  the  Linnean  n/iteot , a genus  of  plants,  of  the  Na-  ; 
tural  Order  of  Palma:. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  sjyilhe  two-valved. — Con.  petals  | 
three. — Stam.  filaments  three;  anthers  adnatc. — Fist.  \ 
germ  roundish : style  subulate  ; stigma  sharp.  — Pen. 
r/  upe  ovate  ; reed  nut  ovate. 

Species*  The  single  species  is  a tree,  ns  the  Plate  sylves-  , 
frit,  seu  Palma,  Prickly-leaved  Elate,  native  of  the  ! 
East  Indies. 

E'LATER  (Eat.)  a genus  of  Insects  of  the  Coleopterous  j 
order,  so  called  because  its  thorax  terminates  in  nn  elastic  'j 
spine  placed  in  the  abdomen,  by  means  of  which  the  insect,  ! 
when  placed  on  its  back,  springs  up,  and  recovers  its 
natural  posture. 

ELATE'IUUM  (Hat.)  from  to  agitate;  a 

plant  so  called  from  its  purgative  qualities.  Cels.  1.  .5, 
c.  12;  Dioscor.  I.  4,  c.  155;  Pi  in.  1.  20,  c.  1 ; Gal.  Exegru 
Vocal.  Hippocrat . ; Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.  12;  Act.  TV- J 
hoi.  1,  term*  1 ; Paul.  .Pginet.  1.  7,  c.  3. 

Ei.ATEMUM,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants, 
{'lass  21  Mowiccia,  Order  2 Monandrin. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Cor.  one-petalled. — 
fir  am.  'filament  single ; anthers  linear. — Put.  germ  in- 
ferior ; style  columnar;  stigma  capitate. — Per.  capsule  j 
inferior;  seeds  several . 

Species.  The  species  ore  annuals,  as  the — FJaterinm  car - J 
thagi dense. — Platen u m trifofiatnm,  seu  Sicuos.  native  of 
Virginia. 

Elaterium,  the  same  as  the  Momordka. 

Elatemum  (Phy.)  the  elastic  property  peculiar  to  the  air. 
Elatehium  (Med.)  the  juice  of  wild  cucumbers  made  up 
into  a thick  consistence  in  fragments  of  flat  or  thin  cakes. 
ELATHE’RIA  (Hot.)  a name  for  the  Cascarilla  Bark. 
E’LATIKE  (Hot.)  from  lAicnr*,  the  less;  a herb  so 

called  because  it  is  a smaller  species  of  the  H thine. 
Dio'cor.  L 4,  c.  40;  Plin.  1.  27,  c.  9. 

Ei.atink,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  8 
Octandria,  Order  4 Tetragynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals four — St  am.  filaments  eight ; anthers  simple. — PlST. 
germ  large;  styles  four;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  capsule 
orbicular ; seeds  several. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Elatinc  Hydro- 
piper, Opposite-leaved  Water-wort,  seu  Alsinaitrum, 
native  of  Denmark. — Plat i tie  Alsinaitrum,  seu  Eqnisetum, 
Whorl-leaved  Water-w  ort,  native  of  Aboa. 

Elativf.  is  also  the  Antirrhinum  elatinc  of  Linnaeus. 

EL.VTIO  (Atd.)  i«j m/mJ*,  the  ceremony  of  carrying  out  the  I 
corpse  on  the  day  of  the  funeral. 

ELATO'STEMA  ( Bot .)  the  Dorstenia  l ui  i da  of  Linn«us. 
F/LBOW  ( Anal .)  the  outer  angle  made  by  the  flexure  or 
bend  of  the  arm. 

Elbow  (Archil.)  the  obtuse  angle  of  a wall  or  building. 
Elbow  in  the  havose  (Mar.)  a particular  twist  in  the  cables, 
by  which  a ship  rides  at  anchor. 

ELCESAITA2  (£cc.)  a sect  of  heretics  in  the 

first  century,  so  called  from  their  ringleader  Elcasanis, 
who  maintained  that  denying  Christ  to  escape  persecu- 
tion was  an  indifferent  matter.  Orig . in  Hamel*/  Fusel. 
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Peel.  Hist.  1.  G,  c.  48;  Epiphan.  de  Hares.  19.  5.3,  Ac.; 
August,  de  Her  res.  c.  32;  Siceph.  I.  5,  c.  24;  Baron. 
Annal.  ann.  105. 

ELCaSIS  (Med.)  from  Sax*,  nn  ulcer;  a disease  attended 
with  fetid  ulcers. 

E'LDER  (Mil.)  nn  epithet  for  officers  whose  commissions 
bear  the  earliest  date;  and  also  for  battalions  that  have 
been  first  raised. 

Elder  (£rc.)  is  another  name  for  the  presbyter;  an  officer  in 
the  Christian  Church  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

Elder  (Hot.)  a well-known  shrub,  the  Samhucus  of  Lin- 
naeus ; the  two  principal  species  of  which  are  the  Sambttcus 
nigra.  Common  Elder;  and  the  Sambucus  chains,  the 
Dwarf  Elder. — Marsh  Elder,  the  Viburnum  apulus  of  Lin- 
narus,  is  a shrub,  so  called  from  its  growing  in  watery  places. 

ELECAMPA'XE  (Hoi.)  the  Inula  Helimum  of  Linnaeus. 

ELE'CT  ( Polit.)  signifies  the  same  os  elected,  ns  the  Lord 
Mayor  Elect,  i.  e.  he  who  is  appointed  to  succeed  in  the 
mayoralty. 

Elect  (Theol.)  a Calvinistic  term  for  such  as  are  supposed 
by  this  sect  to  be  chosen  for  salvation  by  the  special  grace 
of  God,  irrespective  of  their  good  or  had  deeds. 

ELECTA'RIUM  (Med.)  vide  Elect  uarium. 

ELE'CTION  (Polit.)  which  signifies  properly  choice,  is 
particularly  applied  to  a popular  choice  by  vote  of  a per- 
son for  anv  oHice. 

Election  of  a Clerk  of  Statutes- Merchant  (Law)  n writ  that 
lies  for  the  choice  of  a clerk  assigned  to  take  bonds  called 
Statutes- Merchant. — Election  of  a Verder  of  the  Forest,  a 
writ  that  lies  for  the  choice  of  a Verderor  in  case  of  a 
vacancy  by  death  or  otherwise. 

Election  ( Arith .)  the  several  wars  of  taking  any  numbers 
of  quantities  given,  without  having  respect  to  their  places, 

ELECTIONS  (Astrol.)  certain  times  pitched  upon  as  fittest 
for  undertaking  a particular  business. 

ELE'CTIVE  Attraction  (Chcm.)  another  name  for  the  che- 
mical affinities  of  bodies. 

ELE'CTOR  (Polit.)  a title  belonging  to  certain  princes  of 
the  Germnn  empire,  who,  according  to  the  institution  of 
Charles  IV,  have  a right  to  choose  the  emperors. 

Elector  (La w)  signifies  generally  any  one  who  elects,  but 
is  particularly  applied  to  those  who  have  a voice  in  the 
election  of  a member  of  Parliament. 

ELECTORAL  Gram  (Her.)  a scarlet  cap 
faced  with  ermine,  diademed  with  half  a cir- 
cle of  gold  set  with  pearls  supporting  a globe 
w ith  a ctoss  of  gold  on  the  top,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure. 

ELE'CTRIC  (Phy.)  from  *>.»*Tpr,  amber;  a term  for  any 
substance  in  which  the  electric  fluid  can  be  excited ; so 
called  because  this  property  was  first  observed  by  the  an- 
cients in  amber.  Electrics  are  otherwise  called  Son-Con- 
ductors. because  they  accumulate  the  fluid  without  trans- 
mitting it.  To  the  class  of  Electrics , or  Son-Conductors, 
belong  resins,  bituminous  substances,  glass,  and  nil  vitri- 
fications; dry  animal  substances,  as  featner&;  paper,  white 
sugar;  air,  oils,  chocolates,  calces  of  metals,  Arc. 

Electric , or  electrical,  is  nn  epithet  applied  to  different 
things  connected  with  electricity,  as  — Electrical  air 
Thermometer,  an  instrument  for  determining  the  effects 
of  the  electrical  explosion  uj>on  air — Electrical  Atmo- 
sphere, a stream  or  mass  of  the  electric  fluid  which 
surrounds  an  electrified  body  at  a certain  distance. — 
Electrical  Halls,  vide  Halls. — Electrical  Battery , con- 
sisting of  a number  of  coated  iars  connected  with 
each  other,  which,  being  charged  or  electrified,  are 
then  exploded  or  discharged  with  prodigious  effect.— 
Electrical  Bells , a set  of  bells  mounted  in  a peculiar 
manner  so  as  to  be  rung  by  means  of  the  action  of 
the  electric  fluid. — Electrical  Machine,  the  apparatus  so 
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called,  in  which  cleclrie  bodies  are  subjected  to  friction 
so  as  to  excite  in  them  an  electrical  power.  The  ma- 
chine ii  of  vurious  forms,  of  which  tne 
is,  as  given  in  the  annex- 
ed figure,  where  A B C D 
represents  the  frame  of 
the  machine ; E,  F,  two 
round  pillars  which  sup- 
port the  cylinder;  G,  by 
the  axles  of  the  brass  or 
wooden  cups;  H,  turned 
sometimes  by  q simple 
winch,  as  1 in  this  figure, 
and  sometimes  bv  a pul- 
ley and  w heel.  The  rub- 
ber is  fixed  to  n glass 
pillar,  K,  which  is  fastened  to  a wooden  basis,  L,  at  the 
bottom.  The  conductor,  N,  is  usually  made  of  brass,  or 
tin  japanned,  and  is  insulated  by  a glass  pillar,  (),  screwed 
into  a wooden  basis  or  fool  most  conveniently  placed 
parallel  to  the  cylinder.-—  Electrical  Phial,  vide  Leyden 
Phial. — Electrical  Rubber,  a port  of  the  electrical  appara- 
tus which  is  made  of  black  oiled  silk  with  an  amalgam,  drc. 
— Electrical  Shock,  the  sudden  explosion  between  the 
opposite  sides  of  a charged  electric. — Electrical  Star, 
vide  Star. 

ELECTRICAL  Eel  (/cA.)  the  Gyntnoius  eledricus  of  Lin- 
naeus, a particular  sort  of  fish  so  called  from  its  power  of 
producing  an  electrical  shock  whenever  it  is  touched.  By 
this  power  it  stupifies,  and  then  seizes,  such  animals  as 
venture  to  approach  it. 

ELECTRICITY  (Sat.)  or  Electric  force,  that  power  or  pro- 
perty, first  observed  in  amber,  of  attracting  light  bodies  1 
when  excited  by  heat  or  friction,  which  is  also  capable  of  i 
being  communicated  in  particular  circumstances. 

Electricity  is  also  taken  for  the  theory  or  science  which 
treats  on  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  electric  power.  [ 
Electricity,  according  to  the  modem  system,  is  distin- 
guished into  positive  and  negative , according  to  the  ways 
in  which  bodies  are  excited.  When  to  bodies  a super- 
abundant quantity  of  electricity  is  added  they  are  said 
to  be  electrified  positively;  but,  when  they  are  deprived 
of  a portion  of  what  they  naturally  contain,  they  are 
electrified  negatively,  or  minus ; they  were  originally 
called  vitreous  and  resinous  Electricity.  When  bodies 
contain  the  usual  quantity  of  the  fluid,  and  exhibit  no 
signs  of  electricity,  they  are  said  to  be  neutral.  Those 
which  are  capable  of  being  excited  by  friction  are  called 
Electrics,  the  others  Non- Electrics ; and  those  which 
become  electric  by  being  placed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  an  excited  body,  are  called  Conductors,  and  those 
which  do  not  undergo  such  change  arc  called  Non-Con- 
d uc tors,  [vide  Electric] 

ELECTRODES  (Med.)  lAurp/if,  an  epithet  for  stools  that 
shine  like  amber. 

ELECTRO'METER  (A/rcA.)  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  quantity,  and  determining  the  quality,  of  electricity  in 
anv  electrified  body. 

ELfyCTRUM  { An/.)  f»*,  amber. 

Electrum  mi ner ale  (Med.)  the  tincture  of  metals. 

KLECTUA'RIUM  (Med.)  an  Electuary. 

KLEEMOSYNA  ( A rchaol. ) alms;  but  Eleemosyna  Regis 
was  the  penny  which  King  Ethelred  ordered  to  be  paid 
for  ever  towards  the  support  of  the  poor.  Leg.  Ethelred. 

EleeM»synfC,t\\e  possessions  belonging  to  the  church. 

ELEEMOSYNA'ltl A (Archteol.)  Elt'cmo*.vnary. 

ELEEMOSINATUUS  (Archaol.)  the  Almoner. 

ELEEMOSYNARY  Corporations  (/.on)  corporate  bodies 
constituted  for  the  perpetual  distributions  of  free  alms, 
and  bounty  of  tlie  founder. 
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ELEGPA  (/?<»/.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Diotcia, 
Order  3 7 riandria. 

Generic  Character . Cat.  spathes  within  spat  he*. — Cob. 
none. — Sr  A \t.  filaments  three ; anthers  oval.-— Pist  .germ 

oblong;  styles  three;  stigmas  simple. — Per 

seed 

Species.  The  single  snecics  is  the  Elcgia  jimcea,  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

E LETHAL  Verse  (Poet.)  tet ?*«*««,  a sort  of  verse  used  in 
elegies,  which  is  always  pentameter, 

F.LEGIA'MBIC  Verse  (Poe/.)  a sort  of  verse  used  by 
Horace  in  his  poems  called  Epode*. 

ELE'GIT  {Lmi'5  a writ  that  lies  for  him  who  has  recovered 
debt,  or  damage,  in  the  King’s  Court  against  one  not  able 
in  his  goods  to  satisfy  his  creditors. 

ELE'GMA  (Med.)  a Linctus. 

ELELI'SPH  ACOS  (Med.)  a sort  of  sage. 

ELF/MB  AT  (CAem.)  Alkaline  Salts. 

ELEME'NT  ARIES  (3/y/A.)  a sort  of  fairy  beings  who 
were  supposed  to  inhabit  the  elements. 

E'LEMEN  TS  (CArm.)  the  first  principles  of  which  bodies 
are  composed.  Among  the  ancients  there  were  reckoned 
four  elements  or  elementary  principles,  namely,  fire,  air, 
earth,  and  water ; which,  os  they  supposed,  entered  into 
the  composition  of  all  other  bodies,  but  themselves  admit- 
ted of  no  decomposition.  In  modem  chemistry  no  such 
elementary  principles  are  admitted,  it  being  supposed  that 
all  bodies  either  are  or  may  be  decomposed ; thus  water  is 
said  to  consist  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

Elements  (G«»w.)  the  inti oitely  small  parts  or  differentials 
of  a right  line,  curve,  surface,  or  solid. 

Elements  (Lit.)  the  first  principles  of  any  art  or  science. 

E'LEMI  (Rot.)  a sort  of  gum  flowing  from  the  /tmyris  ele mi- 
fern  of  Linmeut. 

ELEMl'FERA  (Rot.)  the  Amyris  elemifera  of  Linnaeus. 

ELE'NCHUS  (Log.)  »*»*/>;••,  from  Oryx*,  to  confute ; a 
sophistical  sort  of  argument. 

ELL'NGI  (Dot.)  a tree  of  Malabar,  the  Mimtuops  elengi  of 
Linns’us. 

ELE'NIA  (Ant.)  ixtn*,  a festival  celebrated  by  the  Laco- 
nians in  honour  of  Helena.  Hcsychius. 

ELENOPHORIA  (Ant.)  ixus^m,  an  Athenian  festival,  so 
called  from  the  i >•»*«,  i.  e.  vessels  made  of  bulrushes, 
which  were  carried  about  at  that  lime. 

ELEOCH  RV'SUM  (Rot.)  vide  Gnaphnlittm. 

ELEOSELPNUM  (B>4.)  the  Apium  gravcolens  of  Linnaeus. 

E'LEPHANT  (Her.)  is  borne  as  a charge  in 
coat  armour,  either  whole  or  in  parts,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure.  He  bearelh  **  Gnles  an 
elephant  passant  argent,  tusked  or ; by  the 
name  of  Elphimtou .** — Order  of  the  Elephant , 
or  Order  of  St.  Mary,  an  order  of  knighthood 
instituted  by  Canute  in  1 18l>.  Knights  of  this 
order  wear  a blue  ribband,  with  a towered  elephant  pen- 
dant, and  an  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin  encircled  with  mys. 

ELEPIIA'NTIA  (Mr//.)  vide  Elephantiasis. 

ELEPHANTIASIS  (A/crf.)  or  Elephant  ia,  *topv*TUr\<,  from 
h.*Q*s,  an  elephant ; a species  of  leprosy ; so  called  because 
it  makes  the  begs  of  the  person  affected  appear  like  those 
of  an  elephant.  Aret.  de  Sig.  Sf  Cans  Dint. ♦ Morb.  1.  2, 
C.  13;  Celt.  1.3,  c.  ‘IS;  Gal.  Defin . Med.  / Ctrl.  Anret. 
Morb.  Chron.  1.  ♦,  e.  1 ; Aet.  Tctrab.  ♦,  ?errn.  1,  c.  ] ; 

Paul.  .Eg i net.  1.  4,  c.  I ; Aet . de  Me/A.  Med.  1.2,  c.  II  ; 
Avicenn.  I.  22,  Fen.  3,  tract  1,  c.  16,  &c.;  Foes.  (Ecvnom. 
Hippocrat. 

Ei.ri'haktiasis  is  a genus  of  diseases.  Class  Cachexia, 
Order  Imprtiginrs , in  Cu Hen’s  Nosology. 

EI.EPH  ANTlNl  L1BIU  (.4*/.)  books  among  the  Romans, 
in  which  tlicir  public  acts  were  registered.  They  were  no 
called,  as  is  supposed,  because  they  were  made  of  ivory. 
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t'opis.  in  Tacit, ; Ulp.  1.  52,  D.  de  f.egat. ; Oiset.  in 
Ad.  GAL  1 ‘2,  c.  17. 

£LEPI1ANTI'NUM  EMPLA 8T11UM  (Med.)  a plaster  de- 
scribed by  Celsua,  and  another  by  Oribasius.  CcU.  1.  5, 1 
c.  19  ; Oribar. . Sunop.  I.  3. 

ELEPHANTOTL’S  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syn- 
genesis, Order  5 Polygamia-Segregata. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  involucre  of  three  broad  petals,  j 
— Cor.  coinpound  tubular. — St  a m .filaments  five;  anthers  ■ 
tubular. — Fist,  germ  ovate ; style  filiform;  stigmas  two. — \ 
Pen.  none;  seeds  solitary  ; receptacle  naked. 

Species.  The  species  are  as  follow — Elephant  opus  tcaber, 
Scabious  off  ms,  Dident , sou  Echinojthora,  Rough-leaved 
Elephant's  Foot,  a perennial. — Elephant  opus  spicatus , 
scu  Conyza , Sec. 

ET-EPilAN  fS-FOOT  (Dot.)  the  Elephantopus  of  LinnoeuB, 
a plant  so  called,  Iron)  the  form  of  its  lower  leaves. 

ELEPHANTS’  HEADS  (Her.)  are  mostly  borne  erased. 

ELE PII AS  (Zool.)  Elephant;  a genus  of  animals,  Class 
Mammalia,  Order  Druta , having  foreteeth  in  cither  jaw, 
and  no  lower  tusks ; upper  tusks  elongate,  and  u long 
prehensile  proboscis. 

E'LEPIIUS  (Dot.)  another  name  for  the  Rhinanthus  of  Lin- 

n«cus. 

ELEPHEBO'LIA  (Ant.)  vide  Elaphcbolia. 

EEETTA'RI  (Dot.)  the  Amotiium  Granum  paradisia  of  Lin- 
nanis. 

ET.EVATED  (Astro/,)  a planet  is  said  to  be  elevated  above 
another  when,  being  stronger,  it  weakens  the  influence  of 
the  other. 

Elevated  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  wings,  signifying  the  same 
as  Erect. 

E LEV  ACTION  ( Surg.)  a name  for  a tumour,  because  it  is  an 

- elevation  of  the  part  affected. 

Elevation  (Che m.)  the  rising  up  of  nny  matter  in  the 
manner  of  funic  and  vapour. 

Elevation  (Gunn.)  the  angle  which  the  chace  of  a cannon 
or  mortar,  or  the  axis  of  the  hollow  cylinder,  makes  with 
the  place  of  the  horizon. 

Elevation  (Astron.)  a term  applied  to  the  Equator,  Pole, 
Star,  Ac.  to  denote  its  height  above  the  horizon. — Eleva- 
tion of  the  pole  is  the  height  of  the  pole  above  the  horizon, 
or  the  number  of  degrees  the  pole  is  roitedabove  the  horizon. 

Elevation  of  the  pile  (Dial.)  the  angle  which  the  style 
makes  with  the  substikir  line. 

Elevation  (Archil.)  a draught  and  description  of  the  face 
or  principal  side  of  a building,  which  m common  language 
is  called  the  upright.  The  word  is  sometimes  taken  for  the 
perspective  representation  of  the  whole  body  of  a building. 

Elevation  of  the  Host  (Ecc.)  that  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
the  mass  which  consists  in  the  priest’s  raising  the  hostabove 
his  head  for  the  adoration  of  the  people. 

Elevation  (Chem.)  the  causing  any  matter  to  rise  in  fume 
or  vapours  by  means  of  heat. 

ELEVATOR  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  several  muscles  which 
serve  to  draw  the  parts  of  the  body  upwards,  ns— Elevator 
labii  superior  is  el  injerioris , those  which  serve  to  draw  up 
the  upper  and  lower  lips. — Elevator  oculi,  the  muscle  of 
the  eye,  arising  near  the  place  where  the  optic  nerves  enter 
the  orbit. 

ELEVATO'RIUM  (Surg.)  a surgeon’s  instrument,  where- 
with depressed  skulls  are  raised  up  a^ain. 

ELE'VENTH  tMus.)  an  interval  consisting  of  ten  conjunct 
degrees,  or  eleven  diatonic  sounds. 

ELEUrSINE  (Dot.)  another  name  for  the  Cynosurus  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

ELEUSI'NTA  (Ant.)  Uwrola,  one  of  the  most  mysterious 
solemnities  of  any  in  Greece,  which,  on  that  account  was 
called,  by  way  of  distinction,  i.  e.  the  mysteries. 

It  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Eleusis,  or  Proserpine,  the 


i!  daughter  of  Ceres.  Arittoph.  Plut. ; Isocrat.  in  Panegy- 
ric.; Diodor.  Sicul.  1.6;  Poll.  O/tow.  1. 1,  segm.  37  ; Slrab. 

1 1.9;  Pa  us  an.  1.  10,  c.  SI ; Plut.  in  Demet.f  Tertull-  adver. 

Valerian,;  Clem.  Ale xand.  Stromat . I.  5;  August.de  Civ . Dei. 

1.  7,  C*  20;  Gregor.  Nazian.  Orat . mif\  «yi»»  <pirrm*\  Har • 
pocration;  Suidas  Tetz.  ad  Lycoph.;  Meurs.deEleuc.Sfc .; 
Costellos,  SfC  a pud  Gronov.  tom.  7. 

ELF.UTHE'RIA  (Ant.)  a festival  celebrated  at 

Plnta-a,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  i.  c.  theassertor 
of  liberty;  by  delegates  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  This  fes- 
tival was  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  the  signal  defeat 
of  the  Persians  under  Mardouius.  Find.  Olymp.  L 7 ; Strab. 

1.  9 ; Pint.  A rut  id. ; Pausan.  1.  9,  c.  2 ; Athen.  L $ ; Eus- 
talh.  in  II.  1. 2 ; SchoL  A at  hoi.  Epigram.  Greec.  1.  2,  tit.  I, 
Ac. 

ELF- AH  ROWS  (Archerol.)  flint-stones  sharpened  and  jagged 
like  arrow-heads,  which  were  weapons  of  offence  among 
the  ancient  Britons. 

ELICllUY'SUM  (Dot.)  the  Gnaphalium  Stcecl as  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

ELFtTTI  (EM.)  an  epithet  applied  to  the  more  immediate 
acts  of  the  will,  as  loving,  hating,  &c. 

ELIGMA  ( Med.)  a Linctus. 

ELIMINATION  (Algeb.)  an  operation  by  which  any  number 
n of  equations  containing  n unknown  quantities  being 
given,  we  find  one  equation,  which  involves  only  one  un- 
known quantity,  [vide  Algebra] 

ELIOCA'kPOS  (Dot.)  the  Omithogalum  umbellatum  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

ELI'QUAMENT  (Chem.)  a fut  juice  squeezed  out  of  fat  or 
fish. 

ELPSION  (Gram.)  the  cutting  off  a vowel  at  the  end  of  a 
word  in  a verse. 

ELPSORS  (Law)  two  persons  named  by  the  court,  ami 
sworn  to  indifferently  choose  a jury  in  coses  of  challenge 
to  the  sheriff  and  coroners  for  partiality,  Ac. 

ELFXIR  ( Med.)  a medicine  made  by  strong  infusion,  where 
the  ingredients  are  almost  dissolved  in  the  menstruum,  and 
give  it  a thicker  consistence  than  a tincture.  This  was 
formerly  held  in  such  high  esteem,  that  the  word  has 
since  been  used  to  imply  any  very  powerful  tincture;  and 
the  grand  elixir  is  another  word  for  an  all-powerful  me- 
dicine. 

ELIXIVATiO  fCAew.)  from  elixo,  to  boil;  the  extraction 
of  a fixed  salt  from  vegetables  by  an  affusion  of  water. 

ELK  ( Zool .)  the  Census  alas  of  Linnaais,  a !>east  of  the 
stag  kind,  equal  to  a horse  in  size,  which  inhabits  all  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world  except  Africa.  It  has  a skin 
hard  enough  almost  to  resist  a musket-ball,  goes  on  its  hoof 
with  a shambling  gait  about  50  miles  a day,  and  feeds  on 
the  branches  of  trees  and  marsh  plants. 

ErLKE  (Dot.)  a kind  of  yew  formerly  employed  in  the 
making  of  hows. 

ELL  ((.Tun.)  a measure  containing  three  feet  nine  inches. 
ELLEBORFNE  (Dot.)  the  Ashantui  epipaclus  of  Linnaeus. 
ELL E BCPR UM  (Dot.)  the  Helleborus  dridis  et  fatidus. 

Oribas.  Med.  Coll.  1. 1 5 ; Act.  Teirab . 1,  serm.  1 ; Paul.  Egia. 
ELLPPSIS  (Geom.)  Iaam^h,  a defect,  is  taken  for  a conic 
section,  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  an  oval,  which  was 
so  called  by  Apollonius,  because  in  this  figure  the  squares 
of  the  ordinates  ore  less  than,  or  defective  of,  the  rectangle 
under  the  parameters  and  abscissee.  [vide  Conic  Sections] 
Ellipsis  (Rhet.)  a figure  whereby  some  part  of  a discourse 
| is  left. 

ELLI'PSOID  (Grow.)  an  elliptical  spheroid,  being  the  solid 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  either  axis. 
ELLIPTIC  (bat.)  an  epithet  for  a leaf  that  is  in  the  form  of 
an  ellipse. 

ELLl'PTICAL  (Math.)  on  epithet  for  any  thing  in  the  form 
of  or  appertaining  to  an  ellipsis. 
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ELLIPTPCITY  (Grom.)  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid  is  the 
ratio  or  the  difference  between  the  two  semiaxes. 

ELLFPTOID  (Geom.)  an  infinite  or  indefinite  ellipse  de- 
fined by  the  indefinite  equation,  as  = be*  («— *)", 

where  m and  « are  greater  than  1. 

ELL  LSI  A ( Bot .)  a genus  of  plants  so  called  in  memory  of 
John  Ellis,  F.  R.  S.f  Class  5 Pcntandria,  Order  1 Mouo- 

&y**a\  . 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one- leaved. — Coh.  one- 
petalied. — Stam .filaments  five;  anthers  roundish. — Fist. 
germ  roundish;  style  filiform;  stigma  oblong. — Pan. 
capsule  bag- form  ; seeds  globose. 

Species.  The  species  is  an  annual,  as  the — Ellisia  Nycteleat 
Pofcmonium,  Plant  a,  aeu  Scorpiurut,  Cut-leaved  Ellisia, 
native  of  Virginia. 

Elu-sia  is  also  the  Durantia  ellisia  of  Linnrcus. 

E'LLOBOS  (Hot.)  lAArS#*,  an  epithet  for  such  seeds  or  fruits 
as  are  contained  in  pods  or  lobes. 

ELM  (/>«/.)  the  Ulmus  of  l.inmetis;  a sort  of  tree  which 
grows  to  a very  great  height,  is  raised  either  by  seeds, 
suckers,  or  layers,  and  thrives  best  in  a rich  black  earth. 
Tlie  sorts  most  fit  for  cultivation  are,  the  common  Elm,  the 
Witch-Elm,  and  Witch-Hazle.  The  timber  of  elm  is  next  j 
to  that  of  oak  for  value,  being  particularly  useful  for  mills,  < 
and  all  oilier  works  which  arc  exposed  to  wet. 
ELMl'NTHES  (Ent.)  worms. 

ELO  DES  [Med.)  an  epithet  for  a fever  which  is  attended  • 
with  n profuse  sweat. 

ELOI’NE  (I mw)  from  the  French  eloigner,  signifies  to  send 
to  a distance.  Slat.  13  Ed.  1,  c.  15. 

ELONGATA  (Late)  a return  of  the  sheriff  that  cattle  are 
not  to  be  found,  or  are  removed  so  far  that  he  cannot  make 
deliverance. 

ELONGATION  (Surg.)  a kind  of  imperfect  disjointing, 
when  the  ligament  of  a joint  is  stretched  and  extended,  but 
not  so  that  the  bone  is  quite  out  of  joint. 

Elongation  ( Astron .)  the  removal  of  a planet  to  the  farthest 
distance  it  con  he  from  the  sun,  as  it  appears  to  an  ob- 
server on  the  earth. — Angle  of  Elongation  is  an  angle  con- 
tained under  lines  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  centres 
of  the  sun  and  planet  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  [vide 
Astronomy] 

ELO'PEMENT  (/.*«:)  the  going  away  from  a husband;  for 
which,  without  voluntary  reconcilement  to  her  husband,  a 
wife  shall  lose  her  dower;  nor  is  he  obliged  to  allow  her 
any  maintenance. 

E'LOPS  (7cA.)  a genus  of  Fishes  of  the  Abdominal  Order, 
having  a smooth  head,  and  a palate  rough  with  teeth. 

ELO’PHORUS  (£n/.|  a division  of  the  genus  Sitidula , > 
comprehending  the  insects  which  have  the  lip  square. 

E'LVELA  (BoJ.)  another  name  for  the  Helvetia  of  Linmeus. 

E'LVF.KS  (Ich.)  a sort  of  small  gregs  or  eels. 

E'LUL  (CAron.)  ViVh,  a Jewish  month  answering  to  part  of 
August. 

ELLTE'KI  A (Dot.)  the  Cluytia  eluteria  of  Li  mucus. 

ELUTRLVTIO  (Chem.)  the  pouring  a liquor  out  of  one 
vessel  into  another,  in  order  to  separate  the  subsiding 
matter  from  the  clear  and  fluid  part. 

ELU'VIES  ( Med.)  the  humour  discharged  in  a Fluor  Albusj 
also  the  effluvium  from  a swampy  place. 

ELYCHRY'SUM  (Bot.)  the  Steahelina  dubia  of  Linn  feus. 

E'LYMUS  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  3 Triandria,  Order  2 
Digynia. 

Generic  Character . Cal.  receptacle  common. — Coi.  two- 
valvcd. — Stam.  filaments  three ; anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  top-shaped;  style*  two;  stigmas  simple.  — Pin . 
none ; seeds  covered. 

Species . The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Elymus  are- 
nariu.t,  Triticrtm,  scu  Gramm  caninum , Sea  Lyme-grass, 
native  of  Europe.  — Elymus  Virginia u,  itfu  Hordeum, 
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Virginian  Lymc-gras*. — Elymus  europeus , Wood  Ly»e- 
grass,  or  Barley-grass ; but — Elymus  Caput  tnedwee p 
seu  Axena,  Portugal  Lyme-grass,  and  Elymus  histrix, 
Lymc-grass,  native  of  the  Levant,  are  annuals. 

Elymus  is  also  the  Hordeum  jubatum  of  Linnicus. 

ELY'SIAN^r/rf»  (Myth.)  a paradise  of  delightful  groves  and 
meadows,  into  which  the  heathens  imagined  that  the  souls 

^ of  good  men  passed  after  death. 

ELYl  HltO'IDbS  ( Anat .)  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  testes. 

ELYTRA  (Ent.)  from  the  Greek  a sheath ; a name 

for  the  w*ing-shcaths,  or  tipper  crustaccous  membranes* 
which  cover  the  wings  of  the  insects  of  the  beetle  tribe. 

ELYIKOCE’LE  (Anat.)  from  a vagina  or  sheath, 

and  **>.»,  a tumour;  a hernia  in  the  vagina. 

ELYTRON  (Anat.)  a sheath,  from  iAu»,  to  involve, 

is  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  the  membranes  which  involve 
the  spinal  marrow.  Hippocrat.  de  Artie. ; GaU.  Comm.  3 ; 
Gorr.  Def.  Med. ; Focj.  (Econrnn.  Hippocrat. 

EMACIA'NTES  (Med.)  diseases  which  occasion  a wasting 
of  the  body. 

EMANCIIWTIO  (Ant.)  the  setting  of  children  free  from 
the  power  of  their  fathers.  Sigon.  de  Judic.  1. 1,  c.  2. 

EMA'NSIO  (Med.)  cohibition  of  the  menses. 

EMANUE'NSIS  (Li/.)  one  who  writes  what  another  dic- 
tates. 

EMARGINATIO  («S‘Krg-.)  taking  away  the  scurf  about  the 
brims  of  wounds  and  sores.  Ptin.  1. 28,  c.  9. 

EMARG1NATUS  (/Joi.)  an  epithet  for  a leaf  that  is  notched 
at  the  end ; also  lor  a corolla,  as  in  the  Agrostemma  coro- 
naria,  Sec.;  and  for  the  stigma,  as  in  the  Class  Didynamuu 

EMBA'MMA  (Med.)  front  to  immerge 

or  dip  in ; a medicated  pickle,  or  sauce  for  tho  food.  A/ar- 
cell,  de  Med.  c.  30;  Act.  Tetrab.  3,  serm.  1,  c.  24. 

EMBA'PHION  (Med.)  vide  Acetabulum. 

EMBAllC  ADE'ltE  (Com.)  the  name  for  places  on  the  coasta 
of  America  that  serve  for  the  landing  of  goods. 

EMBA'RGO  ( Mar.)  a prohibition  upon  all  shipping  not  to 
leave  any  port,  which  is  commonly  issued  by  public  au- 
thority on  the  breaking  out  of  u war,  Sic. 

EMBARKATION  (J/nr.)  the  act  of  going,  or  putting  things 
on  board  a vessel  for  the  purpose  of  sailing. 

E'M  BASIS  ( Med.)  it *£«•*<,  from  to  go  in  ; a bathing- 

tub  or  vesK*l  tilled  with  warm  water. 

EMBA'SSADOR  (Pvlii.)  one  appointed  to  act  for  and 
represent  the  person  of  a prince,  or  state,  in  a foreign 
country. 

EM  BATE  R (Ant.)  the  hole  or  sight  of  a cross-bow.  Vitruv. 

L 1 , c.  2. 

EMBATEUTICON  jus  (Lau<)  a law  by  which  people  might 
keep  things  pawned  to  them,  in  their  own  possession. 

EMBATTLLtD  (Her.)  in  the  form  of  a battlement,  [vide 
Crenelle.  ] 

E'MBER-DAYS  (Ecc.)  particular  days  of  humiliation  in  the 
Ember- Weeks,  namely,  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Satur- 
days, so  called  from  the  custom  of  putting  .ashes  on  tho 
head. — Ember - lVeekst  four  seasons  in  the  year  more  par- 
ticularly set  apart  for  prayer  and  fasting,  i.  e.  the  first  week 
in  Lent,  and  the  next  after  Whitsunday,  the  14-th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  13th  of  December. 

EMBERl'ZA  (Orn.)  a genus  of  Birds,  Order  Passeres,  har- 
ing a conical  bill,  ana  mandibles  receding  from  each  other. 
Species . Birds  of  this  genus  are  principally  known  in 
English  by  the  name  of  the  Bunting,  except  the  L’m- 
benza  hortulana,  which  is  called  the  Ortolan,  feeds  prin- 
cipally on  panic  grass,  and  prows  prodigiously  fat,  when 
it  is  esteemed  a great  delicacy.  Tho  Emberiza  is  a 
migratory  bird,  which  appears  in  England  before  tha 
setting  in  of  frost  and  snow. 

EMBLE'MA  (Ant.)  from  inflmxxm,  to  insert;  pic- 

ture-work of  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  finely  set  in  divers 
4 I 
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colours,  u in  goals,  chess-boards,  tables,  and  the  like : 
also  ornaments  embossed  which  may  be  taken  off  or  put 
on  at  pleasure.  Cic.  in  Verr.  4,  c.  I? ; Or.  1.3,  c.  43; 
Varr.  ae  He  Rust.  1. 3,  c.  2 ; Suet,  in  Tib.  c.  71  ; Dio , L 57  ; 
Bud.  in  Pandect,  p.  120;  Jun.  de  Piet.  1. 3,  c.  1 ; Salmas 
in  Selin.  736. 

E'MBLEMENTS  ( Archetol .)  the  profits  of  lands  which  have 
been  sowed.  Co.  Lit.  55. 

E'MBLERS  de  Gentz  (Law)  carrying  off  people. 

E'MBLIC  A (Hot.)  Uie  PhyUauthus  cmblica  of  I.ionacus. 

EMBOFTEMENT  (Alii.)  French  for  the  closing  up  a num- 
ber of  men  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  front  ranks 
from  injury. 

EMBOITURE  (A/reA.)  French  for  an  iron  box  screwed  over 
the  nave  of  a wheel,  and  which  covers  the  axle-tree. 

E'MBOLE  (Surg.)  Jj^IMrl  from  to  put  in;  the  re- 

duction or  setting  of  a dislocated  bone. 

EMBOLI M.E'L’S  ( Chron .)  i.c.  intercalary;  an 

epithet  for  what  is  commonly  called  Leap-year. 

EMBOLI'JSMl’S  (Chron.)  ipfixiuTfi,'*,  the  adding  to  or  put- 
ting in  u day  in  nny  year,  os  in  Leap-year. 

EMBO'LIUM  ( Ant.)  an  interlude. 

EMBO'LUM  (.-In/.)  iu.4«p.*’,  the  beak,  bead,  or  stern  of  a 
ship.  Poll.  Oitom.  1.  1,  c.  9;  Petrvn.  c.  30;  Saidas. 

EMRORFSMA  (Med.)  Aneurism.  Cic.  pro  Sat.  c.  4. 

EMBOSSING  (Sculpt.)  a sort  of  sculpture,  or  carving, 
where  the  figure  is  protuberant  and  projects  from  the  plane 
in  which  it  is  cut;  it  is  called  by  the  Italians  basso  mezzo, 
and  bauo  relievo , according  as  it  projects  more  or  less. 

EMBO'ST  (Sport  ) an  epithet  for  a deer  that  foams  at  the 
mouth  when  lie  is  hard  chased. 

EM  BOTH  IUUM  (Hot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  ATctrandria, 
Order  1 Motiagjjnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Con. petals  four. — Stam. 
filaments  four;  anther*  oblong. — Fist,  germ  linear;  style 
none ; stigma  roundish. — Per  .follicle  round ; seeds  ovate. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Embothrium  urn- 
Leila  turn,  native  of  New  Caledonia. — P.mbothrium  cocci- 
neum,  native  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

E'MBOTUM  (Sura.)  a funnel  which  serves  to  comey  fumes 
into  nny  orifice  of  the  body. 

EMBOUCHU'RE  (A/mi.)  French  for  the  aperture  of  a flute, 
or  other  wind  instrument. 

EM  BOWED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  bent  like  a 
bow,  as  the  dolphin ; also  a sinister  arm,  couped  at  the 
elbow,  is  said  lobe  embowed. 

EMBRACED) UK  (Law)  or  embrasour,  he  who,  when  a | 
matter  is  in  trial  between  party  and  party,  comes  to  the 
bar  with  one  of  the  parties,  and  being  bribed  thereto,  I 
endeavours  to  corrupt  the  judge.  Stat.  19//.  7,  c.  15;  ( 
Co.  Lit.  369. 

EMBRA'CERY  (Law)  the  offence  of  on  embraceour. 

EMBRACING  (Dot.)  or  stem-clasping ; an  epithet  for  a 
leaf. 

EMBRASU'RE  ( Archil .)  an  enlargement  made  in  the  wall 
to  give  more  light  or  convenience  to  the  windows,  Ac. 

Embrasure  (Gun.)  French  for  a piece  of  iron  which  grasps 
thp  trunnions  of  a piece  of  ordnance  when  it  is  raised 
upon  the  boring  machine. 

EMBRASU'RES  (Fort.)  the  boles  in  a parapet  through 
which  the  cannons  are  laid  to  fire  into  the  moat,  or  field. 

EM  BREGMA  (Med.)  tf+gpyt**,  from  to  irrigate; 

an  embrocation,  or  external  kind  of  remedy,  which  con- 
sists in  irrigating  the  part  affected ; it  is  commonly  called 
a fomentation. 

E'MBRING-DAlfS  (Fee.)  the  same  as  Ember-Days. 

EMBROCATION  (Med.)  vid t EmLregma. 

EM  BROGUE  (Med.)  fiae  Embregma. 

EMBROPDERY  (Mech.)  figured  work  wrought  on  silk  or 
doth  with  gold  or  silver  thread. 


EMBRU'ED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a weapon,  Ac.  that  is 
bloody. 

EMBRYO  (Anat.)  •p.fipm,  the  child,  or  fictus,  in  the  womb, 
so  called  because,  #(*•<»  it  pullulates  and  grows  within  the 
womb.  Galen  divides  the  time  of  gestation  into  four  pe- 
riods, of  which  the  embryo  is  the  third  period,  when 
the  foetus  begins  to  developc  itself.  According  to  Mar- 
cell us  the  embryo  is  what  a pregnant  woman  carries  in 
her  womb  until  the  period  of  her  delivery.  Hippocrat- 
1.5,  aphor.  31,  Ac.;  Gal.  de  Caus.  Symptom,  I.  1 ; Gorr. 
DeJ : Med. 

EMBRYONATUM  Sulphur  (Chem.)  Sulphur  united  with 
minerals  and  metals. 

EMBR  YOUErCTES(  Med.)  i j*  ,3f«*ip«r  from  and  pW«, 

to  break;  an  instrument  with  which  a dead  child  is  drawn 
out  of  the  mother’s  womb. 

EMBYOTHLA'STES  (Surg.)  an  instrument  wherewith 
they  break  the  bones  of  a dead  child,  that  it  may  be  more 
conveniently  taken  out  of  the  womb. 

EMBRYOTOMY  (Med.)  from  u foetus,  ami 

to  cut;  an  cxsection  of  the  child  out  of  the  mother’s  womb. 
Paul  .Eginct.  1. 6,  c.  74 ; Gorr.  DeJ.  Med . 

EMBRYU'LCUS  (Med.)  vide  Embryorectei. 

EMBULA'RCHI  SUFFUMIGIUM  (A/rd.)  a suflumigation 
|[  described  by  Aetius.  Teirab.  4,  serm.  4,  c.  122. 

EMBUSCATUM  marmor  [Min.)  the  name  of  a particular 
kind  of  marble  dug  out  of  Mount  Sinai. 

EME'NDALS  (Archetol.)  an  old  word  used  in  the  Inner 
Temple  for  w hat  remains  in  bank,  or  in  the  Stock  of  the 
House. 

EMENDA'RE  (Law)  to  make  amends  for  any  trespass  or 
crime  committed.  Leg.  Edw.  Confess,  c.  35.  Hence  a 
capital  crime  not  to  be  atoned  for  by  a fine  was  called 
“ inerncmlnbilc."  Leg.  Canal. 

EM  ENDA'TION  (Law)  an  amending  or  correcting  of  abuses, 
as  Emcudatio  Panni,  the  power  of  looking  to  the  assize  of 
cloth. — Emcudatio  Pattis  et  Ccrvisiet,  the  power  of  super- 
vising tin;  weights  and  measures  of  bread  and  beer. 

EMERALD  (Mitt,)  a precious  stone  of  n green  colour. 

Emerald  (Her.)  another  name  for  ter/,  or  the  green  tincture 
in  coat  armour. 

to  EME'RGE  (Xat.)  is  said  of  any  body  specifically  lighter 
than  water,  which,  after  being  pressed  down,  forcibly  rises 
again  to  view. 

EME'RGENT  (Asiron.)  an  epithet  for  a star  at  the  moment 
that  it  goes  out  of  the  sun's  beams,  so  os  to  become  visible. 

Emergent  year  (Chron.)  the  year,  or  epoch,  from  which 
any  computation  of  time  is  made,  as  in  Christian  countries 
from  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  birth. 

E'MEltIL  (Min.)  or  emery,  n sort  of  stone  used  in  burnishing 
metals,  Ac. ; also  a glazier’s  diamond  to  cut  glass. 

EME'RITUS  (Ant.)  an  epithet  for  a soldier  that  has  served 
his  time,  a veteran.  V tgel.  1. 2,  c.  3 ; Isid.  Orig.  I. !),  c.  3. 

EME'RSION  (Asiron.)  an  epithet  for  the  sun  and  ntoon, 
which  become  visible  just  after  they  have  undergone  an 
eclipse;  it  is  also  applied  to  a star  that  becomes  visible 
after  it  has  been  hidden  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

EME'RSUS  (Hot.)  is  the  Coronilla  camcnu  of  Liunams. 

E'MERUS  (Med.)  a laxative. 

E'MERY  (Min.)  Ground  iron  ore.  fvidc  Email] 

EME'SIA  (Med.)  or  Emctos,  I/wtm,  from  •/*«*,  to  vomit ; the 
act  of  vomiting,  particularly  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  a 
discharge  of  the  blood  from  the  stomach  by  the  mouth. 
Hippocrat.  de  Morb.  1.1;  Foes.  Occonom.  Hippocrat. 

EMETICS  (Med)  from  »•*»*■,  to  vomit;  medicines  which 
provoke  vomiting.  The  word  is  used  in  this  sense  by 
Cicero  in  speaking  of  Caesar,  who,  lie  said,  iu-iruM  agebat , 
i.  c.  took  an  emetic.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  1.  3,  cp.  tilt. 

EMETOCATH  A'RTICUM  (Med.)  a medicine  which  both 
vomit*  and  purges. 
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EME'U  {Her.)  a sort  of  bird,  otherwise  called  ihc  Cassowary, . 
which  goes  by  this  name  among  ihe  Heralds. 

EMIGRATION  (Polit.)  the  leaving  one’s  native  country  to  i 
reside  in  foreign  parts. 

E’MINENCE  {Polit.)  a title  of  honour  given  to  cardinals. 

Eminence  {Fort.)  a height  which  overlooks  and  commands  a | 
place. 

Eminence  (Med.)  any  protuberance  or  preternatural  tumour.  | 

EMINE'NTIAL  Equation  (Algeb.)  on  artificial  kind  of  cqun-  ! 
tion,  which  contains  another  eminently.  ji 

EMIR  (Polit.)  a Turkish  prince,  or  lord,  particularly  one  that  I 
is  descended  from  Mahomet. 

EMIRA'LEM  (MU.)  the  general  of  the  Turks,  or  the  keeper 
of  all  their  colours. 

EMISSA'RIUM  (Med.)  any  orifice  in  the  body,  either  natu- 
ral or  morbid,  by  which  any  thing  is  emitted. 

EfM  ISSAR  Y (Polit.)  a person  sent  on  a secret  mission  among 
the  people,  or  into  a foreign  country,  to  sound  their  minds 
and  tempers. 

E'MISSARY  of  a gland  (Anal.)  its  duct  or  canal,  by  which  , 
it  emits  its  contents. 

EMMENAG015A  (Med.)  from  the  * 

menses,  and  iyw,  to  bring ; medicines  which  promote  the  , 
menses  in  women. 

EM M E'NI  A (Med.)  vide  Emmenagoga. 

F/.MMET  ( Ent .)  another  name  for  the  ant. 

EMMOTOS  (Med.)  from  lint;  an  epithet  for  parts  of 
the  body,  or  any  thing  which  requires  the  application  of  I j 
lint.  Hippoerat.  dc  Art.;  Gal.  de  Comp.  Med.  per  Gen.  j 
1.  2.  c.2;  Gorr.  Drjin.  Med.;  Foes.  Oeconom.  Hippoerat.  j 

EMOD1 A (Med.)  a stupor  of  the  teeth. 

EMOLLIENTS  (Med.)  p,*?>t**i*p*t  softening;  medicines 
which  soften  the  asperities  of  the  humours,  and  render  the 
solids  at  the  same  time  supple.  Hippoerat.  de  MuK 
1.  1 ; Aret.  de  Curat.  Acut.  Morb.  1. 2,  c.  7 ; Gal.  de  Simpl. 

1. 1 , c.  26 ; Act.  de  Meth.  Med.  I.  6,  c. 9. 

EMOU'SSER  (Mil)  a French  term  signifying  to  cut  off;  the 
four  comers  of  a battalion  which  has  formed  a square 
so  as  to  give  it  an  octagon  figure. 

EM  PAL  EM  ENT  (Pot.)  a former  name  for  the  calyx  of 
flowers. 

EMP.VNEL  (IjOxv)  vide  Impanel. 

EMPA'R  LANCE  (Law)  vide  Imparlance. 

EMPA'SMS  (Med.)  medicines  composed  of  sweet  powders 
to  take  away  sweat,  and  allay  inflammation.  Oribas.  Med. 
Collect. ; I.  10,  c.  31  ; Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

E'MPETRUM  (Hot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Diodeciti, 
Order  2 Triandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  three-leaved.  — Con. 
petals  three.— Stam . f laments  three;  anthers  upright. 

— Pt»T.  germ  superior ; stifle  scarce  any ; stigmas  nine. 
— Per.  berry  orbiculate;  seeds  nine. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Empetrum  al- 
bum, seu  Erica,  White-berried  Heath,  native  of  Por- 
tugal.— Em  pet  rum  nigrum , scu  Erica , Black-berried 
Heath,  native  of  Europe. 

Empetrum  is  also  another  name  for  the  Begonia  of  Linnsrus. 

EMPHATICAL  Colours  (Mat.)  colours  so  called,  which  are 
often  seen  in  clouds  before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  after 
its  setting. 

EMPHRA'CTICA  (AM.)  ip+purmis,  from  to  ob- 

struct ; medicines  which  have  a tendency  to  stop  up  any 
passage.  Gorr . Def.  Med. 

EMPHYSE'MA  (Med.)  from  to  inflate; 

signifies  generally  any  flatulent  humour;  but  is  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  air  confined  in  the  cellular  membrane. 
Hippoerat.  F.pid.  1.  3 ; Gal.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  IF;  Act.  de 
Meth.  Med.  1.  2,  c.  12. 

EMPHYTEU'SIS  (Low)  a renting  of  land,  in  the  Civil  Law, 
on  condition  of  planting  it. 


EM1TKIC  Sect  (Med.)  from  nip*,  to  experience ; a sect  of 
physicians  who  practised  medicine  from  experience,  and 
not  from  theory.  Cels.  1.1,  c.  1 ; Gal.  de  Sect. 

Empirics  are  now  such  as  deviate  from  the  rules  of  science 
and  regular  practice  to  follow  nostrums  and  private  opi- 
nions ; they  arc  better  known  by  the  name  of  quacks. 

E'MPIS  ( Ent.)  a genus  of  Insects  of  the  Dipterous  Order, 
having  a mouth  with  an  inflected  sucker  and  proboscis; 
antenna-  setaceous ; uni\ feelers  short. 

Species.  These  minute  insects  live  by  sucking  the  blood 
and  juices  of  other  animals. 

EMPLA'STICS  (Med.)  medicines  which  constipate  and  shut 
up  the  pores  of  the  body  so  that  sulphureous  vapours  can- 
not pass.  Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

EMPLA'STRUM  (AM.)  a platter. 

EMPLE'CTO  opus  ( Archil .)  a work  knit  and  couched  to- 
gether, when  the  stones  arc  so  laid  as  to  join  one  in  the 
other. ' 

EMPLATTO'MENA  (Med.)  vide  EmjUasiict. 

EMPLE'UTUM  (Hot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Mo • 
noccia , Order  4 Triandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  — Con. 
none.  — Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  oblong.  — Pist. 
germ  superior ; style  none ; stigma  cylindric.  — Pan. 
capsule  oblong ; seed  solitary. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  a shrub,  as  the  Empleurum 
serrulalum , seu  Diosma,  Cape  Empleurum,  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

EMPNEUMATO'SIS  (Med.)  (^niiuMrwK,  from  Ifwiiv,  to 
inflate  ; an  inflation  of  tlie  stomach,  or  the  womb.  Gal. 
Def.  Med.;  Marcell  de  Med.  c.  20;  Paul.  Algi net.  3, 
c.  70;  Act.  dc  Meth.  Med.  1.  2,  c.  21. 

EMPO'RIUM  (Anal.)  the  common  sensory  of  the  brain. 

EMPIUON  (Med.)  i/mrpm,  from  *p'*t  to  saw;  an  epithet 
for  a pulse  when  the  artery  U serrated  or  indented  like  a 
saw.  Gal.  de  Puls. 

EMPROSTHOTONOS  (AM.)  JfMrfvrlmM*,  from 
forward,  and  ru*m,  to  bend;  a sort  of  convulsions  of  the 
neck,  when  the  chin  is  itamovcably  fixed  on  the  breast; 
in  distinction  from  the  cnrk'rixt,  when  the  head  is  bent 
backwards;  and  the  Wvmmi,  when  it  is  immoveably  upright. 
Aret.  de  Cans,  et  Sign.  Acut.  Morb.;  Cels.  I.  4,  c.  3| 
Oribas.  Synop.  1.9,  c.  16. 

EMPTY'SIS  (AM.)  •f»rr*r<<,  from  *T»*r  to  spit;  a spitting 
of  blood,  which  is  limited  by  Arctrcus  to  such  a discharge 
only  as  comes  from  the  mouth,  and  adjacent  parts.  Aret. 
de  Acut.  Morb.  I.  2,  e.  2. 

EMPYE'MA  (AM.)  from  »w, pus  ; a collection  of 

pus,  or  matter,  in  any  part  of  the  body,  particularly  in  the 
cavity  of  the  chest.  Hippoerat.  1.  7,  aphor.  ^8  ; Aret.  de 
Caru.  et  Sign.  Morb.  Acut.  1.1,  c.  8,  9 ; Gal.  Comm,  in 
Hippoerat.  Progn.  1.  3 ; Cal.  Au return,  de  Morb.  Lhron. 

1.  5,  c.  10 ; Marc,  de  Med.  c.  7 ; Gorr.  Def  Med.;  Foes. 
(Econnm.  Hippoerat. 

E M P Y E'M AT  A ( Med.)  suppurating  medicines,  [vide  Em- 
pyema] 

E'MPYI  ( Med.)  tfbwtm,  an  epithet  for  such  persons  as  have 
purulent  abscesses  internally,  [vide  Empyema'] 

EMPYR/EUM  calum  (Astron.)  the  highest  of  the  celestial 
spheres. 

EM  PY'R  E AL  air  (Phy.)  the  fiery  element  above  the  ethereal. 

EMPYREU'MA  (C4o«.)  ipMup*!**  of'i^xcy to  bum;  that 
taste  or  smell  of  the  fire  which,  in  distillations,  happens 
to  some  oils.  Ac. 

EMPYREU'MATA  (Med.)  the  remains  of  a fever  after  the 
critical  time  of  a disease. 

E'MPYROS  (AM.)  tpnpt , one  labouring  under  a fever. 
Hippoerat.  de  Morb.  1.  2. 

E'M  RODS  (Med.)  vide  Heemorroids. 

EMU'LGENT  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  the  vessels  of  the  kid- 
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ocy  *»  so  called  from  twulgco,  to  milk,  because  they  were  sup*  I 
posed  to  strain,  and,  as  it  were,  to  milk  the  scrum  through 
the  kidneys.  The  emulgent  artery'  is  a branch  of  the  Aorta , I 
and  the  emulgent  vein  of  die  Vena  Cava. 

EMU'LSION  {Med.)  a medicinal  drink  made  of  the  kernels 
of  seeds  infused  in  a convenient  liquor. 

EMU'NCTORY  (.4rm/.)  an  epithet  for  die  passage  by  which 
any  thing  vitiated  or  useless  is  passed  off ; thus,  the  skin  is 
the  emunctory  of  the  body,  the  nose  the  emunctory  of  the 
brain,  and  the  glands  are  also  emunctories  of  different  purts. 

EMU'NDANS  (Med.)  un  epithet  for  an  external  detersive 
medicine. 

ENAPMOS  (Med.)  from  *<**,  blood,  a medicine 

for  stopping  blood.  Hippoerat.  de  Art. ; Cel.  1.  5,  c.  19  ; 
Cal.  Auretian.  de  Mori.  Chron.  I.  2,  c.  1 ; Gal.  Com.  in 
Hippoerat . ; foes.  (Eeonom.  Hippoerat. 

EN.lCORE'MA  (Med.)  from  ai«rpw,  to  exalt;  a 

name  for  the  pendulous  substance  in  the  urine,  otherwise 
called  lublimamenlum , or  according  to  Ccisos  sttspenste 
ncltecu/a.  Hippoerat.  Epid.  1.  1,  Ac. ; Gal.  Comm.;  Gorr. 
De/in.  Med.;  roes.  (Eeonom.  Hippoerat. 

E'NALLAGE  (Gram.)  a figure  in  grammar  where  there  is 
a change  of  one  case  or  mood  for  another. 

ENALIPRON  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  u bordurc  charged  with 
birds,  [vide  Bordure 3 

ENA'MEL  (Anat.)  the  cortex,  or  fine  exterior  covering  of 
the  teeth,  which  is  a vitreous  substance. 

Enamel  (Paint.)  to  paint  with  various  mineral  colours. 
Enamel  is  also  a kind  of  coloured  glass  used  in  painting  in 
enamel. 

ENANTF/SIS  (Anat.)  irUtrm^  from  to  meet;  a 

meeting,  or  near  approach  of  the  ascending  and  descending 
vessels.  Gal. 

ENANTIO'SIS  ( Rhet. ) a rhetorical  figure  where, 

that  which  is  spoken  negatively',  is  to  be  understood  affirm- 
ntivcly. 

ENARGE'A  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  6 IIexandriat 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Cor.  petals  six. — Stam. 
filaments  six.— Fist. germ  roundish;  style  three.— Peh. 
berry  three-celled ; seeds  four. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Enargia  marginata, 
native  of  Terra  del  Fucgo. 

ENARPCYMON  (Mrd.)  vide  Aricymon. 

ENARTHROSI8  (Med.)  from  a joint;  the  ball  and 

. socket  joint ; a species  of  diarthrosist  or  moveable  con- 
nexion of  bones. 

ENBRE'VER  (ArcheeoL)  to  write  down  in  short.  Brit.  5G. 

EKC.E'NIA  (Ant.)  anniversary  feasts  to  commemorate  the 
building  a city,  the  completing  or  consecrating  of  any  new 
and  public  work,  Ac.  St.  Augustin  interprets  the  feast  of 
the  dedication  of  the  temple  by  the  same  word  ; and  the 
consecration  day's,  in  the  Christian  church,  have  also  been 
so  called.  Quint'll.  1. 7,  c.  2 ; S.  August,  in  Johann,  x Iviii.  1 ; 
Suidas.;  Paul.  Diaeon,  in  Justinian.  1.  16;  Gyrald.  Syniag. 
Dear.  I.  17,  p.  502 ; JR  ho  dig.  Ant.  Lect.  1.  22,  c.  IF  ; Stuck, 
de  Ant.  Conviv.  1.  1,  c.  33. 

Enuenia  is  used,  in  modern  times,  in  application  to  the 
commemorative  festival,  at  Oxford,  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  Ac. 

ENCA'NTHIS  (Med.)  Sy*«*#K,  from  the  angle  of  the 
eye  ; a disease  in  the  caruncula  lachrymalis , of  which  there 
are  two  kinds  ; namely,  the  Encanthis  benigna , and  the 
Encanlhis  maligna,  seu  imeterala.  Cels.  1.  7,  c.  7 ; Gal. 
Defin.  Med. ; Oribas.  Synop.  1.  8,  c.  54 ; Paul.  JEginct. 
I.  3,  c.  22 ; Act.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  4,  c.  11. 

ENCA'RDIA  (Min.)  a precious  stone  bearing  the  figure  of 
a heart.  Plin.  I.  37,  c.  10. 

ENCA'RDION  (Med.)  h**pA*>  tb*  heart,  or  pith  of  vege- 
tables. 


ENCA'RPIA  (Archil.)  Aowerwork  or  fruitwork  on  the  cor- 
ner of  pillars.  Vitruv.  1.  4,  c.  1;  Philand.  in  Vtiruv. ; 
Bald.  Lex  l it. 

ENCATALE'PSIS  (Med.)  vide  Catalepsis. 

ENC ATH lfSM A (Med.)  ty*m4>rf*u,  from  tysHtfUMi,  to  sit  in; 
a semicunium,  or  both  for  half  the  body. 

ENCA'UMA  (Med.)  from  **»■,  to  burn ; a pustule 

contracted  by  a bum  ; or  the  mark  left  by  a burn.  Act. 
Tetrab.  2,  germ.  3,  c.  25. 

ENCA'USIS  (Med.)  the  same  as  Encauma. 

ENCA'USTIC  (Paint.)  the  art  of  enamelling  or  painting 
with  fire,  which  was  in  use  among  the  ancients ; but  is  now 
unknown.  Plin.  1.  35,  c.  2;  Salmas.  Exercii.  Fluxion. 

1 1 p.  164. 

ENCEl'NTE  (fort.)  the  whole  compassof  a fortification,  or 

; of  the  ground  fortified* 

ENCE'PHALOS  (Anal.)  the  brain. 

ENCE'RIS  (Med.)  from  «*p(,  wax ; small  concre- 

tions of  wax  sometimes  found  in  plai&tcrs  as  they  cool. 
Gal.  de  Com.  Med.  per  Gen. 

ENCII.VNTER’S  NIGHTSHADE  (Bet.)  the  Cirtea  of 
Linnsus,  a perennial. 

RNCIIAKA'XIS  (Surg.)  from  ^afirtrn,  to  scarify. 

ENCH1RPDIUM  (Ant.)  from  the  hand;  a 

manual,  or  a portable  volume. 

ENC  H ELIS  ( Ent .)  a kind  of  worms  so  small  as  not  to  be 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  They  are  very  simple,  and  have 
a cylindrical  body. 

ENC  HR  PST  A (Med.)  tyxpr  *,  from  to  anoint;  un- 
guents or  medicines  with  which  to  anoint. 

ENCHIPSA  (Bot.)  vide  Anchusa. 

ENCHYLOMA  (Med.)  from  chyle;  an  inspissated 

juice  or  elixir. 

E'NCHYMA  (Med.)  iy&pm,  front  bxS*%  to  infuse;  an  in- 
fusion, or  liquid  medicine  to  be  infused  into  the  eyes, 
ears,  or  injected  into  the  thorax ; it  also  implies  a fulness 
of  the  vessels  in  regard  to  themselves,  as  xkt*  to 

•V %*“**,  a fulness  from  infusions.  Gal.  de  Mul.  c.G  ; Gorr. 
Def.  Med. 

ENCHYMO'MA  (Med.)  or  Enchymosis,  tyyvfsu- 

a sudden  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cutaneous  vessels, 
such  as  takes  place  in  blushing.  Hipj>ocrat.  Epid.  1.  2 ; 
Gorr.  Def.  .Med. ; Foes.  (Eeonom.  Hippoerat. 

ENCHYMOSIS  (Sled.)  vide  F.nchymotna. 

ENCHVTA  (Med.)  from  to  infuse;  a funnel  by 

which  any  thing  is  instilled  into  the  eyes,  Ac. 

ENCHY'TOS  (Sled.)  »yyor*%t  from  bx*"i  to  infuse  ; a fun- 
nel by  which  any  thing  is  infused  or  instilled  into  any  ca- 
vity of  the  body. 

ENCLVSMA  (Med.)  tyxAur/**,  from  sA*£»,  to  wash;  a 
clyster. 

ENCLITIC  (Gram.)  certain  particles  joined  to  the  end  of 
a word,  as  <juc,  ne,  ve ; so  called  because  they  cast  back 
the  accent  to  the  syllable  preceding. 

ENCOE'LIA  (Anal.)  bg“>**t  from  tlie  belly  ; the  ab- 
dominal viscera. 

ENCOLA'PTICA  (Meek.)  i^tAsrrm,  the  art  of  making 
brass  plates,  and  cutting  in  letter*. 

ENCOLPIAS  (Ant.)  b**^*i*4,  from  a creek  ; winds 
arising  out  of  creeks  and  nooks. 

ENCOMIUM  (Rhet.)  from  kdjsi,  a tribe,  or  as- 

sembly ; an  oration  or  song  in  praise  of  a person. 

E'NCOPE  ( Med.)  iyw*i,  from  **rr to  cut;  an  incision  or 
impediment. 

ENCO'RE  (Afar.)  Frencli  for,  again,  once  more;  a well- 
known  expression  at  the  theatre,  when  the  audience  wish 
for  a perfuiroance  to  be  repeated. 

ENCORED  (Afar.)  an  epithet  for  the  performance  or  piece 
which  has  been  called  for  a second  time  by  the  audience. 

ENCRANION  (Anat.)  vide  Cerebellum. 
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^NCRA'IN  (Vet.)  a horse  cither  wrung  or  spoiled  in  the  : 
withers. 

ENCRATIT.E  (Eec.)  a sect  of  heretics  who  forbad  mar-  ! 
riage  and  affected  continence. 

E'NCRIS  (MedJ)  •ytfi'it  a sort  of  cake  made  of  fine  meal  and  I 
oil. 


ENCROACHMENT  (Lnr)  an  unlawful  opining  upon  the  ! 
rights  and  possessions  of  another ; as  if,  for  example,  two 
men's  grounds  lying  together,  the  one  presses  too  far 
upon  another;  or  if  a tenant  owes  two  shillings  rent-service  i 
to  the  lord,  and  the  lord  takes  three. 

ENC Y CLO PiE'D  1 A {Lit.)  'vynwtMxniu*,  from  i»,  in,  a 
circle,  and  rmtitU,  learning,  i.  e.  the  whole  circle  or  com- 
pass of  learning;  a term  now  particularly  applied  to  dic- 
tionaries which  profess  to  explain  the  whole  circle  of 
sciences. 

ENCY'SIS  (Mai.)  from  iyww,  to  bring  forth  ; parturition. 

ENCYSTED  (Med.)  an  q»ithet  lor  humours  which  consist  1 
of  a fluid  or  other  matter  enclosed  in  a sac  or  cyst. 

END  FOR  END  (Mar.)  a term  for  a rope  that  runs  all  I 
out  of  the  pulley,  or  off  the  block. 

E'NDBITTEN  (DA.)  vide  Pnrmorsut. 

ENDE'CAGON  (Gam.)  uhtmym^  a plain  figure  of  eleven 
sides  and  angles. 

ENDEl'XIS  (Med.)  »*/»•&«»  an  indication  of  diseases  showing 
what  is  to  be  done. 

ENDE'MIAL  (Med.)  or  Endemical,  an  epithet  for  disorders 
which  infect  a great  many  people  in  the  same  country, 
or  is  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  country,  dal. 
Comm.  1,  in  Hippocrat.  Epid.  1.  1;  Foes.  (F.conom.  Hip- 


pocrat. 

E'NDESIS  (Med.)  from  A*,  to  bind ; a ligature,  or 

connexion  by  means  of  a ligature.  Hippocrat.  de  Ots. 

E'NDICA  (Med.)  the  Faxes. 

E'NDIVE  (Dot.)  an  herbaceous  plant,  and  a species  of  the 
succory,  the  Chioorimm  endivia  of  I.inmeus,  a biennial. 

ENDO'KSK  (Her.)  the  fourth  part  of  a pale,  which  is  seldom 
borne  but  when  a pale  is  between  them,  [vide  Pale ] 

ENDO'USED  (Her.)  an  epithet  signifying  back  to  back,  the 
same  as  a ddorsed. 

ENDOWMENT  (Law)  the  giving  or  assuring  a dotrer  to 
a woman. 

ENDO'RMI  (Mil.)  or  un  soldat  endormi,  a soldier  asleep  on 
guard. 

ENELLACFMENOS  (.haf.)  from  to 

inlerchange ; an  epithet  fortlio  vertebra*,  because  of  their 
alternate  and  mutual  insertion. 

EINEMA  (Med.)  a Clyster.  Act.  Meth . Med.  1.  5,  c.  10. 

E'NEMY  (Law)  signifies  properly  an  alien  or  foreigner,  who 
in  a public  capacity,  and  with  a hostile  intention,  invades 
any  kingdom. 

ENERGETICAL  BODIES  (Pku.)  such  bodies  or  particles 
as  are  eminently  active,  and  produce  manifest  operations  of 
different  natures,  according  to  the  various  circumstances 
or  motions  of  those  bodies. 

ENERGU'MENS  (Ant.)  persons  supposed  to  be  possessed 
with  an  evil  spirit. 

E'NERGY  (Med.)  an  active  motion  of  the  animal  spirits. 

Energy  (Rhct.)  a figure  of  speech  which  consists  in  great 
expression. 

ENERVATIO  ( Med.)  a weakness  in  the  nerves  and  tendons. 

ENE'RVTUM  (Dot.)  nerveless;  an  epithet  for  a leaf. 

E*NFANS perdues  (Mil.)  i.  e.  lost  children;  a term  applied 
in  French  to  those  soldiers  who,  nt  the  head  of  a detach- 
ment, begin  an  attack,  or  an  assault,  &c. 

ENFEOFFMENT  (Law)  vide  lnfeoffment. 

ENFILA'DE  (MU.)  the  situation  of  a post  that  may  be 
scoured  all  the  length  of  a straight  line. 

Enfilade  (Archit.)  a scries  or  continuation  of  several  things 
disposed,  as  it  were,  in  the  same  thread  or  line. 


ENFTLED  ( Her.)  on  epithet  in  blazoning,  implying  that 
the  head  of  a man,  beast,  or  any  other  cltarge,  is  placed 
on  the  blade  of  a sword. 

( to  ENFRANCHISE  (Law)  to  make  a person  u denizen,  or 

i free  citizen. 

ENOASTJIIMY'THI  (Ant.)  »v?wv a name  given  to  the 
Pythias,  or  priestesses  of  Apollo,  because  they  were  ac- 
customed to  deliver  their  oracles  from  within,  without 
moving  their  lips,  or  even  their  tongues.  Pint,  tie  dtfect. 
Oral. ; Schol.  in  Arutoph . Veep.  To  this  mode  of  prophe- 
sying the  prophet  Isaiuli  alludes  in  chapter  the  eighth, 
verse  the  nineteenth,  Ac. 

E'NGINE  (Mech.)  from  the  French  engfn,  and  the  Latin  in- 
genium,  signifying  wit,  or  contrivance ; any  mechanical 
instrument  in  which  various  parts  and  movements  concur  to 
produce  some  considerable  effect. 

ENGINEER  (Mil.)  in  French  engirt  ear,  signifying  literally 
un  ingenious  person,  is  now  applied  to  the  person  who  is 
well  skilled  in  that  branch  of  the  military  art  which  cousisU 
in  the  attack  and  defence  of  forts. 

E'NGISCOPE  (Mech.)  from  near,  and  r***i».  to  view  ; 
on  instrument  for  viewing  small  bodies  more  distinctly  ; the* 
same  as  the  microscope. 

ENGISO'M  A (Med.)  iyyuVw f+x,  or  fyyirs rpm,  a fissure  of  the 
cranium  ; so  called  from  near,  because  the  bone  lies 
near  the  membrane  which  io  under  it.  Gal.  Def.  Med ; 
Gorr.  Def  Med. 

E no  1 sox  a (Surg.)  a surgical  instrument  used  iu  fractures  of 
the  cranium. 

ENGI.E'CERY  (Law)  or  Engirt hire,  the  being  an  English- 
man, which  it  was  necessary  to  prove  a man  to  be  in  the 
reign  of  Canute,  in  case  he  was  murdered,  that  the 
hundred  might  be  exempt  from  an  amercement  that  was 
otherw  ise  laid  upon  it.  This  law  was  made  to  protect  the 
Danes,  w ho  were  frequently  waylaid  by  the  Eitgii»h,  and 
killed. 

E'NGLISH  Mercury  (Dot.)  the  Chcnopodum  bonus  Henricus 
of  Linnaeus,  an  annual. 

ENGOMPHOSIS  (Anal.)  vide  Gomphosis. 

ENGONA'Sl  (Atlrvn.)  i.e.  in genibut, an  epithet  for 

the  constellation  Hercules,  because  he  is  represented  rest- 
ing on  his  right  knee. 

ENGO'NIOS  (Aunt.)  tyyMNt,  from  ymU,  an  angle:  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  the  flexure  of  the  cubiL 

ENGOULE'E  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  crosses,  saltires,  Ac.  when 
their  extremities  enter  the  mouths  of  lions,  leopards,  Ac. 

ENG  R A'lLED  ( Her.)  vide  JngraiM. 

ENGRAVING,  the  art  of  cutting  figures,  or  the  repre- 
sentations of  objects  on  metals,  stones,  or  wood.  Fin- 
graving  is  performed  in  different  manners,  namely — in 
strokes  with  an  instrument  called  the  graver ; and  the  de- 
sign having  been  first  traced  with  a sharp  tool  called  the 
dry-noint ; in  strokes  cut  with  the  dry-point,  and  after- 
wards eaten  in  with  aqua  fortis,  which  is  called  etching;  in 
tnezzotinfo,  which  is  performed  by  a dark  barb  or  ground, 
being  raised  uniformly  upon  the  plate  with  a toothed  tool, 
Ac, ; in  aaua  tinta , n newly  invented  method  of  etching. 

to  ENGRO’SS  (Law)  to  write  the  rude  draught  of  a tiling 
fair  over  in  a large  hand. 

ENGROSSING-BLOCK  (Mech.)  a tool  made  use  of  by  the 
wire-drawers. 

ENGUA'MBA  URUVAPENSIUM  (Dot.)  a tree  of  mode- 
rate size,  from  the  fruit  of  which  an  oil  is  expressed  that  is 
good  for  wounds.  Raii  Hut.  Plant. 

ENHiE'MON  (Med.)  u«^w,  the  name  of  a piaster  in  My 
repsus. 

ENH  A'NCED  ( Her.)  an  epithet  for  an  ordinary  that  is  placed 
above  its  usual  situation,  which  principally  happens  to  the 
bend  and  its  diminutives,  [vide  Bcndlet ] 

ENHARMONIC  (Mu.)  a terra  implying  a particular  manner 
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of  tuning  the  voice,  and  disposing  the  intervals  in  such 
manner  as  to  render  the  music  more  moving. 

ENHY'D IlIS  (Zoo/.)  an  adder,  or  water  anuke.  Plin. 

1.  30,  c.  3. 

KNHY'DHOS  [Min.)  a round  stone  containing  a liquid  in 
the  inside.  Plin.  1.  37,  c.  II. 

ENHY'DKUS  is  now  the  name  of  a genus  of  incrustated 
ferruginous  bodies,  which  contain  a certain  quantity  of  fluid. 
ENl'XA  (&vr£.)  the  same  as  Puerpera. 

KNI'XUM  ml  ( Chan.)  a salt  which  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  as  common  salt,  nitre,  Ac. 
to  ENLARGE  (Man.)  to  make  a horse  go  large,  that  is, 
to  make  him  embrace  a larger  space  of  ground. 
ENLARGEMENT  (Mil.)  tne  act  of  going,  or  of  being  al- 
lowed to  go,  beyond  the  prescribed  bounds,  os  in  the  case 
of  an  officer  under  arrest. 

ENMA'NCHE  ( Her.)  vide  Manche. 

ENNEADECA'TERIS  (Chron.)  a period  of  nineteen  years, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mctonic  Cycle,  or  the 
Lunar  C ijcle. 

F/NNEAGON  (foonr.)  from  »*»•«,  nine,  and  7«*m,  a corner ; 

a regular  geometrical  figure  of  nine  sides  and  angles. 
F.NNEA'NDRI  A (Hat.)  from  Iwm,  nine,  and  a man,  or 
husband,  nine-stamened ; the  name  of  the  ninth  Class  in 
Cinmeus*  Artificial  Arrangement,  comprehending  those 

flants  which  bear  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  nine  stamens, 
t is  divided  into  orders,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
pistils,  namely,  Monogynia,  Trigqnia,  and  Hexagynia  : 
the  principal  genera  are  as  follow,  Monogynia,  Lamm,  Bay, 
Anacardiam,  Cashew  Nut,  Ac.— Trigynia,  Rheum,  Rhu- 
barb, Ac. — Hexagynia,  Hutomus,  Flowering  Rush,  Ac. 
ENNEAPE'TALUS  (Rot.)  i.  c.  ninc-petalled ; an  epithet 
for  a corolla  having  nine  petals,  as  in  Then  viridis,  Mag- 
nof<o,  and  Liriulcndron. 

ENNE  A PH  ARM  ACOS  (Med.)  from  *•**, 

nine,  ami  a medicine;  a medicinal  composition 

of  nine  ingredients.  Celt.  1.  5,  C-  10;  Gal.  de  Comp.  Med. 
sccuntl.  Loe.  1.  9,  c.  6 ; Aet.  Paul.  /F.gin.  I.  7,  c.  24. 
ENNEAPIIY'LLUM  (Dot.)  the  Hellebore  iter. 
ENNEATICAL  ( Med.)  an  epithet  for  what  appertains  to 
the  period  of  nine  days,  as  every  ninth  day  of  sickness, 
which  is  culled  an  cnneatical  day. 

ENNEE'MIMERIS  (Gram.)  from  nine,  if**,  half,  and 
a part;  the  cirxura  after  the  fourth  fool,  i. e.  on  the 
ninth  half  foot,  as  in  this  example. 

lilt  hi  [ tiu  NHV  | *j««  moi  ] n /ill St  Aj/S  | ciufko. 

ENOCHS  Julian  ( Ant.)  two  pillars  said  to  have  been  erected 
by  Enoch,  the  son  of  Seth,  the  one  of  brick  and  the  other 
of  stone,  upon  which  the  whole  science  of  astronomy  is 
said  to  have  been  engraven. 

KNO'DIS  (Rot.)  knotless,  i.  e.  without  knots;  an  epithet 
for  a culm. 

ENQUIRY*,  Writ  of  (/.me)  vide  Inquiry. 

ENS  (Med.)  the  essence  or  most  efficacious  part  of  any  sub- 
stance. 

Kxs  (Met.)  signifies  literally  being;  but  is  taken  for  that 
which  is  conceived  in  its  most  abstract  form.  The  school-  * 
men  have  divided  it  into  the  ens  reale , or  patiiivum,  i.e.  the 
real  being ; and  the  ens  rationis,  which  is  an  imaginary 
being. 

ENSAT/E  (Hoi.)  the  fifth  Order  in  Linnous'  Fragments, 
and  the  sixth  in  the  Natural  Orders,  containing  some  of 
the  liliaceous  plants. 

KNSEF/LED  (Falcon.)  an  epithet  applied  to  a hawk  which 
has  a thread  drawn  through  his  upper  eye-lids,  and  fastened 
under  the  beak  to  take  away  his  sight. 

E'NSIENT  (/.tic)  the  being  with  child,  which,  in  case  of  a 
woman  condemned  for  any  crime,  is  no  ground  to  stay 
judgment;  but  may  afterwards  be  alleged  against  execution. 
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ENSIFORMIS  (Hot.)  ensiform  or  sword-shaped;  an  epithet 
for  some  leaves,  which  arc  two  edged,  and  have  the  shape 
of  a sword,  as  the  Gladiole,  bit.  Sec. 

EwsiroRMis  (Anal.)  an  epithet  for  the  lowest  part  of  the 

sternum. 

EN'SIGN  (Mil.)  the  banner  under  which  the  soldiers  are 
ranged,  according  to  the  different  regiments  they  belong. 
— Ensign,  or  Entign  Bearer , is  the  officer  who  carries  the 
colours ; the  lowest  commissioned  officer  in  a company  of 
foot,  being  subordinate  to  the  captain  and  lieutenant. 

! E'NSIGNED  (Her.)  an  epithet  equivalent  to 
ornamented,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  which 
1 represents  a man’s  heart  ensigned  with  a 
crown,  “ Argent,  a man’s  heart,  gules,  en- 
signed  with  an  imperial  crown,  or,  on  a chief, 
azure,  three  mullets  of  the  field.'*  The 
bearer  of  these  singular  arms  was  a man  of 
the  name  of  Douglass,  and  the  occasion  of  his  bearing 
them  was  his  being  sent  on  a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
with  the  heart  of  Robert  of  ilruce. 

* KNSTA'CTON  (Med.)  T*c«*t**,  from  v*/*,  to  distil  a liquid 
collyrium,  called  stacticon  by  Paulus  .T’.ginetn.  Gal.  de 
Comp.  Med.  tec  hoc.  1.4,  c.  7 ; Paul.  .F.gtncl.  1.  7,  c.  16. 

E'NSTASIS  (Med.)  from  instf* i,  to  stand  in  or  ad- 

here to,  i.  e.  a lodgment  or  inhesion.  Cast.  Problem.  79; 

I Gorr.  Med.  Def. 

j ENTA'BLATUnE  (Archil.)  that  part  of  a column  which  is 
over  the  capital,  comprehending  the  architrave,  fri/.c, 
and  cornice.  Sometimes  the  entablature  is  taken  for  the 
last  row  of  stones  on  the  top  of  a building,  on  which  the 
timber  and  covering  rest,  [vide  Architecture ] 

ENTA'BLER  (Man.)  the  fault  of  a horse  whose  croupe  goes 
before  his  shoulders  in  working  upon  volts. 

ENT  AM  > A (Hot  ) the  Mimosa  entada  of  Linnaeus. 

ENT  A IT  (Law)  a fee-tail,  or  fee-entailed,  i.  c.  the  estate 
settled,  scanted,  or  shortened,  by  which  the  heir  is  limited 
nr  tied  up  to  certain  conditions  with  regard  to  the  descent. 

KNT.VLI  (Min.)  Fossile  Alum. 

ENT  A LI  A (AW.)  called  by  the  Italians  Entaglia,  are  shells 
or  coverings  for  sea-worms. 

E'NTASIS  (Med.)  from  to  stretch;  a disten- 

sion of  any  part.  Hippoerat.  de  Hat.  Viet,  in  Morb.  /hut.  / 
Foes.  (Econom.  Hippoerat. 

ENT  A' TIC  A (Mea.)  Itstumi,  medicines  which  provoke 
venory.  Ctrl.  Aurelian.  de  A cut.  Morb.  I.  3,  c.  18  ; Paul. 
.Eginet.  1.  7,  c.  17 ; Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

E'NTE  (Her.)  an  epithet  signifying  grafted  or  ingrafted, 
which  is  used  in  the  fourth  grand  quarter  of  his  majesty’s 
arms,  as  Brunswick  and  Luncnburgh  impaled,  with 
Saxony,  ente  rn  pointc,  i.  e.  grafted  in  point. 

ENTELECHl'A  (Phy.)  ImXtzdm,  a term  applied  by  Aris- 
totle to  the  soul,  the  perfections  as  it  were  of  nature^  which 
he  supposed  to  be  distinct  from  matter.  Aritiui.  de  Ansar, 
c.  3 ; Cic.  Tusc.  L 1,  c.  10. 

to  E'NTER  (Carpent.)  to  insert  the  end  of  a tenon  in  the 
mouth  or  beginning  of  a mortoise. 

to  Enter  (Falcon.)  is  said  of  n hawk  when  she  first  begin* 

\ to  kill. 

E'NTER  A ( A not.)  vide  Enteron. 

ENTER ADA'NES  (Anat.)  i»r r^a-K,  from  wnpw,  an  intes- 
tine, and  a gland  ; the  Intestinal  Glands. 
EMTERBNCHYTE  (N«/^.)  Inytyfem,  from  the 
viscera,  and  ry***,  to  infuse ; surgical  instruments  for  ad- 
ministering clysters. 

F.NTERl'TlS  (Med.)  from  viscera;  an  inflammation 

of  the  viscera;  a genus  of  diseases,  Class  Pyrtxiet,  Order 
Phlegmasicr,  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 

ENTEnOCE'LK  (Med.)  i>rtpx*M,  from  i>r«pM,  an  intestine, 
and  ***»,  a hernia ; a protrusion  of  any  portion  of  the  in- 
testines, either  into  the  n^vel  or  the  groin,  which  «* 
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known  commonly  by  the  name  of  a rupture.  Gal . Def.  ■ 
Med.  s Oribas.  tie  Morb . Curat.  I.  3,  c.  52;  Paul.  Alginet. 
1.3,  c.  54 ; Act.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  1,  c.  *J-;  Gorr.  Def 
Med. 

ENTERO-EPIPLOCELE  {Med.)  from  Sir an  intestine, 
UItXom,  the  epiploon,  anil  ma*,  a tumor ; a rupture  in 
which  a part  of  the  intestine,  with  a part  of  the  epiploon, 
likewise  is  protruded.  Gal.  Def.  Med. ; Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

ENTERO-H  Y'DROCELE  {Med.)  from  >»rfpw,  an  intestiue, 
water,  and  *<>•!,  a tumor;  a watery  rupture. 

ENTERO'MPHALOS  {Med.)  from  an  intestine,  and  t 
*u,<p* Ai«,  the  naval ; nn  umbilical  hernia  or  rupture,  formed  [ 
by  the  protrusion  of  the  intestines  at  the  navel. 

E'NTERON  (Med.)  tmpr,  from  t»rl«,  within;  a term  applied 
by  Hippocrates  to  the  colon  only.  Hippocrat.  1. 4,  aphor.  .'5, 
Ac. ; Foes.  (Econoni.  Hippocrat.  Fulcra,  in  the 

plural,  is  also  taken  for  sacks  or  bags  into  which  fomen- 
tations were  put.  Hippocrat.  de  Morb.  1.  3. 

ENTEROPH\'TON  vttlgare  (Dot.)  the  sea  chitterling;  a 
plant  which  grows  in  the  form  of  an  intestine.  Raii 
Hist.  Plant. 

ENTEROfRAPIIE  (Anat.)  from  ttripa,  an  intestine,  and 
a suture;  a suture  of  the  intestines,  or  the  sewing 
together  the  divided  edges  of  an  intestine. 

ENTEROSCHEOCE'LE  (Anat.)  from 

an  intestine,  the  scrotum,  and  n tumor;  the 

Hernia  scrotal  is , or  rupture  of  the  intestines  when  they 
descend  into  the  scrotum. 

to  ENTERPE'N  (Falcon  ) a term  applied  to  a hawk  which 
has  his  feathers  snarled  or  entangled. 

to  ENTERPLEA'D  (£sw)  to  discuss  a point  incidentally 
falling  out  before  the  principal  cause  can  have  an  end. 

ENTERTAINMENT  (Mas.)  a little  afterpiece,  cither 
musical  or  dramatic. 

ENTBRVFEW  (Falcon.)  the  second  year  of  a hawk's  age. 

ENTH.E'MON  (Med.)  a medicine  made  of  the  tears  that 
drop  from  olive-trees  in  Arabia. 

ENTHE'MATA  (Husband.)  grafts  fixed  into  the  clifts  of 
trees. 

ENTHEMATA  (Med.)  medicines  applied  to  green  wounds 
to  stop  the  blood  and  course  of  the  humours. 

KNTHETOS  (Med.)  ilfirk,  from  IrrJifti,  to  put  in  ; an  epi- 
thet for  medicines  applied  to  the  nose  to  stop  an  haemor- 
rhage. 

ENTIIL.VSIS  (Med.)  from  »»  and  #A*w,  to  break; 

a bruise  or  illision  which  leaves  marks  in  the  place  where 
it  has  been  made.  Hippocrat.  de  Intern.  Affect • / Gal. 
F.xeges.  Hippocrat.  Vocab. 

ENTHUSIASM  US  (Med. ) iitwMcv.'- {,  from  im,  god ; a 
fanatic  pcrculsion  or  divine  inspiration,  as  when  a person, 
performing  holy  rites,  loses  his  reason,  and  falling  into 
an  ecstacy,  sees  strange  sights,  and  hears  strange  sounds. 
Gal.  Def  Med. 

ENTHYMEM  (Log.)  an  imperfect  syllogism, 

where  either  the  Major  or  the  Minor  is  wanting,  as  being 
easily  to  be  supplied  by  the  understanding ; as  *€  Virtue  is 
a good  thing,  because  no  one  can  abuse  it.M  As  a com- 
plete syllogism  it  would  he,  “ That  is  a good  thing,  which 
no  one  can  abuse:"  4*  No  one  can  abuse  virtue;"  there- 
fore, 44  Virtue  is  a good  thing.”  This  sort  of  syllogism  was 
called  the  Rhetorical  Syflogt  m,  because  it  was  much  in  I 
use  among  rhetoricians.  Arist.  libel.  I.  1,  c.  1 ; Ck.  Top. 
c.  13:  Dionys.  in  Jud . /yi.  c.  15;  Heroiog.  dr  Invert.  1.  3; 
PI  in.  1.  2,  ep.  3;  Dcmel.  de  Floe.  c.  30;  Aid.  Cell.  I.  6, 
c.  13;  Quint.  1.  14,  C.  14;  Schol.  ffermoe.  apttd  Aid.  Rhd. 
tom.  ii;  Car.  Fortunat.  1.  2;  Apsin.  Rhetor,  apttd  Aid. 
Rhet.  n.  703. 

ENT1ERTE  (Lour)  Entireness,  as  distinguished  from  moiety. 

ENTIRE  Tenancy  (Law)  sole  possession  in  one  man,  as  I 
distinguished  from  several  tenancy. 

Entire perlransitnt  (Her.)  a line  which  crosses  the  middle  I 


I of  the  shield. — Entire pertingeut , is  the  longest  line  in  the 
partition  of  the  shield,  which  docs  not  pass  through  the 
centre. 

Entire  (Mil.)  or  Rant  entire,  a line  of  men  side  by  side. 

! ENTOKj  AN  I’M  (Rot ) another  name  for  the  Mdicopc  of 
I.inmcu*. 

ENTOMOLITHUS  (3/ia.)  the  body  or  other  part  of  an 
insect  changed  into  a fo&silc  substance,  of  which  many 
examples  have  been  found. 

ENTOMOLOGY,  from  »•»**«<,  an  insect,  and  xiys*,  the 
i doctrine  ; Is  that  part  of  general  zoology  which  treat*  of 
insects.  An  insect,  as  defined  by  Linnams,  is  a small 
animal  breuthing  through  lateral  spiracles,  furnished  with 
moveable  antenna:  and  many  feet,  and  covered  cither  with 
u crustaccous  or  u hairy  skin.  He  has,  however,  separated 
the  worms  from  the  class  of  insects ; but  throughout  this 
work,  except  in  the  present  article,  they  are  brought  under 
the  head  of  Entomology,  agreeably  to  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  Insects  may  be  considered  in  respect 
to  their  anatomy,  their  metamorphoses,  and  their  classi- 
fication. 

Anatomy  nf  Insects. 

The  organization  of  Insects  comprehends  their  external 
and  iuternal  parts. 

External  Parts. 

The  body  of  nn  insect  consists  of  four  principal  parts, 
namely,  caput,  the  Head;  truncus,  the  Trunk  ; abdomen, 
the  Abdomen  ; and  artus,  the  Limbs  or  Extremities. 

The  Head.  The  Head,  which  is  a distinguished  part  in 
most  insects,  is  furnished  witli  octdi , Eyes : antenna'. 
Homs  ; and  os,  a Mouth. 

The  Eyes.  The  Eyes  are  commonly  situated  on  each  side 
the  head,  and  for  the  most  part  two  in  number,  destitute 
of  ej'elids,  and  immoveable.  In  some  insects,  as  spiders, 
they  arc  eight  in  number;  and,  in  respect  to  their  struc- 
ture, they  are  frequently  compound,  i.  e.  consisting  of 
small  hexagonal  protuberances,  placed  with  the  utmost 
regularity  and  exactness  in  lines  crossing  each  other, 
after  the  manner  of  lattice- work.  In  the  two  eyes  of  the 
Libdlula , or  Dragon-Fly,  there  have  been  reckoned  not 
less  than  25,000  such  protuberances,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  so  many  lenses,  or  object-glasses. 

The  ryes  are,  moreover,  distinguished  into  ocnli  approxi - 
mati,  when  placed  close  together ; colnrali,  when  of  u 
different  colour  from  that  of  the  head ; toncoloret , of 
the  some  colour  with  the  head  ; rontigui , touching  one 
another;  fasciati , marked  with  stripes  of  a different 
colour ; fencstrnti,  having  the  pupil  glassy  and  transpa- 
rent; hemispheric! , convex,  like  tnc  section  of  a globe; 
infer i,  placed  on  the  under  side  of  the  head  ; interrupti, 
broken,  but  continued  either  above  or  below ; lunati , 
resembling  a crescent  or  new  moon ; obliterati , having 
the  pupil  scarcely  distinguishable ; jrcdunculati,  or  stipi- 
tati,  elevated  on  a stalk  or  peduncle;  wales,  eggshaped; 
simplices , furnished  with  only  one  lens ; verticals,  placed 
on  the  crown  of  the  head. 

Ocelli  or  Stemmata.  Besides  the  larger  eyes  many  insects 
have  three  small  spherical  bodies  placed  triangularly  on 
the  crown  of  the  Itead,  called  ocelli , or  stemmata.  They 
arc  simple,  and  made  for  viewing  large  and  distant  object*. 
Antennar.  The  Antenna?  are  two  articulated  moveable 
processes  placed  on  the  head,  which  arc  subject  to  great 
variety  and  form,  the  principal  distinction  between  the 
genera  in  the  Linnean  system  : they  are  called  seiactr , 
setaceous,  or  bristle-shaped,  when  they  gradually  taper 
towards  their  extremity  \jiliformes,  or  threadshaped,  when 
they  ore  of  equal  diameter  throughout,  not  visibly 
smaller  at  the  tip  than  at  any  other  part ; monili formes , 
moniliform,  when  the  joints  are  shaped  like  the  Beads  of 
A necklace,  each  joint  being  globular,  or  nearly  so;  rla- 
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v ala,  clavate,  or  clubthaped,  which  thicken  at  the  tip  || 
into  u knob  or  small  club,  as  in  the  major  part  of  the  ‘j 
butterflies ; fissiles , fissile,  those  which  are  split  or 
divided  at  the  tip  into  several  lamella*  or  flat  divisions, 
as  in  the  Szarabai,  or  Hectic  tribe ; peciinata,  pectina- 
ted, those  which  are  divided  into  numerous  processes 
resembling  the  teeth  of  a comb;  barbata,  bearded,  i 
those  which  are  slightly  feathered  either  on  one  or  both 
sides  with  fine  lateral  fibres  or  hairs ; perfbliaUe,  per* 
foliate,  those  which  have  the  joints  of  u flattened  and 
circular  shape,  with  the  stem  or  body  of  the  untcniue 
v passing  through  them,  after  the  manner  of  a perfoliate 
leaf,  as  exemplified  in  some  of  the  beetle  tribe : to  these 
may  be  added  breves,  those  shorter  tlian  the  body ; j 
approximate,  approximate ; cnadunaUe , connected  at  .1 
the  base  ; plumose  ; rigidie  ; ramose,  &c. 

The  Mouth.  The  Mouth  is  commonly  situated  in  the  i 
under  part  of  the  head,  and  varies  much  in  different 
tribes  of  insects.  The  parts  observable  in  the  mouth  of 
insects  are  ns  follow  ; namely — Labia,  the  Lips,  upper 
and  lower.  The  Upper  Lip  is  a transverse,  moveable,  ( 
soft  piece,  of  a coriaceous  or  membranaceous  nature, 
known  from  its  situation  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
mouth,  and  very  distinctly  visible  in  many  of  the  Cole- 
opterous tribe,  as  the  GryjUus,  Apis , &c.  The  Lower 
Lip  is  situated  immediately  under  the  maxilla?;  this  is 
frequently  lengthened  so  as  to  form  the  process  which  \ 
is  called  the  ligula,  consisting  of  a single  piece,  of  a soft  | 
texture,  and  often  bifid. — Mandibuue,  the  Mandibles,  | 
arc  two  horny  substances  placed  one  at  each  side  of  the 
mouth,  below  the  upper  lip.  They  have  n lateral 
motion,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  the  lips  ] 
which  move  up  and  down  as  in  other  animals.  In  rapa- 
cious insects  the  mandibles  are  stronger  than  in  those 
that  perforate  woods ; and  these  latter  have  stronger  1 
mandibles  than  the  herbivorous  insects.— Maxilla,  the 
Jaws,  two  membranaceous  substance*,  differing  in  figure 
from  the  mandibles,  under  which  they  are  situated,  and 
above  the  lower  lip.  They  have  a latcrul  motion,  and 
are  distinguished,  as  to  their  form,  into  denial#,  i.  e. 
set  with  sharp-pointed  processes;  furcipata,  pincor-  i 
shaped  ; furcate,  forked  ; lunula  tic , thick  in  the  middle 
and  smaller  towards  the  base  and  the  apex  ; prominentet , 
placed  straight  before  the  head [.ingun, the  'longue, an 
involuted  tubular  organ,  which  constitutes  the  whole 
mouth  in  lepidopterous  insects;  this  is  of  a setaceous ' 
form,  and  frequently  very  long,  ns  Jig.  8,  Piute  No.  II.  (35).  j 
Through  this  tube  the  insect  draws  the  nectarious  juices  j 
of  the  flowers  on  which  it  subsists.  When  it  takes  its  • 
food  the  tongue  is  exserted  ; but  at  other  times  it  is 
rolled  up  spirally  between  the  palpi. — Rostrum , the 
Beak  or  Snout,  a moveable  articulated  member,  which  j 
forms  the  mouth  in  many  of  the  Hemipterous  Order,  as  ; 
the  Cicada,  Cime. r,  AjmU,  fig.  4,  5,  (5,  where  the  in- 
flected snout  is  visible.  This  beak  is  hollow,  and  con-  ! 
tains,  as  in  a sheath,  several  very  fine  bristles,  with 
which  these  insects  perforate  the  substances  from  which 
they  extract  their  nutriment. — Proboscis , the  Trunk, 
serves  the  purpose  of  a mouth  in  most  of  die  Dipte- 
rous Order.  It  is  fleshy,  retractile,  and  often  cylin- 
drical, terminating  with  two  lips,  which  arc  supposed 
to  possess  the  sense  of  tu&tc  in  a high  degree.  The 
House-Fly  and  the  Bee  afford  familiar  examples  of  the 
proboscis. — Palpi,  Feelers,  small  moveable  filiform  or- 
gans,  placed  mostly  at  each  side  the  jawr,  which  resemble 
the  antenna?,  but  are  smaller,  and  more  distinctly  articu- 
lated, as  f Plate  No.  I.  (34),  fig.  2, 3.  They  vary  in 
number  from  two  to  six  in  different  insects.  The  palpi 
arc  distinguished  into  clavati , clubshaped;  eiotigati,  longer 
than  the  mouth ; exserti,  projecting  out ; fTifbrmes,  of 
the  same  thickness  throughout ; incurvit  turning  straight 


upwards  at  the  ends ; recti,  straight ; recurvi,  turned 
buck;  setacei , setaceous;  kc.—Clypcus,  the  Shield  of 
the  head  in  coleopterous  insects,  which  corresponds  with 
the  front  of  the  head  in  other  insects. — Vertex , the  Sum- 
mit or  Crown  of  the  head. — Gala,  the  Throat,  that  part 
which  is  opposed  to  the  front  of  the  head. 

The  Trunk.  The  Trunk,  the  second  principal  division  of 
which  an  insect  consists,  comprehends  that  portion 
which  is  situated  between  the  iiead  and  the  abdomen* 
The  trunk  includes  thorax,  the  Chest;  pectus,  the  Breast; 
sternum,  the  Breast-bone ; and  scutcllum  the  Scutel  or 
Escutcheon. — Thorax  is  the  upper  part  of  the  body  to 
which  the  first  pair  of  legs  is  attached,  os  p , fig.  2, 3.  It 
varies  much  in  form  and  structure,  and  is  therefore  de- 
nominated comrxvs,  convex ; cordatus,  cordate ; gibbiu , 
gibbous;  intcfjuali.1,  luting  the  surface  not  flat;  ! in  rat  us. , 
marked  longitudinally;  oblongus,  oblong \punctatui,  mark- 
ed with  points ; villotus,  hairy,  &c. — Pectus,  the  Breast,  us 
the  under  part  of  the  Thorax,  to  which  the  four  posterior 
feet  are  attached,  and  from  which  the  wings  in  lepidop- 
terous insects  have  their  origin.  This  part  is  capable  of 
being  compressed  and  dilated,  as  is  observable  in  insects 
of  the  butterfly  and  moth  tribe. — St  a nuni,  or  Breast- 
bone, a ridge  running  under  the  breast,  which  is  con- 
spicuous in  some  insects. — Scutcllum,  the  Escutcheon, 
is  a lobelike  process  situated  at  the  posterior  pan  of 
the  thorax,  as  s,  fig.  i,  PI.  No.  I.  (34).  Its  form  is  gene- 
rally triangular,  although  in  the  coleopterous  tribes  it 
approaches  to  tire  heartshape. 

Abdomen.  The  Abdomen,  the  third  principal  division,  is 
the  posterior  part  of  an  insect’s  body,  which  is  com- 
posed of  annular  joints,  or  segments,  us  o,  fig.  2,3.  These 
rings  vary  in  number  in  different  insects,  and  the  form 
of  the  abdomen  is  also  distinguished  into  equate,  when 
it  is  of  the  same  breadth  with  the  thorax ; ktrbaium, 
having  tufts  of  hair  at  the  sides  or  extremity;  folcalum , 
shafted  like  a sickle;  prtiolatum,  attached  to  the  thorax 
by  means  of  a slender  elongated  tube ; planum,  flat  in  the 
under  part ; sessile,  attached  to  the  thorax  in  its  whole 
breadth,  &c.  The  upper  jrart  of  the  abdomen  is  called 
tergum,  the  Back;  the  inferior,  venter,  the  Belly;  and 
the  opening  at  the  posterior  part,  the  vent;  and  in  most 
insects  the  extremity  is  occupied  with  the  organs  of 
generation.  The  motion  of  the  abdomen  is  most  visible 
in  those  insects  of  the  hymenoptcrou*  tribe  in  particu- 
lar which  have  that  portion  of  the  body  pediculated. 
This  motion  is  effected  by  meant  of  muscles  inserted  in 
the  ring*.  To  the  abdomen  belong  cauda,  the  Tail,  and 
aculeus,  the  sting.  The  tail  is  any  appendage  which 
terminates  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  arts- 
tata , when  it  terminates  in  a slender  thread  ; foliaccous, 
spreading  out  like  a leaf,  as  in  the  Blattai  forcipaia , 
shaped  like  a forceps;  setacea,  bristlc-slmpcd,  as  in  thc/>o- 
dura ; biota,  having  two  slender  attenuated  seta?.  Si c.  The 
sting,  a well-known  instrument  of  offence  in  some  in- 
sects, is  denominated  simplex,  having  one  dart ; corn- 
positus,  having  two  or  more  darts;  extertus,  projecting, 
not  lying  within  the  body ; retraclilis , capable  of  being 
drawn  in,  ns  in  the  bees  and  wasps;  recanditus,  always 
hid  in  the  body,  or  seldom  thrust  out ; vaginatus,  en- 
closed in  a bivalve  sheath.  In  some  tribes  of  insects  it 
exists  in  the  male,  in  others  the  females  only  are  pro- 
vided with  it;  but  it  is  seldom  met  with  iu  both  sexes 
of  the  same  kind. 

The  Members.  The  Members,  or  Extremities,  are,  pedes* 
the  legs ; ala,  the  wings. 

Legs.  The  legs  of  insects  arc  six  in  number, but  never  more; 
bul  the  lurvx  of  insects  have  many  others,  which  are 
denominated  imtrious  feet.  The  pedes  are  distinguished, 
according  to  tneir  form  and  use,  into — cursorji,  formed 
for  running;  muiici,  without  dawa  or  spines ; natalorii m 
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compressed  and  formed  for  swimming;  saltatorii,  with  f 
thick  thighs  fitted  for  leaping;  serrali,  toothed  like  a 
saw';  s pi  nasi,  set  with  large  spines.  The  Icapcrs  are  ! 
principally  found  among  the  Curculio  tribe;  the  genera 
tlydrophi/lus  and  Dytucus  arc  examples  of  the  swim- 
mers. The  parts  ot  the  legs  are  femur,  the  Thigh ; 
tibia,  the  Shank ; and  tarsus,  the  Foot,  as  fig.  4,  pi.  No.  I.  I 
(31.)  Femur  is  the  first  or  upper  joint,  which  is  arena - I 
turn , bent  like  a circular  arch  ; denta/um,  having  a mar- 
gin with  indentation?;  hispidum , set  with  short  rigid 
bristles;  incrassaium , growing  thicker  in  the  middle;  * 
spinosum , set  with  spix.es;  muticum , without  spines;  so/-  j 
tatorium,  thick  and  for  ned  for  leaping,  as  in  the  Locust  ! 
tribe.  That  part  which  connects  the  thigh  to  the  j 
body  is  called  its  bass*. — Tibia,  or  Shank,  the  second 
joint,  is  that  part  of  the  leg  which  varies  its  form  most,  j 
according  to  the  use  which  is  made  of  the  jtedes,  as  t,  1 

. fig.  1. — Tarsus,  the  Foot,  or  last  joint,  consists  of  seve-  ' 
ral  articulations,  which  vary  in  number  according  to  the  , 
insect's  mode  of  life.  To  the  apex  of  the  tarsus  are  at- 
tached ungues,  the  claws. 

The  tVings.  The  Wings,  the  well-known  organs  of  flight, 
are  either  two  or  four  in  number,  and  consist  of— basis, 
a base,  or  that  part  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  tho- 
rax } apex,  the  part  opposite  to  the  base;  costa,  the 
margin  between  the  base  and  the  apex ; discus,  the  space 
between  the  base,  the  apex,  the  margin,  and  the  suture; 
pterigostia,  wing-bones,  the  streaked  parts  of  the  wings 
which  are  placed  between  two  thin  membranes,  and 
constitute  the  true  wings  of  insects.  Wings  arc  placed 
ou  each  side  of  the  insect  so  as  that  each  pair  should 
correspond  in  situation  and  form,  Ac. ; but  where  there 
is  more  than  one  pair,  the  first  arc  mostly  larger  than 
those  behind.  Tile  wings  are  distinguished  according 
to  their  form,  figure,  texture,  construction,  Ac.  into 
acuminate,  terminating  in  a subulated  apex ; caudal  a, 
when  the  hinder  wings  are  extended  into  processes ; 
crcnata , having  the  margin  notched;  angulatce,  having 
the  margin  angular ; denticulate,  set  with  teeth ; digi- 
tate, divided  to  the  base  nearly  like  fingers ; integree, 
without  indentations;  incurvatee , the  anterior  margin 
bent  like  an  arch;  nervoste,  full  of  nerves  or  vessels; 
reticulate , the  nerves  disposed  like  network,  as  in  the 
Libellula  ; maculatce , or  picte,  spotted  or  marked  with 
coloured  spots,  bands,  Ac. ; variegatt e,  of  different  co- 
lours ; radiate,  the  nerves  diverging  like  rays ; ocdlate , 
marked  with  one  or  more  ocelli,  or  eyelike  spots,  of 
which  the  central  is  termed  the  pupil , the  exterior  one 
the  iris ; planer,  which  cannot  be  folded  up ; plicatilcs, 
that  admit  of  being  folded  up  at  pleasure ; patentee,  ex- 
tended horizontally ; ereettt,  such  os  stand  erect  when 
the  insect  is  at  rest ; incumbenies , which  rest  on  the  up- 
per part  of  the  abdomen;  defiexa,  such  as  are  partly 
Incumbent,  or  simply  bent  down,  Ace.  To  the  wings 
belong  also  elytra,  the  Wing-Cases,  and  halieres,  the 
Poiscrs  or  Balancers. — Elytra  are  two  coriaceous  wings, 
which  are  expanded  in  flight ; but  when  at  rest  serve  to 
cover  the  abdomen,  and  to  enclose  the  membranaceous 
wings.  The  parts  of  the  elytra  are  the  bate,  the  apex , 
the  margo  or  outer  rim  next  the  belly,  and  the  sutura, 
the  part  where  the  elytra  meet  and  form  a line  in  the 
midale  of  the  back  from  the  base  to  the  apex.  They 
belong  to  the  coleopterous  tribe  of  insects,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished according  to  their  variety  in  colour,  marks, 
form,  Arc.  into — lineata,  marked  with  depressed  lines; 
punctata,  marked  with  very  small  dots ; pubescentia , co- 
vered with  hair;  rugosa , wrinkled;  hupida,  set  with 
short  bristles;  tcabra,  rough,  with  hard  raised  points; 
tpinosa,  the  margins  set  with  spines;  dentnta,  set  with 
toothlike  processes ; pramorsa,  the  apex  terminating 


obtusely ; sinuata,  hollowed  as  if  scooped  out ; subulata 
linear  at  the  base,  and  pointed  at  the  apex;  integra, 
completely  covering  the  back ; dimidiata,  covering  but 
half  the  back;  inaquatia,  the  surface  not  flat;  immar- 
ginata,  without  a margin,  or  distinct  rim ; muricata, 
rough  with  rigid  spines;  striata , slightly  channelled; 
convexa,  convex,  Ac. — Halieres,  Poiscrs,  two  globular 
bodies  in  insects  of  the  Order  Diptera , which  arc  placed 
on  slender  stalks  behind  the  wings,  and  seated  on  the 
thorax : they  are  so  called  because  they  are  supposed 
to  keep  the  insect  steady  in  its  flight. 

Internal  Organization  of  Insects. 

The  internal  parts  of  insects  arc  much  less  perfect  and 
distinct  than  those  of  larger  animals,  and  of  that  which 
is  visible  is  very  little  known. 

Brain,  &c.  The  brain  of  insects  is  altogether  different 
from  the  substance  which  commonly  goes  by  that  name, 
being  little  more  than  ganglions  of  nerves,  which  arc 
two  in  number,  as  observed  in  the  crab,  lobster,  Ac. 
Each  of  these  is  supposed  to  serve  the  office  of  the 
brain.  Their  muscles  consist  of  fibres  formed  of  fasci- 
culi, and  seldom  produce  more  than  ftro  sorts  of  motion, 
namely,  that  of  an  extensor  and  a flexor.  There  are  no 
salivary  glands  to  be  met  with  in  the  mouths  of  insects, 
but  they  have  a set  of  floating  vessels  which  secrete  a 
fluid  varying  in  coIout  in  different  insects,  which  is  very 
similar  to  saliva.  The  oesophagus,  or  organ  of  deglutition, 
is  a straight  short  tube,  which  consists  of  annular  mus- 
cular fibres,  of  which  the  trunk  of  the  butterfly,  the 
proboscis  of  the  common  fly,  and  the  snout  of  hemipte- 
rous insects,  forms  a principal  part. 

Stomach , Ac.  The  organs  of  digestion  consist  of  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  which,  however,  vary  ma- 
terially in  different  insects.  For  the  most  part  they 
have  a single  stomach,  but  it  is  sometimes  double,  and 
sometimes  manifold.  The  stomach  also  varies  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  food  which  the  insect  takes ; in 
some,  which  subsist  on  vegetable  juices,  it  is  membra- 
naceous, as  the  Bees,  which  suck  the  nectar  «f  flowers, 
Arc. : some,  which  feed  on  animal  substances,  as  the  Bug, 
Boatfly,  Ac.  have  a muscular  stomach;  in  others  this 
stomach  is  nothing  but  a continuation  of  the  (esophagus, 
such  as  the  Cockchaffcr,  and  all  Beetles,  Ac.  which  feed 
on  leaves  and  the  roots  of  vegetables.  The  double  sto- 
mach is  found  in  the  coleopterous  tribe,  which  feed  on 
other  insects,  as  the  Cicindela , Carabus,  Arc.;  the  first 
of  the  two  stomachs  is  muscular,  after  the  manucr  of 
a gizzard ; the  second  is  a loog  membranaceous  canal. 
The  insects,  such  as  the  Cricket  and  Grasshopper,  which 
have  many  stomachs,  seem  to  employ  them  much  after 
the  manner  of  the  ruminating  animals;  some  for  the 
reception  and  digestion  of  the  food,  and  others  for  its 
farther  mastication. 

Organs  of  respiration.  Although  insects  have  not  lungs 
like  other  animals,  yet  it  has  been  ascertained  that  they 
have  vessels  called  spiracula , which  run  along  each  side 
of  the  body,  and  serve  for  the  reception  of  air;  and 
other  vessels  proceeding  from  these  pores  by  the  sides, 
which  ire  called  trachea  and  bronchia , because  they 
serve  for  the  exspiration  of  the  air. 

Circulation  and  Secretion  in  Insects.  Of  the  process  of 
circulation  in  insects  little  more  is  at  present  known, 
than  that  a contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  vessels  is 
observable  in  some  kinds,  particularly  caterpillars ; but 
the  fluid  which  is  supposed  to  supply  the  place  of  blood 
is  not  of  the  same  colour ; for  which  reason  insects  were 
reckoned,  by  the  ancients,  to  be  animalia  exsanguia, 
bloodless  animals.  It  is,  however,  now  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  not  only  circulation,  but  also  secretion,  is 
* k 
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common  to  insects  with  other  animals.  The  latter  pro- 
cess is  supposed  to  be  performed  by  means  of  a number 
of  long  slender  vessels  which  float  in  the  internal  cavi- 
ties of  the  body,  and  serve  to  secrete  the  different  fluids 
which  are  peculiar  to  different  insects.  Thus  the  Bee, 
the  Wasp,  Sphex,  Ac.  have  two  vessels  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sting,  through  which  they  discharge  an 
acrid  fluid.  The  stile  of  the  common  Silkworm  is  said 
by  some  to  be  a fluid.  The  Carabus  and  Dytiscus 
contain  an  acid  which  reddens  the  infusion  of  litmus. 
From  the  ant  is  extracted  an  acid  well  known  to  che- 
mists, and  the  like  is  observable  in  other  insects. 

Distinction  of  sex  in  insects.  Insects  are  divided,  in  respect 
to  sex,  into  the  males,  or  those  which  have  the  male  or- 
gans of  generation  visible ; females,  or  those  furnished 
with  female  organs ; and  the  neuters,  or  those  which 
have  no  such  organs  of  either  kind  visible,  and  are 
therefore  supposed  to  be  of  neither  sex : although 
others  have  imagined  that  they  are  females  with  the  or- 
gans undeveloped.  The  neuters  are  found  mostly 
among  insects  of  the  Hymenopterous  Order,  as  bees  and 
ants,  where  they  act  the  part  of  labourers  for  the  whole 
community.  T Tie  organs  of  generation  are  mostly  situ- 
ated near  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  ; except  in  the 
Spider,  which  has  them  in  the  feelers ; and  the  Dragon- 
Fly,  the  male  organ  of  which  is  situated  in  the  breast, 
and  that  of  the  female  in  the  abdomen.  But  besides 
the  organs  of  generation,  insects  have  also  other  marks 
by  which  the  sexes  arc  distinguished,  as  difference  of 
size,  brightness  of  colours,  form  of  the  antenme,  Ac. 
The  male  is  always  smaller  than  the  female,  and  in 
some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  Terraes,  the  female  is  two 
or  three  hundred  times  larger  than  the  male;  but  the 
latter  have  the  advantage  of  the  former  in  the  bright 
colours  of  their  wings,  and  the  largeness  of  their  an- 
tenna?.  In  many  cases  the  females  have  no  wings;  and 
in  some  instances,  as  that  of  the  bee,  the  female  has  a 
sting,  but  the  mule  none.  The  male  insects  are  marked 
in  entomological  writings  by  the  character  <£ , the  same 
as  for  Mars ; and  the  female  by  $ , the  sign  of  Venus. 

Metamorphoses  of  Insects. 

Iusects  appear  in  four  states,  namely,  the  Oiww,  or  Egg; 
the  Larva,  the  Pupa,  and  the  Imago,  or  perfect  insect. 

The  Egg.  The  first  state  in  which  insects  mostly  appear 
is  that  of  an  ovum,  or  egg ; but  there  are  some  examples  ' 
of  viviparous  insects,  as  in  the  genus  Aphis,  Musca,  Ac. 

Larva.  From  the  egg  is  hatched  the  insect  in  its  second 
or  Caterpillar  state,  which  is  now  generally  denominated 
the  larva,  on  the  authority  of  Linnaeus ; although  before 
his  time  it  was  commonly  called  the  ervea.  The  Larva, 
or  Caterpillars  of  insects,  differ  very  much  from  each 
other,  according  to  the  tribe  to  which  they  belong. 
Those  of  the  Butterfly  and  Moth  tribe  are  emphatically 
known  by  the  name  of  Caterpillars;  those  of  flies,  bees, 
Ac.  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Maggots.  The  ! 
Larva  of  the  beetle  tribe  are  generally  of  a thick, 
clumsy  form ; those  of  the  Locust  and  Grasshopper  differ  ' 
but  little  in  appearance  from  the  complete  insect,  ex- 
cept in  being  destitute  of  wings;  but  tnoee  of  the  Dra- 

fon-Fly,  and  other  insects,  are  of  a peculiar  form.  Vide 
'lates  No,  I.  II.  (34,  35.)  It  is  in  the  Larva,  or  Cater- 
pillar state,  that  insects  are  observed  to  be  most  vora- 
cious; for  in  their  complete  state,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  Butterfly,  they  are  satisfied  with  the  lightest  and  , 
most  delicate  nutriment. 

Pupa,  or  Chrysalis.  The  Pupa,  or  Chrysalis,  is  the  third  ! 
state  into  which  insects  transform  themselves.  In  order  \ 
to  go  through  this  process  they  cease  to  feed,  and  i 
placing  themselves  in  a quiet  situation,  they  by  a labo- , 


rious  effort,  frequently  repeated,  divest  themselvea  of 
their  external  skin,  or  larva  coat,  and  immediately  ap- 
pear in  their  chrysalis  form,  which  varies  in  different  in- 
sects as  much  as  that  of  the  larva.  In  most  of  the 
beetle  tribe  it  is  furnished  with  short  legs,  but  the  Puna 
of  the  butterfly  tribe  is  entirely  destitute  of  legs.  In 
most  of  the  fly  tribe  it  is  perfectly  oval,  but  in  those  of  the 
bee  tribe  it  is"  very  shapeless.  The  term  Pupa  has  been 
mostly  adopted  from  Linn«us,  in  lieu  of  the  more  an- 
cient term  Chrysalis. 

Imago.  The  last  and  perfect  state  into  which  the  insect 
is  transformed  has  been  denominated,  by  Linnaeus,  Imago; 
in  which  state  it  continues  until  the  period  of  its  extinc- 
tion. This  commonly  takes  place  within  the  period  of 
q year,  although  some  insects,  as  bees  and  spiders  for 
example,  arc  supposed  to  live  a considerable  time ; and 
many  whose  existence  in  the  perfect  state  is  not  pro- 
tracted beyond  a year,  and  in  some  instances  not  above 
many  hours,  will  live  in  the  state  of  lame  for  a consi- 
tiderablc  time  previous  to  their  transformation.  Thia 
is  particularly  observable  of  watcr-insccts,  which  are 
found  to  be  of  much  longer  duration  than  land-insects. 

Classification  of  Insects. 

Entomology,  in  common  with  every  other  branch  of  Na- 
tural History,  has  in  an  especial  manner  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  writers  within  the  last  two  centuries,  previous  to 
which  it  was  only  treated  of  occasionally,  and  incident- 
ally. One  of  the  earliest  works,  in  which  entomology 
was  considered  scientifically,  was  published  by  Agncola 
in  1549,  in  which  he  divided  insects  into  1.  Creeping 
Insects,  2.  Flying  Insects,  and  3.  Swimming  Insects. 
Aldrovandus  distinguished  Insects  into  terrestna  et  aqua- 
tica,  which  he  subdivided  into  orders,  according  to  the 
number,  nature,  position,  Ac.  of  their  wings.  Ray  pub- 
lished in  1710  his  Historia  Insectorum,  which  was  the 
joint  labour  of  himself  and  Willoughby.  In  this  history, 
insects  are  divided  into  transnwtabUia  and  intransmutabilui , 
which  were  subdivided  according  to  the  number  of  their 
legs,  their  place  of  habitation,  size,  Ac.  The  transmu- 
tabilia  are  divided  into  four  orders:  1.  Vaginipennts , 
those  which  have  wings  covered  with  a sheath.  2.  Papi- 
hones,  lepidopterous  insects.  3.  Quadripennes,  four- 
winged insects.  4.  Bipennes , two-winged  insects.  These 
ere  again  subdivided  into  families. 

Linnean  System.  In  1735  the  system  of  Linnams  was  pub- 
lished, which  has  since  been  universally  adopted,  with 
little  or  no  alteration,  except  such  as  he  himself  thought 
proper.  At  first  it  consisted  of  only  four  orders,  which 
ne  afterwards  increased  to  the  number  of  seven,  namely, 
Coleoptera , Hemiptera,  Lepidoptera , Neuroplera,  ,lly- 
men  opt  era,  Diptera,  and  Apt  era,  which  are  founded  on 
the  number  and  construction  of  the  wings. — Coleoptera , 
the  first  order,  contains  all  those  insects  whose  wings 
are  guarded  by  horny  sheaths  or  cases,  called  the  elytra  ; 
among  the  principal  genera  of  this  order  ore  the  Beetles. 
— Hemiptera , i.  e.  half-winged,  the  second  order,  com- 
prehends those  insects  which  have  the  upper  half  of 
their  wing-sheaths  tough  and  leather)’,  and  the  lower 
part  membranaceous.  The  principal  insects  of  this  tribe 
are  the  Locusts,  Grasshoppers.  Cicada,  Ac. — Lepidop- 
tera, i.  e.  scaly-winged,  the  third  order,  consist  of  tne 
insects  commonly  known  by  the  names  of  the  Moth  and 
Butterfly.  This  Order  derives  its  name  from  the  powder 
observable  on  their  wings,  which  is  supposed  to  consist 
of  minute  scales,  although  this  has  been  by  some  dis- 
puted.— Neuroptera,  i.  e.  nerve-winged,  is  the  fourth 
order,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  reticular  form  of  the 
wing  in  the  insects  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
Dragon  Fly  is  the  most  remarkable  among  tne  genera  — 
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Ilymenoptera , the  fifth  order,  comprehends  those  insects 
which  have  four  wings,  all  of  them  furnished  with  a 
sting,  or  some  process  similar  thereto,  of  which  the  Bee 
and  Wasp  afford  the  best  examples. — Dipt  era,  the  sixth 
order,  includes  the  two-winged  insects,  as  the  Fly  and 
the  Gnat. — Aptera , i.  e.  wingless,  the  seventh  order, 
comprehends  those  insects  which  are  totally  destitute  of 
wings,  as  Spiders,  Centipedes,  Scolopendrse,  Ac.  under 
which  class  Linn«us  has  also  comprehended  the  Crab 
and  the  Lobster,  that  are  generally  excluded  from  the 
number  of  insects. 

Since  his  time  the  number  of  writers  on  Entomology  has 
increased  incalculably ; and  some  of  them,  as  Dcgccr, 
Reitzius,  and  Fabricius,  have  attempted  to  improve  the 
Lint  jean  system  by  increasing  the  number  of  orders,  but 
their  alterations  have  not  beeu  generally  adopted. 

Explanation  of  the  Plates . 

Plate  No.  I.  (Si.) 

The  Ports  of  Insects. — Fig.  1.  The  Lucanus  cervus , having 
a a,  the  clavate  antenna  clubpectinatc  ; pp,  the  maxillary 
palpi  i l /,  the  labial  palpi ; m m,  the  mandibles ; /,  the 
thorax  ; the  scutellum  ; e,  the  elytra  ; ff,  the  femora  ; 
gg,  the  tibia  ; h h,  the  tarsi  ; u u,  the  ungues.  2.  S.  The 
Diliscus,  having  a a,  the  setaceous  antenna , or  Horns; 
fff  the  feelers ; e e,  the  Eyes ; p , the  Thorax  ; b,  the 
breast ; o,  the  Abdomen : m m,  the  membranaceous 
Under- Wings;  t,  the  tail;  //,  the  cHiate  Legs,  formed 
for  swimming,  i.  The  Pet  of  an  insect,  consisting  of, 
f%  the  Femur ; s,  the  Shank,  or  Leg ; t , the  Tibia ; u, 
the  Ungues,  or  Claws.  5.  An  insect  of  the  papiliona- 
ceous tribe,  having,  a a , the  clavate  antenna ; u,  the 
interior  part  of  the  wing;  d,  the  disk  of  the  wing;  p, 
the  posterior  part  of  the  wing ; <r,  the  exterior ; o,  the 
ocellate,  or  eye-like  spot,  having  the  Pupil  in  the  centre, 
and  the  ring  round,  called  the  Iris  ; t,  the  Tail,  or  pro- 
cess at  the  end  of  the  wing. — States  of  the  Insect.  Fir.  6. 
e , the  Eggs;  /,  the  Larva;  p , the  Pupa.— Orders  of  In- 
sects. Order  I.  Coleoptera.  Fig.  7.  The  Scarabaus 
Hercules,  or  Hercules  Beetle.  8.  The  Ptinut  fatidicus, 
or  Death-Watch,  in  its  natural  size,  and  magnified. 
9.  The  Lampyrit , or  Glow-Worm,  female  and  male ; o , 
the  Ova,  or  Eggs;  /,  the  Larva;  p,  the  Pupa.  10,  The 
Curculio  palmarum , the  Palm-Worm  and  its  Larva. 

Plate  No.  II.  (35.) 

Order  II.  Hemiplera . Fig.  1.  The  Mantis  oratorio,  or 
Camel-Cricket.  2.  The  Mantis  siccifolia , or  Walking 
leaf.  3.  The  Gryllus  monstrosus.  4.  The  Cicada  lan  at  a. 
5.  Cimex  stagnorum.  6.  The  Aphis  Rosa,  or  Plant 
Loose.  7.  Coccus  cacti,  or  the  Cochineal,  in  the  Male; 
f,  the  Female. — Order  III.  Lepidoptera.  Fig.  8.  The 
Sphinx ; /,  the  Larva ; p,  the  Pupa.  9.  PhaUena  mori, 
or  the  Silk  Worm ; /,  tne  Larva  ; p,  the  Pupa. — Order 
IV.  Neurovtera.  Fig.  10.  Libellula  variegata , the  Dra- 
gon-Fly ; /,  the  Larva ; p , the  Pupa.  1 1 . Ephemera , or 
the  Day-Fly,  12.  The  Raphidia  Ophiopsis.  13.  The 
Hemorobtus. — Order  V.  Ilymenoptera.  Fig.  14.  The 
Ichneumon  puparum.  15.  Ichneumon  larvarum.— -Order 

VI.  Diptera . Fig.  16.  Oestrus,  the  Gad-Fly. — Order 

VII.  Aptera.  Ftg.  17.  The  Scolopendra  morsitans. 
ENTOYER  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a bordure 

charged  with  dead  or  artificial  things,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure;  he  beareth  “ Argent  a 
bordure  or,  entoyer  of  rests  or  clarions  azure.** 
E'NTRAVO'NS  (Mm.)  French  for  horses’  pas- 
terns, being  pieces  of  leather,  two  inches 
broad,  turned  up,  and  stuffed  on  the  inside,  to 
prevent  hurting  the  pastern. 


1 1 ENTREE' (Law)  o ventre,  (vide  Entry'] 

ENTRE'MES  (A/us.)  a short  musical  interlude  much  used  in 
Spain. 

ENTRE-METS  ( Mus .)  French  for  the  inferior  and  lesser 
movements  inserted  in  a composition  between  those  of  more 
importance. 

ENTREPA'S  (A/jj«.)  the  broken  pace  of  a horse  that  is  nei- 
ther a walk  nor  a trot,  but  most  resembles  an  amble. 

ENTRESOLE  ( Arckit .)  n kind  of  little  story  contrived  oc- 
casionally at  the  top  of  the  first  story,  for  the  convenicncy 
of  a wardrobe,  Ac. 

ENTREPOT  (Cow.)  n public  magazine  appointed  by  the 
state  for  the  reception  of  merchandize  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

ENTRICHO'MA  (Ana/.)  the  utmost  extremity  or  edge  of 
tbc  cvelid. 

ENTIll'MMA  (Med.)  vide  Intritum. 

ENTRIES  (Mus.)  the  acts  of  operas,  burletlas,  Ac. 

Entries  (Sport.)  thickets  or  places  through  which  deer  arc 
found  to  have  lately  passed. 

ENTR1NG  lAfor.)  the  same  as  boarding. 

ENTROCHUS  (Min.)  a sort  of  extraneous  fossils,  made  up 
of  round  joints. 

ENTRU'SION  (Low)  vide  Intrusion. 

E'NTRY  (Lnr)  in  French  entrie,  in  Latin  introitus,  or  in - 
gretsus , signifies  the  taking  possession  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments where  a man  hath  title  of  entry ; it  is  also  used  for 
a writ  of  possession,  as — Entry  ad  communem  legem,  a 
writ  lying,  where  a tenant  for  life  aliencs  lands,  and  dies, 
for  the  party  in  reversion  against  the  person  who  is  in  pos- 
session.— Entry  ad  terminum  qui  preeteriit , a writ  which 
lies  for  a lessor  in  case  lands  being  let  to  a man  for  the  life 
of  another,  and  he  for  whose  life  the  lands  are  leased  dies, 
and  the  lessee  or  tenant  holds  over  his  term. — Entry  causa 
matrimonii  pralocuti,  a writ  lying  where  lands  or  tenements 
arc  given  to  a man  upon  condition  that  he  take  the  donor 
to  wife,  and  he  marries  another,  or  refuses  to  fulfil  the  con- 
dition.— Entry  in  casu  proviso,  [vide  Cam ] — Entry  sine 
assrnsu  capituli,  a writ  lying  when  an  abbot  or  prior,  Ac. 
aliens  lanas,  Ac.  without  the  assent  of  the  convent,  and 
dies,  Ac. 

Entry  of  goods  (Lata)  at  the  Custom  House  is  tbe  passing 
the  bills  through  the  hands  of  the  proper  officers. 

Entry  (Com.)  the  act  of  setting  down  the  particulars  in  a 
merchant’s  hooks ; this  is  done  either  by  single  or  double 
entry,  which  are  two  distinct  modes  of  book-keeping,  [vide 
Book-keeping) 

ENVELOPE  (Fort.)  a work  of  earth,  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  a breastwork,  or  parapet,  which  is  sometimes  called  a 
conservi , a lunette , Ac. 

ENVELOPED  (Her.)  ride  Enwrapped. 

E'NULA  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Inula  of  Linnseus. 

E'NULON  (Anat.)  i*sa**,  from  uAw,  the  gums;  the  internal 
flesh  of  the  gums.  Poll.  Onom.  1.  2,  segm.  94. 

ENUMERATION  ( Rhet .)  apart  of  the  peroration,  in  which 
the  orator  collects  the  scattered  heads  of  his  speech. 

E'NVOYS  (Mus.)  the  old  English  ballads,  as  they  were  for- 
merly called. 

E'NURE  ( Law)  to  be  available,  or  of  force. 

ENURE'SIS  (Med.)  from  to  make  water;  an  inconti- 
nency,  or  involuntary  flow  of  urine,  a genus  of  diseases, 
Class  Locates , OrdeT  Opocenoses , in  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

ENU'RNEY  (Her.)  on  epithet  for  a bordure 
charged  with  wild  beasts,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  as  “ He  beareth  argent  a bordure 
quarterly,  i.  e.  ruby,  enurny  of  three  lions 
passant  guardant  or.  The  second  azure, 
verdoy  of  as  many  fleurs  de  Us  or.  The  third 
b as  the  second  ; the  fourth  as  the  first.” 

ENWRA'PPED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a child’s  head  couped 
4x2 
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below  the  shoulder,  enwrapped  about  the  neck  with  a j 
snake. 

ENY'STRON  (Anat.)  w*rp*t  the  second  ventricle  of  the  i 
stomach  in  ruminating  beasts.  Arid,  de  Part.  Anitn.  1. 3,  [ 
c.  1*. 

EODO'RBRICE  (Archaol.)  Hedge-breaking,  mentioned  in 
the  laws  of  King  Alfred.  Leg.  Alfred , c.  35. 

E'OLIAN  (Mia.)  vide  Molian. 

EOLO'PILE  ( Hyd.)  vide  Molopite. 

EO'RA  (Ant.)  vide  Mora. 

E'ORLE  ( Polit .)  vide  Earl. 

EPA'CHTHES  (Ant.)  hr*xtn<,  a festival  celebrated  by  the 
Boeotians  in  honour  of  Ceres.  Pint,  de  Isid '.  et  Our. 

EPACM A'STICOS  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  a sort  of  fever 
that  increases  in  strength,  [vide  Anabasis) 

E1WCRIS  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentandria , 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  C At. perianth  five-leaved. — Cor.  onc- 
petalled.— Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  incumbent.— ■ 
Fist.  germ  roundish ; style  short;  stigma  capitate. — Pen. 
capsule  globular  ; seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  are  all  natives  of  New  Zealand,  as 
the  Epacris  longi folia,  seu  Ardisia. — Epacris  juniper  ina, 
seu  Slephelina,  Ac. 

E'PACT  (CArow.)  a term  denoting  the  excess  of  the  solar 
month  above  the  lunar  synodical  month,  or  of  the  solar 
year  above  the  lunar  year  of  twelve  synodical  months, 
[vide  Chronology'] 

EPAGO'GE  (Rhet.)  Vray«*yii,  from  to  induce,  orato- 

rical induction  ; a figure  of  speech  which  consists  in  de- 
monstrating and  proving  universal  propositions  by  parti- 
culars. Arist.  Rhet.  1.  1,  c.  2 ; Cic.  de  Invent.  1.1.  c.  31  ; 
Dionys.  Hal.  Comp.  4 ; Rujinian.  fig.  26 ; QusntiL  1.  5, 
c.  10;  Plut.  sect.  53;  Suidas. 

EPAGO'GION  (Med.)  from  to  induce,  or 

cover  over ; the  prepuce.  Diosc.  I.  3,  c.  25. 

E'PAGON  (Me cA.)  ii«yw,  from  »**yw,  to  induce  ; a truckle 
in  a crane,  or  such  like  engine. 

EPAINE'TIC  (Poet.)  from  inun*?,  to  praise  ; an  epithet  for 
a poem  that  is  spoken  in  praise  of  any  eminent  person. 

EPANADIDO'NTES  Pureti  (Med.)  UuMitis  an 

epithet  for  fevers  which  increase  in  the  degree  ol‘  heat. 
Hippocrat.  Epid.  1.  6»  aphor.  17. 

EPANADIPLO’SIS  (Rhet.)  a figure  of  speech,  in  which 
the  sentence  begins  and  ends  with  the  same  words,  [vide 
Palilogia) 

EpANADirLORis  (Med.)  a reduplication,  [vide  Anadiplosis] 

EPANALE'PSLS  (Med.)  a restoration  to  life. 

Epanalepsis  (Rhet.)  a figure  of  speech,  in  which  the  same 
word  is  related  by  way  of  emphasis.  Hermog.  wifi  A. 
a pud.  Aid.  Rhet.  p.  50;  Demet.  de  Eloc.  p.  196. 

EPAN A'PHOR A ( Rhet.)  vide  Anaphora. 

EPANA'STASIS  (Med.)  from  to  raise; 

o tumor,  or  tubercle.  Hippocrat.  dc  Coac.f  Act.  de  Meth . 
Med.  Purf  1.  6. 

EPANCYLOTUS  (Med.)  «r«y*w>wT*,  a sort  of  bandage 
described  by  Galen  and  Oribasius.  Gal.  de  Ease. ; Oribas. 
de  Laq.  , , 

EPA'NODOS  (Rhet.)  a figure  in  which  the  same  or  similar 
words  are  used  in  two  or  more  sentences,  as  “ Neither 
the  light  without  the  sun,  nor  yet  the  sun  without  its  light.” 

EPANORTHO'SIS  (Rhet.)  the  act  of  an  orator,  who,  think- 
ing his  expressions  too  faint  and  weak,  corrects  his  dis- 
course by  adding  others  that  are  stronger.  Jul.  Rujinian . 

EPAPHAvRESIS  ( Med.)  iwmfmlfm H|  from  to  take 

away  ; a removal,  or  taking  away ; applied  particularly  to  re- 
peated phlebotomy.  Gal.  de  Curana.  Rat.  per  Sang.  Miss. 
c.  1. 

EPA'RER  (Man.)  a French  term  for  the  flinging  and 
yprking  of  a hone.  ' , 


EPA'RGEMOS  (Med.)  i r«py*i*«<,  an  epithet  for  a person 
affected  with  the  argema.  [vide  Argema ] 

EPARITA  (Min  ) a sort  of  argillaceous  earth  of  the  colour 
of  the  liver. 

EPA'RMATA  (Med.)  the  swellings  of  the  glandules,  or 
kernels  behind  the  ears,  called  parotides. 

EPA'RSIS  (Med.)  or  eparma,  from  to 

raise ; any  sort  of  tumor,  but  particularly  of  the  parotid 
glands. 

EPA'ULE  (Fort.)  the  shoulder  of  the  bastion,  or  the  angle 
of  the  face  and  flank ; whence  that  angle  is  often  called 
the  angle  of  the  epaule. 

EPA'ULER  (Fort.)  a French  term  for  raising  any  work,  as 
epauler  vne  Batterie,  to  raise  a battery. 

EPAULETTES  (Mil.)  Shoulder-Knots  worn  as  marks  of 
distinction,  by  the  commissioned  and  warrant  officers,  on 
one  or  both  shoulders;  those  for  serjennu  are  of  the  colour 
of  the  facing ; thoae  for  the  officers  are  made  of  gold  or 
silver  lace. 

EPAUTLEMENT  (Fort.)  a sidework  made  of  earth  thrown 
< up,  gabions,  Ac. ; it  is  also  used  for  a demibaslion. 

EPATJLIER  (Mil.)  the  shoulder  plate  of  armour. 

EPAUXE'SIS  (Rhet.)  a rhetorical  figure  which  serves  to  in- 
crease the  energy  of  the  discourse. 

EPENCRA'NIS  (Anat.)  the  cerebellum.  Gal.  de 

Usu.  Pari. 

EPE'NTHESIS  (Grww.)  the  putting  of  a letter  or  syllable 
in  the  middle  of  a word,  as  induifcraior  for  imperator . 

EPE'RLANUS  (7cA.)  the  Smelt. 

EPE'RVA  (Bot.)  the  Dimorpka falcata  of  Linnaeus. 

EPH  A (Ant.)  or  ephnh,  hd’h,  a measure  among  the  Hebrews, 
both  for  liquid  and  dry  things ; as  a liquid  measure,  it  con- 
tained the  same  as  the  bath  ; as  a dry  measure,  it  was  equal 
to  three  pecks,  three  pints,  twelve  solid  inches,  and  four 
decimal  parts. 

EPHjE'STIA  (Ant.)  vide  Hephcstia. 

\ EPHE'BIA  (Ant.)  ifriSm,  puberty,  or  the  age  of  fifteen. 

EPHEBI'UM  (Ant.)  tywStii*,  the  place  where  young  men 
wrestled  and  exercised  themselves.  Vitruv.  1. 5,  c.  2;  Phi- 
I laud,  in  Vitruv.  ; Bald.  Lex . Vitruv. 
i EPHEDRA  (Bot.)  or  F.phedron,  •*  another 

1 name  for  the  Hippuris,  or  horse-tail.  Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  46 ; 
Plin.  I.  26,  c.  7. 

Ephedra,  in  the  Linnenn  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  22 
Dioeaa,  Order  12  Monodelphia. 

Generic  Character . Cal.  perianth  proper. — Cor.  none. — 
Stam.  filaments  seven;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germs 
two  ; styles  simple  ; stigmas  simple. — Pea.  none  ; seeds 
two. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  Ephedra  distichua , 
seu  Ova  Polygonum,  Great  Shrubby  Horse-tail,  or  Sea 
Grape. — Ephedra  monostichya , Great  Shrubby  Horse- 
Tail,  Ac. 

Ephedra  (St/r/j.)  an  instrument  for  die  reduction  of  luxated 
bones. 

EPH KD RON  (Bot.)  vid e Ephedra.^ 

EPHE'LCIS  (Med.)  i$i  >.■»(,  from  hw,  on  ulcer;  an  abra- 
sion from  an  ulcer ; also  something  bloody  brought  up  by 
coughing  in  an  Haemoptysis.  Gal.  de  Loc.  Affect.  1.  1, 
c.  1 ; Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

E'PHELIS  (Med.)  from  ***  and  •*<•<,  the  sun  ; sun-burning, 
a disorder  from  exposure  to  the  sun.  Cel.  1.  6,  c.  5 ; 
Oribas.  dc  Loc.  Affect.  1.4,  c.  52. 

EPHE'MERA  (Med.)  if*,  from  »*»  and  a day; 

an  epithet  for  a fever  which  lasts  through  the  whole  course 
of  the  day.  Gal.  de  Cris.  1.  2,  c.  9;  Act.  de  Meth.  Med. 
1.2,  c.  1. 

Ephemera  (Ent.)  the  Day-Fly,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
Neuropterous  Order. 

Generic  Character.  Mouth  without  mandibles;  feelers  fgur 
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very  short ; antenna  filiform ; stemmnla  three  large ; l| 
icings  erect ; tail  terminating  in  bristles. 

Species.  Thin  insect  derives  its  name  from  the  shortness 
of  its  existence,  which  seldom  exceeds  the  space  of  a 
day,  and  sometimes  not  that  of  an  hour.  It  is  seen 
eveiy  where  about  waters  in  the  summer. 

EPH  EM  E/RIDES  (Afa/.)  an  epithet  for  diseases  which 
attack  patients  at  particular  times  of  the  moon. 

EPHE'MERIS  (Astron.)  i$n/*if}<,  from  Sjifcipc,  a day;  a journal,  j 
or  a calendar,  that  contains  a register  of  the  daily  motions  I 
or  changes  of  the  position  of  the  planets. 

EPHE'MERUM  (Bot.)  a plant  which  is  reckoned 

deleterious  by  Theophrastus,  and  some  other  writers,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  bo  called  because  it  was  said  to  kill,  in 
one  day,  nny  one  who  ate  of  it.  It  is  otherwise  called 
Cotchieum,  because  it  grew  in  Colchis. 

Nicand.  in  Alexiph. 

H»  it  T*  Mdiik  *Z( 

mum  x#rc*  k Vkpk^iiAf 

irnwrarmt  ***tfA*i, 

According  to  Galen  there  was  another  plant  of  this  name, 
which  was  not  poisonous.  Theojdirast.  1.9,  c.  16;  Dioscor,  j 
I.  4,  c.  88;  Plsn.  1.  25,  c.  18;  Gal.  de  Simp.  I.  6 ; Oribas. 
Med.  Collect.  1.  11 ; Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  2;  Paul.  Mginet. 

L 7,  c.  3. 

Ephemkrum,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  the  Commelina  Ben- 
geltrensis. 

ErHE'SIA  (Ant.)  i pt*!*,  a festival,  celebrated  in  Arcadia, 
in  honour  of  Diana.  Tkucyd.  I.  S,  c.  101- ; Strab.  1.  14; 
Poll.  Onom.  1.1,  c.  1 ; Pausan.  I.  8,  c.  13. 

EPHE'SIUM  {Med.)  a plainer  described  by  Celsus.  De  He 
Med.  L 4,  c.  e5. 

E'PHET/E  {Ant.)  i firm,  from  to  appeal;  judges  at 

Athens  who  tried  coses  of  manslaughter.  They  were 
probably  so  called  because  appeals  were  made  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  to  them  for  the  decision  of  causes.  They 
were  either  instituted  originally,  or  reduced  to  the  number 
of  fifty  by  Draco,  and  afterwards  had  their  power  consi- 
derably reduced  by  Solon.  Poll.  1.  8,  c.  10 ; Plutarch,  in 
Solon  ; Harpocration ; Suidas ; Sigon.  de  Hep.  A then. 

1.  S,  c.  3. 

EPHIA'LTES  {Med  ) vide  Incubus. 

EPHIDRO'SIS  {Med.)  from  to  break  out 

into  a sweat ; a symptomatical  sweat  which  breaks  out  \ 
either  over  the  whole  body,  or  is  confined  to  the  face, 
head,  and  neck.  Hippocrat.  Prorrhet.  I.  1 ; Gal.  Comm.  2. 

EPHIEUS  {Bo/.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  8 Octandria, 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  — Cor. 
petals  five.— St  am.  Jilaments  eight;  anthers  roundish, — 
Pi st. germ  ovate;  style  none;  stigma  blunt.— Per.  cap- 
sule oblong ; seeds  two. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  a tree,  as  the  Ephielis  guia • 
nensit,  seu  Mataiba,  native  of  Guiana. 

EPHPPPIUM  l Anat.)  part  of  the  os  spkenoides,  in  which 
the  pituitary  gland  is  placed. 

Ephippium  (Ant.)  \plwww,  from  W,  upon,  and ««*•<,  ahorse; 
the  trappings  or  coverings  for  a horse,  whence  the  saying 
of  Horace,  Optat  bos  ephippia,  proverbial  for  a person 
discontented  with  his  condition.  Xenoph.  Cyropad,  1.  8 ; 
Varr.  apud  Non.  1.  2 ; Cat.  de  Bell.  Gall.  1.  4,  c.  2 ; Poll. 
Onom.  1.  1,  segm.  185;  Dio . I.  57. 

EPHFPPUS  (j4h/.)  a gymnastic  exercise  among  the  Lace- 
daemonians. Suidas ; Hesyckius. 

EPHOD  ( Theol .)  new,  a linen  garment  worn  by  the  Jewish 
high  priest  and  the  other  inferior  priests. 

E'PHODOS  (Med.)  *?*/*<,  from  hr;,  and  a way ; signi- 
fies in  Hippocrates,  1.  The  duct  or  passage  by  which  the 
excrements  are  evacuated.  Ejnd.  1.  6,  sect.  2,  aph.  25. 


2.  The  periodical  attack  of  a fever.  De  Prognos . 3.  The 
accession  of  things,  similar  or  dissimilar,  which  may  benefit 
or  hurt  the  body.  De  Ditet.;  Gal.  Comm,  in  Hippocrat. 

E'PHORUS  (Ant.)  from  i^ic,  to  inspect,  an 

officer  of  great  power  among  the  Lacedaemonians;  so 
called  because  he  was  admitted  to  nn  inspection  of  the 
greater  mysteries  of  Ceres.  'Hie  Ephori  were  five  in  num- 
ber, and  possessed  a power  that  was  more  than  regal,  for 
they  took  upon  them  to  punish  the  Spartan  Kings,  as  in 
the  ease  of  Pausnnias  and  others.  Aristot.  Polit.  1. 2,  c.  9; 
Plut.  in  Cleom.  Pausan. ; Pausan.  1.  3. 

ETIALOS  (Med.)  it from  n*u<t  gentle,  and  <*>•«/*•», 
to  heat;  an  epithet  for  a fever  attended  with  a sensation 
of  heat  and  cold  in  the  same  part,  and  at  the  same  lime. 
Hippcrnt.  wtfi  iwbuhi.  Gal.  de  l)i/T.  Feb.  1.  2,  c.  6 ; Paul. 
Aigtn.  I.  2,  c.  25. 

EPIAU'LA  (Ant.)  the  name  of  a popular  song  among  the 
Greeks,  answering  to  what  might  now  be  called  the  song 
of  the  Millers. 

EPI'BADES  (Ant.)  Passage  boats,  or  ships  to  carry 

burdens. 

EPIBATE'RIOM  (Ant.)  Swigntipwr,  verses  made  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a person's  return  to  his  country.  Scalig.  Poet. 
1.  1.  c.  SO. 

EPIBATE'KiUM  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Mo» 
noecia,  Order  6 Hexandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  double. — Cor.  petals 
six. — Stam.  Jilaments  six;  anthers  roundish.  — rl ST. 
germs  three;  styles  three;  stigmas  compressed. — Per. 
drupes  three;  seeds  nut  kidney  form. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Epibaterimn  pendulum. 

EPrBOLE  ( Med.)  vide  Incubus. 

E'PIC  (Poet.)  hiMf,  from  Jr#*,  a verse  ; an  epithet  for  hexa- 
meter verse,  because  it  is  always  used  in  epic  poetry.— 
Epic  Poem,  a poem,  the  subject  of  which  is  always  some 
hero  or  distinguished  person. 

EPICA'NTHIDES  (Anat.)  iruusrtiiif,  the  two  angles  of  the 


eye. 

EPICA'RPIUM  (Med.)  inuynu*,  a medicine  applied  to  the 
wrist  to  drive  away  intermitting  fevers. 

EPICAfUMA  ( Mai. ) irimmuwm,  a crusty  ulceration  on  the 
surface  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  in  distinction  from  the 
cncauma,  which  is  situated  either  on  the  pupil  or  the  white 
of  the  eye,  and  the  caligo,  which  covers  the  greater  part  of 
the  pupil.  Gal.  Defin.  Med.;  Aet.  Tetrab.  2,  serm.  2, 
c.  2;  Paul.  JEginet.  I.  3,  c.  22;  Act.  dc  Meth.  Med.  I.  2, 
c.  7. 


EPICET)IUM  (.4*r/.)  iVwJAw,  a funeral  song,  or  copy  of 
verses  in  praise  of  a person  deceased.  The  Epicedtum  is 
made  previous  to  burial;  the  Epitaph  after  the  burial. 
Serv.  in  f'  irg. 

EPICE'NE  (Gram.)  **»«»««,  i.  e.  common;  an  epithet  for 
the  gender  of  such  words  as  are  common  to  both  sexes ; 
ns  Aict  et  here  parens ; a parent,  father,  or  mother. 

EPICERA'STICA  (Med.)  medicines  which  mo- 

derate sharp  humours.  Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

EPICHIRE'MATA  (Rhet.)  rhetorical  artifices 

which  the  orator  uses  either  in  proving  or  persuading, 
called  by  Aristotle  nm,  and  by  Cicero  argumenla. 
Aristot.  Rhet,  I.  2,  c.  20  ; Cic.  de  Jixv.  1.  1,  c.  34  ; Dionus . 
Hal.  Jud.  in  Lys.  c.  15;  Hermog.  wifi  ; Apr  in.  Art. 
Rhet.  Mvfjum. ; Quiniil.  1. 5,  c.  14 ; Minucian.  wtp 
apud  Aid.  p.  731 ; Menander.  Rhet.  mp  ivtAur.  |.  8, 
c.  2. 

EPICHIRE'SIS  (Med.)  vide  Enchiresis. 

EPICHIROTO'NIA  (Ant.)  inx ufnmim,  the  annual  cere- 
mony of  revising  the  laws,  which  was  instituted  by  Solon  ; 
it  was  so  called  from  the  manner  of  giving  their  suffrages  by 
holding  up  their  hands. 

EPICHO'LOS  (Med.)  i*i &od  the  hilc;  bilious. 
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. EPICHO'RDIS  (Med.)  fromjpfAi,  an  intestine;  the 

mesentery.  A ret.  de  Oita,  ei  Sign.  Acut.  Morb.  \.  2,  c.  6. 

E PI CH O'RIOS  (Med.)  ride  Epidemiut. 

EPICHY'SIS  (Ant.)  a brass  vessel  like  an  ewer  to  pour  wine 

, out  of. 

EPICITHARIS'MA  (Ant.)  iruuiMfirfum,  the  last  part  of  the 
interlude*  or  a flourish  of  music  after  the  play  was  done. 

EPICLI'DIA  (Ant.)  {r.KhiJut,  an  Athenian  festival  in  honour 
of  Ceres.  Hcsychius. 

EPICO'ELIS  (Med.)  «»«« Ou,  the  upper  eye-lid. 

EPICCE'NUS  (<7rawr.)  vide  Epicene. 

EPICO'LIC.'E  regiones  (Anat.)  the  lateral  or  lumbar  regions 
adjacent  to  the  colon. 

F.PICOPHO'SIS  (A/erf.)  vide  Cophosis. 

FPICRA'NIUM  (Anat.)  the  common  integuments,  aponeu- 
rosis, and  muscular  expansion  which  lie  upon  the  cranium. 

EPICR.VSIS  (Med.)  an  attemperation  of  the  hu- 

mours ; a cure  performed  in  the  alterative  way  by  degrees, 
And,  with  attemperating  medicines,  is  called  a*  cure  per 
Epicrnsin.  Gal.  de  Mclh.  Med.  1.  12,  c.  8. 

F.PICllF/N/E  (Ant.)  a Lacedemonian  festival  in 

honour  of  Ceres.  Hesychiui. 

F.PICTE'NION  (Anal.)  i rtmUw,  the  pubes  and  adjacent 
parts.  It  is  also  used  by  Hippocrates  to  signify'  fine  lint. 
Gal,  Exeges.  Hippocrat.  Vocab.i  Gorr.  De/.  Med Foes. 
(Econom.  Hip/tacrat. 

EPICURF.'AN  Philosophy  (Phil.)  a system  of  philosophy; 
so  called  from  its  author  Epicurus,  who  maintained  that 
the  world  was  composed  of  atoms,  of  various  forms  and 
magnitudes,  which  were  united  and  separated  at  random, 
without  the  intervention  of  a superior  power. 

EPICY’CLF.  ( Astron .)  a little  circle  whose  centre  is  in  the 
circumference  of  a greater,  which,  being  fixed  in  the  de- 
ferent of  a planet,  according  to  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis, 
is  carried  along  with  it,  and  yet  with  its  own  peculiar 
motion,  carries  the  body  of  the  planet  fastened  to  it  round 
its  proper  centre.  Ptol.  Almag.  1. 3,  c.  8 ; Copem.  I.  3,  c.  15. 

EPYCY'CLOID  (Grom.)  a curve  gene- 
rated by  a point  in  one  circle,  which 
revolve*  about  its  convex  or  concave 
circumference ; the  former  is  called  the 
exterior  or  upper  Epicycloid  ; the  latter 
the  interior  or  lower  E/ricycloid,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure,  where  GEHF  re- 
presents an  exterior  Epicycloid.  The  revolving  or  gene-  . 
rating  circle  is  called  the  gencranl,  os  E,  and  the  arc  of  that  ! 
circle  along  which  it  revolves  is  called  the  base,  as  G B F.  j 

EPICYESIS  (Med.)  from  ivi  and  mm,  to  conceive; 

superfeetation,  or  the  conception  of  one  feetus  upon  another  1 
before  conceived ; on  which  subject  Hippocrates  wrote  a 
book. 

EPIDE'MIA  (Ant.)  ItrJnmm,  private  festivals  celebrated  in 
honour  of  friends  returned  from  a journey.  Mean.  Grtec. 
Err. 

FPIDE'MIC  AL  (A/rrf.)  ***/<^«u>*,  from  In  and  the  • 
people ; a disease  which,  proceeding  from  some  common  ! 
cause,  spreads  itself  among  the  inhabitants  of  a country. 

EPIDE'MIUM  (Med)  an  epidemic  disorder. 

EPIDE'NDRL’M  (Hot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  20  Gynnn- 
dria , Order  1 Diundria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  spnlhes  vague.— Cor.  petals  five. 
— Sr  am  . /laments  two:  anthers  covered  by  the  upper  * 
lip  of  the  nectary. — Put.  germ  slender ; style  very  short;  * 
stigmas  obscure. — Per.  silitfue  long ; seeds  numerous. 
S/ircies.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Epidendrum  1 
vanilla , seu  Lotus,  Vanilla. — Epidendrum  spatula  turn, 
»eu  Hdleborine,  native  of  the  East  Indies. — Epidendrum 
fi-rrum,  seu  Thalia,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

Epioendhum  is  also  the  name  of  a species  of  Lycoperdon. 

FPIDE'RMIS  (Anat.)  from  iv»  and  Vy**,  the  skin ; 
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the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin,  [vide  Cutis]  Ruff'.  Epkes.  de 
Appell.  Part.  Carp.  Human. 

EPI  DE'RMOS  (/?<>/.)  the  outer,  dry,  and  very  thin  covering 
of  a plant  corresponding  with  the  scarf  skin  of  the  animal 
body. 

EPIDE'SMOS  ( Surg .)  in 'Itcpu,,  from  to  bind;  a band- 
age by  which  bolsters,  splinters,  and  the  like  are  secured. 

EPIDICA'SIA  (Ant.)  ixj'.mmrm,  a suit  instituted  between 
persons  who  pretended  to  be  nearest  allied  to  an  heiress, 
who,  according  to  the  laws  of  Athens,  was  obliged  to 
marry  her  nearest  relation.  The  virgin  who  was  the  object 
of  contest,  was  called  »nA««<. 

EPIDI'CTICUS  (/Mr/.)  another  name  for  Demonstrative. 

EPIDI'DYMIS  (Anat.)  ieJ'Jbpii,  from  in  and  a 

testicle ; a production  of  the  testicle,  or  a hard  vascular 
oblong  substance  that  lies  upon  the  testicle.  Gal.  de  Us* 
Part.  I 14,  c.  1 4- ; Gorr.  D*f.  Med. 

, EPIDO'SIS  (Med.)  from  iwJ&vfM,  to  add  to;  a 

term  applied  to  the  enlargement  of  nny  part  of  the  body, 
but  more  particularly  to  the  growth  of  a disease.  Gal.  de 
Morb.  Temp.  c.  2. 

EPI  DR  O'M  I (Med.)  from  id  and  to  run; 

an  afflux  of  humours,  as  happens  when  a ligature  is  made 
on  any  part.  Hippocrat.  n»r*  i<r|. 

EPIDKO'.MIS  (Ant.)  the  arming  of  a net,  namely,  the  ropes, 
by  which  it  is  opened  and  drawn  together.  Phn.  1. 19,  c.  1. 

EPiDUO'MUS  (Ant.)  tire  poop  or  mizen  sail  in  a 

ship  spread  backwards,  hid.  Orig . 1. 19,  c.  3;  Hesychius.f 
Gyrald.  dr  Savigai.  c.  14;  Scheff'.  de  Mil.  Sav.  1.  2,  c.  5. 

EPIG.F'A  (Rot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria , 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character,  Cal.  perianth  double.  — Cor.  one* 
petnlled.— Stam.  filaments  ten;  anthers  oblong. — Put. 
germ  globose  ; stipe  filiform  ; stigma  obtuse. — Per.  cap- 
sule globose ; seeds  many. 

Species,  'Hie  two  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  — Epigrta 
rrpens,  seu  Arbutus,  Creeping  Epigseo,  or  Trailing  Ar- 
butus.— Epigeea  cordifolia , Heart-leaved  Epigaea,  native 
of  Gauduloupe. 

EPl'Ci EE  (Astron.)  vid e Perigee. 

EPIGA'STUIC  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the 
epigastrium ; the — Epigastric  region,  the  some  os  the  epi- 
gastrium.— Epigastric  artery , a branch  of  the  Iliac  artery 
that  distributes  itself  among  the  muscles  of  Lhceprjpufrrum. 

EPIGA'STRIUM  (Anat.)  iriymcf**,  from  in’,  upon,  and 
v*»V,  the  belly  ; the  epigastric  region,  i.  e.  the  forepart 
of  the  abdomen  or  Lower  Belly.  Ruff'.  Ephes.  de  ApelL 
Part.  Corp.  Hum . 1.  1,  c.  11 ; Gal.  Com.  in  Hippocrat.  1.7* 
aplior.  5(i,  Ac. 

EPIGl'A  (Ant.)  iviyiM,  or  eurpHtru,  the  cords  wherewith 
ships  were  tied  to  the  shore.  Poll.  On  m.  1. 10,  segm.  134. 

EPIGENE'MA  (Mol.)  from  to  grow  to 

or  be  added  to;  something  grown  or  closely  adhering  to 
another,  as  opplied  by  Hippocrates  to  the  saliva  adhering 
to  the  tongue ; also  an  accessory  symptom  according  to 
Galen.  Hippoc.  Cone . Pranot.f  Gal.  de  Diffl  Symp. 
tom.  iii;  Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

EPIGINO'MENA  Ury**/***,  from  to 

succeed,  or  be  an  accession  ; accessory  symptoms. 

EPIGLO'SSUM  (Bat.)  the  Laurus  Alexandnnum. 

EPIGLOTTIS  (Anat)  of  •*»,  above,  andyAwrtk, 

the  tongue ; the  fifth  cartilage  of  the  larynx,  which  serves 
to  cover  the  opening  of  the  windpipe.  Ruff".  Ephes.  da 
Appell.  Part.  Corp.  Hum.  1.  2,  c.  4 ; PUn.  1. 21,  c.  27 ; Gal . 
Def.  Med. ; Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.  25,  c.  1 ; Gorr.  D* /. 
Sled,  f Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

Epiglottis  (Dot.)  a species  of  the  Astragalus  of  Linnsus. 

EPIGLU'TIS  (Anat.)  iriyAuris,  the  superior  part  of  the  but- 
tocks. 

EPIGOTCATIS  (Anat.)  rxry*arU,  the  patella  or  knee-pan. 


Rnff'  Ejtkes.  de  Appcll.  Part . Corp.  Huh t.  1.  1,  c.  16  j GaL 
de  Comp.  Med.  per  Gen.  I.  1. 

EPIGCVNIDES  (A not.)  vide  Epigunides. 

EPJGONPUM  (Afvt.)  Iteyi'um,  an  ancient  instrument  which 
was  said  to  be  composed  of  forty  strings,  it  was  called 
after  Epigonius  its  inventor.  Poll.  Onont.  1.  4,  scgiu.  59. 

EPIGO'NON  ( Med.)  Epicyesis. 

E'PIGRAM  (/it.)  is  usually  understood  to  sig- 

nify a short  witty  poem,  playing  upon  such  fancies  as  arise 
from  any  particular  subject,  of  winch  the  poems  of  Martial 
affordgood  specimens. 

EPIGRA'PHE  (Ant.)  a term  among  antiquaries  for  an  in- 
scription on  a building,  statue,  &c. 

EP1GR  A'PHEIS  (Ant.)  ixiyfmfih,  from  urrypapv,  to  inscribe; 
officers  who  assessed  every  one  according  to  his  ability,  of 
whom  taxes  were  required.  Poll.  Onom.  I.  8,  segm.  103. 

EPIGU'NIDKS  (A not.)  muscles  inserted  into  the 

knee.  Ruff-  Ejthes . de  AppeU.  Part.  Corp.  Hum.  I.  1,  c.  16, 

EPILE'NI  A (jtfw.)  itoirw,  a name  for  the  song  of  the 
Grape-gatherers  among  the  ancient  Greeks.  Poll.  Onom. 
I.  4,  segm.  53. 

EPILE'NTIA  (Med.)  a corruption  of  Epilepsy. 

E'PILEPSY  (Med.)  inAmJ'i*,  from  ixix*t*£***,  to  seize ; the 
Falling  Sickness , so  called  because  persons  affected  with  it 
fall  down  on  a sudden.  It  is  otherwise  called  Morbus 
Comitialis.  Hippocrnt.  Cone.  Prcenot. ; Seri  bon.  Larg. 
Compos.  Med.  c.  2 ; Gal . de  Different.  Mori.  c.  5 ; Tral- 
lian.  1.  1,  c.  15;  Act.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  1,  c.  16;  Foot. 
(Econom.  Hippocrnt. ; Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

Epilepsy,  in  Cullen’s  Nosology,  is  a genus  of  diseases. 
Class  Neuroses,  Order  Spasmi. 

EPILE'PTICS  (A/erf.)  ivuiroMf,  medicines  good  against  the 
epilepsy. 

EPlLO'BlUM  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  8 Octandria , 

• Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  — Coa, 
petals  four. — Stam.  filaments  eight ; anthers  oval. — 
Fist,  germ  cylindric ; style  filiform ; stigma  obtuse.— 
Pek.  capsule  oblong ; seeds  oblong. 

Species.  Ihc  species  arc  perennials,  os  the — Epilobium 
angusti folium,  Chamrenenon,  seu  Lusimachia , Narrow- 
leaved or  Rose-bay  Willow-Herb.— Epilobium  angustissi- 
mum,  scu  Pteudolqtimaehium  purpureum.  Linear-leaved 
Willow-Herb,  native  of  Provence. — Epilobium  hirsutum , 
Large-flowered  Willow-Herb,  native  of  Europe. 

EPILCPGUS  ( Rhet .)  i**A#y*,  Epilogue,  the  conclusion  of  a 
speech ; so  called  because,  1* *AtytT«u,  it  is  added  to  what 
has  been  already  said. 

EPIME'DIUM  (Bot.)  irtfAtJUr,  a plant  with  leaves  some- 
thing like  the  ivy,  which  was  reckoned  good  for  cataplasms. 
Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  22 ; P/in.  1.  27,  c.  9 ; Gal.  de  Sim  pi.  1.  6 ; 
Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.  1 1 ; Paul.  /Eginet.  1.  7,  c.  3. 

Epi medium,  a genus  of  plants.  Class  4 Tetrandria,  Order 
] Monogynia. 

■ Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.  — Con. 
petals  four. — Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  oblong — 
Pist.  germ  oblong  ; style  shorter  than  the  germ  ; stigma 
simple.— Per.  silique  oblong ; seeds  oblong. 

Species.  The  single  species,  the  Epimcdium  a/pinum,  Al- 
pine Borrenwort,  is  a perennial. 

EPIME'LAS  (Min.)  a white  precious  stone,  having  a black- 
ish colour  over  it. 

BPIMET-IS  (Bot)  a sort  of  wild  apple.  Paul.  JEgin.  1.  7, 
c.  3. 

EPIMEfNIA  (Ant.)  irmtwt,  a monthly  tribute  sent  from 

* Africa  to  Rome.  Juv.  Sat.  7,  v.  120;  Casaub.  in  Athen. 
1.  2,  c.  22. 

E'PIMONE  ( Rhet ) iVifMii,  a figure  of  speech  by  which 
any  thing  is  magnified  above  measure,  [vide  Auxesis"] 

EPJMO'RIOS  (Med.)  superficial ; an  epithet  de-  i 


noting  the  inequality  of  time  or  rhythm  in  the  beating  of 
the  pulse.  Gal.  De  Diff.  Pul.  I.  1,  c.  9. 

EPI'MYLIS  (Med.)  the  patella  of  the  knee,  or  the 

kneepan.  Gal.  Exeges.  Hippocrnt . Vocab Foes.  (Econom. 
Hijtpocrai. 

EPINENEU'COS  (Med.)  from  »•**,  to  nod  or 

incline ; an  epithet  for  a pulse  that  beats  unequally  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  artery.  Gal.  Jtagog.  de  Puls. ; Gorr . 
Def.  Med. 

EPINE'PH  ELES  (Med.)  iriM$iAsf,  from  nfil*,  a cloud, 
cloudy ; an  epithet  applied  to  an  cnajorcraa,  which  appears 
in  the  urine.  Hippocrat.  Epid,  I.  3 ; Foes.  (Econom.  Hip - 
pocrut . 

ErlNTCIA  (Ant.)  ! triumphal  songs  on  the  occasion 
of  a victory  ; also  feasts  and  rejoicings  at  the  same  time. 
Poll.  Onom.  I.  4,  segm.  53  ; Suet.  Ner.  c.  43 ; Meurs.  Grccc. 
Feriai.  I.  S,  a pud  Gronov.  Thes.  Antiq.  tom.  7,  p.  769. 

EPINY'CTIDES  (Med.)  inastAh  sores  which  make  the 
comers  of  ihe  eye*  water ; so  called  because  they  arc  par- 
ticularly painful  in  the  night.  Cels.  1.  5,  c.  28 ; Plin,  \.  20, 
c.  8 ; Gm.  de  Meth.  Mrd.  1.  2,  c.  2;  Oribas.  de  Morb. 
Curat.  I.  3,  c.  54 ; Aet.  Tetrab.  4,  term.  2,  c.  61 ; Act.  da 
Meth.  Med.  I.  2,  c.  11. 

EPINCXTIUM  (Anal.)  U««rw,  from  irl,  and  »•»•*,  the  back; 
a name  for  the  shoulder-blade. 

EPIPA'CTIS  (Bot.)  Mror«*T4«,  a small  shrub  with  very  small 
leaves,  a decoction  of  which  is  good  against  poisons. 
Boerhaave  takes  it  to  be  a species  of  the  HeUoborine. 
Dioscor.  1.4,  c.  109.;  Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  I.  11 ; Paul, 
j. Eginet . 1.  7,  c.  3. 

Epipactih,  in  the  Linnean  system , is  the  Astrantia  epipactis. 

EPIPAROXY'SMUS  (Mrd.)  i*,*^**^,  from  ini,  and 
a paroxysm ; a febrile  exacerbation  which  hap- 
pens more  frequently  than  usual. 

Erl  PA'S  TON  ( Med.)  from  «*«,  and  rmerm,  to 

sprinkle  ; any  powdered  drugs  sprinkled  on  the  body. 

EPIPE'CHYS  (Sled.)  iri*nx*n,  from  ixi,  and  the  cubit; 
that  part  of  the  arm  above  the  cubit. 

EPIPETHYCOS  (Med.)  the  same  as  Adnata. 

EPI  PH  /E  N O'M  ENA  (Med)  from  and 

a phenomenon ; adventitious  symptoms,  which  do 
not  appear  before  the  disease  is  actually  formed.  Hipptt - 
crat.  Epidem.  1.  6;  Gal.  Com.  2,  in  IUppocrat.de  Rat.  Viet . 
in  A cut.  Morb. 

EPI'PHANY  ( Ecc .)  signifies,  literally,  an  ap- 

pearance of  light,  a manifestation;  whence  it  has  been 
applied  to  signify  a festival  celebrated  on  the  twelfth  day 
after  Christmas,  or  our  Saviour’s  nativity,  wherein  he  was 
manifested  to  the  Gentiles  by  the  miraculous  appearance 
of  a blazing  star,  conducting  the  Magi  to  the  place  of  his 
abode.  Jsxdor.  Orig.  1.  6,  c.  18. 

EPIPHLEBOS  (Med.)  from  iti,  and  <?*•+,  a 

vein  ; an  epithet  for  one  whose  veins  appear  prominent. 

EPIPHLOGI'SMA  (Med.)  »»«pA«7icp#,  from  ini,  and 

to  inflame ; a violent  inflammation,  attended  with  a pain 
and  a tumour. 

EPIPHONE'MA  (Rhet.)  exclamation;  a figure 

of  rhetoric,  consisting  of  a smart  sentence  at  the  close  of 
the  speech.  Hermog.  nrtp  iq.  L 4,  apod  Aid.  Rhet.  p.  202 ; 
Sc  ho!,  in  Hermog.  p.  392 ; Dionys.  Art.  Rhet.  c.  10 ; Quiu- 
til.  I.  8,  c.  5 ; Etutath . ad  Horn.  v.  p.  1038. 

EPI'PHORA  (Rhet.)  irupfit,  or  a figure  of 

speech,  in  which  the  orator  inveighs  with  vehemence. 
Sopot r.  i'jur. 

Epiphora  (Log.)  a conclusion  or  consequence  drawn  from 
the  assumption  in  a syllogism. 

Epiphora  (Med)  from  to  carry  with  force;  an  im- 

petuous flux  of  the  humours.  Cel.  I.  6,  c.  6 ; Scribon. 
Larg.  c.  19;  Columel.  I.  7,  c.  17 ; Plin.  I.  20,  c.  13;  Gal. 
de  Comp.  Med.  sec . Loc.  1.  4,  c.  7 ; MarcelL  de  Med.  c.  9 ; 
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TraUian.  1.  2,  c.  1 ; Myrcp.  de  Antidot.  sect.  1,  c.  383 ; 1 
Gorr.  De/.  Med. 

EPIPHYLLA'NTHUS  (Dot.)  is  the  A ylophyUa  angust/olia 
of  Linnseus. 

EPIPHYLLOSPE'RM.E  (Rot.)  an  epithet  for  plants  which 
bear  seeds  on  the  leaf. 

EPIPHY'SIS  (Med.)  »*■  from  to  grow  to;  a 

sort  of  articulation  of  the  bones  when  they  grow  to  one 
another  by  simple  and  immediate  contiguity.  Hippocrat. 
de  Tract.  { Gal.de  Ush  Pari.  1.  11,  c.  18;  Oribas.  Med. 
Colled.  1.  24,  c.  1 ; Gorr.  De/.  Med.;  Foe*.  CEconom.  Hip- 
pocrat. 

ErlPL.VSMA  (Med.)  the  same  as  Cataplasma. 

EPIPLERO'SIS  (Med.)  ts*ur>«/«n{,  from  i*i,  and  jrA<p*r4<, 
repletion ; super-repletion,  or  an  excess  of  repletion. 

EPIPLE'XIS  ( Rhet .)  iTtrAi^K,  from  ix*wMrr»,  a figure  in 
rhetoric,  which,  by  an  elegant  kind  of  upbraiding,  endea- 
vours to  convince.  Hippocrates  thinks  this  a desirable 
talent  in  a physician.  Hippocrat.  Jul.  Ilufinian.  p.  15, 
c.  21 ; Philostrat.  Vit.  Apollon. ; Phot.  Cod.  J Go. 

EPI'PLOCE  (Rhet.)  ivirA***,  a rhetorical  figure;  a gradual 
rising  of  one  clause  of  a sentence  out  of  another.  Jlermog. 
apua  Aid.  Rhet.  p.  29  ; Quintil.  1*  7,  C.  1. 

Epiplock  (Med.)  vide  Symploce. 

EPI'PLOCELE  (Med.)  from  iw!*Xntt  tlie  omentum, 

and  mas,  a tumour ; a hernia  in  which  the  omentum  is 
fallen  down.  Cel.  I.  1,  c.  18 ; Gal.  Def  Med. 

EPIPLCPICAi  AppendicuUe  (Med.)  small  appendages  to  the 
colon  and  rectum. 

EPIPLO'IS  (Med.)  a branch  of  thccccliac  artery,  springing 
out  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Splenica , which  is  either  the 
Epiplois  postica,  that  runs  to  the  back  of  the  omentum,  or 
Epijdois  tinitira  that  runs  to  the  left  side  of  the  omentum. 

EPIPLO'ITIS  (Med.)  from  ix/rAu*,  omentum ; an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  process  of  the  peritoneum,  which  forms  thej 
omentum. 

EPIPLOOCOMI'STES  (Med.)  an  epithet  for 

a man  having  a very  large  omentum.  Gal.  Aam.  Ana/. 
1.  6,  c.  5. 

E PI PLOCPMPH A LO N (Med.)  from  ivorfe*,  and  it, 
a navel  rupture.  Gal.  Def.  Med. 

EPIPLOON  (Med.)  iwlwx—,  from  InrAis,  to  sail  upon;  the 
Greek  name  for  the  omentum,  or  caul;  so  called  because 
it  is  mostly  found  floating  as  it  were  on  the  intestines. 
Ruff.  Ephes.  de  AppeUat.  Part.  Corn.  Hum.  1. 1,  c.  28 ; Gal. 
de  Adw.  Aunt.  1.  6,  c.  5;  Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.  24,  c.  21. 

EPIPLOSCHEOCEXE  (Med.)  from  Uhrxw,  the  omentum, 
Stjcm’,  the  scrotum,  and  mAi,  a hernia;  a rupture  of  the 
omentum  when  it  descends  into  the  scrotum. 

EPIPOG  E'UM  ( Dot.)  is  the  Saiyrium  epipogeum. 

EPIPOLA'SIS  (Med.)  »x«r* a*th,  a redundance  or  fluctua- 
tion. Uippocrat.  de  Nat.  Human.  1. 1. 

EPIPORO'MA  (Med.)  tmgifupm,  a callous  concretion.  Hip- 
pocrat.  Prorrhet.  1.  2. 

EPISARCO'DIUM  (Med.)  vide  Anasarca. 

EPISCE'NIUM  ( Archit .)  ixur****,  the  columniation  or  rows 
of  beams  above  the  scene.  Vitruv.  L 5,  c.  7 ; Philand.  in 
VUruv. ; Bold.  Lex.  Vitruv. 

EPISCHE'SIS  (Med.)  u ri'r%ir«,  from* eg/*,  to  stop;  a sup- 
pression of  due  excretions.  Gal.  Com.  2,  in  Uippocrat. 
Epid.  1.  3. 

EPISCHl'DION  (Mech.)  from  to  cleave;  a wedge  to 
cleave  wood  with.  Vitruv.  1.  10,  c.  17  ; Bald.  Lex.  Vitruv. 

EPPSCHION  (Anat.)  isirzlot,  from  «*«,  and  *#■*•«*,  the 
ischium ; the  pectcn,  or  os  pubis . 

EPI'SCOPACY  (Ecc.)  •»*•■***«,  in  Latin  episcopatus;  a form 
of  church  government  by  bishops. 

EPISCOPATES  VALVULJE  (Anat.)  the  same  as  the 
Valvules  mi t rales. 

EPISCOPAXIA  (Ecc.)  synodals,  pente-costals,  and  other 
customary  payments  from  the  clergy. 


EPISCOPALIANS  (Ecc.)  those  who  support  episcopacy. 

EPl'SCOPUS  (Ant.)  i from  to  super- 

intend ; an  Athenian  magistrate,  particularly  one  who  nad 
the  superintendance  of  the  markets. 

Epi scopus  Puerorum  (Sport.)  an  old  custom  in  former  limes, 
for  a lay  person,  at  a certain  season,  to  plait  his  hair;  and, 
putting  on  the  garb  of  a bishop,  to  exercise  his  functions 
to  the  entertainment  of  the  rest.  Mon.  AngL  tom.  3,p.  69. 

EPISCY'NIUM  (Anat.)  imrsm*,  the  extreme  wrinkle  of  the 
eyebrow  ; also  the  eyebrow  itself.  Ruff.  Ephes.  de  Appell. 
Part.  Corp.  Human.  1.  1,  c.  1 ; Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

EPISEl'ON  (Anat.)  the  pubes,  /luff.  Ephes.  de  Ap~ 

pell.  Part.  Corp.  Human.  1.  1,  c.  II. 

EPISEMA'SIA  (Med.)  the  same  as  Annotatio. 

E'PISODE  (Poet.)  hsuritlm,  from  ivnriA*,  adventitious ; a 
separate  story,  or  action,  which  a poet  connects  with  the 
main  plot  of  his  poem,  in  order  to  give  it  diversity ; as  the 
story  of  Dido,  in  Virgil.  Aristot.  de  Art.  Poet.  c.  12. 

EPISPA'SMOS  (Med.)  inrvsr/Mt,  from  trtr «-«*>,  to  attract; 
a quick  inspiration  of  the  breath.  Hippocrat . Epidcm.  1.  6. 

EPISPA'STICS  (Med.)  inrwumnii,  from  ivwjnt*,  to  draw  ; 
medicines  which  draw  blisters.  Cel.  1.5,  c.  18;  Gal.  de 
Comp.  Med.  per  gen.  1.  6. 

EPPSPIIiERI A (Med.)  the  turnings  and  windings  of  the 
exterior  substance  of  the  brain. 

EPISTA'LMA  (Ant.)  a prince’s  commission  under  his  hand 
and  seal. 

EPPSTASIS  (Med.)  hirwn,  from  iftrnmi,  to  place  upon; 
the  substance  swimming  on  tiro  surfhee  of  the  urine. 
Hippoc.  1. 7,  apbor.  34. 

EPI'STATES  (Ant.)  irtfmnt,  the  president  of  the  proedri, 
who  had  in  his  charge  the  keys  of  the  public  exchequer, 
which  was  thought  to  be  a trust  of  such  magnitude  that  no 
one  was  permitted  to  hold  it  more  than  once.  Aristot . 
Poiit.  I.  6,  c.  8;  Dcmosth.  Timocrat Poll.  Onom.  1.  8, 
serm.  96. 

EPISTA'XIS  (Med.)  from  in,  and  to  distil;  a 

repeated  distillation  of  blood  from  the  nose.  Hippocrat . 
a pud  Gorr.  De/.  Med. 

EPlSTO'MION  (Mech.)  Inffpw,  a cock,  tap,  spiggot, 
stopper,  Ac. ; also  the  stop  in  an  organ,  to  make  the  sound 
high  or  low.  Vitruv.  1.  10,  c.  13;  Philand.  in  Vitruv.  g 
Bud.  in  Pandect. p.  164. 

EPI'STROPHE  («Art.)  a figure  in  rhetoric,  by  which  sen- 
tences end  in  the  same  word,  called  by  Hermogenes  < inti- 
strophe , by  Rutilius  epiphora , by  Aquila  ana  strophe . Jut. 
Ritpnian. 

EPlSTROPH/E'US  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  the  second  ver- 
tebrae of  the  back. 

EPISTY'LE  (Archit.)  trie****,  a mass  of  stone,  Ac.  laid 
upon  the  capital  of  a pillar.  Vitruv.  1.  S,  c.  S ; Bald.  Lex 
Vitruv. 

EPITA'SIS  (Med.)  Innw^tw,  to  be  heightened;  an  increase 
of  the  paroxysm  of  a fever.  Hippocrat.  Prorrhet.  1.  2 ; 
Cad.  Aurelian.  de  Morb.  Chron.  1.  4,  c.  3 ; Gorr.  Def. 
Med. ; Foes.  CEconom.  Hippocrat. 

Efitasis  (Rhet.)  that  part  of  an  oration  in  which  the 
orator  addresses  himself  most  forcibly  to  the  passions. 
Dion ys.  Jud.  in  Isocr.  c.  13;  Longht.  c.  38;  Alexand.  wtfi 
; dE l.  Herod,  tom.  ii.  p.  90. 

EPITIIALA'MIUM  (Ant.)  a nuptial  song,  or 

a sung  sung  at  weddings.  Poll.  Onom.  1.  4,  segm.  53. 

EPITHE'LIUM  (Med.)  the  cuticle  on  the  red  part  of  the 
lipc. 

EP1THE/MA  (Med.)  islinpu,  a lotion,  or  any  external  ap- 
plication. Gal.  Com.  in  Hippoc.  1.  7,  aphor.  55  ; Oribas. 
Si/ nop.  1.  3 ; Aet.  Tetrab.  3,  serm.  1,  c.  50,  Ac. 

EPrTHESIS  (Sarg.J  the  rectification  of  crooked 

limbs  by  means  of  instruments  and  machines. 

E'PITHET  (Rhet.)  »*• hr*,  a word  which  is  joined  to  an* 
other  to  qualify  or  explain  its  signification. 
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EPITHYMUM  (Bo/.)  is  the  Cascuta  epithymum  of  Lin- 
unti. 

EPITIME'SIS  ( Rhct .)  inn'^VH,  a figure  in  rhetoric,  by 
which  a rebuke  or  reproach  is  conveyed.  Aristot.  Poet. 
c.  ‘26;  Tiber . Rhetor,  c.  ♦;  fftrmng.  mfi  2n*#r. ; Rutin. 
fig.  ‘21 ; Atexand.  *i fi  ex,**. ; Vlp.  nd  Demosth.  Oh/nth.  I , p.  6. 

EPITOME  (Rhet.)  inriiMi,  an  abridgement,  abstract,  or 
short  draught  of  n book. 

E'PITIUTE  (Poet.)  i*» rfirt,  a foot  consisting  of  four  syl- 
lables, one  of  which  is  short  and  the  rest  long  , as 
Aristides.  Ilarphest.  Enchirid. 

EP1TRITOS  (Arith.)  a proportion  containing  some  number, 
and  the  third  part  added  ; thus,  eight  is  an  epitrite  number 
in  regard  to  six,  for  two,  which  is  added  to  six  to  moke 
the  number  eight,  is  the  third  of  six.  Vrtrttv.  1,  3,  c.  1 ; 
Bald,  /.ex  Vitruv. 

EPIT ROC H A'SM US  (Rhet.)  irtr^sr/ik,  n figure  in  rhe- 
toric wherein  we  hastily  run  over  several  thing*.  Ilernwg. 

A.  I.  1,  a pud  Aid.  Rhet.  p.  1 50. 

EPIT  ROPE  (Rhet.)  inr^xif,  a figure  in  rhetoric,  in  which 
the  orator  grants  what  he  may  freely  deny  in  order  to  obtain 
what  he  demands.  Quinid.  1.  9,  c.  3 ; Until.  Luo.  1.  2,  c.  16. 

EPIZEU  XIS  (Rhet.)  the  same  us  Anadiplosis. 

EPIZY'GIS  (Mech.)  the  hole  wherein  the  nut 

of  a steel -bow  lies.  Vitruv.  1.  10,  c.  16;  Tumeb . Adv. 
1.  2,  c.  5. 

EPQ'CIlxE  (Ant.)  a term  signifying  literally  stops, 

was  applied  to  those  resting  points  or  dates  from  which 
many  of  the  Grecian  cities  commenced  their  computations 
of  time.  Some  of  them  dated  their  Epochas  from  the 
building  of  their  cities;  but  the  greater  part  of  those 
whose  epoclms  arc  numbered  on  their  coins  or  medals  are 
reckoned  from  the  restoration  of  their  liberty  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  remission  of  their  tributes  by  the  emperors,  the 
gaining  an  independent  government,  or  the  liberty  of  being 
governed  by  their  own  magistrates  and  laws,  &c.  / //it). 

Xu  fit.  Grtrc. 

EPO'DE  (Med.)  a method  of  curing  diseases  by  in- 

carnations. 

Epodk  (Mar.)  the  name  given  to  the  third  stanza  of 

the  Greek  ode.  [vide  Ode"] 

EI’O'DES  (Eh.)  a kind  of  fish.  Plin,  1.  32,  c.  11. 

EPO'MIS  ( Aunt .)  ixm/iit,  from  i el  uud  **•*,  the  > boulder ; 
the  upper  part  of  tlie  shoulder.  UuJl  Ephes.  dr  Appett. 
Part.  Corp.  hum.  1.1,  c.  9;  Gal.  Comm.  1 in  Hippocrat. 
de  Art. 

Epomis  (Archival.)  a hood  such  as  graduates,  and  liverymen, 
used  to  wear. 

EPOMPII A'LION  (Afrrf.)  «t«  *£«*»•»,  from  i»i  and 

the  navel ; a medicine  which  purges  by  being  applied  to 
the  navel.  Act,  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  3,  c.  135;  Paul.  J'.ginct. 
1.  7,  c.  9. 

EPROUVETTE  (Guam.)  a machine  for  showing  the  strength 
and  quality  of  gunpowder. 

EPSOM  salts  (Med.)  a purging  salt  formerly  procured  by 
boiling  down  the  mineral  water  of  the  spring  at  Epsom  ; 
but  now  prepared  from  sen-water.  They  arc  in  the  form 
of  crystals,  and  consist  chiefly  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

EPULA'RES  (Ant.)  were  those  who  took  part  in  a religious 
rite,  which  was  celebrated  at  night,  when  they  feasted  to- 
gether. Test,  de  Verb.  Signif. 

E'PULIS  (Med.)  nraAi h,  from  and  the  gums;  a sort  of 

tubercle  growing  on  the  gums.  Gal.  Introd. ; Oribas . dc 
hoc.  Affect.  Curat.  1.  4,  c.  66 ; Act.  Tetrab . 4,  serai.  2, 

. c.  50  ; Paul.  Alginet.  1.  6,  c.  27. 

EPUI-O'NES  (Ant.)  the  three  public  officers  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar,  whose  duty  it  was  to  conduct  the  banquets 
la  honour  of  Jupiter,  and  the  rest  of  the  Gods,  at  their 
public  sports.  Cic.  de  Oral.  I.  S,  c.  19 ; /.row  1.  33,  c.  42 ; 
Fed.  de  Signif.  Verb. ; Aul.  GcU.  hi,  c.  12. 


EPU LOTI  CS  (Med.)  from  uAe,  a cicatrix ; topical 

medicines  applied  to  wounds  or  ulcers  for  drying  up  super- 
fluous humidity,  and  repressing  fungous  flesh.  Gal.  de 
Sim ft/.  Med.  Fac.  1 .5,  c.  15,  16 ; Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

E'QUABLE  (Phi/.)  an  epithet  for  motion,  celerity,  velo- 
city, Ac.  w hich  is  uniform,  or  without  alteration,  by  which 
equal  spaces  are  passed  over  in  equal  times;  whence  also 
equably,  accelerated , or  retarded , when  motion  is  in- 
creased or  decreased  in  equal  quantities  or  degrees  in 
equal  times. 

E'QUAL  (Math.)  an  epithet  expressing  the  relation  between 
things  that  agree  in  kind,  magnitude,  quantity,  or  quality  ; 
as  equal  circles,  those  which  have  their  diameters  equal ; 
equal  angles,  w hose  sides  ore  equally  inclined  ; equal  lines , 
lines  of  the  same  length  ; equal  plane  figures,  whose  ureas 
arc  equal ; equal  solids,  that  are  of  the  same  space,  capa- 
city. or  solid  content;  equal  eunatnres,  that  have  equal 
radii  of  curvatures;  equal  geometrical  ratios,  tho.«e  whose 
I least  terms  nre  similar  to  some  aliquot  or  aliquant  parts  of 
ihe  greater;  enupl  arithmetical  ratios,  those  wherein  'the 
difference  of  the  two  less  terms  is  equal  to  the  difference 
of  the  greater. 

Equal  (Opt.)  an  epithet  for  things  seen  under  the  same 
angle. 

EQUA'LITY  (Math.)  the  exact  agreement  of  two  things  in 
respect  to  their  quantity,  [vide  Equal] 

Equality  (Atgeb.)  the  comparison  between  two  quantities 
which  are  really  or  effectually  equal.  The  sign  of  equality, 
which  was  introduced  by  Recorde,  and  which  is  now  m 
universal  use,  consists  of  two  parallel  lines,  as  = ; thus, 
a — x = d.  [vide  Algebra"}  — Ratio , or  proportion  tfi 
I Equality,  [vide  .Equal it  as  ] 

! Equality,  circle  of  (Aslron.)  vide  Equant. 

E'QUANT  ( Astron .)  a circle  formerly  conceived  by  astro- 
nomers to  be  in  the  plane  of  the  deferent  or  eccentric,  for 
regulating  certain  motions  of  the  planets,  and  reducing 
them  more  easily  to  a calculus:  but,  in  modern  astronomy, 
this  circle  is  not  employed. 

EQUATED  anomaly  (Astron.)  vide  Anomaly. 
j Equatku  bodies  (Math.)  a name  on  Gunters  Scale  for  two 
lines  which  relate  to  the  comparison  of  the  sphere  and  the 
regular  bodies. 

! EQUATION  (Atgeb.)  any  expression  in  which  two  quanti- 
ties differently  represented  ore  put  cquul  to  each  other  by 
means  of  the  sign  of  equality,  os  7(»x  + 3x  = 4.  The 
quantities  composing  the  equation  are  called  the  terms  of 
the  equation  ; the  terms  on  each  side  the  sign  of  equality 
J compose  the  sides  of  the  equation  ; the  root  is  the  value  of 

I the  unknown  quantity.  Equations  nre,  in  respect  to  their 

construction,  simple,  affected  or  compound , quadratic,  cubic , 
biquadratic , binomial , determinate,  reciprocal,  transcend- 
ental , exponential,  &c.  [tide  Simple,  Sfc.  and  Algebra)  The 
operations  w ith  equations  are  Generation,  Reduction,  So- 
lution or  Resolution,  Depression,  Extermination,  Eliminn- 
j tion,  Transformation,  and  Construction,  [vide  Generation, 
&c.  and  Algebra ] 

I Equation  of  payments  (Arith.)  the  finding  a time,  when,  if 
a sum  be  paid,  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  several  others 
due  at  different  times,  no  loss  will  be  sustained  by  either 
party ; according  to  the  rule  commonly  given,  this  is  found, 
if  each  payment  be  multiplied  by  the  time  at  which  it  is 
due,  and  then  the  sum  of  the  products  be  divided  by  the 
sum  of  the  payments  for  the  equ&tic  time. 

1 Equation  (Astron.)  a term  used  to  express  the  correction, 
i.  e.  the  quantity  added  to,  or  subtracted  from,  the  mean 
position  of  a heavenly  body  to  obtain  the  true  position : 
the  term  may  likewise  be  applied  to  the  correction  that 
arises  from  any  erroneous  supposition  whatever. — Equation 
of  the  centre  is  that  which  is  otherwise  called  prosthst* 
pheresit. — Equation  of  time  is  the  difference  between  rnvan 
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and  apparent  time*  or  the  reduction  of  the  apparent  un-  V 
equal  time  or  motion  of  the  cun,  or  a planet,  to  equa- 
ble and  mean  time  or  motion. — Equation  to  corresponding 
altitude*  is  a correction  which  must  be  applied  to  the 
apparent  time  of  noon  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true 
time. 

EQUATOR  (Astron.)  a great  circle  which  is  described  on 
the  terrestrial  sphere,  and  equidistant  from  the  poles  of  J 
the  world.  It  is  called  the  Equator  because,  when  the  I 
sun  is  in  this  circle,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  all  over  ! 
the  world;  whence  it  is  also  called  the  / Equinoctial , Aiqui-  ! 
nociial  line , and,  among  mariners,  simply  the  line. 

EQUATORIAL  (Astron.)  or  Portable  Observatory,  on  in-  j 
ctrurncnt  which  serves  for  the  solution  of  most  problems  in  : 
practical  astronomy. 

EQU  LRU  Y (Pvlti.)  an  officer  who  has  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  horses  of  a king,  or  any  prince. 

E'QUES  (Her.)  a horseman,  or  man  at  arms.  — Eques 
anratus,  or  simply  eques,  a knight  so  called  because  he 
was  allowed  to  wear  gilt  spurs. 

EQUE'STUIA  scats  in  the  theatre  for  those  of  the  j 

Equestrian  order  at  Rome.  Senec.  de  Benef,  1.7,  c.  12;  j 
Suet.  Cat  c.  9S{  1'urncb.  Ado.  1.4,  c.  19,  Arc. 

EQUIA'NGUT.AR  (Grom.)  an  epithet  for  any  figures  that 
have  equal  angles,  as  equiangular  triangles,  Ac. 

EQUICRURAL  (GeomJ)  an  epithet  fur  a triangle  that  has 
two  of  its  sides  equal. 

EQU1D1TTERENT  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  such  things  os 
have  equal  differences,  or  are  arithmetically  proportional. 

EQUILATERAL  (Grom.)  an  epithet  for  any  figure  that 
has  all  its  sides  equal.  An  equilateral  Ityjierbola  is  that 
which  has  the  two  axes  equal  to  each  other,  and  every 
pair  of  conjugate  diameters  equal  to  each  other. 

EQUILIBRIUM  (Mech.)  an  equality  of  weight  or  poise. 
The  two  ends  of  a balance  are  said  to  be  in  equilibria 
when  they  hang  exactly  even,  neither  of  them  ascending 
or  descending. 

EQUIMULTIPLE  (Geom.)  any  number 

or  quantity  which  tuny  be  multiplied  by  the  same  number, 
as  3 a and  3 6,  which  arc  equimultiples  of  a and  6.  Euc. 
Elrrn.  Def.  1.  5. 

EQUINOCTIAL  ( Astron .)  trqui  noctial  is , a name  for  the 
great  circle  of  the  sphere  on  the  celestial  globe,  which 
correspond*  to  the  equator  on  the  terrestrial  globe. 
Equinoctial  is  also  an  epithet  for  whatever  belongs  to  the 
equinoctial ; as  the— Equinoctial  Points , the  two  points, 
Aries  and  Libra,  where  the  Equinoctial  and  Ecliptic 
cross  each  other. — Equinoctial  Colure , the  great  circle 
passing  through  the  Poles  of  the  World,  and  the  Equi- 
noctial points.  — Equinoctial  Dial , one  whose  plane  is 
parallel  to  the  equinoctial. 

E'QUINOXES  (Astron.)  the  times  wherein  the  sun  enters 
the  first  points  of  Aries  and  Libra,  so  called  from  erquus , 
equal,  and  nos,  night,  because  the  days  and  nights  arc  equal 
at  those  times.  The  equinox  is  called  vernal  when  it  falls  in 
the  spring,  about  the  21st  of  March  ; and  autumnal  when 
It  falls  in  autumn,  about  the  21st  of  September. 

EQUl'NUS  barbatus  (Astron.)  a kind  of  comet,  [vide 
Hippeus' 1 

E'QulPAuE  (Cut.)  in  French  equipage,  the  provision  of  all 
things  necessary  for  a voyage  or  journey ; as  attire,  furni- 
ture, horses,  attendance,  Ac.  It  is  frequently  used  for  a 
coach  and  a number  of  footmen. 

Equifaob  (Mil.)  all  kinds  of  furniture  which  are  made  use 
of  by  an  army;  Camp- Equipage,  or  Field- Equipage,  com- 
prehends tents,  kitchen  furniture,  saddle-horses,  baggage- 
waggons,  Ac. 

EQUIPO'LLE N C E (Log.)  from  the  Latin  eequipollentia, 
Which  signifies  equal  force  or  value ; a term  applied  to  two 
or  more  propositions  which  signifies  one  and  the  same 


thing,  though  expressed  after  a different  manner;  as 
**  Some  roan  is  learned,"  and  “ Not  every  man  is  learned," 
which  are  equipollent  propositions. 

EQU1RIA  (Ant.)  games  which  consisted  ia  horse-racing, 
that  were  instituted  by  Romulus  in  honour  of  Mars,  and 
were  celebrated  on  the  third  of  the  Calends  of  March,  i.  e. 
the  27  tli  of  February. 

Ovid.  Fast.  1.  2,  v.  857. 

Jamais  ti me  miunl  nocto  At  mrmt  wmWir, 

\lar*jvf  h(«i junetis  ettrrthm  u rget  eywcu 
Ex  tVT«pn»iluiii  permansit  Eftiiria  ttsmn, 

Quu  deni  in  rdmjM  pnupic if  ipm  4 no. 

Farr,  de  Lot.  Ung . 1.  5,  c.  3 ; Marlian.  Topograjdi.  Vrb. 
Horn.  Sfc.  amid  Greev.  Ant.  Horn.  tom.  3,  Arc. 

EQUISETUM  (Dot.)  forayfe,  Horse-tail ; a plant  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  a horse’s  tail.  It  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  very  vulnerary  and  astringent. 
Act.  Tctrab.  1,  serm.  1. 

Equisetum,  in  the  l.innenu  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  24, 
Cryptogamia,  Order  1 Felices.  Natural  order  of  ferns. 
Species.  The  species  arc  perennials,  as  the — Eyuisetum 
sylmticum,  seu  Ilippnrit , Wood  Horse-Tail. — Equisetum 
arvense,  Corn  Horse-Tail. — Equisettm  palusire , Marsh 
Horse-Tail. — Equisetum  fluviotHc,  River  Horse-Tail. — 
Equisetum  giganleum,  Giant  Horse-Tail,  Ac. 

Equisetum  is  also  the  Cera  tophi/ 1 turn  dimers  a of  Linnarus. 

EQUITANGE'NTI  AL  curt*  (Grom.)  a curve  so  denomi- 
nated because  the  tangent  of  it  is  always  equal  to  a con- 
stant line. 

EX}  l TEA  NT  (Hot.)  a term  used  in  the  foliation  of  plants; 
folia  equiiantia , leaves  that  ride,  as  it  were,  over  one  an- 
other, i.  e.  when  the  inner  leaves  of  a bud  are  inclosed  by 
the  outer  ones. 

EQU ITATUR  A (Archaol.)  the  liberty  of  riding  on  horse- 
back ; also  of  carrying  grist,  Ac.  from  the  mill  on  horseback. 

E'QUITY  (/„i7ti>)  the  correction  of  the  Common  Law  in  cases 
wherein  it  is  deficient. — Court  of  Equity , a title  given,  by 
way  of  distinction,  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  because  the 
rigour  of  the  Common  Law,  and  the  severity  of  other 
courts,  is  there  moderated. 

EQUIVENTER  (Anat.)  vide  Center. 

EQUI'VOCAL  (I*og.)  nn  epithet  for  words  which  have  a 
double  meaning,  and  may  be  applied  equally  to  both. 

EQUIVOCAL  generation  ( Xat .)  a term  formerly  applied  to- 
the  generation  of  plants  without  seeds,  and  of  animals 
without  any  sexual  intercourse,  which  is  now  believed 
never  to  liappcn ; but  tliat  nil  bodies  are  univocally  pro- 
duced. 

Equivocal  signs  (Sure.)  certain  accidents,  or  signs  of  the 
fracture  of  the  skull,  which  confirm  other  signs  called 
universal. 

EQUU'LEUS  (Astron.)  F.quiculus , or  F.qutts  Minor,  one  of 
the  48  old  constellations,  having,  according  to  Ptolemy,  only 
four  stars,  according  to  Tycho  four,  to  Hevelius  six,  Ham- 
stead.  It  is  called  by  Proclus  xprsu, « tv  ir tv,  a section  of 
the  horse.  Ptol.  Almag.  I.  7,  c.  5 ; Prod,  de  Spbcer. 

E'QUUS  ( Zool .)  a genus  of  animals  of  the  Class  Mammalia 
Order  Bellua. 

Generic  Character.  Foreteeth , upper  six,  erect ; lower  six, 
more  prominent;  tusks  solitary,  included;  teats  two, 
inguinal. 

Species.  This  tribe  of  animals  comprehends  the  domestic 
quadrupeds  well  known  by  the  names  of  the  Horse,  the 
Ass,  and  the  Mule. 

Equus  coopertus  (Archeeol.)  a horse  set  out  with  a saddle,  and 
other  furniture. 

Equus  Major  (Astron.)  vide  Pegasus.— Equus  Minor,  [vide 
Eqtadeus'] 

ER ACLI'SSA  (Dot.)  the  Adrachne telephones  of  Linncus. 

ERAGRORTIS  (Dot.)  the  Briza  eragrostis  of  Limurao, 
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ER ABDICATED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a tree  or 
plant  torn  up  by  the  root,  a*  in  the  annexed 
figure.  “ He  beureth  gules  the  trunk  of  a tree 
eradicated  and  coupcd  in  pale,  sprouting  out 
two  branches  argent,  name  Borough." 

EUA'DICATIVES  (A/erf.)  medicines  that  work 
powerfully,  and,  as  it  were,  root  out  the  dis- 
order. 

EKANGE'LIA  (Bat.)  another  name  for  the  Galanlhu*  of 
Linnscus. 

EH  A'NTHEMUM  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  2 Dian- 
dria , Order  1 Monogyuia. 

Generic  Character.  Caj..  perianth  five-clcft. — Con.  one- 
pctalled. — Siam,  f laments  two;  anthers  subovate. — 
a 1st.  germ  ovate;  style  fili form  ; stigma  simple.— Pur. 
none  ; seeds  none. 

Species . The  species  are  undershrubs,  as  the — Eranthc- 
mum  cajense,  Ephemerum,  seu  Cenlaureum. — Eranthc - 
mum  angustifolium  Thymdtea,  seu  Valerinnoides , &c. 

IvRA'8 ED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  the  head  or 
limb  of  any  creature  violently  torn  from  the 
body,  so  as  to  appear  jagged,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure,  lie  beareth  “ Argent  a lion's 
head,  erased  gules , name  Govis."  When  j 
Boars',  Bears*,  Wolves’,  Whales',  and  Otters* 

Heads  are  erased  close  to  the  head,  it  is  termed 
erased  close. 


%% 


ERA'STIANS  (Ecc.)  a sect  of  heretics,  who  maintained, 
among  other  tilings,  that  the  right  of  excommunication 
belonged  to  the  civil  magistrate. 

EREBPNTHUS  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Cicer. 

ERE*CT  (Bot.)  erect  us  i an  epithet  for  a stem,  leaf,  flower, 
anther,  See. ; erectus  caulis , a stem  standing  perpendicularly 
from  tlic  ground,  in  opposition  to  volubilis  ; folium  erectum 
is  a leaf  which  makes  un  angle  with  the  stem,  so  acute  as 
to  be  close  to  it ; Jlos  erectus , an  erect  flower,  lias  its  aper- 
ture directed  upwards,  as  in  Trillium  sessile , opposed  to 
the  nutans , the  nodding ; ant  her  a erecta , an  anther  fixed 
by  one  end  to  the  top  of  the  filament,  in  opposition  to  in- 
cumbens.  This  epithet  is  applied  in  the  same  sense  to  the 
petiole,  peduncle,  and  stipule. 

Erect  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  upright,  or  perpendi- 
cularly elevated,  os  wings  erect,  &c. 

to  Erect  a figure  (Astros.)  to  divide  the  twelve  houses  of 
the  heavens  aright,  putting  down  the  signs,  degrees,  Ac. 
in  their  right  places,  according  to  the  position  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  at  the  moment  of  time  that  the  scheme  is 
erected. 

ERECTIU'SCULUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  signifying  nearly 
upright. 

ERECTOTIES  (Anal.)  an  epithet  for  muscles  of  the  clitoris 
and  the  pc  nil.  The  Erector  C/itoridis  draws  it  downwards 
and  backwards ; the  Erector  Penis  drives  the  urine  and 
semen  forwards. 

ERE'GMOS  (Bot.)  i fry  phi,  from  f*Y**(*h  to  break;  an  epi- 
thet for  a bean  tlrnt  is  decorticated. 

ERE'SIA  (Bot.)  the  Theophratia  americana  of  Linnaeus. 

EKETHBSMOS  (Med.)  from  ip to  excite;  in- 

creased sensibility  and  irritability.  Hippoc.  de  Rat.  Viet,  in 
Morb.  Acut.et  Gal.  Comm.  2;  toes.  CEconom . Hippocrat. 

ERE*TRIA  terra  (Med,)  ip*rp«'««  yi,f  Erctrian  card),  the  best 
aort  of  which  is  ash-coloured.  It  is  reckoned  astringent 
and  refrigerating.  Hippocrat.  de  Morb.  1.  3 ; Dioscor.  1. 5, 
C.  171 ; Pi  in.  1.  35,  c.  6 ; Gal.  de  Simpl.  1.  9 ; Oribas.  Med. 
Coll.  L 15;  Gorr.  Def.  Med Foes.  CEconom.  Hippocrat. 

EREU*MENA  (Med.)  ipipnm  ; an  epithet  for  urine  that  looks 
cloudy.  Hippocrat.  Coac. 

ERGA'SIMA  (Med.)  ipyonpM,  a bad  sort  of  myrrh.  Dioscor. 
I I,  c.  77  ; Oribas.  Med.  Coll.  1.  12. 

ERGASTE'RIUM  (Chem.)  ipysrip#,  from  to 


work ; a laboratory,  or  that  part  of  a furnace  in  which  is 
contained  the  matter  to  be  acted  upon. 

ERGA'S  rULUM  ( Ant.)  /if f*»f from  ipy 

a house  of  correction ; a bridewell,  which  Juvenal  calls  a 
rustic  prison. 

Juv.  J.  14,  v.  24. 

Qu«m  m irt  ajfiriunt  inter  ipta  ergastu/a,  ear  err 
RmUinti? 

Liv.  1.  7,  c.  4;  PI  in.  1.  IS,  c.  6;  Pint,  in  Grach. ; Salmas. 
Sport  in  Hadrian.  I.  18. 

E'RGOT  ( Vet.)  a stub,  like  a piece  of  soft  horn,  about  the 
size  of  a clicsnut,  placed  behind  and  below  the  pastern 
joint  of  a horse,  which  is  commonly  under  the  tufts  of  the 
fetlock. 

ETIIACH  (/witu)  a recompense  or  compensation  for  the 
murder  of  a person  made,  by  the  Brehon  law  in  Ireland, 
to  the  relations  of  the  deceased. 

EKl'CA  (Bot ) I;***,  a plant  very  similar  to  the  tamarisk- 
tree,  which  is  much  liked  by  bees.  A fomentation  of 
the  flowers  is  good  against  the  bites  of  serpents.  Dioscor. 
I.  I,  c.  119;  Pius . 1.  11,  c.  16;  Gal.de  Simpl.  I,  6;  Oribas . 
Med.  Coll.  1.11;  Paul.  Aiginet.  1.  7,  c.  3. 

Erica,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  S 
Oclandria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.  — Cor. 
one-pctalled. — Stam .f  laments  eight ; anthers  two-cleft. 
— Pi  sT.  germ  roundish  ; style  filiform  ; stigma  crowned. 
— Per.  capsule  roundish ; seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  are  undershrubs,  as  the — Erica  vui- 
garis.  Common  Heath. — Erica  lulea.  Yellow  Heath,  na- 
tive of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Erica  hn/icacaba9 
Purple-stalked  Heath,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
— Erica  Monsoniana,  Bladder-flowered  Heath,  native 
of  the  Cope. — Erica  arborca , Tree  Heath,  native  of  the 
Cape. 

Erica  is  also  the  name  of  the  Andromeda  daborcia , and  the 
Frankenia  Uevis. 

ERIC/EFOTtMIS  (Bot.)  the  Diosma  cricoides. 

EKIC/K'US  (Nat.)  tfuumt,  a kind  of  honey  collected  from 
the  Erica.  Dioscor.  I.  1,  c.  117  ; Plin.  I.  II,  c.  16. 

EHICE'RUM  (Med.)  the  name  of  several  colly ria. 

Art.  Tetrab.  2.  serm.  3,  c.  102. 

ERI'CEUS  (Ant.)  a warlike  instrument,  full  of  sharp-pointed 
nails,  resembling  a portcullis.  Cm.  Bell.  Galt.  1.  3,  c.  67  • 
7 urnrb.  Adv.  1.  4,  c.  8. 

ElUCO'IDES  (Bot.)  a species  of  the  Etatine. 

ERICO'ILA  (Bot.)  the  Gentiana  trrna  of  Linnaeus. 

E'RICU  (Bot.)  the  Asdepiat  Gigantia  of  Linmcus. 

E 1UT)  AN  US  ( Astron .)  or  r»r*u#«,  one  of  the  48  old 

constellations  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  which  Pto- 
lemy reckons  34  stars,  Tycho  10,  and  the  British  Catalogue 
84.  The  principal  star  of  the  first  magnitude  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  river  is  Achcrnar.  Erat.  Pktenom. ; F.ratosthen. 
Chnract. ; Piol.  Almag.  1.  7,  c .5;  Ricciol.  Almog.  nov.  1.  6, 
c.  5. 

ERl'GERON  (Bot.)  vide  Erigcron. 

Erigerox,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  19 
Syngenesia,  Order  2 Polygamia  Sitperftua. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common  oblong.  — Cor.  com- 
pound rayed. — Stam.  Jilaments  five ; anthers  cyl indric. — 
Pist.  germ  small;  style  filiform;  stigmas  two.— P*r. 
none ; seeds  oblong. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials  and  annuals : of  the 
first  kind  the  following  are  the  principal,  os  the — Eri- 
geron  viscosum , seu  Conyza , Clammy  Erigcron,  native  of 
Portugal.— -F.rigeron  glutinosum,  Glutinous  Erigcron.— 
Erigcron  philadelnhinm,  Spreading  Erigcron. — Erigcron 
purpureum,  Purple  Erigcron.  Of  the  second  kind  die 
following  are  the  principal — Erigcron  gravcolens.  Strong- 
smelling  Erigcron.— Erigcron  ssculum,  Ucd-stalked  En- 
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geron. — Erigeron  caroliananum , Carolina  Erigeron.— 
Erigeron  cnnadcnse,  Canadian  Erigeron,  native  of  North 
America. 

Erigkkon  is  also  the  Conyza  .Egypt  iaca. 

ERPGEUUM  (Hot.)  a plant  called  by  the  Latins 

Senrcio,  because,  y*f«er* n,  it  grows  old,  «f<,  very  soon.  It 
was  reckoned  vulnerary.  Theophrast . Il'ut.  Plant.  1. 7,  c.  8 ; 
Dioscor.  1.4,  c.  98  ; Oribns.  Med.  Coll.  1. 1 1 ; Ad.  Tetrab.  1 , 
serm.  1 ; Paul.  .Egiutt.  1.  7,  c.  3. 

Erioerum,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  the  Senrcio  vulgaris. 

ERINA'CEA  (Dot.)  another  name  for  the  Anthyllh  of  Lin- 
nseus. 

ERINA'CEUS  (Dot.)  another  name  for  the  Hydnum  of  I.in- 
rneus. 

Ekinaceus  (Zool.)  another  name  for  the  Urchin. 

Erikaceus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  animats  of 
the  Class  Mammalia,  Order  Fen r. 

Generic  Character.  Foreteeth , upper,  two,  distant ; lower, 
two,  approximate ; tiuk*,  upper,  five ; lower,  three ; 
grinders,  four  on  cadi  side  in  each  jaw ; bad  and  spies  co- 
vered with  spine*. 

Species.  This  animal  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Hedge-Hog.  [vide  Hedge-Hag] 

ERI'NGO  (Dot  ) the  Erynginm  of  Linnaeus. 

ERPNUS  (Dot.)  ifd;,  or  a plant,  the  leaves  of  which 
resemble  those  of  the  Ocymuut.  It  grows  near  fountains 

- and  rivers,  and,  mixed  with  sulphur,  was  used  to  relieve 
pains  in  the  curs.  Theophrnst.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  3,  c.  6;  Si- 
cand.  in  Thrriac. ; Dioscor.  1.4,  c.  29;  I 'tin.  1.  2J,  C.  7 : 
Oribas.  Med.  Coll.  1.11;  Paul.  /Egin.  I.  7,  c.  3. 

Erinus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  14 
Didynamia , Order  2 Angiospcrrma. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  live-leaved. — Con.  one- 
petalled.—  Stam.  Jilaments  four  ; anthers  small. — Pist. 
genu  ovate ; style  very  stiort ; stigma  headed.—  Per.  cap- 
sule ovate ; seeds  small. 

Specie*.  The  species  are  perennials  and  annuals:  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  perennials,  namely,  the — Erin  us 
alpinus , seu  aquntieus,  Alpine  Erintts,  native  of  the 
Alps.— Erinut  Africa  arts,  seu  Jtuchnera,  native  of  Africa. 
— Erintts  capensts,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  — 
Erinus  Jrutcscens.  The  following  are  the  principal  an- 
nuals, namely,  the — Erintts Jragrans,  sou  Selago,  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Erinus  peruvianus,  seu 
J.ychnidca , native  of  Peru. 

EntXU*  is  also  the  Campanula  erinus. 

ERI  OCA  l 'LON  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  3 Triandria, 
Order  3 Trigynia . 

Generic  Character . CAL.  perianth  common. — Cor.  umi- 
tms/  cunvcx. — Stavi.  Jilaments  three;  anthers  oblong. 
— Pist.  germ  slender;  styles  three;  stigmas  simple. — 
Per.  none ; seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Eriocaulon  se- 
taceurn.  Hand  alia , seu  Gramcn  Eriocaulon  quad  ran gu- 
lare , native  of  Cochinchina,  &c. 

ERIOCE'PII  ALUS  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syn- 
gene  si  a.  Order  4 Polygamies  Seccstaria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common  upright. — Con.  com- 
pound rayed. — Stam.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  cylindric. 
— Put.  germ  small ; style  simple ; stigma  sharp. — Per. 
none  ; seeds  in  the  females,  aolitary. 

Species.  The  species  art*  shrubs,  as  the — Erioccphalus 
A/ricanus,  seu  Abrotannm,  Cluster-leaved  Erioccphalus, 
native  of  the  Cape. — Erioccphalus  racemosus,  Silvcry- 
jeaved  Erioccphalus. 

ERIO'PHOROS  (M)  a sort  of  bulb  mentioned  by 

Theophrastus,  I.  7,  c.  13. 

Eaioriioaos,  in  the  Linnean  system , is  the  Bombas  petandrium. 

ERIO'PHORUM  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Claw  3 Trian- 
dria, Order  I Mofiogynia. 
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Generic  Character.  Cal.  spike  on  all  sides  imbricate. — 
Con.  none. — Stam.  Jilaments  three;  anthers  oblong. 
— Fist,  germ  small;  style  filiform;  stigmas  three.— 
Per.  none ; scats  acuminate. 

Species.  The  species  arc  perennials,  as  the — Eriophorum 
vaginalum , Ziuagroitis , J uncus,  sen  Gramm,  Mountain 
or  Single-spiked  Cotton-Grass,  native  of  Europe. — Eri - 
opkoruni  polystachion,  seu  Gnaphalium,  Many -spiked 
Cotton-Grass.  — Eriophorum  dngustifolium , Narrow- 
leaved Cotton-Grass. 

EKIO'PILA  (Bat.)  the  Duroia  eriopila  of  LinniPUR. 

EKIsmiALKS  ( Hot. ) the  Cniais  erisithalcs  of  Linnieu*. 

ERl'SMA  ( Archit .)  an  arch  buttress,  or  shore-prop. 

Vitruv.  1.  (i,  c.  11;  Philand.  in  Vilruv. ; Salmas,  in  Sol  in. 

^ P 1216. 

EK1TH.VCE  (iVal.J  ipfl***,  a kind  of  wax,  honey,  or  red 
juice  in  the  honey-combs.  Arist.  1.  5,  c.  22;  Varr.  de  lie 
Hast.  1.  3,  c.  16;  Plin.  1.  1 1,  c.  7. 

ERPTHALIS  (Rot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Clas*  5 Peutnndria % 
Order  1 Moiiagynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal. perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  onc- 
pctalled. — Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  o blong. — Pist. 
germ  inferior;  style  filiform;  stigrua  sharp. — Per.  berry 
globose ; seeds  small. 

Sjtccier.  'Hie  species  are  trees,  as  the — Erithclisfrnticosa, 
scu  latnbicus,  native  of  Jamaica. — Erithafis  polygamia, 
seu  Timonens,  native  of  the  Society  Isles. 

ERITHIIAl1  (Dot.)  the  Gentinna  Centaureum  of  Linnsus. 

E'RIX  (Anat.)  i;»£,  the  su|>erior  part  of  the  liver. 

E'RMINE  (Her.)  one  of  the  two  furs  used  in  . ; — - 

coat-armour,  which  is  composed  of  two  or  V V *»* 
more  tinctures,  and  is  supposed  to  represent  .\v\yf 
the  linings  and  doublings  of  mantles  and  robes 
tlie  ermine  being  so  called  from  the  skill  of  the  kit 
little  beast  which  bears  that  name.  Ermine  is  vJ.'ft. 
represented  by  a wliite  field  powdered  or  seme 
with  black  spots.  When  the  ground  is  black,  and  the  spots 
white,  it  is  called  ermines,  &c.  [vide  Heraldry'] 

Ermine  (Zoo/.)  the  Mustela  ertninea  of  Linmrus,  a little 
animal  about  the  size  of  a squirrel,  which  is  well  known 
for  its  valuable  fur,  and  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name 
from  Armenia,  where  it  was  found  in  the  greatest  number*. 
In  Northern  climates  this  animal  is  white  all  over,  except 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  black.  It  lives  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  and  in  hollow  trees,  and  preys  on  mice  and 
other  small  animals.  Ermine  is  also  the  name  of  the  fur 
of  the  ermine. 

ERMINE'E  (Her.)  or  a crotx-ermine,  is  a cro«s 
composed  of  four  ermine  spots  placed  cross- 
wise, as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

ERMINFTES  (Her.)  is  a kind  of  ermine  in 
which  the  field  is  white,  and  the  spots  are  red 
and  black. 

ERM INOPS  (Her.)  at^ epithet  for  a sort  of  ermine  in  which 
the  field  is  or  with  black  spots. 

ERMINES  (Her.)  a sort  of  ermine  in  which  the  field  la; 
black  with  white  spots. 

ERNES  (Archetol.)  the  loose  scattered  cars  of  corn  which 
are  gleaned  from  the  field,  so  called  from  the  German 
erndten,  to  reap. 

ERNO'DEA  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  4 Telrandriu, 
Order  1 Monogynia . 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-parted.— C'ok.  ouc- 
petallcd.— Stam.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  erect. — Pist. 
germ  inferior;  style  filiform  ; stigma  obtuse. — Per.  berry 
roundish ; seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Ernodia  littoral  is,  Knox  in, 
seu  HwneUra,  native  of  Jamaica. 

ERODE'NTIA  (Med.)  Erosive  Medicament  a, 

eroding  or  corroding  medicines,  Uippocrat . Epid.  I.  4 ; 


ERR 

Cels.  Gal.de  Comp.  Med.  tec.  Loc.  1.  4,  c.  1 ; Aet.  Tetrab. 4,  !l 
serm.  2,  c.  52 ; Paul.  ASginei.  1.4,  c.  34. 

ERODl'NIUM  {Med.)  a prognostic. 

ERCVDIUM  (0>vr.)  a bird  of  the  hawk  tribe,  so  called  l 

because  in  time  of  treading,  *«f  it  sweats  blood. 
Suidas. 

Erodium,  in  the  Liunean  system,  a genua  of  plants,  Class  16 
Mouailelphia,  Order  2 Pentandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal  .perianth  fivc-lcaved.— Cort.  jre- 
talt  five.— Stam. /SVnmr/r/r  five ; anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  five-cornered;  style  a wish  aped  ; stigmas  five ; seed 
Military. 

Spreies.  The  species  are  perennials  and  annuals : the  fol- 
lowing are  llie  principal  perennials,  m*  the — Erodium 
Romanian,  set)  Geranium , Roman  Crane**  bill,  native  of 
Italy.— Erodium  incarnotum,  Flesh-coloured  Crane**  bill. 
— Erodium  absinthoides , Wormwood-leaved  Crane’s  bill. 
— Erodium  chrysanthemum.  Golden-flowered  Crane*  bill. 
The  following  arc  the  principal  annuals,  a*  the — Erodium 
cicutarium,  licuilock-lcavod  Crane's  bill. — Erodium  mos- 
chatum , Musk  (’rune  s bill. — Erodium  grunium , Broad- 
leaved  Annual  Crane’s  bill.  Bauh.  Hid.}  Iiauh.  Pin.} 
Park,  'ill rat.;  Raii  Hirt.;  Tuurn.  Inst. 

ERO'DIUS  (/•’»/.)  a genus  of  insects  of  the  coleopterous 
order,  having  the  antennec  monilifortn  ; feelers  4 filiform  ; 
hotly  roundish;  thorax  transverse;  shells  closely  united; 
jaw  horny,  bifid. 

EROMA'NIA  {Med.)  from  if*?,  love,  and  j*»m, 

inadncfei;  melancholy  madness  occasioned  by  love. 

ERO'SUS  (Rat.)  gnawed,  an  epithet  for  a leaf ; folium 
eras  uni,  a leaf  having  obtuse  sinuses  on  its  edge  that 
give  it  the  appearance  of  having  been  gnawed,  or  eaten  by 
insects. 

EROSION  (Med.)  the  same  os  ulceration. 

EROTIC  (Lit.)  an  epithet  equivalent  to  a vntory. 

EROTK'M  A (Iihet.)  ifOrqfjbm,  interrogate  ; a figure  of  speech 
which  consists  in  putting  questions,  in  order  to  aggravate 
the  adverse  case.  Cic.  tie  Urat.  1.  3,  c.  52 ; Quin  til,  I.  9, 
c.  2. 

EROTE'UM  (Rot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Polyandria,  ;j 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  jrerianth  five-leaved.— Cor.  pc-  |j 
talx  five. — Sr  am. Jilaments  numerous;  anthers  roundish.  !j 
— Pist .germ  ovate;  style  erect ; stigma  obtuse. — Peh.  j 
berry  roundish  ; seeds  oblong. 

Species.  The  two  species  are  the  Eroieum  theories  et  ttn-  I 
dulatum,  rativrs  of  Jamaica. 

ERO'TION  (Rot.)  the  Apiastrum. 

EROTTYLOS  (Min.)  a precious  stone  like  a Biot  used  in  | 
divination.  Plin,  I.  37,  c.  10. 

EROTYLUS  (Etti.)  the  name  Riven  by  Fabricius  to  a divi-  j 
sion  of  the  genus  Crypt orep ha l us,  comprehending  those  ,1 
insects  which  have  their  feelers  unequal,  and  the  lore  ones 
hatchct-shapcd. 

E'RRANT  (Laze)  an  epithet  applied  to  justices  who  go  j| 
the  circuit;  also  to  bailiffs  travelling  at  large. 

Errant  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  knights  who  were  formerly 
supposed  to  wander  in  search  of  adventures. 

ERR  ATA  (Print.)  a list  of  typographical  errors  which  have 
escaped  correction  at  press. 

ERRATIC  (Astron.)  i.  e.  wanderers;  an  epithet  for  the 
planets,  as  distinguished  from  the  fixed  stars. 

ERRATICUM  (Archteol.)  a waif  or  stray  beast. 

ERRATUM  (Print.)  a single  error  left  in  a work  after  it 
is  printed. 

EKKHl’NA  (Med.)  'if**,  from  the  nose;  medicines 
which,  when  snuffed  up  the  nose,  promote  a discharge  of 
mucus.  Gal.  de  Simp.  I.  7;  Tratlian , 1.  1,  c.  11 ; Paul. 
jEginct.  1.  3,  c.  5;  Act.  do  Mdh,  Med.  1.3,  c.  6;  Myrep. 
sect.  15. 
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ERRI'PSIS  (Med.)  from  fcrr*,  to  precipitate;  a sink- 

ing in  the  strength  of  the  whole  body,  or  of  any  particular 
part,  llippocrut.  de  Humor.  1.  1,&  Gal.  Comm.  24;  Erot. 
Lex.  Hippocrat.f  Gorr.  T)*f.  Med.;  For*.  (Econont.  Hip- 
pocrat. 

E'KROR  (Ja iu)  a fault  in  pleading,  or  in  the  process,  whence 
the  writ  brought  for  the  remedy  of  this  oversight  is  termed 
a writ  of  error, — Writ  of  error , a writ  which  lies  to  redress 
a false  judgment  in  any  court  of  record. — Clerk  of  thr 
errors , a clerk  whose  business  it  is  to  copy  out  the  tenor 
of  the  records  of  a cause  upon  which  a writ  of  error  is 
brought. 

Error  Ixui  (Anal.)  a term  introduced  by  Boerhaave  to  de- 
note the  deviation  which  he  supposes  to  take  place  some- 
times in  the  circulation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  blood, 
us  when  the  larger  sized  globules  force  themselves  into 
the  lesser  vessels  not  destined  for  them.  This  idea  is 
founded  on  the  supposition  that  there  are  different-sized 
globules  for  the  blood,  lymph,  ami  serum. 

B&THM10TUM  (Archteol.)  a meeting  of  the  neighbour- 
hood to  settle  differences  among  themselves.  Leg.  Hen.  1, 
c.  .57. 

E'RUCA  (£sf.)  a name  given  to  insects  in  the  caterpillar 
stale,  now  more  commonly  called  the  larva. 

Eruca  (Rot.)  the  Arabit  canadensis  of  Linnceus. 

EKUCA'GO  (Rot.)  the  Runias  entcago  of  Linniru.c. 

ERUCA'STltUM  (Rot.)  the  Rrassica  eruca  si  rum  of  Lin— 
meus. 

ERUCTATION  (Med.)  the  discharge  of  wind  from  the 
stomach  through  the  mouth. 

ERU'PTION  (Med.)  an  issuing  or  breaking  forth  in  a morbid 
or  preternatural  manner,  as  spots,  Ac.  on  the  skin. 

E'RVUM  (/io/.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Dindelphia , 
O rder . !•  Deca  ndria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five- parted. — Cor.  pa- 
pilionaceous.— Stam.  filaments  rising;  anthers  simple. 
— Pist.  germ  oblong;  style  simple;  stigmas  obtuse. — 
Per.  legume  oblong;  seeds  four. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Errant  Leas, 
seu  /at ns,  Flat-sccdcd  Tare,  or  common  Lentil — Errata 
ietrasprrmum , sen  Yicea,  Smooth  Tare. — Err  urn  hirsu- 
turn,  scu  C race  a,  Hairy  Tare. — Ervum  erxilla , scu  Oro - 
bus,  native  of  France.  Dod.  Pempt.;  Iiauh.  Hist.; 
Ranh.  Pin.;  Park.  ' Cheat. ; Unit  Hist.;  Town.  Iiut. 

LRUTH E'M A T A (Med.)  from  if •»<*,  to  make  red;  red 
fiery  pustules  on  the  skin. 

ERY-NGIUM  (Hal.)  nf«yy.*r,  q prickly  plant  of  .in  aromatic 
taste.  It  is  so  called  from  ip to  vomit,  because  when 
goats  cat  of  it  they  were  stupified,  and  stood  perfectly  still 
until  they  had  vomited  it  up.  Aristot.  Hist.  Animal.  1. 9, 
C.  4{  Thenjth.  1.6,  c.  1 ; Dioscor.  1.3,  C.  24;  Plin.  1.22, 
c.  7,  Ac.;  Plat.  SyumoiA.lt  quest.  2;  Sc  hoi.  Xicand.  in 
Theriae.;  Gal.  de  Alm.  Fac.  1. 2,  c.  39:  Oribas.  Med.  Collect. 
1.  11. 

ErtYNCiUM,  in  the  Liunean  system , a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Pentandria , Order  2 Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  receptacle  common, — Con.  petals 
oblong. — Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  oblong. — .Pist. 
germ  hispid;  styles  two;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  fruit 
ovate ; seeds  oblong. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Eryngium 
ayuaticum,  Marsh  Eryngo,  native  of  Virginia.— Eryn- 
gium planum , Flat-leaved  Eryngo,  native  of  Austria. — 
Eryngium  pusiUum , Dwarf  Eryngo,  native  of  Spain.— 
Eryngium  maritum,  Sea-Holly  ; but  the  Eryngium  fa- 
tidum,  Stinking  Eryngium,  and  the  Eryngium  (ricuspida- 
tunif  Trifid  Eryngium,  arc  biennials.  Dod.  Pempt. ; 
Bauh.  Pin.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Thcat.; 
Rati  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 

Eryngium  is  also  the  Atractylis  cancillata. 
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ERYSIMI  verities  (13  J.)  the  S inapis  lavigala  of  Liooeos.  | 
— Erqsimo  simi/is,  the  Turrit  'n  hirsuta . 

ERY'SIMUM  (Iiut.)  ipwrju,*,  a plant  so  called  from  «p*w,  to  |. 
draw,  because  of  its  astringent  virtue.  It  was  reckoned  an  , 
antidote  against  poison.  Theophrasl.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  8,  c.  7; ' 
Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  188;  PHh.  1.  18,  c.  10;  Cal.  de  Alim.  Far.  | 

1.  1 , c.  30;  Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.  11;  Act.  Tetrab.  1,  j 
serin.  1 ; Paul*  JEginet.  1. 7,  c.  3. 

Erysimum,  in  the  Lina mn  system,  a genus  of  plants,  Class  14-  j 
Tetradynnmia,  Order  2 .S diquosa. 

Generic  Character.  Cal. perianth  four-leaved. — Cor.  petals  ! 
oblong. — Stam.  filaments  six  ; anthers  simple. — Pist. 
germ  linear ; style  short ; stigma  headed. — Per.  silique  ' 
oblong  ; seeds  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Erysi- 
mum itflicinale,  seu  Sisynibrum,  Common  Hedge  Mustard. 

— Erysimum  r/pandum,  Small- flowered  Hedge  Mustard.  . 
Erysimum  diet  rant  hoi  ties,  seu  Myagrus  m,  Treacle  Hedge 
Mustard;  but  the — Erysimum  La  roar  a , seu  Eruca,  Win- 
ter Hedge  Mustard,  is  perennial,  and  the  Erysimum  j 
albaria,  Garlick  Hedge  Mustard,  is  a biennial.  Clm.  j 
Hist.;  l)od.  Pcnipt  ; Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger. 
Her!).;  Park.  Theal.  Bot.;  Rati  Hid. 

ERYSIPELAS  (Mel.)  a disorder  in  the  skin,  vul-  j 

garly  called  St.  Anthony’s  Fire,  which  consists  in  a pre- 
ternatural swelling,  accompanied  with  redness,  heat,  and  i 
pain.  The  name  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from 
ifAyn,  red,  and  livid.  Hippocrat.  1.  5,  aplior.  23 ; 

Cels.  1.  5,  c.  26;  Gal.  Def.  Med.SfC.t  Oribas.  de  Morb. 
Curat.  I.  3,  c.  47 ; Act.  Tetrab.  4,  serin.  2,  c.  59;  Paul, 
i Eginct . 1.  4,  c.  17;  Act.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.2,  c.  12;  Gorr. 
Def.  Med.;  Foes.  (Econom.  Iltppocral. 

Erysipelas,  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  is  a genus  of  diseases. 
Class  PyrexitF , Order  Exanthemata. 

ERYSIPELATOTDES  (Med.)  a humour  resembling  the 
Erysipelas . 

E It  i S 1 SC E'PT It U M (Bot.)  n name  for  the  Atpalathns. 

ERYTHE'MA  (Med)  yjys,  from  •Vv^*s,  red;  a morbid  i 
redness  in  tlic  skin,  as  is  observed  to  accompany  a violent 
inflammatory  fever. 

ERYTIIRl'NA  (Hot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadel - i 
phia,  Order  4 Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  CAL.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  pc-  j 
tcls  five,— St  am.  filaments  ten  ; anthers  ten.— Pist.  germ  , 
subulate ; style  the  length  of  tlie  stamens ; stigma  simple. 

— Per.  legume  long;  seed*  kidneyform. 

Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the  — Erythrina  herbages J, 
seu  Coralloaendron,  Herbaceous  Coral-tree. — Erythrina 
Corallodendron , Silt  qua,  Manricou , Boa  Eralhrina,  seu 
Gclala  aquntica,  See.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Tourn.  Inst. 

Erythrina  is  also  the  Piscedia  erythrina. 

ERYTHRFNUS  (Ich.)  ipfy*'*?,  a sea-fish  all  red  but  the 
belly,  which  is  white;  it  is  now'  called  Rochet.  Apic. 

ERYTHRION  (Med.)  a raahgina.  Paul.  /Eginet. 

1.7,  c.  18. 

ERYTHROBU'LBUS  (Bot.)  the  Wechcndorsia  paniculata  |l 
of  Linnaeus. 

ERY THltO'DANUM  (Bot.)  the  plant  now  called  Madder, 
which  dyers  use.  It  is  so  coiled  from  the  redness  of  its  { 
root. 

ERYTHROEI'DES  (Anat.)  from  red,  and  ilkf,  like-  1 
ness ; an  epithet  for  the  innermost  coat  of  the  testes.  Ruff. 
Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  Hum.  I.  I,  c.  32. 

EUYTHKONlUM  (Bot.)  a species  of  Salyrion.  Dioscor. 

1.  3,  c.  144. 

ErythAOKIUM,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a genus  of  plants. 
Class  6 Hexandria , Order  1 Monogyuia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none.— Cor.  petals  six.— Stam.  j 
filaments  six  ; anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ  turbinate  ; : 
style  simple.— Pkh.  capsule  globose  ; seeds  ovate. 


Species.  The  single  species  ic  a perennial,  as  the  Erithro - 
nium  dens  canis,  Dens  can  is,  seu  Sntyrium. 

ERYTHRO'PYLON  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  10 
Decandria , Order  S Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  pe- 
tals five. — Stam.  filaments  ten  ; anthers  hcart&haped. — 
Pist.  germ  ovate  ; styles  three;  stigmas  obtuse. — Pxb. 
drupe  ovate ; seed  nut  oblong. 

Species.  The  species  arc  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the  West 
Indies,  as  the — Erythoxylon  areola  turn , seu  Carthage • 
nense. — Erythoxylon  haven se,  &c.  Clus.  Hist.;  Dod. 
Pcmpt . ; Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park. 
Theal.  Bot.;  Rati  Hist. ; Tourn.  Inst. 

E'SAPHE  (Med.)  »v*£n,  from  to  feel  with  the  fin- 

gers ; a term  particularly  applied  to  feeling  the  mouth  of 
the  uterus,  so  as  to  discover  its  state.  Hippocrat.  de  A/uA 

ESB R A N C AT U'li  A (Archuol.)  the  cutting  off  branches  or 
boughs  in  forests.  &c. 

ESCALADE  (MU.)  a vigorous  assault  made  upon  a wall 
or  rampart,  by  means  of  ladders,  upon  which  the  besiegers 
mount  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a place  by  storm. 

ESCALDA'RE  (Law)  an  ancient  tenure  in  serjeanty. 

ESCALLO'NIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Fentan- 
dria,  Order  1 Monogyuia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals  five.— 
Stam.  filaments  five ; anthers  incumbent. — Pist.  germ 
oblate;  style  upright;  stigma  capitate. — Per.  berry 
roundish ; seeds  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as — Escallonia  myrtil- 
Inidet  et  seriula.  See. 

ESCALLOP-SHELL  (Her.)  a frequent  bear- 
ing in  the  escutcheon,  it  having  been  the 
pilgrims'  ensign  in  their  expeditions  to  holy 
laces,  as  in  the  annexed  figure.  **  He 
eareth  argent,  on  a bend  azure , three  escal- 
lop-shells or ; name  Browne." 

ESC  A' .M  BIO  (Artie)  from  cambier , to  exchange; 

a licence  grunted  to  make  over  Bills  of  Exchange  to 
another  beyond  sea.  Slat.  5,  R.  2,  c.  2;  Reg.  Orig . 194. 

ESCAPA'TLl  (Bat.)  a species  of  Sena. 

ESC  A'PE  t Late)  a violent  or  privy  evasion  out  of  some  law- 
ful restraint ; as  where  a man  is  arrested  or  imprisoned  and 
gets  away  before  he  is  delivered  iu  due  course  of  law. 
Staundf  P.  C.  c.  2(>,  See. 

ESC  ATI  O QUIETUS  (Aim*)  he  who  is  delivered  from  the 
punishment  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  forest,  lieth  upon 
those  whose  beasts  are  found  within  the  land  where  for- 
bidden. 

ESCA'EBUNCLE  (Her.)  the  heraldic  name 
for  the  precious  stone  called  the  Carbuncle, 
which  is  represented  us  in  the  annexed  figure. 

“ He  bcareth  argent  two  bars  azure,  over  all 
an  escarbuncle  of  eight  rays  gules ; pomettec 
and  florettee  or." 

ESC.VUN  (Com.)  a Dutch  and  Flemish  silver  coin,  value 
sixpence  sterling. 

ESCE'PPA  (Archaol.)  a scepp,  or  measure  of  corn.  Mon. 
Anri.  tom.  1,  p.  382. 

ESCHANDE'RIA  (Arclueol.)  the  chaudry,  or  office  where 
candles  were  reposited  and  delivered  out  for  daily  use. 

ESCHA'RA  (Med.)  an  incrustation  frotn  an  ulcer, 

according  to  Arctaus;  or  from  a caustic  medicine  and  a 
red  hot  iron,  according  to  Cchus  and  Galen.  A ret.  de 
Acut.  Morb.  1.1,  c.  9 ; Cels.  I.  6,  c.  26 ; Gal.  de  Stmpl. 
1.1,  c.  18 ; Scrib.  Larg.  de  Compos.  Med.  c.  25  ; Marcel 7. 
c.  8. 

ESCHAROPE'PA  ( Med. ) irx*funza.t  coarse  barley-meal* 
of  which  Hippocrates  speaks.  Hippocrat.  Epid . I.  4. 

ESCH  ARCTICS  (Med.)  urxf*****^  from  i medi- 
cines which  promote  the  incrustation  of  a wound  or  aore. 
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ESCHA'RPE  [Mil.)  French  for  the  scarf  which  formerly 
served  to  distinguish  the  military  from  other  persons. 

ESCHE'AT  (Lave)  in  French  eschrtte , from  escheoir,  oresche- 
vir , to  fall ; any  lands  or  profits  that  fall  to  n lord  within  his 
manor,  cither  by  forfeiture,  the  death  of  the  tenant,  Ac. : 
also  the  name  of  a writ  for  the  recovery  of  escheats,  and 
of  the  circuit  within  which  the  King,  or  any  other  lord, 
has  escheats  of  his  tenants.  Flet.  I.  6 ; 2 Instil.  36,  ; 

Hawk.  P.  C c.  49. 

ESCHE’ATOR  (Law)  an  officer  formerly  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  Arc.  in  every  county,  to  make  inquests  of 
titles  by  escheats.  They  arc  called,  by  Fitzherbert,  offi- 
cers of  record  ; but  having  their  chief  dependence  on  the 
court  of  wards,  which  is  done  away  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
they  are  now  almost  entirely  out  of  date.  J4-  Ed,  3,  c.  8, 
Arc.  ; 8 //.  8,  c.  16,  Arc.;  h\  N.  B.  100;  2 Lut.  206 8 
4 Inst.  225,  Arc. 

ESCHE'CCUM  (Archctol.)  a jury  or  inquisition.  Matth. 
Par.  Ann.  1240. 

ESCHEVI'N  (Polit.)  a magistrate  in  France  and  Holland, 
very  similar  to  our  sheriff. 

ESCHYNO'MENE  (Bot.)  the  Minton pudica  of  Linnaeus. 

ESCLATTE'  (Her.)  nn  epithet  among  the  French  for  a 
bend,  or  any  other  ordinary  that  is  as  it  were  torn 
away. 

ESCLOPPE'  (Her.)  an  epithet  among  the  French  for  a 
bend,  that  has  an  indenture  or  cut  in  it. 

ESCOPE'CHES  (Meek,)  French  for  large  pieces  of  wood 
used  in  scaffolding. 

E'SCORT  (Mil.)  a company  of  armed  men  attending  upon 
any  person  or  thing,  by  way  of  guard,  or  distinction. 

ESCORT  A/TIO  MORE  (Arcktrol.)  the  paring  of  the  turf 
of  moorish  or  sedgy  ground  for  burning. 

E'SCOT  (Law)  vide  Scat. 

BSCOU.VDE  ( Mil.)  n French  term  for  the  third  part  of  a 
foot  company,  so  divided  for  the  more  convenient  mount- 
ing of  guard. 

ESCRO’IX  (Her.)  one  of  the  exterior  ornaments  of  the 
escutcheon,  representing  ft  slip  of  parchment  or  paper,  on 
which  is  generally  put  the  motto,  [vide  Heraldry j 

BSCRO'W  (Lorn)  a deed  delivered  to  a third  person,  to  be 
the  deed  of  the  party  making  it,  upon  a future  condition 
when  a certain  thing  is  performed,  and  then  it  is  to  be 
delivered  to  the  party  to  whom  it  is  made.  Co.  Lit.  31. 

ESCU'AGE  (Lme)  in  French  cottage,  a.  kind  of  knight** 
service,  called  holding  the  shield,  which  was  n sort  of 
tenure  thnt  obliged  the  tenant  to  follow  his  lord  to  the 
wars  at  his  own  charge.  Escungc  was  uncertain  when  it 
consisted  of  uncertain  services,  which  the  tenant  was 
bound  to  perform  according  to  circumstance ; certain  when 
the  tenant  was  set  .at  a certain  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  in 
lieu  of  such  services. 

E'SCULENT  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  plants,  A*c.  that  may  be 
eaten. 

B*SCULUS  (Bot.)  the  Quercui  escuhts  of  Linnrctts. 

ESCUTCHEON  (Her.)  or  Shield , is  the  representation  of  the  j 
ancient  shields  used  in  wnr,  on  which  were  borne  the  ensigns  j 
of  the  individual  or  his  family.  It  serves  now  to  contain  ] 
the  armorial  hearings  which  arc  painted  on  its  surface,  | 

called  the  field,  [vide  Heraldry]  j 

The  Escutcheon  is  also  one  of  the  Honourable  ~TT”T"T1  ' 
Ordinaries,  which,  according  to  Leigh,  ijr'.qi 
should  contain  the  fifth  part  of  the  field.  It  * ijjf. [i  i 
is  made  to  represent  the  shape  of  the  outer  I * * 

escutcheon  or  shield,  as  in  the  annexed  i ; » % 
figure.  “ He  bearelh  ermine , an  escutcheon 
gules,  by  the  name  of  Hutgrave." 

E'SDR/E  ANTIDOTUS  (Med.)  an  antidote  described  by 
Paulus  iEgincta,  1.  7,  c.  2. 

E'SEBON  (Ckem.)  Common  Salt. 


I ESKETO'RES  (Archaol.)  robbers  or  destroyers  of  other 
men’s  estates.  Pine.  Pari.  20,  Ed.  1. 

ESKFPPESON  (Archtvol.)  shipping  or  passage  by  sen. 

| ESKY'-UAS  (Mil.)  n Turkish  soldier  who  carries  the  co- 
| lours  ; in  general  he  is  the  senior  man  in  the  company, 
j ESLI'SORS  (La ir)  vide  Esslisors. 

I E'SNECY  (Law)  in  French  aisnesse,  the  right  of  choosing 
first  in  coparcenary,  or  a divided  inheritance  on  the  ground 
’ of  priority  of  age. 

ESO'CHE  (AW.)  from  1(1^,  to  protuberate ; a pro- 

1 tuberance  about  the  anus. 

E'SOX  (7cA.)  the  Pike,  a genus  of  fishes,  of  the  abdominal 
I Order,  having  a flat  head,  a large  mouth,  jaws  toothed, 

\ body  elongated,  dorsal  and  anal  fins  very  short. 

‘ E'SPADON  ( Mil.)  a kind  of  two-handed  sword,  having  two 
j edges  of  great  length  and  breadth. 

j ESPA'LIER  (Hart.)  a sort  of  branching  fruit  trees  that  grow 
on  a frame  and  spread  laterally. 

ESPEALTA’RE  (Arclueol.)  the  expeditating  of  dogs. 

ESPERVA'RIUS  (Arehcrol.)  a Sparrow-hawk. 

E'SPHLASIS  (Med.)  irpAxan,  from  ieCAusfsm,  an  intropul- 
sion,  or  recession  of  a part  inwards  from  some  external 
violence.  Hippocrat.  dr  Vnhterib. 

ESPIGURN.VNTIA  (Law)  the  office  of  Spigurnel,  or  Scaler 
of  the  king's  writs. 

ES PEONAGE  (Mil.)  the  act  of  obtaining  and  giving  secret 
intelligence  of  what  is  passing  in  the  camp  or  army,  Ax.  of 
the  enemy. 

ESPLAN.VDE  (Fort.)  n declivity  or  slope  of  earth  com- 
mencing from  the  top  of  the  counterscarp,  and  losing  itself 
in  the  level  of  the  campaign,  which  serves  as  a parapet  for 
the  counterscarp  or  covered  way.  The  esplanade  is  now 
chiefly  taken  for  the  void  space  between  the  glacis  of  a 
citadel  and  the  first  houses  of  a town. 

ESPLEE'S  (Low)  the  full  profit  that  ground  yields,  ns 
the  feeding  of  pastures,  the  hnv  of  meadows,  Ac. ; some- 
times the  word  is  applied  to  tta  lands  themselves,  as  in 
Pine.  Pari.  30  Ed.  1. 

ESPOU'SALS  (Law)  a contract  or  mutual  promise  between 
a man  and  woman.  Marriage  is  raid  to  be  an  espousal  de 
prrrscuti.  I ( 'rod's  Inst.  57. 

ESPUE'SSIONE  (Mas,)  Italian  for  exprefsion,  or  that 
quality  in  a composition  which  consists  in  au  appeal  to  the 
feelings. 

ESPRFNGOLD  (Mil.)  a warlike  engine  anciently  used  for 
the  casting  of  great  stones. 

ESPRIT  DE  CORPS  (MU.)  that  species  of  attachment 
with  which  military  men  are  particularly  animated  to  the 
corps,  company,  or  service,  to  which  they  belong. 

E 'SPRIT.  OrdretC  (Her.)  vide  Holy  Ghost. 

ESQUFRE  (Her.)  in  French  escuyer,  in  Italian  scudiero, 
Spanish  cscudero,  Latin  armigtr , signifies  literally  an  ar- 
mour-bearer; but  has  since  been  employed  as  a title  of 
honour  to  the  sons  of  Knights,  and  to  those  who  serve  the 
King  in  any  worshipful  calling,  Ac. 

ESSAI  dcs  antics  h Jen  (Mil.)  French  for  proving  fire-arms. 

ESSATUM  (A/rrf.)  the  medicinal  virtue  which  is  io  vegeta- 
bles and  minerals. 

ESSAfY  (Metal)  vide  Assay. 

Essay  hatch  (Min.)  a little  trench  which  miners  dig  when 
they  are  in  search  of  ore. 

Essay  <J  a Deer  ( Sfiort .)  the  breast  or  brisket  of  a deer. 

ESSEDA'RII  (Ant.)  a sort  of  gladiators  who  fought  Er- 
teda , in  a chariot.  Cic.  ad  Fant.  I,  7,  ep.  6;  Petron . 
Frag m.  n.  8 ; Senet.  Epist.  29;  Suet.  Cal.  35. 

ESSE'DUM  (Ant.)  the  chariot  armed  with  scythes  which 
was  used  by  the  Gauls  and  Britons. 

Virg.  Georg.  L S,  v.  204*. 

Belgiem  ml  molii  metius  Jtrl  mat*  e»i> 
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Proper!.  L 2,  el.  1,  v.  86. 

Km eda  c.r/«lu  title  Bhtanna  jugit. 

These  chariots  were  known  in  Rome  before  C«sar’s  expe- 
dition into  Britain,  but  still  more  afterwards.  Cic.  ad 
Attic.  I.  6,  ep.  1 ; Cees.  dc  Bell . (Jail.  I.  4,  c.  33;  Scrv.  in 
yirs- 1 Jornand.  Her.  Goth.  c.  2. 

F/SSENCE  (Met.)  the  same  ss  Being. 

Essence  (Chem.)  the  purest  and  most  subtle  part  of  any 
body,  or  the  spirit  drawn  out  of  certain  substances. 

Essence  (AW.)  the  chief  properties  or  virtues  of  any  simple, 
collected  into  a small  compass. 

ESSE'NIM  quictnm  dc  telonio  (La tc)  a writ  which  lies  for 
the  citizens  and  burgesses  of  any  tow  n or  city  that  has  any 
charter  or  prescription  to  free  them  from  toll,  in  case  toll 
be  demanded  of  them  wrongfully.  Beg.  Orig.  258. 

ESSE'NES  ( Theol. ) a sect  among  the  ancient  Jews  who 
separated  themselves  from  the  people,  and  led  a kind  of 
monastic  life. 

ESSE'NTI  \L  debilities  ( Astro! . .)  arc  when  the  planets  are 
in  their  fall,  detriment,  or  peregrine.— Essential  dignities , 
certain  real  advantages  belonging  to  planets,  by  which  they 
are  strengthened  and  fortified,  as  when  they  are  in  proper 
houses,  or  in  their  exaltation. 

Essential,  oil*  (C’Acwi.)  are  acrid  volatile  oils,  having  a 
strong  aromatic  smell,  which  are  drawn  from  plants  by 
distillation,  in  distinction  from  native  oils,  that  arc  pro- 
cured by  coction.  Boer  hum.  litem. 

Essential  properties  (Log.)  such  as  necessarily  depend 
upon,  and  are  connected  with,  the  nature  and  essence  of 
a thing,  in  distinction  from  the  accidental. 

Essential  salts  (Chcm.)  salts  which  arc  procured  from 
plants,  and  which  have  the  property  of  crystallizing. 

Essential  character  (Bot.)  a term  applied  to  the  particular 
properties  or  characteristics  which  distinguish  one  species 
of  plants  from  another.* 

E'SSERS  (Med.)  eruptions  that  are  rather  hard  and  red,  and 
cause  a violent  itching  os  if  from  the  sting  of  a bee  or  a 
nettle. 

ESSIE'U  (Mech.)  French  for  a solid  piece  of  timber  which 
runs  across  the  carriage,  enters  the  wheel  at  both  ends, 
and  is  fastened  by  means  of  an  iron. 

ESSLI'SORS  (Law)  persons  appointed  by  a court  to  iinpan- 
nel  a jury  on  challenge  to  a jury  and  coroner. 

ESSO'DINUM  (Med.)  a certain  presage  of  a future  event 
from  the  signs  that  indicate  it. 

ESSOIN  (L«u)  an  excuse  for  one  that  is  summoned  to 
appear  and  answer  to  an  action,  &c.  by  reason  of  sickness, 
or  any  other  just  cause,  Sec.  . Brad.  I.  5;  Britt,  c.  122; 
FUi.  I.  6;  2 Inst.  125,  &c. — Clerk  of  the  Essoins,  an  officer 
in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  who  keeps  the  essoin  rolls. 
— Essoin  day  of  the  Term,  the  first  return  in  every  term, 
i.  e.  the  first  day  in  every  term  whereon  the  court  sits  to 
take  Essoins.  — Essoins  and  Proffers , words  used  in  the 
statutes  38  II.  8,  c.  21. 

E'SSORANT  (Her.)  a French  epithet  for  a bird  standing 
on  the  ground  with  its  wings  expanded,  as  if  they  were  wet, 
and  it  was  drying  them. 

ESSU'YER  Ic premier  Feu  (Mil.)  French  for  to  receive  the 
first  fire  without  attempting  to  fire  first. — Essuyez  la  Pierre, 
is  a word  of  command  in  the  platoon  exercise,  signifying 
to  try  the  (lint. 

ESTA'BLAGE  (AfecL)  French  for  the  harness  which  is 
between  the  two  shafts  of  a cart. 

ESTABLISHMENT  of  Doveer  (Law)  the  assurance  of 
dower  given  to  a w ife  or  her  friends,  by  the  husband  or  his 
friends,  previous  to  the  marriage.  Britt,  c.  102,  Sec. 

Establishment  (Mil.)  the  quota  of  officers  and  men  in  an 
army,  regiment,  troop,  or  company,  which,  being  much 
greater  during  war  than  pcaoc,  has  given  rise  to  the  dis- 


tinction of  a War- Establishment  and  a Peace- Establishment. 
A Military  Establishment  is  an  establishment  in  India  so 
called,  comprehending  the  allowances  for  tents,  carnets, 
and  drivers. 

EST  AC  AT)  E (Mil.)  French  for  a dyke  constructed  with 
piles  in  the  sea,  a river,  or  morass  to  oppose  the  entry  of 
troops. 

EST  A F ETT  E (Mil.)  Trench  for  a military  courier  sent 
from  one  part  of  an  army  to  another. 

ESTA'NDARD  (Mil.)  vide  Standard. 

ESTATE  (Law)  the  title  or  interest  a man  has  in  lands  or 
tenements. — Conditional  estate,  one  that  has  a condition 
annexed  to  it  though  it  be  not  in  writing. 

ESTATES  of  the  realm  ( Pofit .)  are  in  England  the  distinct 
parts  of  the  government  or  constitution  ; namely,  Kings, 
Lords,  and  Commons. 

ESTE'LE  (Her.)  French  for  the  term  erased. 

ESTHKXMENOS  (Mrd.)  irK*/* »»•*,  corroding;  an  epithet 
for  a spreading  ulcer. 

ESTIVAL  (Astron.)  another  name  for  summer. 

ESTO'ILE  (Her.)  French  for  a star;  a charge  in  the 
escutcheon,  which  differs  from  the  mullet,  by  having  six 
waved  points,  the  former  having  only  five  points,  (vide 
Star ] r L 

ESTOPPEL  (Law)  an  impedient  or  bar  to  an  action  which 
a man  has  by  his  own  act  and  deed. 

ESTOUFA'DE  (Cook.)  a particular  way  of  cooking  meat. 

ESTO*VER  1 1 mu)  from  tne  French  itnffe , signifies  that  sub- 
sistence which  a man,  accused  of  felony,  is  to  have  out  of 
his  lands  or  goods  during  his  imprisonment ; also  an  allow- 
ance of  wood  to  be  taken  out  of  another  man’s  woods. 

ESTOVE'RIIS  ha'jcndix,  H rit  de  (l.au)  a writ  for  a woman 
divorced  from  her  husband,  d mensii  et  thoro , to  recover 
her  alimony. 

ESTRA'C  ( Let.)  an  epithet  for  a horse  that  is  light  bodied 
and  lank -bellied  . 

ESTR  ADIOTTES  (Mil.)  a set  of  hardy  warriors  in  Italy, 
who  were  formerly  very  expert  in  managing  their  horses. 

ESTK  A'DER,  batteurs  d*  (Mil.)  scouts  of  horse  sent  out  to 
get  intelligence  of  the  position  of  the  enemy. 

EblKA'DE  (Archil.)  the  one  half  of  an  ulcove  or  chamber 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  richly  furnished  for 
the  reception  of  great  persons. 

ESTR.VNGLE  (Gram.)  a name  for  the  alphabet  of  the  an- 
cient Persian,  [vide  Alithabct J 

ESTRA'NGERS  (Lew)  foreigners  or  persons  born  beyond 
sea. 

ESTKAPA'DE  (Man.)  the  action  of  a restive  horse  who, 
by  plunging,  kicking,  and  rearing,  strives  to  resist  his 
rider. 

ESTKA'Y  (Law)  a tame  beast  found,  without  any  owner 
known,  which  if  it  be  not  reclaimed  within  a year  and  a 
day,  falls  to  the  Lord  of  the  manor. 

ESTKE'AT  (Law)  from  the  Latin  extractum , the  copy  of  nti 
original  writing  ; but  especially  of  fines  set  down  in  the 
rolls  of  a court,  to  be  levied  of  any  man  for  his  offence. 
F.S.B . 57. — Clerk  of  the  estreats , a clerk  that  receives  the 
estreats  out  of  the  Lord  Treasurers’  office,  and  writes  them 
to  be  levied  of  any  man  for  his  offence. 

ESTRECI  ATE'S  (Arch<rol.)  an  epithet  for  roads,  signifying 
streightened.  Hoved.  n.  783.  ^ 

ESTREG-BOARDS  (Carpent.)  boards  of  deal,  fir,  &c. 
brought  out  of  the  East. 

ESTRfcPF.MENT  (Law)  spoil  made  in  lands  and  woods  by 
a tenant,  for  term  of  life,  to  the  damage  of  the  rever- 
sioncr. 

E'STIIO  (Afar.)  an  Italian  word,  signifying  gracefulness 
and  clraance  in  application  to  movements. 

E'STUAftY  (Grog.)  any  ditch  or  pit  where  the  tide  comes 
or  which  is  overflowed  by  the  sea  at  high-water. 
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E'SULA  (Dot.)  the  Apocynum  renet  um  of  Linnaeus. 
E'SL’RINE  Salts  (Cheat.)  salts  of  a fretting  or  eating 
quality,  which  abound  in  the  air  of  places  situated  near 
the  sea  coast,  and  where  great  quantities  of  coal  arc 
burnt. 

ETA'fiLIES  (Mil.)  a word  formerly  used  in  France  for 
what  are  now  called  garrisons. 

ETA'GES  tic  Fonmeaux  ou  tie  Mines  (Min.)  French  for 
the  chambers  in  a mine. 

ETA'MPER  (Vet.)  French  for  to  pierce  a horsc-slioc  in  eight 

f laces. 

A'NCONS  (Min.)  French  lor  the  stays  or  supporters 
that  arc  set  up  in  mines  to  support  the  weight  of  the  earth 
that  is  laid  upon  the  galleries. 

ETA'PIER  (Mil.)  French  for  a purveyor  to  the  army. 
ETA'T-MAJOR  (MU.)  French  for  a specific  number  of  offi- 
cers belonging  to  the  same  corps. 

ETCHING  (Meek.)  a method  of  engraving  on  copper, 
whereby  the  lines  or  strokes  arc  eaten  in  with  aquafortis, 
instead  of  being  cut  with  u tool  or  graver. 

£T£Slj£  (Act/.)  cool  winds  that  blow  constantly 

every  year  for  forty  days  together  in  the  dog-days.  They 
are  so  called  from  S r*r,  a year,  because  they  return  every 
year.  Hi/tpocral.  lipid. . 1.  1,  &c. ; Pin t.  1.  18,  c.  3-t ; Gal. 
de  Temp.  1.  |. 

ETHER  (Nat.)  vide  JF.ther. 

ETHE'REAL  nil  (Ckem.)  a very  fine  or  exalted  oil,  or  rather 
spirit  of  an  oily  nature  which  instantly  takes  fire. 

ETHICS,  the  science  of  moral  philosophy,  which  teaches 
the  springs  and  principles  of  human  conduct. 
ETHIO'PlAN  sour  gourd  (Hot.)  Adausouia  digitalis  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

ETHMOI'DES  ( Anat .)  from  H/**,  a sieve,  and 

tTcti,  tlie  form;  a bone  in  the  inner  part  of  the  nose  resem- 
bling a sieve  in  form.  Duff".  Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.  Carp, 
hum.  L 3,  c.  1. 

ETHOLOGY  ( llhet .)  a figure  of  speech  which  consists  in 
the  drawing  of  characters.  Quinta.  Inst . 1.  6,  c.  6. 
ETHULIA  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  Syitgcnesia, 
Order  1 PJygamia  .Equates, 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. — Cor.  compound  tu- 
bular.— Stam .Jilamcnts  five;  anthers  cylindric.— Pist. 
germ  prismatic  ; style  filiform;  stigmas  two.— -Per.  none; 
seeds  solitary ; receptacle  naked. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Elhulia  rony- 
znidcs , scu  Kalim,  Puniclcd  Ethulia,  native  of  the  East 
Indies.  — Ethulia  sparganophora , scu  Sparganapkora, 
native  of  the  East  Indies. — Ethulia  divaricata , seu  Chry- 
santhemum, native  of  Malabar. 

ETIQUETTE  ( Polit .)  signified  originally  in  French  a 
ticket  uffixed  to  a bundle  of  papers  expressing  its  contents.  I 
It  is  now  commonly  used  for  a certain  rule  observed  at 
courts,  and  in  the  higher  circles. 

ETO'ILE  (For/.)  French  for  a star-redoubt,  or  a small  work, 
consisting  of  four,  five,  or  more  points. 

ETRAPA'DE  (Arducol.)  a crane  and  pulley,  which  was 
formerly  used  in  France  by  way  of  a torture. 
ETYMOLOGY  (Gram.)  • » mmA*?**,  from  inyts,  the  true 
origin,  and  to  speak ; a part  of  grammar  which 

leaches  the  original  of  words,  in  order  to  fix  their  true 
meaning. 

ETYTHOOCYLUM  (Bot.)  the  Brasilium  lignum. 
EVA'CLIAN’TS  (Med  ) medicines  proper  to  expel,  or  carry 
off  any  peccant  or  redundant  humours  in  the  animal  body 
by  the  proper  way  of  the  cmunctorics. 

EVACUATION  (Med.)  any  discharge  of  superfluous 
humours  or  excrements  out  of  the  body,  cither  by  the 
course  of  nature,  or  the  force  of  art. 

EUAl'MIA  (Med.)  from  «v,  well,  and  ay**,  blood  ; goodness 
of  blood. 
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EUALTHES  (Med.)  * from  **,  well,  and  «//•«,  to 
heal ; easy  to  be  healed.  Hippocrat.  de  Artie. 

EUANALE'PTOS  (:>/«/.)  from  !*»,  well,  and 

«**>*/*$ «»*•,  to  recover ; easy  to  be  recovered. 

ij  EUANASPH ALTOS  (Med.)  dvarfsAnt,  from  I»,  well, 
and  to  recover  strength  ; an  epithet  for  a me- 

dicine which  serves  to  recover  strength. 

EVAXGE'LIA  (Fee.)  a term  formerly  applied  to  proces- 
sions and  prayers  of  joy  for  good  tidings,  from  iMyytAiw, 
a joyful  message,  or  glad  tidings.  Anastas.  Bihtiuih.  in 
Being.;  Mon.  Angl.  tom.  iii.  p.  192. 

1 EVA'NGELIST  (Bthl.)  signifies  literally  a mes- 

! senger  of  glad  tidings  ; but  is  commonly  applied  to  the 

I writers  of  the  Gospel  History. 

EVA'NIA  (AW.)  a name  given  by  Fabriciu*  to  a division  of 
the  genus  Sphex,  comprehending  those  insects  which  have 
the  antenna?  setaceous,  the  lip  entire,  and  no  tongue. 

EUA'KTHBMON  (/lot.)  another  name  for  Chamatruduta. 

EU'A'NTHES  (Dot.)  »*»»/**,  from  h,  well,  and  a flower, 
highly  florid,  or  highly  coloured  ; an  epithet  applied  by 
Hippocrates  to  the  blood  and  the  urine.  flippocrat. 
in  Coac. 

EUA'PHION  (Med.)  a medicine  so  named  for  its  gentle* 
ness,  from  I*,  well,  and  the  touch.  Gal.  de  Com. 
Med.  sec.  I AX.  1 . 9,  c.  7. 

to  EVA'PORATE  to  a Pellicle  ( Client  ) to  consume  a liquor 
by  a gentle  heat  till  a thin  skin  is  perceived  to  swim  on 
the  top  of  it. 

EVAPORATION  (Cheat  ) a process  in  which  the  super- 
fluous moisture  of  any  liquid  substance  is  dispersed  by 
means  of  fire. 

EVA'S  ION  (Law)  a subtle  device  to  set  aside  truth,  or  to 
escape  the  punishment  of  the  law,  as  if  a man  should 
tempt  another  to  strike  him  first,  in  order  that  he  u*ay 
have  an  opportunity  of  returning  it  witli  impunity,  in 
this  case,  if  the  person  first  striking  be  killed,  it  is  not 
murder.  //.  P.  C.  c.  81. 

RVATE8  (Myth.)  a branch  of  the  Druids  who  were  rec- 
koned the  priests  and  naturalists. 

EUCALYPTUS  (Bo!.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  12  Icasan* 
dria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  superior. — Cor.  none. 
— St  ass.  filaments  numerous. — Piat.  germ  inferior; 
style  single. — Pxn.  capsule  four-celled  ; seeds  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Eucalyptus  Mi  qua. 
Oblique- leaved  Eucalyptus,  or  Red  Gum  Tree,  &c. 

EUCA'KDIQS  (Med.)  siamfiUs,  cordial ; an  epithet  for  what 
is  grateful  to  the  stomach. 

EUCATASCETTON  (Med.)  »u**T*7-»«rr«r,  from  I*,  well,  and 
to  be  incumbent ; on  epithet  for  a wound  which 
is  properly  supported,  or  rests  on  something  soft. 

EU'CEllA  ( Ent. ) a name  given  by  Fabricius  to  a division 
of  the  genus  A/tis,  comprehending  those  insects  which 
have  the  tongue  seven-cleft,  and  the  lip  tive-clcfr. 

EU'CHARISl  (Ecc.)  >*,  from  iv,  well,  and 

grace;  signifies  literally  a thanksgiving;  whence  it  has 
been  in  a particular  manner  applied  to  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper. 

EUCHARPSTOS  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  an  antidote  in  Ni- 
colaus Myrcpsus.  sect.  1,  c.  178. 

EUCH  A 'STIC  (Mus.)  an  epithet  for  that  part  of  the  Me- 
lopcea  which  constituted  the  calm  and  assuaging. 

EUCHOLUUjIUM  (Fee.)  a name  for  the  Greek  ritual,  or 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

EUCHRCE'A  (Aftrf.)  tixfun,  from  I»,  well,  ond  xt**,  colour, 
of  a good  colour ; a plaister  so  named  by  Scribonius  Largus. 
De  Comp.  Med.  c.  71. 

EUCHYMIA  (Med.)  nf^vsts,  from  «,  well,  and  a hu- 
mour ; goodness  of  the  humours  or  juices,  ns  well  in  ali- 
ments as  in  the  animal  frame.  Gal . Com.  de  Hippocrat. 
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Aphor.  1.  5;  Act.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  3,  c.  12;  Gorr.  j 
Def.  Med . 

EU'CLEA  (Hot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia, 
Order  10  Dodecandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal. perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  one- 
nctalled. — Stam.  filaments  thirteen;  anthers  erect. — 
Fist,  germ  ovate;  styles  two;  stigmas  obtuse. — Pkr. 
berry  globular  ; seeds  single. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  a tree,  as  Lhc  Euclea  race - 
tnosa,  scu  Padut,  Hound-leaved  Euclea,  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

EUCOI'LIA  (Med.)  i*»*o/*,  from  Is,  well,  and  ■«><*,  the 
belly;  an  epithet  for  cherries,  as  good  for  the  belly*  Dios- 
cor.  1.  1 , c.  1 . 

EU'COMIS  {Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  6 Hcxandria, 
Order  1 Mortogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Con.  inferior. — Stam. 
filaments  subulate. — Pi st.  germ  superior;  stigma  simple. 
Pen.  capsule  three-celled ; seeds  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  bulbous,  as  the — Eucomis  nana , 
friteUaria,  seu  Orcridia,  Dwarf  Eucomis,  Ac. 

EU'CRASY  {Med.)  an  agreeable  temperament,  a suitable 
mixture  of  qualities  in  the  body,  that  tend  to  keep  it  in 
good  order. 

EUDIO'METER  {Meek.)  an  instrument  by  which  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  atmospherical  air  can  be 
ascertained. 

EUDOOCJANS  ( Ecc .)  heretics  so  called  from  Eudoxus, 
their  ringleader,  who  held  impious  notions  respecting  the 
Son.  Epiphan . IJccr.  76 ; Prateol.  Dog.  Omn.  Ihrrct. 

EVE'CTICA  {Med.)  evectics,  that  part  of  physic  which 
teaches  how  to  acquire  a good  habit  of  body. 

EVICTION  of  the  moon  lAstron.)  one  of  her  most  consider- 
able irregularities,  caused  by  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  her. 
Its  general  effect  is  to  diminish  the  equation  of  the  centre  } 
at  the  syzyics,  and  to  increase  it  in  the  quadrature. 

E'VEN  number  {Arilh.)  a number  which  may  be  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  without  a fraction. — E venly  even  number. 
[vide  Evenly"] 

E'VENINGS  {Archteol.)  the  delivery  at  even  or  night  of  a 
certain  portion  of  grass,  com,  Ac.  given  to  a customary 
tenant,  who  performs  the  service  of  cutting,  mowing,  Ac. 
for  his  lord  gratuitously,  by  way  of  reward. 

E'VENLY  even  number  {Anlh.)  that  which  may  be  divided 
by  * without  a remainder. — Evenly  odd  number , that  which 
may  be  divided  by  2,  but  not  by  4,  without  a remainder. 

EVE'NT  (Mil.)  French  for  the  vent  or  cavity  which  is  left 
in  cannon,  or  other  fire-arms,  after  they  have  been  proved 
and  found  defective. 

EVE'RGETES  (Polit.)  *bfyiV*,  from  «*  and  ify»,  a work; 
a title  signifying  as  much  as  benefactor,  which  was  given 
to  several  of  the  Syrian  kings. 

E'VERGREEN  {Dot.)  an  epithet  for  such  plants  as  retain 
their  verdure  throughout  the  year. — Evergreen  Thorn,  the 
Mespilus  pipacantha  of  Linnams. 

EVE  KLA'StING  {Dot.)  the  Gnaphalium  of  Linuceus,  a 
shrub. — Everlasting  Pea,  the  Lalhyrus  sylvestris. 

EVEURI'CULUM  {Meek.)  a fishing-net,  similar  to  what  is 
now  called  the  drag-net. 

EUE'XIA  {Med.)  *>•§ U,  from  U,  well,  and  »£«,  habit;  a good 
habit  of  body,  in  distinction  from  Cachexia.  Aret.  de 
Deut.  Morb.  I.  I,  C.  16. 

EU'GEOS  (i Med.)  an  epithet  applied  sometimes  to  the  uterus 
and  sometimes  to  the  hymen. 

EUHARMONIA  (A/as.)  an  epithet  signifying  perfectly 
harmonious. 

EVICTION  (Late)  a recovery  of  lands,  Ac.  by  form  of 
law. 

E'VIDENCE  (Lou?)  any  proof  by  the  testimony  of  men,  or 
by  writings.  The  former  is  called  parole  evidence.  It  is  i 


called  evidence  because  thereby  the  point  in  issue  in  a cause 
to  be  tried  is  to  be  made  evident  to  the  jury.  Co.  Lit.  283. 

EU'LE  {Med.)  a particular  sort  of  worm  that  is  bred  in 
ulcers. 

EU'LOGY  ( Ecc .)  from  the  Greek  which  signifies 

benediction ; is  a term  used  in  the  Greek  church  cither 
for  the  Eucharist  itself  or  for  the  consecrated  bread  which 
was  sent  to  those  that  were  absent. 

EUNOMIANS  (Ecc.)  a sect  of  heretics  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, so  called  from  one  Eunomius,  their  ringleader,  who 
maintained  that  faith  alone  was  sufficient  for  salvation  with* 
out  good  works.  Epiphan.  Harr.  7.5;  Theodoret.  I leer. 
Fab.  1.  4;  Hieron.  Aaver. ; Hujffin.  1.  2,  c.  67;  Baron. 
Anna!.  Ann.  336,  Ac. 


EVOCATI  {Ant.)  veteran  soldiers,  who  after  having  served 
their  time  entered  as  volunteers ; they  were  otherwise 
called  Emeriti.  Veget.  I.  2,  c.  3 ; Itidor.  Orig.  I. !),  c.  3. 

EVOCATIO  {Ant.)  a religious  ceremony  observed  by  the 
Romans  at  the  commencement  of  a siege,  when  they  in- 
voked the  tutelary  deity  of  the  place  to  come  over  to 
them;  for  which  reason  the  Romans  would  not  allow  their 
tutelary  deities  to  be  invoked  by  name,  that  they  might 
not  be  known.  Plin.  1.  28,  c.  2 ; Macrob.  Sat . I.  3,  c.  9. 

EVOCATION  (Grow.)  a figure  of  construction,  which  con- 
sists in  changing  the  third  person  into  the  first  or  second. 

EUO'DIA  {Dot.)  the  AgathophyUum  of  Lin  nor  us. 

EVO'LVENT  (Grom.)  a name  for  the  involute  or  curve 
resulting  from  the  evolution  of  a curve,  in  distinction  from 
the  evolute  or  curve  supposed  to  be  open  or  evolved. 

E'VOLUTE  oirw  (Grom.)  a curve  described 
from  evolution,  as  Mr.  Huygens,  the  in- 
ventor, calls  it ; if  a thread  F C M be  wrapped 
or  wound  round  the  curve  B C F,  and  then 
unwound  again,  the  point  M will  describe 
the  curve  A M M,  which  is  the  involute  ; the 
curve  B C F is  the  evolute , the  part  M C of 
the  thread  being  called  the  radius  of  the  mn 
lute. 

EVOLUTION  (Arith.)  the  extraction  of  the  roots  of  any 
power  as  opposed  to  involution. 

Evolution  (Mii.)  any  circuitous  or  complicated  movement, 
by  which  a body  of  men  change  their  position  in  the  field. 

Evolution  (Grom.)  the  unfolding  or  opening  of  a curve, 
[vide  Evolute ] 

E VOLVULUS  {Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentandria , 
Order  4 Tetragynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.  — Cor. 
one-petallcd. — Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  oblong.— 
Pi5T.  germ  globose;  styles  four;  stigmas  simple, — Pkr. 
capsule  globose ; seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Evolvulus  num~ 
malarias,  seu  convolvulus,  native  of  Jamaica  .-—Evolvulus 
alcinoidet , Chickwced-leavcd  Evolvulus,  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  Ac. 

EUONYMOI'DES  {Dot.)  another  name  for  the  Ce/asirus  of 
Linmeus. 

EUO'NYMO  similis  ( Dot.)  the  Caffea  arabka. 

Euonymus  (Dot.)  i.e.  unlucky;  a tree  so  called  be- 

cause it  kills  cattle.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  I.  3,  c.  18; 
Plin.  I.  33,  c.  22* 

Euonymus,  in  the  Linnean  system , a genus  of  ptants,  Class  5 
Pentandria , Order  i Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  C A L.  perianth  five-parted. — C o r . petals 
five.— Stam.  jG laments  five;  anthers  twin.— Pist.  germ 
acuminate;  style  short;  stigma  acute.— Per.  capsule  suc- 
culent ; seeds  ovate. 

Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Euonymus  Euro* 
pens,  Common  Spindle  Tree.  — - Euonymus  lattfbliut. 
Broad-leaved  Spindle  Tree,  native  of  Austria.— Euo- 
nymiu  verrucosus.  Waited  Spindle  Tree,  native  of  the 
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Carniola.  — Euonymus  atropurpureus,  Purple-flowered 
Spindle  Tree.  Clus.  Hut.;  Doii.  Pempt. ; Bauh.  Hist.; 
Dauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Thcnt.;  Raii  Hist,; 
Toum . Instit. 

Euonymus  is  also  the  Ceanothus  americanus  of  Linracus. 

EUPA'REA  (Rot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentandria , 
Order  l Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five -leaved. — Con. petals 
live. — Stam.  live. — Pist.  germ  roundish;  style 

long ; stigma  simple. — Per.  berry  globular  ; seeds  many. 
Species . The  single  species  is  the — Panacea  amoena , native 
of  New  Holland. 

EUPATO'IIIA  (Dot.)  the  Agrimonia  eupatoria  of  Linnaeus. 

EUPATOROPDES  (Dot.)  another  name  for  the  Gnaphalium 
of  Linmeus. 

EUPATORIOPHA'LACRON  (Bot.)  the  Eelipta  credo. 

EUPATO'RIUM  (Bot.)  a plant  so  called  from 

Mithridates*  sur named  Eupator,  by  whom  it  was  disco- 
vered. It  was  otherwise  called  Agrimonia,  and  was  reck- 
oned good  for  complaints  in  the  liver.  Dioteor.  I.  4,  c.  4 ; 
PI  in.  1.  25,  c.  6;  Gal.  de  Simp  foe.  1.  6 ; Oribas.  Med.  Col- 
led. 1. 11  j Act.  Tetrab , c.  1,  term.  1 ; Paul  JEginet.  1.  7, 
c.  3. 

Eupatorium,  in  the  Linnean  system , a genus  of  plants, 
Class  19  Sy  agenesia,  Order  1 Poly  gam  in  AZqualis. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common  oblong. — Cor.  com- 
pound.— Stam.  filaments  fire ; anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  small ; style  filiform;  stigmas  slender. — Pan.  none; 
seeds  oblong. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  os  the — Eupatorium  \ 
dalea , sen  Dalea,  Shrubby  Hemp  Agrimony. — Eupato- 
rium scandcns,  seu  Conyza,  Climbing  Hemp  Agrimony, 
native  of  Jamaica. — Eupatorium  album,  White  Hemp 
Agrimony. — Eupatorium purpureum , Purple  Hemp  Agri- 
mony. Iia uh.  i list.;  liauh.  Pin. ; Ger.  Herb.;  Park. 
Theat.  ; llaii  Hist. ; Toum.  Inst. 

Eupatorium  is  also  the  name  of  the  Raccharis  iveefulia. 

EUPE'PSIA  (Med.)  t&et^ut,  from  »»,  well,  and  ta-rm,  to  di- 
gest; good  digestion. 

EU  PET  A LOS  ( Min.)  a precious  stone  of  four  colours, 
fiery,  blue,  vermiliion,  and  green.  Plin.  I.  15,  c.  SO. 

EUPHEMPSMUS  (Rhet.)  tvQvftitrit+f,  a figure  of  speech 
whereby  a harsh  word  is  exehanged  for  one  that  is  unoffend- 
ing, as  Euincnidcs  for  the  Furies.  Uuintd.  I.  9,  c.  2; 
Hemet.  Eloc.  $281. 

EUPHO'NIA  (llhcl.)  i Spurt*,  from  l»,  good,  and  sound 
euphony,  otherwise  called  a graceful  sound,  or 

smooth  flow  of  words.  Quiniil.  1.  1,  c.  5;  Aristid.  rtf*  A*y, 
tiM.;  Eustatk.  ad  Horn.  II.  I,  II,  p,  852. 

EUPHORBIA  (Hot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  11  Dodccan - 
dr  in,  Order  3 Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal. perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals  j 
four.—- Stam.  filaments  filiform;  anthers  twin.— Pist. I 
germ  roundish;  sty  Us  three  ; stigma  obtuse. — Per.  cap- 
sule roundish  ; seeds  solitary. 

SpecUs.  Tile  species  arc  mostly  annuals,  os — Euphorbia  | 
nnt'ujuorum , seu  Tithymalus , Triangular  Spurge,  native  j 
of  the  East  Indies. — Euphorbia  uennfidia,  Ligularia,  seu  j 
T.lacalle,  Olandcr-leavcd  Spurge,  native  of  the  East  In-  ! 
dies,  Stc. — Euphorbia  hirta , seu  Esufa , Creeping  Hairy  • 
Spurge,  native  of  both  Indies. — Euphorbia  chamtesyce,  ’ 
seu  Chamtesyce,  Created  Annual  Spurge,  native  of  the 
South  of  Europe. — Euphorbia  pevlis,  seu  Pepiis,  Purple 
Spurge,  native  of  the  Sooth  of  France.  But  the — Eu- 
phorbia Iriaculeata,  Three-spiked  Spurge,  native  of  Arabia, 
and  the — Euphorbia  onaeontha,  Scaly  Spurge,  native  of 
the  Cape  oi  Good  Hope,  arc  shrubs.  Clus.  Hist.  ; 
Hod.  Pempt.;  Hauh.  Hist.;  Raufs.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.  Rot.  ; llaii  Hist.  ; Toum.  Inst. 

EuniOHfiiA  is  also  the  Cynanchum  viminalc. 


EUPHORBII  arbor  (Rot.)  the  Cactus  Peruvianus. 

EUPHO'RBIUM  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Euphorbia. 

EUPHORIA  (Rot.)  another  name  for  the  Scytalia. 

EUPHRATIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didyna - 
rnw,  Order  2 Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  one- 
petal  led. — St  am  . Jilaments  four;  anthers  two-lobed.— 
Pist.  germ  ovate;  style  filiform;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.. 
capsule  ovate-oblong ; seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  arc  annuals,  us  the — Euphrasia  Odo- 
nites,  Bnrisia,  seu  Odonites,  Red  Eyebright. — Euphrasia 
linifolia , seu  Coris , Flax-leaved  Eyebright,  native  of 
France. — Euphrasia  viscosa,  seu  Pedictuaris,  Clammy 
Eyebright,  native  of  Provence. — Euphrasia  officinalis. 
Common  Eyebright.  Hal.  Pempt. ; Rauh.  Hist. ; Bauh. 
Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii  ifist.p 
Toum.  Imt. 

Eupiiratia  is  also  the  Barlsia  viscosa  of  Linnaeus. 

EUPHROSYNUM  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  herb 
Bugloss. 

EUPNCE'A  (Med.)  *«»»«*,  from  tv,  well,  and  *»**,  to  breathe; 
an  easy  respiration. 

EUPOUI'STA  (Med.)  medicines  easily  prepared. 

EUROPE'E  (Bot.)  vide  Veronica. 

EUROTI  AS  (Min.)  a precious  stone,  black,  as  with  a kind 
of  mould  upon  it.  Plin.  I.  37,  c.  10. 

EURY'A  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  11  Dodecandria , 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.  — Cor. 
petals  five.— Stam.  Jilaments  thirteen;  anthers  upright. 
— Pist.  germ  superior ; style  subulate ; stigmas  three.— 
Per.  capsule  globular ; seeds  many. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the — Eurya  Japonica , seu. 
Fisakaki,  native  of  Japan. 

EURYA'NDRJA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Polyan - 
dria,  Order  3 Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.  — CoR, 
petals  three. — Stam.  Jilaments  many;  anthers  twin. — 
Pist.  germ  ovate ; styles  three  ; stigmas  two. — Per .yb/- 
licles  three ; seeds  some. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the — Euryandria  seandens, 
native  of  New  Caledonia. 

EURYTHMIA  (Rhet.)  a graceful  proportion  and  carriage 
of  the  body,  particularly  in  application  to  an  orator. 
Quintil.  1.  1,  c.  10. 

EURITHMY  (Archit.)  the  exact  proportion  between  all  the 
parts  of  a building.  Vitruv.  I.  1,  c.  2. 

Euritiimy  ( Med.)  a good  disposition  of  the  pulse.  Gal.  dc 
Diffi.  Puls.  1.  1,  c.  9 ; Gorr.  Defin.  Med. 

EUoTATHES  (Med.)  tirntii,  from  L,  well,  and  fenp t,  to 
stand,  constant  and  regular;  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
seasons  and  to  diseases. 

EUSTATHIANS  (Ecc.)  a sect  of  heretics  in  the  fourth 
century,  so  called  alter  one  Eustathius,  a bishop  in  Ar- 
menia, w ho,  under  pretence  of  greater  purity  and  severity, 
introduced  many  irregularities.  Epiphan.  Her.  40. 

EUSTO'MACHUS  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  a good 

state  of  the  stomach ; also  for  the  food  that  is  proper  for  it. 

EU'STYLE  (Archit.)  from  «*,  well,  and  a pillar ; 

a term  for  a building  wherein  the  pillars  are  placed  at  a 
convenient  distance.  Vitruv.  1.  3,  c.  2. 

EUTHA'NASY  (Med.)  tUmtmriu,  a soft  and  quiet  death. 

I EU'THIA  (Mus.)  a term  in  the  Greek  music. 

! EUTY'CHI  ANS  (Ecc.)  a sect  of  heretics  in  the  fifth  century, 
called  after  their  ringleader,  one  Eutychus,  who  main- 
tained, among  other  things,  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  was  not 
like  ours.  Baron.  Annal.  Ann.  448. 

EWA'GIUM  (Arehteol.)  toll  paid  for  water  carriage. 

EWE  (Husband.)  the  female  of  the  sheep. 

EX  post  (Law)  a Latin  preposition  used  on  several  occsl- 
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sions,  ns — Ex  frost  facto, , i.  e.  from  something  done  after-  • 
wards  ; a*,  an  ex  post  facto  law,  or  a low  which  operates 
upon  a subject  not  liable  to  it  at  the  time  the  law  won 
made. — Ex  mere  motu , words  used  in  a charter,  signifying 
that  the  prince  docs  it  of  his  good  will  and  pleasure. — Ex 
officio,  i.  e.  by  virtue  of  one's  office ; signifying  the  power 
a person  possesses  of  doin^  certain  things  by  virtue  of  hi# 
office ; as  the  ex  officio  informations  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  which  he  files  ex  officio,  i.  e.  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
without  applying  to  the  court  for  permission. — Ex  parle, ; 
i.  e.  partial,  or  of  one  party;  ns  an  ex  parte  commission  in 
Chancery  taken  out  and  executed  by  one  party  only. — Ex 
parte  tali s,  a writ  that  lies  for  a bailiff  or  receiver,  who  1 
having  auditor#  assigned  to  take  his  account,  cannot  obtain 
of  them  reasonable  allowance,  but  is  cost  into  prison.  1 
f.  A*,  n.  12  y. 

EXACERILVNTES  (Med.)  remitting  fevers. 

EX  AUCTION  (/.<nr)  wrong  done  by  an  officer,  or  by  one 
who  under  colour  of  office  takes  more  than  what  the  law 
allows.  Between  Extortion  and  Exaction  there  is  this  dif- 
ference ; that  in  the  former  case  the  officer  extorts  more 
than  his  due,  when  something  is  due  to  him ; and  in  the 
latter  case  he  exacts  what  is  not  his  due,  when  nothing  is  l 
due  to  him.  Co.  Lit.  3G8. 

EXA'CTOll  Regis  (Latv)  the  King's  exactor,  or  collector  of 
taxes  ; also,  sometimes  taken  for  the  sheriff.  Liber  Xiger  : 
.Scare,  par.  1 , c.  ult. 

E'XACUM  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  4 Tetrandria,  I 
Order  1 Momogqnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal. perianth  four-1  caved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled.— Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  roundish. — I 
rUT.  germ  roundish;  style  filiform;  stigma  headed. — 1 
Per.  capsule  roundish;  seeds  numerous. 

Species.  Die  species  arc  mostly  annual,  as  the — Exacum 
Athens,  sen  Centaureum,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. — Exacum  viscosum , feu  Gentiana,  native  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  &c. 

Exacum  is  also  the  Gentiana  fliformis. 

EXA'GIUM  (Ant.)  »£*>««*,  a kind  of  standard  weight. 

Suidas. 

EXAGO'GA  (Ant.)  fgtc’/wvk,  the  exportation  or  carrying  of 
floods  outward-bound.  Fed.  de  Verb . Sign. 

EX^'RESlS  (Surg.)  the  act  of  taking  away  or 

drawing  out  of  the  body  things  hurtful  to  it. 

EXAGGERATION  ( Rhet .)  a figure  whereby  the  orator  en-  'j 
large#  or  heightens  things,  making  them  appear  more  than  * 
they  really  are. 

EXA'LMA  (Med.)  •gaAp*,  a starting  out,  from  to 

leap  out ; a term  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  the  starting  of 
the  vertebra?  out  of  their  piacc*.  Htppocrnt.  de  Artie. 

EXALTATION  ( Atlrol .)  an  essential  dignity  of  a planet, 
next  in  virtue  to  being  in  its  ow  n house. 

Exaltation  (Chcm.)  an  operation  by  which  a thing  is  raised 
to  a higher  degree  of  virtue,  or  an  increase  of  the  prin- 
cipal property  in  any  body. 

Exaltation  of  the  Cross  (Ecc.)  vide  Cross. 

EXAM  BLO'tf  A (Med.)  and  Exam  blasts,  !(«/*• 

/SA*r«,  from  ipfixim,  to  miscarry;  an  abortion. 

EXA'MINERS  (Law)  two  officers  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
who  arc  appointed,  on  oath,  to  examine  witnesses  on  either 
side. 

EXAMPLE  (Rhet.)  an  imperfect  kind  of  induction  or  argu- 
mentation, whereby  it  is  proved  that  a thing  which  nag 
happened  on  some  other  occasions,  will  happen  on  the 
present  one. 

EX  ANASTOMOSIS  (Anat.)  vide  Anastomosis. 

EXA'NGUIOUS  (Anat.)  from  exswgvis ; or  ex,  privative, 
and  sanguis,  blood  ; bloodless,  an  epithet  for  the  bones  and 
cartilage#  which  are  the  white  parts  of  the  body. 

EXA'NNUAL  ROLL  (Law)  a roll,  in  which  fines  that  j 


could  not  bo  levied,  and  bad  debts,  were  formerly  entered, 
that  thej'  might  be  annually  read  over  to  the  sheriff,  to  see 
if  any  thing  could  not  be  recovered.  Hate.  Sheriff. 
Ace . 67. 

EXANTHE'MATA  (Med.)  pustules  that  break  out  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body.  Htppocrnt.  Ejtid.  I.  6,  % Gat. 
Comm.  2,  Ac.;  Cels.  1.5,  c.  28;  Marcelt.  dc  Medic  am. 
c.  18;  Oribas.  de  Morb.  Curat.  I.  3,  c.  21  ; Act.  de  Mrih. 
Med.  1. 1,  c.  20 ; Gorr.  Def.  Med. ; Foes.  (Econont.  Hip- 
pocrat. 

EXANTHRO'PIA  (Med.)  from  and  a man,  i.  e. 

without  the  faculties  of  a man  ; a species  of  melancholy 
madness,  in  which  the  patient  fancies  himself  a brute. 

EXAllA'GMA  (Surg.)  from  i^irrw,  to  break;  a fracture. 
Gal.  Exeg.  Hippoc.  V ocab. ; Pancirol.  Notit.  Dig.  Imp. 
Occident . c.  1. 

EXA'KMA  from  to  lift  up ; an  elevated 

tumour.  Hippocrat.  Epid.  1.  4 ; Foes.  CEconom.  Hippoc  rat. 

EXA'RSIO  (Med.)  an  intemperaturc  from  heat,  attended 
with  dryness. 

EXARTHRE'MA  (Med.)  from  to  suspend  ; un  amu- 

let or  charm  hung  round  the  neck. 

, EXARTHRO'SLS  (Swr^,)  from  to  put  out  of  joint; 

a dislocation  or  lunation. 

EX  ARTICULATION  (Surg.)  the  disjointing  or  putting  out 
of  joint. 

EXAUCTORATIO  (Ant.)  a partial  discharge  from  mili- 
tary service  in  rhe  Roman  army,  in  distinction  from  the 
ntistio , which  was  a full  discharge.  Tacit.  Annal.  El, 
c.  36 ; Lamprid . in  Alex.  Sever,  c.  52 ; Tertuliian.  de  Coron. 
Milit.  c.  1 ; Vrget.  1.2,  c.  3;  Ulp.  Jf.  de  ris  qui  not.  in  font. 
tit.  2,  I.  2. 

EXCAMBIATO'RES  (Archced.)  exchangers  of  land,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  been  what  we  now  call  broker?. 

EXC A'MBi U M (Com.)  Exchange. 

EXCATHI'SMA  ( Med. ) vide  Semicupium. 

EXCELLENCY  (Polit.)  a title  now  given  to  embassadors, 
commanders,  and  to  oilier  persons  not  entitled  to  that  of 
highness. 

EXCE'NTRIC  (Geom.)  an  epithet  for  such  figures  as  circles, 
spheres,  Ac.  not  having  the  same  centre. 

Excektric  Circle  (Astron.)  or  the  excenlric , otherwise  called 
the  deferent,  a circle  in  the  Ptolemaic  system,  which  was 
the  orbit  itself  that  the  planets  were  supposed  to  describe 
round  the  earth.  It  is  now  supposed  that  the  planets 
describe  elliptic  orbits  round  the  sun. — Eccentric  Circle , in 
modern  astronomy,  is  the  circle  described  from  the  centre 
of  the  orbit  of  a planet,  with  half  the  greatest  axis  as  a 
radius;  or  it  is  the  circle  that  circumscribes  the  elliptic 
orbit  of  the  planet. — Excentric  Anomaly,  or  Anomaly  of 
the  Centre,  vide  Astronomy. — Excenlric  place  of  a Planet  in 
its  orbit  is  the  heliocentric  place,  or  that  place  in  which  it 
appears  as  seen  from  the  sun. — Excentric  Place  in  the  Ecliptic 
is  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  to  which  the  planet  is  referred  as 
viewed  from  the  sun.  This  coincides  with  the  heliocentric 
longitude. — Excentric  Equation , in  ancient  astronomy,  is  an 
angle  made  by  a line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  earth 
with  another  fine  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  excentric. 
This  is  the  same  with  the  Proalhapharrcsis.  [vide  Equation 
of  the  Centre"] 

Excentric ity  (Geom.)  the  distance  between  the  centres  of 
two  circles  or  spheres  not  having  the  same  centre. 

Excextricity  (Astron.)  in  the  Ptolemaic  system  is  that 
part  of  the  line  of  the  Apsides  lying  between  the  centre  of 
the  earth  and  of  the  Excentric,  i.  e.  the  distance  between 
the  centre  of  a planet  and  the  centre  of  the  earth. — -Excess - 
tricky , in  modern  astronomy,  is  the  distance  between  the 
centre  of  the  Ellipse,  i.  e.  between  the  sun  and  the  centre 
of  the  Excentric.  [vide  Astronomy ] This  is  called  Single 
or  Simple  Eccentricity,  in  distinction  from  the  DouMe 
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Excentricity,  which  is  the  distance  between  the  two  Foci  of 

r the  Ellipse,  ami  is  equal  to  twice  the  Excentricity. 

EXCE'PTIO  (Ant.)  Exception,  a bar,  or  prevention,  by 
which  the  defendant  stops  the  action  from  going  directly 
to  a sentence  or  condemnation.  Cic.  de  Inv.  Rhet.  1.  2, 
c.  (20 : Pauli,  tit.  de  Except. ; Sigon.  de  Indie.  I.  1,  c.  21. 

EXCERPTION  (Late)  a stop  or  stay  to  an  action,  consisting 
either  of  a denial  of  the  matter  alleged  in  bar  to  the 
action  ; or,  in  Chancery,  of  what  is  alleged  against  the  suf- 
ficiency of  an  ansner,  Ac.  Exceptions  are  distinguished 
into  dilator ^ and  peremptory.  Bract.  1.  5,  tract  5;  Co. 
XM.  47 ; 1 Lev.  287 ; Cro.  Ell.  244. 

Exception,  in  Scotch  law,  is  equivalent  to  Defence.  Excep- 
tio  Rei  indicate*  is  an  Exception  or  defence  that  the 
matter  has  been  adjudged  in  another  court  or  country, 
and  the  judgment  carried  into  effect. 

Exception  {Med.)  the  embodying  or  mixing  of  dry  powders 
with  any  sort  of  moisture. 

BXCE'PTIVE  PROPOSITION  {Log.)  any  proposition 
which  contains  some  particle  of  exception  ; as  but,  unless, 
Ac. 

EXCE'SS,  Spherical  (Trigon.)  is  the  excess  of  the  sum  of 
the  three  angles  of  any  spherical  triangle  above  two  right 
angles.' 

EXCHA'NGE  (Law)  Excambium.  1.  The  King's  Exchange, 
or  the  place  appointed  the  King  for  the  exchange  of 
plate  or  bullion  for  the  king's  coin,  Ac.  There  weru  for- 
merly divers  such  places,  but  now  there  is  only  one,  | 
namely,  the  Mint,  in  the  Tower.  2.  Any  contract  or  j 
agreement  whereby  persons  or  things  arc  exchanged  one 
fur  another;  as — Exchange  of  Lands  or  Tenements , a mu- 
tual grant  of  equal  interest  in  lands,  the  one  in  considera- 
tion of  the  other,  which  is  used  peculiarly  in  our  common 
law  for  that  compensation  which  the  warrantor  must  make 
to  the  warrantee,  value  for  value,  if  the  land  warranted  be 
recovered  from  the  warrantee.  The  word  Exchange , when 
taken  by  itself,  applies  appropriately  to  this  case  in  law : 
it  is,  however,  applied  to  other  things,  a*  Exchange  of  j 
Church  Livings , See. 

Exchange  (Com.)  1.  The  trucking  or  bartering  one  thing 
for  another.  2.  The  giving  a sum  of  money  in  one  place 
to  he  repaid  in  another,  par  pro  pari , value  for  value, 
according  to  the  sundry  species  of  coins  current.  This  was 
called  Cambio  commune,  or  Common  Exchange,  when  coin 
was  exchanged  for  coin,  in  distinction  from  Cambio  reale , 
or  Real  Exchange,  when  moneys  were  paid  to  the  ex- 
changer, and  bills  were  drawn  without  naming  the  species, 
but  according  to  the  value  of  the  several  coins,  [vide  Bill 
etf  Exchange'] — Exchange  Brokers  are  men  who  act  between 
one  merchant  and  another  in  the  business  of  Exchange. 
3.  Exchange  also  stands  for  the  rate  at  which  one  coin  is 
exchanged  for  another,  which  depends  upon  the  balance  of 
trade  and  the  political  relations  which  subsist  between  two 
countries.  4.  The  place  where  merchants  meet  to  nego- 
tiate bills  and  transact  all  other  business. 

Exchange  (Arith.)  is  the  finding  what  quantity  of  the 
money  of  one  place  is  equal  to  a given  sum  of  another,  ac- 
cording to  a certain  course  of  exchange. — Course  of  Ex- 
changes is  the  current  price  betwixt  two  places,  which  is 
always  fluctuating  and  unsettled.— Arbitration  of  Exchange 
is  a calculation  ot  the  exchanges  of  different  places,  to  dis- 
cover which  is  the  most  profitable,  [vide  Arbitration] 

Exchange  {Mil.)  1.  Exchange  qf  Prisoners , the  act  of 
giving  up  men  on  both  sides,  upon  certain  conditions 
agreed  to  by  the  contending  parties.  2.  Exchange  between 
Officers,  who  remove  from  one  regiment  to  another,  or 
from  full  to  half  pay,  for  which  a consideration  is  usually 
given,  called  the  Difference . 

EXCHANGERS  j Com.)  those  who  transmit  money  to 
foreign  parts  by  bills  of  exchange,  Ac, 
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EXCHEQUER  (Loro)  in  Latin  seaccarium,  in  old  French 
teschouier ; the  place  or  office  where  the  King's  cash  is 
kept  and  paid,  properly  called  the  receipt  of  the  Exche- 
quer.— Exchequer  Court,  a court  of  record,  in  which  all 
causes  relating  to  the  crown  revenue  are  determined.  It 
is  governed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  and  three  other  Barons,  who  are  the  sovereign 
auditors  of  England,  and  the  judges  of  the  court.  The 
prerogative  court  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  also  goes  by 
this  name. — Black-Book  etf  the.  Exchequer , a book  com- 
posed in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  containing  a full  account 
of  this  court,  its  officers,  Ac. 

EXCHEQUER  ED  (Low)  a colloquial  term  for  one  who  is 
summoned  before  the  court  of  Exchequer  to  answer  any 
charge. 

BXCI'PULUM  (CAcm.)  a chemical  receiver. 

RXCi'SE  (Low)  an  inland  imposition  paid  sometimes  on  the 
consumption  of  the  commodity,  or  frequently  upon  its 
retail  sale  which  immediately  precedes  the  consumption. 

EXCI'SION  ( Bibl .)  in  the  scripture  sense,  is  the  cutting  off 
a person  from  the  number  of  his  community,  ns  a punish- 
ment for  his  sins. 

EXCITABILITY  ( Med.)  and  Excitement,  term*  of  modern 
use;  the  first,  to  denote  the  capacity  of  the  body  to  admit 
of  an  increased  action ; the  latter  the  state  of  increased 
action.  The  causes  which  produce  this  increase  of  action 
are  called  exciting  causes. 

EXCLAMATION  (Rhet.)  a figure  of  speech  by  which  any 
passion  of  the  mind  is  expressed.  Qvidc  Ecphoneds] 

EACLUSA  (Loir)  or  Exciusagium,  a sluice  for  water;  and 
the  payment  to  the  lord  for  the  use  of  such  a sluice.  Mon. 
Angl.  tom.  1,  p.  398,  Ac. 

EXCLU'SIONERS  ( Polit .)  a name  given  to  those  member* 
of  parliament,  who,  in  the  reign  ol  King  Charles  II,  were 
for  excluding  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  succession  to 
the  throne. 

EXCLUSO'RIUM  (Med.)  a medicine  which  causes  abortion. 

EXC(E'CA'RIA  (UoL)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia, 
Order  3 Trianaria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  ament  cylindric. — Con.  none. — 
Stam.  filaments  three;  anthers  roundish  — Pist.  germ 
roundish;  stoles  three;  stigma  simple.  — Per.  berry 
smooth ; seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  is  a shrub,  as  the — Ercoecaria  slgaf- 
loeha,  sou  Arbor  excoecaris,  native  of  Tongatabu. 

EXCOMMUNICATION  (Low)  Excommunicatio , an  eccle- 
siastical censure,  which  is  divided  into  the  greater  and  the 
less ; the  former  excluding  a person  from  tne  communion 
of  the  church,  and  the  compamr  of  the  faithful  altogether; 
the  latter  excluding  him  only  from  the  communion  of  the 
church. 

EXCOMMUNICATO  capiendo  (Low)  a writ  directed  to 
the  sheriff  for  the  apprehension  of  one  who  stnnds  obsti- 
nately excommunicated  forty  days. — Excommunicato  dcli- 
berando,  a writ  to  the  under  sheriff  for  the  delivery  of  an 
excommunicated  person  out  of  prison. — Excommunicato 
recipiendo , a writ  whereby  excommunicated  persons,  who 
have  been  unlawfully  delivered  from  prison  before  they 
have  given  caution  to  obey  the  authority  of  the  church, 
are  commanded  to  be  sought  after  and  retaken.  F.  S.  B. 
62 ; Reg.  Orig.  37. 

EXCORIATION  (5«yg.)  the  rubbing  off  or  fretting  away 
the  skin  from  any  part  of  the  body. 

EXCORTICATION  ( Bot .)  the  stripping  a tree  of  its  bark. 

EXCREME'NTA  (Anal.)  whatever  is  evacuated  from  the 
animal  body  after  digestion.  Ephet.  de  Appel/at. 

Pari.  Corp.hum.  1. 1,  c.  36;  Act.de  Vrin.  c.5. 

EXCRESCENCE  (Surg.)  from  ex,  and  creseo,  to  grow ; any 
preternatural  formation  of  flesh  on  any  part  of  the  body, 
aa  a wart,  wen,  Ac. 
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EXCRETA  (Med.)  and  Retenta,  fluid*  thrown  out  or  re- 
tained in  the  body. 

EXCRETION  (Med.)  the  act  of  separating  and  voiding 
excrementitious  humours  from  the  aliments  and  mas*  of 
blood. 

EXCU'BIAS  (Ant.)  the  watches  and  guards  kept  in  the  day 
by  the  Romans,  in  distinction  from  vigil  ice,  which  were 
kept  by  night.  Jsidor.  Orig.  1. 9,  c.  3 ; Sen*,  in  Virg.  Ain.  \ 
1.  9,  v.  159 ; Schel.  in  Polyb.  apud  Gr<cv.  Thcs . Antiq.  Horn. 
tom.  10. 

EXCULPATION,  Letter t of  (Law)  a warrant  in  the  Scotcli 
law  to  an  offender  indicted  for  citing  w itnesses  in  his  own 
defence. 

EXCURSION  ( Astron .)  another  word  for  Elongation,  [vide 
Elongation] — A circle  of  Excursion  is  a lesser  circle  paral- 
lel to  the  ecliptic,  and  at  such  a distance  from  it  that  the 
excursions  of  the  ptaneU  towards  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic 
may  be  included  within  them,  being  usually  fixed  ut  10 
degrees. 

EXCUisA'TI  (Ant.)  nn  epithet  for  slaves  who,  having  taken  i 
refuge  in  a church,  obtained  pardon  from  their  masters, 
who  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  pass  over  their  of-  ' 
fence.  Greg.  Turon.  Hist.  1. 5,  c.  3. 

EXEAT  (Etc.)  a term  employed  in  the  permission  which  a 
bishop  grants  to  a priest  to  go  out  of  his  diocese. 

EXECnEBRO’NCIIOS  (Med.)  tfoi, fpvxn.  on  epithet  for 
one  having  a prominent  or  throat.  Hippocrat.  dc 

Art.  Sf  Gal.  Com . 

EXECIIEGLUTOS  (Med.)  .^ly >.*«<,  an  epithet  for  one 
having  prominent  buttocks. 

EXECUTION  (Lntc)  signifies  generally  the  lost  perform- 
ance of  an  act  by  a judicial  writ,  grounded  on  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  from  which  it  issues;  purticulnrly  the 
obtaining  possession  of  any  thing  recovered  by  judgment 
of  law. — Prerogative  Execution  is  on  execution  for  the 
king’s  debt,  which  is  always  preferred  before  auy  other 
execution. 

Execution  (Mil.)  the  plunder  and  waste  of  a country 
where  the  inhabitants  refuse  to  submit  to  the  terms  im- 
posed upon  them. 

EXECUTIONE  facienda  in  WUhcmam'tuM  (Law)  vide 
Replevin. — Exec  ut  tone  Judicii , a writ  directed  to  the  judge 
in  an  inferior  court  to  do  execution  upon  a judgment 
therein.  F.  iV.  D.  20 ; AVu>  Nat.  Brcv.  43. 

EXECUTIVE  (Polit.)  an  epithet  signifying  capable  of  exe- 
cuting, is  particularly  applied  to  that  branch  of  the  go- 
vernment which  is  invested  with  the  power  of  executing 
the  functions  of  governing  the  state.  In  all  monarchical 
states  this  power,  called  by  distinction  the  Executive  power, 
rests  in  the  prince. 

EXE'CUTOU  (Lorn)  a person  nominated  by  a testator  to 
take  care  and  see  his  will  and  testament  executed. — Exe- 
cutor de  son  Tort,  Ac.  of  or  to  his  own  wrong ; an  exe- 
cutor who  takes  upon  him  the  office  of  an  executor  by  in- 
trusion, not  being  constituted  thereto  by  the  testator. 

EXECUTORY  (/.oie)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  an 
execution.  An  executory  estate  is,  where  an  estate  created 
by  deed,  or  flne,  is  to  be  afterwards  executed  by  entry, 
livery,  writ,  Ac. ; leases  for  years,  rents,  annuities,  Ac. 
arc  called  inheritances  executory ; an  executory  devise  is  the 
devise  of  a future  interest. 

EXEGE'SIS  (Lit.)  »<*7*r* 5,  on  explication  of  words,  or  an 
elucidation  of  sentences. 

Exegesis  numerosa  et  linealis  (Math.)  a term  used  by  Meta 
for  the  numeral  or  lineal  solution  of  the  extraction  of 
roots  out  of  adfectcd  equations. 

EXEGETEiS  (Ant.)  from  to  explain ; an 

interpreter  of  the  laws  and  religious  rites  among  the  Athe- 
nians. Plot,  de  Leg.  1.6;  IN’ most  h.  cont.  Everg. ; Theo- 
■phrait,  Char  act.  Q.  17 ; poll.  Onont.  1,  ti}  segnj,  124,  Ac. 


EXELCO’SIS  (Med.)  vide  Exulceratio. 

EXELC Y'SMOS  (Med.)  4i>wriM(,  from  hiui,  to  draw ; a 
depressure  of  the  bones.  Gal.  Def.  Med. 

EXEMPLIFICATION  (Late)  a duplicate,  or  copy  of  let- 
ters patent,  taken  from  the  enrolled  originals. 

EXEMPLIFICATI9NE  (Law)  a writ  granted  for  the  ex- 
einplifying  an  original.  Reg.  Orig.  290. 

1 EXE'MPT  (Mil.)  a French  terra  for  an  officer  in  the  guards, 
who  commands  in  the  absence  of  the  captain  and  lieu- 
tenant. 

EXECUTION  (Law)  a privilege  to  be  free  from  service  or 
appearance,  as  knights,  clergymen,  Ac.  are  exempt  from 
appearing  at  county  court  by  statute,  Ac. 

• EXEMPTS  (Polit.)  persons  originally  so  called  from  being 
exempted  from  certain  services,  or  entitled  to  particular 
privileges.  The  Exons  of  St.  James  derive  their  name 
from  the  exempts.  In  France  there  were  three  classes — 
Exempts  des  gardes  du  corps,  belonging  to  the  body 
guard. — Exempts  du  ban  et  arriere  ban,  persons  exempt 
from  that  service,  and — E tempts  des  Martchaussics,  those 
belonging  to  the  Marshulsca,  who  were  exempt  from  all 
taxes,  Ac. 

EXE'NNIUM  (Archceol.)  or  Exhcnium,  a gift  or  present; 
more  properly  a new  year’s  gift. 

E'XEKCISE  (Mil.)  the  practice  of  all  military  movement* 
and  use  of  arms,  by  which  a soldier  is  instructed  how  to 
carry  himself  in  the  field,  and  on  duty. 

EXERG  A'SIA  (flhct.)  a figure  of  speech,  by  which  the 
same  thing  is  repealed  in  different  terms. 

EXE'RGUE  (Numis.)  a term  among  medalists  denoting  the 
little  space  around  and  w ithout  the  work  or  figures  of  a 
medal  lor  an  inscription,  Ac. 

EXFOLIATION  (»VHrg.)  from  exfolio,  to  shed  the  leaf;  the 
scaling  off,  or  separation  of  a dead  piece  of  bone  in  the 
form  of  a leaf  or  scale. 

EXFOLI ATPVUM  (Sir/g.)  from  rr folio,  to  shed  the  leaf : 
an  instrument  for  rasping  a bone,  so  as  to  clean  it  from  all 
exfoliations. 

EXFREDIA'RE  ( ArcJutol .)  to  break  the  peace. 

EX  gravi  querela  (Law)  a writ  which  lies  for  one  who  is  kept 
from  the  possession  of  his  lands  and  tenements  by  the  de- 
visor’s heirs,  who  enters  and  detains  them  from  him. 

EXHALATION  (Nat.)  a futne,  or  vapour,  which  rises  out 
of  the  earth. 

EX  1 1 AU'STED  Receiver  (Pncum.)  a glass,  or  other  vessel, 
applied  on  the  plate  of  an  air  pump,  to  extract  the  air 
out  of  it  by  the  action  of  the  pump. 

EXHAUSTIONS  (Math.)  or  the  method  of  Exhaustions,  a 
mode  of  demonstration  founded  on  the  principle  of  ex- 
hausting a quantity  by  continually  taking  away  certain 
parts  of  it. 

; EXIII'BIT  (Law)  a term  used  in  a suit  of  Chancery,  when 
a deed  or  other  writing  is  exhibited  to  he  proved  by  wit- 
nesses, and  the  examiners  or  commissioners  certify  on 
the  back,  that  it  was  shown  to  such  or  such  persons  at 
their  examination,  which  is  called  an  exhibit. 

EXHIBITION  (Law)  in  the  Scotch  law  is  au  action  for 
compelling  the  production  of  writings.  * • « 

Exhibition  (Ecc.)  an  allowance  for  meat  and  drink  which 
was  customary  among  the  religious  appropriators  of 
churches,  who  usually  made  it  to  the  depending  vicar; 
whence  the  benefactions  now  settled  for  tne  maintaining 
of  scholars  at  the  Universities,  not  dependiug  on  the 
foundation,  are  called  exhibitions. 

EXHIBITIONER  (Lit.)  one  who  enjoys  an  exhibition  at 
the  Universities,  [vide  Exhibition ] 

EXHUMATION  (Law)  the  act  of  digging  up  a body  that 
has  been  interred  in  holy  ground,  by  the  authority  of  a 
judge. 

EaIGE'NDAIUES  (Law)  vide  Exigenter. 
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EXIGENT  (Law)  or  Erigi  facias , a *vrit  lying  where  the 
defendant  in  a personal  action  cannot  be  found,  nor  any- 
thing of  his  within  that  county  to  be  distrained : it  is  di- 
rected to  the  sheriff  to  call  the  party  five  county  days 
successively  to  appear  under  pain  of  outlawry.  Stal. 
18  Ed.  3,  c.  1 ; 6 Hen.  8,  c.  ♦;  31  Elis.  c.  3;  3 Intt. 
31,  Ac. 

EXIGE'NTER  (Law)  or  exigendary,  an  officer  of  the  court 
of  Common  Pleas  who  makes  out  exigents  and  proclama- 
lions  in  all  actions  in  which  process  of  outlawry'  lies. 

E'XIGl  facias  (Law)  vide  Exigent. 

EX  I’Ll  UM  ( Archtrot .)  a spoiling  ; also  an  injury  done  to 
tenants  by  altering  their  tenure,  ejecting  them,  and  the 
like.  St  at.  Marti,  c.  2 5 ; Flet.  1. 1,  C.  1 1 . 

EAI  PORTICOS  ( Med.)  from  • to  press  out; 

an  epithet  for  digesting  or  detersive  medicines. 

EXI'SCHIOS  ( Anal ,)  an  epithet  signifying  jutting  out. 

EXITU'RA  ( Med.)  a running  abscess. 

E'XITUS  (Law)  the  issues  or  profits  from  lands. 

Exitus  (Med.)  a prolapsus,  or  falling  of  the  anus. 

EXLEG  A'LITUS  (Law)  he  who  is  prosecuted  as  an  outlaw. 
Leg.  Ed.  Confes.  c.  38. 

EX  MERO  MOTU  (Law)  vide  Ex. 

EXO  AC  A'NTHA  (Bat.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pen- 
tandria,  Order  2 Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  umbel  universal.— Co  a.  univer- 
sal.— St  am.  fitments  five;  anthers  roundish.  — Pist. 
germ  inferior;  styles  two;  stigmas  two. — Per. fruit  sub- 
ovate  ; seeds  two. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  a biennia),  as  the — Exaa- 
cant  ha  hetrrophylla , a native  of  Nazareth. 

E'XOCII AS  (Med.)  from  and  to  have;  a tubercle  of 
the  onus.  Paul.  . Eginet . 1. 3,  c.  59 ; Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

KXOCCETUS  (Ich  ) the  Flying-Fish ; a genus  of  fishes  of 
the  Abdominal  Order,  having  the  head  scaly,  n mouth 
without  teeth,  and  long  pectoral  fins  that  enable  the  fish 
to  suspend  itself  for  a time  in  the  air. 

F.XOCVSTUS  (Med  ) from  if  and  the  bladder;  a pro- 
lapsus of  i he  inner  membrane  of  the  bladder. 

EXOD1ARIUS  (Ani.)  the  performer  of  the  exodium. 

EX  ODIUM  (Ant.)  an  interlude,  or  farce,  at  the  end  of  a 
play. 

Juxtu.  sat.  6.  v.  7. 

I'rfctrirj  sxotl'M  raiim  mrvet  Atrllana. 

The  actor  who  performed  the  exodiuni  was  called  the  ex- 
odiarius.  Liv.  1.  7,  c.  2 ; Sc  hoi.  in  Juv . sat.  3,  v.  175. 

EX  officio  (Law)  vide  Ex. 

EXO'MPIIALOS  (Med.)  a prominence  of  the 

or  navel ; likewise  the  person  having  such  a pro- 
minence, particularly  when  caused  by  n rupture,  wnich 
Paulus  calls  the  *’f  Gal.  Def.  Med.  s Paul. 

/Eg i net.  1. 6,  c.  51 ; Gorr.  Def.  Med.;  Foes.  (Econom.  Hip- 
pocrat . 

EXO'NCHOMA  (Med.)  from  »f  and  •vx*St  a tumour;  a very 
large  tumour. 

EXONEIRO'SIS  (Med.)  if a species  of  gonorrhoea, 
commonly  called  pollutio  noctuma , when  the  semen  flows 
involuntarily  in  sleep.  Hippocrat.  Epidem.  L 5;  Foes . 
(Econom.  Hippocrat. 

EXONERATIONE  Seda r (Lew)  a wrrit  lyin^  for  the  king's 
ward  to  be  disburdened  of  all  suit,  Arc.  during  the  time  of 
the  wardship. — Exoneratione  Seder  ad  Curiam  Baroniee,  a 
writ  of  the  same  nature  sued  by  the  guardian  of  the  king’s 
ward,  and  directed  to  the  sheriffs,  that  they  distrain  him, 
Ac.  for  not  doing  suit  of  court.  F.  N.  D.  158,  394;  New 
Nat.  Brer.  352. 

EXONS  {Mil.)  vide  Exempts. 

EXOPHTHA’LMI  A (Med.)  from  >f  and  an  eye; 

a protuberance  of  the  eye  out  of  its  natural  position. 
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EXORCISM  (Thcol ) the  laying  or  casting  out 

spirits. 

EXORDIUM  (Rhrt.)  the  commencement  of  a speech,  by 
which  the  orator  prepares  the  minds  of  the  auditors  for 
what  is  to  follow.  Cic.  de  Inv.  1.  I,  c.  5;  Qitiniil. 
1.  *,  c.  1. 

EXORESCE'NTIA  (Med.)  Exacerbation. 

EXOSTO'SIS  ( Anat .)  from  if  and  •r*W,  a bone  ; 

a preternatural  excrescence  of  a bone,  or  a hard  tumor. 
Gal.  de  Tumor,  c.  1 4 ; Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

Exostosis  is  a genus  of  diseases,  in  the  class  Locales,  order 
Tu mores , in  Cullen's  Nosology. 

| EXO'STKA  (Ant.)  a bridge  thrust  out  of  n turret  by  pullies 
on  the  walls,  by  which  Die  besiegers  gained  an  entrance 
into  the  town.  I’eget.  1.  4-,  c.  21 ; lurneb.  Adv.  1. 20,  c.  21. 

EXOTERIC/E  (Rhei.)  ifsrr^uj,  a term  applied  to  such  of 
Aristotle’s  lectures  as  were  open  to  all  person*. 

EXOTlC  JBol.)  a term  applied  to  plants  which  arc  of  fo- 
j reign  origin. 

EXPA'NSION  ( Nat.)  the  swelling,  or  increase  in  the  bulk 
of  fluids  when  agitated  by  heat. 

1 EXPA'NSUS  (But.)  spread  out;  an  epithet  for  the  calyx, 
as  in  Hclianthus. 

I EX  Parte  (Law)  vide  £x. 

i EXPE'CTANCV,  Estates  in  (Law)  are  those  whicli  are 
created  by  the  act  of  the  parties,  called  Remainder , or 
1 those,  by  the  act  of  law,  called  a Reversion. 

I EXPE'CTANT  (Law)  an  epithet  for  whatever  has  a relation 
* to,  or  dcpendance  upon,  another;  in  this  manner  there 
may  be  a fee  expectant  after  a feetail. 

EXPECTATI'V/E  gratiee  (Lee.)  certain  bulls  given  by  popes 
or  princes  for  future  benefices  before  they  become  void. 

EXPECTORANTS  (.>/«/.)  medicines  which  promote  ex- 
pectoration. 

EXPECTORA'TION  (Med.)  the  discharge  of  mucus  from 
the  breast. 

BXPED1TATJE  arboret  (Lour)  trees  rooted  up,  or  cut  up 
by  the  roots.  Flet.  I.  2.  c.  41. 

to  EXPEDITATE  (Law)  expeditare , to  cut  out  the  ball  of 
a dog’s  fore-foot  For  the  preservation  of  the  King's  game  ; 
and  whoever,  living  near  the  forest,  kept  a dog  which  was 
not  expeditated  forfeited  to  the  King  3 s.  id.  Crompt.  Jnr. 
152;  Maim.  For.  Laws,  part  I,  c.  16;  * Inst.  308. 

EXPE'LLENTS  (Med.)  medicines  supposed  to  expel  morbid 
humours  from  the  body. 

EXI'E'NDITOUS  (Law)  persons  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  to  disburse  the  money  collected  for  the 
repairs  of  sewers ; also  the  steward  who  supervises  the 
repairs  of  the  banks,  Ac.  in  Romney  Marsh  ts  called  on 
expenditor. 

EXrENS/E  litis  (Lmp)  costs  of  auit. 

EXPE'NSIS  militum  non  levandis  (Law)  an  ancient  writ  to 
prohibit  the  sheriff  from  levying  any  allowance  for  knights 
of  the  shire,  upon  those  that  hold  lands  in  ancient  demesne. 
Reg.  Grig . 261,  Ac.  Also  a writ  for  levying  expcnces  for 
Knights  of  the  Parliament,  Sec.  Reg.  Orig.  191. 

EXPERIMENT  (Phil.)  a trial  of  Die  offset  or  result  of 
certain  applications  and  motions  of  natural  bodies  in  order 
to  discover  something  of  their  laws,  nature,  &c. 

EXPERIMENTAL  Philosophy  is  that  philosophy  which 
proceeds  on  experiments. 

EaPERIME’NTUM  cmcis  (FRA)  such  an  experiment  as 
leads  to  the  true  knowledge  of  things  sought  after,  in  the 
same  manner  os  the  cross  on  the  highway  directs  the 
traveller  in  his  course. 

EXPIRATION  (Anat.)  from  ex  and  spiro,  to  breathe;  that 
part  of  respiration  which  consists  in  expelling  the  air  out 
of  the  lungs. 

EXPLORATORES  scouts,  or  soldiers,  who  explored 
the  designs  of  the  enemy.  Appian.  de  Bell.  Punic.;  Herod. 
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1*  8,  c.  1 ; Procop.  de  Bell . Persic.  1.  i ; Vegti.  I.  8,  c.  5 ; I 
Menand.  1.  ontnc . //'.  de  Re  Milit. ; Pandroll.  Sot  it.  Dignit. 
Imp.  Orient,  c.  154. 

EXPLORATO'RIUM  (Surg.)  a surgical  instrument  better 
known  bv  the  name  of  a probe. 

EXPLO'sfON  (A ’at.)  a violent  expansion  of  an  aerial  or  ! 
elastic  fluid  accompanied  with  a sudden  noise,  as  in  the 
case  of  gunpowder  and  some  gases. 

EXPONENT  of  a Power  ( Algeb.)  the  number  or  quantity  t 
expressing  the  degree  or  elevation  of  the  power ; thus,  in 
2 is  the  exponent  or  index  of  the  square  numbers ; 
in  x3,  3 is  the  exponent  or  index  denoting  the  cube  of  x ; 
and  so  on  with  higher  powers.  These  exponents  were  ex- 
pressed by  Diophantes  in  words,  os 

*»£•(,  h»*fAtJUmpn,  &c.  equivalent  to  1 a , «\  rri,  a*,  Arc.  i 
Lucas  Paciolus,  or  Lucas  de  Burgo  uses  the  terms  Cota,  i 
Cento , Cubo,  Rein  to  primo,  secundo,  terlio , Ac.  for  root, 
square,  cube,  Ac. ; or  the  abbreviations  co,  ee,  cu,  and  for 
root  or  radically.  Stifclius  and  his  cotemporaries  used  the 
following  contractions  of  these  words,  (X»  %>  5*  But,  ! 
besides  the  above  contractions,  Stifelius,  who  introduced 
the  word  exponent,  also  made  use  of  the  figures  now  em- 
ployed.— Exponent  of  a Ratio  is  the  quotient  arising  when 
the  antecedent  is  divided  by  the  consequent. 

EXPONENTIAL  Calculus  {Flux.)  the  method  of  differ- 
encing or  finding  the  fluxions  of  exponential  quantities, 
and  of  summoning  up  their  fluents. — Exponential  Curve  is 
that  whose  nature  is  defined  or  expressed  by  an  expo- 
nential Equation. — Exponential  Equation  is  one  in  which  is 
contained  an  exponential  quantity,  as  the  equation  a*  = />, 
or  x*  =:  a a,  Ac.  — Exponential  Quantity  is  that  whose 
power  is  n variable  quantity,  as  the  expression  a*,  or  x'. 
Exponential  quantities  arc  of  several  degrees,  a*  of  the 
first  order,  a'T  of  the  second  order,  d***  of  the  third  order, 
and  so  on. 

EXPOSITOR  ( I.it .)  one  who  explains  the  writings  of 
others ; it  is  applied  particularly  to  those  who  profess  to 
expound  the  scriptures. 

EX  I‘oit  Facto  (Loro)  vide  Ex. 

EXPRE'SS  (Polit.)  a messenger  sent  with  direct  and  specific 
instructions. 

EXPRESSED  Oils  (Chem.)  such  as  arc  procured  from  any 
substance  by  simple  pressure,  as  the  oil  of  olives,  Ac. 

EXPRESSION  (/ligfo.)  any  quantity  expressed  in  an  Alge- 
braical form,  as  3 «,  2 a b,  V (a*  + cl).  It  is  sometimes 
called  of  unction. 

Excrkshion  (Chem.)  the  pressing  or  squeezing  any  oil  or 
juice  out  of  vegetables,  Ac. 

Expression  ( Mus .)  that  part  of  composition,  or  perform- 
ance, which  makes  its  appeal  to  the  feelings. 

EXPRESSPVO  (Mus.)  an  Italian  epithet  signifying  with 
expression. 

EX  PROFESSO  (Law)  by  profession. 

EXPU'RGATORY  Index  ( Ecc .)  o book  sent  forth  by  the 
pope,  containing  n catalogue  of  those  authors  and  writings 
which  were  thought  censurable,  and  forbidden  to  be  road 
by  the  priests. 

E'XEQUIAL  i Mus.)  or  funereal,  an  epithet  applied  to  music 
which  is  used  at  the  funeral  ceremony. 

EXSE'RTUS  (Bet.)  protruded,  an  epithet  for  stamens,  or 
anthers,  that  stand  out  of  the  corolla,  or  appear  above  it, 
as  in  some  species  of  the  Erica. 

EXSTIPULATUS  ( Bot .)  without  stipules,  an  epithet  for 
many  plants. 

E'XSTASIS  (Med.)  a species  of  Cataleptic. 

EXSU'CCATION  (Med.)  vide  Ecchymosis. 

EXSU'CCUS  (Bot.)  juicclcas,  an  epithet  for  leaves,  os  op- 
posed to  the  succulent. 

TO  EXTEND  (/.air)  to  value  the  lands  or  tenements  of  one 
bound  by  a statute,  who  bas  forfeited  his  bond,  at  such  an 
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I indifferent  rate,  as,  by  the  yearly  rent,  the  creditor  may  in 
time  be  paid  his  debt,  [vide  Extendi ] 

EXTENDI  Facias  (Law)  or  Extent,  a writ  of  execution, 
or  commission  to  the  sheriff,  for  the  valuing  of  lands  or 
tenements,  and  sometimes  the  act  of  the  sheriff*,  or  other 
commissioner  upon  this  writ. — Extent  in  Aid  is  a seizure 
made  by  the  crown  when  a public  accountant  becomes  a 
defaulter,  and  prays  for  relief  against  his  creditors. 

| EXTENSOR  (Anat.)  an  epithet  applied  to  muscles  whose 
office  it  is  to  extend  any  part,  in  opposition  to  th c flexor  ; 

: as  extensor  brevis  digit  or um  pedis , tne  muscle  that  extends 

the  toes  ; extensor  digitorum  communis,  that  which  extends 
all  the  joints  of  the  fingers,  Ac. 

EXTENT  (Mus.)  the  compass  of  a voice,  or  instrument. 

Extent  (Las)  vide  Extendi  facias. 

EXTENUATION  (Med.)  the  leanness  of  the  whole  body. 

Extenuation  (Rhet.)  a figure  of  speech  by  which  the  thing* 
arc  diminished,  or  made  less  than  they  really  are. 
t EXTE'UIOR  polygon  (Fort.)  the  outlines  of  the  works  drawn 
from  one  outer  angle  ; or  the  distance  of  one  outer  bastion 
; to  the  point  of  another  reckoned  quite  round  the  works. 
| — Exterior  talus,  the  slope  allowed  the  work  on  the  out- 

j side  from  the  place  towards  the  champaign,  or  field, 
i EXTERM  IN  A IION  (Algeb.)  or  Exterminating , the  taking 
away  certain  unknown  quantities  from  depending  equa- 
tions, so  as  finally  to  have  only  one  equation  containing 
one  unknown  quantity. 

EXTERNAL  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  those  angles  which  arc 
; formed  without  a figure  by  producing  its  sides  externally. 

( [vide  Angle"} 

I External  digestives  (Surg.)  applications  which  ripen  n 
I swelling,  and  breed  good  and  laudable  matter  in  a wound, 

, so  as  to  prepare  it  for  cleansing. 

; EXTE'RNUS  Auris  (Anat.)  a muscle,  the  same  os  the  laxator 
1 tympani. 

EXTINGUISHMENT  (Law)  the  extinction  or  annihilation 
of  a right,  estate.  Sec.  by  means  of  its  being  merged  or 
consolidated  with  another,  generally  a greater,  or  more 
extensive  right.  — Extinguishment  is  applied  to  different 
rights,  as  Commons,  Estates,  Copyholds,  Debts,  Liberties, 
Services,  and  Ways — Extinguishment  of  Common  is  by 
purchasing  land  wherein  a person  hath  Common  appendant. 
— Extinguish  meat  of  Estates  is  when  a man  hath  a yearly 
rent  out  of  lands,  and  afterwards  purchase*  the’  lands 
whereout  it  artseth. — Extinguishment  of  Copuhohl  is  by 
any  act  of  the  copy  holder’s,  which  denotes  his  intention 
not  to  hold  any  longer  of  his  lord. — Extinguishment  of  debt 
is  when  a feme  sole  takes  the  debtor  to  husband. — "Extin- 
guishment of  Liberties  is  when  the  liberties  or  franchisee, 
granted  by  the  king,  coroc  to  the  crown  again. — Extin - 
guishment  of  Services  is  when  the  lord  purchases  or  accepts 
parcel  of  the  tenancy,  out  of  which  an  entire  service  is 
to  be  paid. — Extinguishment  of  Ways  is  if  a mnn  hath  a 
highway  as  appendant,  and  afterwards  purchases  the  land 
wherein  the  way  is. 

! EXTIRPATION  (Sure,)  the  complete  removal  or  dcstruc- 
| tion  of  any  part,  eiUier  by  exscision,  or  by  means  of 
| caustics. 

EXTIRPATIONE  (Law)  a writ  which  lies  against  one  who, 
afler  a verdict  found  against  him  for  land,  Ac.  does  de- 
rpitefully  overthrow  any  house  upon  it.  Re*.  Jud 
13,56. 

EXTORTION  (Law)  the  unlawful  act  of  any  public  officer 
who,  by  colour  of  his  office,  takes  any  money,  or  valuable 
thing,  where  none  at  all  is  due.  [vide  Exaction’} 

EXTRA  Constellary  Stars  ( Astron .)  such  as  ore  not  properly 
included  in  any  space. — Extra  Mundane  Space , the  infinite 
void  space  which  is  supposed  to  be  extended  beyond  the 
bound  of  the  universe. 

EXTRA-JUDPCXAL  (Low)  is  when  judgment  is  had  iu  a 
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cause  not  depending  in  that  court  where  it  if  given,  or  I 
• wherein  the  judge  has  not  jurisdiction. — Extra-parochial, 
i.  e.  out  of  the  parish,  an  epithet  for  any  tiling  privileged 
or  exempt  from  the  duties  of  a parish,  as  extra-parochial 
land,  &c. 

EXTRACT  {Law)  a copy  or  draught  of  any  writing,  or 
part  of  a wnting. 

Extract  (Chem.)  the  purer  parts  of  any  substance  extracted 
from  its  grosser  parts. 

Extract  (Med.)  a solution  of  the  purer  parts  of  a mixed  . 
body  inspissated  by  distillation,  or  evaporation,  nearly  to  [ 
the  consistence  of  honey. 

EXTRA'CTA  curiar  IrcJueol .)  the  issues  or  profits  of 

holding  a court,  which  arise  from  customary  fines,  fees, 
&c. 

EXTRACTION  (Surg.)  the  taking  extraneous  substances 
out  of  the  body. 

Extraction  of  roots  (A lath.)  the  finding  out  of  any  number 
or  quantity,  which,  being  multiplied  by  itself  once,  twice,  | 
or  three  times,  Sec.  gives  the  respective  power,  out  of  which 
the  given  root  is  to  be  extracted  ; as  the  extraction  of  the 
square  root,  the  cube  root,  &c. 

EXTRACTOR  (Surg.)  a surgical  instrument  used  in  the 
operation  of  cutting  for  the  stone. 

EXTRA-FOLIA'CEJE  (Dot.)  an  epithet  for  stipules  grow- 
ing on  the  outside  of  leaves,  or  below  them ; as  in  Betula, 
lilia,  Sic. 

EXTRA'DOS  (Archil)  the  outside  of  an  arch,  or  vault, 
[vide  Budding] 

EXTRA  JUDICIAL  (Lav:)  vide  Extra. 

EXTRAMU'NDANE  (Astron.)  vide  Extra. 

EXTRAORDINA'RII  (.la/.)  a chosen  body  of  men  in  the 
Roman  army  picked  from  the  auxiliary  forces  of  their  j 
allies,  consisting  of  a third  part  of  the  cavalry,  and  a fifth 
of  the  foot.  Polyb.  1.  6,  c.  21;  Liv.l  $4,  c.  47»  Stc. 

EXTRAORDINARY  (Polit.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  is 
out  of  the  common  course,  as  an — Extraordinary  ambas-  j 
sador.  one  sent  to  negotiate  on  some  special  affair. — JFJjt- 
traord inary  courier,  one  sent  express  on  an  urgent  occa- 
sion.  Extraordinary  gazette,  a gazette  published  on  pur- 

pose to  announce  some  particular  event. 

EXTRA-PAROCHIAL  (/.me)  vide  Extra. 

EXTRA-TEMPO  It  A ( Ecc, ) a licence  from  the  pope  to 
take  holy  orders  at  any  lime. 

EXTRAVAGA'NTES  (Ecc.)  decretal  epistles  published  after 
the  Clementines  by  Pope  John  XXII.  and  other  popes, 
and  added  to  the  canon  law.  They  were  so  called  be- 
cause they  were  not  rangfcd  in  any  order. 

EXTRAVAGA'NZA  (Afni.)  Italian  for  a sort  of  composi- 
tion remarkable  for  its  wildness  and  incoherence. 

EXTRAVASATION  (Surg.)  from  extra,  without,  and  vat, 
a vessel;  a term  applied  to  the  fluids  which  arc  out  of 
their  proper  vessels  or  receptacles ; as  when  the  blood  is 
effused  on  the  surface,  or  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
there  is  said  to  be  an  extravasation  ; or  when  the  urine,  in 
consequence  of  a wound,  makes  its  way  into  the  cellular 
substance  among  the  abdominal  viscera,  it  is  said  to  be  ex - 

travasated. 

EXTREME  and  mean  proportion  (Geow.)  is  when  a line  is 
so  divided  that  the  whole  line  is  to  the  greater  segment,  as 
that  segment  is  to  the  less. 

Extreme  unction  (Ecc)  a solemn  anointing  of  any  person 
who  is  at  the  point  of  death  ; which  is  one  of  the  seven 
sacraments  in  the  Romish  church. 

EXTREMES  (Log.)  the  two  extreme  terms  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  a syllogism,  namely,  the  predicate  and  subject. 

Extremes  (After.)  those  parts  in  a composition  or  piece  of 
harmony  which  arc  at  the  greatest  distance  from  each 
other  in  point  of  gravity  or  acuteness. 

Extremes  conjunct  ( Tngon .)  the  two  circular  parts  that  lie 


next  the  middle  part,  in  distinction  from  the  disjunct  ex- 
tremes, which  lie  remote  from  the  middle. 

EXTREMITY  (;>/«*.)  the  lost  note  in  any  compass  of 
sounds,  reckoning  from  grave  to  acute,  or  from  acute  to 
grave. 

EXTRPNSECUS  (Anal.)  an  epithet  for  the  external  parts- 
of  the  body,  particularly  the  limbs. 

EXU'BERES  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  children  that  arc 
weaned.  , 

EXL’LCERA'TION  (Surg.)  an  ulceration,  or  turning  to  an 
ulcer. 

EXUMBILICA'TION  (.Surg-.)  a starting  of  the  navel. 

EXUNGUL  A'TION  (Chem)  the  cutting  off  the  white  part 
from  the  leaves  of  roses. 

EXUPERA'RE  (Archctol.)  to  apprehend  or  seize,  as  14  Exu- 
perarc  vivum  aut  mortuum."  Leg.  Edm.  c.  2. 

EXU'VIiE  (.iVaf.)  the  sloughs  of  serpents,  i.  e.  the  skins 
which  they  cast  off  in  the  spring. 

EYE  (Anat)  oculns , the  organ  of  vision,  is  divided  into  ex- 
ternal and  internal  parts.  The  external  parts  are  the  Eve- 
brows,  or  stmercilia ; the  Eyelashes,  cilia  ; the  Eyelids, 
palpebrce,  to  which  belong  the  external  cant  hut,  the  internal 
eanthu* , and  the  tarsus,  or  margin  of  the  eyelid  ; the  la- 
chrymal Glands  ; the  Lachrymal  Caruncle ; the  pttuda 
laenrymalia  i the  Lachrymal  Ducts;  the  I-achrymal  Sac; 
the  Nasal  Duct ; and  the  membrana  conjunctiva , called  also 
the  white  of  the  eye.  The  internal  parts  of  the  eye  com- 
pose what  is  called  the  Bulb  or  Globe  of  the  eye,  nnd  con- 
sist of  membranes,  chambers,  and  humours.  Among  the 
membranes  of  the  eye  are  — the  membrana  sclerotica , 
a horny  membrane,  which  forms  the  spherical  cavity 
of  the  eye,  the  more  convex  part  of  which  is  called  the 
cornea;  and  the  membrana  choroidca,  which  forms  the  middle 
tunic  of  the  bulb.  The  circular  continuation  of  the  cho- 
roidca in  the  anterior  surface  is  called  the  ins ; in  the  pos- 
terior surface  the  uvea.  The  round  opening  in  the  centre 
is  called  papilla,  the  Pupil,  which  can  be  dilated  or  con- 
tracted at  pleasure.  The  membrana  retina  is  the  inner- 
most tunic,  of  n white  colour,  being  an  expansion  of  the 
medullary  part  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  chamber*  of  the 
eye  are  the  anterior  and  the  posterior , which  are  filled  with 
aqueous  humour.  The  humours  of  the  eye  are  the  Aque- 
ous Humour  which  fills  both  the  chambers;  the  Crystal- 
line Lens,  or  pellucid  body,  included  in  an  exceedingly 
fine  membrane,  or  capsula  ; the  Vitreous  Humour,  which 
is  a beautifully  transparent  substance  that  fills  the  whole 
bulb  of  the  eye  behind  the  crystalline  lens.  The  muscles, 
by  which  the  eye  is  moved  in  the  orbit,  ore  six  in  number. 
They  are  surrounded  with  much  adeps  that  fills  up  the 
cavities  in  which  the  eyes  arc  seated.  The  arteries  arc  the 
internal  orbital,  the  central,  and  the  ciliary  arteries. 
The  veins  empty  themselves  into  the  external  jugulars.  Tin- 
nerves  are  the  optic,  and  branches  from  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  pair.  The  bones  which  form  the 
orbits  of  the  eye  arc  the  frontal,  maxillary,  jugal,  lachry- 
mal, ethmoid,  palatine,  and  sphenoid. 

Eye  (Ro/.)  vide  Hyhtm. 

Eye  (Archit.)  the  middle  of  the  volute  of  the  Ionic  capital, 
cut  in  the  form  of  a little  rose,  &c. 

Eye  (Print.)  the  thickness  of  the  type  used  in  printing,  or 
more  properly  the  top  or  face  of  the  letter. 

I Eye  (Archer)  vide  BmCs-Eyt. 

Eye  (Mar)  vide  Bull's-Eye. 

Eye  (Min.)  vide  Cat* s- Eye. 

Eye  ( Astron .)  or  BulPs-Eyc,  another  name  for  Aldebaran. 

EYEBRIGHT  (Bot.)  the  Euphrasia,  an  annual,  so  calletl 
from  its  sinmosed  efficacy  in  disorders  of  the  eyes. 

E'YE-GLASb  (Mcch.)  the  glass  that  is  put  close  to  the  eye, 
whether  used  apart  or  in  any  optical  instrument. 

EYRE  (Law)  viue  Eire. 
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F.  (/!>»/.)  an  abbreviation  for  Fiiius,  &c.  [vide  Abbreviations] 

r*  (Archaol.)  as  a numeral  letter,  stood  for  forty,  and  with 
a dash  over  it  thus,  F,  for  40,000. 

F.  (La tc)  vide  Abbreviations. 

r.  (Gram.)  vide  Abbreviations. 

F.  {Her.)  stands  for  the  noinbril  or  navel  point  in  an  es- 
cutcheon. [vide  Heraldry) 

y.  tMu*.)  the  fourth  note  of  the  natural  diatonic  scale,  [vide 
(-{iff  ] — I' above  the  Bate-Cliff' Note,  is  that  F which  occu- 
pies the  first  space  of  the  treble  stave. 

f.  stands  as  an  abbreviation  for  Forte. 

f.  {Law)  the  letter  with  which  felons  are  branded  on  receiv- 
ing benefit  of  clergy. 

F.  (Chroa.)  one  of  die  seven  dominical  letters,  [vide  Chro- 
aalogu) 

F.  (Med.)  or  ft,  an  abbreviation  in  prescriptions  for  fiat  or 
fiant,  as  F.  s.  a,  fiat  secundum  artan,  let  it  be  done  accord- 
ing to  art. 

FA  (Mus.)  the  name  given  by  Guido  to  the  fourth  note  of 
his  hcxachord,  answering  to  the  letter  F in  the  natural 
liexathord — Fa  la  was  the  name  of  a short  song  set  to 
music,  having  the  syllables  Fa  la  at  certain  intervals. — Fa-  '. 
Durden,  an  old  term  for  a sort  of  counterpoint. 

FA'BA  {Hot.)  the  Vieia  narbonensis  of  LimiKU*. 

FA'BA-DULCIS  (Dot.)  a species  of  the  Cassia,  the  Mimosa 
scan  dens  of  Linnrcus. 

FABAGFNEA  (Dot.)  the  Zygophyllum  fabago  of  Linnocus. 

FABA’LE  (Dot.)  a bean  straw  or  stalk  on  which  the  cod 
hangs. 

FAB.VGl)  (Dot)  the  ZygopkyUum  fabago  et  coccineum  of 
Ltnnnu. 

FABA'ltlA  (Dot.)  the  Sedum  tdephium  of  Linnaeus. 

Fabaria  Calendte  (Ant.)  the  first  of  June,  sacred  to  the 
goddess  Carna,  to  whom  beans  were  then  offered.  Macrob. 
Saturn.  1.  1,  c.  12. 

F.VBER  (left.)  a kind  of  fish  mentioned  by  Columella. 

FA'BHtC  (Com.)  a term  used  to  distinguish  the  different 
species  of  the  some  article,  as  the  fabric  of  St.  Quintin,  the 
Jabric  of  Valenciennes,  &c. 

FABRI’CIA  (Bid.)  a species  of  the  Melaleuca  of  Linn.Tus. 

FA'BItICK  Lands  (Law)  lands  given  towards  the  re-build- 
ing or  repairing  of  cathedrals,  churches,  &c. 

FACE  (Anal.)  xprtnem, facies,  the  lower  and  anterior  part 
of  the  skull,  or  cranium.  Ruff.  Ephes.  dc  Appell.  Part.  ■ 
Corp.  hum.  1.  1,  c.  7 ; Cds.  I.  S,  c.  1 ; Gal.  Isagog.  c.  10. 

Face  (Mech.)  signifies  generally  any  thing  that  lies  before 
the  eye,  in  distinction  from  the  back ; as  the  face  of  a 
stone,  an  anvil,  &c. 

Face  (Ardiit.)  a member  of  the  Architrave,  [vide  Fascia ] 

Face  (Astral.)  the  third  part  of  a sign,  each  side  being  sup- 
posed to  be  divided  into  faces,  each  face  consisting  of  ten 
degrees. 

Face  (Fort.)  a term  applied  to  many  parts  of  a fortification, 
as  tin? — Face  of  a Bastion,  the  tw  o sides,  reaching  from 
the  flanks  to  die  salient  angle,  which  is  the  most  advanced 
part  towards  the  field. — Face  prolonged , or  extended,  that 
part  of  the  line  of  defence,  rasant,  which  is  betwixt  the 
angle  of  the  shoulder  and  the  curtain. — Face  of  a Place , 
the  front,  comprehended  between  the  flanked  angles  of  the 
two  neighbouring  bastions,  composed  of  a curtain,  two 
flanks,  and  two  faces. 

Face  <f  a gun  IGbaji.)  the  superficies  of  the  metal  at  the 
extremity  of  the  muzzle. 

Face  of  a'  square  (MU.)  the  side  of  a battalion.  Sc c.  when 
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luniiiru  uuo  a square,  . 

face,’*  “ The  front face?  and  “ Thc%ar/&«.” 
to  t ace  (MU.)  to  look  towards  an  object : in  which  sense  it 
is  employed  in  many  military  phrases,  as  “ To  face  about, 
to  the  right,  left/’  Ac.  a word  of  command  in  military 
exercising.  *•  To  face  the  enemy,”  to  oppose  a front  to 
r.  *n/acr  °f  ihc  enemy,”  under  the  One  of  his  fire. 

■ * ACE-PAIN  TING  (Paint.)  the  art  of  taking  portraits, 
r A'CET  (Mech,)  the  small  side  of  a diamond,  See.  which  is 
cut  with  a great  number  of  angles. 

FACH  ( Med.)  a Turkish  medicine,  of  use  as  an  antidote 
against  poison*. 

FA 'Cl  A (Archil.)  vide  Fascia. 

FACIAL  (Am it.)  belonging  to  the  face,  os  the facial  nerve* 
a part  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

^ i Hippocratea  ( Med.)  that  particular  disposition  of 
the  features  which  immediately  precedes  the  stroke  of 
deuth  ; so  called  from  Hippocrates,  by  whom  it  has  been 
so  justly  described  in  his  prognostics.  Cds.  1.  2,  c.  6. 
FA'CINGS  (Mil.)  the  different  movements  of  the  men  to  the 
right,  left,  Ac.  in  order  to  face  on  objeet.  Also  the  lap- 
pels,  cuffs,  and  collar  of  a military  uniform,  which  are  ge- 
nerally of  a different  colour  from  the  rest. 

FA'CTA  a nn  or  uni  ( Archarol. ) feats  of  arms,  justs,  tourna- 
ments, Ac. 

FA'CTIO  (Ant.)  a name  primarily  giveo  to  the  different 
parties  of  combatants  or  charioteers,  who  were  distin- 
guished by  different  colours,  as  green,  blue,  red,  and  white. 
Juxren . Sal.  J 1,  v.  195. 

— ttfmgee  aurttn 

Penutil,  amlnm  unit  is  >pia  calligo  ftiani. 

Mart.  I.  11,  ep,  13|. 

& r«x(<%  pratirnnr  fares,  fui  fiXTiiM  nuais, 

Sejm  isui  tiMHtfvg*  t«i(r  tide. 

Sid  on.  Apollin.  carm.  23. 
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— MU  lUlt 


— — cclnr* 

tW  tenet  us,  twin,  rubntmpse. 

To  lhe*e  colours  Domiliun  uildcd  two  others.  Peiran. 
c.  28;  Plin.  1.  8,  c.  +7;  /Via.  I.  9,  ep.  6 : Sue!,  in  Domi/. 
c.  7,  &c. ; Fat.  dc  Verb.  Signif. ; Tertull.  dc  S/ire/or.  c.  9 ; 
Panvin.  dr  Lud.  Cir.  1. 1,  c.  10;  Panciroll.  Dctcrip.  Vrb. 
Horn,  apod  Gra-v.  Thct.  Antitj.  Horn.  tom.  iii,  p.  357.  &c. 

FA’CTION  (Mil.)  French  for  the  duty  done  by  a soldier 
when  he  stands  sentry,  4c.  as  “ Enlrer  cn  Faction,"  4c. 
to  come  upon  duty. 

FACTIONS  A'IRE  (Afj7.)  French  for  the  soldier  that  doea 
all  sorts  of  duty. 

FACTITIOUS  (Cheat.)  any  epithet  for  what  is  made  by  art, 
in  distinction  from  what  is  natural.  Soap  is  a factitious 
substance ; fuller’s  earth  is  a natural  one. 

FA'CTO  (Low)  in  fact;  a terra  applied  to  what  is  actually 
done*  £vidc  Dc  Facto ] 

FA'CTOR  (Com.)  the  agent  for  a merchant  abroad,  who  is 
authorized  by  a letter  of  attorney,  with  a salary  or  allow- 
ance for  his  care,  called  Factorage. 

Factor  ( Arith .)  a name  given  to  the  two  numbers  or  quan- 
tities that  arc  multiplied  together;  so  called  because  they* 
faciunt  product  urn,  make  the  product. 

Factor  (Algcb.)  the  quantities  so  called  which  constitute  an 
algebraical  expression,  answering  to  the  Divisor  in  Aritb* 
metic,  a s a + b,  and  a — b,  which  are  the  factors  of 
a1  — bl;  also  a , b,  c,  d,  are  the  factor*  of  the  quantity 
abed. 
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FA'CTORAGE  (Co«i.)  vide  Factor. 

FA'CTORY  (Com.)  a place  in  a distant  country,  where  a 
considerable  number  of  factors  reside  for  the  convenience 
of  trade  : also  the  traders  themselves  collectively. 

FAC-TOTUM  (Com.)  one  who  manages  all  the  concerns  of 
another,  domestic  or  mercantile,  Ac. 

Fac-totum  (Print.)  a border  within  which  printers  inclose 
an  initiul  letter. 

FA'CTUM  (low)  a man’s  own  act  and  deed,  particularly  in 
the  civil  law,  for  any  thing  stated  and  made  certain. 

Factum  (Arith.)  the  product  of  two  quantities  multiplied  i 
together,  as  the  factum  of  3 and  4 is  12;  3 and  4 being  the  j 
factors. 

FA'CULTE  (Astron.)  a name  given  to  certain  bright  spots  ! 
in  the  cun. 

FA'CULTY  (Phy.)  that  power  by  which  a living  creature 
moves  and  acts : if  this  power  be  exerted  by  the  animal  | 
body  alone,  it  is  called  a corporeal  or  animal  faculty ; as  1 
that  by  which  a man  walks,  or  moves  his  limbs,  &c. : if  it 
belong  to  the  mind  or  soul  of  a rational  agent,  it  is  called 
the  rational  faculty.  The  faculty  may  also  be  distinguished 
into  the  natural,  if  it  be  that  by  which  the  body  Li  nou- 
rished and  increased  ; and  the  vital,  if  it  be  that  by  which 
life  is  preserved,  Ac. 

Faculty  (Late)  is  equivalent,  in  Scotch  law,  to  power. 

FJBJC ES  (Chew.)  the  gross  substance,  dregs,  settlings,  or 
impurities,  which  settle  after  fermentation,  or  remain  after 
the  purer,  more  volatile,  and  fluid  parts  have  been  sepa-  ; 
rated  by  distillation,  evaporation,  Ac. 

FAFCULA  (Chan  ) small  dregs  or  lees. 

FAGA*GO  ( Ib4.)  a species  ot  the  Zygophullum  of  Linnaeus.  | 

FAGA'RA  (Hot. ) a genus  of  plants,  Class  4 Tetramlria,  \ 
Order  1 Monogyuia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-cleft. — Con.  petals 
four. — St  a m.  filaments  four ; anthers  ovate. — Fi  st,  germ  [ 
ovate;  style  filiform;  stigmas  two-lobed. — Per.  capsule  ? 
globular ; seed  single. 

Specie s.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Fa  gar  a madia, 
seu  F.uodia , Sweet-scented  Fagara,  native  of  the  Friendly 
Islands. — Fagara  pterola,  Sehenus,  seu  Pterota,  seu  Lni- 
tiscus . Wing- leaved  Fagara,  or  Bastard  Iron- Wood,  native 
of  Jamaica. — Fagara  Tragodet,  seu  Ilhtts , Prickly-leaved 
Fagara,  native  of  Domingo,  Ac. 

Faoara  is  also  the  Xanlhoxylon  Clava  Herculis. 

FAGONIA  (Hoi.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  10  Decandria , 
Order  1 Monogynia . 

Generic  Character.  Cal . jterianih  five-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
five. — Stam.  filaments  ten  ; anthers  roundish. — Put. 
germ  five;  style  awl-shaped;  stigma  simple. — Per. capsule 
round ; seeds  ovate. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  Fagonia  Cre- 
tica,  seu  Trifolium , the  Cretan  Fagonia,  native  of  Can- 
dia. — Fagonia  Arabica , Arabian  Fagonia. — Fagonia 
Hispanic  a,  Spanish  Fagonia.  Clin.  Hist.;  llauh.  Hist.; 
Dauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat ; Raii  Hist. 
Plant. ; Totirti.  Inst. 

FAGOPY'ltUM,  the  Polygonium  divaricatum  of  Linmeus. 

FA'GOT  (Ecc.)  a badge  which  was  formerly  worn  on  the 
sleeve  of  the  upper  garments  by  such  persons  in  the 
Romish  church  as  had  recanted  ana  abjured  heresy. 

FAGOTS  (Mi/.)  French  for  the  men  who  were  hired  by  the 
officers  to  rau6ter,  in  order  to  make  a false  return  of  com- 
panies that  were  not  completed. 

FAGOTTI'NO  (Mus.)  or  Fagotto , Italian  for  the  bassoon. 

FAGRAi'A  (Hoi.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentandria, 
Order  1 Monogynia . 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Cor.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  filaments  five ; anthers  ovate. — Pist. 
germ  superior;  style  filiform;  stigma  peltate.— Per.  berry 
ovate ; seeds  smooth. 


Species.  The  single  species  is  a shrub,  as  the  Fo green  tey - 
tanica,  native  of  Ceylon. 

FA'GUS  (Rot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  21  yiunoecia,  Order  8 
Polya  ndria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor. 
none.— Stam.  Jilaments  many;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  covered  with  the  calyx ; styles  three ; stigmas  sim- 
ple.— Per.  capsule  large;  seed  nuts,  one  or  two. 

Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as — Fagirs  Casta nea,  seu 
Castanea,  Common  Chcsnut  'Free, — Fa  gun  sylvatiea , 
Common  Beech  Tree. — Fag  us  ferruginca,  American 
Beech  Tree,  llauh.  Hist.;  llauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.  Rolan. 

Faous  is  also  the  Fngus  betulus  of  Linnaeus. 

FAIDA  (Low)  malice  or  deadly  feud.  Leg.  //.  1.  c.  88. 

FA I'LING  of  Record  (Latr)  is  when  the  defendant  having  a 
day  to  prove  a matter  by  record,  he  fails,  or  else  brings  in 
such  an  one  as  is  no  bur  to  action. 

FA1LL1S  (Her.)  a term  used  to  denote  some  failure  or  frac- 
tion in  an  ordinary,  as  if  it  were  broken  or  a splinter  taken 
from  it. 

FA'ILLON  (Mi/.)  a kind  of  standard  formerly  made  use  of 
in  the  army  for  assembling  the  baggage. 

FAILURE  (Com.)  an  unsuccessful  termination  of  a man’s 
mercantile  dealings. 

FAINT  mtion  (Law)  is  such  on  one,  as,  that  though  the 
words  of  the  writ  are  true,  yet,  for  certain  causes,  there  is 
no  title  to  recover  thereby.  Co.  Lit.  JKJl. 

Faint  vision  (Opt  ) is  when  a few  rays  make  up  one  pencil, 
which,  thougli  it  may  be  distinct,  yet  is  obscure. 

FAINTS  (C/ieiw.)  the  weak  spirituous  liquor  that  runs  off 
from  the  still  after  the  proof  spirit  is  taken  away. 

FAIR  (Mar.)  an  epithet  applied  to  different  things,  as  “ A 
fair  wind,”  in  opposition  to  “ A foul  wind.” — Hopes  are 
said  to  41  lea  fair,”  when  they  suffer  little  friction  in  a 
pulley.— A Fair-Cnnc,  in  delineating  ships,  is  a winding 
line  whose  shape  is  varied  according  to  the  part  of  the  ship 
it  is  intended  to  describe. — Fair  may  of  a Channel  is  the 
path  of  a narrow  bay,  river,  or  harbour,  in  which  ships 
usually  go  in  their  passage  up  and  down. 

FAIR  MAID  OF  FRANCE  (Rot.)  the  Ranunculus  aconi- 
iifJius  of  Linn  Am*,  a perennial. 

FAIT  (Law)  a deed  or  writing  lawfully  executed,  to  bind 
the  parties  thereto. — Fait  enrollc  is  a deed  of  bargain  and 
sale. 

FAiTOURS  (Lam)  a name  for  vagabonds  or  idle  livers, 
mentioned  in  statute  7 //•  2,  c.  5. 

FAKE  (Mar.)  one  roll  of  a cable  or  rope  which  is  coiled  round. 

FA'KIR  (77.ro/.)  or  Faqueer,  a sort  of  dervises  or  Maho- 
metan monks. 

FA'LA  (Ant.)  a high  tower  made  of  wood.  Fest.  de  Verb. 

Sigrtif. 

FA'LANG  (Archteol.)  a jacket  or  close  coat. 

FALA'RICA  (Atrf.)  a spear  bound  with  wild  fire,  to  shoot 
out  against  a tower  or  any  other  object.  Non.  1.  18,  c.  18; 
Scr.  in  l irg.  yEn.  J.  9;  l eget.  1.  4,  c.  18. 

FALCA'DE  (Man.)  ahorse  is  said  to  make  falcades  when 
he  throws  himself  upon  his  haunches  two  or  three  times,  as 
in  very  quick  curvets. 

FALCA'RIA  (Rot.)  the  Stum  falcaria  of  I.innseus. 

FALCATA  (Rot.)  the  Medicago  annala  of  Linnaeus. 

FA'LCATED  (Astron.)  one  of  the  phases  of  the  moon,  vul- 
garly called  horned,  when  she  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  like  a falx,  sickle,  or  reaping  hook. 

FALCATU'RA  ( Archeeol .)  one  day  s mowing  performed  by 
an  inferior  tenant,  as  a custom  for  any  service  due  to  his 
lord. 

FA'LCHION  (Mil.)  a kind  of  sword  turned  up  somewhat 
like  a hook. 

FAXC1FGRM  PROCESS  (Arurt.)  a process  of  the  darn 
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mater,  in  the  form  of  a falx,  or  tickle,  that  arises  from  the 
crista  galti,  and  separates  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain. 

FALCIN’E'LLUS  ((Jr#.)  a sort  of  heron,  so  called  from  the 
crookedness  of  its  beak. 

F.VLCO  ( Om .)  a genus  of  birds  of  the  Order  Accipitres. 
Generic  Character . BUI  hooked,  the  base  covered  with  a 
cere  ; head  covered  with  close-set  feathers;  longue  bifid. 
Specia.  This  genus  comprehends  the  Eagle,  Osprey, 
Kite,  Falcon,  Buzzard,  Hawk,  &c.  as  the — Falco  chry- 
sacloi , the  Golden  Eagle. — Falco  Julvus , the  Bing-tailed 
Eagle, — Falco  Jerox,  the  Fierce  Eagle. — Falco  Harpyga, 
the  Crested  Eagle,  which  inhabits  South  America,  and 
is  said  to  be  able  to  cleave  a man’s  skull  at  a stroke. — 
Falco  otsijragus,  the  Osprey. — Falco  milvus,  the  Kite. — 
Falco  communist  the  Common  Falcon. — Falco  nisus , the 
Sparrow  Hawk. — Falco  palumbarius , the  Gpshawk. — 
Falco  buteo,  the  Buzzard. — Falco  gurjalco,  the  Gyr- 
fulcon. — Falco  candidm,  the  White  Gyrfalcon. — Falco 
cyaneus,  the  Hen  Harrier. — Falco  lannrius,  the  Banner. 
— Falco  tinnunculus,  the  Kestril. — F'alco  subbuteo,  the 
Hobby. — Falco  esnlon , the  Merlin. 

FA'LCON  (Or/ r.)  a bird,  nearly  allied  to  the  hawk,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  a raven,  and  is  capable  of  being  trained 
for  sport,  in  which  it  was  formerly  much  employed.  The 
species  are  classed  under  the  genus  Falcot  in  the  Linncan 
system,  together  with  the  Eagle,  the  Hawk,  &c.  [vidc/Viko] 

Falcon  ((v</jiji.)  a small  piece  of  cannon  formerly  so  called. 

Falcon  (Her.)  These  birds  are  usually  repre-  :>  ) ; 

seated  with  bells  on  their  legs,  and  when  dc-  | 
coratcd  with  hood,  bells,  virols,  or  rings,  and  * ■cJl  * 
lci&hc£,  they  are  said  in  blazon  to  be  hooded,  ♦ i 

belted,  jessed,  and  leished,  os  in  the  annexed 
figure.  lie  beartth  “ Azure , a fulcon  volant 
argent,  armed,  jessed,  and  belled  or,  within  a 
bordurc  ermine  ; uatne  Fair  bourne 

FA'LCONEIl  (Falcon.)  one  who  looks  after  and  trains  hawks. 

FA'LCON ET  (Gunn.)  a small  sort  of  falcon  or  gun  so  called. 

FA'LCONHY,  the  urt  of  keeping  and  training  hawks. 

FA'LDA  (Archaal.)  a sheep-fold. 

FA'LD/E  CUKSUS  (Arclurol.)  a sheep-walk,  or  feedfor 
sheep. 

FAT.DAGE  ( Archetol .)  the  privilege  which,  anciently,  lords 
reserved  to  themselves,  of  setting  up  folds  in  any  fields  of 
their  manors,  for  the  better  manuring  them  ; and  this  not 
only  with  their  ow  n but  their  tenants'  sheep. 

FA'LDE-FEY  (Laic)  or  F'aldjee , a fee  or  rent  paid  for  the 
privilege  of  folding. 

FA’LDWORTH  ( Archetol.)  a person  of  such  an  age  that  he 
may  be  reckoned  of  some  decennary. 

FA’LEBA  (Falcon.)  a disease  in  hawks. 

FA'LEBiE  (Archcrol.)  the  tackle  or  furniture  of  a cart  or 
wain.  Man.  Angl.  tom.  2,  p.256. 

FALE'SIA  (Archecol  ) a great  rock,  bank,  or  hill,  by  the  sea 
side. 

F.VLKIA  (Ilot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Peutandria , 
Order  2 Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
Retailed. — Siam.  filaments  five;  anthers  ovate. — Pist. 
germs  four ; styles  two  ; stigma  capitate. — Pza.  none  ; 
seeds  four. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Falkia  repens , Creeping 
Falkia,  a perennial,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

FALL  (Phy)  the  descent  or  natural  motion  of  bodies  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth. 

Fall  (Mil.)  a term  equivalent  to  a surrender  when  a town 
ceases  to  oe  able  to  hold  out  any  longer. 

Fall  (Mar.)  this  term  is  used  in  some  sea  phrases,  as — 
“ The  Jail  of  a tackle,”  the  loose  end  of  a tackle, — u To 
Jail  a-stem,”  to  be  driven  backwards. — “ To  fall  down,” 
J.o  sail  down  a river  or  towards  its  opening.— “ To  Jail  in,” 
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to  meet  with  a ship. — “ To  Jail  off,”  i.  e.  not  to  keep  so  near 
the  wind  as  she  should  do. — “ Fall  not  off!”  a command 
to  the  steersman  to  keep  the  ship  near  the  wind. — Land- 
Fall,  when  the  ship  makes  or  sees  land. — Fall,  among 
ship -builders,  is  when  one  part  of  the  ship  has  risings 
above  the  others. 

F A'LLI NG-8IC K N ESS  (Med.)  vide  Epilepsia. 

FA'LLING  OFF  (Mar.)  the  movement  or  direction  of  the 
ship  to  leeward  of  the  point  whither  it  was  lately  directed, 
[vide  Fall ] Also  the  angle  contained  between  her  nearest 
approach  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  her  farthest  dis- 
tance from  it. 

FALLO'PIAN*  TUBES  (Anat.)  two  ducts,  so  named  from 
Fallopius,  their  discoverer,  arising  on  cnch  side  the  fundus 
of  the  uterus,  and  extended  to  the  ovaries.  They  arc  of 
great  use  in  the  process  of  conception. 

FA'LLOW  (Husband.)  a piece  ot  land  laid  up  or  left  to 
remain  tintilled  for  a time ; the  act  of  so  leaving  land  is 
called/?i//<m.7Mi>. 

Fallow  Deer  (Zool.)  a species  of  deer,  the  Cervus  dama  of 
Linnaeus,  having  horns  branched,  recurved,  and  com- 
pressed. This  species  is  the  most  common  in  Europe, 
particularly  in  England,  where  it  forms  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  park. 

FALLOW-FINCH  (Orn.)  or  White-Ear,  a sort  of  bird,  the 
Motacilla  tcnanthc  of  Linnaeus. 

FALLS  (Mar.)  vide  Fall. 

FALSE  Quarter  ( Vet.)  a rift,  or  crack  in  the  hoof  of  a horse, 
which  is  an  unsound  quarter,  seeming  ns  if  it  were  a piece 
put  in,  and  not  entire. 

False  conception  (Med.)  the  formation  of  a shapeless  mass 
of  flesh,  &c.  in  the  uterus. 

False  Jower  (Dot.)  a flower  which  doe*  not  seem  to  pro- 
duce any  fruit. 

False  diamond  (Min.)  a diamond  counterfeited  with  glass. 

False  arms  (Her.)  those  wherein  the  fundamental  rules  of 
heraldry  are  violated,  as  if  metal  be  put  upon  metal, 
colour  upon  colour. 

False  imprisonment  (Late)  the  trespass  of  imprisoning  a man 
without  lawful  cause  ; also  the  name  of  the  writ  brought 
upon  the  commission  of  such  a trespass.  False  claim  is 
when  a man  claims  more  than  his  due. 

False  (Mil.)  an  epithet  employed  on  many  occasions ; a* 
F alse  alarm,  an  alarm  given  either  through  ignorance,  or  with 
the  view  of  trying  the  vigilance  of  the  men. — F'alse  attach, 
a feigned  attack  made  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the 
enemy  from  the  real  point  of  attack. — False  muster,  that 
in  which  men,  not  actually  enlisted,  pass  for  soldiers. 

False  roof  (Carpeni.)  that  port  of  a house  which  is  between 
the  roof  and  the  covering. 

False  bray  (Fori.)  a small  mound  of  earth,  four  fathoma 
wide,  erected  on  a level  round  the  foot  of  the  rampart  on 
the  side  which  is  towards  the  field,  bordered  with  a parapet 
to  defend  the  moat. 

False  (Mar.)  an  epithet  in  sea  phrases;  as  a False  heel,  a 
second  keel  sometimes  put  under  the  first  to  make  it 
deeper.— False  stem,  a second  stem  fastened  to  one  that  ia 
too  flat. — F’alse  post,  a piece  of  timber  fixed  on  the  aft  part 
of  the  stem  post  to  make  good  a deficiency  therein. 

FALSI  crimen  (Law)  fraudulent  concealment,  in  the  Civil 
Law,  or  subornation  with  design  to  darken  or  hide  the 
truth,  so  as  to  make  things  appear  otherwise  than  what 
they  really  are. 

FALSIFY  (Law)  to  prove  a tiling  to  be  false;  as  “To 
JalsiJy  a record,**  “ To  JalsiJy  a verdict,”  M To  JalsiJy  re- 
covery.” 

to  Falsify  a thrust  (Fenc.)  to  make  a feigned  pass. 

FAT-SING  of  Dooms  (Law)  an  old  term,  in  the  Scotch  Law, 
for  an  appeal. 

FAT.SO  j ud  1 cio  (Law)  a writ  which  lies  for  false  judgment 
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given  in  the  county,  hundred,  court  baron,  or  other  courts 
that  are  not  of  record. — Falso  returno  Brevium,  a writ 
which  lies  against  a sheriff  for  making  false  returns  of  writs. 
Reg.  Jud.  43. 

FA'MA  dsMOM  (Law)  a judicial  procedure  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  wherein  a ground  of  action  is  laid  before  a 
presbyter)*,  against  one  of  its  members,  independently  of  j 
any  regular  complaint  by  a particular  accuser. 

FAMFLIA  (Law)  signified  all  the  servants  that  were  under 
one  master,  or  that  portion  of  land  which  was  sufficient  to 
support  one  family. 

FAM  I'Ll  AllS  (Ecc.)  officers  of  the  Inquisition,  who  assist 
in  the  apprehension  of  such  as  are  accused.  They  are 
so  called  because  they  assist  the  inquisitor,  and  belong  to 
his  family. 

FA'MILY  (Archtcol.)  a hide  of  ploughed  land. 

Family  of  Curves  (Math,)  a congeries  of  several  curves 
of  different  orders  or  kinds,  all  which  are  defined  by 
the  same  equation,  but  in  a different  manner,  according 
to  their  different  orders. 

Family  (Dot.)  a term  applied  by  Linnaeus  to  plants  natu- 
rally allied  to  each  other;  he  divides  the  vegetable  king- 
dom into  seven  families ; namely,  1 . Fungi  ; 2.  Algor  ; 
3.  Mutci,  or  Mo.^ses  ; 4.  Filters,  or  Ferns ; 5.  Gramina, 
or  Grasses;  6.  Palnue,  or  Palms;  7.  Plantar,  or  plants, 
including  all  that  are  not  in  the  foregoing  families. 

FAN  (Her,)  vide  fVinnotving  Basket. 

FA'NAM  (Com.)  a small  coin  in  Indio,  both  of  gold  and  j 
silver ; the  former  of  which  is  valued  at  about  6d .,  and  the  | 
latter  at  4 fyl. 

FANA'TICT  (Ant,)  a sort  of  enthusiasts  among  the  Romans, 
so  called  because  they  spent  most  of  their  time,  Jhnis,  in 
the  temples.  They  pretended  to  revelations  and  inspira- 
tions, and,  in  their  frantic  fits,  they  committed  many  cx - ] 
travngances. 

FANAU'X  (Mil,)  French  for  lights  at  the  top  of  a high 
tower  at  the  entrance  of  a sea-port. 

FA'NCIES  (A/us.)  lively  little  airs. 

FANDA'NGO  (Mus.)  a dance  much  used  in  Spain,  the  air  ’ 
of  which  is  lively,  and  much  resembling  the  hornpipe. 

FA'NG-TOOTH  (Her.)  has  been  sometimes  borne  as  a 
charge  in  the  escutcheon. 

FA'NGOT  (Com.)  a quantity  of  wares,  os  raw  silk,  &c.  con- 
taining from  one  to  two  hundred  weight,  three  quarters. 

FA'NION  (Mil.)  in  the  Italian  Ganfonne , a particular 
standard,  which  was  carried  formerly  in  front  of  the  ordi- 
nary belonging  to  a brigade  in  the  French  service. 

FANN  ATIO  ( Archetol .)  a term  used,  in  the  forest  laws,  for 
the  fawning,  or  bringing  forth  young  hinds. 

FA'NNEL  (LVc.)  a sort  of  ornament  like  a scarf,  worn  by 
a mass  priest  on  the  left  arm  when  he  officiates. 

FAWNERS  (Husband.)  a machine  for  winnowing  com. 

FA'NO  (Com.)  a small  weight  used  at  Goa,  and  other  places 
in  the  East  Indies,  equal  to  two  Venetian  carats. 

FA'NON  (Com.)  a coin,  current  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
worth  about  five-pence  English  money. 

FA'N-PALM  (Bot.)  the  Ckamceroju  humilis  of  Linrueus. 

FANTA'SIA  (A/mj.)  a kind  of  air  in  which  the  composer  is 
not  confined  to  such  strict  rules  os  in  ordinary  cases. 

FAONA'TIO  (Arckaol.)  vide  Fannatio. 

FAPE'SMO  (Log.)  the  fourth  imperfect  mood  of  the  first 
figure  of  a categorical  syllogism. 

FARA'ND-MAN  (Archtcol.)  a merchant  stranger,  to  whom, 
according  to  the  practice  of  Scotland,  justice  ought  to  be 
done  with  all  expedition,  that  his  business  and  journey  be 
not  hindered. 

FARATE'LLE  (Com.)  a weight,  mtule  use  of  in  some  parts 
of  India,  equal  to  two  pounds  Lisbon. 

FARCE  (Lit.)  a sort  of  mock  comedy,  which  contains 
much  of  grimace  and  buffoonery. 


FA'RCES  (Cook.)  meat  chopped  small  and  well  spiced,  Ac. 
fit  for  u stuffing. 

FARCiMIN A'LIS  tunica  (Annt.)  a coat  pertaining  to  a 
child  in  the  womb,  which  receives  the  urine  from  the 
womb  ; it  is  so  called  because,  in  many  animals,  it  resem- 
bles a gut  pudding.  The  existence  of  this  membrane  in 
the  human  subject  has  been  denied. 

FA'RCIN  ( Vet.)  a sort  of  mange  among  horses  and  oxen. 

FARCTU'RA  (Med.)  the  stuffing  any  exenierated  animal 
or  fruit  with  medicinal  ingredients. 

FA'RCTUS  (Bot.)  stuffed,  an  epithet  for  a leaf;  Joltum 
Jarcimn  is  a leaf  of  pith,  or  pulp,  in  opposition  to  tubu - 
lotum,  tubular  or  hollow  ; it  is  also  applied  to  a stem  and  a 
pericarp. 

FA'RCY  ( Vet.)  a disease  in  horses  something  similar  to  a 
leprosy. 

FA'ltDEL  of  land  ( Archtcol .)  the  fourth  part  of  a yard  of  land. 

FA'RDINGALE  (Cur.)  a hoop  made  of  whalebone,  by 
which  females  formerly  used  to  spread  out  their  petticoats. 

FA'RDING  Deal  (Archteol.)  the  fourth  part  of  mi  acre  of 
land. 

FARE  (Com.)  money  paid  for  the  passage  of  a person  in 
any  vehicle,  either  by  land  or  water. 

FA'llFARA  (Bot.)  the  Fusselago  farfnra  of  Li  mums. 

FARI'NA  (Nat.)  signifies  literally  meal  or  flour;  but  is  also 
applied  to  the  pulverulent  and  glutinous  part  of  wheat,  and 
other  seeds,  before  it  is  ground  as  well  as  after. 

FARINA'GIUM  (Archteol.)  toll  of  meal  or  flour.  Ordin . 
Instil,  de  Jersey.  17  Ed  tv.  2. 

FA'RI.EU  ( Archteol .)  a duty  of  sixpence  paid  to  the  lord 
of  the  mnnor  of  West  Slapton,  in  Devonshire,  in  the 
western  parts ; farleu  being  the  best  thing  generally,  as 
heriol  is  the  best  beast. 

FARLING ArRH  (Archteol.)  whoremongers  and  adulterers. 

FARM  (Late)  a large  messuage  of  land  taken  by  lease 
under  a certain  yearly  rent  payable  by  the  tenant. 

F.VRMF.R  (Law)  he  who  holds  a farm,  and  is  a tenant  or 
lessee  thereof. 

FAKRA*GO  (Husband.)  a mixture  of  several  sorts  of  grain 
sown  in  the  same  plot  of  ground,  or  afterwards  mingled 
together. 

FA'KREA  Nu bet  (Med.)  vide  Plyriasts. 

FA'RRIER  (Vet.)  signifies  literally  one  who  professes  to 
shoe  horses,  but  is  also  used  for  a horse  doctor,  now'  called 
veterinary  surgeon. 

FARRIER'S  Company  (Her.)  consists  of  a master,  three 
wardens,  twenty- four  assistants,  and  thirty-nine 
on  the  livery.  Their  armorial  ensigns  are,  ns 
in’ the  annexed  figure,  argent,  three  horse- 
shoes, sable.  The  Farriers  trace  their  origin 
to  one  Henry  de  Ferrarius,  or  Ferrers,  who 
was  farrier,  or  master  of  the  horse,  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  from  whom  he  received  the 
Honour  of  Tutbury,  in  Staffordshire. 

to  FA'RROW  (Husband.)  to  bring  forth  pigs. 

FARSETIA  (Bot.)  the  Cheiranthnsjarsetia  of  Linnmus. 

FA'RTHELLING  lines  (Mar.)  small  lines  made  fast  to  all 
the  top-sails,  top-gallant  sails,  and  the  mizxen-yard  arm. 

FA'RTHlNG  (Cowl)  in  Saxon  yeorchling,  or  yeopthinj* 
i.  e.  poupthhn^;  the  fourth  part  of  a Saxon  penny  ; there 
were  also  farthings  of  gold,  which  were  the  fourth  part  of 
a noble,  or  twonty-pence  of  silver. 

FA'SCES  (Ant.)  bundles  of  rods  bound  round  the  helve  of 
a hatchet,  which  were  carried  before  the  consuls  as  the 
insignia  of  their  office,  [vide  Consuls ] 

FA'SCETS  (Meek.)  irons,  used  in  a glass  manufactory,  which 
are  thrust  into  the  necks  of  bottles  to  convey  them  to  thu 
annealing  tower. 

FA'SCIA  (Surg.)  a swathe,  or  long  bandage. 

Fascia  (Anal.)  the  name  of  any  aponeurotic  expansion 
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«r  muscle*  which  binds  parts  together.  — Fascia  lata,  a i 
thick  and  strong  tendinous  expansion  sent  off*  from  the 
back,  and  from  the  tendons  of  the  glutei*  and  adjacent 
muscles,  to  surround  the  muscles  of  the  thigh. 

Fascia  (Archil.)  a flat  member,  of  which  there  arc  three 
in  the  architrave,  having  a great  breadth  and  stuull  pro 
jecture.  Film v.  1.  3,  c.  3 ; Bald.  Lex . Vilruv . 

FA'SCLt  lAstron.)  vide  Belli,  and  Astronomy. 

FASCl  A'LIS  {A not.)  an  epithet  for  a muscle  which  moves 
the  leg. 

FASCl  ATI  ON  (Surg.)  a binding  up  with  swaddling  bands. 

FASCICULA'KIS  (Sol.)  fascicular,  an  epithet  for  a sort 
of  tuberous  roots  with  knobs  collected  in  bundles,  as  in 
Ptconia. 

FASCICULATUS  ( Bot .)  fascicled,  an  epithet  for  leaves 
growing  in  bundles  or  bunches  from  the  same  point. 

FASCl'CULUS  (/&>/.)  fascicle,  a diminutive  of  fascist , a 
bundle;  a specie*  of  inflorescence  in  which  scveraJupright,  ’ 
parallel,  fustigiatc,  approximating  flowers,  are  collected  1 
together,  [vide  Botany"} 

FA'SCINES  (Fort.)  small  branches,  trees,  or  bavins  bound  I 
up  in  bundles,  which,  mixed  with  earth,  serve  to  fill  up  t i 
ditches.  1 1 

FA'SCIOLA  (Ent.)  the  Gourd- Worm,  or  Fluke,  a sort  of  :j 
worms,  of  the  order  Intestina,  having  a flattish  body,  ' 
with  an  aperture,  or  pore  at  the  head,  and  generally  an- 
other  at  a distance  Ixmcath.  These  are  hermaphrodite  and  ' 
oviparous  animals,  which  are  generally  found  in  the  intes-  | 
tines  of  other  animals. 

FA'SHION  pieces  ( Mar.)  in  French  cornu-res ; the  albnoet 
or  hindmost  pieces  of  timber  which  terminate  the  breadth  ! 
and  form  the  shape  of  the  stern. 

FAST  (£cc.)  an  abstinence  from  food  upon  a religious  ac- 
count. 

FA'STl  (vial.)  the  Roman  calendar,  in  which  were  set  down 
all  days  of  feasts,  pleadings,  games,  ceremonies,  the  names 
of  Uutir  officers,  and  all  other  public  concerns  through- 
out the  year. 

Anson.  I.  1,  epig.  1. 

IptHa  nr  tint  tibi  tempera  lltnu* 

Hrfibu*,  rt  pul  rum  duct  a mb  imperii*, 

Digtot  Fuit •»,  rt  nomtna  pnrpetii  <rri 
.Span* Jarcut  tsnliam  tiq ua  per  fiittmam. 

Cic.  pro  Sect.  c.  14,  Ac.;  Val.  Max.  I.  7,  c.  2 ; Liv.  1.  9, 
c.  18,  Ac.;  Tacit.  Anna/.  1.  1,  c.  15;  laid.  Orig.  1.  5, 
c.  18  ; Pa  mi  n.  Fast.  1.  1. — Fasti  Dies,  days  on  which  plead 
ings  were  carried  on.  [vide  Dies) 

FAbTlGlATUS  (Bot.)  from  Jastigium,  the  pointed  roof 
of  a house  ; an  epitlict  for  a stem,  peduncles,  umbel,  Ac.; 
as  caulis  Jastigiatus,  pcdunculi  JUtitgiati,  and  i imbclla  Jas- 
tigiata. 

FASTI*GIUM  (Archil.)  vide  Pediment . 

FA'STING  Men  (ArcJurol.)  bondsmen,  or  pledges,  who 
answered  for  the  peaceable  demeanor  of  their  com|»amons. 

FA'STNESS  (Fort.)  a strong  hold  naturally  fortified  by  the  1 
bogs,  Ac.  of  the  surrounding  country. 

FAT  (Anat.)  Adeps , a concrete  oily  matter  contained  in  the 
cellular  membrane  of  animals,  of  a white  or  yellowish 
colour,  with  little  or  no  smell  nor  taste. 

Fat  (Afar.)  an  epithet  which  is  equivalent  to  broad;  thus, 
if  the  trussing  in  or  tuck  of  a ship’s  quarter  under  water 
be  deep,  they  say  she  has  a fat  quarter. 

Fat  (Mech.)  vide  Vat. 

FATHEMITES  (Polit.)  the  descendants  of  Mahomet,  in 
the  female  line,  from  his  daughter  Fatima. 

FATHER  (Ecc.)  a title  given  to  bishop*,  os  the  Right 
Reverend  Father  in  God;  also  to  the  principal  writers 
among  the  primitive  Christians.  This  epithet  is  likewise 
applied  to  priest*  in  the  Romish  Church,  a*  a Father  Con- 
feasor. 


Father  ( Theol.)  the  first  Person  in  the  Holy  Trinity. 

PATH ER-LA’SHER  ( Ich .)  a voracious  fish,  the  Coitus 
Scorpius  of  Linnsus,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  Greenland 
and  Newfoundland,  and  having  spines  on  its  tail,  with 
which  it  lashes  the  sharks,  and  other  predacious  fish  that 
offer  it  any  molestation. 

F ATI  I E R-  LON G-L  EG  S ( Ent .)  a well-known  insect,  the 
Tipula  peciinicomit  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  remarkable  for 
the  length  of  it*  legs. 

FATHOM  (Com.)  in  Saxon  pochoro,  a measure  of  six  feet- 

FATJCES  (Anat.)  Isthmian , or  Antphibronchia , a cavity  be- 
hind the  tongue,  arch,  uvula,  anil  tonsils,  from  which  tlic 
pharynx  and  larynx  proceed.  It  is  commonly  termed  in 
Greek  9*fvyi.  fvide  Pharynx ] 

FA'UCHION  (Mil.)  vide  Falchion. 

FAU'CON  (Or«.)  vide  Falcon. 

FAULX  (Mil.)  French  for  an  instrument  very  similar  to  a 
scythe,  which  was  used  in  fortifications  to  prevent  an 
enemy  from  scaling  the  walls  of  a besieged  town. 

FAUN  A 'Ll  A (Ant.)  festivals  celebrated,  in  honour  of  Fmmus, 
on  the  Ides  of  February,  and  on  the  Nones  of  December* 
of  which  Horace  gives  a description  in  h»  ode  to  Fannus. 
Ilor.  1.  3,  od.  18,  v.  10. 

Cum  nii  iwnir  m Irani  Drrembm. 

Ocid.  Fast.  1.  2,  v.  193. 

Jditui  a»rni it  fumant  at  t aria  Fmmni 
Hie  ubi  ditrrtt *i  intuit  rumpit  ajuat. 

Gyrald.  Syntag.  Deor.  1.  18  ; Jun.  Fast,  aptul  Gretv.  Thes. 
Ant.  Bant.  tom.  viii.  Ac. 

FAVO'NIUS  (Ant.)  tlie  western  breese,  or  zephyr,  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  blew  from  Crete.  Ptin.  1.  4,  c.  12. 

FAUSETUM  (Ar (Jural.)  a faucet  or  flute. 

FAUSSE  braye  (Fort.)  a low  rampart,  [vide  False) 

FAUSSE  EQUERRK  (Meek.)  an  instrument  in  the  shape 
of  a square  or  rule,  which  describes  angles  that  are  not 
straight. — Fausse  Janet,  a wooden  piece  of  ordnance,  vul- 
garly culled  a sham-gun. 

FAUSSE-M ARCHE  (Mil.)  a feigned  march. — Faassc  at- 
tatfue,  a lalse  attack. 

FAUTEA'U  (Mil.)  French  for  a sort  of  battering  ram  for- 
merly u^cd. 

FACTOR  (Lsnv)  a favourer  or  abettor. 

FA'VUS  ( Med.)  a sort  of  uchor,  or  ulcer,  resembling  the 
favus,  or  honeycomb. 

FAUX  (Bot.)  jaws,  or  throat;  tbe  opening  of  the  tube  of 
the  corolla. 

FAWN  (Zool.)  a young  deer;  a buck  or  doc  of  the  first 
year. 

to  FAY  (Mech.)  to  fit  any  two  pieces  of  wood,  so  as  to  join 
close  together. 

FAYA'LL  (Cow.)  an  imaginary  coin,  valued  by  some  as  tlie 
pistole  of  France,  or  ten  livres. 

FAYE'NCE  (Com.)  a name  in  France  for  all  sorts  of  crock- 
ery ware  w hich  come  from  China. 

FA' i TOURS  (Law)  vide  Faitours. 

FE'  (Etc.)  Spanish  for  faith,  whence  tlie  Auto  dc  F£,  or  act 
of  'faith,  i.e.  tbe  execution  of  heretics  by  the  Spanish  in- 
quisition. 

PE'AL  (Archaol.)  i.e.  trusty;  an  epithet  for  the  tenants 
who  were  said  to  be  feal  and  leal,  i.  c.  faithful  and  loyal  to 
their  lord.  Spclm.  de  Par! a meat.  59. — Feal  and  Divot, 
a right  in  Scotland  similar  to  tlie  Tight  of  Tarbury  in 
England  for  fuel,  Ac. 

FxAu-tifyAe  (Husband.)  a cheap  sort  of  fence  in  Scotland 
made  of  feal,  or  sod . 

FE'ALTY  (Lots)  changed  from  fidtiiias ; nn  oath  taken 
at  the  admittance  of  a tenant,  by  which  he  binds  bimaclf 
to  be  faithful  to  his  lord. 

FEAR-NOUGHT  (Afar.)  in  FteadiJnatj  • particular  sort 
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of  thick  woollen  stuff  much  used  in  ships  for  lining  port-  | 
holes,  &c. 

FEAST  (Ere.)  anniversary  times  of  feasting  anti  thanks- 
giving, such  as  Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  &c.  Feasts 
are  cither  moveable  or  immoveable.  — The  immoveable 
Fault  ore  those  which  are  celebrated  on  the  same  day  of ,, 
the  year,  as  Christ  mat- Day,  the  Circumcision,  Epiphany, 1 
Candle  mat,  hadu-Day,  All  Saints,  the  several  days  of  the 
A past  Us,  See. — The  mmcable  Feasts  are  those  that  are  not 
confined  to  the  same  day  of  the  year,  as  Easter , and  all 
that  are  governed  by  it,  as  Palm  Sunday,  Good  Friday , 
Ash- Wednesday,  Seiagesima,  Ascension-Day,  Pentecost, 
ami  Trinity  Sunday. 

FEATHEIl  ( them the  constituent  parts  of  feathers  arc 
similar  to  those  of  hair,  consisting  chiefly  of  albumen,  but 
with  little  or  no  gelatin. 

Feather  (Mil.)  an  ornamental  mark  worn  by  officers  and 
soldiers  on  their  caps  and  hats  ; the  hackle  feather , which 
is  the  round  feather  taken  from  the  fowl  in  its  natural  . 
state,  is  worn  by  subalterns ; the  jlush  feather , a straight  j 
smooth  feather  worn  by  officers  on  the  staff. 

Feather  (Alar.)  To  cut  a feather  is  said  of  a ship  when  she 
makes  the  water  foam  before  her. 

FKATUKR-rd^rr/  Boards  ( Carpenl .)  boards  that  have  one  edge 
thinner  than  the  oilier. 

Featukh  (Man.)  a row  of  hair  turned  back  and  raised  on 
the  neck  of  a horse,  which  forms  a mark  just  like  the  blade 
of  a sword. 

Feather  (Hot.)  a namo  given  to  some  plants,  as  the  — 
Prince's  Feather,  the  Amaranlhus  Kypochondriacut  of 
Linnaeus.— Feathered  Columbine,  the  Thalktrum  aquilegi- 
folium  ; the  Stipo,  a sort  of  perennial  grass. 

Feather  is  also  another  name  for  the  pappus , or  down, 
[vide  Pappus] 

Fratueiikd  (Hot.)  the  same  as  plumose,  [vide  Plumosns] 

FEATHERS  (Her.)  or  Prince’s  Feathers,  the  name  given 
to  the  ostrich  feathers  which  adorn  the  cognizance  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

^EBHI'CULA  (Med.)  a diminutive  of febris,  a fever,  im- 
plying a slight  degree  of  symptomatic  fever. 

FE'BRIFUGA  (Dot.)  the  plant  Fever-few,  or  lesser  cen- 
taury. 

FE'BRIFUGE  (Med.)  from febris,  a fever,  and  /kgo,  to  drive 
away ; a name  for  medicines  which  possess  the  property 
of  abating  the  violence  of  a fever. 

FE'BltUA  (Ant.)  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  ghosts  of  the 
dead  ; a sort  of  purification. 

Ovid.  Fast.  1. 2,  v.  19. 

Fibrmi  Romani  dixrre  puimi/to  patm 

Sam c tjuixpie  dant  wrSn  plitrima  ngna  JnJrm. 

That  which  was  purified  by  this  sacrifice  was  called  febm- 
attnn,  and  the  month  in  which  this  purification  took  place 
was  called  Februarius.  Or.  de  Leg.  1.  2,  c.  21 ; Varr.  de 
Lat.  Ling.  I.  5 ; Plut.  in  Sum. ; Aurei.  Viet,  de  Vir.  illust. 
c.  3;  Auson.  eid.  8 ; Macrob.  Sat.  1.  1 , C- 13 ; Sidon.  i.  2, 
cp.  14;  Ursat.  de  Not.  Homan,  apud  Grsev.  The*.  Antiq. 
Horn-  tom.  2,  p.  714. 

FE  BRUARY  (Chron.)  Februarius , the  second  month  in  the 
year,  so  called  from  the  expiatory  sacrifices,  Februa. 
[vide  Februa] 

FECIA'LES  (Ant.)  certain  Roman  priests  instituted  by 
Numa  Pompilius,  who  were  selected  from  the  best  fami- 
lies for  the  puipose  of  assisting  in  all  treaties  of  peace  and 
declarations  of  war.  Varr.  de  Ling.  Lat . 1.4,  c.  15;  Liv. 

1.  1,.  c.  24;  Plin.  1.22,  c.  2;  Aurei.  Viet . de  Vir.  illust. 
-c.  5. 

FE'CUL  A (Med.)  a white  mealy  powder,  which  subsides  and 
gathers  at  the  bottom  of  the  juices  or  liquors  of  divers  , 
roots. 


FE'CULiE  (Astron.)  certain  spots  which  are  occasionally 
observable  in  the  disk  of  the  sun. 

FEE  (Law)  in  Saxon  feoh,  modem  Latin  feudum,  is  in  all 
probability  derived  from,  or  ullied  to  the  German  Viek9 
cattle,  because  the  principal  right  of  property  was  vested 
originally  in  cattle.  The  word  fee  is  used  in  several  senses, 
namely,  for  the  compass  or  circuit  of  a lordship  or  manor, 
as  “ The  lord  of  the  fee,"  &c.;  for  a perpetual  right  in- 
corporeal, as  to  have  the  keeping  of  prisons,  &c.  in  fee  / 
also  a rent  and  annuity  granted  to  one,  and  his  heirs, 
which  is  a fee  personal : but  the  ordinary  use  of  Use  term 
is  to  denote  the  right  which  a man  has  in  land,  or  some 
immoveable  thing,  to  use  the  same,  and  take  the  profits  of 
it  for  himself  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  This  is  called  the 
fee-simple,  in  distinction  from  the  fee-tail,  which  is  a limited 
sort  of  fee,  or  an  inheritance  whereof  a man  is  seised  to 
him  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  limited  at  the  will  of  the 
donor.  A fee-tail  is  general  where  land  is  given  to  a man 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  and  special  where  a man  and 
his  wife  are  seised  of  land  to  them  and  the  heirs  of  their 
two  bodies.  This  latter  is  also  called  a fee  cxjKctant.  Bract. 
1.  2,  c.  5;  Hitch.  153;  Co.  Lit.  c.  1,  &C. ; Old  Sat.  Drev. 
41. — Fee  farm,  feodi  Jirma,  or  fee-farm  rent,  is  when  the 
lord,  upon  crealion  oi  the  tenancy,  reserves  to  himself  and 
his  heirs  the  rent,  or  something  equivalent. 

IE  ED  (Mil.)  u certain  proportion  of  corn  and  hay  given 
to  the  cavalry.  A short  feed  is  a portion  less  than  the  re- 
gulated quantity. — Heavy- horse  feed,  a larger  propor- 
tion given  to  die  heavy  dragoons,  in  distinction  Iront 
— Light -horse  feed,  which  is  given  to  the  hussars  and  the 
light  horse. 

FEE'DER  (Mcch.)  a cut  or  channel,  sometimes  called  a car- 
riage or  catch  drain,  by  which  a stream  or  supply  of  wa- 
ter is  brought  into  a canal. 

to  FEEL  (Mass.)  is  said  in  certain  cases  of  the  movements 
of  a hone,  as  “ To  fed  a horse  on  the  hand/'  i.  e.  to 
observe  that  the  will  of  the  horse  is,  in  one's  hand.  “ To 
fed  a horse  upon  the  haunches,"  to  observe  that  lie  plica 
or  bends  them. 

FEE'LEKS  (Ent.)  organs  fixed  to  the  mouLh  of  insects,  ge- 
nerally less  than  the  antenna,  and  often  jointed. 

FEES  (Imxv)  certain  perquisites  utlowed  to  officers  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  as  a rccompence  for  their  labour 
and  trouble. 

FEIGNED  ACTION  (Latr)  an  action  which  is  brought  to 
try  the  merits  of  any  question.  It  is  otherwise  called  a 


FEINT  (ilfw.)  a semi-tone,  the  same  as  the  Diesis. 

Feint  (revre.)  a show  of  making  o thrust  at  one  part  that 
you  may  make  it  at  another  w ith  more  facility. 

Feint  (Mil.)  a mock  attack,  generally  made  to  conceal  the 
true  one. 

FEL  (Med.)  Bile. 

FE'LAGUS  (Archseal.)  a friend  or  companion;  one  who 
was  bound  in  the  decennary  for  the  good  behaviour  of  an- 
other, i,  e.  quasi  fde  enm  so  lignins. 

FELATTON  (Log.)  a technical  term  for  one  of  the  modes 
in  the  third  figure  of  syllogisms,  which  consists  of  a uni- 
versal negative,  a universal  affirmative,  and  a particular 
negative,  os 


Ft  No  brutes  have  a sense  of  religion : 

Lap  All  brutes  are  animals:  ergo , 

Ton  Some  animals  have  no  sense  of  religion. 


FEHLFELTAUIL  (Dot.)  the  Cynachium  viminale  of  LinnKO*. 
FELE  homagers  (Law)  or  Feed  Homagers ; faithful  subjects. 
F&LIS  ( Zool .)  a genua  of  animals  of the  order  Feree. 
Generic  Character.  Fore-teeth  intermediate  ones  equal; 
grinders  three;  tongue  prickly  backwards;  closes  retrac- 
tive. 


FEN 


FEO 


Specie*.  Till*  tribe  of  animals,  comprehended  under  pie 
names  of  the  Lion,  Tiger,  Panther,  OunCe,  Leopard,  I 
Tigcr-cat,  Cat,  and  LynX ; are  temperate  in  their  habits, 
climb  easily,  see  best  at  night,  alignt  on  their  feet  when 
they  fall,  and  suddenly  spring  on  tneir  prey : the  females  1 
bring  forth  many  young,  having  eight  teats. 

FELLFFLUA  passio  {Med.)  a name  given  to  the  Cholera  j 
morbus. 

FETTLING  of  timber  (Husband.)  the  cutting  down  trees 
close  by  the  roots  for  the  purpose  of  building. 

FELLOES  ( Mech.)  or  Fellows,  the  pieces  of  wood  which 
joined  together  by  duledgcB,  form  the  circumference,  or  j 
circular  part  of  a wheel,  which  is  altogether  called  the 
felloes  of  the  wheel. 

FELLOW  ( Meek.)  vide  Felloes. 

Fellow  (Cut.)  the  member  of  a college  in  universities 
who  forms  one  of  the  corporate  bod}*. 

FELLOWSHIP  (Arith.)  a rule  by  which,  in  divers  ac- ; 
counts  of  divers  persons,  their  several  stocks,  together 
with  the  whole  loss  and  gain  being  propounded,  the  loss 
or  gain  of  each  particular  person  may  be  discovered.  |i 
Fellowship  is  either  single  or  double.  Single  Fellowship , ' 
or  Fellowship  without  time,  is  the  case  in  which  the  times  of  ' 
continuance  of  the  shares  of  partners  are  not  considered,  they  J 
being  all  I he  same. — Double  Fellowship,  or  Fellowship  with  . 
time , is  that  in  which  the  times  of  the  stocks'  continuing  j 
are  considered,  because  they  are  not  oil  the  same.  In  j 
this  case  the  shares  of  the  gain  or  loss  must  be  nropor-  j 
lional,  both  to  the  several  shares  of  the  stock,  and  to  the 
times  of  their  continuance,  and  consequently  proportional 
to  the  products  of  the  two. 

FE'LO  1)E  SE  (Lon)  one  who  commits  a felony  by  the 
act  of  self-murder. 

FELONY  (Law)  any  offence  that  is  in  degree  next  to  petty 
treason,  such  as  murder,  burglary,  rape,  &c. 

FELSPAR  (Min.)  a siliceous  mineral  found  mostly  in  moun- 
tains, in  solid  masses  or  crystal lined. 

FELT-GRAIN  (Carpent.)  the  grain  of  cut  timber  that  runs 
transversely  to  the  annular  rings  or  plates. 

FELTING  {Carpent.)  the  splitting  of  timber  by  th e felt- 

grain. 

FELT  RE  ( Mil.)  a piece  of  defensive  armour,  which  was  u 
kind  of  cuirass  made  of  wool  well  pressed  and  dipped  iu 
vinegar  to  resist  cuts  from  weapons. 

FELU  CCA  (jtfar.)  a little  open  vessel  with  six  oars  that  is 
much  used  in  the  Mediterranean. 

FE'LWORT  (Hot.)  a species  of  the  Gentian*  of  Linnaeus. 

FE'MALE  screw  (Mech.)  a screw,  the  spiral  thread  of  which 
is  cut  in  the  cavity  of  a cylinder;  it  is  frequently  called 
the  ««/. 

Fkm  ale  flower  (Hot.)  feminists  Jlos , a flower  having  pistils 
or  stigmas  without  stamens,  or  at  least  anthers. — Female 
Plant,  Femina  plant  a,  a plant  which  has  female  flowers 
only. — Female  Fern,  the  Pteris  aquilina  of  Linnaeus. 

FEME  (Law)  a woman,  as  Feme  convert,  a married  woman; 
Feme  sole , an  unmarried  or  single  woman. 

FE'MININE  planets  (Astrol.)  such  as  surpass  in  the  passive 
qualities,  i.  e.  in  moisture  and  dryness. 

Feminine  (lender  (Gram.)  a term  applied  to  such  nouns  as. ' 
by  their  termination,  or  other  sign,  denote  the  female  sex.  I 

FEMPNINUS  (Hot.)  vide  Female. 

FEMORALIS  Artcria  (Ana/.)  a continuation  of  the  ex- 

% tcrnal  iliac  along  the  thigh. 

FETVIORIS  01  (Ana/.)  vide  Femur. 

FE'MUIt  (Anat.)  the  (high,  or  thigh-bone,  a long  cylin- 
drical bone  situated  between  the  Pelvis  and  Tibia.  Buff'. 
Kphes.  de  AppdL  Part.  Corp.  hum.  1.  3,  c.  5;  Cels. 
1.  8,  c.  I. 

FENCE  (Carpent.)  the  guard  of  a plane,  which  obliges  it  to  < 
wprk  to  a certain  horizontal  breadth  from  the  arris. 


Fence  (Bot.)  a term  used  by  Dr.  withering  for  the  invo- 
lucre. 

Fence  (Mil.)  any  guard,  security,  or  outwork. 

Fence  (Husband.)  a hedge,  or  inclosure. 

Fence  month  (Lou)  a month  in  which,  according  to  the  forest 
laws,  it  is  unlawful  to  hunt  in  the  forest,  because  in  that 
month  the  female  deer  fawn  : this  is  fifteen  days  before  and 
after  Old  Midsummer.  Manw.  For.  Laws  part.  2,  c.  13  ; 
Fleetwood.  For.  Later,  5 Slat.  20,  Car.  2,  c.  3. 

FE'NCIBLE  (Mil.)  an  epithet  for  regiments  which  are  raised 
for  temporary  purposes  of  defence. 

FE’NCING  (iUcr.)  the  art  of  using  the  sword  in  the  attack 
of  an  enemy,  or  the  defence  of  oneself.  To  this  art  be- 
long several  movements  and  positions,  which  are  distin- 
guished as  follow ; namely, — Appel,  the  sudden  beat  of 
your  blade  on  the  contrary  side  to  that  on  which  you  join 
your  adversary,  and  a quick  disengagement  to  that  side 
again.  — Beating,  parrying  with  a sudden  short  beat.— 
Battering , i.  e.  striking  the  feeble  of  your  adversary*® 
blade,  fee. — Back-quarte,  a round  quartc  over  the  'arm. 
— Cave,  a tierce  on  the  quartc  side,  fire.- — Darting , de- 
fending a blow,  and  darting  a thrust  forward. — Feint  for - 
ward,  i.  c.  advancing  your  point  a little  from  your  line  and 
coming  to  it  again.— Guard,  the  posture  proper  to  defend 
the  body  from  the  sword  of  the  antagonist,  [vide  Guard} 
Lurching , i.  e.  making  an  opening  to  invite  your  adversary 
to  tlrniEt  at  you,  so  that  you  may  find  anoppurtunity  of 
getting  a rispostc  at  him. — Locking  is  to  seize  your  adver- 
sary’s sword  arm  by  twining  your  left  arm  round  it  after 
you  close  your  parade,  shell  to  shell,  A*c.  in  order  to  dis- 
arm him. — Flanconade,  the  action  of  dropping  the  point 
of  your  sword  under  your  adversary’s  hilt,  in  seizing  with 
force  the  feeble  of  his  blade,  Sec. 

to  FEND  (Mar.)  is  the  same  as  defend,  or  keep  off;  a> 
“ Fend  the  boat,*'  prevent  its  striking  against  any  thing ; 
“ Fend  off,"  prevent  a boat  or  vessel  from  running  foul 
of  another. 

FE'NDERS  (Mar.)  pieces  of  old  cable,  ropes,  or  wooden 
billets,  hung  over  the  sides  of  a ship,  to  keep  other  ships 
from  rubbing  against  her. 

FENE'STKA  (Anat.)  a name  for  two  holes  in  the  barrel  of 
the  ear,  next  the  drum ; one  of  which  is  called  ora//#,  and 
the  other  rotunda. 

FENE'STlt  ATE  (Rnt.)  an  epithet  for  the  naked  transparent 
spots  on  the  wings  of  butterflies. 

FE'NGELD  (Arc hero!.)  a tax  or  imposition  for  the  defence 
of  the  realm. 

FE'NNEL  (Bot.)  the  Anethumfbeniculum  ; Fennel  Flower; 
the  Nigel! a ; Giant’s  Fennel,  the  Fccula,  an  annual;  Hog’s 
Fennel,  the  Peucidanum , a perennial. 

FE'NUGREEK  (Bot.)  the  Trigonclla  of  Linnaeus. 

FE'OD  (Law)  or  feud,  i.  e.  feed,  or  in  fee,  the  right  which 
the  vassal  hud  in  land,  or  some  immoveable  things  of  hi® 
lord's,  to  use  the  same,  nod  take  the  profits  thereof,  ren- 
dering unto  his  lord  such  fee,  duties,  and  services,  as  be- 
longed to  military  tenure.  Spem.  of  Fends  and  Tenure*. 

\ FE'OD AL  (Lew)  on  epithet  for  what  appertains  to  a fee. 

FF/ODARY  (Lew)  or  feudatory,  a tenant  who  holds  his 
lands  by  feodal  service. 

FE'ODUM  ( Law)  a feod,  or  fee. — Feodum  militis,  a knight's 
fee. — Feodum  laieum,  a lay-fee,  or  land  field  in  fee  of  a 
lay-lord. 

FEOFFE'E  (Lartu)  he  that  is  infeofled,  or  to  whom  a feoff- 
ment is  made. 

FE’OFFER  (Lour)  the  person  who  puts  another  in  posaes- 

I sion. 

i FE'OFFMENT  (Law)  the  gift  or  grant  of  honours,  castles, 
manors,  messuages,  lands,  or  other  corporeal  or  immove- 
able things,  to  another  in  fee-simple,  i.  c.  to  him  and  hi® 
heirs  for  ever,  by  the  delivery  of  seisin,  and  the  possession 


TER 


. of  the  thing  given.  When  it  is  in  writing  it  is  called  a deed  \ 
of  fmffnteni ; and  in  every  feoffment  the  giver  is  called  the 
Jtoffer,  or  feoffator,  and  he  that  receives  by  virtue  thereof 
the  feoffee.  The  difference  between  a .feoffer  and  a donor 
is,  that  the feoffer  gives  in  fee-simple,  the  donor  in  fee-tail. 
Lift.  I.  1,  c.6. 

FE'OFFOR  ( Lavo ) the  same  as  Feoffer. 

FE'ORM  (Low)  a certain  portion  of  victuals,  and  other  ne-  ' 
cessaries,  which  tenants  formerly  gave  to  their  thanes,  or 
lords. 

FE'R/E  (Zoo/.)  the  third  Order  of  animals,  in  the  Class  Mam- 
malia, in  the  Linnean  system,  which  have  from  six  to  ten 
conic  fore-teeth,  and  one  tusk.  They  comprehend  the  ' 
following  genera,  namely — Phoca,  the  Seal. — Cants , the 
Dog,  the  Wolf,  the  Fox,  the  Hyaena,  and  the  Jackal. — 
Fens , the  Lion,  the  Tyger,  the  Panther,  the  Leopard,  the 
Ounce,  the  Lynx,  and  the  Cat. — Viverra,  the  Weasel. — 
Mintela,  the  Otter,  the  Weasel,  the  Martin,  the  Stoat,  the 
Ferret,  the  Polecat,  the  Sable,  and  the  Ermine. — Urtus,  i 
the  Bear,  the  Badger,  the  Racoon,  Ac. — Hide  Ip  ft  is,  Ac. 

■ [vide  Animal  Kingdom] 

Fer.e  Xatnra  (Low)  beasts  and  birds  that  are  wild,  in  dis-  : 
tinction  from  those  that  arc  tame. 

FE'RAL  Signs  ( Astrol .)  an  epithet  for  Leo  and  Sagittarius , 
because  they  were  supposed  to  have  a certain  degree  of 
savage  influence. 

FERA'LIA  (Ani.)  solemnities  which  were  celebrated  in  Fe- 
bruary and  May,  and  dedicated  to  the  manes. 

(hid.  Fast.  1.  2,  v.  567. 

Son  tasnrn  hoe  ultra,  gvam  pi*x  de  mns  Juprnvnf 

* Luciferi,  fit  at  kabrut  tormina  twrtr«  ptdrt, 

. Hone.  i/utajustJ  /mat,  distrt  Ftruita  lue«u>, 

. Ultima  placandu  Multibus  ilia  dm. 

They  were  so  called  aferendo , i.  e.  from  carrying,  because 
the  ancients  carried  victuals  to  the  sepulchres  of  their  de- 
ceased relatives.  Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling.  I.  5,  c.  S ; Fest.  de 

■ Signif.  Verb. i Ursat.  de  Nat.  Roman,  apud  Grttv.  The s. 
Antia.  Rom.  tom.  11,  p.  715. 

FER  (Her.)  another  name  for  a cross,  a % for  de  fouchette, 
or  croix  d fer  de  fouchette,  i.  e.  a crosa  with  forked  irons  at 
each  end. 

Fa*  de  Moline  (Her.)  vide  Moline . 

FDRCULUM  (vImCJ  a pageant  carried  about  in  triumph, 
representing  victories,  Ac.  Liv.  1.  1,  C.  10;  Suet.inJul.; 
Plut.  in  Rom . 

FERDE'LLA  terra  (Archaol.)  a fardel  of  land,  or  a portion 
of  ten  acres. 

FE'RDWIT  (Lme)  a formulary  by  which  the  king  pardoned 
manslaughter  in  the  army.  Fleta . 1.  1. 

FERENTA'RII  (Ant.)  a sort  of  light  armed  soldiers.  Varr. 

* de  Lai . Ling.  1.  G,  c.  3 ; Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. ; Lips,  de 
Mil.  Roman  p.  271. 

FE'RI/E  (Ant.)  i.  e.  sacred  ; holidays,  or  ceitain  days 
that  were  vacant  from  labour  or  business.  The  feria  were 
distinguished  into  different  kinds,  namely — Feria  stativa, 
stated  festivals,  fixed  to  certain  days  of  tne  month. — Feria 
conceptiva,  moveable  feasts  appointed  by  the  magistrates 
and  priests  for  particular  occasions. — Feria  imperiiiva,  oo- 
casional  festivals  enjoined  by  the  command  of  the  consuls 
or  other  magistrates  on  the  breaking  out  of  a war,  or  any 

* other  public  occasion.  — Feria  den  kales , private  festi- 
vals kept  by  families  on  particular  occasions,  as  the  death 
of  a relative,  Sec.— Feria  Latina , festivals  kept  by  the 
fifty  Latin  towns  on  Mount  Alban  us. — Feria  nundina, 

i or  novent dialct,  festivals  kept  for  nine  days  on  the  appear- 
ance of  any  prodigy.  Cic.  de  Leg.  I.  2,  c.  22 ; Fest.  de 
Verb.  Signif. ; Lit.  1.  1 , c.  31 ; Dionys.  1.  4. ; Macrob.  Sat. 

J.  1,  C.  16;  Pint,  in  CamiU. ; AuL  GtU.  1.2,  c.  28;  Serv.  i 
in  Virg.  Georg.  I.  1,  v.  268;  Urtai.  de  Not.  Rom.  apud  j 
Grav.  The*.  Ant.  Rom.  tom.  xi.  Sec.  Sec. 


TER 

11  FE  RIAL  days  (Laxv)  vide  Feria. 

j FE'RINE  (Med.)  ; an  epithet  properly  signifying  ea- 

1 vage,  but  when  applied  to  disorders  it  signifies  malignant. 
FE'KIO  (Log.)  a mode  in  the  first  figure  of  syllogisms,  con- 
sisting of  a universal  negative,  a particular  affirmative,  and 
a particular  negative,  as 
fE  “ No  men  are  destitute  of  reason, 
r I Some  animals  are  men  ; ergo, 

O Some  animals  are  not  destitute  of  reason.” 
i FETUSON  (Log.)  a mood  of  syllogisms  in  the  third  figure, 

1 consisting  of  a universal  negative,  a particular  affirmative, 
and  n particular  negative,  as 
JE  44  No  brutes  have  a sense  of  religion, 
r 1 Some  brutes  are  animals ; ergo, 
sOn  Some  animals  have  not  a sense  of  religion.” 
FERLINGATA  terra  (Archaol.)  a quarter  or  fourth  part 
| of  a yard  of  land, 

FERM  (Archaol.)  a house  and  land  let  by  lease. 
FE'RMARY  (Archaol.)  the  same  as  Infirmary. 

FER  ME  a ferme  ^Afan.)  a term  used  to  signify  in  the  same 
place,  without  stirring  or  parting. 

FE'RMENT  (CAem.)  any  substance  which  has  the  property 
of  causing  a fermentation  in  any  other  body  with  which  it 
is  mixed,  as  the  acid  in  leaven. 

FERMENTATION  (Chem.)  the  intestine  commotion  in  the 
small  insensible  particles  of  a mixed  body  without  any  ap- 
parent mechanical  cause,  usually  from  the  operation’  of 
some  active  acid  matter.  Chemists  after  Boerhaave  have 
divided  fermentation  into  the  spirituous fermentation , which 
affords  ardent  spirits ; acetous  fermentation,  which  produces 
vinegar  or  acetic  acid  ; and  the  putrid  fermentation,  which 
produces  volatile  alkali.  All  fermentation  requires  a cer- 
tain degree  of  fluidity,  with  the  aid  of  heat  and  of  air. 
FERMISO'NA  (Lam)  the  winter  season  of  killing  deer,  as 
T annus  Pinguedinis  is  the  summer  season, 
i FERN  (Husband.)  a weed  very  common  in  dry  and  barren 
places,  which  is  very  injurious  to  the  land  in  which  it  has 
j once  taken  root. 

Fern  ( R'4 . ) vide  Filices. — Male  Fern,  the  Polypodium  fltx 
mas  of  Linnaeus. — Female  Fern,  the  Polypodium  flit  fee- 
mi  no,  and  the  Ptcris  a ait  Hina. — Flowering  Fern,  the  Os - 
j munda. — Mule  Fern,  tne  Hamionitis. — Stone  Fern,  the 
Osmunda  crispa. — Sweet  Fern,  the  Scandia  odorata. 
j FERNTGO  (Archaol.)  a heath,  or  waste  place. 
FERRAME'NTA  (Mech.)  all  instruments  of  iron,  particu- 
larly those  used  in  surgery. 

I EItfi A'NDL'S  (/fr chav!.)'  an  iron  colour,  particularly  ap- 
plied to  horses  which  are  now  called  iron  grey. 

I FEKRA'RIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  20  Gynandria , 
Order  2 Diandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  spathes  two. — Cor.  petals  six. — 
Stam.  filaments  three;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ 
inferior ; style  simple ; stigmas  three.— Per.  capsule  ob- 
long ; seeds  roundish. 

Species.  The  species  are  bulbous,  as  the — Ferraria  un- 
dulata.  Iris,  Narcissus,  seu  Gladiolus , Cape  Ferraria,  na- 
tive of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Ferraria  pavonia,  seu 
Flo*  Tigris , Mexican  Ferraria. 

FE'RREOLA  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia , 
Order  6 Hexandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petal  led. — Stam.  filaments  six  ; anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  oval;  style  short;  stigma  flat.— Per.  berry  round; 
seeds  two. 

Species . The  single  species  is  a tree,  as  the  Ferreola 
buxifolia,  FJhreha,  Pisunia,  Pishanna , seu  IrumbiUi,  na- 
tive of  Coromandel. 

i FE'RRET  (Zoo/.)  an  animal  of  the  weasel  tribe,  with  red 
eyes,  and  a long  snout,  the  Mustela  furo  of  Linnaeus.  This 
animal  is  much  used  in  catching  rabbits:  it  procreates  twice 
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a year,  is  gravid  six  weeks,  and  brings  forth  from  si;  to 
seven  young. 

FE'RRETS  (Mech.)  the  irons  with  which  glass-makers  try 
the  melted  metal. 

FE'RRIAGE  (Cow.)  the  hire  of  a ferry-boat,  or  money  paid 
for  a passage  over  a river,  Ac. 

FERRO-CY'ANATE  (Chem.)  a salt  formed  by  the  union  of 
ferrocyanic  acid  with  a salifiable  base,  os  the  ferro-cyanate 
of  ammonia,  of  potash,  of  soda,  Ac. 

FERROCYA'NIC  acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  composed  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 

FERRUGI'NEUS  (Dot.)  ferruginous ; an  epithet  for  a co- 
lour of  rusty  iron. 

FE'RRULE  (Mar.)  a small  iron  hook  fixed  on  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  yards,  booms,  Ac. 

FE'RRUM  ( Min . ) iron;  a genus  of  minerals  of  the  Order 
of  Metals,  of  a bluish  grey  colour,  easily  rusting  in  the 
air,  very  hard,  tenacious,  elastic,  sonorous,  exceedingly 
malleable  and  ductile,  Ac.  [vide  Chemistry] 

Species.  The  principal  species  are,  the — her  rum  nativum , 
seu  Nudum , Native  Iron. — Ferrum  selecium , Magnetic 
Iron-Stone,  or  Common  Iron  Ore. — Ferrum  magnet,  the 
Magnet-Stone. — Ferrum  hamatites,  a sort  of  iron  that 
is  not  magnetic. — Ferrum  micaceum,  Micaceous  Iron  Ore 
not  magnetic. 

FE'RRY  (Low)  the  liberty  to  have  a boat  for  passage  on  a 
frith  or  river. 

Faftav  (A/or.)  a vessel  employed  for  conveying  persons  and 
goods  over  narrow  pieces  of  water ; also  the  place  in  a 
river,  Ac,  where  persons  are  carried  over, 

FEfRKY-MAN  (Com.)  one  who  keeps  a ferry-boat  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers,  Ac. 

FE’IUL-fc  (Med.)  the  measles. 

FE'RSCHET  ( Archceol .)  in  Saxon  pape-pcot,  the  ferriage, 
or  customary  payment  for  being  ferried  over. 

FE'RULA  ( Meek .)  an  instrument  of  correction  formerly 
used  in  school*  for  striking  on  the  hand. 

Fm  ul  a (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  5 Pentandria , Order  2 
Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  umbel  universal. — Cor.  universal. 
— Sr  am.  f laments  five;  anthers  simple. — Fist. germ  in- 
ferior; styles  two;  stigmas  obtuse. — Fx*.  fruit  oval; 
seeds  two. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the—  Ferula  com- 
munis, Common  Fennel  Giant. — Ferula  ferulago,  seu 
Ferulago,  Broad-leaved  Fennel  Giant,  native  of  Sicily. 
Ferula  nodi/h.ra , seu  Liba  notes,  Knotted  Fennel  Giant, 
native  of  Austria.  Dod . Pempt. ; Bauh.  Hist. ; Bauh. 
Pits.  { Ger.  Herb . ; Park.  1 heat.  Bot. ; Rati  Hist.  ; 
Tour  a . Inst . 

Fsaula  (/to/.)  is  also  the  Bubon  Galbanum  of  Linxucus. 

FERULA'CES  (Bot.)  the  Ferula  Galbanifera  of  Linnseus. 

FE'KUL/E  (Sssrg.)  splints  used  about  the  binding  up  of  a 
broken  leg. 

FERULA'CiO  (Boi.)  the  Ferula  ferulago. 

FERULA'NA  (Bat.)  a species  of  the  Ferula. 

FE'RVOR  of  the  Matrix  (Med.)  a preternatural  heat  in  the 
womb. 

FF.SCE'NNINA  (Mas.)  a sort  of  nuptial  song,  so  called 
from  Fetcennimun,  a town  of  Campania,  where  it  ori- 
ginated. Serv.  Virg.  JEu.  1.  7,  v.  695. 

FE'SCU E-GRASS  (So/.)  the  Festuca , a perennial  sort  of 
grass  cultivated  for  cattle. 

FESSE  (Her.)  an  honourable  ordinary  which  possesses  the 
third  and  middle  part  of  the  field  horizontally,  as  fg.  I, 
“ Argent  a fesse  gator.”  A Fease  is  borne  under  various 
accidental  forms,  namely,  Transposed,  i.  c.  placed  higher 
titan  the  centre,  MJ%.  2.  “ Argent  on  a fesse  transposed  a 
crescent  between  two  stars  of  the  first,”  Couped , i.e.  as  it 
were  cut  off  from  the  sides,  as  Jig.  3,  **  Or  a fesse  couped 


azure.”  Wreathed  of  different  tinctures,  in  French  tor - 
<dto  as  Jig.  4,  “ Argent  a fease  tortille,  azure  and  gules." 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  t . Ffc.  3.  Ffc.  ♦. 


mgrailed,  invecked,  wavy,  indented, 
oided.  [vide  Ingrasled,  Ac.l  When 
within  the  breadth  of  the  fesse  it  ia 


The  fesse  is  likewise  eng 
dancette,  embattled,  void 

figures  are  contained  within  tne  ureacim  ot  the  lesse  it  ia 
said  to  be  charged,  or  they  are  said  to  be  on fesse , as  Jig.  2. 
When  any  figures  occupy  the  place  of  the  fesse  they  are 
said  to  be  in  Jesse.  Qvide  Heraldry ] — Fesse  Point , the 
middle  point  of  the  escutcheon. — Bariy  per  Fesse , i.  e. 
parted  across  the  middle  of  the  shield,  through  the  fesse 
point,  [vide  Heraldry ] 

FE'STING  Men  (Archceol.)  vide  Fastingmen.  — Festing- 
Penny,  the  same  as  Earnest -money. 

FESTlfyJO  (Log.)  a mood  of  syllogisms  in  the  second  figure, 
in  which  the  first  proposition  is  a universal  negative,  the 
second  a particular  affirmative,  and  the  third  a particular 
negative,  as 


JEs  No  unbeliever  can  have  salvation  through  Christ. 
1 1 Some  Jews  arc  saved  through  Christ,  ergo, 
n O Some  Jews  are  not  unbelievers. 


FESTOO'N  ( Archil .)  an  ornament  of  carved  wood,  in  man- 
ner of  wreaths  or  garlands  hanging  down,  which  was  an- 
ciently used  at  the  gates  of  temples,  Ac.  [vide  Architec- 
ture, Plate,  No.  Ill,  (11). 

FESTU'CA  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  3 Triandria, 
Order  2 Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  glume  upright. — Cor.  two- 
valved. — Stajs.  Jilaments  three  ; anthers  oblong, — Pist. 
germ  turbinate ; styles  two ; stigmas  simple. — Pxr.  none  i 
seeds  single. 

Species.  The  species  areperennials,  as  the — Fesiuca  ovina , 
seu  Bromus,  Sheep’s- Fescue  Grass. — Fesiuca  rubra , seu 
Gramen , Red-Fescue  Grass. — Festuca  spadicea,  Anthox l 
ant  hum,  seu  Poa. — Festuca  uniglumis , seu  Lolium,  Sea- 
Fescue  Grass.  Bauh.  Hist . ; Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.  Bot.  ; Toum.  Inst. 

Festuca  is  also  the  Agrostis  serotina. 

FE'STUCINE  (Min.)  an  epithet  for  a shivery  or  splintery 
fracture. 

to  FETCH  (Afar.)  a term  employed  in  some  sea-phrases,  as 
“ To  fetch  to  windward  of  an  object,”  to  reach  it.  “ To 
fetch  away,”  to  be  shaken,  or  rocked  backwards  and  for- 
wards, as  casks,  boxes,  and  the  like  in  a storm.  *•  To 
fetch  the  pump,”  to  pour  a cann  of  water  into  the  upper 
part  of  it,  in  order  to  expel  the  air  which  is  contained  be- 
tween the  lower  box  and  the  piston. 

FETLOCK  ( Fet.)  a tuft  of  hair,  as  large  as  the  hair  of  the 
mane  in  some  horses,  that  grows  behind  the  pastern-joint. 
— Fetlock-joitd , the  joint  at  a horse’s  fetlock,  the  ankle- 
joint. 

FETTERS  (Law)  a sort  of  irons  put  on  the  legs  of  male- 
factors. 

FETTERED  (ZooL)  an  epithet  apulied  to  the  feet  of  ani- 
mals when  they  are  stretched  backward,  and  appear  unfit 
for  the  purpose  of  walking,  or  when  they  arc  concealed  in 
the  integument*  of  the  abdomen. 

FEU  (Law)  a free  and  gratuitous  right  to  land*,  in  the  Scotch 
Law,  made  to  one  for  service  performed  by  him. — Feu,  or 
Feu-holding,  a holding  or  tenure,  whereby  the  vaaaal  is 
obliged  to  pay  to  the  superior  a sum  of  money  aimuuliy. 
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— Feu,  or  Feu  annual,  ihc  rent  which  wai  doe  by  the  red- 
dendo of  the  property  of  the  ground,  before  the  house  wbs 
built  within  burgh. — Feu-duty,  an  annual  rent  or  duty  paid 
by  the  tenant. 

FEUD,  deadly  ( Archaol .)  a combination  of  kindred  in  former 
timet  to  revenge  the  death  of  any  of  their  blood,  on  the 
slayer  or  his  posterity. — Feud-Bote,  a recompense  for  en- 
gaging in  a feud  or  faction. 

Fsud  (Low)  vide  Feod . 

FEUDS  (Law)  a volume  of  the  Civil  Law ; so  called  because 
it  contains  the  customs  and  services  done  by  a vassal  to 
a superior  lord. 

FEWER  ( Med.)  febris , from  ferveo,  to  bum  ; a disease  cha- 
racterized by  an  increase  of  heat,  an  accelerated  pulse,  a 
foul  tongue,  and  an  impaired  state  of  several  functions  of 
the  body.  Fevers,  as  respect  their  duration,  are  distin- 
guished into — Continual fevers,  which  have  no  intermission, 
but  exacerbations  that  usually  come  on  twice  a day,  as 
tlie  synocha,  the  typhus,  dec. — Intermittent  Jevert,  which 
are  known  by  the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  sweating  stages,  in 
succession,  attending  each  paroxysm,  and  followed  by  an 
intermission  or  remission — Intermitting  fever*  are  sub- 
divided into — Quotidian  Jeven,  or  agues,  the  paroxysms 
of  which  return  m the  morning  at  the  interval  of  twenty- 
four  hours.— Tertian  Jevert,  or  agues,  the  paroxysms  of 
which  commonly  come  on  at  mid-day,  at  an  interval  of 
forty-eight  hours. — Quartan  fevers,  the  paroxysms  of  which 
come  on  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  interval  of  about  seventy- 
two  hours.  These  have  also  their  varieties,  into  semi-ter- 
tian, double -tertian,  or  quartan,  triple-quartan,  Sic.  Fevers 
are  moreover  distinguished,  according  to  their  symptoms, 
into—  Inflammatory  fever,  which  is  known  by  an  increased 
heat. — Typhus  fever,  which  has  a putrid  tendency,  and 
but  moderate  heat. — Putrid  fever,  which  arises  from  the 
discharge  of  some  putrid  purulent  matter  from  some  mor- 
bid part,  as  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs. — Hectic  fever,  which  is 
•low,  durable,  extenuating,  and  emaciating  the  body  by 
insensible  degrees. — Scarlet  fever,  which  is  attended  witn 
an  eruption  very  similar  to  that  of  the  measles. — Miliary 
fever,  one  in  which  rough  pustules  appear  about  the  whole 
body. — Symptomatic  fever,  is  that  which  arises,  as  an  acci- 
dent, or  symptom  of  some  disorder,  that  is  antecedent  to 
them. 

FEWER-FEW  ( Bot .)  the  Matricaria  of  Linnaeus. — Fever - 
root , the  Tri ostium,  a perennial. 

FEUILLE'A  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  22  Dioecia , 
Order  5 Pentandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  bell-shaped. — Cor.  one- 
potabed. — Stam .flamentt  five;  anthert  twin.. — Pist. 


germ  inferior;  styles  three;  stigmat  heart-shaped. — Per. 
berry  large  ; term  compressed. 

Species.  The  two  species  are  the — Feuillea  trilobate,  sen 
Trichotanthet,  native  of  the  East  Indies. — Feuillea  cor- 
difolia , native  of  Jamaica. 

FI'AR  (Law)  in  opposition  to  the  renter,  in  the  Scotch  law; 
the  person  in  whom  the  property  of  an  estate  is  vested, 
subject  to  the  life-renter’s  estate. 

FPAT  (Law)  a short  order  or  warrant  of  some  judge  for 
making  out  and  allowing  certain  processes. — Fiat  just  it  ia 
are  the  words  written  by  the  king  on  his  warrant  to  bring 
a writ  of  error  in  judgement,  Ac.  Stamf  Pretrog.  Reg.  24-. 

Fl'BER  (Zool.)  the  Castor  fiber  of  Linrueua.  [vide  Beavef\ 

FI'BR  A aurit  ( Anat .)  the  lower  port  of  the  ear. 

FIBRA'RliE  (Afin.)  a class  of  minerals  of  a fibrous  struc- 
ture. 

FFBRE  (Anat.)  ■**/>*,  jSira,  a simple  filament  which  is 
supposed  to  consist  of  earthy  particles,  connected  together 
by  an  intermediate  gluten.  Fibres  are  distinguished,  ac- 
cording to  their  position  and  course,  into  direct,  trans- 
verse, oblique ; and  by  their  different  arrangement  are 


formed  the  membranes,  muscles,  vessels,  nerves,  Ac. 
Tftosc  fibres  which  compose  muscles  are  called  muscular ; 
those  which  form  nerves,  nervous;  the  rest  are  distin- 
guished into  carneout  or  fleshy,  and  osseous  or  bony.  Ruf. 
Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  hum.  1.  2,  c.  S ; Gal.  de  Utu. 
Part.  I.  9,  c.  2. 

Fibre  (Bot.)  a name  for  th^minute  threads  of  a root  which 
imbibe  moisture  from  the  earth.  These  fibres  properly 
constitute  the  roots  of  plants. 

FIBRIL'LA  (Bot.)  the  branch  or  division  of  a radical  fibre. 

FIBRl'LL/E  (Anat.)  fibrils  or  small  fibres. 

FI'BR  IN  (CAem.)  the  name  given  by  chemists  to  that  parti- 
cular substance  which  constitutes  the  fibres  of  animals. 

FI 'B ROUTE  (Min.)  a sort  of  stone  of  the  schorl  family. 

FIBRO'SUS  (not.)  fibrous  ; an  epithet  for  a root  that  con- 
sists wholly  of  fibres,  as  in  many  vines. 

FPBULA  (Anat.)  a long  bone  of  the  leg  situated  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  tibia,  and  forming,  at  its  lower  end,  the 
outer  ankle,  [vide  Anatomy,  Plate  No.  1.  (9  )] 

Fibula  (Surg.)  a needle  with  which  wounds  arc  sewed  to- 
gether. Ceii.  1.  7,  c.  25. 

Fibula  (ArcJrii.)  an  iron  cramp  with  which  square  stones  are 
held  together.  Vitruv.  1.  10,  c.  2. 

FIBULAvUS  (Anat.)  another  name  for  the  Pcroneus. 

FICA'RIA  (Bot.)  the  Ranunculus fcaria  of  Linnseus. 

FICATIO  (Med.)  from  feus,  a fig  ; tubercles  near  the  anus 
and  pudenda. 

FICATUM  (Ant.)  a sort  of  food  made  with  figs. 

F1COPDEA  (Bot.)  the  Aizoon  hispanicum  of  Linntrus. 

FICOI'DES  (Bot.)  the  Aizoon  canarienu  of  Linnsus. 

FI'CTION  (Lots)  a supposition  of  law  that  a thing  is  true, 

i : • • .i » . 


without  inquiring  whether  it  is  or  not,  that  it  may  have 
the  effect  of  truth,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  equity  : thus, 
the  Seisin  of  Conusee  is  a Fiction  in  law,  being  only  an  in- 
vented form  of  conveyance. 

FI'CUS  Ruminalit  (Kumis.)  the  tree  under  which  tho  wolf 
gave  suck  to  Romulus  and  Remus,  of  which  the  memory 
is  preserved  on  many  medals,  [vide  Lupus']  It  was  so 
called,  according  to  Pliny,  because  the  wolf  gave  rumen, 
her  teat,  to  the  children.  Liv.  1.  10,  c.  23;  Ptin,  1. 1.5, 
C.  18 ; Tacit.  AnnaL  1.  13,  c.  58. 

Ficus  (Med.)  a tumour,  particularly  in  the  anus  or  pu- 
denda. 

Ficus  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  23  Polygamia,  Order  3 
Trioecia . 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  proper.— Co*,  none. 
—Stam.  in  the  male,  flamentt  three;  anthert  twin. — 
Pist.  in  the  female,  germ  oval ; style  subulate ; stigmas 
two. — Per.  in  the  female,  none ; teed  single. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs  or  trees,  as  the — Firm 
carica,  Caprifcus,  scu  Chamefcut , Common  Fig-Tree. 
— Ficus  sycomorus,  seu  Sycomorut,  Egyptian  Fig  or 
Sycomore. — Ficus  numila,  seu  Itabu,  native  of  China. 
— Ficus  religiose.  Poplar-leaved  Fig-Tree. — Ficus  Ben- 
galentiensis,  Bengal  Fig-Tree.  — Ficus  Indicts,  Indian 
Fig-Tree.  Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin./ 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.;  Tourn.  Inst. 

Ficus  is  also  the  Cecropia  pelt  at  a — Ficus  indka,  the  Cactus 
fens  indices. 

FID  (Afor.)  or  Mast-Fid,  a square  bar  of  wood  or  iron,  with 
a shoulder  at  one  end,  which  used  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  top-mast.  The  Splicing-Fid,  a large  pin  of  lignum 
vita,  tapering  to  a point,  which  is  used  for  splicing  of 
cables. 

FIDD  (Gunn.)  or  fuse,  a little  oakum  shaped  like  a nail,  to 
put  into  the  touch  hole  of  a gun,  which  being  covered 
with  a plate  of  lead,  keeps  the  powder  dry  in  tho  gun. 

Fl'DDLE-DOCK  (Bot.)  the  Rumex  pmlcher  of  Linnasus,  a 
perennial. — Fiddle-Wood,  the  Citharexylum  of  Lieawtus. 
This  wood  in  French  is  called  fdelle , which  has  been  cor- 
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rupted  in  English  into  fiddle,  as  if  it  were  fit  for  musical  1 
instruments,  which  is  a mistake. 

FlDEICOMMl'SSUM  (Law)  a feoffment  of  trust,  when  a 
thing  is  put  by  will  into  one’s  hand  upon  his  honesty,  to 
dispose  of  to  some  certain  use.  Justin.  Instil.  1.  2,  c.  23. 
— Fidei  juisor , in  the  Civil  Law,  a surely. 

FI  DEM  mentiri  (Law)  is  said  of  a tenant  who  does  not  keep 
the  fealty  which  he  has  sworn  to  his  lord. 

FIDPC1NAL  (Mus.)  an  epithet  for  all  stringed  instru- 
ments. 

FIDICINA'LES  (A not.)  the  combricales,  or  muscles  of  the 
fingers;  so  called  from  their  use  to  musicians. 

FIEF  (Law)  the  same  as  Fee, 

FIELD  (Paint.)  the  ground  or  blank  space  on  which  figures 
are  or  may  be  drawn. 

Field  ( Agric. ) arable  land,  or  any  portion  of  land  parted  off 
for  cultivation. 

Field  (Her.)  the  whole  surface  of  the  shield  or  escutcheon ; I 
so  called,  probably. because  it  bore  the  atchicvements  which 
were  borne  in  the  field  of  battle. 

Field  (Mil.)  the  ground  chosen  for  any  battle.  — Field- 
colours,  small  flags  carried  along  with  the  quarter- master- 
general  in  marking  out  the  ground  for  the  squadrons  and 
battalions  of  an  army. — Fiehl- Red, a folding  bed  used  by  offi-  ; 
cers  in  their  tents. — Field-Officers,  officers  who  command  ! 
a whole  regiment,  as  the  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
major. — Field- Marshal,  a commander  in  chief,  or  one  who 
has  the  corpmand  of  the  whole  army. — Field-Pieces,  a sort 
of  cannon,  consisting  of  eighteen  pounders  and  less. — 
Field-staff,  a weapon  carried  by  the  gunners  about  the 
length  of  a halberd,  having  a spear  at  one  end.  — Field- 
works, those  that  are  thrown  up  by  an  array  in  besieging 
a fortress. 

Field  of  Vision  (Opt.)  or  Field  of  View,  the  whole  space  or 
extent  within  which  objects  can  be  seen  through  an  optical 
machine  at  one  view,  without  turning  the  eye. 

Field  Ale  (Archeeol.)  or  FilJt-Dale , a kind  of  drinking  bout 
among  bailiffs  of  the  hundrods,  for  which  tfaey  gathered 
money  of  the  inhabitants.  It  has  long  been  out  of  use. 
Bract . 

FIELD-B.VSIL  (Bol.)  the  Thymus  acinos  of  Limueus. — 
Field-Madder , the  Sherardia  Arvensis,  an  annual. 

FVELD-BED  (,W.)  vide  Field. 

FI'ELD-BOOK  (Survey.)  a book  used  for  setting  down  an- 
gles, distances,  Ac.  as  they  arise  in  the  field  practice. 

FrELD-COLOlJRS  (Mil.)  vide  Field. 

FI'ELD-FARE  (Orn.)  the  Turdus  pilaris  of  Linnaeus,  a 
migrator)’  bird  that  visits  England  about  Michaelmas  in 
vast  flocks,  and  leaves  it  about  March. 

FI ELD-M A'DDE R (Hoi.)  vide  Field-basil. 

Fi'ELD-PIECE  (Mil.)  vide  Field. 

FFELD-STAFF  (Mil.)  vide  Field. 

FIERAME’NTE  (Afiu.)  an  Italian  term,  signifying  that 
the  movement  before  which  it  is  placed,  is  to  be  performed 
in  a bold,  firm,  energetic  style. 

FI'EUI  facias  (La a?)  a writ  w’hich  lies  for  him  who  has  re- 
covered in  an  action  of  debt  or  damages,  against  him 
from  whom  the  recovery  is  to  be  had,  commanding  the 
sheriff  to  levy  the  debt  or  damages  on  his  goods. 

FI'ERY  triplicity  (Astral.)  those  three  signs,  namely,  Leo, 
Aries , and  Sagittarius , which  surpass  the  rest  id  fiery 
qualities. 

FIFE  (JV/ui.)  a shrill  wind  instrument  used  in  military  music, 
particularly  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  drum. 

Five  Rails  (Mar.)  such  as  are  placed  on  the  bannisters,  on 
each  side  the  top  of  the  poops,  A c. 

FFFFARS  (Mus.)  a small  pipe,  flute,  or  flageolet,  used  by 
the  Germans  in  their  army. 

FIFTEENTH  (Mus.)  an  interval  consisting  of  two  oc- 
taves. 


FIFTE'ENTHS  (Lots)  a tribute  or  imposition,  anciently 
laid  on  cities,  boroughs,  Ac.;  so  called  because  it  consisted 
of  a fifteenth  of  which  each  place  was  valued  at. 

FIFTH  (Mus.)  a distance  comprising  four  diatonic  intervals, 
i.  e.  three  tones  and  a half.  Tlie  Sharp  Fifth  is  an  inter- 
val consisting  of  eight  semitones. 

FIG  ( Bot .)  the  well  known  fruit  of  the  Ficus. 

Fig  (Vet.)  a spongy  excrescence  which  grows  out  on  the 
feet  of  some  horses. 

to  Fio  (Man.)  a trick  among  horse  dealers  of  applying  gin-, 
gcr  to  the  fundament  of  a horse,  to  make  him  hold  his  tail 
i I erect. 

FIGE'NTIA  ( Chem .)  such  things  as  have  the  property  of 

1 fixing  volatile  and  concentric  acids. 

| FIGHT  (Mil.)  a combat  or  battle.  A running  Fight  is  that 
j . in  which  the  enemy  is  continually  chased. 

I FIGHTING -MEN  (Mil.)  such  as  are  effective  and  able  to 
bear  arms. 

FIGHTS  (Mur.)  waste  clothes  which  hang  round  a ship  in 
a fight,  to  prevent  the  men  from  being  seen  by  the  enemy. 
— Close  Fights  are  bulk  heads,  set  up  for  men  to  stand 
secure  behind,  and  thence  fire  on  the  enemy  in  case  of 
boarding. 

IT 'G URATE  Numbers  (Math.)  such  numbers  as  are  formed 
from  the  addition  of  all  the  leading  terms  of  successive 
series. 

Figukate  Descant  (Mus.)  otherwise  called  Jlorid  descant , 
is  that  descant  which,  instead  of  moving  note  by  note  with 
the  base,  consists  of  a free  and  florid  melody. — Figuratc 
counterpoint , that  which  consists  of  a mixture  of  discords 
with  the  concords. 

FI'GURATiVE  (Rhet.)  on  epithet  for  words  which  convey 
a figurative  or  typical  meaning;  also  for  a style  which 
abounds  in  figures  of  speech. 

FIGURE  (Geom.)  a surface  or  space  enclosed  on  all  sides, 
which  is  superficial  when  it  is  enclosed  by  lines,  and  solid 
when  it  is  enclosed  by  surfaces.  Figures  are  cither  straight, 
curved,  or  mixed,  equal,  equiangular,  equilateral,  circum- 
scribed, inscribed,  plane,  regular,  irregular,  or  similar,  Ac. 
[vide  Straight,  Ac.]  The  exterior  bounds  of  a figure  are 
called  its  sides,  tbe  lowest  side  its  base,  and  the  angular 
point  opposite  the  base  is  the  vertex. — Figure  of  the  diame- 
ter is  the  rectangle  under  any  diameter  and  its  proper 
parameter,  in  an  ellipse  and  hyperbola.  — Figures  of  the 
sines , cosines , Ac.  figures  made  by  conceiving  the  circum- 
ference of  a circle,  extended  out  in  a right  line,  upon  every 
point  of  which  are  erected  perpendicular  ordinates  equal 
to  the  sines,  cosines,  Ac.  of  the  corresponding  area ; and 
then  drawing  the  curve  line  through  the  extremities  of  all 
the  ordinates,  which  is  called  the  figure  of  the  sines,  co- 
sines, Ac. 

Fiouab  ( Arith .)  the  numeral  characters  by  which  numbers 
are  expressed  in  writing,  as  the  ten  digits,  1,  2,  S,  4-,  5, 
6,  7,  8,  9,  0:  they  are  called  Arabic,  because  they  are 
supposed  to  owe  their  introduction  into  Europe  to  the 
Arabians. 

Figure  (Astral.)  a description  or  scheme  of  the  heavens  at 
a certain  hour,  representing  the  places  of  the  planets  and 
stars  marked  down  in  a figure  of  twelve  triangles. 

Figure  of  an  Eclipse  (Aslron.)  a representation  on  paper, 
Ac.  of  the  path  of  the  sun  or  moon  during  the  time  of  an 
eclipse,  Ac. 

Figure  ( Sculpt . <£c.)  any  representation  of  tilings  made  in 
wood,  stone,  Ac. 

Figure  apparent  (Opt.)  that  figure  or  shape  under  which  an 
object  appears  when  viewed  at  a distance. 

Figuiik  (Fori.)  the  plan  of  a fortified  place,  or  tho  interior 
polygon. 

Fioune  (Gram.)  any  mode  of  speaking  in  which  words  are 
employed  in  a form  or  sense  different  from  that  in  which 
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they  are  ordinarily  used.  Figure*  are  either  grammatical  ; 
or  rhetorical.  Under  grammatical  figures  are  coropre-  i1 
hended  the  ellipse,  the  hyperbola,  the  zeugma,  the  enal-  j 
Inge,  ecthlipsis,  lynalepha,  gynatresia,  Ac.  [vide  Grammar]  i 
—Rhetorical  figures  arc  eitlicr  change*  of  words  from  their  , 
natural  signification,  which  arc  otherwise  called  tropes,  or 
they  are  varied  form*  of  expression,  suited  to  the  purposes  j 
of  the  orator,  [vide  Rhetoric'] 

Figure  (Dane.)  the  several  steps  made  by  the  dancers,  in  i 
order  and  cadence,  which  mark  divers  figures  on  the  J 
floor. 

Figure  (Log.)  the  manner  of  disposing  the  middle  term  in  j 
a syllogism,  [vide  Logic ] 

FFGURED  (jVfiu.)  vide  Figurate. 

Figured  (Meek.)  an  epithet  applied  to  stuffs  on  which  figures  J 
are  worked. 

Fi'LACER  (Loro)  from  filum,  a thread;  an  officer  in  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas ; so  called  because  he  files  those 
writs  on  which  he  makes  process. 

FILA'CIUM  (Law)  a term  for  the  thread  or  wire  on  which 
deeds  or  writs,  Ac.  are  filed. 

FILA'GO  (Rot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  4 Polygamies  Secessaria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. — Con.  hermaphrodite, 
funnel  form;  female  scarcely  visible. — Stam. filaments 
four;  anthers  cylinilric. — Pi st.  germ  scarce  any;  style 
simple ; stigma  acute. — Per.  none ; seeds  none. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — FHago 
acaulis , Eva,  seu  Unaphalium. — Filago  germanica  Com- 
mon Cudweed,  native  of  Europe. — Filago  pyramidata. 
Flowering  Cudweed,  native  of  Spain. — Filago  arvensis,  j 
Com  Cudweed.  But  the  — Filago  Lcontopodium,  seu 
Lcontopodium,  Lion’s  Foot  Cud- weed,  is  a perennial. 
Clus.  Hist,  f Rank.  Hist.;  Dank.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park . Theat.  Rot  an.;  Raii  Hist.;  Toum.  Inst. 

Filaoo  is  also  the  Athanasia  maritima. 

FPLAMENT  (Rot.)  filamentum,  the  threadlike  juirt  of  the 
stamen,  supporting  the  anther,  and  connecting  it  with  the 
flower.  Filaments  in  the  same  flower  arc  equal,  i.  e.  all 
of  the  same  length  ; unequal , i.  e.  of  different  lengths  ; con- 
nate, or  united,  alternate,  Ac.  Most  filaments  are  simple  ; 
some  few  are  bifid  ; other  tricuspidate  or  broad,  and  trifid 
at  the  end. 

FPLAMENTS  (Med.)  little  slender  rays  like  threads  that 
appear  in  urine. 

Filaments  (Anat.)  the  small  fibres  or  threads  which  com- 
pose the  texture  of  the  muscles. 

FILA'NDERS  (Fo/con.)  small  thread-like  worms  which 
infest  the  intestines  of  a hawk. 

FILA'NDRES  ( Vet.)  French  for  white  streaks  like  threads 
in  the  wounds  of  horses. 

FILA'RIA  (Ent.)  a genus  of  animals.  Class  Vermes,  Order 
Intestine , which  have  a round  filiform  body,  and  a dilated 
mouth.  They  infest  the  intestines  of  different  animals. 

FILBERT  (Dot.)  another  name  for  the  Corylus  of  Linnaeus, 
a shrub. 

FILE  (Mech.)  1.  An  iron  tool  used  by  smiths  for  smoothing 
of  iron,  Ac.  2.  A wire  or  thread  on  which  papers  are 
strung. 

File  (Frac.)  or  Foil,  a sword  without  edges,  with  a button 
at  the  point. 

FtLe  (Her.)  the  strait  line  in  a label,  from  which  the  several 
points  issue. 

File  (Mil.)  any  number  of  men  drawn  up  in  a straight  line 
behind  each  other.  Files  are  distinguished  into  close , open , 
double , Ac.— Flank  file,  the  extreme  file  on  the  right  or 
left  of  a squadron,  troop,  Ac. — File-leader,  die  soldier 
placed  in  the  front  of  any  file. 

to  File  (Mil.)-  to  advance'  to,  or  from,  any  point  by  files,  as 
to  file  off,  to  file  to  the  front,  to  file  to  the  rear,  Ac. 


FILEHLLUM  (Anat.)  the  firenum,  or  bridle,  by  which  the 
prepuce  is  connected  to  the  glan*  of  the  penis. 

FILETS  (Cook.)  meat,  fowl,  or  fish,  sliced  and  dressed  in 
a ragout. 

FILETUM  (Anat.)  the  nervous  ligament  under  the  tongue, 
which  midwives  usually  divide  with  their  nail  immediately 
after  the  birth. 

FILIATION  (Lau>)  the  descent  from  father  to  son. 

FILICA’STUUM  (Rot-)  the  Osmurida  struthropteris  of  Lin- 
nanis. 

FILI'CES  (Rot.)  ferns,  the  first  Order  of  the  Class  Crypto- 
gamia,  in  Linnaeus’  artificial  system,  and  the  Fourth  Fa- 
mily in  his  General  Distribution  of  Vegetable*. 

FILICIFO'LIA  (Rot.)  tho  Xyloptylla  sulcata  of  Linmcus. 

FILPCULA  (Rot.)  a species  of  tho  Aerostichum  of  Lin- 
nsras. 

FPLIFORM  (Hal.)  thread-shaped,  or  slender  like  a thread; 
an  epithet  applied  to  different  parts  of  insects  and  plants. 

FILIGREE  (Meek.)  vide  Filligrane. 

FILIPE'NDULA  (Rot.)  the  Pcdicularis fiammea  of  Linnaeus. 

FI'LIUS  ante  patrem  (Rot.)  a term  formerly  applied  by  bo- 
tanists to  plants  whose  flowers  come  out  before  their  leaves. 

to  FILL  (Mar.)  in  Frenchyitire  servir , to  brace  the  sails  in 
such  a manner,  as  that  the  wind  entering  their  cavities 
from  behind,  dilates  them  to  their  full  extent. — To  fill  a 
shifts  bottom,  to  drive  a number  of  noils  with  broad  beads 
into  her,  so  os  to  give  her  a sheathing  of  iron,  to  prevent 
the  worms  from  getting  into  the  wood. 

FILL  AG  REE  (Aleck.)  vide  Filligrane. 

FI'LLET  (Archil.)  a little  member  that  connects  the  larger 
members  in  a column : it  is  otherwise  called  a listel.  [vule 
L islet) 

Fillet  (Anat.)  the  extremities  of  the  membranaceous  liga- 
ment under  the  tongue,  more  commonly  called  ihejrcenum , 
or  bridle. 

Fillet  (Her.)  an  ordinary,  which,  according  to  Guiilim, 
contains  the  fourth  part  of  a chief. 

Fillet  (Paint.)  a little  rule,  or  ringlet  of  leaf  gold,  drawn 
over  certain  mouldings,  or  on  the  edge  of  frames,  panels,  Ac. 

FILLETS  (Vet.)  the  fore  parts  of  the  shoulder  next  the 
breast. 

FILLIGRANE  (Mech.)  a kind  of  enrichment  on  gold  and 
silver,  delicately  wrought  in  the  manner  of  little  threads 
or  grains,  or  both  intermixed. 

FILLINGS  (Afar.)  small  pieces  of  limber,  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  curve  fair  for  the  mouldings,  between 
tbe  edges  of  the  fish  - front  and  the  sides  of  the  mast. 

FI’LLY  ( Vet.)  a young  mare. 

FILM  (Rot.)  tho  thin  woody  skin  that  separates  the  seeds  in 
the  pods. 

FI'LOSE  (jVfff.)  ending  in  a thread-like  process  ; an  epithet 
applied  to  insects  and  plants. 

FILTERING-STONE  (Afiii.)  vide  Filtrum. 

FILTRATION  (Med.)  a straining  of  liquor  through  paper, 
which,  by  reason  of  the  smallness  of  the  pores,  admits 
only  the  finer  parts  through,  and  keeps  the  rest  behind. 
It  was  formerly  marked  by  this  character  55. 

FI'LTRUM  (Min.)  a Mexican  stone,  which  has  the  virtue  of 
filtering  or  purifying  waters,  by  making  them  deposit  a 
certain  quantity  of  insensible  faeces.  It  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Filtering  Stone. 

Filtrum  (Meoft.)  a filtrer  or  straining  instrument. 

FILUM  A outs  ( Archeeol .)  the  thread  or  middle  of  the 
stream  where  a river  pruts  two  lordships.  Rot.  Pari.  1 1 
H.  4;  Alon.  Angl.  tom.  i,  p.  390. 

Filum  (Mus.)  the  name  formerly  given  to  the  line  drawn 
from  the  head  of  a note  downwards,  now  called  the  tail  or 
stem. 

Filum  arsenicale  (Chrm.)  corrosive  sublimate. 

Fl'MBRI/E  (Anat.)  the  extremities  or  borders  of  the  Tubes 
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F alio piana,  formerly  so  called  became  they  resemble  a 
fringed  border. 

FFMBRIATED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  an  ordi- 
nary that  is  edged  round  with  another  of  a 
different  tincture,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

FIN  (j fch .)  the  organ  in  fishes  by  which  they 
perform  all  their  movements  in  the  water. 

Fin  (Afiu.)  vide  Finale. 

to  Fin  a chevin  (Cook.)  to  cut  up  or  carve  a chevin  or  chub- 
fish. 

PUN  AL  (Afas.)  the  last  sound  of  a verae  in  a chant,  which, 
if  complete,  is  on  the  key  note  of  the  chant ; if  incomplete, 
on  some  other  note  in  the  scale  of  that  key. 

Final  letters  (Oram.)  any  letters  which  are  used  solely  at 
the  end  of  words,  os  in  the  Hebrew  and  other  oriental 
languages,  [vide  Alphabet) 

Final  (Sculpt.)  an  emolem  of  the  end  of  life,  being  an  en- 
richment placed  on  monuments;  namely,  a boy  without 
wings,  holding  in  his  hands  on  extinguished  torch,  with  the 
flame  end  fixed  on  a death's-head  at  his  feet. 

FINA'LE  (Mu*.)  the  last  piece  performed  in  any  act  of  an 
opera,  or  that  which  closes  a concert,  Ac. 

FINA'NCE  (Polit.)  a French  term,  signifying  a fine,  or  sum 
of  money,  paid  formerly  to  the  French  king  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  privileges ; whence  the  word  finance*  has  since 
been  generally  employed  to  denote  the  treasures  or  reve- 
nue ot  the  king. 

FINA'NCIER  (Polit.)  an  officer  who  manages  the  finances. 

FINCH  (0m.)  a bird  well  known  in  Europe.  The  two 
principal  species  are  the — Chaffinch,  the  Fringilla  ccelebs 
of  Linnaeus  ; and  the  Goldfinch,  the  FringiUa  carduelis. 

FI'NCKLE  (Pot.)  the  same  as  Fennel. 

to  FIND  the  Ships  trim  (Mar.)  to  discover  how  she  will 
sail  best. 

TO  Find  a BUI  (Law)  in  French  recevoir  C accusation , to 
establish  grounds  of  accusation,  which  is  done  by  a Grand 
Jury  of  the  county.  Finding,  in  Court's-Martial,  is  equi- 
valent to  finding  guilty. 

FPNDERS  (Law)  officers  of  the  customs,  now  called 
searchers. 

FINE  (Law)  1.  A penalty,  or  amends  made  in  money  for  an 
offence.  8.  A formal  conveyance  of  lands  by  acknow- 
ledging a perfect  agreement  before  a judge.  3.  A sum 
of  money  paid  for  lands  and  tenements  let  by  lease; 
also  for  alienations  of  copyholds  paid  to  the  lord,  Ac. — 
Fine  adnullando  levalo  de  lenemento , a writ  directed  to  the 
C.  B.  for  making  void  a fine  levied  on  lands  liolden  in  an- 
cient demesne.  Iteg.Orig.  1.5. — Fine  levando  de  tenemento, 
Ac.  a writ  empowering  the  justices  to  admit  of  a fine  for 
sole  of  lands  holden  in  capite , Ac. 

Fins  (Mu*.)  or  Fin,  Italian  for  the  end,  as  Fine  del  Atto , 
end  of  the  act ; Fine  del  Aria,  end  of  the  air. 

FFNE-DRAWING  (AfecA.)  the  art  of  sewing  up  the  rents 
of  woollen  cloth  in  so  fine  a manner,  that  the  place  where 
it  was  torn  should  not  be  perceived. 

FI'NERY  (Metal.)  the  furnace  in  which  the  operation  of 
refining  metals  is  performed. 

FFN-FISH  (I eh.)  a smaller  sort  of  whale,  the  Cete  phy  solus 
of  Linnaeus. 

FI'NGER  (A nat.)  vide  Digitus. 

Fingkr  (Knt.)  a cartilaginous  slender  appendage  sometimes 
observable  in  fishes  between  the  pectoral  and  ventral 
fins. 

Finger  (Mus.)  a figurative  term  to  imply  skill  in  execution, 
particularly  on  keyed  instruments. — Finger-Board,  a thin 
black  covering  of  wood  laid  over  the  neck  of  a violin,  vio- 
loncello, Ac.  and  on  which,  in  performance,  the  strings  are 
pressed  by  the  fingers. 

FrNGERED  (Mus.)  a term  applied  to  piano-forte  exercise* 
over  or  under  the  notes  of  which  figures  are  placed  to 
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signify  the  finger  with  which  each  corresponding  key  is  to 
be  struck. 

FFXGERING  (Mus.)  disposing  of  the  fingers  in  a conve- 
nient, natural,  and  apt  manner,  in  the  performance  of  any 
instrument,  but  more  especially  the  organ  and  piano- 
forte. 

FINGER'S  BREADTH  (Arith.)  a measure  equal  to  the 
length  of  a barley-corn,  or  four  barley-corns  laid  side  by 
side. 

Fl'NGRIGO  (Hot.)  the  Pisonia  aadeata  of  Unnseus. 

F1NTRE  (Areheeol.)  to  fine,  or  pay  a fine  upon  composition^ 
making  satisfaction,  Ac.  equivalent  to  fnem  facers,  men- 
tioned leg.  H.  1 , c.  53,  apud  Prompt. 

FINIS  (Mus.)  the  same  as  fnale. 

FINISHING  (Archit.)  the  same  as  a crowning,  Ac. 

Finishing  (Mar.)  a term  used  in  ship-building  for  the  or- 
naments to  the  upper  gallery. 

FFN1TE  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  a series,  line,  Ac.  which  is 
bounded  or  limited  in  extent,  duration,  Ac.  in  distinction 
from  the  infinite. 

F1NFTO  (Mus.)  Italian  for  finished. 

FINFTOR  (Man.)  an  Italian  term  for  the  end  of  a career, 
or  course. 

Finitor  (Astron.)  the  tame  as  the  horizon. 

FINO'CHIO  (Pot.)  the  Aneihum  feeniculum  of  Linneus. 

FI'NORS  (Mm.)  or  fnersg  those  who  purify  gold,  silver, 
Ac.  from  dross. 

FIWSCALE  (Zed.)  a fish  of  the  carp  kind,  the  Cyprtnus 
orfus  of  Linnaeus. 

FFRTREE  (Pot.)  the  Pinus  of  Limurus,  a tree  valuable  for 
the  timber,  pitch,  tar,  Ac.  which  it  yields  in  abundance.  The 
resinous  roots  of  the  Scotch  Fir,  the  Pinus  syhestris,  are 
used  instead  of  tallow  candles  by  the  Highlanders.  The 
fishermen  make  ropes  of  the  inner  bark,  which  the  Lap- 
landers even  convert  into  bread.  The  Silver  Fir,  Pinus 
picea,  is  a noble,  upright  tree,  so  called  from  the  under 
side  of  its  leaves  being  white.  The  other  kinds  of  fir* 
best  known  are  the  Canada  Fir,  or  Balm-of-Gilead  Fir, 
Pinus  balsam  tea , and  the  Norway  Spruce  Fir,  Pious  picea. 
All  sorts  of  firs  are  raised  best  by  seeds,  which  must  be 
sown  in  April  or  May. 

FI'RDEFARE  (Areheeol.)  vide  Ferdwii. 

FIRDERI'NGA  ( Areheeol, .)  a preparation  to  go  into  the 
the  army.  Leg.  H.  1. 

FIRE  ! (MU.)  a word  of  command  to  soldiers  to  discharge 
their  fire-arms,  Ac.  Fire  is  also  used  to  denote  the  dis- 
charge itself,  as — Fire  if  the  curtain , or  second  Flank , 
which  is  from  that  port  of  the  curtain  comprehended  be- 
tween the  face  of  the  bastion  prolonged  and  the  angle  of 
the  flank.— Fire  razant  is  produced  by  firing  the  artillery 
and  small  arms  in  a line  parallel  with  the  horizon. — Run- 
ning Fire  is  when  a rank  of  men  drawn  up  fire  one  after 
another,  Ac. — Fire-arrow,  a small  iron  dart  furnished  with 
a match  that  is  impregnated  with  sulphur  and  powder. 
It  is  principally  used  tor  firing  the  sails  of  an  enemy's 
ship.  — Fire-balls,  vide  Pall.  — Fire-brand,  a piece  of 
wood  kindled. — Fire-Cross , an  ancient  signal  in  Scotland 
for  the  nation  to  take  up  arms. — Fire-ship,  a ship  filled 
with  combustibles  to  set  fire  to  the  vessels  of  the  enemy. 
— Fire-arms , all  kinds  of  arms  charged  with  powder  and 
balls,  as  guns,  pistols,  Ac. — Fire-lock , the  gun,  piece,  or 
arms,  carried  by  foot  soldiers,  which  is  so  called  be- 
cause it  produces  fire  by  the  action  of  the  flint  and 
steel.  Firelocks,  in  the  plural,  signify  men  or  soldier* 
equipped  and  actually  under  arms. — Fire-master , an  officer 
who  directs  ail  the  compositions  of  fireworks.  The  Fire- 
master's  mate,  or  assistant  Fire-master,  acts  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Fire-master. — Fire-pan , the  receptacle  for 
the  priming  powder. — Fire-pot , a small  earthen  pot  into 
which  is  put  a charged  grenade,  and  covered  with  powder, 
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fbr  ibe  purpose  of  making  an  explosion.— Firetcorh,  par- 
ticular compositions  made  of  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  char- 
coal, which  exhibit  a handsome  appearance  when  fired  off. 

Fire  (Chem.)  was  formerly  esteemed  one  of  the  four  ele- 
ments; but  among  the  moderns  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
a dispute,  whether  fire  is  a distinct  substance,  or  whether 
it  arises  solely  from  the  intestine  and  violent  motion  of  the 
parts  of  bodies.  It  is  now  most  generally  supposed  to  be 
a subtle  invisible  fluid. — Circulatory  or  reverberatory  Jirc, 
vide  Reverberatory. 

Fire  ( Vet.)  a term  employed  in  regard  to  a horse,  as  **  To 
give  thejfre  to  a horse,  i.  e.  to  apply  the  firing  iron  red- 
hot  to  some  preternatural  swelling,  in  order  to  discuss  it. 

FIRE-ARMS  {MU.)  vide  Fire. 

FI'RE- ARROW  (Mil.)  vide  Fire. 

FI'R E-BALL  (MU.)  vide  Fire. 

FI'RE-BALLS  (Meteorol.)  a kind  of  luminous  bodies  usually 
appearing  at  a great  height  above  the  earth  with  a splen- 
dour surpassing  that  of  the  moon. 

FTRE-BRAND  (Mil.)  vide  Fire. 

Fl'RE-CKOSS  (Mil)  vide  Fire. 

FI' RE-LOCK.  (Mil.)  vide  Fire. 

FI'RE-MAN  (Cur.)  one  who  is  employed  In  extinguishing 
fires. 

FJ'RE-MASTER  (Mil.)  vid eFire. 

FI  RE- POT  (Mil.)  vide  Fire. 

Fl'RE-PAN  (MU.)  vide  Fire. 

FI'IIE-SHIP  (Mar.)  vid  eFire. 

Fl'RE-STONE  (Min.)  the  vulgar  name  for  the  pyrites. 

FI'RE-WORKERS  (MU.)  officers  subordinate  to  the  fire- 
masters. 

FI'REWORKS  (M«A.)  vide  Fire. 

FPRK1N  (Com.)  a measure  containing  eight  gallons  of  ale, 
and  nine  of  beer. — Firkin-man,  one  who  buys  small  or 
table  beer  of  the  brewer  to  sell  it  again. 

FI'RLOT  (Com.)  a dry  measure  used  in  Scotland. 

FI'RMA  (Lout)  victuals,  provision,  Arc. — Ftrma  alba,  rent 
of  lands  paid  in  silver,  not  in  provision,  to  the  lord’s 
house. — Firma  Noctis,  a custom  or  tribute  anciently  paid 
towards  the  entertainment  of  the  king  for  one  night,  ac- 
cording to  Domesday  Book. 

FI'RMA  REGIS  (ArekstoL)  the  same  as  villa  regia. 

FPRM AMENT  (Astron.)  the  sphere  of  the  6xed  stars. 

. FiRMAME'NTUM  (Rhei.)  the  chief  stay  and  support  of 
any  cause.  Cic.  de  Inv.  1. 1,  c.  14,  Ac. 

FI'RMAN  (Com.)  a passport  granted  in  Turkey  and  India 
for  the  liberty  of  trade. 

FIRMARATIO  (Archaol.)  or  frmatio , the  doe  season,  as 
distinguished  from  the  buck  season  : also  a supplying  with 
food.  Leg.  In.  c.  34,  amid  Rrompt. 

FIRME  (Her.)  a term  for  a cross  pattee  throughout. 

Fl'RMED  (Falcon.)  or  full  firmed,  i.  e.  well  fledged;  an 
epithet  for  a hawk  when  all  the  feathers  of  his  wings  are 
cm  tire. 

FIRST  fruits  (Latu)  the  profits  of  every  spiritual  living  for 
one  year,  given  to  the  king. 

FIRST  (Mas.)  the  upper  part  of  a duett,  trio,  Ac. 

FFRSTLING  (Husband.)  the  young  of  cattle  which  are 
first  brought  forth. 

Fl'SCAL  (PolU.)  from  fscus,  the  treasury;  on  office  of  the 
exchequer. 

FISH  Royal  (Late)  the  Whale  and  Sturaeon  are  so  denomi- 
nated, because  the  king  is  entitled  to  them  whenever  they 
arc  thrown  on  shore,  or  caught  near  the  coasts. 

Fi«u  (Afar.)  in  French  candclette ; a machine  employed  to 
hoist  and  draw  up  the  flooks  of  ships'  anchors  towards  the 
top  of  the  bow. — Fish-Front,  or  Paunch,  in  French  jumelie, 
a long  piece  of  oak,  or  fir,  convex  on  one  side,  and  con- 
cave on  the  other,  used  to  strengthen  the  lower  masts  or 
yards. — Fish-Gig,  in  French  faint,  on  instrument  used  to 


strike  fish  at  tea.— Fish- Room,  the  place  between  the  after- 
hold and  the  spirit-room. — Fishes-  Side,  two  long  pieces  of 
fir  cosked  on  the  opposite  side  of  a made  mast,  to  give  k 
the  diameter  required. 

Fi'SHERY  (Com.)  the  place  where  fish  are  caught  for  the 
purpose  of  trade ; and  also  the  trade  of  thus  catching  fish. 

Fl'SHES  ( Zool .)  vide  Animal  Kingdom  and  Icthyology. 

Fishes  (Her.)  are  borne  after  divers  manners,  as  Sauriant, 

1. e.  directly  upright ; naiant , i.e.  transverse  the  escutcheon  i 
imbovred,  i.e.  with  the  back  bent;  extended,  i.e.  stretched 
lengthwise;  endorsed,  i.e.  back  to  back;  devouring,  i.e. 
feeding,  Ac. 

FI'SH-GARTH  (Cow.)  a dam  or  wear  in  a river  for  the 
taking  of  fish. 

FI'SH-GIG  (Mar.)  vide  Fish. 

FI'SH-GLUE  (A'al.)  the  same  as  Isinglass. 

Fl'SHING-FLY  (Sport.)  a bait  used  for  catching  divers 
kind  of  fish,  which  is  either  the  natural  insect,  or  an  imi- 
tation of  it,  called  the  artificial Jiy. 

FI'SHING-HOOK  (Meek.)  a small  instrument,  of  steel 
wire,  of  a proper  form  to  catch  and  retain  fish. 

FI'SHING-LINE  (Mech.)  a line  made  of  twisted  hair,  silk, 
Ac.  which  is  fixed  to  a rod  for  the  purpose  of  angling. 

FI'SHING-ROD  (Mech.)  a long  slender  rod  or  wand,  to 
which  the  line  is  fastened  for  angling. 

FISHMONGERS,  Company  of  (Her.)  were 
formerly  two  companies ; namely,  the  Stock- 
fish and  Salt- Fish-mongers,  which  were  united 
in  1536.  Their  armorial  ensigns  are  44  Azure, 
three  dolphins  naiant  in  pale  between  two 
pair  of  lucies  saltircwise  proper  crowned,  or, 
on  a chief,  gules,  six  keys  in  three  saltires, 
the  ward  ends  upwards  as  the  crowns  or." 

FiSSUKA  mag n a Sylvii  (Anat.)  the  name  for  a deep  nar- 
row sulcus  between  the  lobes  of  the  brain. 

FISSURE  (Surg.)  that  species  of  fracture  in  which  the  bone 
is  slit,  but  not  completely  divided. 

FI'STIC  Nut  (Rot.)  tne  Pistachacia  vera  of  Linnaeus. 

FI'STULA  (Anat.)  1.  n^>(,  a musical  instrument,  a fla- 
geolet, made  of  a reed,  or  other  stuff.  Vine.  Eel.  2,  ▼.  36. 

2.  A pipe  for  the  conveyance  of  water.  Glp,  I.  47  ; ff.  de 
contrah.  empt. 

Fistula  ( Surg .)  rvfrrf,  a term  applied  to  any  long  and 
sinuous  ulcer  that  has  a narrow  opening  sometimes  leading 
to  a larger  cavity. — Fistula  lackrymalis  is  when  the  little 
hole  in  tne  bone  of  the  nose  is  grown  bard  and  callous, 
so  that  there  is  a continual  defluxion  of  tears. — Fistula 
sacra , tliat  part  of  the  backbone  which  is  perforated. 

Fistula  Pulmonis  (Anat.)  the  Wind-Pipe. 

Fistula  (Zfo/.)  the  Cassia fstula  of  Limueus. 

FISTULA'RIA  (Rot.)  the  Pcdicularis  sylxsatica. 

Fistula  hi  a (Ich.)  Tobacco- Pipe-Fish,  a genus  of  fishes  of 
the  Abdominal  Order,  having  a cylindrical  snout  and  a 
round  body. 

FISTULO'SUS  (Rotf.)  hollow  like  a pipe  or  reed,  an  epithet 
for  a stem,  or  a leaf. 

FIT  fbr  service  ( Mil .)  an  epithet  for  healthy  men  capable 
of  undergoing  the  fatigues  of  service. 

to  Fit  out  a ship  (Mar.)  in  French  armer  un  vaisseau,  to 
provide  a vessel  with  a sufficient  number  of  men,  to  navi- 
gate and  arm  her  for  attack  or  defence. 

FITCH E'E  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a cross  that 
ends  in  a sharp  point,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  the 
practice  of  Christians  formerly  carrying  the 
cross  with  them  wherever  they  went,  which 
they  fixed  in  the  ground  as  they  stopped. 

FITCH ET  (Zool.)  an  animal  of  tho  weasel  or 
that  is  classed,  in  the  Lin  neon  system,  under  the  Frwrrw. 

FI'TCHY  (Her.)  vide  FiUhm r-  * 
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FPTHWITE  (Law)  a fine  imposed  upon  a person  for  break- 
ing the  peace. 

FITT- WKED  (Bo/.)  the  Eryngium  fatidium,  go  called  be- 
cause it  is  reckoned  a very  powerful  antihysteric* 

FIVE  (Bo/.)  is  an  epithet  used  frequently  in  composition,  as 
five-cleft,  quinquefidus  ; five-told,  quinus  ; five-lobed,  quin - 
quelobatus  ; five-parted,  quinquepartitus  ; five-toothed, 
quinquedentatus. 

FIVE-LEAVED  Grass  ( Bot .)  the  Potentilla  replans  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

FIXATION  (CArm.)  the  making  any  volatile  spirituous 
body  endure  the  fire,  and  not  fly  away  either  by  repeated 
distillations  or  sublimations. 

FI'XED  Bodies  (Chem.)  are  such  as  neither  fire  nor  any 
corrosive  menstruum  have  the  power  of  reducing  or  resolv- 
ing into  their  component  elements,  as  ammonia,  and  other 
alkalies.  Bodies  are  likewise  called  fixed  which  are  not 
easily  reducible  to  a fluid  state;  the  term  is,  in  both  cases, 
opposed  to  volatile. 

Fixed  Air  (Chem.)  a name  formerly  given  to  the  air  which 
is  extricated  from  lime,  magnesia,  and  alkalies;  it  is 
now  commonly  called  Carbonic  acid  gas . 

Fixed  Signs  (AstroL)  arc  Taurus , Leo.  Scorpio,  and  Aqua- 
rius. 

Fixed  Stars  ( Astron .)  are  such  as  do  not,  like  the  planets, 
or  erratic  stars,  change  their  positions  and  distances  in  re- 
spect to  one  another,  [vide  Astronomy'] 

Fixed  line  of  defence  (Fort.)  a line  drawn  along  the  face  of 
a bastion,  and  terminated  in  the  curtain. 

Fl'ZGIG  (Mar.)  or  fishgig,  a dart  wherewith  mariners  strike 
fish  while  they  swim. 

FLACO'URTIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia, 
Order  7 Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
— Sr  am.  f laments  numerous;  anthers  roundish. — Pist. 
in  the  female  germ  ovate  ; style  none;  stigma  flat. — Per. 
berry  ovate  ; seeds  in  pain*. 

Species.  The  species  is  a small  tree  or  shrub,  as  the— 
Flacourtia  Ramontchi , Alamottiou,  seu  Flacourtia. 

FLAG  (Bot.)  or  sedge,  a sort  of  rush. — Common  Flag,  or 
Water  Iris,  the  Iris  Pseudacoriut  of  Linnaeus. — Corn  Flag, 
the  Gladiolus , a bulbous  plant. — Sweet  Flag,  the  Acorns,  a 
perennial. 

Flag  (Mar.)  an  ensign  or  banner  usually  set  out  on  the  tops 
of  masts,  at  the  heads  of  ships,  Ac.  When  flags  are  dis- 
played from  the  top  of  the  mainmast  they  are  tne  distin- 
guishing mark*  of  Admirals;  when  from  the  foremast,  of 
Vice-Admirals;  and  when  from  the  mizenmast,  of  Rear- 
Admirals.  They  are  likewise  distinguished  by  their  colour 
into  red  for  the  first,  white  for  the  second,  and  blue  for  the 
third.  The  first  flag  in  Great  Britain  is  the  Standard , only 
to  be  hoisted  when  the  King  or  Queen  is  on  board;  the 
second  is  the  Anchor  of  Hope,  which  is  hoisted  for  the 
Lord  High  Admiral,  or  Lords  of  the  Admiralty;  and  the 
third  is  tne  Union , which  is  appropriated  to  the  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet. 

Flag  is  a term  employed  in  the  above  sense  in  many  sea 
phrases,  as  “ To  hang  out  the  white  flag ,"  i.  e.  to  call 
for  quarter.  “ To  hang  out  the  red  flag,”  to  give  the  I: 
signal  of  defiance  and  battle.  “ To  fower  or  strike  the  : 
flag  to  pull  it  down  upon  the  cap,  or  to  take  it  in,  as  i 
a token  of  respect  or  submission  to  a superior  power.  [ 
41  To  lower  or  strike  the  flag"  in  an  engagement,  is  a 
sigu  of  yielding,  or  submission. — Flag-officer , an  officer 
commanding  a squadron. — Flag-ship,  a ship  commanded 
by  a general  or  flag-officer. — Flag-staff,  a continuation 
of  the  top-gallant  mast  above  the  top-gallant  rigging. 

FLAGELLANTS  (Fee.)  a sect  of  heretics  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury who  reckoned  flagellation  as  essential  in  order  to  ob- 
tain remission  of  sills.  Sigon . de  Regn.  Ital.  1.  19;  Fra- 


de  Doct.  Omn.  Haret. ; Spondan.  Anna l.  Ann.  1260, 
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ted. 

See. 

FLAGELLA'RIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Clai 
dria,  Order  3 Trigynia . 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  six-leaved. — Coe.  none. 
— Stam.  , filaments  six ; anthers  oblong.  — Pist.  germ 
ovate ; style  length  of  the  stamens ; stigmas  three. — Per. 
drupe  roundish  ; seed  a round  stone. 

Species.  The  two  species  are  perennials,  as  th c—FlagA- 
Inria  ittdica  ei  repens,  natives  of  Cochinchina. 

FLAGEOLET  (Mas.)  a sort  of  pipe. 

FLAG-OTFICER  (Mur.)  vide  Hag. 

FLAGON  ( Mcch.)  a large  drinking  vessel. 

FLAGS  (Falcon.)  the  feathers  in  a hawk’s  wing  next  to  the 
principal  one. 

FLAG-SHIP  (Afar.)  vide  Flag. 

FLAG-STAFF  (Afar.)  vide  Flag. 

FLAG-STONE  (Mason.)  or  Flag,  in  French  fleche,  a spe- 
cies of  stone  used  for  smooth  pavement. 

FLAIL  (Husband.)  the  instrument  used  for  threshing  corn. 

to  FLAIR  (Afar.)  a term  applied  to  a ship  the  upper  part 
of  which,  when  housed  near  the  water,  hangs  over  too 
much. 

FLAKE  ( Hor .)  a name  given  by  florists  to  a sort  of  carna- 
tions whicli  are  of  two  colours  only,  and  have  very  large 
stripes. 

Flake  (Farid.)  or  white  Flake,  a colour  formed  by  the  cor- 
roding of  lead  with  the  acid  of  grapes. 

Flake  (Mar.)  a sort  of  platform  made  of  hurdles,  and  sup- 
ported by  stanebeons.  it  is  used  for  drying  codfish  m 
Newfoundland. 

FLAM  (Mil.)  a signal  given  with  the  drum,  formerly  used  in 
military  exercise  instead  of  the  word  of  command. 

FLAME  (Mat.)  the  most  subtle  part  of  fire. 

Flame  (Her.)  is  a bearing  occasionally  in  coat  , 

armour  to  denote,  as  is  supposed,  fervency  of  yfy,, 
zeal,  as  in  the  annexed  figure.  44  He  beareth  ^ 
argent  a chevron  voided  azure  between  three 
flames  of  fire  proper ; name  Wells.” 

FLA'MENS  (Ant.)  priests  so  called  from  the 
hat  they  wore,  which  was  of  a flame  colour. 

There  were  three  appointed  by  Numa,  who  were  patri- 
cians, to  which  were  added  twelve  others  afterwards, 
who  were  plebeians.  The  Flainens  bore  the  name  of  the 
God  to  whom  they  were  consecrated,  as — The  Flamen 
Dial  is,  the  priest  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  who  was  chief 
over  all. — The  Flamen  Martialis,  the  priest  of  Mars. — The 
Flamen  lluirinalis , the  priest  of  Romulus,  Ac.  Ac.  Varr. 
de  Lat.  Ling.  1.4;  Dionys.  Hal.  I.  2;  Liv.  1.  1,  C.  20; 
Aul.  GAL  L 15,  c.  27. 

FLAMI'NGO  (Oro.)  a sort  of  bird  in  Africa  and  South 
America,  the  Phcenicopteros  of  Linnous,  which  has  long 
legs  and  neck,  is  four  feet  four  inches  long  from  the  tip  of 
the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  feeds  on  aquatic  insects  and 
fishes,  and  makes  its  nest  on  hillocks  in  shallow  water. 

FLA'MMULA  (Bo/.)  the  Clematis  vioma  of  Linnaeus. 

FLANCH  (Her.)  one  of  the  honourable  ordina- 
ries formed  by  an  arch  line,  which  begins  at 
the  comers  of  the  chiefs,  and  ends  in  the  base 
of  the  escutcheon,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

FLANCON.VDE  (Few.)  a thrust  in  the  flank  or 
side. 

FLANK  (Mil.)  the  side  of  an  army  or  batta- 
lion from  the  front  to  the  rear,  of  which  there  are  different 
kinds,  as  the — Inward  Flank , in  manoeuvring  the  first  file 
on  the  left  of  a division,  subdivision,  or  section.— 'Outaard 
Flank,  the  extreme  file  on  the  right  or  left  of  a division.— 
Leading  Flank,  the  first  battalion,  division,  Ac.  which  con- 
ducts to  the  attack. — Flank  Files,  the  two  first  men  on  the 
right  and  the  two  last  men  on  the  left. — Flank  Company , a 
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certain  number  of  men  drawn  up  on  the  right  or  left  nf  a I 
battalion. — Flank  en  potence.  any  part  of  the  right  or  left  !j 
wing  formed  at  a right  angle  will)  the  line. 

Flank  {Fori.)  any  part  of  a work  that  defends  another  work  \ 
along  the  outside  of  its  purupet,  of  which  there  are  dif- 1 
ferent  kinds,  os  the — Flank  of  tkr.  Bastion,  that  part  which 
joins  the  face  to  the  curtain. — Oblique  or  second  Flank, 
that  port  of  the  curtain  from  which  the  face  of  the  oppo- 
site bastion  may  be  discovered. — lit  tired  Flank,  Iota  Finnic, 
or  covered  Flank,  the  platform  of  the  casemate,  which  lies 
hid  in  the  bastion, — flank  prolonged,  the  extending  of  the 
flank  from  the  angle  of  the  epaulcment  to  the  exterior  side. 
—Flank  f chant,  the  flank  from  which  the  cannon  playing 
fires  directly  on  the  opposite  bastion. — Flank  razant,  the 
point  from  which  the  line  of  defence  commences. — Flank « 
of  a frontier,  the  different  salient  points  of  a large  extent 
of  territory. 

TO  Flank  (Fori.)  to  erect  a battery  which  may  play  on  an 
enemy's  works  on  the  right  or  the  left  without  being  ex- 
posed to  his  fire, 

to  Flank  (Mil.)  to  take  such  a position  as  to  be  enabled  to 
attack  the  enemy**  flank*  without  being  exposed  to  all  his 
fire. — To  outflank , to  outstretch  the  enemy's  forces,  so  a* 
to  get  upon  his  flanks. 

FLA’NKAIIDS  (Sport.)  the  knobs  or  nuts  in  the  flank  of  a 
deer. 

FLA'NKED  angle  (Fort.)  vide  Angle. 

FLA'NKEK  (Fort.)  a fortification  jutting  out  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  side  or  flank  of  an  enemy  marching  to  the  as- 
sault. 

to  Flank ea  (Fort.)  to  fortify  the  walls  of  a city  with  bul- 
warks or  countermines. 

FLA'KKERS  (Mil.)  the  most  active  men  and  horses  in  ca- 
valry manoeuvres,  who  arc  selected  to  do  the  duty  of 
flankers,  [vide  Flanking  Party] 

FLA'NKING  (Fort.)  the  same  a*  defending.* — Flanking  angle , 
the  angle  composed  of  the  two  lines  of  defence,  and  point- 
ing towards  the  curtain. 

Flanking  party  (Mil.)  any  body  of  men  detached  from  the 
main  army  to  get  upon  the  flanks  of  an  enemy,  so  as  to 
secure  a line  ol  march.  The  men  and  horses  selected  to 
do  this  duty  are  called  Flankers. 

FLANKS  (Vet.)  a wrench  or  any  other  harm  to  the  back  of 
a horse. 

to  FLAKE  (Mar.)  or  to  fare  over,  to  hang  over,  ».  e.  when 
a vessel  is  let  out  broader  aloft  than  the  due  proportion 
will  allow.  Flaring , in  distinction  from  fulling  home,  is 
when  a ship’s  side  forward  falls  out  from  a perpendicular  ; 
then  she  is  said  to  have  a fluring  bow. 

FLASK  (Meek.)  a measure  for  holding  gunpowder,  and  mea- 
suring it  out  when  the  piece  is  loaded. 

Flask  (tier.)  or  fta*yue,  an  ordinary  which  resembles  the 
flanch  in  form,  but  is  smaller.  Gibbon  makes  the  flask  aud 
flanch  to  be  the  same  thing. 

FLA  SQL*  ES  (Gunn.)  the  two  checks  of  the  carriage  of  a 
great  gun. 

FLAT  (Mar.)  in  French  bat  fond,  or  batturc , a level  ground 
lying  at  a small  depth  under  the  surface  of  the  sea,  other- 
wise culled  a shoal,  or  shallow. — Flat  afl,  is  the  situation  of 
the  sails  when  their  surfuces  are  pressed  aft  against  the 
mast. — Flat  bottomed,  an  epithet  fur  boats  built  to  swim  in 
sliullow  water. 

Flat  (Mks.)  a character  marked  thus  [b]  depresses  the 
note  before  which  it  is  placed  one  semitone  lower.  The 
double  Flat  depresses  a note  already  flattened  another 
semitone  lower. 

Flat  (Br4.)  planus ; an  epithet  for  a hud;  folium  planum , a 
leaf  having  an  even  surface. 

to  Flat  in  the  sail  (Mar.)  in  French  traverser  la  voile,  is  to 
draw  in  the  aft  most  clew  of  a sail  towards  the  middle  of 


the  ship. — Flat  in  forward!  an  order  to  draw  in  the  jib 
and  fore-topmast-ctay-sail  sheets  towards  the  middle  of  the 
shin. 

to  FLATTEN  (Pain/.)  in  house-painting,  is  to  give  a newly 
painted  wall  such  a coat  of  colour  as  takes  off  its  glossy 
appearance. 

FLATS,  in  ship-building , the  name  given  to  all  the  timbers 
in  midships. 

FLATUS  (Med.)  flatulencies  ; air  contained  in  the  cavity  of 
the  body. 

FLAUTI^NO  (Afar*.)  Italian  for  a small  flute. 

FLAW  (f/umv.)  any  crack  or  small  opening  in  a gun. 

Flaw  (Min.)  a defect  in  precious  stones,  metals,  &c. 

Flaw  (Mar.)  a sudden  breeze  or  gust  of  wind. 

FLAX  (Z?ot.j  a well-known  plant  classed  by  Linnaeus  under 
the  genus  Linum.  The  Common  Flax,  Linum  usitatissi- 
mum , is  an  annual,  but  the  other  sorts  arc  mostly  perennial. 
The  seeds  of  flux,  called  linseed,  yield,  by  expression,  an 
oil  well  known  by  the  name  of  linseed  oil. — Toad  Flax, 
tho  Antirrhinum  of  Linmrus. 

Flax  (Min.)  Earth  or  Mountain  Flax,  the  Asbestos  of  Lintueus. 

FLEA  (Ent.)  a well-known  insect,  the  Pulex  of  Linnams. 

FLE'ABANE  ( Bo/.)  the  Conyza  of  Linnams. — Idea  Grass, 
the  Cares  pulicaris,  a perennial. — Flea  Wort,  the  Plantago 
psellinm. 

FLEAM  (Surg.)  an  instrument  for  lancing  the  gums. 

Fleam  (Vet.)  an  instrument  for  bleeding  a horse. 

FLEAU  (Mech.)  French  for  a beam  or  balance  of  a pair  of 
scales. — Fleas  de  vorte,  ihc  strong  iron  or  wooden  bar 
which  fulls  across  tlie  inside  of  the  gates  of  a town. 

FLE'UILE  (A/us.)  an  epithet  signifying  soft  and  doleful,  ap- 
plied to  a style  of  performance. 

FLE'CTA  ( Archeeol .)  a feathered  arrow. 

FLED  WITH  (Law)  from  the  Saxon  flyjht,  flight,  and  Jitre, 
a fine ; a discharge  from  fines  where  an  outluwcd  fugitive 
comes  to  the  place  of  his  own  accord. 

F'LEECE  (Her.)  the  golden  fleece,  or  ioyson 
d’or,  has  been  borne  in  the  escutcheon  in 
some  instances,  as  in  the  annexed  figure;  he 
beareth  “ azure  a toyson  d’or,  by  the  name  of 
Jason.** 

FLEET  (Mar.)  a number  of  ships  together  in 
company,  or  under  one  commander. 

to  Flbkt  (A/or.)  in  French  ajfaler,  to  change  the  situation 
of  a tackle  when  the  blocks  are  drawn  together. 

FLEGME  (Her.)  or  Jleam , is  borne  in  the  arms  of  the  com- 
pany of  surgeons. 

FLEM  (Late)  an  outlaw;  whence  femqftare,  to  claim  a felon’s 
goods,  as  may  be  gathered  from  a quo  warranto.  Temp, 
lid.  3. 

FLEM  A FLA*  RE  (Low)  from  the  Saxon  flytna,  an  outlaw, 
and  f lean,  to  slay  ; a claim  of  a felon's  goods, 

FLE'.Vl  EN  (Med.)  a tumour  about  the  ancles. 

FLE'M  EN  EF1UT  (Ant.)  or  Flemenefriuihr,  from  the  Saxon 
flyma,  an  outlaw,  and  fipmean,  to  afford  victuals ; the  re- 
ceiving or  relieving  a fugitive  or  outlaw.  Leg.  In.  c.  29  ; 
LL.  FL  1,  c.  10. 

FLE’M ESWITE  (Latr)  from  the  Saxon  flyma,  a fugitive, 
and  fete,  a fine ; the  liberty  of  challenging  the  chattels 
or  fines  of  one  s servant  who  is  an  outlaw.  Flct.  1. 1,  c.  47. 

FLETIESIN  ( Med.)  a name  for  the  gout. 

FLESH  ( Aral .)  the  similar  and  fibrous  parts  of  the  body, 
which  is  soft  and  thick.  It  is  distinguished  into  the  nus- 
cular,  or fbrous,  as  of  the  heart  and  otiicr  muscles  ; pe rea- 
ch yvnoas,  as  that  of  the  lungs;  vitcerous,  as  thit  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines;  p/andu/ous , as  that  of  the  tonsil* ; 
and  spurious,  as  the  flesh  of  the  gums,  lips,  Ac. 

Flesh  is  also  particularly  applied  to  the  red  part  of  a 

muscle* 

Flesii  (llol.)  the  soft  pulpy  substance  of  any  fruit. 

TO  Flesh  a sword  (Mil.)  to  drnw  blood  by  means  of  a sword. 
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FLE'SH-POT  (Her.)  was  borne  formerly  in  some  escut- 
cheons. 

FLE'SHY  (Iioi.)  an  epithet  for  a leaf  that  is  full  of  pulp 
within,  as  the  tedum. 

FLEUR-DE-Ll'S  (Her.)  i.  e.  Flower-de-Luce,  a bearing  in 
the  arms  of  France,  which  consist,  as  1,  of  three 

fleurs-de-lis,  or,  in  a field,  azure. — Fleur-de-lis,  a general 


Fijf.  1.  Fig.  9. 


bearing,  signifies,  as  authors  observe,  service  in  France.  It 
occurs  very  frequently  in  escutcheons,  as  in  ,/fg.  2.  He 
beareth,  " Or,  a Flcur-de-Lis,  azure.”  The  Fleur-de-Lis 
is  also  the  distinguishing  mark  for  the  sixth  son  of  a family. 

FLEURETTE  (Her.)  vide  Fleury. 

FLEU'RONS  (Cook.)  fine  puffs  of  pastry  work  for  garnishing. 

FLEURY  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a cross  which  is  similar  to 
the  Crou-fiory. 

FLE'XILIS  (Hot.)  flexible,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  stem 
and  the  raceme  of  a plant. 

FLE'XOR  (Anal.)  an  epithet  for  several  muscles  whose 
office  it  is  to  bend  the  parts  into  which  they  are  inserted, 
as  Jlexor  carpi  radio  I is,  a muscle  of  the  wrist ; flexor  iertii 
internodii , a muscle  of  the  thumb  ; Jiexor  pollicis  brevis , a 
muscle  of  the  great  toe,  Arc. 

FLE'XURE  (Geom.)  or  Flexion , the  bending  or  curving  of 
a line  or  figure ; thus,  when  a line  first  bends  one  way  and 
then  another,  the  point  where  the  bend  changes  to  the 
other  side  is  called  the  point  of  contrary  flexure. 

FLEXUO'SUS  (Hot.)  flexuose,  or,  according  to  Withering, 
zig-zag  ; an  epithet  for  a stem  that  changes  its  flexure,  or 
bending  direction,  from  bud  to  bud,  as  in  the  Ftdea , 
Smilax,  Sec.  ; also  an  epithet  for  a peduncle. 

FLI'GHERS  (Arch troll)  masts  for  ships.  Mon.  Angi. 
tom.  i.  p.  799. 

FLIGHT  (Mil.)  a term  applicable  to  missile  weapons  signi- 
fying a shot,  as  **  A flight  of  arrows,"  “ A flight  of 
bombs,’*  dec. — Flight-shot,  the  motion  of  an  arrow  shot  from 
a bow. 

Flight  (Mech.)  a substance  so  called,  which  flies  away  in 
the  smoke  in  the  melting  of  lead. 

FLINT  (Mil.)  the  stone  which  is  fixed  into  the  jaws  or 
ieces  of  iron  belonging  to  the  cock  of  a gun,  by  which 
re  is  elicited  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  piece. 

FLITCH  (Mar.)  the  name  of  a piece  of  small  timber  ap- 
plied to  ships  for  the  purpose  of  sawing  up  into  boat- 
timber  ; so  called  perhaps  from  the  resemblance  which  its 
smaller  parts  bear  to  a flitch  of  bacon. 

F'LITCHWITE  (Law)  from  the  Saxon  ylit,  a contention, 
and  luce,  a fine ; a fine  on  account  of  broils  and  quarrels. 

FLITTERING  (Husband.)  the  act  of  a horse  which,  fast- 
ened to  a stake,  eats  up  all  the  grass  within  his  reach. 

FL1TTERMOUSE  (Zoot.)  another  name  for  the  bat. 

FLIX-WEED  (Bot.)  the  Sisymbrium  si  phi  a of  Linmeus. 

FLOAT  (Her.)  an  instrument  used  by  the  bowyers,  which 
is  borne  in  their  arras. 

Float  (Mir.)  a raft,  or  a number  of  pieces  of  timber  fast- 
ened together  with  rafters  athwart,  to  be  driven  along  a 
river  with  the  tide  or  current.  **  To  float,”  to  be  borne, 
or  wafted  along  with  the  tide  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

to  Float  (MiL)  is  said  of  n column  when  it  loses  its  per- 
pendicular line  in  its  march,  and  becomes  unsteady. 

FLO*  AT  AGES  (Low?)  vide  Flotagcs. 

FLO  AT- BO  ARDS  (Afe-A.)  the  boards  fixed  to  the  outer 
rim  of  undershot  water  wheels. 

Float-boards  (Mech.)  boards  fixed  to  the  water  wheels  o( 
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I undershot  mills,  serving  to  receive  the  impulse  of  the 
stream. 

FLO'ATING  (Husband.)  the  watering  or  overflowing  of 
meadows. 

Floating  battery  (Mar.)  vessels  used  as  batteries  to  cover 
troops  in  landing  on  on  enemy's  coast. 

Floating  (Hot.)  natans , an  epithet  for  a leaf  that  floats  on 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

Floating  bridge  (Mil.)  a bridge  mode  in  the  form  of  a re- 
I doubt,  consisting  of  two  boats  covered  with  plank?. 

Floati no  light  (Mar.)  a hollow  vessel  of  tinned  ironplatc 
made  in  the  form  of  a boat,  Sec.  with  a reflector  or  lanthorn, 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  those  who  may  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  fall  overboard  iu  the  night. 

1 FLOATS  (Mar.)  vide  Float. 

! FLOCK  (Husband.)  a number  of  sheep  in  company  ; also  a 
lock  of  wool. 

I FLOOD  ( Nat.)  in  French  le  Jltt , the  flux  of  the  tide,  or 
the  time  that  the  water  continues  rising.  When  it  com- 
mences it  is  called  a young  Flood,  after  which  it  is  quarter 
Flood,  half  Flood,  and  high  Flood. 

FLOOD-GATE  (Mech.)  a gate  or  sluice  which  may  be 
opened  or  shut  at  pleasure  for  the  admission  or  exclusion 
of  the  water. 

FLO'O D-MARK  (Mar.)  the  mark  which  the  sea  makes  on 
the  shore  at  the  highest  tide,  otherwise  called  high-water- 
mark. 

FLOOR  (Mar.)  vide  Flouk. 

FLOOR  (Carpent.)  the  area,  or  horizontal  surface  of  u room  ; 
if  made  of  brick,  it  is  called  it  pavement  ; if  of  plaster,  a 
I lime Jhior  ; if  of  wood,  a boarded  or  timber  floor.  The  rerm 

I floor  is  also  applied  to  that  part  of  a building  which  is  on 
the  same  level,  as  the  basement  floor,  the  ground  floor , the 
Jir A floor,  second  floor,  Arc. 

I Floor  of  a ship  (Mar.)  so  much  of  a ship  as  rests  on  the 
ground. 

! FLOORING  (Carpent.)  the  act  of  laying  a floor ; also  the 
workmanship  in  a floor,  and  the  hoards  which  compose 
the  floor.  The  timbers  which  support  the  boarding  are 
called  naked  flooring. 

FLO'lt  AL  bud  (Bert.)  an  epithet  for  a bud  and  a leaf ; gemma 
jtoralis , a bud  that  contains  tile  flowers;  Jo/rtim  florals, 
u leaf  that  immediately  attends  the  flower. 

Floral  games  (Archceot.)  a ceremony  anciently  performed 
in  France  on  May-Day,  when  poems  were  rehearsed,  and 
prizes  adjudged  to  the  best  performances. 

FLORA'LIA  a Roman  festival  in  honour  of  the  god- 

dess Mora,  which  was  celebrated  by  all  sorts  of  obscenities. 
Ovid.  Fast.  I.  5 ; Senec.  epist.  97  ; Val.  Max.  I.  2,  c.  10  j 
Lactant.  1.  1,  c.  12;  Panciroll.  Desaipt.  Urb » Roman, 
apud  Greco.  Thes.  Antiq.  Roman,  tom.  iii.  p.  34 L 
FLORE  N vide  Florin. 

FLORENCE  (S'unt is.)  vide  Florin. 

FLORENTINE  marble  (Min.)  otherwise  called  Landtkrp 
marble ; a sort  of  marble  in  which  the  figures  of  buildings, 
Arc.  are  naturally  represented. 

FLORES  (Chcm.)  vide  Flowers. 

FLORESCENCE  (Dot.)  ^orescent  in,  the  flowering  season. 
FLORET  (Hot.)  flosculut,  the  partial  or  little  flower  of  an 
aggregate  flower,  chiefly  in  the  Clasa  Syngmesia,  of  com- 
pound flowers  properly  so  colled. 

FLORID  Style  (Archit.)  or  Florid  Gothic,  a sort  of  Gothic 
architecture  which  u filled  with  points,  ramifications,  mul- 
lions,  Sec. 

Florid  (Mhs.)  an  epithet  for  any  composition  or  perform- 
ance which  is  of  a fanciful,  rich,  and  embellished  style. 
Florid  (JMrf.)  any  epithet  for  a discourse  which  is  full  of 
figures  and  tropes. 

FLORIN  (iVumu.)  or  Florence,  a gold  coin  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  struck  first  in  Florence,  and  became  after- 
wards llie  general  name  for  all  gold  coin  throughout 
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Europe.  The  first  English  Florins  were  coined  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  [vide  Coinage] 

Florin*  (Com.)  is  now  either  a coin  of  different  values,  or  a 
money  of  account  in  different  countries. 

FLORI'NIANS  (Ecc.)  a sect  of  heretics  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, so  called  after  their  ring-leader,  one  Florinus,  who 
maintained,  among  other  impieties,  that  God  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  also  did  evil.  Iren  1.5;  Euseh.  1.5,  c.  14; 
S.  .Jug utt.  de  Hcer.  C.  69;  Theodorct-  l her.  Fab.  1.  1; 
Phitast,  c.  58. 

FLORIST  (Dot.)  one  who  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  cultivating 
flowers. 

FLORY  (Her.)  an  epithet  signifying  flowered 
with  the  Fleurs-dc-Lis.  — A cross  flory  has 
flowers  at  the  ends  circumflex  and  turning 
down,  as  in  the  annexed  figure;  so  likewise 
a Bend  flory , Ac. 

FLOS  (Bot.)  is  a general  name  for  the  flower. 

[vide  Flower] 

Flos  is  also  the  name  of  several  species  of  plants,  as — 
Flos  adonis  the  same  as  the  Adonis  of  Linnsus. — Flos  arts. 
the  Epidendrum  jlos  oris.  — Flos  afneanus,  the  Tagetes 
paiula. — Flos  aeruleus,  the  Cliioria  ter  mi  tea. — Flos  cardi- 
nality the  Ipomoea  quamcelit. — Flos  ditoridis,  the  Clstaria 
tematea. — Flos  cuculi , a species  of  the  Cardamum. — Flos 
globosus,  the  Gomphrena  globosa.  — - Flos  Patsionis,  the 
Passiflora  perfoliata.  — Flos  pergularius,  the  Purgularia 
glabra. — Flos  rigens,  another  name  for  the  Delphinium. — 
Flos  solit,  another  name  for  the  Cist  us. — Flos  Susanna:, 
the  Orchis  Susanna: . — Flos  trinitalis , another  name  for  the 
Viola. — Flos  vestivalis,  another  name  for  die  Hibiscus. 

Flos  (CAem.)  vide  Flowers. 

FLOTA  ( Ardurol .)  a fleet 

FLOTAGES  (Low)  things  that  float  on  the  sea,  or  in  great 
rivers. 

FLOTA  NT  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a banner,  or  an  y thing  flying. 

FLOTSAM  (Law)  a name  for  the  floods  which  float  upon 
die  sea  when  a ship  is  sunk,  in  distinction  from  Jetsam, 
i.  e.  the  goods  thrown  out  to  lighten  the  ship  in  case  of 
danger;  Lagan , or  ligan , heavy  goods  cast  into  the  sea 
in  case  of  danger;  Wreck,  i.  e.  the  ship  or  goods  cast 
upon  land  by  the  sea.  In  law  these  terras  are  mostly  used 
together.  Bract.  ).  2,  c.  5. 

FLOUK  (Mar.)  or  Floolc,  that  part  of  the  anchor  which 
takes  hold  of  die  ground,  [vide  Anchor] 

FLOU'NDlvR  (Ich.)  a sort  or  flat-fish,  and  a species  of  the 
Pleuronectes  of  Linnsus.  It  inhabits  the  European  seas, 
and  enters  the  rivers ; seldom  exceeds  six  pounds  in 
weight,  and  has  short  spines  on  the  right  side  or  the  fins. 
FLOUR  ET  (£*.)  vide  Floret. 

FLOURISH  (A/tti.)  a prelude,  or  preparatory  air,  without 
any  settled  rule  : also  the  decorative  notes  which  a singer, 
or  instrumental  performer,  adds  sometimes  to  a passage. 

Flourish  (Mil.)  is  the  sounding  of  the  trumpet  on  receiving 
any  officer  or  person  of  distinction. 

to  FLOW  (Mar.)  is  used  in  some  sea-phrases,  as  “ It  flows 
south,*1  it  is  high  water  when  the  sun  is  at  that  point  at 
New  or  Full  Moon.  “It  flows  tide  and  half  ride,”  i.  e. 
it  will  be  half  flood  by  the  shore  before  it  begins  to  flow 
in  the  channel.  “ Flown  sheets,”  i.  e.  when  the  sheets 
are  not  haled  home,  or  close  to  the  block. 

FLO'WER  (Bot.)  flos,  that  part  of  a plant  which  contains 
the  organs  of  generation  with  their  covering.  A flower, 
when  complete,  consists  of  a calyx , corolla , stamen,  and 
pistil ; but  the  essential  parts  to  constitute  a flower  are  the 
anther  and  the  stigma,  either  together,  or  in  separate 
flowers. 

Flower  is  also  the  name  of  several  species  of  plants,  as — 
Flower -de-Luce,  the  Iris  pseudacorus  of  Linnsus. — Flower 
Fence,  a species  of  the  Adenanthera. — Flower  Gentle,  the 


\ Atnaranhus  spinosus — Flower  Fern,  the  Ostnunda  r conks. — 
Everlasting  Flower,  the  Gnapfudum.  — - Sun-Flower,  the 
Hdianthus.  — Sultan-Flower,  the  Cyanus.  — Trumpet- 
Flower,  the  Bignonia. 

f|  FLOWERING-RUSH  (Bot.)  the  Buiomus  uwbdlatus  of 
Linneus. 

| FLOWERS  (Chcm.)  the  fine  mealy  matter  which,  in  subli- 
mation, is  carried  up  into  the  head  and  aludels,  and  ad- 
heres to  them  in  the  form  of  a powder,  as  the  Flowers 
of  Beniamin,  sink,  sulphur,  &c. 

FLOWER-STALK  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  peduncle,  [vide 
Pedunculus] 

FLOWING  ( Mar.)  or  flowing  sheets,  the  position  of  the 
sails  when  they  are  loosened  to  the  wind. 

FLUATES  (Chcm.)  a salt  formed  by  the  combination  of 
fluoric  acid  with  different  bases,  as  the  fluatc  of  ammonia, 

{ potash,  lime,  Ac. 

FLUCTUATION  (Surg.)  the  undulatory  motion  of  any 
fluid,  ns  pus  in  an  abscess,  Ac. 

FLUE  (Archit.)  the  long  tube  of  a chimney,  from  the  fire 
place  to  the  top  of  the  shaft. 

Flux  (Husband.)  the  soft  down  from  feathers,  and  the  skins 

j from  rabbits,  Ac. 

FLUE'LLIN  (Bot.)  the  Antirrhinum  elatine  of  Linocus,  an 

j annual. 

| FLUENT  (Flux.)  or  flowing  quantity , the  variable  quantity 
which  is  considered  as  increasing  or  decreasing.  Newt. 
Introd.  Quadrat.  Can*. 

j FLU'GEL-MAN  (Mil.)  a well-drilled  soldier,  who  is  ad- 
vanced in  front  to  give  the  time  in  the  manual  and  platoon 
exercises. 

FLUID  (Aaf.)  or  fluid  Body,  is  that  whose  parts,  according 
to  Newton,  yield  to  the  smallest  force  impressed,  and  by 
yielding  are  easily  moved  among  each  other.  Fluids  are 
either  elastic,  as  the  air,  or  non-elastic,  as  water,  mer- 
cury. Ac. 

FLUIDS,  of  the  Body  ( Anat .)  the  fluid  parts  of  the  body 
distinguished  from  the  solids,  os  the  blood,  chyle,  saliva, 
Ac.  [vide  Anatomy] 

FLUKE  (£«/.)  or  Gourd-Worm,  an  hermaphrodite  ovipar- 
ous animal  of  the  worm  tribe,  the  Fasciola  of  Linnsus. 

Fluke  (Afar.)  vide  Flouke. 

FLUOR  albus  (Med.)  fa  Aiwi(,  a cachectic  disorder,  to 
which  females  are  subject  at  all  ages,  but  particularly  in 
the  prime  of  life,  consisting  of  an  irregular  discharge  of 
impure  mucid  humour.  Hippocrat.  de  Morb.  Mul.  1.  2 ; 
A ret.  diut.  Morb.  1.  2,  c.  10;  Gal.  Def.  Med.}  Oribas. 
Med.  Collect.  1.  6;  Paul.  AZginet.  I.  3,  c.  IS. 

Fi.uor  (Min.)  or  Fluor  Spar,  a species  of  salt  which  abounds 
in  nature,  and  is  found  to  consist  of  fluoric  acid  and  lime. 
It  is  called  Fluor  because  it  melts  readily : it  is  called 
Spar  because  it  has  a sparry  form  and  fracture  : and  it  is 
called  vitreous  Spar  because  it  has  the  appearance  of  glass. 

FLUO'RIC  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  which  is  extracted  from 
the  mineral  called/faor. 

FLUOSI'LIC  ACID  (CAeni.)  a composition  of  fluoric  acid 
and  silica. 

FLURRY  qf  Wind  (Afar.)  a light  breeze  of  wind  shifting 
to  different  places. 

FLUSH  ( Carpent .)  a term  among  workmen,  signifying  that 
two  bodies  joined  together  make  an  even  surface. 

Flush  fore  and  aft  (Mar.)  a term  applied  to  a ship  when 
the  cfecks  are  laid  level  from  head  to  stern. 

Flush  (Sport.)  a term  in  a game  at  cards  where  they  are  all 
of  a suit. 

FLUSTRA  (£«*.)  a genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes,  Order 
Zoophyte. 

Generic  Character.  Animal  a polype,  proceeding  from 
porous  cells;  stem  fixed  and  fohaceous,  consisting  of 
numerous  rows  of  cells. 
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Species.  Animals  of  thin  tribe,  called  in  English  Horn- 
wrack,  inhabit  the  seas  and  oceans,  adhering  to  rocks 
and  shells. 

FLUTE  (Mils.)  a wind  instrument,  consisting  of  a boxen  or 
ivory  tube,  furnished  with  holes  at  the  sides  for  varying 
the  sounds.  The  common  flute  was  formerly  called  Flute  <) 
bee,  because  one  end  resembled  the  beak  of  a bird.  The 
Gcnmm  flute  consists  of  a tube  formed  of  several  joints 
screwed  into  each  other. 

FLU'TED  [Archil.)  an  epithet  for  a column  which  has 
flutes,  [vide  Flutes'] 

Fluted  (Mhs  ) an  epithet  for  the  upper  aud  extra  notes  of  i 
a soprano  voice.  _ ! 

FLUTES  {Arch it.)  or  Fluting/,  are  the  hollow  channels! 
formed  nlong  the  surface  of  a column,  which  is  then  said  j 
to  be  fluted.  The  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Compo-  j 
site  columns,  are  usually  fluted  all  along  the  body  of  the 
pillar  from  the  base  to  the  capital.  Each  column  has  24 
flutes,  and  each  flute  is  hollowed  in  exactly  a quarter  of  a j 
circle,  when  a portion  of  the  surface  is  left  between  the  ! 
flutes,  this  is  called  the  fillet. 

FLUVIA'LIS  (Hot  ) the  Sajas  marina  of  Linnaeus. 

FLUX  another  word  for  Dysentery. 

Flux  and  Reflux  (jVai.)  the  regolar  and  periodical  motion 
of  the  sea,  which  happens  twice  in  24  hours,  48  minutes. ' 
The  flux  is  one  motiou  of  the  tide,  by  which  the  water 
rises  ; and  the  reflux , or  ebb,  is  the  other  motion,  by  which 
it  sinks.  Between  the  Flux  and  Reflux  there  is  a kind  of 
rest  when  the  water  is  at  its  highest  point,  called  High- 
x voter. 

Flux  Powders  (Che m.)  or,  os  the  French  call  them,  fondants, 
are  powders  prepared  to  facilitate  the  fusion  of  the  harder 

■ metals.  Powder  of  antimony  is  a very  good  flux  in  many 
cases. 

FLU'XION  (Chcm.)  the  running  of  metals  into  a fluid. 

FLUXIOK  (Med.)  a flowing  of  humours  or  rheum. 

FLUX  to*  (Surg.)  that  which  raises  a swelling  by  the  fluidity 
of  its  matter. 

Fluxion  IMath.)  in  the  Newtonian  Analysis,  implies  the 
magnitude  by  which  any  flowing  quantity  would  be  in- 
creased in  a given  time  with  a certain  invariable  velocity, 
in  distinction  from  the  fluent  or  flowing  quantity,  which 
is  constantly  and  indefinitely  increasing. — Fluxions,  or  the 
method  of  Fluxions,  is  the  analysis  of  fluxions  and  flowing 
quantities.  The  notation,  as  introduced  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, is  as  follows : the  letters  v,  x,  y,  z,  stand  for  the  variable 
or  flowing  quantity;  the  some  letters,  with  a dot  over  them, 
for  the  fluxions,  as  v,x,y,i;  and  if  the  fluxions  them- 
selves are  variable  quantities,  their  fluxions  are  denoted  by 
two  dots,  as  x,  y,z  ; in  the  same  manner  the  fluxions  of 
the  last  fluxions  may  be  continually  denoted  by  the  ad- ' 

dition  of  a dot,  as  j,  x , *,  for  the  third  fluxion ; y,  j,  z,  (; 
for  the  fourth,  Ac.  If  the  flowing  quantity  be  a surd,  as  J, 
y'x  — y its  fluxion  is  denoted  by  ( V x — y )• ; if  a jj 


fraction  as 


t— “ by  ( \ ; but  sometimes  the  flux- 


ions  arc  denoted  by  the  letter  F,  and  the  fluent  by  f 
as  F.  </(x  — y),  the  fluxion  of  ^/(x—  y);  and/,  x +/(  + axl), 
the  fluent  of  x ^/(x— ax*).  Invariable  quantities  are 
denoted  by  the  letters  a,  b , c,  d,  Ac. 

FLY  (Eni.)  an  insect  of  different  kinds,  which  is  classed  j 
under  different  names  and  genera.  The  common  Fly  is 
the  Musca  of  Linnaeus.  The  other  kinds,  as  the  Boat-  I 
fly,  Butter-fly,  Day-fly,  Dragon-fly,  Gad-fly,  Golden-fly,  ! 
Horse-fly,  L an  thorn-fly,  and  Saw-fly,  will  be  found  in 
their  respective  places. 

Fly  (Mcch.)  a heavy  weight  applied  to  certain  machines,  to 
regulate  their  motions,  as  in  a jack ; or  to  increase  their 
eifcct,  as  in  the  coining  engine. 


Fly  of  the  Compass  (Mcch.)  that  part  of  the  compass  on 
which  the  thirty-two  points  or  winds  are  drawn,  and  to 
which  the  needle  is  fastened  underneath. 

Fly  of  an  Ensign , Pendant , 8fc.  (Mar.)  in  French  battant 
d’un  pavilion , Sfc.  the  breadth  or  extent  from  the  staff  to 
the  extreme  edge  or  end  that  flutters  loose  in  the  wind.— • 
Fly-Boat,  a large  vessel  with  a broad  bow,  used  in  the 
coasting  trade. 

Fly  is  also  used  in  the  sea  phrase : “ To  let  fly  the 
sheets,**  i.  e.  to  let  the  sails  go  out  a-main. 

TO  Fly  ( Falcon.)  is  used  in  some  phrases,  as  “ To  fly  gross,” 
said  of  a hawk  when  she  flies  at  great  birds.  <(  To  fly 
on  head/'  i.  e.  when  a hawk,  missing  her  quarry,  betakes 
herself  to  her  next  check. 

FLY-BOAT  (Mar.)  vide  Fly. 

FLY-CATCHER  (Or».)  assort  of  bird,  inhabiting  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  which  is  so  denominated  because  it 
feeds  on  insects,  chiefly  flics.  It  is  the  Muscicapa  of 
Linrucus. 

FLY-HONEYSUCKLE  (Bot.)  the  Halleria  lucida  of  Lin- 
nceus,  a shrub. — Fly-Orchis,  the  Orchis  mucifera , a plant, 
so  called  from  the  resemblance  it  bears  in  figure  to  that  of 
a fly. — Venus’  Fly-Trap,  a kind  of  sensitive  plant,  the 
leaves  of  which  consist  of  two  lobes  that  close  when  they 
arc  irritated  within,  and  consequently  entrap  any  insect 
that  lights  upon  them;  from  which  circumstance  it  derives 
its  name.  It  is  the  Dioncca  muscipula  of  Linncus. 

FLY'ERS  (Archit.)  a scries  of  steps  in  a flight  of  stairs 
which  go  straight  forward,  without  winding  round,  and  are 
made  equally  broad  at  both  ends. 

FLYING-BRIDGE  ( Archit.)  a bridge  composed  of  two 
moveable  parts,  which  may  be  transferred  from  place  to 
place. 

FLYING-DR.VGON  (Zool.)  a fourfooted  reptile,  inhabiting 
Africa  and  India,  which  is  tailed  and  winged.  It  differs 
from  the  lizard  tribe  only  by  having  a lateral  membrane, 
which  serves  as  a wing. 

FLYING-FISH  (JcA.)  a sort  of  fish  which  inhabits  the 
European  and  American  seas  : it  is  so  called  because  it  is 
enabled,  by  means  of  its  long  pectoral  fins,  to  raise  itself 
out  of  the  water  and  remain  suspended  in  the  air  for  some 
time,  which  it  doe9  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  the 
jaws  of  predatory  fish.  It  is  the  Exoccctus  of  Linnnms, 

Flying-Fish  (Her.)  is  occasionally  borne  as  a charge  in 
coat-armour. 

FLYING-PFNIQN  ( Mcch.)  that  part  of  a clock  which  has  a 
fly  or  fan  wherewith  to  gather  the  air,  and  so  to  check  thu 
rapidity  of  the  clock's  mutton  when  the  weight  descends  in 
the  striking  part. 

FLY'ING-TxGER  (Ent.)  an  insect  in  America,  spotted  like 
the  tyger. 

FOAL  ( Vat.)  a young  colt. 

FO'CAGE  (Archecol.)  Hearth-money. 

FOCAL  DISTANCE  (Conic.)  the  distance  of  the  focus, 
which,  in  the  parabola,  is  understood  to  be  its  distance  from 
the  vertex ; and  in  the  ellipse,  or  hyperbola,  from  the 
centre. 

FOCA'LE  (Cus.)  a sort  of  kerchief  or  mufler,  formerly  worn 
about  the  neck,  to  guard  the  fauces  from  the  cold. 

FO'CILE  majus  (Anal.)  the  greater  bone  of  the  arm,  called 
ulna  ; or  tne  greater  bone  of  the  leg,  called  tibia.  The 
lesser  bone  of  the  arm  or  leg  is  called  facile  minus. 

FOCUS  (Metal.)  another  name  for  a smelting- house. 

Focus  morbi  (Med.)  hw,  the  part  in  which  a disease  was 
supposed  to  keep  its  principal  residence,  as  the  focus  of  a 
fever,  of  which  Galen  speaks.  He  Marasm.  c.  7. 

Focus  (Anal.)  was  formerly  the  name  given  to  the  first  lobe 
of  the  liver,  from  a persuasion  that  it  contributed  to  con- 
coction. 

Focus  (Geovt.)  certain  points  in  the  transverse  axis  of  the 
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ellipse,  hyperbola,  and  parabola,  from  which  two  line* 
drawn  to  any  point  in  the  curve  will  bear  a certain  propor- 
tion ; namely,  their  sura  in  the  ellipse  or  pnrobola,  and 
their  difference  in  the  hyperbola  is  equal  to  the  transverse 
axis,  [vide  Conic  Sections ] They  ore  so  called  because 
the  rays  reflected  from  nil  parts  of  these  curves  concur  or 
meet,  i.  e.  rays  issuing  from  a luminous  point  in  one  focus, 
and  falling  on  all  points  of  the  curves,  are  reflected  into 
the  focus  or  the  line  directed  to  the  other  foCus,  viz.  into  the 
other  focus  in  the  ellipse  and  parabola,  and  directly  from 
it  in  the  hyperbola. 

Focus  ( Opt .)  the  point  of  convergence  or  concourse  in  which 
several  rays  meet  or  are  collected,  after  being  cither 
reflected  or  refracted.  It  is  so  called  because  the  rays 
being  here  united,  their  force  is  increased  ; but  it  is  worthy 
of  observation,  that  although  denominated  a point,  it  is 
not  strictly  so,  because  it  occupies  a space  of  some  small 
breadth. 

FODDER  {La tv)  a prerogative  which  the  king  has,  to  be 
provided  with  corn,  Ac.  for  his  horses  in  warlike  expedi- 
tions. 

Fodder  of  lead  (Com.)  a weight  consisting  of  19|  hundred 
weight. 

Fodder  {Husband.)  any  kind  of  food  for  cattle,  which  is 
either  green  or  dry.  Green  Fodder  consists  of  grass, 
tares,  hay,  vetches,  Ac.  Dry  Fodder  of  corn,  oats,  barley,  ; 
and  beans. 

FODERTO'RIUM  {Law)  provision  of  fodder,  or  forage,  j 
made  to  the  King’s  purveyors. 

FODI’NA  (Anat.)  the  labyrinth,  or  lesser  pit  in  the  bone  of 
the  ear. 

FGEMFNEUS  (Sot.)  vide  Female. 

FCENPCULUM  {Dot.)  the  Ancthum  fceniculum  of  Lin- 
n®u*. 

FCENUM  BURG  UN  DIC  UM  (Bot.  | the  Medico  go  saliva 
of  Linnttua.  — Fcenum  Graccum,  the  Ononis  ornithopodi- 
oides. — Fcenum  Grcccum  is  also  Fenu-Greek.  [vide  Fe- 
nugreek"] 

FOET  VRULUM  [Med.)  on  incysted  abscess,  or  foul  ulcer,  j 

FOETUS  {Anat.)  cpicycuta,  the  child  enclosed  in  the  uterus 
of  its  mother,  so  called  from  the  fifth  month  after  preg- 
nancy until  the  time  of  its  birth.  The  internal  parts 
peculiar  to  the  feet  us  are,  thymus  gland , canal  it  venosus, 
canalis  arteriosus , foramen  ovale,  and  the  membrana  pupil- 
laris . 

FOG  (.Vat.)  a mist  or  meteor,  consisting  of  condensed  va- 
pours floating  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  sea. 

FO'G-BANK  ( Mar.)  an  appearance  in  hazy  weather,  which 
frequently  resembles  lund  at  a distance,  but  which  vanishes 
as  you  approach  it. 

FOIL  {Fenc.)  an  elastic  piece  of  steel,  mounted  like  a sword, 
which  is  used  in  fencing  for  exercise. 

Foil  (Sport.)  a fall  in  wrestling  not  cleverly  given. 

Foil  (Mech.)  a sheet  of  thin  un  to  be  laid  on  the  back  side 
of  looking-glasses. 

FOI'LING  (Sport.)  the  footing  or  treading  of  deer  that  are 
on  the  gross. 

to  FOIN  (Fenc.)  to  make  a pass,  or  thrust,  in  fencing. 

FOINES  (Com.)  from  the  French  foine,  a weasel ; a sort  of 
fur  of  that  animal. 

FOI'SON  (Husband.)  a term  sometimes  used  to  denote  the 
natural  juice  or  moisture  of  the  grass,  Ac. 

• FOITERERS  ( Archecol .)  vide  Fail  ours. 

FOLCLANDS  (Archeeol.)  copyhold  lands  so  called  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons,  in  distinction  from  the  Boclands. 
Spelm.  Feuds,  c.  5. 

FOLC-MOT E (Archaol.)  or  Folkmote,  in  Saxon  polc- 
^emoc,  from  pole,  the  people,  and  gemot,  or  mot,  a meet-  , 
mg  or  assembly;  two  courts,  one  now  called  the  County 
Court,  and  the  other  the  Sheriff's  Turn. 


| FOLD  (Husband.)  an  inclosed  place  in  the  fields  in  which 
sheep  are  confined. 

| FOLD  AGE  (Arcftcrol.)  a liberty  to  fold  sheep. 

I FO'LD-N ET  (Sport.)  a sort  of  net  for  taking  small  birds  in 

' the  night. 

FOLK  ( Vet.)  vide  Foal. 

FOLGAR'll  (Archtrol.)  menial  servants  or  follower*,  in 
distinction  from  Husfastene,  or  housekeepers.  LL.  if.  I, 
C.  9;  Bract.  1.  fl,  tract.  2,  c.  10. 

FOLIA'CEUS  (Bot.)  foliaceous  or  leafy;  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf,  or  the  glands  ; spiea  foliavea  is  a spike  having  leaves 
intermixed  with  the  flowers ; glandulte  foliacea,  glands 
situated  on  the  leaves. 

' FOLIAGE  (Arch it.)  a kind  of  ornament  in  cornices,  friezes, 
Ac.  representing  the  leaves  of  plants,  [vide  Architecture , 
Plate  No.  III.] 

Foliage  (Faint.  <$■£•.)  branched  work  in  painting,  tapestry,  Ac. 

FOLIA'RIS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a tendril  and  a bud: 

l cirrus  foliaris,  a tendril  placed  oo  a stalk;  gemma  foliaris , 
a leaf  bud  containing  leaves,  not  flowers. 

FOLIATE  (Geom.)  an  epithet  for  a curve  of  the  second 
order,  expressed  by  the  equation  x>  + yl  = a xy,  which  is 
one  of  the  defective  hyperbolas. 

to  Foliate  a looking-glass  (Mech.)  to  lay  the  foil  on  so  as 
to  make  it  reflect  the  image. 

FOLIATIO  (Bot.)  vernation,  or  leafing;  one  stage  of  ve- 
getation, in  which  the  nascent  leaves  are  disposed  in  a 
particular  manner  in  the  form  of  a bud.  The  different 
modes  of  foliation  arc  by  Involution,  Revolution,  ( Evolu- 
tion, Convolution,  Imbrication,  Equitation,  Conduplication, 
Plaiting,  Kcclination,  Circinal  or  Spiral  direction,  [vide 
Involution,  Ac.] 

FOLIATES  (Bot.)  foliate,  or  leafy;  an  epithet  for  a stalk. 

FOLIO  (Com.)  the  page,  or  rather  the  right  and  left  hand 
page,  in  a merchant's  ledger,  which  are  numbered  by  the 
same  figure  corresponding  to  each  other;  whence,  to  folio 
is  to  put  numbers  on  the  pag ca.— Folio  signifies  the  largest 
form  of  paper  such  as  it  comes  from  tne  manufactory  ; 
whence,  also,  books  made  in  this  form  are  called  folio. 

FOLIOLUM  (Bot.)  a partial  or  small  leaf;  A leaflet. 

FOLIO'SUS  (Bot ) leafy,  an  epithet  for  a eapitulum,  or  head, 
having  leaves  intermixed  with  the  flowers. 

FOLIUM  (Bot.)  vide  Leaf 

FOLLPCULUS  (But)  the  diminutive  of foV.it.  a bag,  sig- 
nifying a follicle  or  little  bag;  a univalvular  pericarp, 
opening  on  one  side  longitudinally,  and  having  the  seeds 
loose  in  it. — Follieulus  is  also  the  name  of  little  vessels  or 
bags  filled  with  air,  called,  by  Withering,  air  bags , as  at 
the  root  of  the  Ctrieularia. 

F'olliculus  (S«rg.)  the  bag  or  cyatis,  resembling  a mem- 
brane, which  contains  the  matter  of  anomalous  abscesses. 

Folliculus  fellis  (Anat.)  the  gall-bladder. 

FO'MAHAUT  ( Astron .)  a fixed  star,  of  the  first  magnitude, 
in  the  constellation  Aquarius,  whose  mean  longitude  at  the 
beginning  of  1760  was  11*  0°  28'  55";  latitude  21°  6*  28" 
South. 

FOMENTATION  (Med.)  the  bathing  any  part  of  the  body 
with  a decoction  of  herbs,  Ac. — Dry  lamentation  is  an 
application  to  the  body,  consisting  of  bags  stuffed  with 
herbs  and  other  ingredients. 

FOMES  Ventriculi  {Med.)  Hypochondriacism. 

FO'MITES  (Med.)  a name  given  mostly  to  such  things  or 
arc  imbued  with  contagion. 

FONS  PULS  ATI  LIS  (Anat.)  vide  Fontanclla. 

FONT  (Fee.)  a basin  or  place  in  a church,  for  baptizing. 

Font  (Print.)  a cast  or  complete  set  of  letters  for  printing. 

FONTANELLA  (Aunt.)  tne  membranous  part  found  in 
new-born  infant*  at  the  coronal  and  sagittal  commissures, 
which,  in  length  of  time,  hardens  into  Done.  It  if  eitlicr 
anterior  or  posterior.  6 
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Fovtanella  (Sure.)  another  name  for  an  issue. 

FONTANE'SIA  (Hot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  2 Diandric, 
Order  1 hlonogynia. 

Generic  Character . Cal.  four-parted. — Con.  petal*  ovate. 
Stam.  filaments  two;  anthers  oblong. — PlSTV  germ 
ovate;  style  compressed;  stigmas  two. — Per.  capsule 
subovate ; seeds  oblong. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the — Fontanesia  phyl/y- 
resides,  native  of  Syria. 

FONTILA'PATHUM  (Dot.)  the  Potamogeton  crispiim  of 
Linnaeus. 

FONTINA'LIA  (Ant.)  a Homan  festival  at  which  wells 
were  crowned  with  garlands.  It  was  celebrated  on  the  Ides 
of  October.  Farr,  de  Ling.  Lat.  1. 5,  C.  9 ; Fest.  de  Verb. 
Sign  if,  ; GyraJd.  Syntag.  Dear.  1.  I7,p.  4-96;  Ur  sat.  de  Sot. 
Roman,  apud  Grow.  Thes.  Rom.  Antiq.  tom.  11,  p.  724. 

FONTINA'LIS  (Bot.)  a genus  of  Mewses. 

Fovtiralis  is  also  a species  of  the  Byrum, 

FOOLS-PARSLE  Y (Hot.)  the  sEthusa  cynapium  of  Limueus. 

FOOT  (Arith.)  a measure  of  length  which  in  England  con- 
sists of  12  inches:  in  Holland  and  other  countries  it  is 
leas  than  12;  and  at  Venice  above  13  inches. — A square 
Foot  is  the  same  measure  both  in  length  and  breadth,  con- 
taining 12  x 12=:  144  square  or  superficial  inches. — A 
cubic  Foot  is  the  same  measure  in  all  the  three  dimensions 
(length,  breadth,  and  thickness),  containing  12  x 12  = 
1-44  x 12  = 1728  cubic  inches. 

Foot  (Poet.)  a certain  number  of  syllables  which  serve  for 
the  measuring  of  verses.  The  Cireek  and  Homan  poets 
employed  feet  of  two  syllables,  ns  the  Spondee,  Trochee, 
lambic,  Ac. ; of  three  syllables,  as  the  Dactyl,  Anapaest, 
Molussus,  Ac.;  of  four  syllables,  as  the  Choriambus,  Epi- 
tritus,  Anlispastus,  Ac.  [vide  Grammar ] 

Foot  of  a vertical  line  (Perspec.)  that  point  in  the  intersect- 
ing iinc  which  is  made  by  a vertical  plane  passing  through  ; 
the  eye  and  the  centre  of  the  picture. — Foot  of  the  Eye • j 
Director,  the  same  point  in  the  directing  line. 

Foot  (Mil.)  soldiers  who  serve  on  foot,  otherwise  called  I 
infantry. 

FOOT-BANK  (Fort.)  or  foot-step , n step  about  a foot  and 
a half  high  and  three  feet  wide,  raised  of  earth  under  a 
breast- work,  upon  which  men  ascend  to  fire  over. 

FOOT-FAT  ( Vet.)  a term  applied  to  a horse  whose  hoof  is 
thin  and  weak  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  shoeing. 

FO’OT-GELD  (Low)  an  amerciament  for  not  expeditating 
a dog  in  the  forest. 

FO'Ol-HALT  (Vet.)  a disorder  peculiar  to  sheep,  occa- 
sioned by  an  insect  that  infests  the  foot. 

FQ'OT-HOOK  (Mar.)  vulgarly  pronounced  futiocks , the 
compassing  timbers,  which  give  tne  breadth  and  bearing  to 
the  ship. 

FOOT-I'RONS  (A/ecA.)  pieces  of  iron  plate  fixed  to  the 
soles  of  the  shoes  of  those  who  dig  canals,  Ac. 

FCFOT-PACE  (Archil.)  the  broad  part  of  a stairs,  on 
which  a person  may  rest  after  taking  four  or  six  steps. 

FOOT-ROPE  (Mar.)  the  rope  to  which  the  lower  edge  of 
the  sail  is  sewed. — Foot -waling,  the  whole  inside  planks  or 
lining  of  a ship. 

FOOT-STALK  (Uof.)  a term  used  either  for  the  peduncle 
or  the  petiole. 

FORAGE  (Mil.)  provender  for  horses  in  an  army. — Forage- 
Master-General , formerly  an  officer  under  the  marshal,  wno 
saw  to  the  forage  for  the  army,  which  duty  is  now  performed 
by  the  Quarter-Master-General. 

FORA'GJUM  ( Archteol .)  straw  or  stubble  after  the  corn  is 
thrashed  out. 

FO&A'GON  (Ant.)  a thread  by  which  spinners  mark  so 
much  as  they  spin  in  a day.  rest,  de  Verb.  Signif 

FORA'MEN  ( Anal .)  a perforation  or  opening,  as — Foramen 
caecum,  an  opening  at  the  basis  of  the  cranium ; and  also 
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in  the  middle  of  the  tongue.— Foramen  opticum , the  hole 
transmitting  the  optic  nerve. — Foramen  ovale , the  opening 
between  the  two  auricles  of  the  heart  of  the  foetus. — Fora- 
men ischium,  a large  hole  in  the  hip-bone. 

FORAMINULE'NTUM  os  (Anat.)  the  Ethmoid  bone. 

FORBA'LCA  (Archteol.)  a fore  balk,  or  balk  lying  next  the 
highway. 

FOUBA'KRE  (Late)  to  bar  or  deprive  one  of  a thing  for 
ever.  SUL  9,  R.  2,  c.  2 ; 6 Hen.  6,  c.  4. 

FORBATUfDUS  (Arch and.)  one  slain  in  a combat. 

FORCE  (Phy.)  otherwise  called  Power , is  whatever  is 
or  may  be  made  the  primary  cause  of  motion  in  bo- 
dies. Force  is  exerted  either  on  a body  at  rest,  or  a 
body  in  motion,  the  former  is  called  Vis  mortua,  Cona- 
tus  movendi,  Conamen,  c.  the  latter  Vis  matrix , or  Vis 
viva.  Forces  are  likewise  accelerative  or  retardative,  con- 
stant or  variable,  centripetal  or  centrifugal. — Accelerative 
or  retarditive  Force  is  tnat  which  respects  the  velocity  of 
the  motion  only,  accelerating  or  retarding  it. — Constant  Force 
is  that  which  remains  and  acts  continually  the  same  for  some 
determinate  time,  in  distinction  from — Variable  Force , 
which  is  perpetually  varying  its  effect  and  intensity. — Cen- 
tripetal Force  is  that  by  which  a body  is  perpetually  urged 
towards  a centre,  in  distinction  from— Centrifugal  Fotxe , 
by  which  it  is  made  to  recede.  Newt.  Princip. 

Force  (Law)  unlawful  violence,  which  is  either  simple,  com- 
pound, or  mixed. — Simple  force  is  that  which  is  so  com- 
mitted that  it  is  not  complicated  with  any  other  crime. — 
Compound ',  or  mixed  force , is  the  violence  committed  in 
doing  a thing  otherwise  unlawful. 

Force  ( Mil.)  any  body  of  men  collected  together  for  a war- 
like enterprise.  The  effective  Force  of  an  army  or  a coun- 
try, is  that  part  which  may  be  brought  into  action. 

to  Force  (Mil.)  to  take  or  effect  by  main  force,  as  r<  To 
force  a place/*  i.  e.  to  take  it  by  storm.  M To  force  a 
passage,"  to  oblige  an  enemy  to  retire.  “ To  force  an  ad- 
versary’s guard  or  blade,'*  in  the  broadsword  exercise,  to 
strike  away  the  adversary's  sword,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to 
give  a cut  at  the  part  which  he  aims  to  secure. 

to  Force  Wool  (Husband.)  to  cut  off  the  upper  and  most 
hairy  part  of  it. 

FO'RCENE  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a horse  rearing  or  stand- 
ing on  its  hinder  legs. 

FO'RCEPS  (Surg.)  a surgeon's  tongs,  pincers,  Ac.  where- 
with dead  or  corrupt  parts  may  be  removed. 

FORCER  (Mech.)  a piston  without  a valve. 

FO*RCERS  (Surg.)  an  instrument  with  which  teeth  arc  drawn. 

FORCES  {Mil.)  vide  Force. 

Forces,  Equilibrium  of,  (Mech.)  i.  e.  the  Composition  or 
Resolution  of  Forces,  is  the  conspiring  or  opposing  of 
forces,  so  as  to  balance  one  another,  or  keep  a body  in 
equilibrio. 

FORCIBLE  (Lotu)  an  epithet  implying  with  force,  or  t>y 
means,  as  a — Forcible  Entry , i.  c.  violently  taking  posses- 
sion of  lands  or  tenements. — Forcible  Possession , u e.  vio- 
lently keeping  possession,  otherwise  called  a Detainer . 

FO'RCIER  (Archteol.)  a water  mill. 

FO'RCING  (Hort.)  a method  of  obtaining  Bowers  or  fruits 
before  their  season  by  artificial  means,  particularly  by  the 
application  of  heat. 

Forcing  (Com.)  a method  of  fining  down  wines,  so  as  to 
render  them  fit  for  immediate  draught 

Forcing  Pump  (Mech.)  a pump  that  acts  by  a forcer,  or  a 
forcing  piston. 

FO'RDA  (Archteol.)  a cow  with  calf,  or  a milch-cow. 

FO'RDIKA  ( ArchteoL ) herbage,  or  grass  that  grows  on  the 
edges  of  dikes  or  ditches. 

FO'RDOL  (Archteol.)  a but  or  head-land  abutting  on  other 
lands. 

FORE  (Afar.)  the  distinguishing  character  of  all  that  part  of  a 
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ship’s  frame  and  machinery  which  lies  near  the  stem;  || 
whence  “ Fore  and  Aft  " signifying  from  stem  to  stern : so 
likewise — Fore-bowline,  the  Bowline  of  the  foresail.— Fore- 
braces, belonging  to  the  fore-yardarms.  — Fore-castle,  a 
short  deck  in  the  forepart  of  the  ship. — Fore-castle- Men, 
men  stationed  at  the  fore-castle.  — Fore-cat-  harping*,  a 
complication  of  ropes  for  the  fore  shrouds.— Fore-foot,  a 
piece  of  timber  terminating  the  keel  at  the  fore-end. — Fore- 
foot is  also  said  of  one  ship  lying  or  sailing  in  another’s  way. 
— Fore-ganger , a rope  to  fix  on  a harpoon  when  it  is  in- 
tended to  strike  a whale. — Fore-hooks,  the  same  as  Breast- 
hooks. — Fore-Knight , a piece  of  timber,  carved  in  the  figure 
of  a man  * head,  and  fixed  to  the  deck. — Fore-land,  a cape 
or  promontory  projecting  into  the  sea. — Foredock , a flat- 
pointed  wedge  of  iron  to  drive  through  a hole  at  the  end  of 
a bol  L— Fore-mast,  a mast  in  the  fore*castle,  or  fore  part  of 
a ship.— To  Fore-reach  upon  a ship,  to  advance  upon,  or  gain 
ground  of,  a ship. — Fore-runners  of  the  Log-line,  a small 
piece  of  red  buntin  laid  into  that  line  at  a certain  distance 
from  the  log. — Fore -staff,  an  instrument  formerly  used  at 
sea  for  taking  the  altitudes  of  bodies. — Fore-tackle , a tackle 
on  the  fore-mast. 

FORE-CLOSED  (Law)  an  epithet  signifying  barred  before- 
hand, quite  excluded. 

FOR  E-FA  N’G  (Law)  the  taking  up  of  provisions  in  fairs  and 
markets  before  the  King’s  purveyors  are  served. 

FO  R E-FOOT  (Mar.)  vide  Fore . 

FORE-GA'NGER  (A/nr.)  vide  Fore . 

FORR-GO'ERS  (Low)  purveyors  who  go  before  the  king 
and  queen  when  in  progress,  to  make  suitable  provision  for 
them. 

FORE-HARPINGS  (Mar.)  vide  Fore. 

FO'UE- HOOKS  (Mar.)  vide  Fore. 

FOREIGN  (Law)  out-landish,  of  another  country;  an 
epithet  for  several  things,  as — Foreign  answer,  an  answer 
not  triable  in  the  county  where  it  wu*  made. — Foreign  at- 
tachment, an  attachment  of  foreigners’  goods  found  within 
a liberty  or  city. — Foreign  matter,  is  a matter  triable  in 
another  county. — Foreign  npposer,  or  oppose r , an  officer,  in 
the  Exchequer,  to  whom  all  sheriffs,  after  they  are  opposed  ! 
of  their  sums  out  of  the  pipe-office,  repair  to  be  apposed 
or  charged  by  him  of  their  green  wax. — Foreign  plea  is 
the  rejecting  of  a judge  as  incompetent,  because  the  matter 
in  hand  was  not  in  his  precinct. — Foreign-service  is  that 
whereby  a mean  lord  holds  over  another,  without  the  com- 
pass of  his  own  fee. 

Foil  Rios  service  (Mil.)  in  a general  sense,  signifies  every 
service  not  British  ; but,  iu  a limited  sense,  any  service 
out  of  the  British  Isles. 

FORE-JUDGED  the  Court  (/.aw)  is  when  an  officer  of  any 
court  is  expelled  the  same  for  some  offence ; as,  for  not 
appearing  to  an  action  by  bill  filed  against  him. 

FORE-JUDGER  (Low)  a judgement  whereby  a person  is 
deprived  of,  or  put  by,  the  thing  in  question. 

FORE-KNIGHT  (A/or.)  vide  Fore. 

FORE-LAND  (Mar.)  vide  Fore. 

Fore-land  (Fort.)  a confined  space  of  ground  between  the 
ramjMirt  and  the  moat. 

FORE-LOCK  (Mar.)  vide  Fore. 

to  FORE-LOYN  (Sport,)  is  when  a hound,  going  before  i 
the  rest  of  the  cry,  meets  chase  and  goes  away  with  it. 

FORE-PRIZED  (Law)  a term  in  conveyancing,  which  sig-  j 
nilies  excepting. 

FORE-SCHOKE  (Law)  the  same  as  Forsaken. 

to  FORE-SHORTEN  (Paint.)  is  to  make  a bead  or  face 
in  a drawing  appear  shorter  before. 

FOREST  (Law)  a large  wood,  privileged  to  hold  the  king's 
game  of  all  kinds ; so  called,  as  some  suppose,  quasi  fera - 
rum  statio,  the  abode  of  game  or  wild  beasts. 

FORESTER  (Law)  a keeper  of  a forest.  A forester  in  fee 
is  one  who  has  that  office  to  him  and  his  heirs. 
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FO'RE- STAFF  (Mar.)  vide  Fare. 

to  FORE-STALL  (Caus.)  to  buy  or  bargain  for  corn,  Ac. 
as  it  is  coming  to  market. 

FO’RE-STALLER  (Law)  one  who  lies  in  wait  to  stop  deer 
that  have  broken  out  of  the  forest. 

Fore-stallkr  (Com.)  a monopolizer,  or  one  who  forestalls 
the  market. 

FORET  (Gunn.)  French  for  a steel  mstrumei.t  to  bore  the 
touch  hole  of  a piece  of  cannon. 

FORETHOUGH  T-FELONY  (Law)  premeditated  killing, 
in  the  Scotch  Law. 

FORFEITURE  (Law)  the  effect  or  penalty  of  transgressing 
some  penal  law. — Forfeiture  of  marriage,  a writ  formerly 
lying  for  a lord  against  his  ward,  or  tenant  under  age,  who 
refused  a convenient  marriage  offered  him  by  his  lord. 
F.  S.  B.  141 ; Reg.  Orig.  163. 

FORFPCULA  (EnL)  the  Earwig;  a genus  of  insects,  of 
the  Coleopterous  Order,  having  setaceous  antenna,  unequal 
filiform  feelers,  shells  half  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  wings 
folded  up  under  the  shells,  and  tail  armed  with  a forceps. 

FORGA'BULUM  (Law)  or  forgavel,  a small  rent  reserved 
in  rent,  a quit-rent. 

FORGE  (Mech.)  a place  where  a smith  heats  his  irons,  or  a 
large  furnace  where  i.on  ore  is  melted. 

to  Forge  over  (Mar.)  to  force  a ship  violently  over  a shoal 
by  the  effort  of  a great  quantity  of  sail. 

FORGER  of  false  deeds  (Law)  one  who  makes  and  publishes 
false  writings. 

FORGERY  (Law)  the  fraudulent  making  or  altering  any 
record,  deed,  writing,  instrument,  register,  stamp,  Ac.  to 
the  prejudice  of  another  man’s  right- 

FORI'NSECUM  mattcrium  (Low)  a manor  which  is  not  in- 
cluded within  the  liberties  of  a town. 

FOR1S-BANNITUS  ( ArchceoL ) banished.  Mat.  Par . Ann. 
1-445. 

FOR1SFAMILIARI  (Law)  to  be  discharged  from  a family ; 
which  is  said  of  a son  who  accepts  lands  in  his  father’s 
life  time,  and  being  content  therewith  can  claim  no  more. 

FORK  (Bot.)  furca,  a divided  prickle,  called  bifid  or  trifid, 
according  to  the  number  of  divisions,  as  in  Berberis , Hikes, 
&c. 

FORKED  (Sport.)  an  epithet  for  the  heads  of  deer  which 
bear  two  crochcs  on  the  top,  or  have  their  croches  doubled. 

Forked  (Bot.)furcatus,  branched  or  subdivided ; an  epithet 
for  anthers,  bristles,  fronds,  and  stems. 

FORLA’NA  (Af«r.)  Italian  for  a slow  kind  of  jig. 

FORLORN-HOPE  (Mil. ) a name  given  to  a body  of  men 
nut  upon  the  most  desperate  service. 

FORLO'YN  ( Sport.)  a retreat  when  the  dogs  are  called  off 
from  a wrong  scent. 

FORM  (Phil.)  the  essential  and  distinguishing  modification 
of  the  matter  of  which  any  substance  is  composed. 

Form  (Mech.)  a kind  of  mould  in  which  any  thing  is  wrought. 

Form  (Print.)  a name  given  to  the  chase  when  it  is  filled 
with  type,  or  letter  : when  it  is  empty  it  is  properly  called 
a chase. 

Form  (Sport.)  the  seat  of  a hare ; whence  the  phrase  “ The 
hare^rmr,”  for  she  squats. 

Form  (Lew)  certain  established  rules  to  be  observed  in  pro- 
cesses or  judicial  proceedings. 

to  Form  (Mil.)  to  assume  any  figure  in  military  movements, 
according  to  prescribed  rules,  as  “ T a form  line,'*  to  wheel 
to  the  right  or  left,  so  as  to  present  one  continued  line. 
“To  form  rank  entire,"  to  extend  the  front  by  reducing 
the  depth  as  much  as  possible.  “ To  form  echelon,”  to 
move  so  as  to  produce  a diagonal  direction  in  a line.  “ To 
form  two  deep,  three  deep,  Ac.” 

FORMA  Pauperis  (Law)  a mode  of  bringing  a suit  in  the 
character  of  a pauper,  when  a man  will  swear  that  he  is 
not  worth  five  pounds;  in  such  coses  lie  is  released  from 
costa  of  suit,  Ac. 
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FORME'  (Her,)  vide  Pall*. 

FORMED  (A«/.)  an  epithet  for  any  bodied,  such  as  stones, 
spars,  Ac.  which  are  found  in  the  earth  so  formed,  that 
their  outward  shape  very  nearly  resembles  muscles,  Ac. 

FORME'DON  (Low)  i.e.  forma  danationis,  a writ  which 
lies  for  one  w ho  lias  a right  to  lands  or  tenements  by  virtue 
of  an  entail.  F.  N.  /i.  255,  SfC.f  New  Nat.  Drev.  *176, 
4<r. 

FORMERS  (Gear*.)  round  pieces  of  wood  fittetl  to  the 
bore  of  a great  gun,  which  hold  the  carriages  for  the 
powder. 

FO'ttMIATE  (CAe«i.)  a salt  produced  by  the  union  of  the 
formic  acid  with  different  bases,  as  formiate  of  ammonia. 

FORMIC  ACID  (Chem.)  the  acid  of  ants,  which  is  ob- 
tained chiefly  from  the  red  ant,  the  Formica  ntfa  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

FORMl'CA  (Knt.)  the  Ant,  or  Emmet,  a genus  of  insects 
of  the  Hymenopterous  Order,  having  four  unequal  feelers ; 
antenme  Aliform  ; females  and  neuters  armed  with  a sting; 
males  and  females  with  wings. 

Species.  This  gregarious  and  industrious  tribe  of  insects 
consists,  like  bees,  of  males,  females,  and  neuters,  which 
last  are  the  labourers,  who  construct  the  nests,  or  ant- 
hills, and  guard  the  larva,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  ante1  eggs. 

Formica  ( Surg  ) the  name  of  a black  callous  wart,  that  is 
broad  at  the  bottom. 

FonwiCA  (Falcon.)  a distemper  in  a hawk's  beak  which  eats 
it  away. 

FORMULA  (Math.)  a general  theorem,  or  literal  expression 
for  resolving  any  port  of  a problem:  thus  x = a ± V (a1 
-f  b)  is  an  algebraical  formula;  hyp  log.  (t  -f-y)  =.y  — 
\y*  -f  13jy® ; a logarithmal  formula  and  sin.  (a  + b)  s sin. 
a,  cos.  b sin.  6,  cos.  a,  a trigonometrical  formula. 

Formula'  (i\Ied.)  a little  form  or  prescription,  such  as  phy- 
sicians give  in  extemporaneous  practice  in  distinction  from 
a regular  prescription. 

FORMULARY  (Late)  a book  of  forms,  or  precedents,  for 
law  matters ; also  the  written  form  of  an  oath  to  be  taken 
on  certain  occasions. 

Formulary  (Mm*.)  the  name  formerly  given  to  the  pre- 
scribed number  and  disposition  of  the  ecclesiastical  notes. 

FORNACA'LIA  (Ant.)  a festivul  instituted  by  Nuina  Pom- 
pilius,  at  which  all  the  people  baked  cakes  ad  Jornacem , 
i.  e.  at  the  oven.  Fest.  Signf.  Verb. 

FORNA'GIUM  (Law)  from  fornax,  a furnace  ; a fee  taken 
by  a lord  of  his  tenants  who  were  bound  to  bake  in  his 
oven,  or  for  the  liberty  of  using  their  own. 

FORNAX  (Chem.)  a furnace. 

FORNICATES  (Bat.)  vide  Vaulted. 

FO'RNIX  (Anat.)  a part  of  the  corpus  callosum  of  the 
brain,  so  called  because  of  its  resemblance  in  form  to  the 
arch  of  a vault. 

Fornix  (Dot.)  vide  Arch. 

FORPRP8ED  ( Law)  vide Foreprized. 

FCTK RAGE  (Mil.)  vid e Forage. 

FOR  SEC HOKE  (Law)  vide  Foresdiokc. 

FORSKOHLE'A  (/lot.)  a genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 
Forskohi,  u Swedish  botanist,  Class  H Octandria , Order  4 
Tetragynia , or  Class  10  Decandria , Order  5 Penlagynia. 
Generic  Character . Cal.  perianth  four  or  five-leaved.—  | 
Cor.  petals  eight. — St  am.  filaments  eight  or  ten ; anthers 
twin. — Pist.  germs  four  or  five;  styles  brittle-shaped ; 
stigmas  simple. — Per.  none ; seeds  four,  five. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Fors- 
kohlea  tenacisshna , Caidbrja,  seu  Chamtedri folia , Clam- 
my Forskohlea. — Forskohlea  angustifiAtn,  Narrow-leaved  i 
Forskohlea.  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  but  the  • 
Forskohlea  Candida,  Rough  Forskohlea,  is  a shrub  and 
native  of  TeneriSe.  , 

FO'RbPEAKEU  (Late)  one  who  pleads  for  another. 
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FO'RSTAL  (Late)  vide  Forestal. 

FORSTERA  (Zfo/.)  r genus  so  called  from  J.  and  G.  Fors- 
ter, father  and  son,  Botanists,  Class  20  Gynandria , Or- 
der 2 Diandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cai..  perianth  double.—  Cor.  oue- 
pctalled. — Stam.  filament*  two.— Pist.  germ  oval ; style 
erect ; stigmas  two. — Per.  capsule  oval ; seeds  many. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Forstera  sed folia,  na- 
tive of  New  Zealand. 

FORSYTHIA  (Hot.)  the  Dccumaria  barbara  of  Linmrus. 

FORT  (fort.)  a castle,  or  strong  hold  of  small  extent;  a 
work  encompassed  with  a moat,  rampart,  and  parapet,  to 
secure  some  high  ground,  or  passage  of  a river,  to  make 
good  an  advantageous  post,  to  fortify  the  lines  and  quar- 
ters of  a siege,  Ac. — Royal-fort  is  a fortification  having 
at  least  26  fathoms  for  the  line  of  defence. — Starfort,  a 
redoubt  which  is  made  of  re-entering  and  soliant  angles.— 
Field-fart,  otherwise  called  fortin  or fortlet,  and  sometimes 
a sconce  a small  fort  built  in  haste  to  defend  a pass  or  post. 

FORT.VLIEL  (Archaol  ) a fortress  or  place  of  strength. 

FORTE  (Mits.)  an  Italian  word  signifying  strong,  is  fre- 
quently applied  in  music  books  to  parts  that  are  to  be  per- 
formed in  a strong  manner;  piu forte  signifies  still  stronger; 
forte J'nrle  very  strong. 

FORTHCOMING  action  of  (Law?)  an  action  in  the  Scotch 
law  in  the  nature  of  an  attachment. 

FORTIA  (Lou*)  power  or  dominion. 

FORTIFICATION,  otherwise  called  military  architecture, 
tlic  art  of  strengthening  and  fortifying  a place  by  encir- 
cling it  with  certain  works  to  secure  and  defend  it  from  the 
attacks  of  enemies.  Fortification  is  either  theoretical  or 
practical,  defensive  or  offensive. — Theoretical  fortification 
consists  in  tracing  plans  and  profiles  on  paper  with  scales, 
&c. — Practical  fortification  consists  in  forming  the  project 
of  a work  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  ana  other 
existing  circumstances,  Arc. — Defensive  fortification  is  that 
by  which  a town  is  defended  in  case  of  a siege. — Offensive 
fortification  consists  in  making  and  conducting  all  the 
works  requisite  for  the  attack  or  siege  of  a town,  Ac. — 
Fortification,  in  the  sense  of  a fortified  place,  is  either 
durable  or  temporary,  regular  or  irregular. — Durable  for- 
tification, that  which  is  built  with  a view  to  remain  for  a 
permanency. — Temporary  fortification,  that  which  is  raised 
on  some  particular  emergency,  and  only  to  last  for  the 
time  required,  as  field-works,  Ac. — Regular  fortification , 
that  in  which  the  bastions  are  all  equal,  or  which  is  built 
in  a regular  polygon. — Irregular  fortification  is  that  in 
which  the  sides  and  angle*  are  not  uniform,  equidistant, 
or  equal,  owing  to  the  inequalities  in  the  situation  from 
hills,  valleys,  rivers,  Ac. 

To  a fortification  belong  Hues,  angles,  solid  works,  and 
appurtenances. 

Lines  of  a fortification.  The  following  are  the  principal 
lines,  namely — Capital  line,  an  imaginary  right  line  that 
divides  any  work  into  two  equal  and  similar  parts. — Line 
if  circumvallation,  the  line  drawn  by  a fortification  of 
earth  round  a town  intended  to  be  besieged. — Line  of 
communication , the  space  of  ground  which  joins  the 
citadel  to  the  town. — Line  of  cant ravallat ion,  a line 
similar  to  the  line  of  circumvallation.  [vide  Contra - 
vallatian\ — Line  nf  counter  approach,  [vide  Approaches 3 
— Line  of  defence , the  distance  between  the  radiant 
angle  and  the  opposite  flank.  Lines  of  defence  are 
either  fichant , razant , or  prolonged,  [vide  Fichenti , 
Ac.] 

Angles . The  principal  angles  in  a fortification  arc  the 
Angle  if  the  Flank,  f the  Bastion , f the  Epau/e,  of 
the  Tcnaille,  of  the  Face,  of  the  Base,  Ac.  [vide  Angle J 
Works  of  a fortification.  'Hie  works  of  a place  are  the 
fortifications  about  the  place,  in  distinction  from  the 
outworks,  or  such  as  arc  detached  from  the  walls  of  the 
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fortification.  The  principal  works  are  os  follow : namely, 
— AppareiUe , the  slope,  or  easy  ascent,  which  leads  to 
the  platform  of  the  bastion.  — Approaches , roads  or 
passages  sunk  in  the  ground  by  the  besiegers,  whereby 
they  approach  the  place. — Area t the  superficial  content 
of  a rampart,  or  other  work. — Arrow,  a work  placed  at 
the  salient  angle  of  the  glacis. — Banquette,  a kind  of 
step  made  on  the  rampart  near  the  parapet. — Barriers , 
pointed  stakes  to  prevent  the  horse  or  foot  from  rushing 
in  upon  the  besieged  with  violence. — Bastion , a part 
of  the  inner  inclosure  of  a fortification,  making  an 
angle  towards  the  field.  Bastions  are  full,  flat,  solid, 
hollow,  detached,  cut,  &c.  [vide  Bastion! — Berme , a 
little  space  or  path  between  the  ditch  and  the  talus  of 
the  parapet. — Bonnet , a work  consisting  of  two  faces 
placed  before  the  salient  angle  of  the  ravelin  to  cover  it. 
—Breach,  an  opening  or  gap  made  in  a wall  or  rampart 
to  cover  it. — Caponntere,  a passage  made  in  a dry  ditch 
from  one  work  to  another. — Cascanes,  a kind  of  cellars 
made  under  the  capital  of  a fortification. — Casemate , a 
work  made  under  the  rampart  with  loopholes  for  the 
guns.  — Cavaliers,  works  raised,  generally  within  the 
place,  ten  or  twelve  feet  higher  than  the  rest. — Cordon, 
a semicircular  projection  made  of  stone,  which  goes 
round  the  wall.—  Covert-way,  a space,  five  or  six  toises 
broad,  that  extends  round  the  counterscarp. — Counter - 
forts,  a sort  of  buttresses  behind  the  walls. — Counter- 
guard, a work  placed  before  the  bastions  to  cover  the 

opposite  flanks Counterscarp , the  exterior  talus  of 

the  ditch,  or  that  slope  which  terminates  its  breadth. — 
Crown-work,  a work  resembling  a crown  in  form,  having 
two  fronts  and  two  branches. — Curtain,  that  part  of  the  i 
body  of  a place  which  joins  the  flank  of  ono  bastion  to 
that  of  another.— Cuvette,  a small  ditch  in  the  middle 
of  a dry  ditch.— Defilement,  the  disposing  the  works  of 
a fortresa  in  such  a manner,  that  they  may  be  com- 
manded by  the  body  of  the  place. — Descents,  vaults 
and  hollow  places. — Ditch , the  trench  made  round  each 
work,  which  may  be  wet  or  dry. — Drawbridge , vide 
Bridge. — Embrasures,  vide  Embrasure. — Envelope,  toy 
work  that  envelops  or  surrounds  another  work,  a spot 
of  ground,  tic. — Enceinte,  the  interior  wall  or  rampart. 
Epaulemeni,  vide  Epaulement. — Epaide,  the  shoulder  of 
the  bastion. — Faces  of  any  work,  those  parts  where  the 
rampart  is  made  which  produce  an  an^le  pointing  out- 
wards. [vide  Filer] — Fascines , vide  Fascines.  — Flank , 
any  part  of  a work  which  defends  another  along  the 
outsides  of  the  parapets.  Flanks  are  of  different  kinds, 
[vide  Flank'] — Ficche,  a work  of  two  faces,  often  con- 
structed before  the  glacis. — Gallery,  a passage  made 
under  ground,  leading  to  the  mines. — Glacis,  the  part 
beyond  the  covert  way,  to  which  it  serves  as  a parapet. 
— Gorge  of  any  work  is  that  part  next  to  the  body  of 
the  place  where  there  is  no  rampart  or  parapet. — Half- 
moon , an  outwork  that  has  two  faces  which  form  a sa- 
lient angle,  the  gorge  of  which  resembles  a crescent. — 
Horn-work  is  composed  of  a front  and  two  branches, 
and  is  mostly  usea  to  take  possession  of  some  rising 
ground. — Horseshoe,  a small  oval  outwork  with  a para- 
pet, generally  made  in  a ditch. — Loop-holes,  square  or 
oblong  holes  in  the  walls. — Lunettes,  works  made  on 
both  sides  of  a ravelin. — Merlon  is  that  part  of  the 
breastwork  of  the  battery  which  is  between  the  embra- 
sures.— Orilon , that  part  of  the  bastion  near  the  shoul- 
der which  serves  to  cover  the  retired  flank  from  being 
seen  obliquely. — Palisades , stakes  fixed  in  the  ground 
within  the  covert  way  to  secure  it  from  surprise. — Pa- 
rapet, that  part  of  a rampart  which  serves  to  cover 
the  troops  placed  there  to  defend  it.  — Portcullis,  a 
falling  gate,  or  door,  resembling  a harrow  in  shape.  — 


Place  of  arms , a part  of  the  covert  way  — Rampart,  an 
elevation  of  earth  raised  along  the  faces  of  any  work 
to  cover  the  inner  part.— Bam s-homs,  low  works  of  a 
circular  form  made  m a ditch. — Ravelin,  a work  placed 
before  the  curtain  to  cover  it. — Redans,  indented  works 
consisting  of  lines  and  facings  that  form  salient  or  re- 
entering angles  flanking  one  another. — Redoubt,  a work 
placed  beyond  the  glacis,  of  various  forms. — Retrench- 
ment, any  work  raised  to  cover  a post,  and  fortify  it 
against  an  enemy. — Rexxtentent,  a strong  wall  built  on 
the  outside  of  the  rampart  and  parapet.  — Ridcnu,  a 
small  elevation  of  earth  extending  along  a plain  to  cover 
a camp,  &c.  — Sapping,  vide  Siege.  — Sillon,  a work 
raised  in  the  middle  of  a ditch  to  defend  it  when  too 
broad. — Swallaw*s-tail,  on  outwork  resembling  a tenaille. 
— Talus , a slope  made  cither  on  the  outside  or  the  in- 
side of  a work. — Tenaillcs , low  works  made  in  the  ditch 
before  the  curtains. — Tenaillons,  works  made  on  each 
side  of  the  ravelin,  much  like  the  lunettes. — Terre- 
pleine , the  horizontal  superficies  of  the  rampart.  — 
Tower-bastions,  small  towers  made  in  die  form  of  bas- 
tions.— Traditore  signifies  die  concealed  or  hidden  guns 
in  a fortification. — Traverses  arc  parapets  made  across 
the  covert-way  opposite  to  the  salient  angles  of  the  works. 
— Trans  de  loups,  Wolf-Holes,  round  holes  generally 
made  round  a redoubt  to  obstruct  the  enemy's  approach. 

According  to  the  disposition  of  these  several  parts  various 
systems  have  been  formed  by  different  writers,  as  Pagan, 
Vauban,  Cohom,  Belidor,  Blondel,  &c.  In  the  an- 
nexed plate  (36)  is  given  a general  view  of  those  parts 
os  they  may  be  disposed  according  to  circumstances. 

To  the  attack  and  ucfence  of  a fortification  belong  can- 
nons, petards,  mortars,  bombs,  chandeliers,  chcvaux  de 
friscs,  caltrops,  gabions,  fuscions,  chev  reties,  caissons, 
&c.  [vide  Cannon , Ac.  and  Plate  36] 

Explanation  of  the  Plate  36. 

Fig.  1.  Plan  of  a Fortification.  A.  A single  Bastion.  B. 
A double  Bastion,  or  Cavalier,  to  overlook  the  enemy’s 
bastions,  and  scour  dieir  trenches.  C.  A flat  Bastion 
which  is  made  where  the  line  of  defence  is  too  long.  It 
is  here  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  curtain.  D.  A Half- 
bastion  placed  on  the  side  of  a river.  E.  A Bastion 
tenailed  when  the  angle  of  the  bastion  is  less  than  70 
degrees.  F.  A Ravelin  which  covers  the  gates,  bridges, 
and  curtains.  G.  The  Glacis.  H.  A Half-Moon  made 
to  cover  the  flanked  angle  of  the  bastion.  I.  A Counter- 
guard  raised  instead  of  a half-moon.  K.  A Single  Tc- 
nuille.  L A Swallow's  Tail.  M.  A Bonnet  a Prcstre. 
N.  A Hornwork  whose  head  is  fortified  with  two  demi- 
bastions,  or  epaulements,  joined  by  a curtain,  and  closed 
by  parallel  sides  ending  at  the  gorge  of  the  work.  N n . 
A Hornwork  whose  sides  are  not  parallel.  O.  A Crown- 
work  to  cover  a large  spot  of  ground.  P.  Tenailles  to 
defend  the  ditch.  Q.  A Half-Moon  covered  with  R R, 
Two  Counterguards  to  make  it  the  stronger.  S S.  Places 
of  Arms  on  the  counterscarp.  3.  The  Ditch.  TT.  The 
Counterscarp,  or  (^overed- way.  V.  A Retrenchment 
within  or  behind.  X.  A Breach.  W.  A place  for  a 
Magazine,  a a.  Redoubts,  bbb.  Batteries,  cc.  Lines 
of  Communication,  d d.  Trenches  by  which  the  ap- 
proaches are  carried  on.  e.  A Mine  under  the  glacis 
and  covered-way  of  the  horn-work.  f.  A lodgement  at 
the  foot  of  the  glacis. 

Fig.  2.  The  ports  of  a piece  of  ordnance.  A B.  The 
length  of  the  cannon,  a z.  The  bore  or  caliber.  A E. 
The  first  reinforce.  E F.  The  second  reinforce.  F B. 
The  chace.  II  B.  The  muzzle.  A O.  The  cascabel, 
or  pomclion.  A C.  The  breech.  A I.  The  breech - 
ment.  C D.  The  vent- field.  T T.  The  trunnions. 
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F I.  The  chace-girdle.  C c.  The  bare-ring.  d.  The 
vent,  astragal,  and  fillets*  e,f  The  first  remforce-ring 
and  ogee.  g,  h.  The  second  reinforce-ring  and  ogee. 
k.  Tbe  chace,  astragal,  and  fillets.  /.  'Die  muzzle, 
astragal,  and  fillets,  m.  The  swelling  of  the  muzzle, 
it.  The  muzzle  mouldings. 

Fie.  S.  The  inside  of  a piece  of  ordnance,  a.  The  chace. 

b.  The  chamber  for  tnc  powder. 

Fig.  4.  A petard. — Fig.  5.  A mortar.  Fig.  6.  Bombs, 
a a.  The  fusees. — Fig.  7.  Chevaux-de-Fnses.— Fig.  8. 
Caltrops. — Fig.  9 . Chandeleers. 

FOltTl'LITY  (Archa-ol.)  a fortified  place. 

FO'RTIN  (Fort.)  a fortlet,  sconce,  or  little  fort. 

FORTIORI  (Log.)  or  k fortiori,  an  epithet  for  any  con- 
clusion, or  inference,  which  is  much  stronger  than  an- 
other. 

FO  RTFS  SI  MO  (Mtu.)  an  Italian  epithet  signifying  very  ! 
loud,  [vide  Forte] 

FORTITUDES  (AtiroL)  certain  advantages  which  planets 
are  supposed  to  have  to  make  their  influences  stronger,  1 1 

FORTLET  (Fort.)  a little  fort. 

FORTRESS  (Fort.)  a general  name  for  all  places  that  are 
fortified  either  by  nature  or  art. 

FORTUNES  (AitroL)  a name  for  the  two  benevolent  pla- 
nets, Jupiter  and  Venus. 

FORTU'NIUM  (Arekaoi.)  a tournament,  or  fighting  with 
spears.  Malh.  Par.  Ann.  1241. 

FORTY-DAYS'-COURT  (Law)  the  court  of  attachment  in 
forests,  or  the  Woodmote  Court. 

FORUM  (Ant.)  a public  place  in  Rome  where  causes  were 
tried  and  business  transacted.  The  fora  are  consequently 
divided  into  the  civilia  and  the  venalia. — Fora  civUia  were 
public  courts  of  justice  in  which  causes  were  tried  ami 
orationB  delivered  to  the  people.  There  were  six  of  these, 
namely,  1.  Forum  Romanum.  2.  JttUanum.  3.  Augustum. 

4.  Palladium . 5.  Forum  Trajani.  6.  Forum  Sallust  ii. 

The  Forum  Romanum , the  most  noted  of  all,  was  in  general 
denominated,  by  way  of  eminence,  simply  the  Forum ; in 
which  was  the  Rostrum,  the  Comitium,  the  Sanctuary  of 
Saturn,  A-c. — Fora  venalia,  or  places  of  traffic,  answered 
to  our  market-places  The  chief  of  them  were  the  Jorum 
boarnrm,  suariun i,  pistorium,  cttpedinarhim , olttorium,  Ac. 
according  as  they  were  used  for  oxen,  swine,  bread,  dain- 
ties, vegetables,  Ac.  The  Grecian  hyp#  corresponded  al- 
together with  the  Roman  Forum.  Dionut.  1.2;  Cic.  in  Ver. 

2,  c.  20,  Ac. ; Ovid.  Fast.  1.  8,  v.  704 ; Liv.  1.  26,  c.  2 ; Sc- 
n ec.  de  Ira , 1.  2,  c.  9;  Paneiroll.  Descript,  Urb.  Rom.  SfC. 
a pud  Grttv.  Thes.  Ant.  Rom . tom.  3,  Ac. 

FORWARD  (Aft/.)  a word  of  command  for  soldiers  to  pro- 
ceed on  their  march,  having  halted. 

FOSS-WAY  (MiL)  one  of  Uie  great  Roman  roads  in  Eng- 
land, so  called  from  the  ditches  on  both  sides. 

FOSSA  (Law)  a ditch  full  of  water,  in  which  women  who 
committed  felony  were  drowned. 

Fossa  (A not.)  the  interior  of  the  pudendum  muliebre. 

FCFSSAGE  (Law)  a composition  paid  to  be  exempt  from 
the  repairing  or  maintaining  the  ditches  round  a town. 

FOSSATORUM  OPERATlO  (Law)  foss  work,  or  ser- 
vice formerly  done  by  inhabitants  for  repairing  and  main- 
taining the  ditches  round  a town. 

FOSSArrUM  (Archeeol.)  a ditch  or  a place  fenced  within  a 
ditch  or  trench. 

FO'SSILF.S  (Min.)  fossilia,  from  Jbdio,  to  dig;  a general 
name  for  whatever  is  dug  out  of  the  earth,  whether  it  be 
native,  as  metals,  stones,  Ac.;  or  extraneous,  i.  c.  that 
which  has  been  accidentally  buried  in  the  earth,  as  trees, 
plants,  parts  of  animals,  Ac. 

Fu'SSILlIS  ( Anat .)  the  bone  of  the  leg. 

FO'STER-FATHER  ( Cut .)  one  who  brings  up  another 
man's  child. 
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FOSTER-LE'AN  (Low)  a wife’s  jointure. 

FOOTER-LAND  (Law)  land  allotted  for  the  provision  of 
any  persons. 

to  FO^THER  (Afar.)  or  Fodder , in  French  aveugler  une 
voie  cTeau  ; to  endeavour  to  stop  a leak  in  the  bottom  of  a 
ship  while  she  is  afloat,  either  under  sail  or  at  anchor. 

FOTHERGI'LLA  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  13  Poly- 
andria , Order  2 Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  — CoR. 
none.— Stam.  f laments  many;  anthers  erect. — Pist. 
germ  ovate  ; styles  two. — Per.  capsule  hardened  ; seeds 
solitary. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  a tree,  as  the  Fothergilla 
alnijolin,  native  of  Carolina. 

Fothergilla  is  also  another  name  for  the  Mclastoma. 

FOTU8  (Med.)  vide  Fomentation. 

FOVEA  (Med.)  a sudatory  or  sweating  bath. 

Fovea  (Anal.)  a sinus  of  tne  Pudendum  muliebre. 

FOUG  A'DE  (Fort.)  French  for  a sort  of  mine  in  which  are 
fireworks  to  blow  any  thing  up. 

FOVIXLA  (Dot.)  a fine  substance,  imperceptible  to  the 
naked  eye,  exploded  by  the  pollen  in  the  anthers  of 
flower*. 

FOUL  (jV far.)  an  epithet  applied  mostly  in  opposition  to 
dean  or  clear ; as,  **  a foul  anchor,”  when  die  cable  is 
twisted  round  the  stock,  Ac. — “ A foul  bottom,”  the 
bottom  of  a ship  which  is  very  dirty. — 44  Foul  ground  of  a 
road,  bay,  Ac.”  ground  that  is  rocky  and  full  of  shallows, 
Ac. — “ Foul  hawse**  cables  twisted  round  each  other, — 
44  Foul  rope,”  an  entangled  rope. — “ Foul  water,**  shallow 
water  made  foul  by  a vessel  under  sail  which  throws  up 
mud  from  the  bottom. — “ Foul  wind,”  a contrary  wind. — 
44  To  run  foul  of  a ship,”  to  get  entangled  in  her  rigging. 

FOUNDATION  (Archit.)  that  part  of  a building  which  is 
under  ground,  and  serves  to  support  the  superincumbent 
mass. 

FO'UNDAY  (Archeeol.)  the  space  of  six  days,  formerly  so 
called  in  the  ironworks. 

FO'UNDER  ( Ecc .)  one  who  builds  and  endows  a college, 
church,  Ac. 

to  Founder  (Afar.)  is  said  of  a ship  when,  by  reason  of  a 
great  leak,  Ac.  or  heavy  sea  breaking  in  upon  her,  she 
takes  in  so  much  water  that  she  cannot  be  treed  from  it, 
and  eventually  sinks. 

to  Founder  a Horse  (Vet.)  vide  Foundring. 

FOUNDERS,  Company  of  (Her.)  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1614.  Their  armorial  ensigns  are,  as 
in  the  annexed  figure,  azure,  an  ewer  between 
two  pillars  or. 

FOU'NDLING  ( Cus .)  a child  exposed  to 
chance,  and  found  without  any  parent  or 
owner. 

FOUNDRING  (Vet.)  a defluxion  of  humours  upon  the 
sinews  of  the  legs,  occasioned  by  hard  riding,  Ac.  which 
causes  an  unusual  stiffness  in  them,  so  that  they  lose  their 
usual  motion. — Chest  foundring,  a disease  in  the  chest  of 
horses,  very  similar  to  that  which  affects  the  feet. 

FOUNT  (Print.)  vide  Font. 

FOU'NTAIN  (Geog.)  a natural  source  or  spring  of  water 
rising  out  of  the  ground. 

Fountain  (Hydraul.)  a machine  by  which  water  is  spouted 
out ; it  is  also  called  a jet  <T  ran. 

Fountain  (Her.)  is  drawn  as  a roundle,  barry 
wavy  of  six,  as  he  beareth  44  sable,  u bend,  or, 
between  six  fountains  proper These  are  the 
arms  of  Lord  Stourton,  which  were  borne  in 
signification  of  the  six  springs  which  give  rise 
to  the  river  Stour,  in  Wiltshire. 

FOUNTAIN-PE'N  (Mech.)  a pen  contrived  to 
hold  a quantity  of  ink,  and  to  let  it  flow  gently,  so  as  to 
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supply  the  writer  for  a long  time  without  the  necessity  of 
taking  fresh  ink. 

FOUR  ( Dot .)  a term  used  frequently  in  composition  as  four- 
cleft  or  quadrufid,  four-cornered,  four-leaved,  Ac. 

FOURCHER  (Lam)  in  Latin  furcate,  and  in  French  four- 
cher  j the  delaying  or  putting  off  an  action  which  might 
be  determined  in  a short  space  of  time.  Stat.  West.  1, 
(3  Ed.  1)  c.  43 ; 2 Inst.  2 50. 

FCFtJRCHY  (Her.)  or  Fourchee,  an  epithet  for  f 
a cross.  A cross  fourchee  is  one  which,  as  ^ 
in  the  annexed  figure,  is  forked  at  the  ends,  ■ — 
haring  its  forks  composed  of  straight  lines 
and  ends  as  if  cut  off. 

FOU'MEAU  (Min.)  the  chamber  of  a mine. 

FOURTEENTH  (Mus.)  the  octave  or  replicate  of  the 
seventh ; a distance  comprehending  thirteen  diatonic  in- 
tervals. 

FOURTH  (Mus.)  a distance  comprehending  three  diatonic 
intervals,  i.  e.  two  tones  and  a half.  The  minor  or  lesser 
fourth  consists  of  five  semitones;  but  the  fourth  sharp , 
or  greater , consists  of  six  semitones.  The  Fourth  is  the 
third  of  the  consonances. 

FCFWLER  (Gun.)  the  name  formerly  of  a piece  of  ordnance. 

Fowlek  (Sport.)  one  who  practises  fowling,  or  the  art  of 
hunting  birds. 

FOX  (Zoo/.)  a*,  crafty,  lively,  libidinous  animal,  the  Cam's 
wipes  of  Linnaeus,  which  sleeps  much  in  the  day,  but  seeks 
its  prey  at  night  among  the  poultry,  rabbits,  hares,  and 
feathered  game.  It  breeds  only  once  a year,  and  brings 
forth  commonly  in  April  four  or  five  young,  which,  like 
puppies,  are  born  blind.  It  has  a remarkably  bushy  tail, 
colled  by  sportsmen  the  brush,  and  its  smell  is  very  strong, 
particularly  that  of  the  urine,  which  is  so  fetid  that  the 
dogs  have  sometimes  been  deterred  by  it  from  approaching 
the  animal.  There  is  another  kind  of  Fox,  called  the 
Brant  Fox,  the  Canis  alopex  of  Linnaeus,  which  inhabits 
Asia,  is  somewhat  less,  and  much  darker.  The  Arctic 
Fox,  Caws  lagopus  of  Lin  rue  us,  which  lives  near  the 
Frozen  Sea,  is  remarkable  for  its  hairy  feet. 

Fox  (Her.)  as  a charge,  is  supposed  to  denote  a 
subtle  wit,  by  which  a man  has  served  his 
country.  It  is  borne  either  whole  or  in  part, 
as  he  beareth  “ Argent  two  foxes  counter- 
aaliant  in  bend,  the  dexter  surmounted  of  the 
sinister  saltire  wise,  gules , by  the  name  of 
Kadrod  Hard,  of  Wales.”  There  are  also  examples  of 
Foxes*  Heads  as  a bearing. 

Fox  (Afar.)  in  French  tresse  de  virus  cordages,  a sort  of 
strand  formed  by  twisting  several  rope-yarns  together,  and 
used  as  a seizin.  The  Spanish  Fox  is  a single  rope-yarn 
untwisted  and  twisted  up  the  contrary  way. 

FOX-GLOVE  ( Dot .)  the  Digitalis  of'Linnwus,  the  species 
of  which  are  mostly  perennials. — Fox-Grape,  the  Vitis 
vulpina,  so  called  because  it  resembles  the  scent  of  a fox. 
— Fox-Tail  Grass,  the  Alopecurus. 

FOY  (Cus.)  from  the  French  voie,  a way ; a treat  given  to 
their  friends  by  those  who  are  going  a journey. 

TO  FOYL  (Husband.)  to  fallow  land  in  the  summer  or 
autumn. 

FOILING  ( Hunt.)  the  footsteps  of  a stag  upon  the  grass. 

FRA'CTION  (Math.)  a broken  number  which  consists  of  a 
part  or  parts  of  any  quantity  considered  as  unity  or  a 
whole;  thus,  suppose  any  number  to  be  divided  into  5 
parts,  then  1 , 2,  3,  Ac.  of  those  parts  form  what  is  termed 
the  fraction  ; as  4,  f,  4,  Ac.  The  number  below  the  line, 
namely  5,  is  the  Denominator , because  it  denominates  the 
number  of  ports  into  which  the  unit  or  quantity  is  supposed 
to  be  divided ; and  the  number  above  the  line,  as  1,2,  or  S, 
i»  the  Numerator,  because  it  enumerates  how  many  of 
those  parts  are  taken. 


Fractions  are  of  different  kinds,  namely — Vulgar  Fractions, 
i.  e.  the  common  fractions,  in  distinction  from  Decimal 
Fractions,  [vide  Decimals'] 

Proper  Fractions  have  the  numerator  less  than  the  denomi- 
nator, os  4,  -f,  -J* — Improper  Fractions  have  the  nume- 
rator either  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the  denominator, 
as  4,  or  |. — Simple  Fractions  consist  of  a single  numera- 
tor or  denominator. — Compound  Fractions  consist  of 
several  fractions  connected  uy  the  word  of,  as  -f  of  4 of 
t?t,  Ac. — Complex  Fractions , those  whose  numerator  and 


denominator  consist  of  fractions,  as  — . — Mixed  Frac- 
tions, or  Mixed  Numbers,  where  an  integer  and  a fraction 
is  joined  together,  os  74,  Ac. — Continued  Frac- 

tions are  fractional  quantities  running  in  a series,  as 
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4,  &c. 


Fractions  are  worked  by  the  rules  of  Addition,  Subtraction, 
Multiplication,  Division,  Reduction,  Ac.  in  a manner 
similar  to  whole  numbers,  of  which  more  may  be  seen 
under  the  respective  words. 

FRACTIONAL  (Arith.)  an  epithet  for  what  is  in  the  form 
of  a fraction,  as  fractional  quantities,  exponents,  Ac. 

FRACTURE  ( Surg .)  the  separation  of  a bone, 

by  means  of  violence,  into  two  or  more  fragments.  A 
simple  Fracture  is  that  where  a bone  is  broken  only  in  one 
part. — A compound  Fracture  is  when  two  large  bones,  con- 
tiguous to  each  other,  as  the  Ulna  and  the  Radius,  are 
both  broken.— A complicated  Fracture  is  that  which  is 
attended  with  a train  of  symptoms,  as  a wound  or  ulcer. 
The  ancients  divided  Fractures  according  to  their  different 
directions,  into  raphanedon,  transverse ; cauledon , stalk- 
wise  ; sicyedon,  schedaccdon,  alphitedon , apothrausis,  apo- 
cope, Ac.  of  which  a further  account  may  be  found 
under  the  respective  words. 

FR-ffiNATOR  ( Anat .)  a name  for  several  muscles  which 
serve  to  move  the  head. 

FRjE'NULUM  (Anat.)  a membraneous  string  under  the 
tongue. 

FRAi'NUM  (Anat.)  the  ligament  by  which  the  prepuce  is 
bound  to  the  elans  penis. 

FRAGA'RIA  (, Dot .)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  12  Icosandria , 
Order  3 Polygynia. 

Generic  Character . Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— -Cob.  pe- 
tals five. — Stam.  filaments  twenty ; anthers  lunulsr.— 
Pist.  germs  numerous;  styles  simple  ; stigmas  simple. — 
Per.  none ; seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Fragarits 
vesca,  seu  Potent  ilia , Esculent  Strawberry. — Fragaha 
Monophylla , seu  Le  Frasier,  Simple- leaved  Strawberry. 
— Fragaria  sterilis , Barren  Strawberry.  Dod.  Pempt. ; 
Bauh.  Hist,  i Bauh.  Pin . ; Ger.  Herb.  / Park.  Theat.f 
Raii  Hist,  t Toum.  Inst. 

Fragaria  is  also  the  Comarum  palusire  of  Linnscus. 

| FRAGA'RIjE  AFFFNIS  ( Bot .)  the  Sibbaldia  procumbent  of 
Linnaeus. 

I FRAGA'RIUS  (Bot ) the  Melastoma  melabathrica  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

FRAGI LITAS  OSSIUM  (Anat.)  brittleness  of  the  bones. 

FRAISE  (Fort.)  stakes  fixed  in  bulwarks  made  of  earth  on 
the  one  side  of  the  rampart  below  the  parapet. 

to  FRAIZE  a battalion  (MiL)  to  line  it  every  way  with 
pikes. 

FRAMBiE’SIA  (Med.)  the  yaws ; a disease  in  Africa,  some- 
what similar  to  the  lues  venerea  : H is  arranged  by  Cullen 
as  a genus  of  diseases  in  the  Class  Cachexia , Order  Im- 

[Paint.)  a kind  of  iquare,  coropowJ  of  piece,  of 
wood  joined  together,  that  .ervea  for  reducing  figure*. 
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FRAMEWORK-KNITTERS,  Company  of\\*\  "T|J] 
[lit *r.)  were  incorporated  about  the  year  ! 

1G64-.  Their  arm*  are  “ Or,  a chevron  be- 

tween  two  comb*,  and  as  many  lead*  of 

needle*  in  chief,  and  an  iron  jack-tinker  in 

base;  a main  spring  between  two  small  '**=*s^*1^ 

springs all  which  part*  belong  to  a frame. 

FR.VMPOLE  FENCES  (La w)  fences  set  up  by  the  tenants 
in  the  manor  of  Writtle,  who  are  entitled  to  the  wood 
that  grow*  on  them. 

FRANC  (Com.)  vide  Frank. 

FRA'NGA  (Dot.)  the  Frankenia  Ltvis  et  hirsuta  of  Lin- 
VMU. 

FRAXCHILA'NUS  (Law)  a freeman. 

FRANC HI'SE  (Late)  a privilege  or  exemption  from  ordi- 
nary jurisdiction;  as  for  a corporation  to  hold  picas  to 
such  a value,  drc. ; this  U otherwise  called  a Royal  fran- 
chise. 

FKANCIGE'NjE  (Archad.)  a name  formerly  for  all  fo- 
reigners. 

FRANCISCANS  (Ecc.)  an  order  of  friars,  founded  by  St. 
Francis,  in  Italy,  in  1198. 

FRA'NCLAIN  (Archaol.)  a freeman  or  gentleman. 

FRA'NCOLING  (Falcon.)  the  name  of  a bird  employed  in 
hawking. 

FRA'NGlPANE  (AfecA.)  an  exquisite  kind  of  perfume 
formerly  used  in  perfuming  leather. 

FRA'NGULA  (Dot.)  the  Cassine  maumcena  of  Linnaeus. 

FRANK  (Archaol.)  a place  to  feed  boars  in. 

Frank  (Com.)  a French  coin  worth  20  sols,  1 livre,  or  10J<L 
English  money. 

Frank  (Law)  free,  an  epithet  applied  to  many  things  in  old 
Jaw-books,  as — Frank-almoign,  a tenure  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments bestowed  for  perpetual  arms.  Co.  Lit.  c.  9P,  &c. — 
Frank-bank,  vide  Free- Bench. — Frank- chase,  a liberty  of 
free  chase  in  a circuit  adjoining  to  a forest.  Cromp.  Jur. 
187. — Frank  fee,  that  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  king, 
or  lord  of  the  manor,  being  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown  ; 
whereas  that  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  tenant  is  ancient  ] 
demesne  only.  F.  AT.  B.  161;  Reg.  Orig.  12. — Frank  \ 
ferme , lands  or  tenements  in  which  the  nature  of  the  fee 
is  changed  by  feoffment,  Ac.  Britt,  c.  66. — Frank  fold, 
the  liberty  which  the  lord  has  of  folding  his  tenant’s  sheep 
on  his  manor  for  the  sake  of  manuring  his  land. — Frank- 
Law  is  the  free  enjoyment  of  all  those  privileges,  which 
the  law  allows  to  a man  not  found  guilty  of  any  heinous 
offence.  Lib . Atsis.  59;  Crompt.  Juris.  156. — Frank 
marriage , a tenure  in  land  special,  whereby  a man  has 
laud  with  a woman,  to  bim  and  the  heirs  of  his  body, 
without  doing  any  service  but  fealty  to  the  donor.  Brad. 
1.  2,  c.  7 ; Gkutv.  1.  7,  c.  1 8 ; Flet.  1.  3,  c.  1 1 ; West.  Symb. 
pars  I,  1.  2. — Frank  pledge , an  ancient  custom  for  the 
freemen  of  England,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  find 
surety  for  their  fidelity  to  their  king,  and  good  behaviour 
to  their  fellow  subjects. 

to  Frank  letters  (Law)  a privilege  of  sending  letters  free 
of  postage,  whicli  belongs  to  Members  of  Parliament. 

FRANKE'NIA  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants.  Class  6 Hexan- 
dria , Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character . Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals five.—  Stam.  filaments  six;  anthers  twin. — Pist. 
germ  oblong ; style  simple ; stigmas  three. — Per.  capsule 
oval ; seeds  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as — Frankenia 
Irtvit,  Franca , Lychnis,  Erica,  seu  Polygonum , Smooth 
Frankenia. — Frankenia  hirsute,  scu  Nothria,  native  of 
the  South  of  France  ; but  the— Frankenia  pulverulenta, 
seu  AnthuUis , Sea  Heath,  is  an  annual.  Cites.  Hist.; 
Bauh.  Hist. ; Bauh.  Pin. ; Ger.  Herb. ; Park.  Theat. ; 
Bait  Hist.;  Tounu  Inst . 


FR  A'NKINCF.NSE  (Nat.)  the  gum  resin,  which  is  the  jatce 
of  the  Juniperus  lycia  of  Ltnnseu*.  [vide  Thus] 

Frankincense  (f’Aca/.)  or  free  incense , the  incense  burnt 
freely  upon  the  altar. 

FHANKLl'NIA  (Dot.)  the  Gordonui franklinia  of  Linnreus. 

to  FRAP  a ship  (Mar.)  to  pass  a large  cable-laid  rope  four 
or  five  times  round  the  hull  or  frame  of  a ship.  “ To  fmp 
the  tackle,”  to  cross  and  draw  together  the  several  com- 
plications of  the  ropes  so  as  to  increase  the  tension. 

FitAZIER  (Her.)  another  name  for  a strawberry  plant. 

FRA8SETUM  ( ArchaoL ) corrupted,  from  fraxinetum  ; a 
wood,  or  woody  ground,  where  ashes  grow.  Co.  Lit.  ♦. 

PRATER  (Low)  a brother;  Frater  consanguineus,  a bro- 
ther by  the  father’s  side ; Frater  nut  rictus,  a bastard  bro- 
ther ; Frater  uteri n us,  a brother  by  the  mother's  side. 

FRATE'RIA  (Law)  a brotherhood,  or  society,  or  religious 
persons  and  others. 

FI i AT&RNITY  cf  arms  (Mil.)  an  alliance,  or  association 
of  arms,  concluded  between  two  knights,  vrho  thereby 
agreed  to  go  together,  share  their  fortunes,  and  mutually 
assist  each  other. 

FRATRAGE  (Law)  a partition  among  brothers  or  coheirs 
coming  to  the  same  inheritance  or  succession ; also  that 
part  of  the  inheritance  that  comes  to  the  youngest  brothers. 

FilATRES  conjugal i (Archaol.)  sworn  companions,  i.  c. 
those  who  were  sworn  to  defend  the  King  against  his  ene- 
mies. Leg.  W.  1 ; Leg.  Ed.  1 , c.  35 ; Hotted,  p.  44.- — 
Fratres  pyes,  pied  friars,  or  friars  wearing  black  and  white 
garments.  Jvalsing.  p.  124-. 

I FRATRIA'GIUM  (Law)  a younger  brother's  inheritance. 
Bract.  1.  2,  c.  35. 

FRATRICIDE  (Law)  the  killing  of  a brother;  also  one 
who  commit*  the  act. 

FRATRICET-LI  (Ecc.)  a sect  of  heretic*  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  who  held  that  there  ought  to  be  a community  of 
goods  and  of  women.  Prated.  Doct.  omn.  Her  ret. 

FRAUD  (Law)  deceit  in  grants  and  conveyances  of  land*, 
bargains  and  sales  of  goods,  &c.  to  the  damage  of  another 
person. 

to  FRAY  (Snort.)  is  said  of  a deer  that  rubs  her  head. 

FRAXINE'LLA  (Bat.)  the  Diciamnus  a I bus  of  Linncus,  a 
perennial. 

FRAXINETUM  (ArchetoL)  an  ash-grove.  Domesd. 

FRA'XINUS  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  23  Pdygamia , 
Order  2 Dioecia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Cor.  none. — Stam.jS&i- 
ments  two;  anthers  oblong.— Pist.  germ  ovate;  styU 
cylindric  ; stigma  thick. — Per.  none ; seed  lanceolate. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Fraxinus  excelsior , 
Common  Ash-tree.  — Fraxinus  rotundifolia , Manna , 
Ash-tree.  — Fraxinus  Omus , Flowering  Ash-tree.  — 
Fraxinus  Americana,  American  Ash-tree.  Dod.  Pempt.; 
Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park . Theat.; 
Raii  Hist. ; Tourn.  Inst. 

FRE  AM  (Husband.)  arable  land  worn  out  of  heart. 

to  Frbam  (Sport.)  is  said  of  a boar  who  makes  a noise  at 
rutting  time. 

FRE'CKLES  (Nat.)  a kind  of  reddish  dusky  spots  on  the 
face  or  hands. 

FRE'E-BENCII  (Law)  Francus  Bancus,  a custom  whereby, 
in  certain  cities,  the  wife  shall  have  the  whole  lands  of  her 
husband  for  dower,  &c.  in  case  she  live  sole  and  continent. 
F.N.B.  150;  Kiich.  102. 

FRE'EBOOTER  (Jk/i/.)  a soldier  that  serves  for  plunder 
without  pay. 

FREEBORD  (taw)  fronebordus,  ground  claimed  in  some 
places  beyond  or  without  the  fence.  Mon.  Angl.  tom.  ii. 
p.  HI. 

FKEE-BO'ROUGH-MEN  (Low)  such  great  men  as  did  not 
engage,  like  the  Frank-pledgc-men,  for  their  decennary. 
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FR  ET-CH  APEL  (Law)  libera  capella,  one  that  is  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  diocesan.  Slat.  3 Ed.  4,  c.  4. 

FREED-STOLE  (Archteol.)  vide  Fridstole. 

FREEDOM  of  a city  (Lair)  the  right  of  exercising  a trade 
or  employment  in  a city  or  town  corporate. 

FREE'HOLD  (Late)  liberum  tenement um,  that  land  or  tene- 
ment which  a man  holds  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  or  for 
term  of  life.  Freeholds  are  of  two  sorts,  Freehold  in  deed, 
which  is  the  real  possession  of  the  lands  for  life ; or  Free - 
hold  in  Aito,  which  is  the  right  a tenant  has  to  such  lands 
or  tenements  before  his  entry  or  seizure.  Bract.  1.  2,  c.  9 ; 
Lit.  57;  Co.  Lit.  6 ; Reg.  Judic.  68,  Ac. 

FREE'HOLDERS  (Lout)  nowscasors  of  a freehold  estate. 

FREE'MAN  (Loir)  liber  nomo,  was  distinguished  from  a 
vassal  under  the  feudal  policy;  the  former  denoting  an 
allodial  proprietor;  and  the  latter,  one  who  held  of  a 
superior. 

Freeman  is  now  one  who  enjoys  the  freedom  of  a city,  or 
corporate  town. 

FREE'-SCHOOL  (Cwr.)  an  endowed  school  where  a certain 
number  of  children  are  taught  free  of  expense. 

FREE'-STONE  (Min.)  a sort  of  stone  much  used  in  build- 
ing, which  is  dug  up  in  many  parts  of  England. 

FREETHINKER  ( Fheol .)  one  who  professes  to  think 
lightly  and  contemptuously  on  religion. 

FREE-WA'RREN  (Law)  the  power  of  granting  any  one 
the  licence  of  hunting  on  any  given  lands. 

FREEZE  (Com.)  a sort  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  so  called 
because  it  was  probably  first  made  in  Friezland. 

Freeze  (Gunn.)  the  same  as  the  muzzle-ring  of  a cannon. 

Freeze  (Archil.)  Frize,  or  Frieze , from  the  Italian  Fregio , 
and  French  Frige , is  called  in  the  Greek  C**P*f*,  aferendis 
imaginibus,  because  it  has  many  figures  sculptured  on  it ; 
that  part  of  the  entablature  of  columns  which  is  between 
the  architrave  and  the  cornice.  It  is  distinguished,  ac- 
cording to  the  orders,  into  the  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Co- 
rinthian, and  Composite  freezes,  which  vary  in  their  height 
and  ornaments.  The  Tuscan  freeze , according  to  Vitru- 
vius, is  flat  and  plain ; the  Doric  carved  with  metopes  and 
triglvphs;  the  Ionic  with  acanthus  leaves,  lisis,  Ac.;  the 
Corinthian  like  the  Ionic  ; and  the  Composite  with  car- 
touses.  Subsequent  writers  have  varied,  in  certain  parti- 
culars, from  these  forms.  Viirtev.  1.  S,  c.  3. 

Freezes  are  likewise  distinguished  into  convex , or pulvinntcd , 
having  the  profile  a curve;  flourished , enriched  with 
fantastical  flowers ; historical , adorned  with  Basso  Re- 
lievos; marine , representing  Tritons,  sea-monsters,  Ac.; 
rustic,  having  the  courses  rusticated ; symbolical , adorned 
with  symbols. 

FRE'EZING  Mixture  (Chem.)  a composition  of  ingredients, 
which,  when  mixed  with  other  bodies,  cause  them  to 
congeal. 

FREIGHT  (Com.)  the  sum  agreed  on  for  the  hire  of  a ship, 
or  die  carriage  of  goods,  which  must  be  paid  in  preference 
to  all  other  aebts,  for  whose  payment  the  goods  stand  en- 
gaged. Freight  also  implies  the  burden  or  lading  of  the 
ship,  the  cargo  of  goods,  Ac. 

French  Croton  (Her.)  a circle  decorated  with 
stones,  and  heightened  up  with  eight  arched 
diadems,  arising  from  as  many  fleurs-de-lis, 
that  conjoin  at  the  top  under  aReur-de-lis,  all 
of  gold. 

FRENCH-HONEYSUCKLE  (Bot.)  the  Hedysarum  earth 
narium. — French-Marygold,  the  Tagetes  patula  of  Lin- 
nsrui,  an  annual. 

FRE'NDA  (A mat.)  a name  for  the  sockets  of  the  teeth. 

FRE'NDWITE  (Law)  from  the  Saxon  jrpeonb,  a friend, 
and  jnee,  a mulct ; a mulct  or  fino  enacted  of  him  who 
harboured  his  outlawed  friend.  Flet.  1. 1,  c.  7. 


FREQUE^NTATIVES  (Gram.)  an  epithet  for  a sort  of 
verbs  which  express  the  repetition  of  an  action. 

FRE'SCA  (Archerol.)  fresh  water,  rain,  or  a land  flood. 

FRESCA'DES  (IJort.)  Italian  for  shady  cool  walks. 

FRE'SCO  (Paint.)  an  Italian  word  which  signifies  literally  fresh; 
but  to  paint  in  fresco  is  to  paint  upon  bare  walls,  Ac.  newly 
done,  tnat  the  colours  may  sink  in  and  become  more  durable. 
FRESH- WATER-SOLDIER  (Zfcrf.)  the  Stratioites  abides 
of  Linnaeus. 

FRESH  (Late)  frisca , in  French  frais ; an  epithet  applied 
to  several  things,  as — Fresh  Disseisin , that  disseisin  which 
a man  might  formerly  seek  to  defeat  of  himself,  and  by  his 
own  power,  without  resorting  to  the  King  or  the  law. 
Bract.  1.  4,  C.  5 ; Britt,  c.  5. — Fresh  Fine , a fine,  levied 
within  a year  past,  mentioned  in  the  statute  of  W estm.  2, 
13  Ed.  1,  st.  2,  c.  45. — Fresh  Force , a force  newly  done 
in  any  city  or  borough,  for  which  the  party  aggrieved 
may  bring  Assize,  or  bill  of  Fresh  Force,  within  forty  days 
after  the  force  is  committed,  and  recover  the  lands,  Ac.  of 
which  he  is  disseized.  F.  N.  B.  7 ; Old.  Nat.  Brev.  4;  Nets* 
NaL  Brev.\5. — Fresh  Suit,  otherwise  called  recent  insecutio, 
such  a present  and  earnest  following  of  an  offender,  where 
a robbery  is  committed,  as  never  ceases,  from  the  time  of 
the  offence  done  or  discovered,  until  he  be  apprehended. 
Staundf  PI.  Cor.  1.  3,  c.  10,  Ac. ; 2 Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  23. 

FRESH  (Mar.)  an  epithet  used  in  many  sea-phrases,  as-— 
Fresh  Water,  in  French  eau  douce,  water  fit  to  drink,  in 
distinction  from  salt  water. — Fresh-xoater-sailor,  a raw  in- 
experienced sailor. — Fresh-way,  the  increased  velocity  of 
a ship,  which  is  said  to  get fresh-way  when  she  sails  more 
swiftly.' — Fresh-gale , a wind  that  blows  immediately  after 
a calm. — Freih-rpell,  a fresh  gang  of  rowers  to  relieve 
those  who  are  fatigued. — Fresh-shot , the  falling  down  of 
any  great  river  into  the  sea,  by  means  whereof  tne  sea  has 
fresh  water. 

FRE'SH-MAN  (Cut.)  a novice,  or  young  student  in  a uni- 
versity. 

to  FRESHEN  (Mar.)  the  wind  is  said  to  freshen  when  it 
increases  in  strength.  “ To freshen  the  hawse/'  in  French 
raffraicher  le  cable , to  relieve  that  part  of  the  cable  which 
has,  for  some  time,  been  exposed  to  friction  in  one  of  the 
hawe-holes. 

FIIE'SHES  (Mar.)  in  French  eattx  sauvages,  the  impetuosity 
of  an  ebb-tide  increased  by  heavy  rains. 

FRET  (Her.)  one  of  the  subordinarie*  which  is 
composed  of  a saltire  and  a rao&clc,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure ; it  is  supposed  to  be  a badge 
of  fastness  and  fidelity  like  a knot  or  tic  of 
ribbons ; whence  by  some  it  lias  been  called  a 
true  lover**  knot. 

Fret  (Archit.)  an  ornament  that 
consists  of  two  lists,  or  small 
fillets,  variously  interlaced  or  in- 
terwoven, as  in  the  annexed 
figure.  Frets  were  used  by  the 
ancients  on  flat  members,  as  the 
faces  of  the  corona,  or  eaves  of 
cornices,  under  the  roofs,  soffits,  Ac. 

Frf.t  ( Mat .)  a particular  stop  on  a musical  instrument. 

FRETS  (Mm.)  a term,  used  among  mariners,  for  openings 
made  in  the  banks  of  rivers  by  land  floods. 

FRETTED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a cross,  or  any  other 
bearing,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a fret,  as  in  the  figure 
above,  [vide  iPrrt] 

FRETTS  (Min.)  a term  used  by  miners  to  express  the 
worn  side  of  the  banks  of  rivers  in  mine  countries. 

FRETTY  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a bordure  ccmsisting  of  eight, 
ten,  or  more  pieces,  each  passing  to  the  extremity  of  the 
shield,  interlacing  each  other  figure  after  the  manner  of  a * 
fret,  [vide  Fret} 


FRI 

FRET-WORK  (4reAit.)  timber  or  plaster-work  in  imitation 
of  fret* 

FRIAR  (Ecc.)  vide  Frier. 

FRI'BUKGH  [lu iw)  or  frithburg , from  the  Saxon  pinch, 
peace,  and  bopge,  a security ; a surety  for  one's  good 
nehaviour. 

FKICASE'E  {Cook.)  a dish  of  fried  meat,  as  rabbits, 
chickens,  Ac. 

FKI’CIUM  (j Med.)  a medicine  appointed  for  tlic  friction  or 
rubbing  of  the  bodv. 

FRI'DAY  ( Chron ,)  In  the  Latin  Dies  Veneris , in  the  Saxon 
Frije*th»ex,  i.  e.  the  day  of  Friga,  the  Venus  of  the 

* Saxons  and  other  Northern  nations,  so  called  from  frigan , 
to  love;  the  sixth  day  of  the  week. — Good  Friday,  the 
Friday  immediately  preceding  Easter,  which  is  kept  holy 
in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion. 

FRI'DSTOLE  (Archaol.)  from  the  Saxon  frith,  peace,  and 
rcole,  a stool ; a sanctuary,  or  place  of  refuge  for  male- 
factors. 

FRI  ENDLESS  MAN  (Lair)  a name  given  to  an  outlaw,  be- 
cause upon,  being  expelled  the  king’s  protection,  he  was, 
after  a certain  number  of  days,  denied  the  help  of  friends 
“ Natu  forisfecit  amicos."  Brad.  I.  3,  tract  2,  c.  12. 

FRPENDLY  SOCIETIES  (Car.)  associations,  chiefly  among 
the  lower  class  of  tradespeople,  for  affording  relief  to  each 
other  in  sickness,  or  to  the  widows  and  children  at  their 
death. 

FRI'ER  (Ecc.)  or  Friar , from  the  French  frbrt , Latin  /rater, 
the  name  for  an  order  of  religious  persons,  of  which  there 
were  four  principal  branches,  namely — 1.  The  Minors,  Grey 
Friers,  or  Fi rancitcans.  2.  The  Augustine*.  3.  The  Domini- 
cans, or  Black  Friers.  4.  White  Fners.  or  Carmelites ; from 
which  all  the  rest  descend.  Stat.  21  H.  7,  c.  17 ; Lyndew. 
de  Relig.  Don i.  c.  1 Friers  observant,  a branch  of  the 
Franciscan  friers  who  observed  their  rules  more  strictly 
than  the  conventuals.  25  H.  8,  c.  12;  Zach.  de  Rep.  Ec- 
cles.  de  Regular,  c.  12. 

FRIER’S  COWL  {Boi.)  the  Arum  arisarum  of  Linrueus,  a 
perennial. 

FKPGATE  (Afar.)  a light  nimble  ship,  built  for  the  purpose 
of  swift  sailing.  English  frigates  mount  from  20  to  50 
guns.  Frigate-built  is  an  epithet  for  merchant  vessels 
which  have  a descent  of  four  or  five  steps  from  the  quarter- 
deck and  forecastle  into  the  waist,  in  distinction  from  the 
gal  ley- built,  whose  decks  are  in  a continued  line. 

FRIG  ATO'ON  (Afar.)  a Venetian  vessel  built  with  a square 
stern,  without  any  foremast ; it  is  used  in  the  Adriatic. 

FRIGERA'NA  {Med.)  a putrid  fever. 

FRPGID  (BAeL)  an  epithet  for  a style  which  is  wanting  in 
force,  ornament,  ana  elegance. 

FRIGID A’RIUM  {Ant.)  a place  in  the  Roman  baths  where 


people  used  to  cool  themselves. 
FRIGOUITIi 


FHIGOIU'FIC  particles  {Phil.)  such  particles  of  matter  as 
are  supposed,  by  entering  into  other  bodies,  to  produce 
the  ouality  of  cold. 

to  FRiLL  {Falcon.)  is  said  of  a hawk  when  she  trembles. 

FRINGED  (Z?o/.)  fmbriatus,  an  epithet  for  a corolla,  as  in 
the  Menyanthes  tri/bliata. 

FRl'NGE-TREE  (/lot.)  the  Chionanthus  Virginica  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

FRINGPLLA  (Ora.)  the  Finch,  a genus  of  birds,  of  the 
Order  Passeres,  which  have  a conic  and  straight  bill.  The 

Srincipol  species  are,  the — FringiUa  earduelis,  the  Gold- 
nch. — FringiUa  ccelebt , the  Chaffinch.— -FringiUa  monte- 
Jringilla , the  Brambling. — FringiUa  Canaria , the  Canary 
Bird. — Fringfla  spinus,  the  Siskin. — FringiUa  linota,  the 
Linnet. — FringiUa  cannabina , the  Greater  Red-Poll. — 
— FringiUa  linaria,  the  Leaser  Red- Poll. — FringiUa  do- 
mettica,  the  House  Sparrow.  — FringiUa  montana,  the 
Hedge  Sparrow,  Ac. 
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FRITERER  (Com.)  one  who  new  vamps  old  clothes  to  sell 
again. 

FRrSCUS  (Archaol.)  fresh  uncultivated  ground.  Mon . 
Angl.  tom.  2,  p.  56. 

FRI'SEA  (Bot.)  the  Thesium frisea  of  Linnams. 
to  FRIST  (Com.)  to  sell  goods  at  time,  or  upon  trust. 
FRIT  (Chem.)  ashes  and  salt  baked  and  tried  together  in 
•and. 

FRITH  ( Archaol .)  from  the  Saxon  ppich,  signifies  a wood, 
woods  having  been  held  sacred  among  the  Saxons.  Co. 
Lit.  5. 

FaiTii  (Geog.)  from  the  Latin  f return , is  now  used  in  Scot- 
land for  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

FRITH-BUEC11  (Archseol.)  from  the  Saxon  pptth,  peace;  a 
breaking  of  the  peace.  Ld.  JEtheircd.  c.  6. 
FRITHGEAR  (Archaol.)  from  the  Saxon  pitch,  peace,  and 
rear,  year,  a year  of  jubilee. 

FRITHGILD  (Archaol.)  a guildhall;  also  a company  or 
fraternity. 

FRITHMAN  (Archaol.)  one  belonging  to  a frith,  or  fra- 
ternity. 

FRITHSOTCEN  (Law)  from  the  Saxon  pruch,  peace,  and 
p ocn,  liberty ; a liberty  of  having  frankpledge,  or  surety 
of  defence. 

FRITHSTOLE  (Archaol.)  vide  Fridstole. 

FIUTILLA'RIA  (Bot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  6 Hexandna , 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none.  — Cor.  six-petalled.  — 
St  am.  filaments  six ; anthers  erect.— Pist.  germ  oblong  ; 
style  simple ; stigma  triple. — Per.  capsule  oblong ; seed* 
many. 

Species.  The  species  are  bulbous,  as  the — Fritillaria  tm - 

?erialis , Corona,  seu  Tusai,  Imperial  Fritillary,  or  Crown 
mperial. — Fritillaria  persica,  seu  Lilium , Persian  Fri- 
tillary,  or  Persian  Lily. — Fritillaria  pyrenaica,  seu  Me- 
leagris,  Black  Fritillary,  native  of  France.  — FritiUaria 
meteagrit,  Common  Fntillary,  or  Checquered  Lily,  na- 
tive of  the  South  of  Europe.  Clut.  Hist. ; Dod.  Pempt . ; 
Bauh.  Hitt,  i Bank.  Pin./  Ger.  Herb.i  Raii  Hut- ; 
Toum.  Inst. 

Fritillaria  is  also  the  Stapelia  variegata  of  Linxueus. 
FRITTA  (Chem.)  vide  Frit . 

FRODMO'RTEL  (Law)  or  freomortel,  from  the  Saxon  pieo, 
free,  and  roope-bceb,  man-killing ; an  immunity  or  freedom 
for  manslaughter  or  murder.  Afon.  Angl.  tom.  I,  p.  173. 
FROG  ( Zool .)  an  amphibious  animal  which  has  a smooth 
body,  and  longer  legs  than  the  toad.  There  arc  several 
species  of  it,  which  are  classed  by  Linnaeus  under  the 
genus  Rana.  [vide  Rand ] 

FROXi-BIT  (Bo/.)  the  Hydrocharis  Morsus  rana  of  Linnxus. 
FRO'G-FISH  ( Ich .)  Fishing-Frog,  or  Angler,  the  Lophius 
of  Linnaeus ; a sort  of  fish  so  called  because  its  shape  re- 
sembles that  of  the  frog  in  its  tadpole  state.  It  is  called 
the  fishing-frog  because  it  puta  forth  the  slender  horns  it 
has  under  its  eyes,  by  which  it  entices  the  little  fish  to  play 
around  it,  when  it  darts  upon  them  as  soon  as  they  come 
within  its  reach.  It  is  called  by  Aristotle  by 

Pliny  Rana  niscatrix  / by  Cicero  Rana  marina.  Aristot. 
Hist,  Anim.  I.  5,  c.  37 ; Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  2 ; Plin.  1. 9, 
c.  24  ; Oppian.  Halieui.  1.  2,  v.  86. 

FROND  (Bot.)  from  the  Latin  front , a leaf,  is  applied  by 
Lin  asms  to  the  peculiar  leafing  of  palms  and  ferns.  He 
defines  it  to  be  a kind  of  trunk  or  stem  which  has  the 
branch  united  with  the  leaf,  and  frequently  with  the  fruc- 
tification. 

FRONDATION  (Husband.)  the  removal  of  luxuriant 
branches. 

FRONDESCE'NTIA  (Bot.)  the  leafing  season,  or  the  time 
of  the  year  when  plants  first  unfold  their  leaves, 
j FRONDO'SUS  (Bo/.)  frondost , an  epithet  for  the  stem ; also 
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sometimes  for  a flower ; frondosus  prolifkr fas,  a leafy  pro- 
liferous flower,  os  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the  Rose 
Anemone,  Ac. 

FRONS  ( Anat .)  /»# »#»»,  that  part  of  the  face  between  the 
eyebrows  and  the  hairy  scalp.  Huff'.  Ephet.  de  AppelL 
Fart.  Corp.  Hum*  1.  1,  c.  4;  Gal.  Tniroa.  c.  10;  Ortbas. 
Med.  Collect.  1.  25,  c.  27. 

FRONT  ( Archit .)  the  principal  face  or  tide  of  a building, 
that  which  presents  itself  chiefly  to  the  aspect  or  view. 

Front  (Perspec.)  the  orthographical  prospect  of  an  object 
upon  a parallel  plane. 

Front  (Mil.)  the  foremost  rank  of  a battalion,  squadron,  or 
other  body  of  men. 

Front  (Fort.)  the  face  of  a work. 

FRO'NTAL  ( Man.)  the  bridle  of  a horse. 

Frontal  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the  fore- 
head, as  the frontal  bone  and  the frontal  sinus. 

Frontal  (Archit.)  vide  Fronton. 

FRONT  A\LE  (Med.)  any  external  medicine  applied  to  the 
forehead. 

FRONT  AT.IS  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  a muscle  of  the  fore- 
head which  serves  to  contract  the  eyebrows. 

FRONTJE'RS  (Geog.)  the  limits  or  borders  of  a country. 

FRONTPNIAC  (Com.)  or  Frontignac,  a sort  of  rich  luscious 
French  wme,  so  called  from  the  place  where  it  is  made. 

FRO'NTIS  OS  (Anat.)  one  of  the  bones  of  the  scull  which 
joins  the  bones  of  the  sinciput  and  temples  by  the  coronal 
suture. 

FRO'NTISPIECE  (Paint.)  Jrontis  tpidum,  i .e.  fronds  ho- 
minis  insjxctio,  the  figure  or  effigy  of  a man  ; the  ornament 
or  picture  which  fronts  the  book,  or  forms  the  first  page  in 
a book. 

Frontispiece  (Archit.)  the  forefront  of  a building. 

FRO'NTLET  (Cue.)  an  attire  for  the  forehead. 

FRONTCFN  (Archit.)  a member  which  serves  as  an  orna- 
ment over  doors,  windows,  Ac. 

FUO'ST-NAIL  (Mech.)  a nail  with  a prominent  head, 
driven  into  the  horse’s  shoes,  that  it  may  pierce  the  ice. 

FROUNCE  (Falcon.)  a disease  in  the  mouth  of  a hawk.  . 

FRU'CTED  (Her.)  on  epithet  for  trees  bearing  fruit  of  a 
different  tincture. 

FRUCTIFICATION  (Bot.)  the  temporary  part  of  vege- 
tables appropriated  to  propagation,  which  terminates  the  ! 
old  and  commences  the  new  vegetable.  It  consists  of 
flower  and  fruit,  comprehending  seven  parts,  namely — 
1.  Calyx.  2.  Corolla.  3.  Stamen.  4.  Pistil.  5.  Peri- 
carp. 6.  Seed.  7.  Receptacle.  Of  these  the  four  first 
belong  to  the  flower;  the  two  next  to  the  fruit;  and  the 
last  Is  common  to  both,  [vide  Botany) 

FRUGGIN  (Mech.)  a fork  to  stir  about  the  fuel  in  an  oven. 

FRUIT  (Bot.)  fructus,  is  the  seed  with  its  pericarp;  or  ifj 
there  be  no  pericarp,  the  seed  itself  is  the  fruit.— Fruit-  | 
stalk,  [vide  Pedunculus] 

FRUITERER  (Com.)  one  who  deals  in  fruits. 

FRUITERERS,  Company  of  (Her)  was  first 
incorporated  in  1604.  Their  armorial  ensigns 
are,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  “ Azure  the 
tree  of  Paradise  between  Adam  and  Eve,  all 
proper.'* 

FRUITFUL  signs  (Astral.)  are  the  signs  Ge- 
mini, Cancer , and  Pisces. 

FRUITS  ( Late ) are  in  the  Canon  Law  every  thing  whereof 
the  revenue  of  a benefice  consists,  as  glebe,  tithes,  rents, 
offerings,  Ac. 

FRU'MEN  (Anat.)  the  upper  part  of  the  throat. 

FRUMENTA’CEUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  plants  that  have 
their  stalks  pointed,  and  their  leaves  like  reeds,  bearing 
their  seeds  in  ears,  like  com. 

FRUMENTY  (Cook.)  a kind  of  potage,  made  of  wheat, 
milky  and  sugar. 


| FRUMGILD  (Late)  the  first  payment  made  to  the  kindred 
I of  a slain  man,  iu  rccompence  for  the  murder.  L.  L,  Ed- 
' mtind. 

FRUM STALL  ( Archaol .)  the  chief  seat,  or  mansion-house. 
Leg.  Inc.  c.  38. 

FRUSCA  Terra:  (Archaol.)  waste  or  desert  lands.  Mon. 
Angl.  tom.  3,  p.  22. 

FRUSH  (Vet.)  tne  tender  part  of  a horse’s  heel,  next  the 
hoof. 

FRUSSURA  domnrum  (Archaol.)  housebreaking.—  Frustum 
terra,  land  newly  broken  or  ploughed  up. 

FRUSTA'NEA  Polygamia  (Bot)  the  name  of  the  third 
Order  in  the  Class  Syngenesiaof Linnaeus'  Artificial  System, 
comprehending  such  of  the  Compound  Flowers  as  have  per- 
fect florets  in  the  disk,  producing  but  imperfect  florets  in 
the  ray,  which,  for  want  of  a stigma,  are  barren,  [vide 
Botany , Plates  No.  V,  Ac.] 

FRU'S'I  I’M  (Geom.)  the  part  of  a solid  next  the  base,  leit 
by  cutting  off  the  top  or  segment  by  a plane  parallel  to  the 
base. — Frustum  of  n cone . [vide  Cone] 

FRUTE'CTUM  (Archaol.)  a place  where  shrubs  or  tall 
herbs  grow.  Mon*  Angl.  tom.  3,  p.  22. 

FRUTE'SCENS  (Bet.)  frutescent,  an  epithet  for  a stem; 

eaulis  frutescent , a stem  growing  shrubby. 

FRUTfCES  (Bot.)  shrubs,  a branch  of  the  seventh  family 
of  plants,  which,  according  to  Linnaeus,  are  distinguished 
from  trees  by  having  no  buds. 

FRUTICO'SUS  (Bo/ ) shrubby;  an  epithet  for  a stem. 
FU'AGE  (Law)  from feu,  fire;  hearth-money,  or  a tax  of 
Is.  laid  upon  every  hearth  in  the  dutchy  of  Aquitaine  by 
the  Black  Prince.  Rot.  Pari.  25  Ed.  3.  A similar  tax  was 
imposed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  [vide  Fumage) 
FUCHSIA  (Bot.)  n genus  of  plants,  Clara  8 Octandria, 
Order  1 Mcntogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  — COR. 
petals  four.— Stam .Jilaments  four;  anthers  twin.— Pist. 
germ  inferior ; style  simple ; stigma  obtuse.— Per.  berry 
ovate ; seeds  many. 

Species.  The  specie*  are  trees,  as  the— Fuchsia  trtpMta, 
three-leaved  Fuchsia.  — Fuchsia  coccincat  seu  Thilea, 
Scarlet-flowered  Fuchsia,  native  of  Chili. — Fuchsia  rx- 
corticata , seu  Skinnera , native  of  New  Zealand. 
FUCOIDES  (Bot.)  a species  of  the  Fucus. 

FIFCU8  (Bo/.)  a genus  of  plants,  Clara  24  Cryptogamia, 
Order  3 Alga. 

Generic  Character.  Male,  vesicles  smooth,  hollow,  with 
villoae  hairs  within.  — Female,  vesicles  smooth,  filled 
with  gelly  sprinkled  with  immersed  grains ; seeds  soli- 


tary. 

This  genus  comprehends  most  of  those  plants  which  are 
commonly  called  Sea- Weed.  They  may  all  be  used  to 
manure  land,  or  may  be  burnt  to  make  kelp,  which  is  an 
impure  fossil  alkali.  Some  of  the  species  are  eaten  fresh 
out  of  the  sea,  or  boiled  tender,  as  the  Fucus  saccha - 
rinsss,  digitatus,  palmatus,  Ac. 

FU'ER  (Law)  flight,  or  flying,  is  used  substantively  in  law 
phrases,  and  is  of  two  kinds,  namely — Fuer  en  fait , when 
a man  doth  actually  fly ; and  Fuer  en  ley , when  a man 
being  called  into  the  county  does  not  appear  till  he  be  out- 
lawed. Standf.  Plac.  Cor.  I.  S,  c.  22. 

FUG  A cateUorum  (Law)  a drove  of  cattle;  whence  fugatores 
carrucarum,  waggoners  who  drive  oxen  without  beating  or 
goading.  Flet.  I.  2,  c.  78. 

Fuga  tvjcut  (Phy.)  an  abhorrence  of  a vacuum,  which  the 
peripatetics  and  other  ancient  philosophers  ascribed  to  na- 
ture, and  by  which  they  explained  many  of  the  effects 
which  we  daily  witness. 

Fuoa  (Mus.)  Italian  for  a Fugue,  [vide  Fi/gwe] 

FUGA'CI A (Archaol.)  a chace  ; whenceyhga/nj,  hunting. 

FU*GAM  fecit  (Law)  the  words  denoting  a fight  in  law, 
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which  if  found  against  a convicted  felon  he  shall  forfeit  bis 
goods.  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  +9. 

FUG  AT  A (Mus.)  an  Italian  epithet  for  compositions  written 
in  the  style  of  fugues. 

FUG  AT  10  (ArcJuroL)  vide  Fugacia. 

FU'GAX  (Hot.)  fleeting;  an  epithet  for  a corolla  which  lasts 
but  a short  time. 

FUGITIVE  pieces  (Lit.)  little  compositions,  so  called  be- 
cause they  are  printed  on  loose  sheets,  and  may  be  easily 
lost. 

FUGITIVE’S  goods  (Lau>)  the  goods  of  him  that  flies  upon 
felony.  Qviue  Fugam fecit] — Fugitives  over  sea,  those  who 
departed  the  realm  without  the  king's  licence,  which  was 
forbidden  to  all  persons  except  great  men,  merchants,  and 
soldiers,  by  the  statutes  9 E.  3,  c.  10  ; 5 R.  % st.  2,  c.  2. 

FUGUE  (Mus.)  in  Italian  Fuga,  a species  of  composition  in 
yrhich  the  different  parts  follow  each  other,  each  repeating 
in  order  wliat  the  first  had  performed.  There  are  three 
distinct  kinds  of  fugues;  namely,  the  simple,  double,  and 
counter.  The  simple  Fugue  contains  but  one  subject;  the 
Double  two,  and  the  counter  Fugue  is  that  in  which  the 
subjects  move  in  a direction  contrary  to  each  other. 

FUG  U 1ST  (Mus.)  one  who  composes  fugues. 

FUTRENA  (Dot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  S Triandria, 
Order  1 Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  ament  oblong;  men  cylindric; 
flowers  between  the  scales  solitary’. — -Con.  glume  three- 
volved;  valves  petal-shaped.  — St  A m.  Jilaments  three 
linear ; anthers  linear,  erect. — Pist.  germ  large  ; style 
filiform  ; stigmas  two,  revolute.— Per.  none  ; seed  three- 
cornered. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  the — Fuirena  panicvlata,  a 
lofty  Grass,  native  of  Surinam. 

FUTLCIMENT  (Mech.)  the  same  as  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion, or  that  point  upon  which  a libra  or  vectis  plays,  or  is 
suspended. 

FULCRUM  (Bot.)  from fulcio,  to  prop,  a fulcre,  prop  or  sup- 
port ; a name  for  those  parts  of  plants  which  serve  for  their 
due  sustentation.  They  are  reckoned  to  be  as  follow  : the 
Stipule,  Bractc,  Spine  or  Thorn,  Prickle,  Cirrus  Clas- 
pcr  or  Tendril,  Gland,  and  Pubescence,  [vide  Botany  and 
Stipule,  Ac.] 

FULCKATUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a stem  having  fulcres. 

FULGO'llA  (Ea<.)  Lauthorn-Fly,  a genus  of  insects,  of  the 
Hemipterous  Order,  haviug  the  head  hollow  and  inflated  ; 
antenna:  short ; snout  elongated  ; legs  formed  for  walking. 
Sjtecies.  Insects  of  this  tribe  are  inhabitants  of  South 
America  and  Africa;  and  arc  so  called  from  the  strong 
phosphoric  light  which  they  emit. 

FULGURATING  Phosphorus  (CAem.)  a sort  of  phospho- 
rus, so  called  because  it  not  only  shone  in  the  dark,  but 
communicated  its  light  to  any  thing  it  was  rubbed  on. 

FU'LICA  (Urn.)  a genus  of  birds,  of  the  Order  Gralla , 
having  the  bill  convex;  upper  mandible  arched  over  the 
lower;  front  bald  \Jcel  four-toed. 

Species.  Birds  of  this  tribe  frequent  waters ; and  arc  dis- 
tinguished in  English  into  the  Gallinules,  which  have 
their  feet  cleft,  and  the  upper  mandible  membranaceous 
at  the  base;  and  the  Coots  which  have  the  toes  sur- 
rounded by  a scalloped  membrane,  the  mandibles  equal, 
nostrils  oval,  narrow,  and  short. 

FULIGINOUS  (Vo/.)  an  epithet  applied  to  thick  smoke,  , 
or  vapour  replete  with  soot  or  other  crass  matter.  The 
fusion  of  lead  causes  a great  exhalation  of  fuliginous  vapour.  > 

FULL  (Mus.)  an  epithet  for  the  organ  when  all  its  stops  arc 
out ; for  the  score , the  several  parts  of  which  arc  complete ; i 
and  for  a band,  when  all  the  voices  and  instruments  arc  i 
employed. 

FULLER  (Com.)  one  who  cleanses  cloth  from  the  grease. 

FU LL  ER’S-E  A 'RTH  ( Min.)  a sort  of  clay,  the  ArgiUa  ■ 
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Jullonica  of  Linnaeus,  which  has  the  remarkable  property 
of  absorbing  oil,  wherefore  it  is  used  by  fullers  in  taking 
grease  spots  out  of  cloth. 

FU'LLUM  A'pue  ( ArcheeoL ) a fleam  or  stream  of  water 
which  comes  from  a mill. 

FULMAliT  (Zool.)  another  name  for  a pole-cat. 

FU'LMINANS  (Ala/.)  Fulminant,  fulminating  or  thunder- 
ing; an  epithet  for  any  thing  that  makes  a noise  like  thun- 
der, as  Aurum  Julminans,  a preparation  of  gold,  which 
explodes  with  a thundering  noise. — Pulvis  fulminans,  a 
preparation  of  nitre,  salt,  and  sulphur.  There  is  also  ful- 
minating silver,  quick-silver,  Ac. 

FULMINATING  damp  (Afiit.)  vide  Damp. 

FULMINATION  (Chem.)  a term  applied  to  the  noise  w’hich 
metals  make  when  heated  in  a crucible. 

FUM  A DEE'S  (Coni.)  a name  in  Italy  and  Spain  for  pil- 
chards, garbaged,  salted,  and  dried  in  the  smoke. 

FUMAGIUM  (Archceol.)  dung  for  soil,  or  manuring  with 
dung. 

Fumagium  (Law)  Fumage,  or  smoke-money,  a tax  upon 
every  house  that  had  a chimney. 

FUMA'NA  (Hot.)  the  Cistus  fumana  of  Linnaeus. 

FUM  A'RIA  (Hot.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadclphktt 
Order  2 flexandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  two-leaved.— Cor.  ob- 
long.— St  am.  f laments  two;  anthers  three. — Pist.  germ 
oblong;  style  short;  stigma  erect. — Per.  silicic  one- 
cell  cd  ; seeds  roundish. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals  and  perennials.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  annuals. — Fumaria  officinalis , 
seu  Capnos,  Common  Fumitory. — Fumaria  vesica  ria,  seu 
Cysticajmos,  Bladdcred  Fumitory,  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. — Fumaria  fungosa , Spongy-flowered  Fumi- 
tory, native  of  North  America.— Fumaria  semper  virens , 
Glaucous  Fumitory,  native  of  North  America.— Fumaria 
Siberica , Siberian  Fumitory’,  native  of  Siberia.  The 
following  are  the  principal  perennials,  as  the — Fumaria 
cucu/larta,  seu  Caponorchis , Nakcd-SlaJked  Fumitory, 
native  of  Virginia.—  Fumaria  nobilis , Great-Flowered 
Fumitory,  native  of  Siberia,  Ac.  Clus.  Hist Dod . 
Pempl.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.j  Park. 
Theat Raii  Hist.;  Toum.  Inst. 

Fumaria  is  also  the  Adoxa  moschateUina. 

FUMETS  (Sport.)  the  ordure  or  dung  of  a hare,  Ac. 

FUMIGATION  (Med.)  the  clearing  or  purifying  the  air  of 
any  infected  place  by  means  of  smoke,  or  vapours,  Ac. 

Fumigation  (Chem.)  an  erosion  or  eating  away  of  metals  by 
smoke  or  vapour. 

Fumigation  (Svig.)  the  raising  a salivation  by  the  smoke, 
or  fumes  of  mercury. 

FUMIGATION-LAMPS  (Mech.)  a sort  of  lamps  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  expelling  foul  air  from  close 
places,  particularly  tne  holds  of  ships. 

FUMITORY  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Fumaria  of  Lin- 
naeus.— Bulbous  Fumitory,  the  Adoxa  moschateUina. 

FUN  A'RIA  (Bo/.)  a genus  of  Mosses. 

FUNCTION  (ilfof.)  vide  Action. 

Function  (Algcb.)  an  algebraical  expression  of  a certain 
letter  or  quantity  any  how  compounded : thus,  a — 4 a 
— ax  + 3 x\  or  2 x — (a*  — x1),  is  each  of  them  a func- 
tion of  the  letter  x. — The  Functions  of  a Calculus , a branch 
of  analysis  which  treats  of  the  doctrine  of  functions. 

FUND  (Cow.)  from  fundus,  land,  or  a bottom ; the  capital 
or  stock  of  a public  company  or  corporation,  particularly 
applied  to  the  stock  which  consists  of  the  public  money, 
[vide  Funds] 

Fund  of  the  eye  (Anat.)  the  part  possessed  by  the  choroidcs 
and  retina. 

FUNDAMENTAL  (Mus.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  serves 
as  a base  or  foundation  for  something  else,  as  a — Funda - 
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menial  nole,  the  lowest  note  of  the  chord-— Fundamental  chord, 
that  from  which  the  lowest  nolo  is  derived. — Fundamental 
bait,  that  formed  by  the  fundamental  notes  of  every  chord. 

Fundamental  diagram  (Math.)  the  projection  of  a sphere 
upon  a plane. 

FUNDS  ( Poiit .)  Public  Funds  or  Stocks,  is  the  national 
debt  formed  into  different  capitals,  upon  which  interest  is 
payable.  Those  who  have  any  share  in  the  funds  are 
called  fund-holders,  or  stock-holders ; those  who  buy  a 
share  are  said  to  buy  in  ; and  those  who  sell  their  share,  to 
tell  out.  The  act  of  transferring  a share  from  the  seller  to 
the  buyer  is  termed  the  transfer  ; and  the  days  appointed 
for  tins  transaction  are  the  transfer-days.  The  interest 
which  is  received  at  the  stated  times  of  payment  is  the 
dividend.  The  largest  of  the  public  funds  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  consols , i.  e.  funds  formed  by  the  consolidation  ] 
of  different  annuities,  which  liad  been  severally  formed  j 
into  a capital.  When  a loan  is  composed  of  different 
funds,  they  are,  collectively,  called  omnium.  What  re- 
mains of  any  loan  unpaid  by  the  subscribers,  is  noted  down 
under  the  name  of  scrip. 

FUNDUS  (Anal.)  signifies  properly  a bottom,  in  which 
sense  it  is  applied  to  some  parts  of  the  body;  as  the — 
Fundus  ventricu/i,  the  bottom  of  the  stomach — Fundus 
uteri , the  bottom  of  the  womb. 

Fdndu8  plant  ce  (Bo/.)  that  part  of  a plant  where  the  stalk 
meets  and  joins  the  root. 

FU'NGI  {Dot.)  Funguses  or  Mushrooms ; the  first  of  the 
great  Families  into  which  Linnseus  distributed  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  Fourth  Order,  of  the  Class 
Cryptognmia,  in  his  Artificial  System,  [vide  Botany, 
Plates  No.  V,  &c.l 

FU'NGIBLES  (Lour)  a name  in  the  Scotch  Law  for  move- 
able  goods,  which  may  be  estimated  by  weight,  number, 
or  measure. 

FUNG  I'LL  I { Hot.)  the  Lichen  ericetorum  of  Linnnnit. 

FUNGOTDES  ( Dot .)  a species  of  the  Clavaria  of  Linneeus. 

FU'NGUS  (Surg.)  a fleshy  tumour  or  excrescence  that 
arises  on  the  membranous  and  soft  parts  of  the  body. 

FUNI'CULUS  umbilicalis  ( Anat .)  the  Navel-string. 

FUNPCULAR  {Math.)  an  epithet  for  a curve,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  Catenary ; and  also  for  a polygon  hanging 
freely  by  its  extremities. 

FU'NIS  (Hot.)  the  Cittvs  latifblia  of  Linnscus. — Funis  mu- 
rarnarum,  a species  of  the  Melastoma. — Funis  musariut , 
the  Uvaria  xetanica. — Funis  quadrangu laris,  a species  of 
the  Menitpermum. 

FUNNEL  (Mech.)  contracted  from  fundibU  and  infundi- 
bulum, a tube  of  a particular  shape  for  pouring  liquor  into 
a vessel. 

FUNNEL-SHAPED  (Bot.)  in/undibuliformis , an  epithet 
for  a corolla,  as  in  Lilkospemum,  Cynoglossum,  Pulmo- 
naria,  SfC. 

FUNZIONI  {Mm.)  Italian  for  oratorios,  and  other  pieces  of 
sacred  music,  occasionally  performed  in  the  Komish 
church. 

FU'-RAN  (Bot.)  a species  of  the  Epidendrum. 

FUR'BELOW  (Car.)  from  fur,  formerly  served  as  an  orna- 
ment to  garments. 

FU'RC A et  Fossa  (Late)  i.  e.  the  Gallows  and  the  Pit ; a 
jurisdiction  fomaerly  granted  by  the  king  of  punishing 
felons,  the  men  by  hanging,  the  women  by  drowning. 
According  to  Coke  the  Jossa  is  abolished,  although  the 
Jurca  remains.  3 Inst.  58. 

FURCA'LE  os  {Anat.)  vide  Furcella. 

FU'RC  AM  et  Flagellum  (Law)  the  meanest  kind  of  tenure, 
when  the  bondman  was  at  the  disposal  of  his  lord  for  life 
and  limb.  Placit.  Term.  Mich. ; 2 Joh.  I lot.  Pari. 

FURCA'RE  ad  Tassum  ( Archteol .)  fb  pitch  corn  with  a fork 
in  loading  a waggon,  or  in  making  a riek  or  mow. 


FURCE'LL.E  os  (Anat.)  the  upper  bone  of  the  stenium, 
otherwise  called  thejugu/um. 

FURCHY  (Her.)  vide  FourchSe. 

FU'RFURES  (Med.)  from  furfur,  bran ; a disease  of  the 
skin,  when  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin  separates  from  the  cutis 
or  real  skin  in  small  scales  like  bran. 

FU'RIA  (Mm.)  Italian  for  fury  or  violence,  as  applied  to 
the  rapidity  of  the  performance. 

Furia  (£n/.)  a genus  of  animals,  of  the  Class  Vermes,  Order 
Jntestina,  which  have  a linear  body,  furnished  with  re- 
flected prickles.  These  animals  inhabit  the  marshy  plains 
of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  and  infest  both  men  and  horses, 
by  burying  themselves  under  the  skin,  where  they  cause 
excruciating  pains,  inflammation,  gangrene,  and  sometimes 
death. 

FUR1AE  (Myth.)  Furies;  a name  given  to  the  infernal  dei- 
ties, who  were  supposed  to  enter  and  possess  men,  for  the 
purpose  of  punishing  and  tormenting  them. 

FURIBO'NDO  (Mm.)  an  Italian  epithet  applied  to  parts  of 
compositions  which  are  to  be  performed  with  vehemence- 

FU'RIGELD  (£mA  a mulct  paid  for  theft.  LL.  JElhelred. 

FURIO'SITY  (Med,)  Madness,  as  distinguished  from  Fatuity 
or  Idiocy. 

FURIO'SO  (A/tu.)  or  con  furia , Italian,  signifying  furiously, 
or  with  vehemence. 

to  FURL  (Mar.)  is  to  wrap  or  roll  the  ship’s  sails  close  to 
the  yard,  stay,  or  mast,  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 

FURLING  in  a body  (Mar.)  is  a particular  method  of  roll- 
ing up  a topsail,  which  is  practised  only  in  harbours. — 
Furling-lines , the  ropes  employed  in  the  operation  of  furl- 
ing. 

FU’KLONG  ( Arith .)  in  Saxon  yuplan; ; a measure  of 
length,  consisting  of  forty  poles,  and  equal  to  the  eighth 
part  of  a mite. 

FU'R LOUGH  (Mil.)  leave  granted  to  a soldier,  or  non- 
commissioned officer,  to  be  absent  for  o given  time  from 
his  regiment  or  company,  in  which  case  he  is  said  to  be  on 
furlough. 

FU'RNACE  (CAtm.)  a fire-place  employed  for  melting,  dis- 
tilling, and  all  other  chemical  processes.  Furnaces  are  of 
different  kinds,  os  moveable  furnaces , wind  furnaces,  See. 
[vide  Chemistry ] 

FURNAGIUM  (Lax c)  a tribute  formerly  paid  to  the  lord 
for  baking  bread  in  his  oven. 

FURNA'RHJS  (Archteol.)  a baker  who  kept  an  oven,  whence 
fumiare,  to  bake,  or  put  any  thing  into  an  oven.  Matth 
Par.  Ann.  1258. 

FU'RNISHED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a horse  when  bridled, 
saddled,  and  completely  caparisoned. 

PU'RNITURE  (Diall.)  a name  given  to  the  lines  drawn  on 
a dial ; as  the  parallels  of  decimation,  length  of  the  day, 
azimuth,  almacantars,  Ac. 

FUROLE'  (Nat.)  the  name  for  a little  blaze  of  fire  which  has 
been  observed  by  night  on  the  tops  of  the  sentinels'  lances, 
or  the  sailyards  of  ships,  which  dances  from  place  to  place, 
and  soon  disappears. 

FUROR  UTERPNUS  (Med*)  vide  Nymphomania. 

FURR  (Com.)  the  coat  or  covering  of  a beast,  which  is  used 
either  for  ornament  or  warmth.  Of  these  there  are  dif- 
ferent kinds,  named  after  the  beasts  from  which  they  are 
taken,  as  Sables,  Beavers,  Luceros,  Genets,  Foins,  Martens, 
Fitchets  or  Polecats,  Cababars,  Squirrels,  Ac. 

FURRS  (Her.)  arc  a sort  of  tinctures  which  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  furrs  of  animals.  The  principal  furrs  which 
occur  in  coat  armour  are,  the— Ermine,  which  has  black 
spots  on  a white  field. — Ermines , or  counter  ermine,  white 
spots  on  a black  field. — Erminois,  black  spots  on  a field  or. 
— Fair,  in  which  argent  and  azure  are  represented  by 
figures  of  small  escutcheons  ranged  in  a line,  so  that  the 
base  argent  is  opposite  to  the  base  azure. — Counter-xmir , 
4 R 


FIR 


FYR 


when  the  bells  or  cups  of  the  same  colour  arc  placed  base 
against  base  and  pomt  against  point. — Potent -couuter-po- 
tent,  a field  covered  with  figures  like  the  heads  of  crutches, 
called  nolents.  [vide  Heraldry,  Ermine,  &c.] 

FU'RRENS  (Mar.)  pieces  in  snip-building  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  the  timber  in  the  moulding  way. 

FU'ltRING  a ship  (Mar.)  laying  on  double  planks  on  the 
sides  of  a ship  after  she  is  built,  called  planlc  upon  plank, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  her  stronger. 

Furring  (Carpent.)  the  fixing  of  thin  scantlings  or  laths  on 
the  edges  of  timbers,  to  bring  them  to  the  even  surface 
they  were  intended  to  form.  Thus  the  timbers  of  a floor, 
though  level  at  first,  are  often  obliged  to  be  furred ; also 
the  rufter#  and  joists  of  old  roofs  require  a furring. 

FUUR1NGS  (Carpent.)  the  pieces  ol  limber  employed  in 
bringing  any  pieces  of  carpentry  to  an  even  surface. 

FU'RROVV  ( Husband.)  a trench  cast  up  by  a plough. 

FU'RROWED  (Hot.)  stdeatus,  fluted  or  grooved  ; an  epithet 
for  a stem. 

FURU'NCULUS  (Surg.)  3*i**n,  a boil,  or  hard  tumour 
rising  in  the  fat  under  the  skin,  accompanied  with  inflam- 
mation, redness,  and  pain.  Gal.  tie  Turn.  c.  15;  Cel.  I.  5» 
c.  28 ; Oribas.  Med.  Coll.  1.  8,  c.  3 ; Paul.  JF.ginet,  I.  4, 
c.  23. 

FURZE  (1 lot.)  another  name  for  the  Ulex  of  Linweus. 

FUSA'NUS  (2?o/.)  a genus  of  plants,  Class  23  Polygamia, 
Order  1 Monoecia. 

Generic  Character . Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
— St  A it.  ^filaments  four;  anthers  roundish. — Fist,  germ  I 
large*  style  thick;  stigmas  four. — Per.  a drupe. 

Species.  The  single  species  is  a tree,  as  the  Fusnnus  com - 
presses,  seu  CoJnonn,  Flat-stulked  Pusan  us,  native  of  the  | 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

FUSARO'LE  ( Arch  it.)  a moulding  or  ornament  placed  im- 
mediately under  the  echinus  in  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Com- 1 
positc  capitals. 

FuSE'E  (Gunn.)  fuse,  or  fuze,  the  tube  fixed  into  a bomb  j 
or  granade  shell,  which  is  filled  with  combustible  materials, 
and  furnished  with  a quick-match  on  the  top  of  it.  It  is 
cut  to  a length  proportional  to  the  distance  the  bomb  is  to 
be  thrown,  that  it  may  continue  burning  all  the  time  the  1 
shell  is  in  its  range,  and  afterwards  set  fire  to  the  powder  ! 
as  soon  as  it  touches  the  ground,  which  causes  the  shell  to 
burst. 


Fusee  (Hor.)  the  conical  part  drawn  by  the  spring  of  a 
watch,  and  about  which  the  chain  or  string  is  wound. 

FUSIFORMIS  (Hot.)  fusiform,  or  spindle-shaped;  an  epi- 
thet for  a root,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Radish,  Parsnip,  &c. 

FL'SIL  (Mil.)  a small  light  musquet. 

Fusil  I Her.)  is  a sort  of  artificial  charge,  which  is  taken  for 
spindles  of  yarn,  millpecks,  or  weaver-shuttles,  as  in  Jig.  1 ; 
it  differs  from  the  lozenge  by  being  longer.  Hie  spindle  is 
likewise  blazoned  as  a fusil  in  coat  armour,  as  in  fig.  2. 
“ He  beareth  argent  three  fusils  upon  slippers,  gules,  by 
the  name  of  Hoby."  When  a field  is  covered  with  fusils 
it  is  said  to  be Jksilly,  as  in  fig.  3. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  *.  Fig.  3. 


FU'SILLY  (Her.)  vide  Fusil. 

FIPSION  (Metall.)  the  act  of  founding,  melting,  or  running 
metals  by  means  of  heat. 

FUST  (Archil.)  the  shaft  of  a column  from  the  astragal  to 
the  capital,  or  that  part  comprehended  between  the  base 
and  capital,  called  also  the  no*  ed. 

FU'STIAN  (Com.)  a sort  of  nappy  cotton  cloth,  so  called 
from  Fustan,  a place  in  Spain  where  it  was  first  made. 

FU'STICK  WOOD  (Bot.)  the  Morns  tinctoria  of  Linmeus, 
a tree  growing  in  the  West  India  islands,  the  wood  of 
which  yields  a yellow  die. 

FUTTOCKS  (Mar.)  the  middle  division  of  a ship’s  timber*. 
Those  next  the  keel  are  called  ground  Juttochs , the  rest 
upper Jut  lochs. — Fultoch-p/ales,  iron  plates,  the  upper  part 
of  which  is  open,  like  a ring. — Futtink-Ktaves,  or  J'oothoak- 
*i fives,  a short  piece  of  rope  served  over  with  spun  yarn,  to 
which  the  shrouds  are  confined  at  the  cat-hurpings. 

FUTURE  (Gram.)  the  name  of  a tense  in  verbs,  by  means 
of  which  the  futurity  of  an  action  is  expressed. 

FYRDERPNGA  (Archtrol.)  Jyrthing,  or  Jyrding,  from  tho 
Saxon  pyjiberung,  a going  out  to  war,  or  on  a military  ex- 
pedition, the  omission  to  do  which  when  summoned  was 
punished  by  fine  at  the  king's  pleasure.  Leg.  H.  1,  c.  10. 
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